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GREAT  BRITAIN  AT  THE  COMHENCEMENT  OP  THE  TEAR  1843. 


Great  Britain,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, occupies  a  position  of  dignity, 
of  grandenr,  and  of  aEsroNSiBiLiTT, 
nnparalleled  in  either  her  own  his- 
tory, or  that  of  any  other  nation  an- 
cient or  modem.  Let  him  who  is 
inclined  to  douht  this  assertion,  of 
whatever  country  he  may  be,  and 
whether  friendly,  hostile,  or  indiffer- 
ent to  England,  glance  for  a  moment 
at  a  map  of  the  world,  and  having  at 
length  found  oat  our  little  island, 
(which,  perhaps,  he  may  consider  a 
mere  fragment  chipped  off,  as  it  were, 
from  the  continent  of  Europe,)  turn 
to  our  stupendous  possessions  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west — in  fact,  all  oyer 
the  world — and  he  may  be  apt  to 
think  of  the  fond  speculatiTe  boast  of 
the  ancient  geometrician, "  Ao^toi;  artt, 
K»t  TOP  xAcfiow  juififiaof*  and  to  para- 
phrase and  apply  it  thus — "  Give  the 
genius  of  Great  Britain  but  where  she 
may  place  her  foot^some  mere  point 
peeping  above  the  waves  of  the  sea— 
and  she  shall  move  the  world."  Is 
not  this  language  warranted  by  recent 
facts  ?  While  our  irritable  but  glo- 
rious neighbour  France— 'pace  tanta 
gentia  ! — is  frittering  away  her  warlike 
energies  in  Algeria,  and  Russia  is 
worried  by  her  unsuccessful  and  an* 
just  attempts  upon  Circassia,  behold 
the  glorious  monarch  of  this  little 
island.  Queen  Victoria,  roused  by  in- 
dignities and  injuries  offered  to  her 
most  distant  subjects  in   the  East^ 
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strike  single-handed  a  blow  there# 
which  shakes  a  vast  and  ancient  em- 
pire to  its  Tery  foundations,  and  forces 
Its  haughty  emperor  from  his  throne^ 
to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant 
for  peace,  yielding  her  peremptory 
but  just  demands,  even  at  the  cannon*s 
mouth,  and  actually  relinquishing  to 
her  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions. 
Events,  these,  so  astonishing,  that 
their  true  character  and  consequences 
have  not  yet  been  calmly  considered 
and  appreciated  by  either  ourselves 
or  other  nations.  Look,  again,  at 
recent  occurrences  in  British  India— 
that  Tast  territory  which  only  our 
prodigious  enterprise  and  skill  have 
acquired  for  us,  and  nothing  but  pro- 
found sagacity  can  preserve  to  the 
British .  crown  —  and  observe,  with 
mixed  feelings,  two  principal  matters: 
a  perilous  but  temporary  error  of 
overweening  ambition  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  yet  retrieved  with 
power  and  dignity;  and  converted 
Into  an  opportunity  of  display ing-« 
where,  for  the  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  was  imperiously  demanded— 
her  irresistible  valour,  her  modera- 
tion, her  wisdom ;  exhibiting,  under 
circumstances  the  most  adverse  pos- 
sible, in  its  full  splendour  and  majesty, 
the  force  of  that  opinion  by  which 
alone  we  can  hold  India.  Parsing 
swiftly  over  to  the  Western  Conti- 
nent, gaze  at  our  Tast  possessions 
there  also — in  British  North  America 
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four  millions  of  square  geographical 
miles  of  land ;  that  is,  nearly  a  ninth 
part  of  thQ  whole  terrestrial  surface 
of  the  globe !  * — besides  nearly  a  mil- 
lion  and  a  half  miles  of  water — five 
hundred   thousand  of   those    square 
miles  being   capable,   and  in  rapid 
progress,  of  profitable   cultivation  1 
at  more  than  three  thousand  miles* 
distance  from  the    mother  country, 
an4  in  iwrntdlgte  juxtaposition  to  the 
territory  of  our  distingbished  but  jea- 
lous descendants  and  rivals— a  rising 
nation — the  United  States  1    Pausing 
here  in  the  long  catalogue  of  our  fo- 
reign possessions,  let  our  fancied  ob- 
server turn  luck  his  eye  towards  the 
little  island  that  owns  them ;  will  he 
not  be  filled  with  wonder,  possibly 
with  a  conviction  that  Great  Britain 
is  destined  by  Almighty  God  to  be 
the  instrument  of  cfiecting  His  su- 
blime but  hidden  purposes  wilb  refer- 
ence to  humanity  ?  Assume,  however, 
our  observer  to  be  actuated  by  a  ho8« 
tile  and  jealous  spii  It,  and  to  regard 
our  foreign  possessions,  and  the  na- 
tional groatooss  derived  from  them, 
M  only  nominal  and  apparent — to  in- 
sinuate that  wo  could  not  really  hold 
them,  or  vindicate  our  vaunted  su« 
premtcy  if  [towerfully  challenged  and 
resented.  Let  him  then  meditate  upon 
the  authentic  intelligence  which  we 
have  just  received  from   the  East: 
what  must  then  bo  his  real  lentiments 
on  this  the  1st  day  of  January  1843? 
Let  ut  ask  him,  in  all  manly  calmness, 
whether  England  has  not  dofie  what 
he  donbted  or  denied  her  ability  to 
do  ?  whether  she  has  not  shown  the 
world  that  she  may,  indeed,  do  what 
the  pleases  among  the  nations,  so  long 
as  her  pleasure  is  regulated  and  sup- 
ported by  her  aceustomed  sagacity 
and  spirit?     She  has,  however,  re- 
oently  had  to  pass  through  an  awful 
ordejid,  principally  occasioned  by  the 
brief  ascendency  of  incompetent  coun- 
cils I  and  while  expressing,  in  terms 
of  transport,  our  conviction  that,  <*  out 
of  this  nettle  daoger,  we  have  plucked 
tfao  flower  safety" — we  cannot  re- 
press  our    feelings    of    Indignation 
against  those  who  preeipitated  us  Into 
that  danger,  and  of  gratitude  towards 
those  who,  under  Divine  Providence, 
have  been  instrumental  in  extricating 


credit ;  not  merely  with  credit,  but 
with  glory.  To  appreciate  our  pre- 
sent position,  we  must  refer  to  that 
whidh  we  occupied  some  twelve  or 
eighteen  months  ago;  and  that  will 
necessarily  involve  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  policy  and  proceedings  of 
the  late,  and  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment. We  shall  speak  in  an  unre- 
served and  independent  spirit  in  giving 
utterance  to  the  reflections  whieli  have 
occurred  to  us  during  a  watchful  at- 
tention paid  to  the  course  of  public 
afi^airs,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  in 
the  interval  alluded  to ;  though  feel- 
ing the  task  which  we  have  under- 
taKon  both  a  delicate  and  a  difficult 
one. 

After  a  desperato  tenacity  in  re- 
taining oflSce  exhibited  by  the  late 
Government,  which  was  utterly  un- 
exampled, and  most  degrading  to  the 
oharacter  and  position  of  public  men 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  Queen's 
Government,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
called  to  the  head  of  afi^airs  by  her 
Majesty,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
clared wishes  of  a  triumphant  major- 
ity of  her  subjects — of  a  perfectly 
overwhelming  majority  of  tho  edu- 
cated, the  thinking,  and  the  muuied 
classes  of  society.  When  he  first 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  commanding 
eminence  of  the  premier>hip,  tho  sigiit 
which  presented  iti^elf  to  his  quick  and 
comprehensive  glance,  must  have  been. 
Indeed,  one  calculated  to  make 

"  the  boldest  hold  las  breath 

For  a  time.*' 

What  appalling  evidence  in  every 
direction  of  the  ignorance  and  mad- 
ness of  his  predecessors !  An  exche- 
quer empty,  exactly  at  the  moment 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  fullest,  in 
order  to  support  our  tremendous  ope- 
rations In  the  East  and  elsewhere :  In 
fact,  a  prospect  of  immediate  national 
insolvency  ;  all  resources,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  exhausted  ;  all  in- 
come anticipated  :  an  average  defi- 
ciency of  revenue,  actual  and  esti- 
mated. In  the  six  years  next  pre- 
ceding the  5th  of  January  1848,  of 
L.  10,072,000  !  Symptoms  of  social 
disorganization  visible  on  the  very 
surface  of  society  :  ruin  bestriding 
our  mercantile  interests,  palsied  every 
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vbare  by  tba  long  pretsure  of  fiaan- 
cUl  misrule :  credit  Yanishiog  rapidly : 
the    workiog-classes    plaoged    daily 
d^per  and  deeper  into  misery  and 
surf ation,  ready  to  listen  to  the  most 
dc:-;.<enLte  suggestions :  and  a  Govem- 
■eat  bewildered  with  a  consciousness 
of  iccompetenev,  and  of  the  swiftly 
approaching    consequences    of   their 
misrule,  at  the  ele Tenth  hour — ^on  the 
<^T<*  of  a  general  election— suddenly 
revolving  (in  the  language  of  their 
ovn  Ufader)  to  stir  society  to  its  fonn- 
datioaSf   by  proposing    a  wild    and 
ruiQoud  alteration  in  the  Com-LawB» 
d^M-Uring  that  it,  and  it  only,  would 
br'ug  cheap  bread  to  the  doors  of  the 
Tcry  poorest  in  the  land : — after  the 
manner  of  giving  out  ardent  Epirits  to 
la  already  infuriated  mob.     In  Ire- 
l^J,  crime  and  sedition  fearfully  in 
tlie    ascendant ;    treasonable   effort! 
iniJe  to  separate  her  from  us ;  threats 
tvea  held  out  of  her  entering  into  a 
furei^n  alliance  against  us.    So  much 
t-jf  c-*Ar  domestic — now  for  our  foreign 
oadition  and  prospects.     He  would 
5(c  Europe  exhibiting  serious  symp- 
ums  of  distrust  and  hostility :  France, 
irritated  and  trifled  with,  on  the  verge 
of  actual  war  with  us :  our  criminally 
neglected  differences  with  America, 
fast  ripening  into  the  fatal  bloom  of 
war:  the  very  czbtence  of  the  Ca- 
nadas  at  stake.     In  India,  the  tenure 
hj  which  we  hold  it  in  the  very  act 
of  being  loosened ;  our  troops  shed- 
dicg  their  blood  in  vain,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  as  mad  and  wicked  an  enter- 
prise as  ever  was  undertaken  by  a 
civilized    nation ;   the  glory  of  our 
hitherto  invincible  arms  tarnished ;  the 
finances  of  India  deranged  and  wasted 
avaj  in  seeurlog  only  fresh  accessions 
of  disgraceful  defeat.     In  China,  wo 
were  engaged,  in  spite  of  the  whisper 
of  our  guardian  angel,  Wellington,  in 
a  iitt/e  war,  and  experiencing  all  its 
degrading  and  ruinous  consequences 
to  our  commerce,  our  military  and 
n&val  reputation,  our  statesmanship, 
our  honour.    Did  ever  this  great  em- 
pire exhibit  such  a  spectacle  before  as 
that  winch  it  thus  presented  to  the 
anxious  eye  of  the  new  Premier  ?  Ha- 
ving conclnded  the  disheartening  and 
aUrming  survey,  he  must  have  de- 
scended to  his  cabinet  oppressed  and 
de^poncttng,  enquiring  who  is  sufficient 
for  these  thingt  ?  With  no  disposition 
to  bestow  an  undue  encomium  on  any 
one,  we  csnnot  bnt  say,  ^^ppx  was 


Queen  Victoria  in  having,  at  such  a 
moment,  such  a  man  to  call  to  the 
head  of  her  distracted  affaurs,  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  He  was  a  man  pre- 
eminently distinguished  by  caution^ 
sobriety,  and  firmness  of  character — 
by  remarkable  clear-sightedness  and 
strength  of  intellect — thoroughly  prac- 
tical in  all  things — of  immense  know- 
ledge, entirely  at  his  command— of 
oonsummate  tact  and  judgment  in  tlio 
conduct  of  public  affairs — of  indefati* 
gable  patience  and  perseverance — of 
imperturbable  self-possession.  He 
seemed  formed  by  nature  and  habit  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  great  deliberative 
assembly.  Add  to  all  this— a  per- 
sonal character  of  unsullied  purity, 
and  a  fortune  so  large  as  to  place  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion  or  temp.* 
tation.  Such  was  the  man  called  upon 
by  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  in  a 
most  serious  crisis  of  her  affairs.  He 
was  originally  fortunate  in  being  sur- 
rounded by  political  friends  eminently 
qualified  for  office ;  from  among  whom 
lie  made,  with  due  deliberation,  a  se- 
lection, which  satisfied  the  country  the 
instant  that  their  names  were  laid  be- 
fore it.  We  know  not  when  a  British 
sovereign  has  been  surrounded  by  a 
more  brilliant  and  powerful  body  of 
ministers,  than  those  who  at  this  mo- 
ment stand  around  Queen  Victoria. 
They  constitute  the  first  real  Goviaif. 
MENT  which  this  country  has  seen  for 
the  last  twelve  years ;  and  they  in- 
stantly addressed  themselves  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
them  with  a  practised  skill,  and  energr, 
and  system,  which  were  quickly  felt  m 
all  departments  of  the  State.  In  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  affairs  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  devolving  on  another  the 
harassing  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  which,  till  then,  had  been 
conjoined  with  that  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Sir  Robert  Peel  acted 
with  his  usual  judgment,  and  secured, 
in  particular,  one  capital  ol\jeot — unity 
of  action. 

As  soon  as  the  late  Ministry  and  their 
adherents  perceived  that  Sir  Robert 
Peers  advent  to  power  was  inevitable, 
they  clamorously  required  of  him  a  fvli 
preliminary  statement  of  the  policy 
tie  intended  to  adopt  on  being  actually 
Installed  in  office  I  By  those  who  had 
floundered  on,  session  after  session, 
from  blunder  to  blunder,  from  folly 
to  /b//y— each  more  gUriBg  uxi  te- 
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— -containing  consi Jcrablj  upwards  of 
four  millions  of  square  geographical 
miles  of  land ;  that  is,  ne.irly  a  ninth 
part  of  the  whole  terrestrial  surface 
of  the  globe !  * — besides  nearly  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  miles  of  water — five 
hundred   thousand  of   these    square 
miles  being   capablcj   and  in  rapid 
progress^  of   profitable   ouUivation ! 
at  more  than  three  thousand  miles* 
distance  from  the    mother  country, 
and  in  immtdiate  juxtaposition  to  the 
tarriCory  of  onr  distinguished  but  jea- 
lous descendants  and  rivals — a  rising 
nation — the  United  States  1    Pausing 
here  in  the  long  catalogue  of  our  fo- 
reign possessionsj  let  our  fancied  ob- 
aer?er  turn  back  his  eye  towards  the 
little  island  that  owns  them ;  will  he 
not  be  filled  with  wonder,  possibly 
with  a  conviction  that  Great  Britain 
is  destined  by  Almighty  God  to  be 
the  instrument  of  ejecting  His  su- 
blime but  hidden  purposes  with  refer- 
ence to  humanity  ?  Assume,  however, 
our  observer  to  be  actuated  by  a  hos-* 
tile  and  jealous  spiiit,  and  to  regard 
our  foreign  possessions^  and  the  na- 
tional greatness  derived  from  them, 
AS  only  nominal  and  apparent— to  in- 
sinuate that  wo  could  not  really  hold 
them,  or  viuiHcate  our  Taunted  £u« 
premacy  if  powerfully  challenged  and 
leseuted.  Lot  him  then  meditate  upon 
the  autlientio  intelligence  which  we 
have  just  received  from  the  East: 
what  must  then  be  his  real  sentiments 
on  this  the  Ist  day  of  January  1843? 
Let  us  ask  him,  in  all  manly  calmness^ 
whether  England  has  not  done  what 
he  doubted  or  denied  her  ability  to 
do  ?  whether  she  has  not  shown  the 
world  that  she  may,  indeed,  do  what 
the  pleases  among  the  nations,  so  long 
as  her  pleasure  is  regulated  and  sup- 
ported by  her  accustomed  sagacity 
and  spirit?     She  has,  however,  re- 
oently  had  to  pass  through  an  awful 
orded>  principally  occasioned  by  the 
brief  ascendency  of  incompetent  coun- 
eils }  and  while  expressing,  in  terms 
of  transport,  our  conviction  that,  '*  out 
of  this  nettle  danger,  we  have  plucked 
the  iower  safety** — we  cannot  re- 
pptse    our    feelings    of    indignation 
against  those  who  preeipitated  us  into 
that  danger,  and  of  gratitude  towards 
those  who,  under  Divine  Providenee^ 
haTo  been  instrumental  in  extricating 


us  from  it,  not  only  rapidly,  but  with 
credit ;  not  merely  with  credit,  but 
with  glory.  To  appreciate  our  pre- 
seut  position,  we  must  refer  to  that 
which  we  occupied  some  twelve  or 
eighteen  months  ago;  aud  th«it  will 
necessarily  involve  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  policy  and  proceedings  of 
the  late,  and  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment. We  shall  speak  iu  an  unre- 
served and  independent  spirit  in  giving 
utterance  to  the  reflectious  whL'h  have 
occurred  to  us  during  a  watchful  at- 
tention paid  to  the  course  of  public 
afi^airs,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  in 
the  interval  alluded  to ;  though  feel- 
ing the  task  which  we  have  under- 
taken both  a  delicate  and  a  diflicult 
one. 

After  a  desperate  tenacity  in  re- 
tainiug  office  exhibited  by  the  late 
Government,  which  was  utterly  un- 
exampled, and  most  degrading  to  the 
oharacter  and  position  of  public  men 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  Queen's 
Government,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
called  to  the  head  of  affairs  by  her 
Majesty,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
clared wishes  of  a  triumphant  major- 
ity of  iier  subjects — of  a  perfectly 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  edu- 
cated, the  thinking,  and  the  moiiied 
classes  of  society.  When  he  first 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  commanding 
eminence  of  the  premicr>hip,  the  sigiit 
which  presented  itself  to  his  quick  and 
comprehensive  glance,  must  have  been, 
indeed,  one  calculated  to  make 

*'  the  boldest  bold  his  breath 


For  a  time." 

What  appalling  evidence  in  every 
direction  of  the  ignorance  and  mad- 
ness of  his  predecessors !  An  exche- 
quer empty 9  exactly  at  the  moment 
when  it  ought  to  ha?e  been  fullest,  in 
order  to  support  our  tremendous  ope- 
rations in  the  East  and  elsewhere  :  in 
fact,  a  prospect  of  immediate  national 
insolvency  ;  all  resources,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  exhausted  ;  all  in- 
come anticipated  :  an  aTerage  defi- 
ciency of  revenue,  actual  and  esti- 
mated,  in  the  six  years  next  pre- 
eeding  the  Ath  of  January  1848,  of 
L.10,07'i,000  I  Symptoms  of  social 
disorganization  visible  on  the  very 
surface  of  society  :  ruin  bestriding 
our  mercantile  interests,  palsied  every 
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whore  by  the  long  pressure  of  finan- 
ced mUnile :  credit  vanishing  rapidly : 
the    working-classes    plunged    daily 
de^p^r  and  deeper  into  misery  and 
tUTTation,  ready  to  listen  to  the  most 
^-perate  suggestions :  and  a  Govern- 
meat  bewildered  with  a  consciousness 
of  incompetency!  and  of  the  swiftly 
ipproachiDg    consequences    of   their 
misrule*  at  the  eleventh  hour — on  the 
?Ttr  of  a  general  election — suddenly 
revolving  (in  the  language  of  their 
own  leader)  to  stir  society  to  its  foun- 
dations  by  proposing    a  wild    and 
ruinous  alteration  in  the  Com-LawSf 
declaring  that  it^  and  it  only,  would 
bring  cbeap  bread  to  the  doors  of  the 
Ttry  poorest  in  the  land: — ^after  the 
miDDer  of  giving  out  ardent  Epirits  to 
an  ^ready  infuriated  mob.     In  Ire- 
iinJ,  crime  and  -sedition  fearfully  in 
the    asceudant ;    treasonable    efforts 
indde  to  separate  her  from  us ;  threats 
c-veo  held  out  of  her  entering  into  a 
foreign  alliance  against  us.    So  much 
fir  our  domestic — now  for  our  foreign 
c  jiiJition  and  prospects.     He  would 
^tc  Europe  exhibiting  serious  symp- 
Xoms  of  distrust  and  hostility :  France, 
irritated  and  trifled  with,  on  the  verge 
of  actual  war  with  us :  our  criminally 
neglected  differences  with  America^ 
faat  ripening  into  the  fatal  bloom  of 
war:  the  very  existence  of  the  Ca- 
nadas  at  stake.     In  India,  the  tenure 
l?y  which  we  hold  it  in  the  very  act 
of  being  loosened ;  our  troops  shed- 
disg  their  blood  in  vain,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  as  mad  and  wicked  an  enter- 
prise as  ever  was  undertaken  by  a 
civilized    nation ;    the  glory  of  our 
hitherto  invincible  arms  tarnished ;  the 
finances  of  India  deranged  and  wasted 
away  in  securing  only  fresh  accessions 
of  dUgraeeful  defeat.     In  China,  we 
were  engaged,  in  spite  of  the  whisper 
of  our  guardian  angel,  Wellington,  in 
a  ItttU  wan  and  experiencing  all  its 
degrading  and  ruinous  consequences 
to  our  commerce,  our  military  and 
naval  reputation,  our  statesmanship, 
otir  honour.    Did  ever  this  great  em- 
pire exhibit  such  a  spectacle  before  as 
that  which  it  thus  presented  ta  the 
anxious  eye  of  the  new  Premier  ?  Ha- 
vmg  concluded  the  disheartening  and 
alarming  survey,  he  must  have  de- 
Kended  to  fab  cabinet  oppressed  and 
desponding,  enquiring  who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  ?  With  no  disposition 
to  bestow  in  undue  encomium  on  any 
one,  wo  cannot  but  saj^  ^^PPX  "^^ 


Queen  Victoria  in  having,  at  such  a 
moment,  such  a  man  to  call  to  the 
head  of  her  distracted  affairs,  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  He  was  a  man  pre- 
eminently distinguished  by  caution, 
sobriety,  and  firmness  of  character — 
by  remarkable  clear-sightednees  and 
strength  of  intellect — thoroughly  prac- 
tical in  all  things — of  immense  know- 
ledge, entirely  at  his  command— of 
consummate  tact  and  judgment  in  tlio 
condnet  of  public  affairs — of  indefati« 
gable  patience  and  perseverance — of 
imperturbable  self-possession.  He 
seemed  formed  by  nature  and  habit  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  great  deliberativo 
assembly.  Add  to  all  this— a  per- 
sonal  character  of  unsullied  purity, 
and  a  fortune  so  large  as  to  place  hia 
beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion  or  temp^ 
tation.  Such  was  the  man  called  upon 
by  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  in  a 
most  serious  crisis  of  her  affairs.  He 
was  originally  fortunate  in  being  sur- 
rounded by  political  friends  eminently 
qualified  for  office;  from  among  whom 
he  made,  with  due  deliberation,  a  se- 
lection, which  satisfied  the  country  the 
instant  that  their  names  were  laid  be- 
fore it.  We  know  not  when  a  British 
sovereign  has  been  surrounded  by  a 
more  brilliant  and  powerful  body  of 
ministers,  than  those  who  at  this  mo- 
ment stand  around  Queen  Victoria. 
They  constitute  the  first  real  GovxaN- 
MENT  which  this  country  has  seen  for 
the  last  twelve  years ;  and  they  in- 
stantly addressed  themselves  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
them  with  a  practised  skill,  and  energr, 
and  system,  which  were  quickly  felt  m 
all  departments  of  the  State.  In  con- 
tenting him&elf  with  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  affairs  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  devolving  on  another  the 
haras&ing  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  which,  till  then,  had  been 
conjoined  with  that  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Sir  Robert  Peel  aeted 
with  his  usual  judgment,  and  secured, 
in  particular,  one  capital  otjeot — unity 
of  action* 

As  soon  as  the  late  Ministry  and  their 
adherents  perceived  that  Sir  Robert 
Peers  advent  to  power  was  inevitable, 
they  clamorously  required  of  him  a  fbll 
preliminary  statement  of  the  policy 
ne  intended  to  adopt  on  being  actual^ 
installed  in  office  I  By  those  who  had 
floundered  on,  session  after  session, 
from  blunder  to  blunder,  from  follj 
to  folly-^each  more  glaring  axi^  4v 
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structive  than  the  preceding  one— -he 
was  modestly  expected  to  commit 
himself  itistanter  to  some  scheme 
struck  oS,  to  please  them^  at  a  heat  I 
A  cut-and-dried  exposition  of  his 
plans  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy* 
before  it  was  even  certain  that  he 
would  ever  be  called  on  to  frame  or 
act  on  them ;  before  ho  had  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  authentic  and  official 
data,  of  which  none  but  the  actual 
adviser  of  the  crown  could  be  in  pos- 
lessioQ.  This  was  doubtless  their 
notion  of  statesmanship,  and  faith- 
fully acted  on  from  first  to  last ;  but 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  friends  had 
been  brought  up  in  another  school, 
whose  maxim  was — priusquam  incipias, 
consulta — sed  ubi  corisuiueris,  mature 
facto,  opui  est.  The  Premier  stood 
unmoved  by  the  entreaties,  the  coax- 
ings, and  the  threatenings  of  those 
wriggling  before  him  in  miserable  dis- 
comfiture and  restlessness  on  the  ab- 
horred benches  of  Opposition ;  calmly 
demonstrating  to  them  the  folly  and 
injustice  of  which  they  were  guilty. 
Yet  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
made  his  adherence  to  this  first  deter- 
mination exquisitely  trying.  He  re- 
lied, however,  on  the  cautious  inte- 
grity of  bis  purposes^  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  ;  and  amidst  the  silent 
agitation  of  friendsf  and  the  fren- 
zied clamour  of  opponents,  and  with 
a  dreadful  prospect  before  the  country 
in  the  ensuing  winter — maintained  the 
silence  he  had  imposed  upon  himself, 
andy  with  his  companions,  entered 
forthwith  on  a  searching  and  complete 
investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion. Not  seduced  by  the  irrepressi- 
ble eagerness  of  friends,  or  dismayed 
by  the  dark  threats  and  dismal  predic- 
tions of  enemies,  who  even  appealed 
direct  to  the  throne  against  them. 
Ministers  pursued  their  course  with 
calmness  and  determination,  till  the 
legitimate  moment  had  arrived  for 
announcing  to  the  country  their 
thoroughly  considered  plans  for  the 
future.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  undoubt- 
edly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  resusci- 
tating and  re-organizing  the  great 
party  all  but  annihilated  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  under 
Tast  obligations  to  him  ;  but  so  is  he 
to  it.  What  fortitude  and  fidelity 
have  been  theirs!  How  admirable 
their  conduct  on  the  occasion  we  are 
alluding  to!  And  here  let  us  also 
pay  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to  the 


Conservative  newspaper  press,  both  in 
the  metropolis  and  in  the  country. 
To  select  particular  instances,  would 
be  vain  and  invidious ;  but  while  the 
whole  country  has  daily  opportunities 
of  judging  of  the  assistance  afibrded 
to  the  Conservative  cause  by  the 
powerful  and  independent  metropo- 
litan press,  few  are  aware,  as  wo 
are,  of  the  very  great  ability  gene- 
rally displayed  by  the  provincial  Con- 
servative press.  Their  resolute  and 
persevering  exposure  of  the  danger- 
ous false  doctrines  of  our  unscrupu- 
lous adversaries,  and  eloquent  advo« 
cacy  of  Conservative  principles,  are 
above  all  praise,  and  are  appreciated 
in  the  highest  quarters. 

The  winter  was  at  length  nearly 
passed  through  when  Parliament  as- 
sembled. The  distress  which  the 
people  had  suffered,  and  continued  to 
suffer,  no  pen  can  adequately  describe, 
or  do  justice  to  the  touching  fortitude 
with  which  those  sufleriogs  were 
borne.  It  wrung  the  hearts  of  all  who 
had  opportunities  of  personally  ob- 
serving it.  They  resisted,  poor  fa- 
mishing souls  I  all  tho  fiendish  at- 
tempts that  were  systematically  made 
to  undermine  their  loyalty,  to  seduce 
them  into  insubordination  and  rebel- 
lion. Let  U8,  by  and  by,  see  how  far 
the  result  has  justified  this  implied 
confidence  of  theirs  in  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  integrity  of  the  new 
Government.  After  all  the  boasting 
of  the  Opposition — in  spite  of  their 
vehement  efforts  during  the  recess,  to 
concert  and  mature  what  were  given 
out  as  the  most  formidable  system  of 
tactics  ever  exhibited  in  parliament, 
for  the  dislodgement  of  a  Ministry 
denounced  as  equally  hateful  to  the 
Queen  and  to  the  country,  the  very 
first  division  utterly  annihilated  the 
Opposition.  So  overwhelming  was 
the  Ministerial  majority,  that  it  as- 
tonished their  friends  as  much  as  it 
dismayed  their  enemies :  and  to  an  ac- 
curate observer  of  what  passed  in  tho 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  plain  that 
the  legitimate  energies  of  the  Opposi- 
tion were  paralyzed  thenceforth  to  the 
end  of  the  session.  Forthwith,  there 
sprung  up,  however,  a  sort  of  conspi- 
racy to  annoy  the  triumphant  Minis- 
ters, to  exhaust  their  energies,  to  im- 
pede all  legislation,  as  far  as  those  ends 
conld  be  attained  by  the  most  wicked 
and  vulgar  faction  ever  witnessed  with* 
in  the  House  of  Commons  I 
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The    precise  seat    of  Sir   Robert     it  will  clearly  cost  Peel  bis  place— 


Peel's  difficulty  at  home  was^  that  his 
immediate  predecessors  bad  (whether 
wilfully  or  otherwise  signifies  nothing 
for  the  present)  raised  expectations 
among  the  people,  which  no  party 
could  satbfy;  while  their  measures 
had  reduced  the  people  to  a  state  in 
which  the  disappointment  of  those  ex- 
pectations seemed  to  ezcuse^  if  not 
justify,  even  downright  rebellion. 
They  arrayed  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  interests  in  deadly  hos- 
tility against  each  other ;  they  sought 
to  make  the  one  responsible  for  the 
consequences  springing  only  from  the 
reckless  misconduct  of  the  other.  The 
farmers  must  be  run  down  and  ruin- 
ed, in  order  to  repair  the  effects  of 
exceasiTe  credit  and  over-trading 
among  the  manufacturers ;  the  corn- 
grower  must  smart  for  the  sins  of  the 
eotton-spinner.  Such  were  some  of 
the  fierce  elements  of  discord  in  full 
action,  when  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
were  committed  by  her  Majesty  to 
her  present  Ministers,  on  whom  it  lay 
to  promote  permanent  domestic  tran- 
quillity, amidst  this  conflict  between 
interests  which  had  been  tanght  that 
they  were  irreconcilable  with  each 
other ;  to  sustain  the  public  credit  at 
once,  without  endangering  our  inter- 
nal peace  and  safety,  or  compromis- 
ing the  honour  of  the  nation  in  ita 
critical  and  embarrassing  foreign  re- 
lations.     How  were  they  to   effect 


then  we  return,  and  will  go  the  rest  of 
the  journey,  and  quickly  arrive  at  the 
goal  of  free- trade  in  corn,  and  every 
thing  else,  except  those  particular  ar- 
ticles in  which  we  deal,  and  which 
must  be  protected,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  conntry,  against  foreign  competi- 
tion.** Then  the  Radical  journals 
teemed  with  joyful  paragraphs,  an- 
nouncing that  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  min- 
istry was  already  crumbling  to  pieces  I 
The  farmers,  it  would  seem,  were 
every  where  up  in  arms ;  confusion 
(aud  something  a  vast  deal  worse!) 
was  drunk  at  all  their  meetings,  to 
Peel!  Nevertheless,  these  happy 
things  came  not  to  pass  ;  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Ministry  would  not  fall  to 
pieces  ;  and  the  curses  of  the  farmers 
came  not  so  fast  or  loud  as  their  eager 
disinterested  friends  could  have  wbhedl 
To  be  serious,  the  alteration  of  the 
Corn- Laws  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
bold  one,  but  the  result  of  most 
anxious  and  profound  consideration. 
A  moment's  reflection  on  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  Ministry  who 
proposed  it,  served  first  to  arrest  the 
apprehensions  entertained  by  the  agri- 
cultural interest ;  while  the  thorough 
discussions  which  took  place  in  Par- 
liament, demonstrating  the  necessity 
of  some  change — the  moderation  and 
caution  of  the  one  proposed — several 
undoubted  and  very  great  improve- 
ments  in  details,    and,  above   all,  a 


these  apparently  incompatible  objects?    formal  recognition   of  the  principle  of 


*'  See,"  said  the  enemies  of  the  Minis- 
try, «« see,  by  and  by,  when  Parlia- 
ment assembles,  a  cruel  specimen  of 
class  legislation — the  unjust  triumph 
of  the  landed  interest — the  legitimate 
working  of  the  Chandos  clause  in  the 
Reform  Bill!"  But  bear  witness, 
parliamentary  records,  how  stood  the 
fact! 

That  the  present  Ministry  are 
mainly  Indebted  for  their  accession  to 
power,  to  the  prodigious  exertions  of 
the  agricultural  interest  during  the 
last  general  election^  is,  we  presume, 
undeniable.  It  was  talked  of  as  their 
mere  tool  or  puppet.  Their  first  act 
is  to  lower  the  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn,  and  then  to  per- 
mit the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  I 
''  We  are  ruined ! "  cried  the  farmers 
in  dismay  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham withdrew  from  the  Cabinet. 
**  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  way,** 
said  the  opponents  of  Ministers, "  but 


agricultural  protection,  still  further  al- 
layed the  fears  of  the  most  timorous. 
To  us  it  appears,  that  the  simple 
principle  of  a  scale  of  duties,  adapted 
to  admit  foreign  com  when  we  want 
it,  and  exclude  it  when  we  can  grow 
sufficient  ourselves,  is  abundantly  vin- 
dicated, and  will  not  be  duturbed  for 
many  years  to  come,  if  even  then. 
Has  this  principle  been  surrendered 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  It  has  not ;  and 
we  venture  to  express  our  confident 
belief,  that  it  never  will.  He  cannot, 
of  course,  prevent  the  subject  from 
being  mooted  during  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion, because  there  are  persons,  un- 
fortunately, sent  to  Parliament  for  the 
very  purpose ;  but  while  he  is  listen- 
ing with  a  calm  smile,  and  apparently 
thoughtfully,  to  the  voluble  trades- 
men who  are  haranguing  him  upon 
the  subject,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  will  be  revolving  in  his  mind  mat- 
ters much  more  personally  interesting 
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aad  important  to  them ;  viz.  how  he 
shall  put  a  stop  to  the  monstrous 
joint-stock  banking  sjstem  frauds, 
as  exhibited  at  this  moment  at  Man- 
chester,  in  the  Northern  and  Central 
Banking  Company,  and  other  simi- 
lar establishments,  blessed  with  the 
disinterested  patronage  of  tho  chief 
member  of  tlie  *'  Anti- Corn- Law 
League.*'  The  mention  of  that  snug 
little  specnlation  of  two  or  three  in* 
genions  and  enterprising  Manchester 
manufacturers,  forces  from  us  an  ob- 
serration  or  two,  viz.  that  the  thing 
will  not  do,  after  all.  There  is  much 
orjr,  and  little  wool ;  very  little  corn, 
and  a  great  deal  of  cotton.  They 
hate  a  smart  saying  at  Manchester, 
to  the  effect,  that  it  is  no  use  whistling 
against  thunder;  which  we  shall  in- 
terpret to  mean,  that  all  their  **  great 
meetings,"  speechifying?,  snbscrip. 
tions,  and  so  forth,  will  fail  to  kiudlo 
a  single  apark  of  real  enthusiasm  in 
their  favour,  among  those  who  are 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  per- 
sonally sensible,  first,  of  the  solid  be- 
Befltt  conferred  by  the  wise  policy  of 
the  present  Administration ;  secondly, 
of  the  want  of  personal  respectability 
among  the  leaders  of  the  League; 
and  lastly,  the  necessity  and  vast  ad- 
vantage of  supporting  the  agricnltur o 
of  Old  England.  The  recent  diseus- 
sions  on  the  Corn- Laws,  in  Parlia- 
ment and  elsewhere,  the  masterly 
expositions  of  the  true  prineiples  on 
wMeh  they  are  really  based,  have 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  subject, 
now  made  visible  and  intelligible  to  the 
lowest  capacity.  That  some  further 
alteration  may  not  erelong  be  mado 
on  the  scale  of  duties,  no  one  can  as- 
sert, though  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  such  is  at  present 
eontemplated ;  but  that  the  principle 
of  the  <'  sliding  scale,**  as  it  is  called, 
win  be  firmly  adhered  to,  we  entertain 
no  doubt  whatever.  The  conduct  of 
the  agpricultural  interest,  with  refer- 
eoee  to  subjects  ot  eueh  vital  impor- 
tance to  them  as  the  Corn- Law  Bill 
fttid  the  Tariff,  has  been  characterized 
hj  signal  forbearance  and  fortitude ; 
nor,  let  them  rest  assured,  will  it  be 
lost  upon  the  Ministry  or  the  eountry. 
Tho  next  step  in  Sir  Robert  Peel*8 
bold  and  comprehensive  policy,  was 
to  devise  some  method  of  recruithfg 
forthfoith  its  languishing  vital  energies 
— ^to  rescue  its  financial  concerns  from 
the  desperate  condition  in  which  he 


found  them.  With  an  immediate  and 
perspective  increase  of  expenditure 
that  was  perfectly  frightful — in  the 
meditation  and  actual  proseeutiun  of 
vast  but  useless  enterprise's — ot"  foreign 
interference  and  ag^raodizoment,  to 
secure  a  little  longer  coutiuuanco  of 
popular  favour,  they  deliberately  de- 
stroyed a  principal  source  of  revenue, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  postage  duties, 
in  defiance  of  the  repeated  protests 
and  warnings  of  Sir  RoVert  Peel, 
when  in  Opposition.  They  had,  in 
fact,  brought  matters  to  such  a  pit(;h, 
as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for 
even  **  a  heaven-born  minister"  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  with 
safety  and  honour,  without  intiictioLC 
grievous  disappointment  and  sufl'er- 
ings,  and  incurring  thereby  a  degree 
of  obloquy  fatal  to  any  Ministry. 
They  seemed,  in  fact,  to  imagine,  as 
they  went  on,  that  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing could  never  arrive,  because  they 
bad  resolved  to  stave  it  ofi'  from  time 
to  time,  however  near  it  approjiched, 
by  a  series  of  desperate  expedients, 
really  destructive  of  the  national  pro- 
sperity, but  provocative  of  what  served 
their  purposes,  viz.  temporary  popu- 
lar enthusiasm.  What  cruelty  I  wiuit 
profligacy!  what  madness  1  And  all 
under  the  fLsig  on  which  were  iuscrib- 
e^**  Peace!  Retrenchment  I  lUjorm  T 
Acting  on  the  salutary  nmxiui,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  disease  is  half 
the  eure,  Sir  Robert  Peel  resolved  lo 
lay  before  the  nation  the  whole  truth, 
however  appalling.  Listen  to  the  fol- 
lowing pregnant  sentences  which  he 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
within  a  few  moments  af^er  he  had 
risen  to  develope  his  financial  policy, 
we  mean  on  tiio  11th  of  March  184*2 : 
— •*  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  on  tho 
occasion  of  financial  statements  of  this 
kind,  to  maintain  great  reserve,  and  to 
speak  with  great  cantiou.  A  due  re- 
gard for  the  public  i!itere«!t,  may  im- 
pose on  a  Minister  tho  duty  of  only 
partially  disclosing  matters  of  import- 
ance«  But  I  am  hampered  by  no  fet- 
ters of  ofiieial  duty.  I  mean  to  lay 
before  yon  tho  truth — the  nuexagge- 
rated  truth,  but  to  conceal  nothing.  I 
do  this,  because  in  great  financial  dif- 
fieuUies,  the  first  step  towards  improve- 
ment is  to  look  those  difficaltres  boldly 
in  the  face.  This  is  true  of  indivi- 
duals— it  is  true  also  of  nations.  There 
can  be  no  hope  of  improvement  or  of 
recovery,  if  t^u  contetit  to  conceal  from 
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your$elcet  the  real  difficuHia  with  which 
yom  have  to  contend  J*'  *  There  was  no 
gainsaying  fhe  facts  which,  amidst  an 
agitated  and  breathless  silence^  be 
proceeded    to    detail  with    dreadful 


with  an  occasional  or  casual  deficiency 
that  we  have  to  deat^  will  you,  I  ask, 
have  recourse  to  the  miserable  expe- 
dient of  continued  loam  f  It  is  im- 
possible that  I  could  be  a  party  to 


clearness  and  brevity;    and    out  of    proceeding  which,    I  should    think. 


which  the  question  instantly  sprung 
into  the  minds  of  every  one — are  we 
Hot  on  the  very  verge  of  national  intol* 
vsncif  t  He  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
that  his  predecessors  had  exhausted 
eiery  device  which  their  financial 
iogennity  could  suggest,  down  to 
their  last  supposed  master-stroke,  th« 
addition  of  10  per  cent  to  the  assessed 
taxes — thus  adding  very  nearly  the 
last  straw  which  was  to  break  the 
camel's  back — the  last  peculiarly  cruel 
pressure  on  the  lower  orders. 

"  Shall  we  persevere,"  he  conti- 
nued, *'ln  the  system  on  which  we 
have  been  acting  for  the  last  ^V9 
/ears  ?  Shall  we,  in  time  of  peace, 
have  recourse  to  the  miserable  expe- 
dient of  eontinucd  loans  ?  Shall  we 
try  issneA  of  Exchequer  bills  ?  Shall 
we  resort  to  Savings'  banks? — in 
abort,    to  any  of   those    expedients 


might  perhaps  have  been  jnstiSahle 
at  first,  b«Jore  you  knew  exactly  the 
nature  of  your  revenue  and  ejrptndi^ 
tare ;  hut  with  these  facts  before  me, 
I  should  think  I  were  degrading  the 
situation  which  I  hold,  if  I  could  con- 
sent to  such  a  paltry  expedient  as  this. 
I  can  hardly  think  that  Parliament 
will  adopt  a  different  view.  I  can 
hardly  think  that  you,  who  inherit 
the  debt  contracted  by  your  predeces- 
sors— when,  having  a  revenue,  they 
reduced  the  charges  of  the  post-office, 
and  inserted  in  the  preamble  of  the 
bill  a  declaration  that  tlte  reduction  of 
the  revenue  should  be  made  good  by 
increased  taxation — will  now  refuse 
to  make  it  good.  The  effort  having 
been  made,  but  the  effort  having  faiU 
ed,  that  pledge  is  still  unredeemed. 
/  advised  you  not  to  give  that  pledge  ; 
but  if  you  regard  the  pledges  of  your 


which,  call  them  by  what  name  yon  predecessors,  it  is  for  you  now  to  re- 
please,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  deem  them.  *  *  *  I  appre- 
i  permanent  addition  to  the  public  hend  that,  with  almost  universal  ao- 
debt?  We  have  a  deficiency  of  nearly  quiescence,  I  may  abandon  the  idei  of 
L.d,000/)00  in  the  last  two  years :  supplying  the  deficiency  by  the  miser- 


is  there  a  prosper  of  reduced  cxpendi* 
tmre  f  Without  entering  into  details, 
but  looking  at  your  extended  empire, 
at  the  demands  which  are  made  for 
the  protection  of  your  commerce,  and 
tlie  general  state  of  the  world,  and 
ealltng  to  mind  the  intelltgenee  which 
has  lately  reaefaed  us,'*  [from  Affghan« 


able  desire  of  fresh  loans,  or  an  issue 
of  Exchequer  bills.  Shall  I,  then,  if 
I  roust  resort  to  taxation,  levy  it  upon 
the  articles  of  coneumption,  which 
constitute,  in  truth,  almost  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  ?  1  cannot  eanient  to 
any  proposal  for  increasing  tataiion  an 
the  great  articles  of  consumption  by  the 


iatan,J  <'ean  yon  antieipate  for  the    labouring  classes  of  society,**  [Is  it  the 
year  after  the  next,  the  possibilityi    friend  or  the  enemy  of  the  people,  that 


eoBsiflteDt  with  the  honour  and  safety 
of  this  country,  of  greatly  reducing 
the  public  expenses  ?  I  am  forced  to 
say,  I  cannot  calculate  on  that.  *  * 
*  Is  the  deficiency  I  have  ibentioned 
a  casual  deficiency  ?  Sir,  it  ie  not ; 
it  has  existed  for  the  last  seven  or 


is  here  speaking  ?]  "  I  say,  moreover, 
I  can  give  you  conclusive  proofs  that 
you  have  arrived  at  the  limita  of  taxi^ 
tion  on  articles  of  consumptloii.'*  t 
Sir  Robert  Peel  then  proceeded,  with 
calmness  and  dignity,  to  cneonnter 
the  possible,  if  not  even  prohaUe  fatal 


eight  years.    At  the  dole  of  1888,  the    unpopularity  ef  proposing  that  whieb 


deficiency  was  L.  1,428,000}  of  1889^ 
L.4dO,000|  of  1840,  L.  1, 457.000  i 
ef  1841,  L.li861,000.  I  estimate 
that  th«  defieieney  of  1843  will  be 
h.%SS4,090}  and  that  of  I843| 
L.8^70,000 ;  making  an  aggregate  defi- 
eienej,  in  six  yearSf  of  L.  10,079,0001 
•     •      With  this  proof  that  it  is  not 


he  succeeded  in  convincing  ParUsk* 
went  was  the  only  resource  left  a  eon** 
seientious  Minister— an  Incomi  Tax. 
''  I  will  now  state  wbdt  is  the  nns^ 
sure  which  I  propoee^  under  a  senit 
of  public  doty,  and  a  de4p  coBvictioit 
that  it  is  neeessary  lor  the  public  hi* 
teresti    and  impressed  at  the  saae 


*  Hansard,  voU  Ixi.  col.  423.  f  HaaStfd,  vol.  Ixl  col.  429,  480, 481. 
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time  with  an  equal  conviction**— 
fmarky  by  the  way,  the  exquisite 
judgment  with  which  this  suggestion 
was  here  thrown  in ! J— ^'  that  the  pre- 
sent sacrifices  which  I  call  on  you  to 
xnakoj  will  be  amply  compensated, 
ultimately,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  and  viuch  more  than  compensated, 
by  the  effect  which  they  will  have  in 
maintaining  public  cre£t  and  the  an- 
cient character  of  this  country.  In- 
stead of  looking  to  taxation  on  con- 
sumption— instead  of  reviving  the 
taxes  on  salt  or  on  sugar — it  is  my 
duty  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
posteuors  of  properly,  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  this  mighty  evil.  I  pro- 
pose, for  a  time  at  least,  (and  I  never 
bad  occasion  to  make  a  proposition 
with  a  more  thorough  conviction  of 
it  j  being  one  which  the  public  interest 
of  the  country  required) — I  propose 
that,  for  a  time  to  be  limited,  the  income 
oftitit  country  should  be  called  on  to  con- 
tribute  a  certain  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  this  mighty  and  growing  evil, 
•  *  *  should  bear  a  charge  not 
exceeding  7d.  in  the  pound,  which 
will  not  amount  to  3  per  cent,  but, 
speaking  accurately,  L.2, 18s.  4d.  per 
cent — for  the  purpose  of  not  ouly  sup- 
plying the  deficiency  in  the  revenue, 
but  of  enabling  us,  with  confidence 
and  satisfaction,  to  propose  great 
commercial  reforms,  which  will  afford 
a  hope  of  reviving  commerce,  and 
such  an  improvement  in  the  manufac- 
turiug  interests  as  will  re-act  on  every 
other  interest  in  the  country ;  and  by 
diminishing  the  prices  of  the  articles 
of  consumption  and  the  cost  of  living, 
will,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  Yiew, 
compensate  you  for  your  present  sacri- 
fices ;  whilst  you  will  be,  at  the  same 
time,  relieved  from  the  contemplation 
of  a  great  public  evil."  * 

We  have  quoted  the  very  words  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  because  they  are 
every  way  memorable  and  worthy  of 
permanent  conspicuousness.  In  point, 
for  instance,  of  mere  oratorical  skill, 
observe  the  matchless  tact  of  the 
speaker.  Conscious  that  he  was  about 
to  propose  what  would  come  like  a 
clap  of  thunder  on  all  present,  and  on 
the  country,  he  prepares  the  way  for 
its  favourable  reception,  by  pointing 
out  the  almost  necessarily  direct  pecu- 
niary benefit  ultimately  derivable  from 


his  unpalatable  tax;  and  the  instant 
that  he  has  disclosed  his  proposal,  in 
the  same  breath  carries  our  attention 
to  a  similar  topic — an  aiisurance  cal- 
culated to  arouse  the  self-interest  and 
excite  the  approbation  first  of  the 
commercial  classes,  and  then  of  all 
classes,  by  the  means  this  tax  will  give 
the  Minister  of  proposing  ''great 
commercial  reforms,"  and  '<  reducing 
the  cost  of  living."  No  power  of  de- 
scription we  possess  can  adequately 
set  before  the  reader  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  delivery  of  the  passage  above 
quoted,  and  which  was  shared,  as  the 
intelligence  was  communicated,  by  the 
country  at  large.  One  thing  was 
plain,  that  the  Minister,  disdaining 
personal  considerations  of  ud popu- 
larity,  had  satisfied  the  nation  that  a 
desperate  disease  had  been  detected, 
which  required  a  desperate  remedy. 
It  was — it  is,  in  vain  to  disguise  that 
an  income-tax  has  many  disgusting, 
and  all  but  absolutely  intolerable,  inci- 
dents and  characteristics,  and  which 
were  instantly  appreciated  by  all  who 
heard  or  read  of  the  proposal  for  its 
adoption ;  and  these  topics  were  poun- 
ced upon  by  the  late  Ministers  and 
their  supporters,  with  eager  und  des- 
perate determination  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  To  give  effect  to 
their  operations,  they  secured  an 
immediate  and  ample  interval  for 
exasperating  popular  feeling  against 
Ministers  and  their  abominable  propo- 
sition I  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  There 
was  a  bluff  English  frankness  about 
the  Minister  that  mightily  pleased  the 
country,  exciting  a  sympathy  in  every 
right-thinking  Englishman.  Here  was 
no  humbug  of  any  sort,  no  obtaining 
of  money  under  false  pretences.  At 
first  hearing  of  it,  honest  John  Bull 
staggered  back  several  paces,  with  a 
face  rueful  and  aghast;  buttoned  up 
his  pockets,  and  meditated  violence 
even ;  but,  in  a  few  moments,  albeit 
with  a  certain  sulkiness,  he  came 
back,  presently  shook  hands  with  the 
Minister,  and  getting  momentarily 
more  satisfied  of  bis  honesty,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  only  hoped 
that  a  little  breathing-time  might  be 
given  him,  and  that  the  thing  might 
be  done  as  quietly  and  genteelly  as 
possible  I     To  be  serious,   however. 


Hansard;  vol*  Izi.  col.  439. 
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Sj  whom,  let  us  ask,  bad  this  Minister 
^beea  brought  into  power?  by  whom 
xnost  furioQslj  and  unscrupulously  op- 
posed? The  former  were  those  oa 
"whom  he  instantly  imposed  this  very 
severe  and  harassing  tax ;  the  latter, 
those  whom  he  entirely  exempted  from 
it :  the  former,  those  who  couUi,  with 
a  little  ineonvenience,  make  the  effort 
requisite  to  protect  themselves  in  the 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  what  they  pos- 
sessed ;  the  latter,  those  who  were 
already  faint,  oppressed,  and  crushed 
beneath  burdens  thet^  were  unable  to  bear. 
Was  thb  justice,  or  injustice?  It  then 
fnust  be  very  contradistincti ve — was  the 
Minister,  in  this  instance,  the  poor 
nian*s  friend,  or  the  rich  man*s  friend  ? 
Was  he  exhibiting  ingratitude  and 
insanity,  or  a  truly  wL^e  and  honest 
statesmanship  ?  We  need  not  "  pause 
for  a  reply.**  It  has  been  sounding 
ever  since  in  our  ears,  in  the  accents 
of  national  concord,  and  of  admira- 
tion of  the  Minister  who,  in  his  very 
zenith  of  popularity  and  success,  pe- 
rilled all,  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
honour  and  conscience,  fearlessly  pro- 
posed a  measure  which  seemed  levelled 
directly  at  those  gifted  and  powerful 
classes  by  whom  be  had  been  so  long 
and  enthusiastically  supported ;  of  the 
Minister  who,  in  fine,  looked,  and 
made  the  country  look,  a  frightful 
danger  full  in  the  face — till  it  turned 
and  fled.  In  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
done  by  his  bitter  unscrupulous  fac- 
tious opponents  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  of  the  eloquent  and  con- 
Bcientioos  opposition  of  Lord  Brough- 
am in  the  House  of  Lords,  backed,  all 
the  while,  by  the  immediate  self- 
interest  of  those  who  were  to  smart 
under  the  tax,  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried 
his  great  and  salutary  measure  in  tri- 
umph through  both  Houses,  without 
one  single  material  alteration,  till  it 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  amidst 
the  applause  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions; for  even  those,  alas!  too  fre- 
quently bitter  and  jealous  censors  of 
English  conduct  and  character,  the 
French,  *'  owned  that  the  English 
people  had  exhibited  a  signal  and  glo- 
rious instance  of  virtue,  of  fortitude, 
of  self-denial,  and  sagacity."  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that,  on  quit- 
ting the  House  of  Commons  after 
beuiDg^  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  from  which  we  have  been  quo- 
ting. Lord  John  Russell  asked  a  gen- 
tleman of  brilliant  talent  and  lade- 
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pendent  character,  but  of  strong  liberal 
opinions,  *<  what  he  thought  of  Peel's 
financial  scheme  ?*'  Tiie  answer  was, 
"  It  is  so  fine  a  thing,  that  I  only  wish 
it  had  been  prepared  by  Lord  John 
Russell  instead  of  Sir  Robert  Peel !" 
On  which,  unless  we  are  mistaken. 
Lord  John  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
silence.  His  opposition  to  the  income- 
tax,  on  going  iut<f,  and  while  the  bill 
was  in,  committee,  was  temperate,  and 
even  languid;  and  he  stood  in  the 
dignified  attitude  worthy  of  his  ancient 
name,  and  of  personal  character,  far 
aloof  from  those  who,  throughout 
the  session,  pursued  a  line  of  con- 
duct uuprecedented  in  parliamentary 
history,  degrading  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  possibly  in  keeping 
with  all  that  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  them.  We  are  vastly  mis- 
taken if  Lord  John  does  not  regard 
them  with  secret  scorn,  and  experience 
a  shudder  of  disgust  from  any  momen- 
tary contact  with  them  ;  and  shall  not 
be  surprised  if,  during  the  ensuing 
session,  he  should  be  at  no  particular 
pains  to  conceal  the  state  of  his  mind. 
One  circumstance  highly  honour- 
able to  the  national  character,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  income-tax,  should  not 
escape  observation:  that  compara- 
tively little  or  no  real  opposition,  cer- 
tainly no  clamorous  opposition,  has 
been  offered  to  the  principle  of  the 
tax,  and  the  policy  of  its  imposition, 
by  those  on  whom  its  pressure  falls 
heaviest,  namely,  the  great  capitalists 
and  landed  proprietors  of  the  king- 
dom. "  The  grashopper,"  said  Mr 
Burke,  <'  fills  the  whole  field  with  the 
noise  of  its  chirping,  while  the  stately 
ox  browses  in  silence.*'  The  clamour 
against  the  income-tax  comes  mainly 
from  those  who  are  unscathed  by  it ; 
those  who  suffer  most  severely  from 
it,  suffer  in  silence.  The  inferior  ma- 
chinery of  the  income-tax  is  unques- 
tionably very  far  from  attaining  that 
degree  of  perfection,  which  we  had  a 
right  to  look  for  from  the  able  and 
practised  hands  which  framed  it.  The 
outcry  raised,  however,  against  the 
income-tax  on  this  score,  particu- 
larly on  the  ground  of  the  heedless- 
ness of  subordinate  functionaries,  is 
subsiding.  There  is  evident,  as  far  as 
the  Government  itself  is  concerned,  an 
anxious  det^ire  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  of  delicacy  and  forbear- 
ance, consistent  with  the  discharge  of 
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a  painful  bnt  imperative  dutj.  We 
repeat  that  the  outcry  in  questiooi 
however,  was  principally  occafiione<l 
by  those  who  had  least  real  cause,  on 
personal  grounds,  to  complain;  who 
(unfurtunatelyi  it  miy  he,  fur  them- 
selves)  never  yet  approached,  nor 
have  any  prospect  of  infringing  upon, 
the  fatal  dividing  point  of  <£150  a. 
▼ear,  in  spite  of  thch*  long  and  zealous 
literary  services,  under  the  very  be*t- 
eoniluctcd  and  truly  liberal  Radical 
newspspers,  which  they  have  filled, 
with  persevering  ingenuity,  day  after 
day,  with  eloquent  descriptions  of  the 
awful  state  of  feeling  in  the  country 
on  this  most  airocions  subject.  Where, 
patriotic,  but  most  imaginative  gen* 
tlempn  I  where  havo  been  the  grent 
meetings  summoned  to  condemn  the 
principle  of  the  tax  ?  The  great  laud- 
nolders,  the  great  eapitalist?,  the  great 
merchants,  are  pouring  their  contri- 
bntions  into  the  ezhanstcd  Treasury, 
with  scarce  a  murmur  at  the  tempo- 
rary inconvenience  it  may  occasion 
them  I — thus  nobly  responding  to  the 
appeal  so  earnestly  and  nobly  made  to 
them  by  the  Prime  Minister.  So, 
moreover,  are  the  vast  majority  of 
those  persons  on  whom  the  tax  fails 
with  peculiar  eeveiity— we  allude  to 
the  ocenpants  of  schedule  D— who 
mnst  pay  this  tax  out  of  an  income, 
alas !  evanescent  as  the  morning  mist ; 
which,  on  the  approach  of  sickness  or 
of  death  Is  instantly  annihilated^  These 
also  snffer  with  silent  fortitude ;  and 
we  think  we  have  heard  it  upon  snf- 
fieient  authority,  that  it  was  on  these 
persons  that  Ministers  felt  the  greatest 
reluctance  in  imposing  the  tax — at  least 
to  its  present  extent^  only  under  an  ab- 
solute compulsion  of  state  policy.  The 
total,  or  even  partial  exemption  of  this 
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sympathy.  Still,  let  him  not  lose 
sight  of  the  undoubted  hardships  borne 
by  his  wealthier  brethren,  la  it  no- 
thing for  a  man— say  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  the  Marquis  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  or  Lord 
Ashburton,  or  Mr  Rothschild  — to 
have  to  pay  down  their  L.3000, 
L.4000,  or  L.5000  clear  per  annum, 
as  the  per-centage  on  their  magnifi- 
cent incomes,  in  sudden  and  unex- 
pected addition  to  the  innumerable 
and  imperative  calls  upon  them  al- 
ready existing,  such  as  compulsory 
upholdrng  of  many  great  establish- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try— various  members  of  their  fami- 
lies— married  and  single — to  pupport 
in  a  style  adequate  to  their  rank  and 

{)08ition  in  the  country?  It  is  need-' 
ess,  however,  to  pursue  the  matter 
further.  The  plain  truth  is  thoro  is 
DO  help  for  it ;  the  burthen  is  one  that 
roust  be  borne,  and  it  is  being  borno 
bravely. 

But  why  mnst  this  dreadful  income- 
tax  be  borne?  What  has  led  to  it  ? 
The  Tast  majority  of  honest  and  think- 
ing men  in  the  nation  have  but  one 
answer  to  give  to  the  question .  That 
the  income-tax  is  the  penalty  the  na- 
tion must  pay  for  its  weakness  and  folly, 
in  permitting  a  Whig  Ministr}*  to  get 
into  power,  and  continue  in  power, 
''playing  such  fantastic  tricks"  as 
theirs,  for  the  last  ten  years,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  the  nation  ought 
to  have  foreseen  would  be  iuevitably 
followed  by  some  such  grievous  results 
as  tho  present.  This  income-tax, 
however,  let  onr  opponents  know, 
will  serTe  for  many  years  to  come, 
long  after  it  may  have  been  remoTcd, 
as  a  memento  to  prevent  the  country 
from  tolerating  the  retnrn  to  power 
elass  of  persons  from  the  operation  of    of  men  whose  relnetant  and  compnl- 


tbe  income-tax,  wonld  have  been  at^ 
tended  with  consequences  that  were 
not  to  be  contemplated  for  a  moment, 
and  into  which  it  is  impraetioable  here 
satisfactorily  to  enter.     The  tax  nn 


sory  exit  ft-om  power,  after  again  do- 
ing enormous  mischief,  will  be  follow- 
ed by  a  similar  result — will  imposo 
on  their  Conservative  successors  the 
bitter  necessity  of  imposing  another 


donbtedly  pinches  seterely  men  of    Ineome-tax.       ''  The  evil  that  they 


small  and  uaeertain  incomes^  who 
are  striving,  on  slender  meaBS,  to 
nahitain  a  respectable  station  in  so- 
eiety ;  tha  man  whoy  with  a  large 
family  to  btf  supported  and  edua^ed^ 
and  who  mores  in  a  respeetable  sphere 
of  society,  has  to  pay  his  L.9  or  L.I 2 
out  of  his  precarious  L.300  or  L.400 
a^year,  is  an  object  of  most  earnest 


do/*  does  indeed  "  live  after  them  ; " 
and  without  any  "  good,  interred  with 
their  bones !  **  With  the  frightful  de- 
left exhibited  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  still 
staring  us  in  the  face ;  the  war  in 
the  East  yet  to  be  paid  for ;  faith  to 
be  kept  with  the  public  creditor  both 
at  home  and  abroad  :  a  revenue  of  a 
million  a-year  recklessly  sacrificed  ia 
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reduciDff  the  postage  duties  :*  a  dcfi- 
cieDcy  in  the  last  quarter's  rcvenuef 
that  tells  its  own  frightful  story  as  to 
its  cause,  and  an  all  but  certain  heayy 
deficiency  to  be  looked  for,  we  fear, 
iQ  the  ensniDg  quarter :  with  all  this 
before  him,  will  any  member  or  sup" 
porter  of  the  late  Government — of  all 
other  persons — bo  found  hardy  enough 
to  rise  in  his  place  next  session,  and 
bait     Sir     Robert    Peel   about    the 
repeal    of   the    income-tax  ?      The 
country  will  not  tolerate  such  auda- 
city.   We  shall  not  reason  with  them  ; 
but  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are 
smarting  under  tlie  effects  of  the  late 
Uiuistry  *s  misconduct,who  have  a  right 
to  complain  loudly  and  iDdi<;uantly, 
and  enquire  with  eager  anxiety  when 
their  suddenly  augmented  pressure  is 
to  cease,  we  feel  compelled  to  express 
our  opinion*  founded  on  a  careful  ob* 
serration  of  our  present  financial  po- 
sition and  prospects,  that  we  see  no 
ehance  of  being  relieved  from  the 
borden  of  the  income-tax,  before  the 
period  originally  fixed  by  Sir  Robert 
reel.    Till  then  we  most  submit  with 
what  fortitude  and  cheerfulness   we 
may.      Under,  however,  a  year  or 
two's  steady  and  enlightened  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  matters  may 
mend  with  unexpected  rapidity ;  but 
it  is  not  in  the   ordinary  course  of 
human  affairs,  that  evils,  the  growth 
of  many  years,  can  be  remedied  in  a 
moment.     A  chronic  disease  of  the 
body  requires  a  patient  course  of  ab- 
stinence and  skilful  treatment,  to  af- 
ford a  chance  of  the  system^s  getting 
once  again  into  a  permanent  state  of 
health  ;  even  as  with  individuals,  so 
is  it  with  nations.     Tliat  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  drain  upon  our  re- 
sourees  from  the  East,  and  the  par- 
tial reimbursement  we  have  already 
realized,    will    sensibly    lighten    the 
barthena  under  which   the  Minister 
has  hitherto  laboured,  and  make  him 
with  joy  to  realize  the  expectations 
which*  m  proposing  the  income-tax, 
be  so  distinctly,  yet  cautiously,  held 
oat,  as  to  the  period  of  its  duration, 
we  may  consider  as  indisputable.  Add 
to  this  the  pacific  policy  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  uid  his  Cabinet  are  bent 
upoB  maintaining,  as  far  as  is  consis- 
UmX  with  »  jealous  regard  to  our  na- 


tional honour,  (and  wliieh  our  late 
resplendent  successes  are  calculated 
to  facilitate,)  and  the  revival,  erelong, 
of  the  revenue,  eoncurrently  with  that 
of  trade  and  commerce,  which  may  be 
confidently  anticipated  under  our  pre* 
sent  firm,  cautious,  and  experienced 
councils,  and  we  may  give  to  the 
winds  our  fears  as  to  the  contitiuance 
of  the  income-tax  one  instant  after 
it  can  be  prudently  dispensed  with. 
What,  however,  as  a  matter  of  mtre 
speculation,  if  the  nation  should  by 
and  by,  when  familiarized  with  the 
character  and  working  of  tlie  income- 
tax,   become  more  nK-.onciled  to  it, 
and  prefer  its  retention  as  a  substitnte 
for  the  Assessed  Taxes,  which  at  pre- 
sent press  so  heavily  on  p.ll,  but  par- 
ticularly on  the  working-classes  1  But 
while  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  remodelling 
the  Corn- Laws,  and  creating  a  now 
source  of  direct  revenue,  he  also  un- 
dertook another  task  —  a  herculean 
task,  one  utterly  hopeles?,  and  bc>ond 
the  reach  or  even  conception  of  any 
but  a  Minister  conscious  of  occupying 
an  impregnable  position  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country :  we  allude  to 
his  re- construction  of  our  entire  com- 
mercial system,  as  represented  by  his 
new  Tariff.     What  courage  was  re- 
quisite to  grapple  with  this  giant  dif- 
ficulty!    What  practical  skill ;  what 
patience  and  resolution ;  what  exact 
yet  extensive  acquaintance  with  mer- 
cantile affairs ;  what  a  comprehensive 
discernment  of  consequences;   what 
firm  impartiality  in  deciding  between 
vast  conflicting  interests,  were  here 
evinced  I      And  observe  —  all  these 
great  measures,  effecting  a  complete 
revolution  in  our  domestic  economy 
and  policy — the  fruits  of  only  a  few 
months  accession  to  office  of  a  Con- 
servative  Ministry !  All  the  while  that 
the  Radical  press  was  assailing  them 
on  the  ground  of  their  insolent  and 
cruel  disregard  of  their  duty,  and  of 
the  sufferings  of   the    people,  they 
were  engaged  upon  the  nnitcd  labours 
of  enquiry  and  reflection,  on  which 
alone  can  have  been  safely  based  the 
great  measures  which  we  have  been 
briefly  reviewing  I    **  But  all  these,** 
says  some  faithful  mourner  after  the 
deceased  Ministry,  *'  they  intended  to 
have  done,  and  would  have  done,  if 
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thej^  could,^^  Ajy  to  be  sure.  Ad- 
mit it^  for  tho  nonce ;  Hwas  easy  to 
»ai/  \U  but  the  thing  was  to  do  it^^ 
quoth  Mr  Blewitt !  That  same  doing, 
is  what  we  are  congratulating  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  upon.  Yes,  it  has  been 
done — the  great  experiment  is  being 
tried  ;  may  it  prove  as  safe  and  suc- 
cessful, as  it  is  bold  and  well  meant. 
It  must  be  regarded,  however,  as  only 
a  part  of  tho  entire  scheme  proposed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  judged  of  ac- 
cordingly, with  reference  also  to  the 
necessity  of  his  position,  arising  from 
the  last  acts  of  his  predecessors — from 
tho  spirit  and  temper  of  the  age. 
The  long-continued  languor  and  pro- 
stration of  our  commerce,  undoubtedly 
required  some  decisive,  but  cautious 
and  well-considered  movement,  in  the 
direction  of  free- trade.  How  far  we 
shall  be  met,  in  tho  same  spirit,  by 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Ame- 
rica, as  has  been  long  confidently  pre- 
dicted by  thobo  whose  opinions  have 
been  perseveringly  and  vehemently 
urged  upon  the  public,  now  remains 
to  be  seen.  Felie  faustumque  sit! 
But  at  present,  at  all  events,  our  ex- 
ample seems  not  likely  to  be  followed 
by  those  on  whom  we  most  calculated, 
and  time  alone  can  decide  between 
our  course  and  theirs— 'between  the 
doctrines  of  the  old  and  of  the  new 
school  of  political  economy— as  to 
which  is  the  short-sighted  and  mis- 
chievous— which  the  sagacious  and 
successful  policy.  The  powerful  pro- 
tection afibrded  by  the  now  Tariff  to 
our  colonial  produce,  is  one  of  its 
most  interesting  and  satisfactory  fea- 
tures. That,  however,  which  has 
justly  attracted  to  it  incomparably 
the  greatest  share  of  public  attention 
and  discussion,  is  the  introduction  of 
foreign  cattle.  This  topic  is  one  re- 
quiring to  be  spoken  of  in  a  diffident 
spirit,  and  most  guarded  language. 
Whether  it  will  effect  its  praisewor- 
thy object  of  lowering  the  price  of 
animal  food,  without  being  over- 
balanced by  its  injurious  effects  upon 
our  all-important  agricultural  inte- 
rests, we  shall  not  for  some  consider- 
able time  be  in  a  condition  to  deter- 
mine. At  present,  it  would  appear, 
that  the  alarm  of  the  farmers  on  this 
score  was  premature  and  excessive, 
and  is  subsiding.  The  combined  ope- 
ration of  this  part  of  the  new  Tariff, 
and  of  the  reduction  in  the  duties  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  may 


ultimately  have  the  effect  of  lowering 
the  rent  of  the  farmer,  and  of  stimu- 
lating him  into  a  more  energetic  and 
scientific  cultivation  of  the  land ;  and 
generally,  of  inducing  very  important 
modifications  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments between  landlords  and  tenants. 
In  some  of  the  most  recent  agricul- 
tural meetings,  speeches  have  been 
made,  from  which  many  journalists 
have  inferred  the  existence  of  rapidly- 
increasing  convictions  on  the  part  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  that  a  sweep- 
ing alteration  in  tho  Corn- Law  is 
inevitable  and  immediate.  They  are, 
however,  attaching  far  too  much 
weight  to  a  few  sentences  uttered, 
amidst  temporary  excitement,  by  a 
few  country  gentlemen,  in  some  eight 
or  ten  places  only  in  the  whole  king- 
dom. Let  them  pause,  at  all  events, 
till  they  shall  have  more  authentic 
data,  viz.  what  the  agricultural  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  will  say  in  their 
places,  in  the  ensuing  session.  Much 
of  the  sort  of  panic  experienced  by 
the  country  gentlemen  alluded  to, 
may  be  referred  to  a  recent  paragraph 
in  the  Globe  newspaper,  confidently 
announcing  the  intention  of  Ministers 
to  propose  a  fixed  duty  on  corn.  The 
glaring  improbability,  that  even  tnere 
such  a  project  contemplated  by  Mini- 
sters, they  would  (forgetting  their 
characteristic  caution  and  reserve) 
agitate  the  public  mind  on  so  critical 
a  question,  and  derange  vast  transac- 
tions and  arrangements  in  the  corn 
trade  by  its  premature  divulgement ; 
and,  above  all,  constitute  the  G/obe 
newspaper  their  confidential  organ 
upon  the  occasion,  should  alone  have 
satisfied  the  most  credulous  of  its  un- 
warrantable and  preposterous  charac- 
ter. We  acquit  the  Globe  newspaper 
of  intentional  mischief,  but  charge  it 
with  great  thoughtlessness  of  conse- 
quences. To  return,  however,  for  a 
moment,  to  that  topic  in  tho  new 
Tariff  most  important  to  farmers. 
We  believe  that,  since  the  day  (0th 
July  1842)  in  which  the  new  Tariff 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  the  entire 
importation  of  cattle  from  the  Conti- 
nent, has  fallen  far  short  of  a  single 
fortnight*8  sale  at  Smithfield;  but 
whether  this  will  be  the  state  of  things 
two  years,  or  even  a  twelvemonth 
hence,  is  another  matter.  At  present, 
at  all  events,  the  new  Tariff  has  had 
the  beneficial  effect  of  really  lowering 
the  price  of  provisions,  aud  of  other 
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airticles  of  consumptioDy  essentially 
conducing  to  the  comforts  of  the  lOf- 
l)ouriag  classes.  May  this,  in  any 
erent,  be  a.  permanent  result ;  and  who 
could  haTe  brought  it  about^  except 
BQch  a  Ministry  as  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  possessing  their  combined  qua- 
lifications, means,  and  opportunities, 
and  equally  bent  upon  using  them 
promptly  and  honestly  ? 

No  sooner  had  that  Parliament 
which  had  passed,  in  its  first  session, 
such  a  number  of  great  measures^ 
having  for  their  object  the  immediate 
beaefit  of  the  lower  orders,  (and,  it 
may  really  be  said,  almost  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  the  higher  orders,)  se- 
parated, after  its  exhausting  labours, 
than  there  occurred  those  deplorable 
aod  alarming  outrages  in  the  principal 
manufacturing  dbtricts,  which  so  ill 
requited  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
the  Legislature  in  their  behalf.  They 
exhibited  some  features  of  peculiar 
malignity — many  glaring  indications 
of  the  existence  of  a  base  and  selfish 
hidden  conspiracy  against  the  cause  of 
law,  of  order,  and  of  good  govern- 
ment. Who  were  the  real  originators 
and  contrivers  of  that  wicked  move- 
ment, and  what  their  objects,  is  a 
question  which  we  shall  not  here  dis- 
cuss, but  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  keen  and  vigilant  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  Parliament,  so  soon 
to  be  assembled.  If  a  single  chance 
of  bringing  the  really  guilty  parties 
to  justice — of  throwing  light  on  the 
actors  and  machinery  of  that  atrocious 
conspiracy  shall  be  thrown  away,  the 
public  interests  will  have  been  grie- 
vously betrayed.  On  this  subject, 
however*  we  have  no  apprehensions 
whatever^  and  pass  on  heartily  to  con- 
gratulate the  country  on  possessing  a 
Government  which  acted,  on  the  try- 
ing occasion  in  question,  with  such 
signal  promptitude,  energy,  and  pru- 
dence. Not  one  moment  was  lost  in 
faltering  indecision;  never  was  the 
majesty  of  the  law  more  quickly  and 
completely  vindicated;  never  was  there 
exhibited  a  more  striking  and  gratify- 
ing instance  of  a  temperate  and  dis- 
criminating exercise  of  the  vast  powers 
of  the  execntive.  The  incessant  at- 
tention of  all  functionaries,  from  the 
very  highest  to  the  lowest,  by  night 
and  by  day,  on  that  occasion*  at  the 
Home-  Office,  (including  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor- General,)  would  hardly 
tw  credited;  mercjf  to  the  misguided. 


but  instant  vengeance  upon  the  gnilty 
instigators  of  rebellion,  was  then,  from 
first  to  last,  the  rule  of  action.  The 
enemies  of  public  tranquillity  reckoned 
fearfully  without  their  host,  in  forget- 
ting who  presided  at  the  Home- Office* 
and  who  at  the  Horse  •  Guards.  No- 
thing could  be  better  than  the  Govern- 
ment examination  into  the  real  causes 
of  the  outbreak*  instituted  upon  the 
spot  the  very  moment  it  was  over* 
while  evidence  was  fresh  and  access- 
ible, and  of  which  the  guilty  parties 
concerned  have  a  great  deal  yet  to 
hear.  The  Special  Commission  for 
the  trial  of  the  rioters,  was  also  issued 
with  salutary  expedition.  The  pro- 
secutions were  carried  on  by  the  At- 
torney and  Solicitor- General*  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown*  in  a  dignified 
spirit  at  once  of  forbearance  and  de- 
termination, and  with  a  just  discri- 
mination between  the  degree  of  cul- 
pability disclosed.  The  merciful  spirit 
in  which  the  prosecutions  were  con- 
ducted by  the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown,  was  repeatedly  pointed  out  to 
the  misguided  criminals  by  the  Judges ; 
who,  on  many  occasions,  intimated 
that  the  Government  had  chosen  to 
indict  for  the  minor  ofience  only, 
when  the  facts  would  have  undoubtedly 
warranted  an  indictment  for  high 
treason,  with  all  its  terrible  conse- 
quences. Before  quitting  thisincidental 
topic  of  legal  proceedings,  let  us  add 
a  word  upon  the  substantial  improve- 
ments effected  in  the  administration 
of  justice  during  the  late  session*  and 
of  which  the  last  volume  of  the  statute- 
book  affords  abundant  evidence*  prin- 
cipally under  the  heads  of  bankruptcy, 
insolvency,  and  lunacy.  Great  and 
salutary  alterations  have  been  effected 
in  these  departments,  as  well  as  various 
others ;  the  leading  statutory  changes 
being  most  ably  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  continues 
to  preside  over  his  court,  and  to  dis- 
charge his  high  and  multifarious  duties 
with  his  accustomed  dignity  and  saga- 
city. His  recent  bankruptcy  appoint- 
ments have  certainly  been  canvassed 
by  the  Radical  press  with  sufficient 
freedom*  but  on  very  insufficient 
grounds.  No  appointments  could 
have  been  made  against  which  un- 
scrupulous faction  might  not  have 
raised  a  clamour.  That  temporarily 
excited  in  the  present  instance,  has 
quite  died  away.  The  appointments  in 
question  have  undoubtedly  been  made 
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with  li  due  regard  to  the  public  interest ; 
but  did  the  intelligent  censon  of  the  Ra- 
dical press  expect  that  those  appoint- 
mentsofL.  1500a-year  would  be  souglit 
for  or  accepted  by  men  at  the  bar,  al- 
ready mailing  their  L.SOOO,  L.5000, 
L.8000,  or  L.lOjOOO  a-year,  and  aspi- 


ourseWes  to  speak»  and  the  like  of 
whom  has  ne?er  yet  appeared^  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  never  will  again  ap- 
pear, in  British  history.  Immediately 
before  and  after  their  expulsion  from 
office,  they  pointed  to  this  scene  of 
their  long  misconduct,  and,  with 


ring  to  the  very  highest  honours  of    sort  of  heartless  jocularity,  asked  Sir 


their  profession  ?  The  gentlemen  who 
have  accepted  these  appointments,  are 
many  of  them  personally  known  to  us 
as  ^tiiy  acute  and  able  practical  men, 
who  will  be  found  to  give  the  utmost 
tatisfaction  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  to  both  the  profession  and  the 
public.  The  two  Vice- Chaneeliors, 
Sir  James  L.  Knight  Bruce,  and  Sir 
James  Wigram,  are  admirable  ap- 
pointments. Each  mubt  have  resign- 
ed a  practice  very  far  exceeding — 
perhaps  doubling,  or  even  trebling 
— 4heir  present  salaries  of  office.  The 
transference  to  the  former,  without 
any  additional  salary,  of  the  office  of 
Chief  Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  (vacant 
by  the  recent  death  of  Sir  John  Cross,) 
was  a  highly  advantageous  and  econo- 
mical arrangement  fur  the  publio,  at 
the  willing  expense  of  Vice-  Chancel- 
lor Knight  Bruce. 

May  we  here  be  allowed  to  allude 
for  an  instant  to  a  very  delicate  topic 
.—the  new  Poor-  Law — simply  to  call 
attention  to  the  resolute  support  of  it 
by  the  present  Government  (whether 
right  or  wrong),  as  at  least  a  pretty 


Robert  Peel  **  What  he  meant  to  do 
with  Ireland  ? " — adding,  that  wliaU 
ever  else  he  might  bo  able  to  do,  by 
the  aid  of  intrigue  and  corruption, 
*'  he  could  never  govern  Ireland.** 
How  now,  gentlemen  ?  What  will  you 
find  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  Ministers 
in  the  coming  session  ?  What  has  be- 
come of  your  late  patron,  Mr  O'Con- 
nel  ?  Is  *'  his  occupation  gone  P'*  Is 
he  spending  the  short  remainder  of 
his  respectable  old  age  at  Darrynane, 
even  (begging  pardon  of  the  noble 
animal  for  the  comparison) 

''  like  a  woro-out  Hon  in  a  cave, 

That  goes  not  out  to  prey  ?*' 

What  can  you  any  longer  do,  or  af- 
fect to  do,  old  gentleman,  to  earn  your 
honourable  wages  ?  Is  there  not  (at 
the  lawyers  would  style  it)  a  failure 
of  consideration  ?  If  you  go  on  iiny 
longer  collecting  '<  the  rent,'*  may  yon 
not  be  liable  to  an  indictment  for  ob- 
taining money  under  falie  pretences  ? 
Poor  old  soul  I  his  cuckoo  cry  of  Re- 
peal grows  feebler  and  feebler ;  yet 
he  must  keep  it  up,  or  starve.  Tem- 
decisive  evidence  of  their  uprightness  pus  abire  senex  /  satis  clamasti  I  That 
and  independence.  On  this  sore  sub-  Ireland  is  still  subject  to  great  evils, 
jeet  we  shall  not  dwell,  nor  do  we  feel  recent  occurrences  painfully  attest, 
bound  to  offer  any  opinion  of  our  own  Mr  Pitt,  in  1799,  (23d  January,) 
as  to  the  alleged  merits  or  demerits  of  pointed  out  what  may  still  be  ro- 
the  new  Poor- Law  ;  but  it  certainly     garded  as  their  true  source  :—•*  I  say 

that  Ireland  is  subject  to  great  and 
deplorable  evils,  which  have  a  deep 
root :  for  they  lie  in  the  nature  of  the 
country  itself;  in  the  present  charac- 
ter, manners,  and  habits  of  its  people ; 
in  their  want  of  intelligence,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  their  ignorance ;  in 
the  unavoidable  separation  of  certain 
classes ;  in  the  state  of  property ;  In 
its  religious  distinctions  ;  in  the  ran- 
cour which  bigotry  engenders,  and 
superstition  rears  and  cherishes.*'* 
How  many  of  these  roots  of  evil  are 
still  in  existence ! 

But  consider  what  we  have  done» 
even  already,  for  Ireland,  -by  giving 
her  the  blessings  of  a  strong  and 


looks  as  though  Ministers  had  resolved 
to  do  what  they  believed  to  be  right, 
mat  coilum.  What  other  motive  they 
ean  have,  is  to  us,  at  least,  ioeonceiv- 
able. 

Let  us  again  point  with  undisguised 
triumph  to  laELANo,  as  a  very  striking 
instance  of  the  results  of  a  sound  and 
firmly-administered  Conservative  po- 
licy. The  late  Government  misgo- 
verned Ireland,  In  order  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  continue  misgo- 
verning England.  Their  memory  will 
ever  be  execrated  for  their  surrender 
of  that  fair  portion  of  the  empire  into 
the  hands  of  a  political  reprobate  and 
impostor,  of  wnom  we  cannot  trust 
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honest  GoYernment ;  what  a  blow  we 
have  aimed  at  absenteeism,  in  a  par- 
ticular proTision  of  our  iucome-tax! 
Nit  dcsjjerandum,  gentlemen^  give  us 
a  little  time  to  unravel  jour  loug  tis- 
sue of  misgovernment ;  and>  in  the 
mean  time»  make  ha^te^  and  go  about 
in  quest  of  a  grievance,  if  jou  can  find 
one,  against  the  ensuing  session.  De- 
pend upon  it^  we  will  redress  it ! 

The  present  aspect  of  foreign  af* 
fairs  is  calculated    to  excite    mixed 
feelings  of  pain  and  exultation  in  the 
breast  of  a  thoughtful  observer.    The 
national  character  of  Great   Britain 
had   unquestionably  fallen  in   Euro- 
pean estimation,  and  lost  much  of  the 
eommandlng  influence   of    its  mere 
name,  during  the  last  few  years  pre- 
ceding the  accession  to  office  of  the 
present  Government.     That  was  an 
event — viz.  the  formation  of  a  Cabi- 
net at  St  JameB*s,  containing  Sir  Robert 
Peelf  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Stanley — which 
jubtly  excited  an  instant  and  great 
sensation  in  all  foreign  courts,  regard 
being  had  to  the  critical  circumstances 
of  the  times.     Every  one,  both   at 
home  and  abroad,  knew  well  that  if 
WAa  was  at  hand,  here  was  a  Govern- 
ment to  conduct  it  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  even  under  the  most 
adverse    circumstances     imaginable, 
with   all  our  accustomed    splendour 
and  success.     But  all  knew,   at  the 
same  time,  that  imminent  as  was  the 
danger,  if  a  profound  statesmanship 
could  avert  it,  consistently  with  the 
preservation  of  the  national  honour, 
tliat  danger  would  promptly  disappear. 
The  new  Cabinet  instantly  proclaim- 
ed theoEiselves  *'  lovers  of  peace,  but 
not  afraid  of  war;"  and  an  altered 
tone  of  feeling  and  policy  was  quickly 
observable  on  the  Continent. 

The  peculiar  position  and  interests 
of  Great  Britain  impose  upon  her  one 
paramount  obligation — to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,  especially  in  Europe— 
never,  except  upon  compulsion — 
when  bound  by  treaty,  or  when  the 
eye  of  a  profound  and  watchful  states- 
manship has  detected  in  existence  un- 
questionable elements  of  danger  to 
the  general  peaee  and  welfare  of  the 
world.  To  M  always  scmtinizinp^  the 
moveiiieiits  of  foreign  states,  with  a 
fiew  to  ooDTicting  them  of  designs 
to  deatroj  the  baUnee  of  power  (as  It 


is  called)  in  Europe,  and  thereupon 
evincing  a  disposition  to  assume  an 
offensively  distrustful  and  hostile  atti- 
tude, requiring  explanations,  and  dis- 
claimers, and  negotiations,  which 
every  one  knows  the  slightest  miscar- 
riage may  convert  into  inevitable  pre- 
texts and  provocatives  of  war — is 
really  almost  to  court  the  destruction 
of  our  very  national  existence.  If  there 
was  one  principle  of  action  possessed 
by  the  late  Government  to  bo  regard- 
ed as  of  more  importance  than  an- 
other, it  was  that  of  maintaining  peace^ 
and  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations.  This,  indeed,  was  em- 
blazoned upon  the  banner  unfurled  by 
Lord  Grey,  on  advancing  to  the  head 
of  affairs.  Can  it,  however,  be  neces- 
sary to  show  how  systematically-— 
how  perilously — this  principle  was 
set  at  nought  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment ?  As  represented  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  Great  Britain  had  got  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  pestilent,  intra-' 
sive,  mischief- making  of  neighbours. 
A  little  louger,  and  our  name  would 
have  actually  stuuh  in  the  noitiits  of 
Europe.  Some  began  to  hate  us ; 
others,  to  despise  us !  1  all,  to  cease 
dreading  us.  in  the  language  of  a 
powerful  journalist,  (the  Spectator,") 
opposed  on  most  points  to  the  present 
Government,  '^  the  late  Ministers 
commenced  a  career,  perilous  in  the 
extreme  to  all  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation — demoralizing  public  opinion, 
wasting  public  resources,  and  entang- 
ling the  country  in  quarrels  alike  end- 
less and  aimless ;  and  all  this  with  a 
labouring  after  melodramatic  stage 
effect,  and  a  rcgardlessness  of  con- 
sequences perfectly  unprecedented.** 
We  were,  in  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness,  fast  losing  our  moral  as- 
cendency in  Europe— by  a  series  of 
querulous,  petty,  officious,  needless, 
undignified  interpositions ;  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  vacillatuig  and  short- 
sighted policy;  by  appearing  (novel 
position  for  Great  Britain)  **  willing 
to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike;** 
by  conceiving  and  executing  idle  and 
preposterous  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment and  conquest.  To  go  no  fur- 
ther in  Europe  than  our  immediate 
neighbour,  France,  let  us  ask  whether 
Lord  Palmerston  did  not  bring  us  to 
the  very  verge,  and  keep  us  at  it  for 
many  months,  of  actual  war  with  that 
power,  which  is  always  unhappily 
eager  to  **  cry  hurra,  and  let  slip  th6 
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dog^  of  war  ;*'  and  with  reference  to 
us,  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  create 
occasions  for  misunderstandiog,  and 
hostilities?  Were  we  not  really  on 
the  verge  of  war? — of  a  war  which 
would  have  instantly  kindled  all  over 
Europe  a  war  of  extermination  ?  Not, 
however^  to  descend  to  the  discussion 
of  recent  occurrences  familiar  to 
every  body^  we}  shall  very  briefly  ad- 
vert to  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
America,  with  China,  and  of  our  af« 
fairs'jn  British  India,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  assumed  the  direction  of  aflairs. 
Lord  Palmerston  has  never  been  suf- 
ficiently called  to  account  for  his  long, 
most  disgraceful,  and  perilous  neglect 
of  our  serious  differences  with  Ame- 
rica; and  which  had  brought  us  to 
within  a  hair*s-breadth  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  which,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  issue,  (possibly  not 
difficult  to  have  foreseen,)  would  have 
been  disastrous  to  both  countries,  and 
to  one  of  them  utterly  destructive.  It 
is  notorious  that  within  the  last  eight- 
een or  twenty  months,  every  arrival 
from  the  west  was  expected  to  briog 
intelligence  of  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  The  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling  towards  us  in  America  was 
being  every  hour  more  exasperated 
and  malignant.  The  accession  of  the 
present  Government  opened,  however, 
a  bright  and  happy  prospect  of  an  ad- 
justment of  all  difficulties,  honourable 
to  both  parties.  How  long  had  they 
been  in  power,  before  they  had  earned 
universal  applause  by  their  prompt 
and  masterly  move,  in  dispatching 
Lord  Ashhurton  to  America  on  his 
delicate,  difficult,  and  most  responsible 
mission  ?  Was  ever  man  selected  for 
a  great  public  duty  so  peculiarly  and 
consummately  fitted  for  it?  And  how 
admirably  has  he  discharged  it!  as 
our  opponents  may  hear  for  them- 
selves early  in  the  ensuing  session.  Do 
Ministers  deserve  no  credit  for  hitting 
on  this  critical  device?  Was  it  no 
just  cause  of  congratulation,  to  be  able 
to  find  such  a  person  amongst  the  ranks 
of  their  own  immediate  and  most  dis- 
tinguished supporters  ?  We  are  now, 
happily,  at  perfect  peace  with  Ame- 
rica ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  pre- 
sent untoward  appearances,  trust  that 
both  countries  will  soon  reap  the  ad- 
vantages of  it.  Of  what  real  value 
that  peace  may  be,  however,  with 
reference  to  their  extensive  commer- 
cial relationa  with  us^  is  another  ques- 


tion, dependent  entirely  on  the  cha- 
racter which  they  may  vindicate  to 
themselves  for  honour  and  fidelity  in 
their  pecuniary  transactions.  That 
rests  with  themselves  alone :  whether 
they  will  go  forward  in  a  career  of 
improvement  and  greatness,  or  sink 
into  irretrievable  disgrace  and  ruin, 
REPUDIATED  and  scouted  by  all  man- 
kind. We  cannot  quit  America  with- 
out a  very  anxious  allusion  to  late 
occurrences  in  Canada.  We  feel 
words  inadequate  to  express  our  sense 
of  the  transcendent  importance  of  pre- 
serving in  their  integrity  our  Cana- 
dian possessions.  No  declaration  of 
her  Majesty  since  her  accession  gave 
greater  satisfaction  to  her  subjects* 
than  that  of  her  inflexible  determina- 
tion to  preserve  inviolate  her  posses- 
sions in  Canada.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  Lord  Durham  did  incalculable, 
and  perhaps  irreparable,  mischief  there. 
We  have  no  time,  however,  to  enter 
into  details  concerning  either  his 
policy  and  proceedings,  or  those  of 
Lord  Sydenham  ;  and  we  are  exceed, 
ingly  anxious  also  to  ofPcr  no  observa- 
tions on  the  recent  movements  of  Sir 
Charles  Bagot,  beyond  a  frank  ex- 
pression of  the  profound  anxiety  with 
which  we  await  Ministerial  explana- 
tions in  the  ensuing  session.  Before 
these  pages  shall  have  met  the  reader's 
eyes.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  may  be  no 
longer  numbered  among  men.  We 
therefore  withhold  all  comment  on  his 
late  proceedings,  which  we  are  satis- 
fied have  originated  in  an  anxious 
desire  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
his  country.  We  confidently  believe 
that  Ministers  will  be  able  abundantly 
to  satisfy  the  country  upon  this  sub- 
ject; and  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
necessity  arising,  they  will  choose  a 
successor  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot  every 
way  qualified  for  his  very  responsible 
post,  thoroughly  instructed  as  to  the 
line  of  policy  he  is  to  adopt,  and  cap- 
able of  carrying  it  out  with  skill  and 
energy.  It  is  impossible  to  turn  to 
India,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  ne- 
cessarily rapid  and  general  view  of 
the  course  of  recent  events  thcre» 
without  experiencing  great  emotion, 
arising  from  confiicting  causes.  We 
have  already  said,  that  our  vast  and 
glorious  Indian  empire  is  indeed  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  Every  one  of 
our  countrymen  is  aware  of  the  means 
by  which  we  originally  acquired  it, 
and  that  have  subsequently  augmented 
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sessions.  Lord  Auckland,  in  listening, 
and  his  superiors  at  home  in  instruct- 
ing him  to  listen,  to  the  representa** 
tions  of  Shah  Soojah»  and  to  be  per- 
suaded by  him  to  embark  in  the  late 
disastrous  and  disgraceful  campaigii^ 
were  guilty  either  of  an  incredible 
weakness  and  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  cause  they  were  espousing,  to- 
gether with  an  inconceiTable  degree 
of  short-sightedness  as  to  the  most 
obvious  consequences  of  it,  or  of  in- 
famous hypocrisy  in  making  the  resto- 
ration of  Shah  Soojah  only  the  pretext 
and  stepping-stone  to  the  conquest  of 
Affghanistan,in  the  most  criminal  and 
reckless  spirit  of  imaginary  aggran- 
dizement and  extension  of  territory 
that  ever  has  actuated  the  rulers  of 
India.  Will  they  pretend  that  it  was 
really  designed,  and  necessarily  so, 
solely  for  the  purpose  uf  defeating 
subtle  and  dangerous  intrigues  on  the 
part  of  Russia  and  Persia  ?  Listen  to 
the  language  of  one  of  the  responsible 
authors  of  the  policy  since  followed  by 
such  fearful  consequences.  Sir  John 
Hobhouse — who,  on  the  11th  July 
1840,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner 
given  to  their  richly  and  prematurely 
rewarded  hero.  Lord  Keane,  thus 
poured  forth  his  insane,  exulting 
avowal  of*  the  real  object  they  had 
had  in  view : — 

**  The  gallant  officer  had  alluded  to  the, 
late  addition  made  to  the  vast  territory  of 
the  East  India  Company.  Jt  was  just 
possible  that  that  territory  had  at  that 
moment  received  a  further  and  important 
increase.  It  is  just  possible,  that  since  he 
(Sir  John  Hobhouse)  last  met  the  Direc- 
tors at  the  festive  board — now  ahout  six 
months  since — the  Government  of  India 
Jias  been  enabled  to  make  an  addition  to 
its  territory,  the  va^t  consequences  of 
which  could  scarcely  be  imagined  in  the 
wildest  dream  of  fancy ^  and  which  for 
centuries  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
empire  !  ! !  In  the  history  of  the  world 
there  was  no  instance  of  yearly  sovereigns 
(as  the  Directors  of  the  Company  were) 
having  conquered  so  vast  a  territory  as  that 
of  India.  There  was  no  instance  of  such 
successive  success.  To  them  the  happf. 
ness  belonged  of  giving  to  the  vast  coun- 
try under  their  control  the  blessing  of  edu- 
cation. It  was  owing  to  God's  minister- 
ing hand,  by  which  successive  Directions 
had  sprung  up  to  spread  the  benefits  of 
light  and  knowledge  in  India,  and  among 
a  people  enshrouded  in  darknees  and  idola- 
fbakeii  the  whole  of  our  Eastern  pos-    ^ry.    It  was  scarcely  a  hundred  years  ago 
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aod  retained  it  by  an  almost  inconceiv- 
able amount  of  expenditure  and  exer- 
tion— ^by  the  display  of  overwhelming 
civil  and  military  genius.  If,  more- 
over, he  has  entered  into  Indian  his« 
torj  with  proper  feeling  and  intelli- 
gence,  be  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  truth  and  force  of  the  celebrated 
saying  of  one  who  contributed  im- 
mensely to  our  ancient  greatness  in 
India,  viz. — that  we  hold  India  by 
OriKioN  only:  the  opinion  which  is 
there  entertained  of  our  greatness  of 
national  eharacter,  intellectual  and 
moral — of  our  wisdom,  our  justice, 
oor  power.  If  this  fail  us,  our  down- 
fall in*  India  inevitably  follows;  and 
memorable  and  tremendous  indeed 
will  be  such  an  event,  amongst  all 
nations,  and  at  all  future  times,  till 
the  name  of  England  is  blotted  from 
the  recollection  of  mankind.  There- 
fore it  IS  that  we  all  regard  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  in  India  with  pro- 
found anxiety,  justly  requiring,  in 
thoee  to  whom  it  is  entrusted,  an  inti- 
mate practical  acquaintance  with  In- 
dian cbaraeter  and  manners,  with 
Anglo- Indian  history,  and  a  clear 
view  of  the  policy  to  be  ever  kept  in 
^ight,  and  ability  and  determination 
to  carry  it  out  to  the  uttermost. 
When  Lord  Auckland  went  to  India, 
under  the  Whig  Government,  in  1836, 
he  found  both  its  foreign  and  domes- 
tic affairs  in  a  satisfactory  state — 
peaceful  and  prosperous — with,  upon 
the  whole,  a  sufficient  military  force, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  reduc- 
tions of  Lord  William  Bentinck. 
How  did  he  leave  it  to  his  successor. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  in  1841?  The 
prospect  which  awaited  that  successor 
was  indeed  dark,  troubled,  and  bloody. 
An  army,  alas !  dreadfully  defeated  in 
one  quarter,  and  dangerously  disaf- 
fected in  another ;  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation in  Affghanistan  ;  probable 
hostilities  with  Burmah  and  Nepaul ; 
an  almost  hopelessly  involved  foreign 
policy;  and,  moreover,  under  these 
desperate  circumstances,  with  a  trea- 
sury empty! 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one 
topic,  the  war  in  Affghanistan — which 
we  fearlessly,  and  with  deep  indigna- 
tion, pronounce  to  have  inflicted  al- 
most irreparable  injury  on  the  British 
nation — an  almost  indelible  stain  on 
the  Britiah  character — and  to  have 
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niiee  the  power  of  the  Kast  IndU  Com- 
pany  was  felt  in  India ;  their  bftnnert  were 
nofr  flying  from  the  Indus  to  the  Bnrram- 
pooter.  He  would  aay  emphatically,  go 
ou  in  the  great  work  of  extending  the  re- 
ligion, cirilization,  and  education  of  In- 
dia ;  for  the  wishes  of  the  good  are  with 


The  •laUing  FreDoh  prew^  oq  hMr- 
ing  of  our  recent  dlBastert^  thus  ex- 
pressed themselves :  *  **  EngUmd  ii 
rich  and  energetic*  She  may  re-esta* 
bliah  her  dominion  in  India  for  som§ 
time  longer ;  but  the  term  of  htr  Indian 


,     .  empire  is  marked ;  it  will  coneluda  be* 

you-^o  on  in  your  great  work,  for  the    f^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ce/i/nry."     Such 

sake  of  India,  and  Great  Bntam  itself."         \^  ^^^^  anticipate<U-8Qch  would 

What  must  novo  be  the  feelings  of  bave  been  the  inevitable  result,  of  the 
Sir  John  Hobhouse  and  his  brother  policy  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Go- 
ex-  Ministers  on  this  paragraph  catch- 
ing his  eyes ;  when  they  reflect  on  the 
friifhtful  sacrifice  of  life,  British  and 
Afighan — the  defeat  of  our  arms  while 
engaged  in  a  shameful  and  wicked 
cause — with  its  perilous  effects  upon 
the  stability  of  our  tenure  of  India — 
which  have  directly  resulted  from 
the  measures  thus  vaingloriously 
vaunted  of  I  A  thousand  reflections 
here  occur  to  us  upon  the  subject  of    and  complete  success,  at  one  and  the 


vernment,  guided  by  the  profound 
gacity  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoo, 
made  it  their  first  business  totaU^  io 
reverse;  not,  however,  till  they  bad 
completely  re-established  the  old  ter- 
ror of  onr  arms,  convinoing  the  natives 
of  India  that  what  we  were  of  yor^ 
we  still  are ;  that  our  punishment  of 
treachery  is  instant  and  tremendous ; 
that  we  can  act  with  irresistible  vigour 


the  insane  (or  guilty)  conduct  of  the 
late  Government  in  India ;  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  article  has  already 
reached,  compels  us  to  suppress  them. 
We  the  less  regret  this  circumstance, 
however,  because  there  really  seems 
but  one  opinion  upon  this  topic  among 
well-informed  persons.  After  the  last 
intelligence  from  India,  it  is  idle«  it  is 
needless,  to  attempt  reasoning  on  the 
subject;  to  ask  how  wo  should  have 
streugihened  ourselves  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  powerful  and  (according  to 
authentic  intelligence)  a  really  friend- 
ly chief  in  Dost  Mahommed ;  how  we 
could  even  have  occupied  Affghanistan 
without  a  ruinous  expenditure,  conti- 
nual alarm  and  danger  from  a  perpe- 
tual series  of  treachery  and  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  to  what  purpose,  after  all, 
of  solid  advantage !  The  whole  policy 
of  Lord  Auckland  was  incontestably 
one  of  mad  encroachment,  conquest, 
and  aggrandizement,  in  utter  ignor- 
ance of  the  character  and  exigencies 
of  the  times;  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's memorable  prediction  is 
now  far  more  than  fulfilled !  "  ]t 
will  not  be  till  Lord  Auckland's 
policy  )uu  reached  the  zenith  of  apparent 
succtss,  that  its  dtfficuUies  will  begin  to 
deoelope  themselves. ^^  Begin  to  deve- 
lope  themselves  I  What  would  have  be- 
come of  us,  had  the  councils  originat- 
ing that  policy  still  been  in  the  as- 
cendant, we  tremble  to  contemplate. 


same  moment,  both  in  India  and  in 
China.  In  their  minds,  may  the 
splendour  of  our  recent  victories  efface 
the  reeollectton  of  our  previous  bloody 
and  disgracefol  defeats!  And  if 
we  cannot  make  them  forget  the 
wickedness— tho  folly — the  inadoess 
which  originally  dictated  our  iovasion 
of  Affghanistan,  at  least  we  have 
shown  them  how  calmly  and  magna- 
nimously we  can  obey  the  dictates 
of  justice  and  of  prudence,  in  the 
very  moment  of  fierce  and  exciting  mid" 
tary  triumph.  May,  indeed,  such  be 
the  effect  of  all  that  has  recently  oc- 
curred, whether  adverse  or  prosper* 
ous,  in  India!  For  the  former,  the 
guilty  councils  of  the  late  Government 
are  aJone  answerable ;  for  the  latter, 
we  are  exclusively  indebted  to  the  vi- 
gour and  sagacity  of  our  present  Go- 
vernment. The  proclamation  in  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  announces  our 
abandonment  of  Affghanistan  will  pro- 
bably excite  great  discussion,  and  pos- 
sibly (on  the  part  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment) furious  objurgation,  io  the  en- 
suing session  of  Parliament.  We  are 
80  delighted  at  the  achievement  which 
was  the  subject  of  that  proelamation* 
that  even  were  there  valid  grounds  of 
objection  to  its  taste  and  policy,  we 
should  entirely  overlook  them.  If 
even  Lord  Ellenborough*  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  glorious  moment  in 
which  he  penned  the  proclamation^ 


■*  •».. 
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dspart^d  from  Um  ttjU  of  all  preTioui 
itate  documenU  of  that  character^  was 
it  not  Terj  ezeosabla?  But  we  are 
diiposed  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of 
the  ttep  he  took.  It  may  be  said  that 
it  waa  highly  impolitic  to  make  to 
frank  ao  avowal  to  the  nalives  of 
India^  that  a  mere  change  of  Ministry 
at  home  may  be  attend^  with  a  total 
and  inatant  revolntion  in  our  native 
policyy  to  place  on  record  a  formal  and 
humiliating  eonfesaion  of  our  errora 
and  miaconduet.  But  let  it  be  borne 
in  miod  how  potent  and  glaring  waa 
alreadj  that  error»  that  misconduct^ 
with  all  ita  alarming  oonsequencei ; 
and  that  one  ao  intimately  acquainted 
aa  LfOrd  Ellenborough  with  the  Indian 
character^  may  have  teen,  then  and 
there,  reaaoaa  to  recommend  the 
courae  he  haa  adopted,  which  may 
not  occur  to  ua  at  home.  That 
document  will  truly  purport,  in  all 
time  to  come,  to  have  been  issurd 
ia  a  spirit  of  remarkable  wisdom  and 
justice,  at  the  very  moment  of  our 
hating  achieved  the  proudest  triumph 
we  could  have  desired  for  our  arms. 
But,  above  all,  what  does  that  striking 
doeumeot  tell,  but  the  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth  f  Let  us,  however, 
DOW  confidently  rely  on  the  vast  ad- 
vantages whioh  we  cannot  but  derive 
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from  a  prudent  and  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  India.  We 
trust  that  Lord  Ellenborough  will 
persevere  in  the  admirable  line  of 
conduct  which  he  has  hither  to  adopted, 
turning  neither  tu  the  right  hand  nor 
the  lef^,  disturbed  by  no  biuister  hopes 
or  fears.  Let  his  grand  ohject  be,  by . 
every  legitimate  means  at  his  com- 
mand, to  Anglicize  India ;  to  encou- 
rage the  adoption  of  Euglish  habits  of 
thought,  the  practical  appreciation  of 
English  principles  of  government ;  in 
short,  thoroughly  to  identify  the  people 
of  India  with  the  people  of  England, 
in  all  their  partialities,  and  prejudices, 
and  interests.  Every  thing  he  has 
hitherto  done  in  India,  we  rejoice  to 
observe,  tends  this  way.  Let  him 
but  persevere,  and  he  will  acquire  im- 
perishable renown,  and  reflect  perma- 
nent splendour  on  the  Government 
which  appointed  him.  In  a  confident 
and  well-founded  reliance  upon  his 
fitness  for  his  post,  upon  hid  capacity 
for  thoroughly  carrying  out  the  po- 
licy  of  a  strong  and  enlightened  Con- 
servative government,  which  has  en- 
trusted to  him  the  management  of 
such  vast  and  splendid  national  inter- 
ests—  the  nation  now  looks  with  a 
bright  untroubled  eye  towards  India. 


"  Now  Is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer ! 

And  all  the  clouds  that  lour'd  upon  our  house 

lo  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  hnried. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 

Oar  braised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments, 

Our  stern  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings, 

Out  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures  1 '' 


Oar  allotted  sjpace  ia  wellnigh  ez- 
hanatedy  and  we  have  only  now  reach- 
fd  the  coofinea  of  China  1 — a  topic  on 
which  we  had  prepared  ounelvea  for 
a  very  fall  ezpreiaion  of  our  opinions. 
We  are  compelled,  however,  now  to 
content  oorselvea  with  a  mere  outline 
of  oor  intended  obaervationa  on  a  sub- 
ject—4Mir  victory  over  tlie  Emperor  of 
Cbina^-whieh  ia  pregnant  with  matter 
for  long  and  profonnd  reflection.  Ab- 
stractly, our  triumphant  aasault  on 
these  diatant  and  vast  dominioas,  af- 
fords matter  for  national  pride  and 
fiuitation,  aa  f ar  aa  concema  our  na- 
val and  nilitarj  renown;  and  the 
fuuMt  of  Parker  and  Gough  will 
Mfer  be  ferfottea  ia  Brituh  hiatory. 


The  submission  of  the  Emperor  ot 
China  to  our  arms.  Is  an  event  calcu- 
lated of  itself  to  distinguish  the  reign 
of  our  glorious  sovereign,  Queen 
Victoria,  far  beyond  those  of  most  of 
her  predecessors.  It  is  an  event  that 
concerns  and  affects  the  prospects  and 
interests  of  the  whole  world  ;  and 
though  it  is  at  this  moment  occupy- 
ing the  thoughts  of  all  the  statesmen 
of  Europe,  with  reference  to  its  con- 
tingent effects  upon  thtir  respective 
countries,  not  the  most  experienced 
and  sagacious  of  them  can  predict 
with  safety  what  will  bo  its  effects 
within  even  the  next  year  or  two. 
As  for  ourselves,  our  present  preva- 
lent feeling  seems  to  be  in  accor- 
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dance  with  our  daring  military  cha-     the  Sycee  silver  to  ooze  out  of  the  do- 


racter,  which  would  say  merely— i 

**  Why  then,  China's  our  oyster, 
Which  we  with  sword  have  open'd." 

But  to  those  in  England  who  are 
accustomed  to  regard  occurrences  with 
reference  to  their  probable  conse- 
quences,  the  recent  events  in  China 
afford  matter  for  the  most  anxious  re- 
flection of  which  thinking  men  are 

capable — whether  in  the  character  of  unquestionable  cause  for  war  against 
philosophers,  of  statesmen,  of  warriors,  the  Emperor.  He  seized  the  person 
or  of  merchants.  Were  we  justified  of  her  Majesty*s  representative,  and 
in  our  attack  upon  the  Emperor  of  thoseof  many  of  hor  principal  subjects 
China  ?  We  have  no  hesitation  what-     in  China ;  and  under  the  threat  of  in- 


minions  of  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and' 
the  Moon.'*  Their  desperate  anxietj 
to  carry  this  point,  led  them  to  take 
the  decisive  step  of  seizing  a  vast 
quantity  of  our  opium,  under  circum- 
stances perfectly  familiar  to  every 
body ;  constituting  a  crowning  indig. 
nity  and  injury,  which,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  original  legality  or  illega- 
lity of  the  opium  trade,  gave  us  an 


ever  in  expressing  our  opinion,  after 
having  had  our  attention  for  some 
years  directed  to  the  subject  of  our 
relation  with  China,  in  the  affirma- 
tive. From  the  moment  of  our  first 
intercourse  with  that  people,  we  have 
had  to  submit  to  a  series  of  indigni- 
ties sufficient  to  kindle  iuto  fury  the 
feelings  of  any  one  who  merely  reads 
any  authentic  account  of  those  indig- 
nities. The  Chinese  have  long  de- 
rived an  immense  revenue,  together 
with  other  great  advantages,  from  us ; 
encouraging  us  to  embark  a  vast  capi- 
tal in  our  trade  with  them,  and  to  form 
great  permanent  establishments  de- 
pendent upon  it.  Language  cannot 
describe  the  degrading  circumstances 
under  which  we  have  been  forced  to 
carry  on  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Chinese ;  our  long  submis* 


flicting  death  upon  them,  extorted  a 
delivery  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
property  belonging  to  her  Maje$ty*s 
subjects.  If  this  was  not  a  cause  of 
war  with  any  nation,  whether  civiliz- 
ed or  uncivilized,  there  never  was  one ; 
and  without  going  into  further  detail, 
we  have  stated  sufficient  to  justify,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  our  commencement  of 
hostilities  against  China.  But  this 
occurred  so  long  ago  as  the  month  of 
March  1839 ;  yet,  to  the  eternal  scan- 
dal of  the  then  existing  Government, 
no.  effectual  warlike  demonstration 
was  made  to  redress  this  flagrant  un- 
paralleled outrage  on  the  British  na- 
tion, till  better  councils,  those  of  the 
present  Government,  were  had  recourse 
to  by  her  Majesty  ;  and  which  led  to 
the  quick  triumphant  result  with 
which  the  world  is  now  ringing.    Till 


sion    to    such    conduct    having,    of  thepresent  vigorous  Government  took 

course,  insured  its  continual  aggrava-  the  affair  in  hand,  we  were  pottering 

tion.      The   Opium    trade,    perhaps  about  the  extremities  of  the  empire, 

beneficially,  brought  matters  to  a  cri-  month  after  month,  even  year  after 

sis.   It  was  alleged  on  behalf  of  the  Em-  year,  at  a  ruinous  expense,  in  a  way 

peror,  that  we  were  surreptitiously,  justly  calculated  to  excite  the  derision 

and  from  moti?es  of  gain,  corrupting  of  even  the  Chinese — of  the  whole 


and  destroying  his  people,  by  supply- 
ing them  with  opium  ;  but  it  is  easily 
demonstrable  that  this  was  only  a  pre- 
tence for  endeavouring  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  medium  of  our  dealings 
with  them,  vastly  beneficial  to  the 
Emperor,  and  disadvantageous  to  us. 
We  might  have  been  permitted  to 
quadruple  our  supply  of  opium  to 
his  subjects,  if  we  would  have  been 
content  to  be  paid,  not  in  bulUon,  but 
by  taking  Chinese  goods  in  exchange ; 
in  a  word,  to  change  the  basis  of  our 
dealings  from  safe  to  barter ;  and  all 
this  from  a  totally  groundless  notion 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  ad?iser9,  that 
we  were  draining  his  kingdom  of  sil- 
ver—in  their  own  wordSf  <*  causing 


world  who  had  heard  of  our  mode  of 
procedure.  It  will  be  in  vain  for  the 
late  Government  to  endeavour  meanly 
to  make  Captain  Elliot  their  scape- 
goat. Let  them,  if  they  can,  satidfy 
the  nation  that,  in  all  he  appears  to 
have  done  so  ineffectually  and  dis> 
gracefully,  he  did  not  act  according  to 
the  strict  orders  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment ;  that  in  all  he  would  have  done, 
and  wished  to  have  done,  viz.  to  car- 
ry hostilities  at  once,  with  an  adequate 
force,  to  the  right  point  of  attack,  he 
was  not  either  positively  overruled, 
or  left  without  advice  and  authority. 
Owing  to  their  own  want  of  fore- 
thought, of  energy,  and  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  their  financial  mis- 
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maoagement,  eyen  if  they  had  con-  subject,  with  a  Tiew  to  moderating 

templatedtbe  plan  of  operations  which  the   ezpectationsy    and  allaying  the 

led  ultimately  to  the  successful  enter-  excitement^  which  prevails  upon  the 

prize  on  which  we  arenow  jnstly  con-  subject  of  the  commercial  advantages 

gratulating  ourselves,  they  could  not»  anticipated  to  follow  immediately  on 

they  did  not  act  upon  them.     No>  it  the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty, 

was  left  for  the  present  Government^  Let  us  take  a  sober  and  common- 

under  the  auspices  of  him  who  told  us  sense  view  of  the  afileur,  and  reason 

that  **  England  could  not  carry  on  a  thus : — 

little  war«*'  amidst  all  the  embarrass-  First  of  all»  we  must  bear  in  mind 
ments  and  dangers  which  they  had  the  long-cherished  hatred  borne  by 
just  inherited  from  their  predecessors^  the  Emperor  and  his  court  to  all  bar- 
to  send  out  the  peremptory  instruc-  barians,  particularly  towards  us ;  ex- 
tions  which  have  been  so  ably  acted  asperated  now»  doubtless,  to  a  pitch 
upon;  and  o^ore  a//«anaval  and  milio  of  extreme  intensity  and  malignity, 
tary  force  fully  adequate  for  the  occa-  by  the  signal  humiliation  and  injury 
ftion.  This  done^  China  succumbed  ;  we  have  inflicted  upon  him.  Can  we 
and  we  understand  that  poor  Lord  expect  that  this  will  be  suddenly  and 
Palmerston  is  plnming  himself  on  be-  permanently  altered?  It  is  not  in 
ing  able  to  produce,  next  session,  a  human  nature,  which  is  the  same 
despatch  which  he  issued  to  Sir  Henry  every  where.  With  the  thunder  of 
Pottinger,  chalking  out  the  very  line  our  cannon  in  his  ears,  the  supplies  of 
of  operations  which  was  adopted  with  his  whole  empire  at  our  immediate 
such  supreme  success.  We,  of  course,  mercy,  his  armies  scattered  like  dust, 
cannot  officially  know  that  such  is  the  and  his  forts  and  walled  cities  crumb- 
fact:  but  eyen  admitting  it,  why  did  ling  to  pieces  under  our  artillery,  the 
nut  Lord  Palmerston  do  this  far  earlier?  necessity  of  his  position  forced  him  to 
What  excuse  can  be  offered  for  this  buy  peace  on  almost  any  terms.  We 
vacillation  and  procrastination  in  an  have  exacted  from  him  what  is  at  va- 
affiir  of  such  vast  urgency?  **  We  riance  with  the  fixed  Chinese  policy 
bad  not  the  means  to  equip  a  sufficient  of  ages.  The  more  he,  by  and  by, 
force,**  his  lordship  may  reply,  in  his  reflects  upon  it,  in  the  absence  of  our 
usual  strain  of  bitter  flippancy.  And  awe-inspiring  military  and  naval  for- 
wby  had  he  not  the  means  ?  The  ces,  the  more  galling  and  intolerable 
extravagance  and  profligacy  of  his  will  become  the  contemplation  of  what 
Government  had  deprived  him  of  he  has  been  compelled  to  concede  and 
them ;  his  exchequer  was  empty  ;  and  sacrifice.  Who  knows  what  artful 
bad  he,  or  they,  the  boldness  or  falsehoods  may  not  l>e  perseveringly 
the  virtue  to  propose  what  has  been  poured  into  his  ear,  day  after  day, 
demonstrated  to  have  been  the  only  month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
mode  of  meeting  the  exigency,  an  to  our  disadvantage  and  disparage- 
iocome-taz  ?  In  vain,  therefore,  may  ment  in  his  estimation  ?  He  may  not 
bis  lordship  and  his  friends  declaim  dare,  perhaps,  to  resort  to  open  hosti- 
in  the  ensuing  session,  and  with  our  lity,  directly  to  provoke  our  tremen- 
bombardment  of  China  in  his  ears,  dous  vengeance;  but  those  best  ac- 
say  '*  that  is  my  thunder.'*  They  will  quainted  with  China,  know  what 
be  only  langhed  at  and  despised.  No,  countless  facilities  exist  for  his  doing 
no.  Lord  Palmerston  ;  palmatn  qui  indirectly  what  he  dares  not,  or  may 
meruit,  Jerat,  Let  the  nation  decide,  choose  not,  to  do  openly.  We  are  not 
The  late  military  and  naval  pro-  without  fear,  from  our  knowledge  of 
ceedingi  against  China,  reflect  per-  the  Chinese  character,  and  of  their 
manent  glory  upon  the  arms  of  Eng-  long- established  mode  of  procedure, 
land,  naval  and  military ;  and  we  that  every  chicane  and  evasion  will 
earnestly  hope — we  confidently  be-  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  neutralize 
lieve — that  those  concerned  in  them  and  nullify,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
will  soon  receive  substantial  and  en-  commercial  advantages  which  we  have, 
during  marks  of  national  gratitude,  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  extorted  from 
But  what  18  the  real  value,  what  will  them.  A  great  deal,  at  all  events, 
be  the  eonseqaences,  of  our  victory  ?  will  depend  on  the  skill,  firmness,  and 
We  are  very  adzIous  to  take  the  ear-  vigilance,  of  the  consuls  to  be  ap- 
Iktt  oppoitonity  of  placing  on  record  pointed  at  the  five  opened  ports  of 
our  twws  upon   this   all-important  China.    We  rely,  alao,  greatly  on  the 
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unquestionable  eagerness  of  the  Chi-- 
nese  people  to  enter  into  trading  rela- 
tions with  us.  The  Emperor,  how- 
ever, and  those  by  whose  counsels  he 
is  guided,  are  Tartars,  between  whom 
and  the  Chinese  there  is  a  long-che* 
rished  and  bitter  hostility,  which  may 
eventually  operate  in  our  favour. 
Adverting,  for  a  moment,  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  we 
feel  very  great  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
our  forces  should  not,  either  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  Chinese, 
have  gone  on  to  Pekin,  and  insisted 
on  the  negotiations  being  carried  on 
there.  What  a  prodigious  effect  would 
not  thereby  have  been  produced,  not 
only  on  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  but 
of  the  whole  nation  I  The  painful  but 
■alutary  truth  of  their  own  weakness, 
and  our  power,  would  have  been  thus 
*'  brought  home  to  their  businesses 
and  busoms  \* — there  could  never  af- 
terwards have  been  any  pretence  for  his 
or  their  saying,  that  they  had  been  de- 
ceived in  any  part  of  the  proceedings. 
Doubtless,  however.  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger acted  advisedly  in  abstaining 
from  penetrating  to  Pekin,  and  also 
from  stipulating  for  the  residence  of  a 
British  ambassador  at  Pekin.  How 
such  a  proposal  would  have  been  re- 
ceived— or  how,  if  adopted  and  carried 
into  effect,  it  would  have  answered  our 
expectations — it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but 
we  have  several  letters  J^ing  before 
us,  from  peculiarly  well-informed  per- 
sons on  the  spot,  in  all  of  which  the 
ab^ence  of  this  stipulation  from  the 
treaty  is  very  greatly  regretted.  "  I 
am  afraid,"  says  one,  "  we  shall  be 
again  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
local  mandarins,  and  that  their  old 
habits  of  arrogance  and  deceit  and  ex- 
tortion, will  be  resumed.  For  what 
are  consuls  9  They  have  no  power  of 
communirating  even  with  the  pro-> 
vincial  officers :  or  if  this  should  now 
be  conceded,  they  have  none  with  the 
government  at  Pekin :  and  may  we 
not  fear  that  the  Chinese  will  continue 
to  force  away  gradually,  by  effectual 
but  invisible  obstacles,  the  trade  from 
the  ports  now  ostensibly  opened  to 
us  ?  The  gentleman,  from  whose 
long  and  very  able  letter  we  have 
quoted  this  paragraph,  takes  a  some- 
what disheartening  view  of  the  treaty, 
and  its  probable  observance  and  con- 
tequencet.  He  is  on  the  spot,  and  has 
access  to  the  beat  sources  of  know- 
ledge; but  we  confess,  that  for  our 
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own  part,  we  do  not  share  his  appre- 
hensions. Whatever  disposition  to  do 
so  the  Emperor  or  his  people  may 
entertain,  we  believe  they  will  neither 
dare  at  all  to  offend  or  injure  u$ 
openly,  or  persevere  long  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  so  indirectly.  It  may  be  a 
work  of  time;  but  as  soon  as  they 
perceive  the  steady  benefits  derivable 
from  a  prudently  conducted  course  of 
dealing  with  them,  wo  think  it  like- 
ly that  a  sense  of  self-interest  will 
lead  them  to  encourage  our  inter- 
course and  augment  our  dealings. 
On  one  thing  we  regret  to  feel  cer- 
tain that  we  must  calculate — namely, 
on  an  enormous  overstocking  of  tho 
Chinese  market  with  articles  of  Bri- 
tish merchandize,  long  before  any  sen- 
sible, or  at  least  important,  demand 
for  them  shall  have  been  created, 
which  will  of  course  lead  to  serious 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  adventurers. 
We  must  also  expect  Hoog-Kong, 
and  the  five  open  ports,  to  be  forth- 
with flooded  with  commercial  adven- 
turers. To  all  such  we  would  ear- 
nestly say — "pause.  Consider  the cir- 
cumbtances  of  China — how  capricious 
and  perfidious  its  people  are  by  na 
ture*-the  possihilily^  at  all  events,  of 
their  acting  on  the  hostile  policy  we 
have  above  alluded  to,  and  discourag- 
ing your  trade  ;  or  if  not  so,  still  no 
not  imagine  that  the  vast  empire  of 
China  is  standing  agape  for  any  sort 
of  goods  you  may  send  or  take  out.*' 
We  must,  however,  pass  on  to  allude 
briefly  to  a  subject  both  important  and 
difficult — the  opium  trade  with  Chi- 
na. This  is  a  subject  imperatively 
demanding  the  best  consideration  of 
the  Government.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  subject,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, induces  us,  with  due  diffidence, 
to  express  an  opinion  that  the  Go- 
vernment sale  of  opium  in  India  should 
cease.  We  cannot,  of  course,  prevent 
tho  poppy*s  being  grown  in  India — 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  a 
great  source  of  revenue  be  easily  part- 
ed with.  Let  their  opium  be  pro- 
duced and  sold  as  before,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  a  tax  as  may  appear  ex- 
pedient to  the  Government.  With 
reference  to  the  policy  and  propriety 
of  our  continuing  to  supply  opium  to 
the  Chinese,  we  have  already  express- 
ed our  opinion  as  to  the  true  ground 
of  otyection  to  it  by  the  Emperor  of 
China,  namely*  simply  a  fipancial,  not 
a  moral  or  religious  one.     We  have 
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reason  to  belleTe  that  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
dager  moat  streooonsljf  and,  in  our 
optaioD,  most  Jadicioasly*  urged  upon 
tie  imperial  commissioners  the  expe- 
dlffBcy  of  the  raising  a  revenue  from 
opiva,  by  le^ising  its  importation. 
Te  thb  they  replied,  however,  '<  that 
tkey  M  not  dare,  at  fwtseni,  to  bring 
ths  psinfiil  subject  to  the  Emperor's 
Boties."  We  are,  notwithstanding, 
nry  stnmgly  of  opinion  that  the  opium 
trade  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  le« 
g^ized,  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  can  be 
made  to  understand  the  great  profit 
he  wiD  derive  from  it.  In  any  event, 
h  will  be  obviously  nugatory  for  the 
Government  directly  to  prohibit  Bri- 
tish subjects  from  importing  opium 
mio  China.  The  only  efPeet  of  such 
mre  wonld  be,  that  they  could 


carry  on  the  trade  through  the  inter- 
veol^  of  fbreigners. 

Many  other  topics,  such  as  the  op- 
poftnnity  now  afforded  for  the  intro- 
doction  of  the  Christian  religion  into 
China ;  the  extent  to  which  we  shall 
be  permitted  Co  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  habits,  the  economy,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  science,  of  China ;  the 
aertions  which  may  be  expected 
from  other  nations  to  share  In  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  have,  by  our  own 
ODssststed  efforts,  secured — we  must 
nass  over,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
nmits  assigned  us,  or,  indeed,  the 
fcope  of  this  article. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
effects  of  the  blow  we  have  struck  in 
Cbma,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
has  prodigiously  extended  the  repu- 


tation, and  augmented  the  influence  of 
Great  Britain,  especially  coupled  as 
it  is  with  our  coDtemporaneous  bril- 
liant successes  in  India,  and  our  sa- 
tisfactory adjustment  of  our  differ- 
ences with  America.     We  are  now, 
thank  God,  at  peace  with  all    the 
world,  to  whose  counsels  soever  it  is 
to  be  attributed.     Let  us  now  endea- 
vour to  make  the  most  of  the  bless- 
ings which  the  Divine  favour  vouch- 
safes to  us.    Let  us  cultivate  virtue-^ 
let  us  cherish  religion.     Let  us,  as  a 
nation,  give  up  all  idle  and  dangerous 
dreams  of  foreign  conquest,  satisfied 
that  we  already  possess  as  much  as  it 
Is  possible  for  us  to  hold,  with  safety 
and  advantage.     Let   us  honour  all 
men.      At  home,   let  us  bear   with 
cheerfulness  the  burthens  necessarily 
imposed  to  support  the  state,  and  each 
do  all  that  lies  in  us  to  extinguish 
party  animosities ;    generously    and 
cordially  co-operating  with,  and  sup- 
porting those  whom  we  believe  ho* 
nestly  striving  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  this  great  country,  at  a  very 
critical  conjuncture  of  affairs,   with 
dignity  and  prudence.     Let  us  dis- 
courage faction,  and  each,  in  our  se- 
veral spheres  exert  ourselves  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  society.     May  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament  commence   its 
labours     auspiciously,    and    in    duo 
course  bring  them  to  a  poaeeful  and 
happy  clo^e.  In  a  spirit  of  good  will 
towards  all  men,  of  loyalty  to  our 
Queeui  and  piety  towards  God  1 
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Leiurques  ;  or,  the  Victim  of  Judicial  Error, 
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LES0RQUE8  ;  OB,  THE  VICTIM  OP  JUDICIAL  EBROR. 

[Mant  as  are  the  frightful  cases  of  error  recorded  in  the  anaala  of  every 
judiciary  court,  there  are  few  more  striking  of  the  uncertainty  of  eyidence 
respecting  personal  indentity,  and  of  the  serious  errors  based  upon  it,  than  are 
to  be  read  in  the  curious  trial  we  are  about  to  relate ;  and  which  has,  for  forty 
years,  been  tiic  subject  of  parliamentary  appeals  in  the  country  where  it  took 
place.  The  recent  death  of  the  widow  of  the  unhappy  sufiPerer  excites  a  fresh 
interest  In  her  wrongs,  so  strangely  left  unredressed  by  the  Tery  government 
that  was  the  unwitting  cause  of  them.] 


I. — The  Four  Guests. 


On  the  4th  Flor^al  of  the  4th  year 
of  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible, 
(23d  April  179G,)  four  young  men 
were  seated  at  a  splendid  breakfast  in 
the  Rue  des  Boucheries  at  Paris. 
They  were  all  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  the  Incrot/ables  of  the  period  ;  their 
hair  coiffis  en  cadenettea  and  en  oreilles 
de  chien^  according  to  the  fantastic 
custom  of  the  day  ;  they  had  all  top- 
boots,  with  silver  spurs,  large  eye- 
glasses, various  watch-chains,  and 
other  articles  of  bijouterie;  carrying 
also  the  little  cane,  of  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length,  without  which 
no  dandy  was  complete.  The  break- 
fast was  given  bv  a  M.  Guesno,  a 
van -proprietor  of  Douai,  who  was 
anxious  to  celebrate  the  arrival  at 
Paris  of  his  compatriot  Lesurques, 
who  had  recently  established  himself 
with  his  family  in  the  busy  capital. 

"  Yes,  man  cher  Guesno,*'  said  Le- 
8urque(>,  **  I  have  quitted  for  ever  our 
good  old  town  of  Douai ;  or,  if  not  for 
ever,  at  least  until  I  have  completed 
in  Paris  the  education  of  my  children. 
I  am  now  thirty- three  years  of  age. 
I  have  paid  my  debt  to  my  country  by 
serving  in  the  regiment  of  Auvergne, 
with  some  distinction.  On  leavitag 
the  ranks  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
make  my  services  of  some  slight  use, 
by  fulfilling,  gratuitously,  the  functions 
of  chef  de  bureau  of  the  district.  At 
present,  thanks  to  my  patrimony  and 
the  dowery  of  my  wife,  I  have  an 
income  of  fifteen  thousand  francs 
(L.600)  a-year,  am  without  ambition, 
have  three  children,  and  my  only  care 
is  to  educate  them  well.  The  i^w 
days  that  I  have  been  at  Paris  have  not 
been  wasted ;  I  have  a  pretty  apart- 
meDt>  Rue  Montinartre«  where  I  ex- 


pect to  be  furnished,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive you  in  my  turn,  with  as  much 
comfort  as  heartiness.** 

**  Wisely  conceived,**  interrupted 
one  of  the  guests,  who,  till  this  mo« 
ment,  had  maintained  a  profound 
silence ;  '*  but  who  can  count  upon  the 
morrow  in  such  times  as  these  ?  May 
your  projects  of  peace  and  retirement. 
Monsieur,  be  realized  :  if  so,  you  will 
then  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  Repub- 
lic ;  for  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  there  has  been  no  citoyta^  high 
or  low,  who  could  predict  what  the 
next  week  would  decide  for  him." 

The  speaker  uttered  this  with  a  tone 
of  bitteruessand  discouragement  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  flaunting 
splendour  of  his  toilet,  and  the  appetite 
with  which  he  had  done  honour  to  the 
breakfast.  He  was  young,  and  would 
have  been  remarkably  handsome, 
had  not  his  dark  eyes  and  shaggy 
brows  given  an  expression  of  fierce- 
ness and  dissimulation  to  his  counte- 
nance, which  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  hide,  by  never  looking  his  interlo- 
cutor in  the  face.  His  name  was 
Cuuriol.  His  presence  at  this  break- 
fast was  purely  accidental.  He  had 
come  to  see  M.  Richard,  (the  proprie- 
tor  of  the  house  where  M.  Guesno 
alighted  on  his  journey  to  Paris,  and 
who  was  also  one  of  the  guests,)  just 
as  they  were  about  to  sit  down  to 
table,  and  was  invited  to  join  tbem 
without  ceremony. 

The  breakfast  passed  off  gaily,  in 
spite  of  the  sombre  Couriol ;  and  after 
two  hours*  eonviviality,  they  adjourned 
to  the  Palais  Royal,  where,  after  tak- 
ing their  caf6  atthe  JRofoncfec/u  Caveat 
they  separated. 
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II.— The  Fodb  Horsemen. 


A  few  days  afterwardfl,  on  the  8th 
Flor6a1,  four  men  mounted  on  dash-* 
ing  looking  hordes,  wbichj  however, 
bore  the  uneqnl vocal  signs  of  being 
hired  for  the  day,  rode  gaily  out  of 
Paris  by  the  barrier  of  Charenton ; 
talking  and  laughing  loudly,  oaraco- 
liDg  with  great  enjoyment,  and  appa- 
reuily  with  nothing  but  the  idea  of 
paissing  aa  joyously  as  possible  a  day 
devoted  to  pleasure. 

An  attentive  observer,  however^who 
did  not  confine  his  examination  to  their 
careless  exteriors,  might  have  remark- 
ed that,  beneath  their  long  leciUi,  (a  pe- 
culiar cloak  then  in  fashion,)  they  car- 
ried each  a  sabre,  suspended  at  the 
waist,  the  presence  of  which  was  be- 
trayed from  time  to  time  by  a  slight 
elanking,  as  the  horses  stumbled  or 
changed  their  paces.  He  might  have 
further  remarked  a  sinister  pre- occu- 
pation and  a  brooding  fierceness  in  the 
eonntenance  of  one,  whose  dark  eyes 
peeped  ont  furtively  beneath  two  thick 
brows.  He  took  but  little  share  in 
the  boisterous  gaiety  of  the  other  three, 
and  that  little  was  forced  ;  his  laugh 
was  hollow  and  conyulsiye.  It  was 
Conriol. 

Between  twelve  and  one,  the  four 
horsemen  arrived  at  the  pretty  village 
of  Moogeron,  on  the  road  to  Melun. 
One  of  tbem  had  preceded  them  at  a 
band-gallop  to  order  dinner  at  the 
Hoiei  de  la  Potte^  kept  by  the  Sieur 
Evrard.  Afler  the  dinner,  to  which 
tbey  did  all  honour,  they  called  for 
pipes  and  tobacco — (cigars  were  then 
almost  unknown) — and  two  of  them 
smoked.  Having  paid  their  bill,  they 
proceeded  to  the  Cassino,  where  they 
took  their  cafe. 

At  three  o'clock  they  remounted 
their  horses,  and  following  the  road, 
shaded  by  stately  elms,  which  leads 
from    MoDgeron    to   the   forest    of 


Lenart,    they    reached    Lieursaint ; 
where  they  again   halted.      One  of 
their  horses  had  ca&t  a  shoe,  and  one 
of  the    men    had    broken   the  liitle 
chain  which  then  fastened  the  spur  to 
the  boot.      The  horseman  to  whom 
this  accident  had  happened,  stopped 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village  at  Ma- 
dame Cbatelain*s,  a  limonadihepifhom 
he  begged  to  serve  him  some  caf6,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  him  a  needle- 
ful of  strong  thread  to  mend  the  chain 
of  his  spur.     She  did  so ;  but  observ- 
ing the  traveller  to  be  rather  awkward 
in  his  use  of  the  needle,  she  called  her 
^Ts Alii,  la femme  Grosselete,  who  fixed 
the  chain  for  him,  and  helped  him  to 
place  it  on  his  boot.     The  other  three 
travellers  had,  during  this  time,  alight- 
ed at  the  inn  kept  by  the  Sieur  Ch&m- 
peaux,  where  they  drank  some  wine ; 
while   the   landlord   himself  accom- 
panied tho  traveller  and  his  unshod 
horse  to  the  farrier's,  tho  Sieur  Mot- 
teau.     This  finished,  the  four  met  at 
Madame  Chalelain's,  where  they  play- 
ed at  billiards.  At  half-past  seven,  after 
a  parting  cup  with  the  Sieur  Cham- 
pea  ux,  whither  they  returned  to  re- 
saddle  their  horses,  they  set  off  again 
in  the  direction  of  Melun. 

The  landlord  stood  at  his  door 
watching  tho  travellers  till  out  of  sight, 
and  then  turning  into  his  house  again, 
he  saw  on  the  table  a  sabre,  which 
one  of  his  guests  had  forgotten  to  fas- 
ten to  his  belt ;  he  dispatched  one  of 
his  stable-boys  after  them,  but  they 
were  out  of  sight.  It  was  not  till  an 
hour  afterwards,  that  the  traveller  who 
had  had  his  spur-chain  mended,  re- 
turned at  full  gallop  to  claim  his  sabre. 
He  drank  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  hay- 
ing fastened  his  weapon  securely,  de- 
parted at  furious  speed  in  the  direction 
taken  by  his  comrades. 


III.— The  Robbebt  and  Mubdeb. 


At  the  same  time  that  the  horse- 
man left  Lieursaint  for  Paris,  the 
Lyons  mail  arrived  there  from  Paris, 
miKl  chained  horses.  It  was  about 
half-past  eigbt,  and  the  night  had 
bemi  obsenre  for  some  time.  The 
eoniimv  haying  changed  horses  and 


taken  a  fresh  postilion,  sot  forth  to 
traverse  the  long  forest  of  Senart. 
The  mail,  at  this  epoch,  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  at  present.  It 
was  a  simple  post-chaise,  with  a  rais- 
ed box  behind,  in  which  were  placed 
the  despatches.    Onlj  one  place,  by 
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the  side  of  the  courier,  was  reserved 
for  travellers,  and  that  was  obtained 
with  difficulty.  On  the  night  in  ques- 
tion this  seat  was  occupied  by  a  man 
of  aboat  thirty,  who  had  that  morn- 
ing taken  it  for  Lyons,  under  the 
name  of  Labordc,  a  silk- merchant ; 
his  real  name  was  Durochat ;  his  ob- 
ject may  be  guessed. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  carriage  having 
descended  a  declivity  with  greatspeed, 
now  slackened  its  course  to  mount  a 
steep  hill  which  faced  it ;  at  this  mo  • 
ment  four  horsemen  bounded  into  the 
road — two  of  them  seizing  the  horses' 
heads,  the  two  other  attacked  the  pos- 
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tilion,  who  fell  lifeless  at  their  feet, 
his  iikull  split  open  by  a  sabre-cut. 
At  the  same  instant — before  he  had 
time  to  utter  a  word — the  wretched 
courier  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by 
the  fabe  Laborde,  who  sat  beside  him. 
They  ransacked  the  mail  of  a  sum 
of  seventy- five  thousand  francs 
(L.3000)  in  money,  assignais,  and 
bank-notes.  They  then  took  the  pos- 
tilion's horse  from  the  chaise,  and 
Durochat  mounting  it,  they  galloped 
to  Paris,  which  they  entered  between 
four  and  five  in  the  morning  by  the 
Barrier  de  Rambouillet. 


IV. — The  Arrest. 


This  double  murder,  committed 
with  such  audacity  on  the  most  fre- 
quented  route  of  France,  could  not 
but  produce  an  immense  sensation, 
even  at  that  epoch  so  fertile  in  bri- 
gandage of  every  sort,  where  the  ex- 
ploits of  la  Chouannerie,  and  the  fero- 
cious expeditions  of  the  Chauffeurs* 
daily  filled  them  with  alarm.  The 
police  were  at  once  in  pursuit.  The 
post-horse  ridden  by  Durochat,  and 
abandoned  by  him  on  the  Boulevard, 
was  found  wandering  about  the  Palais 
Royale.  It  was  known  that  four 
horses  covered  with  foam  had  been 
conducted  at  about  five  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  stables  of  a  certain  Muiron, 
JRue  des  Posse  t  Saint-  Germain  VAux- 
errois,  by  two  men  who  had  hired 
them  the  day  before :  these  men  were 
Bernard  and  Couriol ;  the  former  of 
whom  was  immediately  arrested,  the 
aeeond  had,  with  the  other  acoom- 
plices,  taken  flight. 

The  research  was  pursued  with 
great  activity  at  Paris,  as  well  as  at 
the  scene  of  the  crime,  and  along  the 
route  which  the  assassins  had  twice 
travelled.  The  information  obtained 
showed  that  there  were  five  culprits. 
The  description  of  the  four  horsemen 
who  rode  from  Paris,  stopping  at 
Mongeron  and  Licursaint,  was  fur- 
nished with  as  much  precision  as  con- 
cordance by  the  various  witnesses 
who  had  seen  and  spoken  to  them  on 
the  road,  and  in  the  inns  and  eaf^s.  The 
description  of  the  traveller,  who,  un« 


der  the  name  of  Laborde,  had  taken 
the  seat  beside  the  courier,  was  fur- 
nished with  equal  exactitude  by  the 
clerks,  from  whom  he  had  retained 
the  place,  and  by  those  who  saw  him 
mount.  Couriol,  recognized  as  hav- 
ing with  Bernard  conducted  back 
the  horses  to  Muiron*  after  the  crime, 
had  left  Paris  for  Ch&teau- Thierry, 
where  he  was  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Citoyen  Bruer,  where  also  Guesno  had 
gone  on  some  business.  The  police 
followed  Couriol,  and  arrested  him. 
They  found  upon  him  a  sum  in  money 
and  assignats,  nearly  equivalent  to  a 
fifth  share  of  what  the  courier  had 
been  robbed.  Guesno  and  Bruer  were 
also  arrested,  and  had  their  papers  seiz- 
ed ;  but  they  so  completely  established 
their  a/ibi,  that  they  were  at  once  dis- 
missed on  their  arrival  at  Paris.  At 
the  epoch  of  which  we  write,  the  exa- 
mination of  judicial  afi^airs  followed  a 
Tery  different  course  from  the  one 
now  traced  by  the  French  code.  It 
was  to  the  Citoyen  Daubenton,  justice 
of  the  peace  of  the  division  of  Pont 
Neuf,  and  officer  of  the  police  Judieiarey 
that  the  Central  Bureau  oonfided  the 
examination  of  this  affair.  Thia  ma- 
gistrate having  ordered  the  dismissal 
of  Guesno,  told  him  that  he  might  pre- 
sent himself  at  his  cabinet  on  the  mor- 
row, for  the  papers  which  had  been 
seized  at  Chateau -Thierry  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  ordered  an  officer.  Hen- 
don,  to  start  at  onee  for  Mangeron 
and  Liearsaint,  and  to  bring  back  the 


*  An  atrocious  gang  of  thieves,  who  adopted  the  unnecessary  bmtaHty  of  bvniiiig 
the  unfortunate  victims  they  intended  to  rob. 
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wftnetflcflf  wboie  names  he  gave  him, 
10  that  ther  might  all  be  eoUeeted  the 
Bext  daj  at  the  Bureau  for  ezamina- 
tioa. 

GuesDOy  desirous  of  having  his  pa- 
pen  as  soon  as  possible^  went  out 
earl  J,  aod  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  Central  Bureau,  which  he  had  just 
mched  when  he  encountered  his  com- 
patriot Lesnrques;  having  explained 
to  him  the  motive  that  called  him  to 
the  Bureau,  he  proposed  to  him  that 
they  khould  go  together.  Lesurques 
scceptedy  and  the  Citizen  Daubeuton 
not  having  yet  arrived^  they  sat  down 
in  the  antechamber,  in  order  to  see  him 
as  be  passed,  and  thus  expedite  the 
matter. 

Abont  ten  o'clock  the  judge,  who 
bad  entered  his  cabinet  by  a  back 
door,  was  interrupted  in  his  examina- 
tion of  the  documents,  previous  to  in- 
terrogating the  witnesses,  by  the  offi- 
cer Heodon,  who  demanded  leave  to 
Bike  an  important  communication. 
"  Amongst  the  witnesses,**  said  he» 
"now  waiting  in  the  antechamber, 
are  two  women— one,  la  finitM  San- 
ton,  servant  to  Evrard  the  innkeeper 
at  Mungeron — the  other,  lafiUe  Grosse- 
t^te,  servant  to  Madame  Cbfttelain, 
the  limonadth-e  at  Lieursaint,  who  as- 
lert  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that 
two  of  the  assassins  are  there,  waiting 
like  them  to  be  admitted.  These  wo- 
men declare  that  they  cannot  deceive 
themselves,  for  one  of  them  served  the 
foor  travellers  at  Mongoron,  and  the 
other  spoke  to  them  at  Lieursaint,  and 
stayed  an  hour  in  the  billiard*room 
while  they  were  playing." 

The  judge  could  not  admit  the  pro- 
bability of  two  of  the  assassins  thus 
voluntarily  placing  themselves  within 
the  grasp  of  the  law,  yet  he  ordered 
the  women  to  be  shown  into  his  pre- 
sence. On  interrogation,  they  per- 
flated in  their  statements,  declaring 
that  it  was  impossible  they  coukl  de- 
ceive themselves.  Guesno  was  then 
introduced  to  the  judge's  presence,  the 
women  being  continued  to  examine 
htm  strictly  before  finally  pronouncing 
as  to  his  identity. 

**  What  brings  you  to  the  Central 
Borcaa  ?'*  demanded  the  judge. 

*•  I  come  to  receive  my  papers," 
replied  Guesno,  **  as  yon  promised  me 
ywterday  that  I  should  have  them  on 
apptteatioo.'* 

**  Aroyonflone?'* 

*'  I  Inte  a  compatriot  with  me^  one 


Joseph  Lesnrques,  whom  I  met  on  the 
way  here.** 

The  judge  then  ordered  the  second 
individual  designated  by  the  women 
to  be  introduced.  It  was  Lesurques. 
He  spoke  to  Lesurques  and  to  Guesno 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  begged 
them  to  return  into  the  antechamber, 
where  their  papers  would  be  sent  to 
them.  An  order  was  given,  however, 
to  the  officer,  Hendon,  not  to  lose 
sight  of  them. 

On  their  leaving  the  room,  M. 
Daubentou  again  demanded  of  the  wo- 
men, if  they  persisted  in  their  decla- 
rations as  to  the  identity  of  these  men 
with  the  criminals  they  were  in  search 
of.  They  replied,  without  hesitation, 
that  they  were  certain  of  it ;  that  they 
could  not  be  deceived.  The  magis- 
trate was  then  forced  to  receive  their 
depositions  in  writing,  and  to  order 
the  arrest  of  Guesno  and  Lesurques. 

From  the  moment  of  their  arrest, 
the  examination  proceeded  with  great 
rapidity.  Guesno  and  Lesurques  wero 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  brought 
from  Mongeron  and  Lieursaint,  and 
were  recognised  by  all  of  them ! 

Lafemme  Santon  deposed,  that  Le- 
surques was  the  one  who,  after  the 
dinner  at  Mongeron,  wanted  to  pay  in 
auignatSf  but  that  the  big  dark  man 
(Couriol)  paid  in  money.  She  was 
positive  as  to  Lesurques  being  the 
man. 

Cbampeaux  and  his  wife,  who  kept 
the  inn  at  Lieursaint,  were  equally 
positive  as  to  Lesurques  being  the 
one  whose  spur  wanted  mending,  and 
who  came  back  to  fetch  the  sabre 
which  he  had  forgotten.  Lafolie, 
groom  at  Mongcrou,  and  la  femme 
Alfroy,  also  recognised  him;  and 
Laurent  Charhaut,  labourer,  who 
dined  In  the  same  room  with  the  four 
horsemen,  recognised  Lesurques  as 
the  one  who  had  silver  spurs  fastened 
by  little  chains  to  his  top-boots.  This 
combination  of  testimony,  respectin^ip 
one  whom  they  had  seen  but  a  few 
days  before,  was  sufficient  to  leave 
little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one. 
The  trial  was  therefore  fixed  on. 

The  day  of  his  arrest,  Lesurques 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  one  of 
his  friends,  which  was  intercepted, 
and  joined  to  the  documentary  evi- 
dence to  he  examined  on  the  trial : — 

"My  dear  Friend,— I  have  met 
wilb  nothing  but  iinp\easanti\es  %\nco 
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my  arrival  at  Paris^  bat  I  did  not— I 
could  not  anticipate  the  misfortune 
which  has  befallen  me  to-day.  Yon 
know  me — and  you  know  whether  I 
am  capable  of  sullying  myself  with  a 
crime — yet  the  most  atrocious  crime 
is  imputed  to  me.  The  mere  thought 
of  it  makes  me  tremble.  I  find  myself 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  the 
Lyons'  courier.  Three  women  and 
two  men,  whom  I  know  not — whose 
residence  I  know  not — (for  you  well 
know  that  I  have  not  left  Paris) — 
have  had  the  impudence  to  swear 
that  they  recognise  me«  and  that  I 
was  the  first  of  the  four  who  present- 
ed himself  at  their  houses  on  horse- 
back. You  know,  also,  that  I  have 
not  crossed  a  horse's  back  since  my 
arrival  in  Paris.  You  may  under- 
stand the  importance  of  such  an  accu- 
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sation,  which  tends  at  nothing  less 
than  my  Judicial  assassination.  Ob- 
lige me  by  lending  me  the  assistance 
of  your  memory,  and  endeavour  to 
recollect  where  I  was  and  what  per- 
sons I  saw  at  Paris,  on  the  day  when 
they  impudently  assert  they  saw  me 
out  of  Paris,  (I  believe  it  was  the  7th 
or  8th,)  in  order  that  I  may  confound 
these  infamous  calumniators,  and 
make  them  sufiPer  the  penalty  of  the 
law." 

In  a  postscript  he  enumerates  the 
persons  he  saw  on  that  day :  Citoyen 
Tizier,  General  Cambrai,  'Demoiselle 
Eugenie,  Citoyen  Hilaire  Ledru,  bis 
wife's  hairdresser,  the  workmen  in 
his  apartments,  and  the  porter  of  the 
house. 


v.— The  Trial,  and  the  Blindness  of  Zeal. 


MM.  Lesurques,  Guesno,  Cou- 
riol,  Bernard,  Richard,  and  Brucr, 
were  summoned  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice  ;  the  three  first  as  authors 
or  accomplices  of  the  murder  and 
robbery — Bernard  as  having  furnish- 
ed the  horses — Richard  as  having 
concealed  at  his  house  Cuuriol — and 
his  mistress,  Madelaine  Breban,  as 
having  received  and  concealed  part  of 
the  stolen  goods — and  Bruer  as  hav- 
ing given  Couriol  refuge  at  Chateau- 
Thierry.^ 

The  witnesses  persisted  in  their  de- 
clarations as  to  the  identity  of  Gues- 
no and  Lesurques.  But  Guesno  es- 
tablished beyond  all  doubt  the  fact  of 
his  alibi;  and  Bruer  easily  refuted 
every  charge  that  concerned  himself. 
Lesurques  had  cited  fifteen  witnesses 
—all  respectable  men — and  presented 
himself  at  the  bar  with  a  calmness 
and  confidence  which  produced  a  fa- 
vourable impression.  Against  the 
positive  testimony  of  the  six  witnesses 
who  asserted  him  to  have  been  at 
Mongeron  and  Lieursaint  on  the  8th 
Flor^al,  ho  had  brought  a  mass  of  tes- 
timony to  prove  an  alibi, 

Citoven  Legrand,  a  rich  jeweller 
and  goldsmith,  compatriot  of  Lesur- 
ques, was  first  examined.  He  depos- 
ed, that  on  the  8th  Floreal — the  day 
on  which  the  crime  had  been  commit- 
ted— Lesurques  had  passed  a  portion 
of  the  morning  with  him. 

Aldenof,  a  jeweller,  Hilaire  Ledm, 


and  Chausfer,  deposed,  that  on  that 
day  they  dined  with  Lesurques  in  the 
Rue  MontorgueU;  that,  after  dinner, 
they  went  to  a  caf6,  took  some  liqueur, 
and  went  home  with  him. 

Beudart,  a  painter,  deposed  that  he 
was  invited  to  the  dinner,  with  Le- 
surques and  his  friends,  but  that,  as 
one  of  the  national  guard,  he  was  that 
day  on  service,  and  so  was  prevented 
attending ;  but  that,  he  had  gone  to 
Lesurques  that  very  evening  in  his 
uniform,  and  had  seen  him  go  to  bed. 
In  support  of  his  deposition  he  pro- 
duced his  billet  de  garde^  dated  the 
8th. 

Finally,  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  apartment  that  Lesurques  was 
having  fitted  up,  deposed  that  they 
saw  him  at  various  times  during  the 
8th  and  9th  Floreal. 

No  further  doubt  of  his  innocence 
now  remained ;  the  alibi  was  so  dis- 
tinctly proved,  and  on  such  unques- 
tionable testimony,  that  the  jury  stiow- 
ed  in  their  manner  that  they  were 
ready  to  acquit  him,  when  a  fatal  cir- 
cumstance suddenly  changed  the  whole 
face  of  the  matter* 

The  jeweller  Legrand,  who  had 
manifested  such  zeal  in  the  establish- 
ment of  his  friend's  innocence,  had, 
with  an  anxiety  to  avail  himself  of 
every  trifle,  declared,  that  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  his  declaration,  he  would 
cite  a  fact  which  prevented  his  being 
mistaken.  On  the  8th  Floreal,  he  had 
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wudB  before  dmner  an  exchange  of    mony  after  the  perjury  they  had  al- 
jeveUeiy  with  the  witness,  Aldenof.    ready  detected,  the  tribunal  scarcely 


He  proposed  that  his  ledger  should  be 
lent  for,  as  its  entry  there  would  serfe 
to  fix  all  recollections. 

As  a  matter  of  form*  the  ledger  was 
lent  for.     At  the  first  glance,  how- 


listened  to  Madelaine  Breban  ;  ani^ 
the  jury  returned  with  their  Terdict, 
in  consequence  of  which,  Couriol,  Le- 
surques,  and  Bernard  were  condemn- 
ed to  death ;    Richard  to  four-and« 


efer,  it  was  evident  that  the  date  of    twenty  years*  imprisonment ;  Guesno 
thetrsnsaction,  mentioned  by  Legrand,    and  Bruer  were  acquitted. 


M  been  mlUredf  The  exchange  had 
taken  place  on  the  9th,  and  an  altera- 
tion, badly  dissimulated  by  an  erasure, 
had  substituted  the  figure  8  for  the 
original  figure  9. 

Murmurs  of  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion followed  this  discovery,  and  the 
Pmident,  pressing  Legrand  with  ques- 
tiou,  and  unable  to  obtain  from  him 
uj  satufactory  answer,  ordered  his 
arre»t.  Legrand  then,  trembling  and 
terrified,  retracted  his  former  deposi- 
tioo,  and  declared  that  he  was  not 
certiio  he  had  seen  Lesurques  on  the 
^  Floreal,  but  that  he  had  altered  his 
book  in  order  to  give  more  probabi- 
lity to  the  declaration  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  in  his  friend's  fa- 
Toor — of  whose  innocence  he  was  so 
iinired,  that  it  was  only  the  confic- 
tion  that  he  was  accused  erroneously, 
vhieh  made  him  perjure  himself  to 
ave  that  innocent  head. 

From  this   moment,  the  jury  re- 


No  sooner  was  the  sentence  passed, 
than  Lesurques  rose  calmly,  and  ad- 
dressing the  Judges,  said,  *'  I  am  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  of  which  I  am 
accused.  Ah  I  citoyeus,  if  it  is  hor- 
rible to  murder  on  the  high-road,  it  is 
not  less  so  to  murder  by  the  law  1  '* 

Couriol,  condemned  to  death,  rose 
and  said,  '<  Yes,  I  am  guilty — I  avow 
it.  But  Lesurques  is  innocent,  and 
Bernard  did  not  participate  in  the 
murder.'* 

Four  times  he  reiterated  this  decla- 
ration ;  and,  on  entering  his  prison, 
he  wrote  to  the  judge  a  letter  full  of 
sorrow  and  repentance,  in  which  ho 
said,  "  I  have  never  known  Le- 
surques ;  my  accomplices  are  Vidal, 
Rossi,  Durochat,  and  Dubosq.  The 
resemblance  of  Lesurques  to  Dubosq 
has  deceived  the  witnesses." 

To  this  declaration  of  Couriol  was 
Joined  that  of  Madelaine  Brehan,who, 
after  the  judgment,  returned  to  renew 


ceifed  the   depositions  in  favour  of    her  protestation,  accompanied  by  two 


Lenirques  witii  extreme  nrejudice— 
tboie  already  heard  seemed  little  bet* 
ter  than  connivance,  and  those  yet  to 
be  heard  were  listened  to  with  such 
lupicion  as  to  have  no  effect.  The 
conviction  of  bis  guilt  was  fixed  in 
srery  mind.  Lesnrqnes,  despairing  to 
getoTcr  such  fatal  appearances,  ceased 
his  eoergetic  denials,  and  awaited  his 
sentence  in  gloomy  silence.  The  jury 
retired. 

At  this  moment  a  woman,  agitated 
with  the  most  violent  emotions,  de- 
manded to  speak  to  the  President. 
She  said  that  she  was  moved  by  the 
voice  of  conscience,  and  wished  to 
sife  the  criminal  tribunal  from  a 
dreadful  error.  It  was  Madelaine 
Breban,  the  mistress  of  Couriol. 
Brought  before  the  President,  she  de- 
clared that  she  knew  positively  Le- 
tnrques  was  innocent,  and  that  the 
witnesses,  deceived  by  an  inexplicable 
rescmhlanee,  had  confounded  him 
with  the  real  cnlprit,  who  was  called 
Dabosq. 

Prejudiced  as  they  were  against 
Lesarqne^  tod  sntpicious  of  all  tcsti- 


indifiduals,  who  swore  that,  before 
the  trial,  she  had  told  them  Lesurques 
had  never  had  any  relations  with  the 
culprits ;  but  that  he  was  a  victim  of 
his  fatal  likeness  to  Dubosq.  These 
testimonies  threw  doubt*in  the  minds 
of  the  magistrates,  who  hastened  to 
demand  a  reprieve  from  the  Directory, 
which,  terrified  at  tho  idea  of  seeing 
an  innocent  man  perish  through  a  judi- 
cial error,  had  recourse  to  the  Corps 
Legitlatif;  for  every  other  resource 
was  exhausted.  The  message  of  the 
Directory  to  the  Fivo  Hundred  was 
pressing;  its  aim  was  to  demand  a 
reprieve,  and  a  decision  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue.  It  ended  thus : 
''  Must  Lesurques  perish  on  the 
scaffold  because  he  resembles  a  vil- 
lain?" 

The  Corps  LigislatiJ  passed  to  the 
order  of  tho  day,  as  every  condition 
had  been  legally  fulBlled,  that  a  par- 
ticular  case  could  not  justify  an  in- 
fraction of  decreed  laws ;  and  that, 
too,  on  such  indications,  to  do  away 
with  a  condemnation  legally  pro- 
nounced by  a  jury,  would  be  to  over- 
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set  all  ideas  of  juBtice  and  tqoalilj 
before  the  law. 

The  n^hi  of  pardon  had  been  abo* 
lished ;  and  Lesurques  had  neither 
resoarces  nor  hope.  He  bore  his  fate 
with  firmneM  and  reu^nation»  and 
wrote,  on  the  day  of  hU  execution, 
thii  note  to  his  wife : — 

*'Ma  bonne  Amic, — There  is  no  elud- 
ing one's  destiny ;  I  was  fated  to  be 
judicially  murdered.  1  shall  at  least 
bear  it  with  proper  courage.  I  send 
you  my  locks  of  hair;    when  our 


ohildren  are  grown  np»  you  will  difide 
it  among  them ;  it  is  the  only  heritage 
I  can  leave  them." 

He  addf  essed  also  a  letter  to  Dubosq 
through  the  newspapers.  "  You»  in 
whose  place  I  am  about  to  perish, 
content  yourself  with  the  sacrifice  of 
my  life.  Should  you  ever  be  brought 
to  justice,  remember  my  three  children 
covered  with  opprobrium — remember 
my  wife  reduocd  to  despair,  and  do 
not  longer  prolong  their  misfor- 
tunes." 


VI.— The  Execution. 


Tho  10th  March  1797*  Lesurques 
was  led  to  the  scaffold.  He  wished 
to  be  dressed  completely  in  white,  as  a 
symbol  of  his  innocence.  He  wore 
pantaloons  and  frock-coat  of  white 
cotton,  and  his  shirt-collar  turned 
down  over  his  shoulders.  It  was  the 
day  before  Good- Friday,  and  he  ex- 
pressed regret  that  he  had  not  to  die 
on  the  morrow.  In  passing  from  the 
prison  de  la  Conciergtrie  to  the  Fiace 
de  la  Grece,  where  the  execution  took 
place,  Couriol,  placed  beside  Le- 
surques in  the  cart,  cried  out  to  the 
people  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  Citoyens,  I 
am  guilty!  I  am  guilty!  but  Le- 
surques is  innocent.'* 

On  arriving  at  the  platform  of  the 
guillotine,  already  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Bernard,  Lesurques  exclaim- 
ed, *'  I  pardon  my  judges  ;  I  pardon 
the  witnesses  through  whose  error  I 
die  ;  and  I  pardon  Legrand,  who  has 
not  a  little  contributed  to  my  judicial 
assassination.  I  die  protesting  my 
innocence."  In  another  instant  he 
was  no  more. 


Cooriol  continued  his  declarations 
of  Le&urques*8  innocence  to  the  foot 
of  the  Bcaifold  i  and,  after  a  final  ap- 
peal, be,  too,  delivered  himself  to  the 
executioner.  The  drop  fell  on  a 
guilty  neck,  having  before  been  stain- 
ed with  the  blood  of  two  innocent 
men. 

The  crowd  retired  with  a  general 
conviction  that  Lesurques  had  perish- 
ed guiltless  ;  and  several  of  the  judges 
were  seriously  troubled  by  the  doubts 
which  this  day  had  raised  in  their 
minds.  Many  of  the  jury  began  to 
repent  having  relied  so  on  the  affir- 
mations of  the  witnesses  from  Mon- 
geron  and  Lioursaint,  precise  as  they 
bad  been.  M.  Daubenton,  tho  magis- 
trate who  had  first  ordered  the  arrest, 
went  home  a  thoughtful  man,  and  de- 
termined to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
getting  at  the  truth,  which  the  arrest 
of  the  three  accomplices  mentioned 
by  Couriol  oould  alone  bring  to 
light. 


VII The  Proofs. 


Two  years  passed  on  without  af- 
fording any  clue  to  the  conseientious 
magistrate.  One  day,  however,  he 
heard  that  a  certain  Durochat  was 
arrested  for  a  recent  robbery,  and 
was  confined  in  the  Sninto  Pclagie; 
and  remembering  that  Durochat  was 
the  name  of  the  one  designated  by 
Couriol  as  having  taken  the  place  be- 
tide the  courier,  under  the  false  name 
of  Laborde.  At  the  epoch  of  the  trial 
of  Lesurques,  it  came  out  that  several 
persons,  amongst  them  an  inspector 
of  tho  adminittration  dct  posies,  had 


seen  tho  false  Laborde  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  awaiting  the  mail,  and 
had  preserved  a  distinct  recollection 
of  his  person. 

M.  Daubenton,  on  ascertaining  the 
day  of  Durochat*8  approaching  trial 
for  robbery,  went  to  the  adminisira^ 
Hon  des  pottes,  and  obtained  through 
the  Chef  the  permission  to  send  for 
the  inspector  who  had  seen  the  false 
Laborde,  and  who  was  no  longer  in 
Paris. 

The  juges  du  tribunal  had  also 
b«en  warn^  of  the  suspicions  which 
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rebted  on  Darochat  The  day  of  trial 
arriTed,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
fourteen  years'  imprisonment,  and 
was  about  being  led  from  the  court 
when  the  inspector  arrived,  and  de- 
clared that  Durochat  was  the  man 
whom  he  had  seen  on  the  6th  Flur6al 
oioaot  beside  the  conrier  under  the 
false  name  of  Laborde.  Durochat 
only  opposed  feeble  denials  to  this  de- 
claration, and  was  consequently  taken 
to  the  Coneiergtrie. 

On  the  morrow,  Durochat  was 
transferred  to  Versailles,  where  he 
was  to  be  judged.  Daubenton  and  a 
huissier  departed  with  the  prisoner 
and  four  gendarmes.  As  they  reach- 
ed the  Tillage  of  Grosbois  he  demand- 
ed some  breakfast,  for  he  had  eaten 
nothing  since  the  preceding  day. 
They  stopped  at  the  tir&t  auben^e,  and 
there  Durochat  manifested  a  desire  to 
speak  to  the  magistrate  in  private. 

Daubenton  ordered  the  gendarmes 
to  leave  them  together ;  and  even  the 
buissier,  though  he  made  him  un- 
derstand by  a  sign  the  danger  of  being 
alone  with  so  desperate  a  villain,  was 
begged  to  retire.  A  breakfast  was 
ordered  for  the  two.  It  was  bronght — 
but,  by  order  of  the  huissier,  only  one 
knife  was  placed  on  the  table.  Dau- 
benton took  it  up,  and  began  careless- 
ly to  break  an  egg  with  it. 

Durochat  looked  at  him  fixedly  for 
a  moment,  and  said, 

*'  Monsieur  le j  uge,  yon  are  afraid  ?  *' 

**  Afraid  !'*  replied  he  calmly,  **  and 
of  whom?" 

"  Of  me,**  said  Durochat. 

**  Folly  I"  continued  the  other, 
breaking  his  egg, 

"  Yon  are.  You  arm  yourself 
with  a  knife,'*  said  he  sarcastically. 

"  Bah  I  *'  replied  Daubenton,  pre  • 
senting  him  the  knife,  **  cut  me  a 
piece  of  bread,  and  tell  me  what  you 
have  to  communicate  to  me  respect- 
ing the  murder  of  the  courier  of 
Lyons." 

There  is  something  in  the  collected 
courage  of  a  brave  man  more  impres- 
sive than  any  menace ;  and  courage 
is  a  thing  which  acts  npon  all  natures, 
however  vile.  Strongly  moved  by 
the  calm  audacity  of  the  magistrate, 
the  rufilan,  who  had  seized  the  knife 
with  menacing  vivacity,  now  set  it 
down  npon  the  table,  and  with  a  fal- 
tering voice  nxd,  "  Vous  etes  un 
Wave,  eUoyent"  then  after  a  pause^ 


"  I  am  a  lost  man — it's  all  up  with 
me  ;  but  you  sliall  know  all." 

He  then  detailed  the  circumstances 
of  the  crime,  as  we  have  related  them 
above,  and  confirmed  all  CourioPs  de- 
clarations, naming  Cuuriul,  Ko9si, 
Vidal,  and  Dubo^q,  as  his  accompli- 
ces. Before  the  tribunal  he  repeated 
this  account,  adding,  '*  that  ho  had 
heard  an  individual  named  Lesurquea 
had  been  condemned  for  the  crime, 
but  that  he  had  neither  seen  him  at 
the  time  of  the  deed,  nor  subsequent- 
ly.    He  did  not  know  him.*' 

He  added,  that  it  was  Dubosq  whose 
spur  had  been  broken,  and  was  mended 
where  they  had  dined ;  for  he  had 
beard  them  talk  about  it,  and  that  he 
had  lost  it  in  the  scuffle.  He  had 
seen  the  other  spur  in  his  hand,  and 
heard  him  say  that  he  intended 
throwing  it  in  the  river.  He  further 
gave  a  description  of  Dubosq*s  per- 
son, and  added,  that  on  that  day  he 
wore  a  flaxen  peruke. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  8 
— four  years  after  the  murder  of  the 
courier  of  Lyons — Dubosq  was  arrest- 
ed for  robbery  ;  and  nas  transferred 
to  Versailles,  thereto  be  Judged  by  the 
Tribunal  Correctionnel.  The  president 
ordered  that  he  should  wear  a  flaxen 
peruke,  and  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  from  Mongeron  and  Lieur- 
saint,  who  now  unanimously  declared 
that  he  was  the  man  they  had  seen. 
This,  coupled  with  the  declarations  of 
Couriol,    Durochat,    and    Ma  delaine 
Breban,  sufficed  to  prove  the  ii'en  ity ; 
and  ho  did  not  deny  his  acquaintance 
with  the  other  culprits.    He  was  there- 
fore condemned,  and  perished  on  the 
Ecaflxild  for  the  crime. 

Vidal  was  also  arrested  and  exe- 
cuted, though  persisting  in  his  inno- 
cence ;  and,  finally,  Rossi  was  shortly 
after  discovered  and  condemned.  He 
exhibited  profound  repentance,  and  de- 
manded the  succours  of  religion.  To 
his  confessor  he  left  this  declaration— 
"  I  assert  that  Lesurques  is  innocent ; 
but  this  must  only  be  made  public  six 
months  after  my  death.*' 

Thus  ends  this  strange  drama ;  thus 
were  the  proofs  of  Lesurque8*s  inno- 
cence furnished  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt ;  and  thus,  we  may  add,  were 
seven  men  executed  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted by  five  men ;  two  therefore 
were  innocent— were  victims  of  the 
law. 
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It  18  DOW  forty  yean  since  the  inno- 
cence of  Lesurques  has  been  establish- 
ed, and  little  has  been  done  towards 
the  rehabilitation  of  his  memory,  the 
protection  of  his  children,  and  the 
restitution  of  his  confiscated  goods! 
Forty  years,  and  his  wretched  widow 
has  only  recently  died«  having  failed 
in  the  object  of  her  life  I  Forty  years 
has  the  government  been  silent. 

M.  Daubenton,  who  took  so  honour- 
able and  active  a  part  in  the  detection 
of  the  real  criminals,  consecrated  a 
great  part  of  his  life  and  fortune  to 
the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  widow 
and  her  children.  The  declaration  he 
addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Justice 
commenced  thus : — 

*'  The  error,  on  which  was  founded 
the  condemnation  of  Lesurques,  arose 
neither  with  the  judges  nor  the  jury. 
Tlie  jury,  convinced  by  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  witnesses,  manifested  that 
conviction  judicially;  and  the  judges, 
after  the  declaration  of  the  jury,  pro- 
nounced according  to  the  law. 

"  The  error  of  his  condemnation 
arose  from  the  mistake  of  the  witnesses 
—from  the  fatal  resemblance  to  one 
of  the  culprits  not  apprehended.  No- 
thing gave  reason  to  suspect  at  that 
time  the  cause  of  the  error  in  which 
the  witnesses  had  fallen.*' 

We  beg  to  observe  that  the  whole 
trial  was  conducted  in  a  slovenly  and 
shameful  manner.  A  man  is  con- 
demned on  the  deposition  of  witnesses ; 
—witnesses,  be  it  observed,  of  such 
dulness  of  perception,  and  such  confi- 
dence in  their  notions,  that  they  per- 
sisted in  declaring  Guesno  to  be  one 
of  the  culprits  as  well  as  Lesurques. 
Yet  the  alibi  of  Guesno  was  proved 
beyond  a  doubt.  How,  then,  could 
the  jury,  with  this  instance  of  mistalce 
before  their  eyes,  and  which  they  them- 
selves had  condemned  as  a  mistake  by 
acquitting  Guesno — how  could  they 
place  such  firm  reliance  on  those  self- 
same testimonies  when  applied  to  Le- 
surques ?  If  they  could  convict  Le- 
surques upon  such  evidence,  why  not 
also  convict  Guesno  on  it?  Guesno 
proved  an  alibi — so  did  Lesurques; 


but  because  one  foolish  friend  perjured 
himself  to  serve  Lesurques,  the  jury 
hastily  set  down  all  his  friends  as  per- 
jurers ;  they  had  no  evidence  of  this ; 
it  was  a  mere  indignant  reaction  of 
feeling,  and,  as  such,  a  violation  of 
their  office.  The  case  ought  to  have 
been  sifted.  It  was  shuffled  over 
hastily.  A  verdict,  passed  in  anger, 
was  executed,  though  at  the  time  a 
strong  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  judges  as  to  its  propriety  ! 

Neither  the  Directory  nor  the  Con- 
sulate, neither  the  Empire  nor  the 
Restoration,  paid  attention  to  the  wi- 
dow's supplications  for  a  revision  of 
the  sentence,  that  her  husband's  name 
might  be  cleared,  and  his  property  re- 
stored. In  vain  did  M.  Salgues  devote 
ten  years  to  the  defence  of  the  injured 
family ;  in  vain  did  M.  Merilhou,  in 
an  important  procis,  warmly  espouse 
the  cause ;  the  different  governments 
believed  themselves  incapable  of  an- 
swering these  solicitations. 

Since  1830  the  widow  again  suppli- 
cated the  Tribune  dea  Chambret,  Few 
sessions  have  passed  without  some 
members,  particularly  from  the  depart^ 
ment  du  hord,  calling  attention  to  the 
subject.  All  that  has  been  obtained 
is  a  restitution  of  part  of  the  property 
seized  by  thence  at  the  period  of  the 
execution. 

Madame  Lesurques  has  died  unsuc- 
cessful, because  a  judicial  error  can- 
not bo  acknowledged  or  rectified, 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  Code. 
A  French  journal  announces  that  the 
son  and  daughter  of  Lesurques,  still 
living,  pledged  themselves  on  the 
death-bed  of  their  mother  to  continue 
the  endeavour  which  had  occupied  her 
forty  longyears — an  endeavour  to  make 
the  law  comprehend  that  nothing  is 
more  tyrannous  than  the  strict  fulfil- 
ment of  its  letter — an  endeavour  to 
make  the  world  at  large  more  keenly 
feel  the  questionable  nature  of  evi- 
dence as  to  personal  identity  in  cases 
where  the  witnesses  are  ignorant,  and 
where  the  evidence  against  their  tes- 
timony is  presumptive. 
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CALEB  STUKELY. 


Part  X. 
The  Revulsion* 


"  The  companion  of  tJie  wise  shall 
he  tcise.^  A  six  months'  resideoce 
ivith  the  r?l!gioQs  and  self-reDOuncing 
mioister  could  not  be  without  its  effect 
on  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
disciple^  newly  released  from  sin  and 
care»  and  worldly  calamity.  The  bright 
exnmple  of  a  good  man  fs  much — that 
of  a  good  and  beloved  man  is  more.  I 
was  bound  to  Mr  Clayton  by  every 
tie  that  can  endear  a  man  to  man»  and 
rivet  the  ready  heart  of  youth  in  truth- 
fal  and  conflding  love.  I  regarded  my 
preserver  with  a  higher  feeling  than 
a  fond  son  may  bear  towards  the  mere 
author  and  mautainer  of  his  existence. 
For  Mr  Clayton^  whose  smallest  praise 
it  was  that  he  had  restored  to  mo  my 
life,  in  addition  to  a  filial  love>  I  had 
all  the  reverence  that  surpassing  virtue 
claims^  and  lowly  piety  constrains. 
Months  passed  over  our  head^  and  I 
was  still  without  occupation,  though 
still  encouraged  by  my  kind  frieod  to 
Icok  for  a  speedy  termioation  to  my 
state  of  dependence.  Painful  as  the 
thought  of  separation  had  become  to 
Mr  Clayton,  my  situation  was  far  from 
satisfactory  to  myself.  I  knew  not 
another  individual  with  whom  I  could 
have  established  myself  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  sense  of  obliga- 
tion would  have  been  oppressive,  the 
conviction  that  I  was  doing  wrong  in- 
tolerable to  sustain ;  but  the  simpli- 
city, the  truth,  the  affectionate  warmth 
of  my  benevolent  hosty  lightened  my 
load  day  after  day*  until  I  became  at 
last  insensible  to  the  burthen.  At  this 
period  of  my  career,  the  character  of 
Mr  Clayton  appeared  to  me  bright 
and  fixed  as  a  spotless  star.  He  seem- 
ed the  pattern  of  a  man,  pure  and 
perfect.  The  dazzling  light  of  pious 
fervour  consumed  within  him  the  little 
selfishness  that  nature,  to  stamp  an 
angel  with  humanity,  had  of  necessity 
implanted  there.  He  was  swallowed 
up  in  holiness — his  thoughts  were  of 
heaven — his  daily  conduct  tinged  and 
illumined  with  a  heavenly  hue.  No- 
thing could  surpass  the  intense  devo- 
tedness  of  the  child  of  God,  except 
perhaps  the  self-devotion,  the  self-re* 
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nunciation,  and  the  profound  humility 
which  distinguished  him  in  the  worlds 
and  in  his  conversation  amongst  men* 
"  Tlie  companion  of  the  wise  shall  be 
wise,'*  I  observed  my  benefactor,  and 
listened  to  his  eloquence ;  I  pondered 
on  his  habitual  piety,  until,  roused  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  matchless  being,  I  burned  to  fol- 
low in  his  glorious  course,  to  revolve 
in  the  same  celestial  orbit,  the  most 
distant  and  the  meanest  of  his  satel- 
lites. The  hand  of  Providence  was 
traceable  in  every  act,  which,  in  due 
course,  and  step  by  step,  had  brought 
me  to  the  minister.  It  could  not  be 
without  a  lofty  purpose  that  I  had 
been  plucked  a  brand,  as  it  were,  from 
the  burning ;  it  was  not  an  aimless 
love  that  snatched  me  from  death  to 
life — from  darkness  to  mid-day  light— 
from  the  depths  of  despondency  to  the 
heights  of  serenity  and  joy.  It  was 
that  I  might  glorify  the  hand  that  had 
been  outstretched  on  my  behalf,  that  I 
might  carry  His  name  abroad,  pro- 
claim His  wondrous  works,  sing  aloud 
His  praises,  and  in  the  face  of  men, 
give  honour  to  the  everlasting  Giver 
of  all  good.  It  was  for  this  and 
these  that  I  hafd  been  selected  from 
mankind,  and  made  the  especial  ob- 
ject of  a  Father*s  grace.  I  believed  it 
in  all  the  simplicity  and  ingenuousness 
of  a  mind  awakened  to  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion and  human  responsibility.  I 
could  not  do  otherwise.  From  the 
moment  that  I  was  convinced  of  the 
obligation  under  which  I  had  been 
brought,  that  I  could  feel  the  force  of 
the  silent  compact  which  had  been 
effected  between  the  unseen  Power 
and  my  own  soul,  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  for  me  to  annihilate  thought, 
to  prevent  its  miraculous  presence  in 
the  mind,  as  to  withstand  the  urgent 
prickings  of  my  conscience.  I  be- 
lieved in  my  divine  summons,  and  I 
was  at  once  ready,  vehement,  ai^l  im- 
patient to  obey  it.  Had  I  followed 
the  dictates  of  mv  will,  I  would  have 
walked  through  the  land,  and  preach- 
ed aloud  the  wonderful  mercies  of 
God,  imploring  my  fellow-creaturea 
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to  repentanccy  and  directing  them  to 
the  fount  of  all  their  blessings  and  all 
their  happiness.  I  would  ha^e  called 
upon  men  to  turn  from  error  and  dan- 
gerous apathy,  before  their  very  strong- 
holds. Powerful  in  the  possession  of 
truth,  I  would  have  thundered  the 
saving  words  before  their  market- 
place and  exchanges — at  the  very 
fortresses  in  which  the  world  deems 
itself  ehieHy  secure,  with  Mammon  at 
its  bead,  Satan's  chief  lieutwant.  I 
would  have  called  around  me  the  ne- 
glected and  the  poor,  and  in  the  high- 
ways apd  in  the  fields  disclosed  to 
them  the  tenderness  and  loving-kind- 
ness that  I  had  found,  that  they  might 
fee],  ia  all  their  fulness,  if  they  would 
turn  from  sin,  and  place  their  trust  in 
heaven.  It  was  pain  and  anguish  to 
be  silent.  Not  for  my  own  sake  did 
I  yearn  to  speak.  Oh  no  I  There  was 
nothing  less  than  a  love  of  self  in  the 
panting  desire  that  I  felt  to  break  the 
•elfish  silence.  It  was  the  love  of 
souls  that  pressed  me  forward,  and  the 
confidence  that  the  good  news  which 
it  was  my  privilege  to  impart  would 
find  in  every  bosom  a  welcome  as 
warm  and  ready  as  it  would  prove  to 
bo  effectual.  To  walk  abroad  in  si- 
lence, feeling  myself  to  be  the  deposi- 
tary of  a  celestial  revelation,  and  be- 
lieving that  to  communicate  it  to  man- 
kind would  be  to  ensure  their  partici- 
Sation  in  its  benefits,  was  hardly  to  be 
orne.  There  was  not  a  man  whom 
I  encountered  in  the  street,  to  whom 
I  did  not  secretly  wish  to  turn,  and  to 
pour  into  his  ear  the  accents  of  peace 
and  consolation ;  not  one  whom  I  did 
not  regard  as  a  witness  against  me  on 
that  great  day  of  trial,  when  every 
man  shall  be  judged  according  to  his 
opportunities.  I  spoke  to  Mr  Clay- 
ton. He  encouraged  the  feeling  by 
which  I  was  actuated,  but  he  dissuaded 
me  from  the  manifestation  of  it  in  the 
form  which  I  proposed. 

"  There  was  no  doubt,"  he  said, 
<*  that  every  place  was  consecrated 
where  truth  was  spoken,  and  the  Spi- 
rit made  itself  apparent.  No  one 
could  deny  it.  Much  fruit,  he  did 
believe,  might  follow  the  sowing  of  the 
seed,  whose  hand  soever  scattered  it. 
Still  there  were  other  and  nearer  roads 
to  the  point  I  aimed  at  There  were 
the  sica  and  the  needy  around  na  — 
many  of  bia  own  congregation — with 
whom  I  might  reciprocate  sweet  eom- 
iofU  and  at  whose  b^^blde  I  might 
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administer  the  balm  that  shouU 
them  in  the  hardest  hour  of  th 
tremity.  It  should  he  his  of 
conduct  mo  to  their  humble  1 
tions :  it  would  be  unspeakable 
him  to  behold  me  well  and  u 
employed," 

And  it  was  with  eagerness 
accepted  the  touching  invitati 
was  not  loth  or  slow  to  take  adv 
of  it.  To  serve  mankind,  to 
my  gratitude  for  mercies  gre 
undeserved,  was  all  I  asked.  Tc 
that  I  had  gratified  my  wish,  wai 
itself.  Highly  as  I  had  estimai 
character  of  Mr  Clayton,  I  had 
learn  his  real  value.  I  had 
behold  him  the  dispenser  of  c 
and  contentment  in  the  hoveli 
wretched  and  the  stricken— to  ; 
leaden  eye  of  disease  grow  br 
his  approach,  and  the  scowl  of  < 
tent  and  envious  repining  d 
into  equanimity,  or  mould  it 
smiles.  I  had  yet  to  see  him  tl 
and  patient  companion  of  the 
less  and  the  slighted — slighte 
cause  poor ;  the  untired  listener 
tales  of  misery — so  miserabh 
they  who  told  them  coidd  not 
their  dim  beginnings,  or  fix  tl 
in  distant  childhood  when  wrc 
ness  was  not.  I  had  yet  to  fii 
standing  at  the  beggar's  pallet, 
encouragement,  inciting  hop< 
adding  to  the  counsel  of  a  gui 
solid  evidences  of  a  brother*! 
With  what  a  xeal  did  I  attei 
follow  in  my  patron's  steps— wit 
enthusiasm  did  I  begin  the 
which  his  sanction  had  legalisi 
rendered  holy — and  how,  wit 
doubt  as  to  my  title,  or  a  refieol 
the  propriety  of  the  step,  impe 
religious  fervour,  did  I  assui 
tone  and  authority  of  a  teachc 
arrogate  to  myself  the  right  of 
mining  the  designs  of  the  Omni; 
and  of  appointing  the  degree  c 
warmth  below  which  no  believe 
be  sure  of  forgiveness  and  salv; 

In  no  transaction  of  my  life 
ever  been  more  sincere-*— have  ! 
vrith  a  more  decided  assurance 
justice  and  necessity  of  the  tasi 
at  this  critical  moment  of  my  < 
If  Divine  goodness  had  not  be« 
cially  vouchsafed  to  me,  it  w 
that  the  conviction  of  my  appoii 
was  not  as  clear  and  firm  aa  th 
liest  impressions  of  the  inmoel 
eonld  make  it.    To  labonr  I 
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souU  of  the  poor — ^to  teaeh  them  their 
obligations—to  point  out  to  them  the 
way  of  safety — it  was  this  view  of  my 
delegated  offieo  that  raised  me  to  ec- 
9tasy«  and  compelled  from  me  the 
strangest  ebullitions  of  passion.  I 
pronounced  the  ehange  in  my  habits 
of  thought  to  be  "  the  dawning  of  the 
day,  and  the  sudden  rising  of  the  day- 
star  in  my  heart ;  **  and,  dwelling  with 
intensity  on  my  future  labours,  I  could 
exclaim,  with  trembling  emotion,— 
*'  Oh  the  exceeding  excellency  and 
glory  and  sweetness  of  the  work !  The 
smile  of  heaven  is  upon  it — the  em- 
phatic testimony  of  my  own  conscience 
approves  and  hallows  it.**  I  reflect  at 
this  moment  with  wonder  upon  the 
almost  supernatural  ardour  and  devo- 
tion by  which  I  was  elevated  and  aba- 
sed when  I  first  became  thoroughly 
convinced  of  my  mission,  and  declared 
aloud  that  my  only  business  now  upon 
earth  was  that  of  the  lowest  and  rea- 
diest of  servants,  whose  joy  consists 
in  the  pleasure  of  their  Master.  The 
strangeness,  the  excitement  that  ac- 
companied the  adoption  of  my  new 
character,  had  nearly  overthrown  me. 
Wild  with  gladness,  before  I  visited  a 
human  being,  I  took  a  journey  of  some 
twenty  miles  from  the  metropolis.  I 
do  not  remember  now  the  name  of  the 
village  at  which  I  stopped,  from  which 
I  hurriedy  and  whose  fields  I  scoured 
with  the  design  of  finding  some  covert, 
unfrequented  spot,  where  I  might  un- 
molested and  unobserved  pour  forth 
the  prayers  and  hymns  of  praise  with 
which  my  surcharged  heart  was  teem- 
ing. Until  nightfall  I  remained  there, 
nor  did  I  leave  the  place  until  Ciilmly 
and  deliberately  I  begged  permission 
to  devote  myself  to  the  glory  and  ho- 
nour of  Him,  whose  favoured  child  I 
was.  I  walked  a  few  miles  on  my 
return  homeward.  I  passed  a  church, 
that  in  the  stillness  of  night  reared  its 
dark  form,  and  seemed,  solemnly  and 
pensively,  like  a  thing  of  life,  to  stand 
Defore  me.  The  moon  rose  at  its  Aill 
over  the  venerable  wall,  and  scattered 
its  bright  cool  light  across  the  tall  and 
moss-grown  windows.  Oh!  every 
thing  in  life  that  wondrous  night  stir- 
red np  TDj  soul  to  pious  resolutions, 
and  gave  a  wing  to  tnought  that  could 
not  find  repose  but  in  tne  ulcnt  and 
eternal  skjr. 

The  fmpetaositv  with  which  I  en- 
tered upon  vy  tcneme  of  usefulness, 
forbade  preparation  of  any  kind,  had 


I  not  believed  that  any  previous  qua- 
lification was  not  essential  to  my  pur- 
pose ;  or  if  essential,  had  been  mira- 
culously implanted  in  me.  I  was  soon 
called  upon  to  make  my  first  visita- 
tion. Never  will  it  be  forgotten.  It 
was  to  the  workhouse.  Mr  Clayton 
had  been  called  thither  by  an  old  com- 
municant, of  whom  he  had  not  heard 
before  for  years.  "  He  was  ill,  and 
he  desired  to  speak  with  his  still  be- 
loved minister.** 

Such  was  the  message  which  reach- 
ed my  friend  at  the  moment  of  his 
quitting  his  abode,  on  an  errand  of  still 
greater  urgency.  *'  Go,  Caleb,"  said 
Mr  Clayton,  "  visit  and  comfort  the 
poor  sufferer ;  and  may  grace  accom- 
pany your  first  labour  of  love."  I 
proceeded  to  the  place,  and,  arriving 
there,  was  usherea  into  a  small  close 
room — to  recoil  at  once  from  the  scene 
of  misery  which  was  there  presented. 
Lying,  with  his  hat  and  clothes  upon 
the  bed,  dying,  was  the  man  himself; 
his  wife  was  busy  in  the  room,  clean- 
ing it, '  quietly  and  indifferently,  as 
though  the  sleep  of  healthy  life  had 
closed  her  partncr*s  eye,  and  nothing 
worse.  On  the  threshold  was  a  girl, 
the  daujfhter  of  them  both^  twenty 
years  of  age  or  more,  an  idiot,  tor 
she  laughed  outright  when  I  approach- 
ed her.  I  had  come  to  the  house  with 
my  heart  full  of  precious  counsel,  and 
yearning  to  oommunicate  the  message 
with  which  I  knew  myself  to  Be 
charged.  But  in  a  moment  I  was 
brought  to  earth,  shocked  by  the  sight 
which  I  bphcld,  wounded  in  my  nature^ 
and  I  had  not  a  word  to  say.  The 
hardened  woman  looked  at  mo  for  a 
moment,  and  calling  me  to  myself  by 
the  act,  I  mentioned  the  name  of  ^fr 
Clayton,  and  was  again  silent. 

"  What  I  can't  he  come,  sir?"  asked 
the  beldame.  "  Well,  it  don't  mnqh 
matter.  It*s  all  over  with  'nn,  I  fear. 
Come,  Jessie,  can't  you  speak  to  the 
gentleman  ?  What  can  you  make  of 
her,  sir?'* 

The  daughter  looked  at  mo  again, 
and  sickened  me  with  her  unmeanin|r 
laughter.  I  remembered  the  object 
of  my  visit,  and  struggled  for  compo- 
sure. Had  I  become  a  recreant  so 
quickly  ?  Had  I  not  a  word  to  sajr 
for  my  Master  ?  Nothing  to  ofibr  the 
needy  creatures,  perishing,  perhapf, 
of  spiritual  want?  Alarmed  at  my 
own  apathy,  and  eager  to  throvr  It  of^ 
I  turned  to  the  poor  giili  aud  «\^V<d 
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to  her.  I  asked  her  many  questions 
before  I  could  command  attention. 
She  could  only  look  at  me  wildly, 
blush,  laugh,  and  make  strange  mo- 
tions to  her  mother.  At  length  I 
said — 

"  Tell  me,  Jesae,  tell  your  friend, 
who  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners?" 

^^  Him,  him,  him,"  she  answered 
hastily,  and  gabbled  as  before. 

**  Ah,*'  said  the  mother,  *<  the  poor 
eretur  does  sometimes  talk  about  reli- 
gion, but  it*s  very  seldom,  and  uncer- 
tain like,  and  I  can*t  help  her  either." 

'<  Let  me  read  to^ou,"  said  I. 

**  Lor'  bless  you,  sir,"  she  answer- 
ed, "  it  wouldn't  do  me  no  good.  I 
am  too  old  for  that.  Now,  get  out  of 
the  way  there — do,  you  simpleton," 
she  added,  turning  to  the  idiot;  ''just 
let  me  pass — don't  you  see  I  am  want- 
ing to  fetch  up  water." 

She  left  the  room  immediately,  and 
ber  daughter  ran  after  her,  screaming 
a  wild  and  piercing  note.  I  moved  to 
the  dying  man.  He  was  insensible 
to  any  thing  I  could  say.  Fretted 
and  ashamed  of  myself,  I  hurried  from 
the  house,  and,  returning  home,  rush- 
ed to  my  room,  fell  upon  my  knees, 
and  implored  my  Father  to  inflict  at 
once  the  punishment  due  to  lukewarm- 
ness  and  apostasy.  How  vain  had 
been  all  my  previous  desire  to  distin- 
guish myself — how  arrogant  my  pre- 
tensions— how  inefficient  my  weak  at- 
tempts! I  was  not  worthy  of  the  com- 
mission with  which  I  had  been  invest- 
ed, and  I  besought  heaven  to  degrade 
the  wretch  who  could  not  speak  at  the 
seasonable  moment,  and  to  bestow  it 
upon  one  worthier  of  its  love,  and 
abler  to  perform  his  duty.  I  passed  a 
miserable  night  of  remorse,  and  bitter 
self- accusation,  and  in  the  morning 
was  distracted  by  the  battling  feelings 
that  were  marshalled  against  each 
other  in  my  soul.  Now,  a  sense  of 
my  unworthiness  was  victorious  over 
every  other  thought,  and  I  resolved  to 
resign  my  trust,  and  think  of  it  no 
more  ;  then  the  belief  in  my  election, 
the  animating  thought  that  I  was 
chosen,  and  must  still  go  forward  or 
stand  condemned,  hated  by  myself, 
rejected  by  my  God ; — this  gained  the 
mastery  next,  and  I  was  torn  by  sore 
perplexity.  I  appealed  to  my  bene« 
factor.  As  usual,  balm  was  on  his 
lips,  and  I  found  encouragement  and 
support. 
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"  I  was  yet  young  in  the  faith,"  he 
said,  **  and  the  abundance  of  heavenly 
grace  was  not  yet  manifested.  It 
would  come  in  due  time ;  and,  in  the 
mean  while,  I  must  persevere,  and  a 
blessing  would  unquestionably  fol- 
low." 

Much  more  he  added,  to  recon- 
cile me  to  the  previous  day's  de- 
feat, and  to  animate  me  to  new  trials. 
Never  did  I  so  much  need  incentive 
and  upholding,  never  before  had  I 
esteemed  the  value  of  a  spiritual  coun- 
sellor and  friend. 

In  a  small  cottage,  distant  about 
three  miles  from  the  residence  of  Mr 
Clayton,  there  lodged,  at  this  time, 
an  old  man  with  his  sister,  a  blind 
woman  about  seventy  years  of  age. 
He  had  communicated  with  Mr  Clay- 
ton's church  for  many  years.  He  was 
now  poor,  and  had  retired  from  the 
metropolis,  to  the  hut,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  purer  air,  and  in  the  hope  of 
prolonging  the  short  span  within 
which  his  earthly  life  had  been 
brought.  To  this  humble  habitation 
I  was  directed  by  Mr  Clayton. 

*'  The  woman,"  said  the  minister, 
''  is  without  any  comfortable  hope  ; 
but  the  prospects  of  the  brother  are 
satisfactory  and  most  cheering.  Go 
to  the  benighted  woman.  Her's  is  a 
melancholy  case.  Satan  has  a  secure 
footing  in  her  heart,  and  defeats  every 
efiPort  and  every  motive  that  I  have 
brought  to  bear  against  it.  May  you 
be  more  fortunate — may  her  self-de- 
ceived and  hardened  spirit  melt  before 
the  force  and  earnestness  of  your  ap- 
peals ! " 

I  ventured  for  a  second  time  on 
sacred  and  interdicted  ground,  and 
visited  the  cottage.  The  unhappy 
woman,  to  whom  I  had  specially  come, 
was  smitten  indeed.  She  was  blind 
and  paralyzed,  and  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  eternity.  Yet,  afflicted  as 
she  was,  and  as  near  to  death  as  the 
living  may  be,  she  enjoyed  the  tran- 
quillity and  the  gentleness  of  a  child, 
ignorant  of  sin,  and,  in  virtue  of  her 
infancy,  confident  of  her  inheritance. 
I  could  discover  no  evidence  of  a  crea- 
ture alarmed  with  a  sense  of  guilt, 
loathing  itself,  conscious  of  its  worth- 
lessness.  Her  nature,  in  truth,  seemed 
to  have  usurped  a  sweetness  and  pla- 
cidity, the  possession  of  which,  as  Mr 
Clayton  afterwards  observed,  was  jus* 
tifiable  only  in  those  who  could  find 
nothing  but  vileneM  and  depravity  in 
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every  thought  and  pnrpose  of  their 
lic^arts. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  tummer, 
and  Margaret  was  sitting  before  the 
cottage  porch,  feeling  the  sun's  bene- 
▼oleot  warmth,  and  tempering,  with 
the  closed  lid,  the  hot  rays  that  were 
directed  to  her 'sightless  orbs.     She 
had  no  power  to  move,  and  was  happy 
in  the  still  enjoyment  of  the  lingering 
and    lovely   day.      She   might  have 
been  a  statue  for  her  quietness — but 
there  were  curves  and  lines  in  the  de- 
crepit frame  that  art  could  never  bor- 
row.    Little  there  seemed  about  her 
to  induce  a  love  of  life,  and  yet  a 
countenance  more  bright  with  cheer- 
fulness and  mild  content  I  never  met. 
The  healthy  and  the  young  might 
read  a   lesson  on  her  blanched  and 
wrinkled  cheek.     Full  of  my  errand, 
I  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to  engage 
her  mind  on  heavenly  and  holy  topics. 
She  did  not,  or  she  would  not,  under- 
stand me.     I  spoke  to  her  of  the  de- 
gradation of  humanity,  our  fallen  na- 
ture, and  the  impossibility  of  thinking 
any  thing  but  sin — and  a  stone  could 
not  be  more  senseless  than  the  aged 
ILitener. 

"  Was  I  sure  of  it?*'  she  asked. 
«  Did  my  Bible  say  it  ?  Much  she 
doubted  it,  for  she  had  sometimes, 
especially  since  her  blindness,  clear 
and  beautiful  thoughts  of  heaven  that 
eonld  not  be  sinful,  they  rendered  her 
so  happy,  and  took  away  from  her  all 
fear.  It  was  so  shocking,  too,'*  she 
thought,  **  to  think  so  ill  of  men — our 
fellow-creatnres,  and  the  creatures  of 
a  perfect  Father.  She  loved  her  bro- 
ther— he  was  so  simple-minded,  and 
so  kind  to  her,  too ;  how  could  she 
call  him  wicked  and  depraved  T* 

"  Do  yon  feel  no  load  upon  your 
conscience?**  I  enquired. 

"  Bless  the  good  man*s  heart  I "  she 
answered,  **  why,  what  cares  have  1  ? 
If  I  can  hear  his  fnendly  voice,  and 
know  he  is  not  heavy .burthened,  I  am 
happy.  Brother  is  all  to  me.  Though 
now  and  then  Fm  not  well  pleased  if 
the  young  children  keep  away  who 
play  about  me  sometimes,  as  if  they 
did  not  need  a  playfellow  more  gay 
than  poor  blind  Margaret." 

'*  Have  yoa  no  fear  of  death?*' 
said  I. 

<«  Why  should  I  have  ?**  she  an- 
iwered  quietly  ;  ''  I  never  injured 
anotber  in  my  life/' 
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'<  Can  that  take  off  the  sting?*'  I 
asked. 

**  And  I  have  tried,**  continued  she, 
**  as  far  as  I  was  able,  to  please  the 
God  who  made  me.** 

**  Did  you  never  think  yourself  the 
vilest  of  the  vile  ?  ** 

**  Bless  you  I  never,  sir.  How  could 
I  ?  If  I  bad  been,  you  may  be  sure 
Mr  Clayton  and  the  visiting  ladies 
would  never  have  been  so  kind  to  me 
and  Thomas  as  they  have — and  how 
could  we  expect  it?  I  was  only  think- 
ing, sir,  before  yon  came  up,  that  if  I 
had  been  wicked  when  I  was  young, 
I  would  never  have  been  so  easy  un- 
der blindness.  Now,  it  doesn't  give 
me  one  unquiet  hour.** 

'*  Margaret,  I  would  you  were  more 
anxious.** 

**  It  wou1dn*t  do,  sir,  for  the  blind 
to  be  anxious,**  she  replied.  **  They 
mudt  do  nothing,  sir,  but  wait  with 
patience.  Besides,  Thomas  and  I  need 
no  anxiety  at  all.  God  gives  us  more 
than  we  require,  and  it  would  be  very 
wicked  to  be  restless  and  unquiet.*' 

"  Margaret,**  I  said  impressively, 
**  there  is  a  heaven  1  ** 

•'Yes,'*  she  answered  quickly,  "that 
I'm  sure  of.  I  read  of  it  before  I  lost 
my  eyes ;  and  since  my  blindness  I 
have  seen  it  often.  God  is  very  good 
to  the  afflicted,  and  none  but  the  afflict- 
ed know  how  He  makes  up  for  what 
He  takes  away.  I  have  seen  heaven, 
sir,  though  I  have  not  sight  enough 
to  know  your  face.      Do  you  play 

dominoes,  Mr what  did  you  say 

your  name  was,  sir?" 

<'  You  trifle,  Margaret." 

**  Oh,  no  indeed,  sir.  But  how 
wonderful  and  quick  my  touch  has 
got,  and  how  kind  is  heaven  there, 
sir !  I  can  see  the  dominoes  with  my 
fingers — touch  is  just  as  good  as  sight. 
Just  think  how  many  hours  a  poor 
blind  creature  has,  that  must  be  filled 
up  some  way  or  another!  I  like  to 
keep  to  myself,  and  think,  and  think ; 
but  not  always — and  sometimes  I  want 
Thomas  to  read  to  roe;  and  when 
that*s  over,  I  feel  a  want  of  something 
else,  ril  tell  you  what  it  is — my  eyes 
they  want  to  open.  When  that's  the 
case,  I  always  play  at  dominoes,  and 
then  the  feeling  goes  away.  Thomas 
can  tell  you  that,  for  he  plays  with  me.*' 

I  continued  the  conversation  for  an 
hour,  and  with  the  same  result.  I 
grew  annoyed  and  irritated—not  with 
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the  deluded  sinner^  as  I  deemed  her, 
but  with  myself,  the  feeble  and  un- 

r[ual  instrument.    For  a  second  time 
bad  attempted  to  comply  with  the 
instructions  of  my  master^  and  for  a 
second  time  had  I  been  foiled^  and 
driven  back  in  melancholy  discom- 
fiture. The  imperturbability  and  easy 
replies  of  the  woman  harrassed  and 
tormented  me  in  the  extreme.     I  had 
been  too  recent  a  pupil  to  be  tho- 
roughly versed  in  all  the  subtleties 
and  mysteries  of  my  oflioe.     Silence 
was  painful  to  me,  and  reply  only 
accumulated  difficulty  and  vexation. 
She  seemed  so  happy>  too ;  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  heresy  and  error  there 
existed  an  unafPected  tranquillity  and 
repose  which  I  would  have  purchased 
at  any  cost  or  sacrifice.     I  blushed 
imd  grew  ashamed^  and  for  a  moment 
forgot  that  the  bereaved  creature  was 
unable  to  behold  the  confusion  with 
which  defeat  and  exposure  had  covered 
me.     At  length  I  spoke  imperfectly^ 
loosely,  and  at  random.     The  woman 
detected  me  in  an  untenable  position- 
checked  me — and  in  her  artless  man- 
ner, laid  bare  the  fallacy  of  an  incon- 
siderate assertion.     In  an  instant  I 
was  aware  of  my  conviction ;  I  retract- 
ed my  expression,  and  involved  myself 
immediately  in  fresh  dilemma.  Again, 
and  as  gently  as  before,  she  made  the 
unsoundness  of  a  principle  evident 
and  glaring.    How  I  closed  the  argu- 
ment—the conversation  and  the  inters 
▼iew— and  escaped  from  her,  I  know 
not.     Burning  with  shame,  despising 
myself,  and  desirous  of  burying  both 
my  disgrace  and  self  deep  in  the  earth, 
where  both  might  be  forgotten,  I  was 
sensible  of  hurrying  homeward.     I 
reached  it  in  despair,  satisfied  that  I 
had  become  a  coward  and  a  renegade, 
and  that  I  was  lost,  hopelessly  and 
utterly  here  upon  earthy  and  eternally 
ia  heaven  I 

I  had  re8olved>  upon  the  day  suc- 
oaoding  this  adventure>  to  restore  to 
BT  benefactor  the  credentials  with 
which  he  had  been  pleased  to  entrast 
me.  Satisfied  of  the  truth  of  my  com- 
missicoy  I  could  only  deplore  my  In- 
ability to  execute  it  faithfully.  In  spite 
of  what  had  paned  at  the  oottage- 
door>  the  doetriaes  which  I  had  advo- 
cated there  lost  none  of  their  cha- 
racter and  iBfiueoca  apoa  my  own 
mind.  Falling  from  the  lipi  of  others, 
.  they  drofipad  irith  oonritUoa  into  luy 
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oum  soul.     Nothing  could  shake  my 
own  unbounded  reliance  on  their  sa- 
ving efficacy  and  heavenly  origin.     It 
was  only  when  /  spoke  of  them,  when 
/  attempted  to  expound  and  teach 
them,  that  clouds  came  over  the  celes- 
tial truths,  and  the  sun*s  disk  was 
dimmed  and  troubled.     The  moment 
that  I  ceased  to  speak,  light  unimpair- 
ed, and  bright  effulgence,  were  resto- 
red.    It  was  enough  that  I  could  feel 
this.     Grace  and  a  mlraclo  had  made 
the  startling  fact  palpable  and  evident. 
This  assurance  followed  easily.     No 
oral  communication  could  have  satis* 
fied  me  more  fully  of  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  an  immediate  resigna- 
tion of  my  trust.     It  was  a  punish- 
ment for  my  presumption.    I  should 
have  rested  grateful  for  the  interpo- 
sition which  had  rescued  me  from  the 
jaws  of  hell,  and  left  to  others,  worthy 
of  the  transcendaut  honour,  the  glo- 
rious task  of  saving  souls.    What  was 
ly  steeped  in  sin,  as  I  had  been  up  to 
the  very  moment  of  my  conversion — 
what  was  I,  insolent,  pretending  worm, 
that   I  should   raise    my  grovelling 
head,  and  presume  upon  the  unmerit- 
ed favour  that  had  been  showered  so 
graciously  upon  me  ?  It  remained  fur 
those — purest  and  best  of  men,  whoso 
lives  from  childhood  onward  had  been 
a  lucid  exposition  of  the  word  of  truth 
—whose  deeds  had  given  to  the  world 
an  assurance  of  their  solemn  embassy ; 
it  was  for  them  to  feel  the  strength, 
the  countenance,  and  support  of  hea- 
ven, and  to  behold  with  gratitude  and 
joy  their  labours  crowned  with  a  tri- 
umphant issue  and  success.    This  was 
the  new  train  of  feeUng  suggested  by 
new  cireumstances.    I  resigned  myself 
to  its  operation  as  quickly  as  I  had 
adopted  my  previous  sentiments;  and, 
a  few  days  before,  I  was  not  more 
anxious  to  commence  my  sacred  course 
than  I  was  now  miserable  and  uneasy 
until  I  turned  from  it  once  and  for 
ever.     Mr  Clavton  had  placed  In  my 
hands  a  list  of  individuals  whom  he 
transferred  to  my  care.     It  was  op- 
pressive to  know  that  I  possessed  it, 
and  my  first  step  was  to  place  it  again 
at  his  disposal.    The  interview  which 
I  obtained  for  this  purpose  was  an  im- 
portant one— important  in  Itself— 
marvellous  and  astounding  in  its  con- 
sequences. 

Mr  Clayton  spent  many  hoars  daQy 
in  a  small  room,  called  a  shtefy.     It 
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vas  a  cbamVer  stored  to  the  occupa« 
tiuQ  foUuwed  there.     I  had  not  aceesf 
to  it — oor  hid  &0J  stranger,  with  the 
except  ion   of  two  ili-faToured  meoy 
whom  I  had  fbuody  for  weeks  together, 
CMoatant  atteodaats  upon  my  beuefao* 
tor.     For  a  month  at  a  time,  not  a 
single  da/  elapsed  duriug  which  the/ 
w«;r«  DOC  closeted  for  a  eonsiderable 
ptrriod   with    the    divine.      A   three 
w«eks'  interTal  of  absence  would  then 
take    place ;  Mr  Clayton  pro8«;cuted 
his  studies  alone  and  undisturbed)  and 
no  strange  foot  would  cross  the  thresh- 
old tujtil  the  iil- looking  men  retumdd» 
and  pissed  some  dve  weeks  iu  ihe  small 
sanctuary  as  before.     Who  could  they 
be  ?     I  bad  never  directly  asked  the 
questiotty  curious   as  I   had  been   to 
kouw  their  history  and  the  purpose  of 
their  visiu.     Had  I  not  learned  from 
Mr  Clayton  the  impropriety  and  sinful- 
aeifl  of  judging  humanity  by  its  looks, 
I  should  hare  formed  a  most  uncha- 
ritable opinion   of  their  characters. 
They  were  hard-featured  men,  sallow 
of  compieaioo,  rigid  in  their  looks. 
I  kaew  tliat>  attached  to  the  church  of 
Mr  Clayton,  were  two  missionaries — 
BSD  of  rare  piet/,  and  of  humble  ori- 
gia — small  bootmakersy  in  fact ;  some- 
times I  belieyed  that  the  visiters  and 
^y  were  the  same  individuals.    Cir* 
ennstancesy  however,  unfavourable  to 
thii  idea»  arose»  and  I  turned  from 
•oe  eoajeetare  to  another,  until  I  re- 
posed, at  length,  in  the  belief  that 
they  were    sin  nws— sinners  of  the 
ds^Mst  d/e — such  as  their  ill-omened 
looks  betra/ed — and  that  they  sought 
the  kind  and  everwready  minister  to 
obtain  \Ab  comise],  and  to  share  his 
prayers.     At  all  events,  this  was  a 
soliject  upon  which  I  received  no  en- 
Ughtemng  from  their  confidant.   Once 
I  took  oeeasion  to  make  mention  of  it ; 
bet,  ia  aa  instant,  I  perceived  that 
■y  enquiry  was  not  deemed  proper  to 
be  aatwered.  It  was  to  this  rorbidden 
deeet    the  scene  of  so  much  mystery 

that,  to  m/  great  sorprize,  I  found 
■yoelf  imriled  taj  my  benefactor,  when 
I  implored  kim  to  release  me  from  the 
eUfgathHi  ia  which  i  had  too  hastily 
iiYolved  tt/eelf* 

»  Be  aeated,  Caleb,"  said  Mr  Clay- 
tea,  as  tre  (mteted  the  room  ia  com- 
M/«  <*  Be  seated,  and  be  tran^iil. 
Tea  am  MceitiBd  new." 

I  mii,  itt  trmb.  Hid  act  tnore  so  than 
ieepi/  uamtisi  and  hdmbM. 
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You  alarm  me,  dear  young  friend,*' 
continued  the  good  minister.  *'  You 
alarm  and  grieve  me.  I  tremble  for 
you,  when  I  behold  your  versatilit/. 
Tell  me,  Low  is  this  ?  Can  you  not 
trust  yourself?  Can  I  not  trust  you?*' 

1  did  not  answer. 

'<  1  have  been  careful  in  not  thwart- 
ing your  own  good  purposes.  I  have 
been  most  anxious  to  give  your  feel- 
ings their  full  bent.  Has  your  con- 
verhion  been  too  sudden  to  euduro? 
Have  you  so  soon  regretted  the  aban- 
donment of  the  great  world  and  all  its 
pleasures — such  as  they  were  to  you  ? 
Has  a  life  of  usefulness  and  peace  no 
charms  ?  Alas  I  I  had  hoped  other- 
wise." 

I  assured  my  friend  that  he  had 
mUtaken  the  motive  which  had  com- 
pelled me  to  forsake,  at  least  for  the 
present,  the  intention  that  1  had  en- 
tertained houebUy-^though,  I  felt, 
erroneously — for  the  last  few  days. 
Nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts 
than  a  desire  to  mix  again  in  a  world 
of  sinfulness  and  trouble.  His  pre- 
cepts and  bright  example  had  won  me 
from  it ;  aud  1  prayed  only  to  be 
established  in  the  principles,  in  the 
true  knowledge  of  which  1  knew  m/ 
happiness  to  consii>t.  1  was  not  equal 
to  the  task  which  I  had  proposed  to 
myself,  and  ^e  had  kindly  permitted 
me  to  assume.  I  wished  to  be  his 
meanest  disciple — to  acquire  wisdom 
from  his  tuition — and,  by  the  labour 
of  years,  to  prepare  myself  finally  for 
that  reward  which  he  had  so  often 
announced  to  me  as  the  peculiar  in- 
heritance of  the  faithful  and  the  right- 
eous. I  ceased.  My  auditor  did  not 
answer  me  immediately.  He  sat  for 
some  minutes  in  silence,  and  closed 
his  eyes  as  if  absorbed  in  thought.  At 
length,  he  said  to  m^— 

**  You  do  not  surprise  me,  Caleb. 
I  am  prepared  for  this.  I  perceived 
/our  difficulties  from  a(ar.  It  was 
inevitable.  Self-confidence  has  placed 
yon  where  you  are.  Be  bapp/,  and 
rejoice  in  your  weaknoiii  bat  turn 
BOW  to  the  strong  for  strengtb.  The 
work  that  has  begaa  ia  your  heart 
mast  be  completed.  It  shall  be  so«« 
de  not  doubt  it»'* 

The  minister  hesitated»  looked  hard 
al  me»  and  endeavoured*  as  I  ima- 
gined)  to  find,  in  the  expres^ioo  of  m/ 
eountenaiice»  aa  index  to  my  thooghts. 
I  said  nothing*  and  he  proceeded. 
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'<  There  are  the  appointed  means. 
His  way  is  in  the  sanctuary.  He  shall 
feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd.  There 
is  hut  one  refuge  for  the  outcast.  I 
have  but  one  alleviation  to  offer  you. 
It  is  all  and  every  thing.  Are  you 
prepared  to  §ccept  it?'* 

"  You  are  my  friend,  my  guardian^ 
and  my  father,"  1  replied. 

**  You  have  wandered  long  in  the 
wilderness,"  continued  the  minister. 
"  You  have  fed  with  the  swine  and 
the  goats.  You  have  found  no  nourish- 
ment there.  All  was  bleak,  and  barren, 
and  desolate  there.  The  living  waters 
were  dried  up,  and  the  bread  of  Hfo 
was  denied  to  the  starving  wayfarer." 

**  What  must  be  done,  sir?" 

**  You  MUST  ENTER  THE  FOLD — and 

have  communion  with  the  chosen  peo- 
ple of  the  Lord.  Are  you  content  to 
do  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  am  I  worthy,"  I  exclaimed, 
''  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of 
those  holy  men  ?" 

"  1  cannot  doubt  it ;  but  your  own 
spirit  shall  bear  witness  to  your  state. 
To-morrow  is  our  next  church-raeet- 
ing.  There,  if  it  be  your  wish,  I  will 
propose  you  ;  messengers  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  converse  with  you.  They 
will  come  to  you,  and  gather,  from 
your  experience,  the  evidences  of  your 
renewed,  regenerated  gjiaracter." 

'*  What  shall  1  say,  sir  r"  I  asked 
in  all  simplicity. 

*«  What  says  the  drowning  man  to 
the  hand  that  brings  him  to  the  shore  ? 
Your  beating  heart  will  be  too  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  mighty  work  that 
has  been  already  done  on  your  behalf. 
Have  you  forgotten  the  way  you  have 
been  led?  Point  it  out  to  them.  Have 
you  been  plucked  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning  ?  Acknowledge  it  to  them  in 
strains  of  liveliest  gratitude.  Does 
not  your  soul  at  this  moment  overflow 
at  the  vivid  recollection  of  all  the 
Lord  has  done  for  it  and  you  ?  Will 
it  not  yearn  to  sing  aloud  His  praise 
when  strangers  come  to  listen  to  tho 
song?  Then  speak  aloud  to  them. 
Do  you  not  feel,  have  not  a  hundred 
circumstances  all  concurred  to  prove, 
that  you  exist  a  vessel  chosen  to  show 
forth  His  praise  ?  Show  it  to  them, 
and  let  them  carry  back  the  certain 
proofs  of  your  redemption — let  them 
convey  the  sweet  intelligence  of  a  bro- 
ther's safety — and  let  them  bid  the 
church  prepare  to  welcome  him  with 
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hymns  of  praise  into  her  lo?iDg  bo- 
som." 

Within  a  week  of  the  above  con« 
▼ersation,  two  respectable  individuals 
called  upon  me  at  Mr  Clayton's 
house — the  accredited  messenfera  of 
the  church  in  which  my  eternal  safety 
was  about  to  be  secured.  One  was  a 
thickset  man,  with  large  black  whis- 
kers and  corresponding  eyebrows. 
His  countenance  had  a  stern  expres- 
sion— the  eye  especially,  which  lay 
couched  like  a  tiger  beneath  its  rugged 
overhanging  brow.  You  did  not  like 
to  look  at  it,  and  you  could  not  meet 
it  without  unpleasantness  and  awe. 
The  gentleman  was  very  tall  and 
sturdy—evidently  a  hairy  person  ;  he 
was  unshaven,  and  looked  muscular. 
Acting  under  the  feeling  which  led 
him  to  despise  all  earthly  grandeur 
and  distinction,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
influenced  his  conduct  throughout  life, 
he  was  remarkable  for  a  carelessness 
and  uncleanness  of  attire,  as  powerful 
and  striking  as  the  odour  which  ex- 
haled from  his  broad  person,  and 
which  explained  the  profession  of  the 
gentleman  to  be — a  working  blacksmith. 
His  companion  was  thin,  and  neat,  and 
dapper.  There  was  an  air  about  him 
that  could  not  have  been  acquired, 
except  by  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  polished  and  the  rich.  He  was 
delicacy  itself,  incapable  of  a  strong 
expression,  and  happier  far  when  he 
could  hint,  and  not  express  his  senti- 
ments. Had  I  been  subject  only  to 
his  examination,  my  ordeal  would  not 
have  been  severe.  It  was  the  black- 
smith whom  I  found  hard  and  unim- 
pressible  as  his  own  anvil,  dark  as  his 
forge,  and  as  unpitying  as  its  flames. 
The  thin  examiner  held  the  high  office 
of  deacon  of  the  church.  Whether  it 
was  the  particularly  dirty  face  of  his 
friend  that  set  him  off  to  such  advan- 
tage, or  whether  he  had  inherent 
claims  to  my  respect,  I  cannot  tell; 
well  I  know,  throughout  the  scrutiny 
that  soon  took  place,  many  times  I 
should  have  fallen  beneath  the  black- 
smith's hammer,  but  for  the  support 
and  mild  encouragement  that  I  found 
in  him.  He  was  most  becomingly 
dressed.  He  wore  a  white  cravat,  and 
no  collar.  He  had  light  hair  closely 
cut,  and  his  face  was  as  smooth  as  a 
woman's.  His  shirt  was  whiter  than 
any  shirt  I  have  ever  seen  before  or 
since,  and  it  was  made  of  very  fipe 
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material.     He  carried   an  agreeable  dent  tone  which  prononnced  upon  my 

smirk  upon  his  countenance^  and  he  state  in  the  eye  of  heaven — the  cant- 

disinterredf  now  and  then^  some  very  ing  expressions  of  brotherly  love — the 

long  and  extraordinary  word  from  the  irreverent  familiarity  with  which  Scrip- 

dictionar jy  when  he  was  particularly  ture  was  quoted,  garbled,  and  tortured 

desirous  either  to  make  himself  under-  to  justify  dissent,  and  render  disobe- 

stood  or  conceal  his  meaning.     I  had  dience  holy^the  daring  assumption  of 

alDiost  omitted  to  add,  that  he  was  a  inquisitorial  privileges,  and  the  scorn, 

ladies*  haberdasher^  the  illiberality  and  self-righteousness, 

I  received  the  deputation  with  a  with  which  my  angry,  bigoted,  and 

trembling  and  apprehensive  heart.     I  vulgar  questioners    decided    on    the 

knew  my  faith  to  be  sincere,  and  I  meritsof  every  institution  that  eschew- 

believed  it  to  be  correct,  according  to  ed   their  fanciful  vagaries  and  most 

the  views  of  the  church  of  which  my  audacious  claims.     I  do  not  wonder 

revered  friend  was  the  minister  and  that,  overtaken  in  a  career  of  misery, 

organ.  StiU,  I  could  not  be  insensible  the  consequence  of  my  own  impru- 

to  the  importance  of  the  step  which  1  dence,  I  should  have  been  arrested  by 

was  about  to  take,  and  to  the  high  the  voice,  and  smitten  by  the  eloquence, 

tone  of  piety  which  the  true  believers  of  Mr  Clayton.    1  do  not  wonder  that 

demanded  from  all  who  joined  their  I  listened  to  his  arguments,  and  ob- 

ranks  and  partook  of  their  exclusive  served  his  conduct,  until  I  was  redu- 

privileges.  ced  to  passiveness,  and  my  mind  was 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  in  willing  to  be  moulded  to  his  purposes, 
detail  the  course  of  my  examination.  But  I  do  wonder  and  lament  that  any 
At  the  close  of  two  hours  it  was  con-  obscuration  of  my  judgment,  any 
eluded,  and  I  am  at  this  moment  wil-  luxuriance  of  feeling,  should  have 
ling  to  confess  that  it  was,  upon  the  permitted  my  youthful  understanding 
whole,  satisfactory.  I  mean  to  my-  for  an  instant  to  believe  that  to  such 
>elf — for  by  my  questioners,  and  by  men  as  my  examiners  the  keys  of 
the  little  haberdasher  more  particu-  heaven  were  entrusted,  and  that  on 
larly,  the  conference  was  pronounced  them,  and  on  their  voice,  depended  the 
most  gratifying  and  comforting  in  reception  of  a  broken-hearted  peni- 
every  way.  I  say  vpon  the  whole,  for  tent  at  the  mercy- seat  of  God. 
1  could  not«  even  at  that  early  period  AJew  words  from  the  haberdasher- 
of  my  initiation,  and  with  all  my  ex-  deacon,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  con- 
citement  and  enthusiasm,  prevent  the  vocation,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be 
intrusion  of  some  disturbing  thoughts  termed,  were  satisfactory,  in  so  far  as 
— some  painful  impressions  that  were  they  showed  that  my  temporal  prospects 
not  in  harmony  with  the  general  tenor  were  not  entirely  neglected  by  those 
of  my  feelings.  I  had  prepared  my-  who  had  become  so  deeply  interested 
self  to  meet  and  deal  with  the  appoint-  in  my  spiritual  welfare.  The  black- 
ed delegates  of  heaven,  and  I  had  smith  had  hardly  brought  to  a  close  a 
encountered  men^  yes,  and  men  not  somewhat  lengthy  and  very  ungram- 
entitled  to  my  reverence  and  regard,  matical  exhortation,  that  wound  up 
except  as  the  chosen  ambassadors  of  the  day*8  proceedings,  when  the  dap- 
the  church.  One  was  low,  ignorant,  per  Jehu  Tomkins,  jumping  at  once 
and  vulgar.  He  took  no  pains  to  con-  from  the  carnival  to  the  revel,  shook 
ceal  the  fact ;  he  rather  gloried  in  his  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  most 
native  and  offensive  coarseness.  The  kindly  suggested  to  me  that,  under 
other  was  a  smoother  man,  scarcely  the  patronage  of  so  important  and 
less  destitute  of  knowledge,  or  wor-  religious  a  connexion  as  that  into 
tbier  of  respect.  Looking  back,  at  which  I  was  about  to  enter,  I  could 
this  distance  of  time,  upon  this  strange  not  fail  to  succeed,  whatever  might  be 
interview,  I  am  indeed  shocked  and  the  plan  which  I  had  laid  down  for 
grieved  at  the  part  which  I  then  and  my  future  support. 
there  permitted  myself  to  undertake.  "  I  have  heard  all  about  you,**  added 
The  scene  has  lost  the  colours  which  Jehu,  '*  from  our  respected  minister, 
gave  it  a  false  and  Buper6cial  lustre,  and  you'll  soon  get  into  something 
and  I  gaze  on  the  melancholy  reality  now.  It's  a  good  congregation,  sir— 
ehiddeo,  aiid»  let  me  say,  instructed  wealthy  and  influential.  1  should  say 
by  the  sight.  I  can  now  better  appro-  we  have  richer  people  in  our  con- 
ciate  and  onderstand  the  self-confi-  nexion  than  in  any  about  London 
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Mr  Clayton  is  a  very  popular  man, 
sir — very  good,  and  speaks  the  truth.*' 

*'  He  is  good  indeed,"  I  answered. 
<'  Sir»  grace  is  sure  to  follow  you 
now.     It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  first 
sat  under  Mr  Clayton!    Ah,  I  remem- 
ber the  night  I  was  converted,  as  if  it 
wero  yesterday.     I  always  felt,  up  to 
that  very  time,  the  need  of  something 
better  than  1  had  gut.     Business  bad 
gone  wrong  ever  since  1  opened  shop, 
and  my   mind  was  quite   unsettled. 
Satan  tried  very  hard  at  me,  but  it 
wouldn't  do.     Sometimes,  when   my 
boy  had  gone  home,  and  shop  was 
shut  up,  the  Tempter  would  whisper 
in  my  cars  words  like  these—'  Jehu, 
youVe  insured,  over  and  over  again, 
for  your  stock ;  let  a  spark  fall  on  the 
shavings,  and  your  fortune's  made.* 
Well,  sir,  once  or  twice — will  you  be- 
lieve it  ? — the  Devil  had  nearly  got  it 
all  his  own  way ;  but  grace  prevented^ 
and  I  was  saved.     I  owe  it  all  to  Mr 
Clayton.     I  was  told  by  one  or  two  of 
my  customers  to  go  and  hear  him,  but 
Bomehow  or  other  I  never  did.     Satan 
kept  me  back.    At  last  the  gentleman 
as  was  the  deacon — him  as  built  the 
chapel — Mrs  Jehu  Tomkin*8  father — 
comes  to  my  shop  with  his  daughter, 
Mrs  Jehu  as  is  now,  and  spoke  to  me 
about  the  minister.    Well,  I  heard  the 
old  gentleman  was  very  rich  and  pious, 
and  I  went  the  next  Sabbath-aay  as 
was,  with  his  family,  into  his  pew.    I 
never  went  any  where  else  after  that. 
He  seemed  to  hit  the  nail  just  on  the 
Lead,  and  I  was  convinced — oh,  quite 
wonderful ! — all  on  a  sudden.     I  was 
married  to  Mrs  Jehu  before  that  day 
twelvemonth.     So  you  see  grace  fol- 
lowed me  throughout,  as  it  will  you, 
my  dear  brother,  if  yon  only  mind 
what  you  are  about,  and  don*t  be  a 
backslider." 

«  Mr  Clayton,"  said  I,  <<  has  kindly 
promised  to  procure  employment  for 
me." 

**  Ah  I  and  he'll  do  it,  if  be  says 
80,"  rejoined  Mr  Tomkins.  **  That's 
your  man.  You  stick  to  him,  and  you 
won't  hurt.  He's  a  chosen  vessel,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  What  do  you 
say,  brother  Buster  ?  " 

Brother  Buster  simply  groaned  his 
assent,  and  scowled.  He  had  been 
for  some  time  anxious  to  depart,  and 
be  BOW  took  lus  leave  without  further 
ceremony. 

**  You  woukin't  think  that  man  was 
a  saint  to  look  at  him^  would  you?'' 
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asked  the  deacon,  as  soon  as  his  friend 
was  gone.  **  He  is  though.  He  is 
riper  in  spiritual  matters  than  any 
man  1  know.  Ah  I  the  Establishment 
would  give  something  for  a  few  like 
him.  He*ll  be  taken  from  us,  I  fear. 
We  make  a  idol  of  him,  and  that's 
sure  to  be  punished.  It's  wonderful 
what  ho  knows;  and  how  it  has  come 
to  him  wo  can't  tell." 

I  received  a  pressing  invitation  from 
Mr  Tomkins  to  vi:»it  his  "  small  and 
'appy  family,"  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  it,  on  any  evening  after  eight 
o'clock,  which  was  his  latest  business 
hour.  '<  Mrs  Jehu,"  I  was  assured, 
<*  was  just  like  her  father,  and  his  four 
small  Jehus  as  exacily  like  their  grand- 
father, and  he  wished  to  say  no  more 
for  them.  After  business  his  family 
enjoyed  invariably  a  little  spiritual 
refreshment,  and  that  and  a  hymn 
made  the  time  pass  very  agreeably  till 
supper- time  at  nine,  when  he  had  a 
'ot  collation,  at  which  he  should  be 
most  proud  to  see  me." 

To  all  the  charges  that  have  been 
at  various  times,  with  more  or  less 
virulenceaud  disinterestedness,  brought 
against  the  Church  of  England,  that 
of  assuming  to  itself  the  divine  attri- 
bute of  searching  the  secret  heart  of 
man  has,  I  believe,  never  been  su- 
peradded. It  has  remained  for  men 
very  far  advanced  indeed  in  spiritual 
knowledge  and  perfection,  to  assert 
the  bold  prerogative,  and  to  venture, 
unappalled,  beneath  the  frown  of 
heaven.  Tiie  close  scrutiny,  on 
the  part  of  Mr  Buster,  proper  as  it 
was  as  a  step  preliminary,  was  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  procure  for  me  an 
easy  and  unquestioned  admission  into 
the  church  which  the  blacksmith  bad 
so  ably  represented.  There  was  yet 
another  trial  to  ensue,  and  another 
jury  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of 
the  anxious  candidate.  He  had  yet 
to  prove  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
the  self-constituted  junto,  that  styled 
itself  a  churchy  how  Ood  had  mercifully 
dealt  with  him — to  detail^  with  htt- 
toric  accuracy,  the  method  and  pro- 
cedure of  his  regeneration,  and  to  find 
evidence  of  a  spiritual  change,  that 
carried  on  its  front  the  proof  of  bis 
conversion  and  his  accepted  state. 
All  this  was  to  be  done  before  I  could 
be  eniUled  to  the  privileges  which 
Messrs  Buster,  Tomkins,  and  the  rest, 
had  it  in  their  power  to  bestow.  The 
manner  in  which  this  delicate  invest!- 
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was  carried  oo,  its  indecorum 
"ofanenessi  I  never  can  forget  | 
a  I>  in  tratb,  remember  it  with- 
Amiliation  and  deep  sorrow. 
It  the  indiscreet^  illegal  exliibi- 
stC  off  my  ignorance^  simplicity, 
iiire  of  serying  heaven ;  and  in 
I  place  my  hope  of  pardon  for 
ire  I  had  in  such  proceedings. 
seived,  in  due  form*  a  requisiiion 
Mar  before  the  body  of  the 
i»  at  its  general  meeting.  I 
ed.  The  chapel  was  thronged^ 
Jority  of  members  being  women. 
I  hands  of  nearly  every  third 
was  a  printed  paper.  I  was 
en  aware  of  its  contents ;  if  I 
«o»  the  ceremony  would*  in  all 
lilitj,  have  concluded  with  my 
cm.  Will  It  be  believed,  that 
p«r  contained  a  printed  formula 
questions  which  were  to  test  the 
'  of  my  faithf  and  to  pronounce 
the  vitality  and  worth  of  my 
il  pretensions !  Any  person  pre- 
as  at  liberty  to  address  me»  and 
ft  his  own  opinion  of  wf  ease 
ti0  manner  and  the  matter  which 
Qgenuity  elicited.  At  the  sug- 
1  of  Mr  Tomkins,  who,  in  his 
tj  of  deacon*  was  remarkably 
OD  this  occasion*  it  was  deemed 
that  I  should  enter  upon  my 
rience*'  at  once.  My  heart 
id  as  I  rose  to  comply  with  the 
dj  and  the  chapel  was  hushed. 
be  sufficient  to  say,  that  I  re- 
my  entire  history,  and  secured 
tention  of  my  auditory  until  I 
poken  my  last  word.  There 
parts  of  the  narrative  which  I 
with  a  glance*  perceive  to  be 
irlyptS^tian^  and  acceptable.  As 
ieeiirred>  a  rustling  and  a  mur- 
tpiiwed  the  subdued  applause. 
$  Ibr  instance,  I  mentioned  the 
t  which  I  had  conceived  for  the 
rsity  upon  losing  the  scholar- 
id  the  uneasiness  which  I  after- 
lelt  as  long  as  I  continued  a 
Mr  of  that  eommnnity*  a  few  of 
Itt  aaite  looked  at  one  another* 
bugged  mysterteusly,  as  who 
aay»  <'  How  womlrous  are  the 
ef  ProTidenoer*  and  when  I 
I  at  the  fyolot  of  my  deliverance 
I  iMttd  of  thrir  own  minister* 
nmid  have  been*  I  thought*  bo 
ttie  geaticolalions)  expressions 
■iwde  and  Joy*  that  hurst  from 
dmrch/'  in  spite  of  the  praise- 
'  eibrta  of  the  nlniBter  to  con- 


trol and  keep  them  down.  When  I 
had  concluded*  and  whilst  the  half- 
suppressed  rejoicing  still  buzzed  in  the 
chapel*  the  stern  Buster  rose*  and  pre- 
sented to  me  the  unmitigated  force  of 
his  unpleasant  eye.  Silonce  prevailed 
immediately. 

**  Now*  sir*"  said  my  old  friend^ 
"  what  makes  you  think  yourself  a 
child  of  grace?  Speak  out*  if  you 
please ;  I*m  rather  deaf.*' 

<<  The  loathing  that  I  feel  of  what 
I  was." 

"  Good!*'  said  Jehu  Tomkins,  with 
strong  emphasis,  and  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  every  one. 

«  When  did  you  feci  the  fetters  fust 
bustiug  from  your  spirit?'* 

**  Not  till  I  heard  the  minister's 
kind  voice,*'  was  the  reply. 

"  Do  you  always  feel  as  strong  up- 
on the  subject?  Do  you  feel  your 
spirit  always  willing  ?** 

**  Oh,  no*"  I  answered ;  "  there  are 
dreadful  fluctuations*  and  tliere  is  no- 
thing so  uncertain  as  self- dependence. 
1  have  dark  and  hitter  moments,  when 
I  feel*  in  all  its  power*  the  melancholy 
truth—'  When  I  would  do  good*  evil 
is  present  with  mo.'" 

**  Capital  sign  I — capital  sign  I  *'  ex- 
claimed Jehu  Tomkins  again ;  ''quite 
sufficient  I— quite  sufficient  1 " 

Yes,  it  was  so.  A  few  questions 
were  put  to  me  by  individuals*  rather 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  an  imperti- 
nent curiosity,  than  that  of  elucidating 
further  proof  of  my  proficiency*  and 
the  ceremony  was  finished  by  my 
formal  reception  into  the  body  of  the 
church.  A  prayer  was  offered*  an 
address  delivered*  a  hymn  sung — the 
eyes  of  many  ladies  were  turned  with 
smiling  interest  upon  me — and  the 
meeting  separated.  Jehu  Tomkins 
was  tlie  first  to  congratulate  me  upon 
the  happy  issue  of  my  trial. 

"  You  are  a  made  man*  8ir»  depend 
upon  it*"  said  he^  with  his  first  salu- 
tation. ''  You  can't  fail.  There— do 
yon  see  that  fat  man  that's  just  going 
oiit-^him  as  has  got  on  the  Indy  'an- 
kyoher  ?-— I  sold  him  that — he  oame  en 
purpose  to  hear  you*  and  if  he  found 
you  up  to  the  nsark*  he'a  going  to 
provide  for  you*  He  belongs  to  all 
our  societies*  and  Just  does  wliat  he 
pleases.  His  word's  a  law.  WeVe 
a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  at  nine  to-night. 
Suppose  you  eome  to  us,  and  finish 
the  day  there  ?  Bless  me*  what  a  full 
meetuig  we're  had  I  Here's  a  squeez- 
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ing:  I"  There  was  certainly  some  diffi- 
culty in  our  egression.  The  people 
had  gathered  into  a  crowd  at  the  small 
doorway,  and  men  jostled  and  made 
their  way  without  regard  to  others  in 
their  vicinity.  Lost  as  I  was  in  the 
indiscriminate  host,  a  few  observations 
fell  upon  my  ear  that  were  not,  I  pre- 
sume, especially  intended  for  it. 

**  Well,*'  said  a  greasy  youth,  not 
many  yards  distant  from  me,  *'  I  doubt 
his  having  had  a  call.  There  wasn't 
life  enough  in  it  for  me.  I  shouldn*t 
be  surprised  if  he's  a  black  sheep 
after  all.  I  wish  I  had  put  a  ques- 
tion or  two  to  him.  I  think  I  could 
have  shown  Satan  in  hb  heart  pretty 
quick," 

"  Now  you  say  it,"  replied  the  per- 
son addressed,  "  I  did  think  him  very 
backward  and  lukewarm.  1  didn't 
like  his  tone  altogether.  Ah  I  what 
a  thing  experimental  religion  is !  You 
know  what  it  is,  and  so  do  I ;  but  I 
worry  much  fear  that  delooded  young 
man  is  as  carnal-minded  as  my  mother 
was,  that  went  to  hell,  though  I  say  it, 
as  contented  and  unconcerned  as  if 
sho  was  going  to  the  saints  in  glory." 

The  information  conveyed  to  me 
by  Mr  Tomkins  as  we  issued  from 
the  chapel  was  not  unfounded.  The 
very  day  subsequent  to  my  admittance 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  I  was 
requested  to  attend  the  minister  in  the 
sanctum  already  referred  to.  Upon 
reaching  it,  I  discovered  the  fat  gentle- 
man of  the  preceding  evening,  dressed 
as  he  was  on  the  previous  occasion, 
and  still  adorned  with  Jehu's  India 
handkerchief.  Both  he  and  Mr  Clay- 
ton were  seated  at  table,  an'd  writing 
materials  were  before  them.  The 
moment  I  entered  the  apartment,  the 
fat  gentleman  held  out  his  hand,  and 
shook  mine  with  much  stateliness. 
My  friend,  however,  addressed  me. 

"  Caleb/'  said  he,  *^  we  are  at  length 
able  to  fulfil  our  promise.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  to  yon  that  a 
situation  is  procured  for  you,  suitable 
to  your  talents,  and  agreeable  to  your 
feelings.  We  are  both  of  us  indebted 
to  this  good  gentleman.  In  your  name 
I  have  already  thanked  him,  and  in 
your  name  I  have  accepted  the  office 
which  he  has  been  at  some  pains  to 
obtain  for  you.*' 

I  looked  towards  the  stout  gentle- 
man, and  bowed  in  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment. 

f<Tell  him  the  duties,  Clayton," 
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requested  mj  new-found  influential 
friend. 

"Mr  Bombasty,"  proceeded  the 
minister,  "  feels  a  warm  interest  in 
your  welfare.  The  happy  result  of 
yesterday's  trial  has  secured  for  you  a 
friendship  which  it  will  be  your  duty 
and  study  to  deserve.  There  is  esta- 
blished, in  connexion  with  our  church, 
a  Christian  instruction  society,  of 
which  Mr  Bombasty  is  the  esteemed 
and  worthy  president.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  travelling  secretary  rests  with 
him,  and  he  has  this  very  day  nomi- 
nated you  to  that  distinguished  office. 
I  have  tendered  your  thanks.  You 
can  now  repeat  them.** 

"  Tell  him  the  salary,"  interrupted 
the  president. 

*'  You  will  receive  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,"  continued 
Mr  Clayton,  '*  in  addition  to  your 
travelling  charges;  apartments  like« 

wise,  I  believe  " He  hesitated  as 

if  uncertain,  and  looked  towards  the 
president. 

"  Yes,"  replied  that  gentleman, 
"  go  on — coals  and  candles.  You 
answer  for  him,  Clayton — eh  ?  " 

"As  I  told  you,  sir,"  said  my 
friend,  ''  I  will  pledge  myself  for  his 
trustiness  and  probity." 

The  remembrance  of  Mr  Chaser's 
cold-hearted  cruelty  occurred  to  my 
mind  as  my  benefactor  spoke,  and 
tears  of  gratitude  trembled  in  my 
eyes.  The  fat  gentleman  remarked 
the  expression  of  feeling,  and  brought 
the  interview  to  a  close. 

"Well,  Clayton,'*  said  he,  "you 
can  talk  to  him.  I've  twenty  places 
to  go  to  yet.  Get  the  paper  signed, 
and  he  may  begin  at  once.  Let  a 
lawyer  draw  it  up.  Just  make  your- 
self security  for  a  thousand  pounds — 
I  don*t  suppose  he'll  ever  have  more 
than  half  that  at  a  time  in  his  posses- 
sion— and  that'll  be  all  the  society 
will  require.  He  can  come  to  me  to- 
morrow. Now  I'm  ofl^.  Good-bye, 
my  friend — ^*morning,  young  man." 
The  last  adieu  was  accompanied  with 
a  patronizing  nod  of  the  head,  which, 
with  the  greeting  on  my  first  appear- 
ance, constituted  the  whole  of  the  in- 
tercourse that  passed  between  me  and 
my  future  principal.  The  moment 
that  he  departed,  1  turned  to  Mr  Clay- 
ton, and  thanked  him  warmly  and 
sincerely  for  all  that  he  had  accom- 
plished for  me. 

**  I  shall  leave  you>  sir,"  I  addcdf 
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'*  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret  and 
satisfaction  —  regret  in  separating 
from  the  purest  and  the  best  of  men^ 
my  friendy  my  counsellor^  and  father^- 
but  joy,  because  1  cease  to  be  a  bur- 
den upon  your  charity  and  good-na- 
tnre.  I  carry  into  the  world  with 
me  the  example  of  your  daily  life^ 
and  my  own  sense  of  your  dignified 
and  exalted  character.  Both  will  af- 
ford me  encouragement  and  support 
in  the  vicissitudes  which  yet  await 
me.  Tell  me  how  I  may  better  evince 
my  gratitude^  and  let  me  gratify  the 
one  longing  desire  of  my  overflowing 
heart." 

"  Caleb/'  replied  the  minister^  with 
solemnity,  "  it  is  true  that  I  have 
been  permitted  to  protect  and  serve 
you.  It  is  true  that,  but  for  me»  at 
this  moment  you  would  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  help  and  man's  regard.  I 
have  brought  you  from  the  grave  to 
life.  I  have  led  you  to  the  waters  of 
life,  of  which  you  may  drink  freely* 
and  through  which  you  will  be  made 
partaker  with  the  saints,  of  glory 
everlasting.  This  I  have  done  for 
you.  Do  I  speak  in  pride  ?  Would 
I  rob  Heaven  and  give  the  praise  and 
honour  to  the  creature  ?  God  forbid. 
J  have  accomplished  little.  I  have 
done  nothing  good  and  praiseworthy 
but  aa  the  instrument  of  Him  whose 
servant  and  whose  minister  I  am.  Not 
for  my  self*  but  for  my  Master's  sake> 
I  demand  your  friendship  and  fidelity. 
If  I  have  been  accounted  worthy  to 
save  your  soul,  I  am  not  unworthy  of 
your  loyalty  and  love.** 

"  They  are  yours,  sir.  It  is  my 
happiness  to  offer  them." 

«<  Caleb/*  continued  my  friend,  in 
the  same  tone,  *'  you  have  lived  with 
me  many  months.  Mine  is  a  life  of 
privacy  and  retirement  compared  with 
that  of  other  men.  I  strive  to  be  use- 
fal  to  my  fellow-creatures,  and  am 
happy  if  I  succeed.  If  any  one  may 
claim  immunity  from  slander  and  re- 
proach, it  is  1,  who  have  avoided  dili- 
gently all  appearance  of  offence.  Yet 
I  have  not  succeeded.  You  are  about 
to  mix  again  with  men.  You  have 
joined  the  church,  and  you  will  not 
fail  to  hear  me  spoken  of  harshly  and 
injuriously.** 

<'  Impossible!**  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  it  would  seem  so,  and  it 
would  be^  if  justice  in  this  world  ac« 
companied  men's  acts.  I  tell  you,** 
continued  Mr  Clayton,  flushing  as  he 
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raised  hb  voice,  "  there  are  men  liv- 
ing now  whom  I  have  raised  from 
beggary  and  want — men,  indebted  to 
me  for  the  air  they  breathe,  who  ca« 
lumniate  and  defame  me  through  the 
world,  and  who  will  not  cease  to  do 
so  till  I  or  they  are  sleeping  in  the 
dust.  They  owed  me  every  thing, 
like  you— their  gratitude  was  un- 
bounded, even  as  yours.  What  assu- 
rance have  I  that  you  will  not  deal  as 
hardly  by  your  friend  as  they  havo 
done,  and  still  do?" 

*<  Mr  Clayton,'*  I  answered,  eagerly, 
"  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  servo 
you." 

**  I  believe  you  to  be  frank  and 
honest,  Caleb.  I  should  believe  it; 
for  I  am  about  to  pledge  a  heavy  sum 
upon  your  integrity — and,  indeed,  I 
can  but  ill  spare  it.  You  ask  me  how 
I  would  have  you  show  your  thank- 
fulness for  what  I  have  accomplished 
for  you.  I  answer,  by  giving  me 
your  friends/lip.  It  is  a  holy  word, 
and  comprehends  more  than  is  sup- 
posed. A  friend  believes  not  ill  that 
is  spoken  of  him  to  whom  he  is  united 
by  mutual  communion  and  interest ; 
he  is  faithful  to  the  end,  through  good 
report  and  evil,  and  falls,  if  need  be, 
with  the  man  to  whom  he  has  engaged 
his  troth  and  given  his  heart.'* 

**  I  am  unworthy,  sir,**  I  said,  **  to 
stand  in  this  relation  with  one  so 
good,  so  holy  as  yourself.  I  have 
but  a  word  to  say — trust  and  confide 
in  me.     I  will  never  deceive  you.** 

"  Let  us  pray,*'  said  Mr  Clayton, 
after  a  long  pause,  sighing  as  he 
spoke,  and  speaking  very  softly — and 
immediately  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  I,  according  to  a  practice  which 
I  had  acquired  at  the  chapel,  leaned 
upon  a  chair,  and  turned  my  face  to 
the  window. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  my 
installation  into  my  new  office,  that 
business  connected  with  the  society 
carried  me  to  the  village  of  Highgate. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  my 
commission  was  completed,  and  I  was 
enabled,  after  a  day  of  excessive  fa- 
tigue, to  direct  my  steps  once  more 
homeward.  The  stage-coach,  which 
set  out  from  the  village  for  London 
twice  during  the  day,  luckily  for  me, 
was  appointed  to  make  its  last  journey 
about  half  an  hour  after  my  engage* 
ments  had  set  me  at  liberty.  A  mile, 
across  fields,  intervened  between  me 
and  the  coach- office.     Short  as  the 
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distance  was,  it  was  any  thing  but  an 
agreeable  task  to  get  over  it,  with  the 
rain  spitting  into  my  face,  the  bois- 
terous wind  beating  me  back,  and  the 
darkness  of  a  November  night  oon- 
foundiDg  mo  at  every  turn.  In  good 
time,  however,  I  reached  the  inn. 
Providence  favoured  me.  There  were 
but  two  seats  unoccupied  in  the  coach; 
one  was  already  engaged  by  a  gentle- 
man who  had  requested  to  bo  taken 
up  a  mile  forward ;  the  other  had  just 
been  given  up  by  a  lady  who  had  been 
frightened  by  the  storm,  and  had  post- 
poned her  return  to  London  to  the 
following  day.  This  seat  I  immedi- 
ately secured,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  we  were  on  our  way  to- 
wards Babylon.  We  made  but  little 
grogrcss.  The  breed  of  coach  horses 
as  been  much  improved  since  the 
period  of  which  I  write,  and  a  jour- 
ney from  Highgate  to  London  was  a 
much  more  important  event  than  a 
railway  conductor  of  the  present  day 
would  suppose.  My  companions  were 
.all  men.  Their  conversation  turned 
upon  the  topics  of  the  day.  A  mone- 
tary crisis  had  takon  place  in  the  mer- 
cantile world,  and  tor  many  days  I 
had  heard  nothing  spoken  of  but 
the  vast  losses  which  houses  and  in- 
dividuals of  high  character  and  stand- 
ing had  incurred,  and  the  bankrupt- 
cy with  which  the  community  had 
become  suddenly  threatened.  The 
subject  had  grown  stale  and  weari- 
some to  me.  It  had  little  interest,  in 
fact,  for  one  whose  humble  salary  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  an- 
num depended  so  little  upon  the  great 
fluctuations  of  commerce,  and  I  ac- 
cordiegly  disposed  myself  for  sleep  as 
soon  as  the  words  bill^,  monej/,  and 
bankruptcy f  became  the  staple  matter 
of  discourse.  I  had  scarcely  establish* 
ed  a  comfortable  doze  before  the  coach 
stopped  suddenly,  and  awoke  me.  It 
had  halted  for  the  last  inside.  A 
gentleman,  apparently  stout  and  well 
wrapped  up  —  it  was  impossible  to 
speak  positively  on  the  subject,  the 
night  was  so  very  dark — trod  his  way 
into  the  vehicle  over  the  toes  of  his 
fellow-passengers,  and  took  his  seat. 
The  coach  was  once  more  moving  to- 
wards the  metropolis,  and  again  I 
endeavoured  to  lull  myself  to  sleep. 
The  same  expressions  proceeded  from 
the  lips  of  the  travellers,  and  they 
were  growing  more  and  more  indis- 
tinct and  shadowy,  when  I  was  start- 
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led  all  on  a  sudden  by  one  of  the  most 
palpable  sounds  that  had  ever  disturb- 
ed and  confounded  a  dreamer.  I  sat 
up  and  listened,  coughed  to  convince 
myself  that  I  was  certainly  awake, 
and  the  sounds  were  repeated  as  clear 
and  as  audible  as  before.  I  would 
have  sworn  that  Mr  Clayton  was  the 
gentleman  whom  we  had  last  picked 
up — that  ho  was  now  in  the  coach 
with  me — and  was  now  talking,  if  the 
words  which  fell  from  the  traveller 
had  not  been  such  as  he  would  never 
have  used,  and  the  subject  on  which 
he  spoke  had  not  been  one  upon  which 
Mr  Clayton,  I  believed,  was  as  igno- 
rant as  a  child.  The  resemblance 
between  the  voices  was  so  great,  that 
I  pronounced  the  phenomenon  the 
most  extraordinary  that  had  ever  oc- 
curred to  me ;  and  growing  quite 
wakeful  from  the  incident,  I  continued 
to  listen  to  the  accents  of  tho  speaker 
until  once  or  twice  I  had  almost 
thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  remarkable  fact,  which  he 
was  now  living  to  illustrate.  But  I 
held  my  peace,  and  the  conversation 
proceedea  without  interruption. 

**  You  may  depend  upon  it,"  said 
one  gentleman,  *'  things  must  get 
worse  before  they'll  mend.  Half  the 
mischief  isn't  done  yet.  There's  a 
report  to-day  that  ■  cannot  hold 

out  much  longer.  It  will  be  a  queer 
thing  if  they  smash.  Many  petty 
tradesmen  bank  with  that  house,  who 
will  be  ruined  if  they  go.  Thlnffs 
are  certainly  in  a  very  sweet  state." 

**  You  do  not  mean,"  said  the  voice, 
trembling  with    emotion    or    alarra, 

*'  that  the  house  of threatens 

to  give  way  ?  I  have  been  in  the  city 
to- day,  and  did  not  hear  a  syllable  of 
this.  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken. 
Good  God,  how  frightful  I" 

Well,  it  was  really  wonderful!  I 
could  have  sworn  that  Mr  Clayton 
was  the  speaker.  Had  he  not  con- 
cluded with  the  ejaculation,  my  doubt 
would  certainly  have  ceased.  That 
exclamation,  of  course,  removed  the 
supposition  entirely. 

"  You'll  find  I'm  right,  sir,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  traveller  who  spoke 
first.  "  At  least,  I  fear  you  will.  I 
hope  I  may  be  wrong.  If  you  have 
any  thing  in  their  hands,  yon  would 
find  it  worth  your  while,  I  think,  to 
pay  them  an  early  visit  to-morrow 
morning.  If  there's  a  run  upon  them, 
nothing  in  the  world  can  aave  them.*' 
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d  it  it  true,**  asked  the  voiee, 
'—^ —  stopped  payment  on 
y?  I  came  to  town  from 
^hire  only  yesterday*  and 
be  first  news  that  I  heard/* 
f  there's  no  donbt  about  that," 
id  a  third  person  ;  **  but  that 
id  nobody.  The  only  wonder 
r  he  managed  to  keep  afloat 
f.  He  has  been  up  to  the 
If  the  last  tweUeroonth  and 
I  hope  yon  don*t  lose  there, 

ne  haa  been  the  deviVs  luck 
ar/'  continued  the  voices  in  a 
avage  tone,  that  never  belonged 
Clayton.  "  Yes,  gentlemen,  I 
Kf  ily  by  them  both.  But  never 
neirer  mind,  one  shall  wince 
if  he  has  been  playing  ducks 
ikei  with  my  good  money.  He 
•1  the  scourge,  depend  upon  it. 
rer  leave  him  till  he  has  paid 
tk  in  groans.     Heaven,  what 
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woie§  said  no  moro  during  the 
\  The  other  gentlemen  hav- 
t  nothing  by  the  various  fail- 
lenssed  matters  with  philosophy 
aisoworthy  decorum.  Some- 
indeed,  **  the  third  person  '* 
ilightly  facetious    and  jocose 

•  represented  to  himself  what 
led  *'  the  queer  cut  *'  that  some 
nd  would  display  on  presenting 
|ne  for  payment  at  the  rickety 

r  of  Met.«rs k  Co. ;  but 

ler  ezprepsion  of  feeling  escaped 

those  who  spoke  so  long  and 

on  what  concerned  theniseWcs 

little.   I  was  puzzled  and  dls- 

Tho  stranger  had  returned 
V'arwickahire  the  day  before, 
during  my  residence  with  the 
r,  business  of  importance  had 
him  to  that  county.  It  was 
ly  a  curious  coincidence,  but 
encea  more  curious  pass  by 
ry  day  unheeded.  It  would 
•en  absurd  to  conclude  from 

•  identity  of  the  stranger ;  yet 
ty  eonpled  with  the  voice,  stag- 
and  confounded  me.  I  said 
f,  but  determined,  as  soon  as 
ehed  the  public  streets,  to  call 
Id  the  light— feeble  as  it  was-i- 
iimly-buming  lamps,  which,  at 

•  I  speak  of,  were  placed  at  a 
rahle  distance  ft-om  each  other 
\m  principal  streets  of  London, 
■g  no  Hght,  and  looking  like 
pa  Ia  the  last  stage  of  a  linger- 


ing consumption.  These  afforded  me 
little  help.  The  weakest  effort  of  11* 
lumination  imaginable  strayed  aerete 
the  coach  window  as  we  passed  a 
burner,  about  as  serviceable  as  the 
long  interval  of  darkness  that  ensued^ 
and  far  more  tantalizing.  We  were 
driving  through  the  city.  I  was  still 
brooding  over  the  singular  occurrence, 
when  the  eoaoh  stopped.  The  stran- 
ger alighted.  J  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain sight  of  him,  but  he  was  so 
wrapped  and  clothed  that  I  did  not 
succeed.  The  coach  was  on  its  way 
again,  and  I  had  just  opportunity 
enough  to  discover  that  we  had  halted 
at  the  oomer  of  the  street  in  which 
Mr  Clayton  resided.  I  had  been  so 
intent  upon  scanning  the  figure  of  the 
traveller,  that  the  fact  had  escaped 
me.  Had  I  been  aware  of  it,  I  would 
certainly  have  followed  the  man,  and 
seen  him  at  all  events  safely  beyond 
the  door  of  the  minister.  Now  it  was 
too  late. 

I  could  not  repress  the  desire  which 
I  felt  to  visit  Mr  Clayton  on  the  fol- 
lowing  morning.  I  went  to  him  at  an 
early  hour.  If  he  and  the  stranger 
were  one  and  the  same  person,  I  should 
be  made  aware  of  it  at  a  glance.  The 
cause  that  had  affected  him  so  deeply 
in  the  stage-coach  existed  still,  and  his 
manner  must  betray  him.  My  sus- 
picions were,  thank  Heaven,  instantlv 
removed.  I  found  my  friend  tranquil 
as  ever,  busy  at  his  old  occupation^ 
and  welcoming  me  with  his  usual  smile 
of  benevolence.  He  was  paler  than 
usual,  I  thought ;  but  this  impression 
only  convTnced  me  how  difficult  it  la 
to  be  charitable  and  just,  when  bias 
and  prejudice  once  take  possession  of 
us.  My  friend  was,  if  any  thing, 
kinder  and  more  affectionate  than 
ever.  He  spoke  to  me  about  my  new 
employment,  gave  me  his  advice  on 
points  of  difficulty,  and  bade  me  con- 
sult him  always,  and  without  hesita- 
tion, when  doubt  might  lead  mc  into 
danger.  He  could  not  tell  me  how 
happy  he  had  been  made  by  having 
secured  a  competency  for  me ;  and  he 
hoped  sincerely  that  no  act  of  mine 
would  ever  cause  him  to  regret  the 
step  that  he  had  taken. 

"  Indeed,**  said  he,  **  I  have  great 
confidence  in  you,  Caleb.  I  do  not 
know  another  person  in  the  world 
upon  whose  character  I  would  have 
staked  so  large  a  sum.  In  truths  I 
should  not  have  been  iustlficd.    A 
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thousand  poands  is  a  heavy  venture 
for  one  so  straitened  as  I  am.  fiut 
you  are  worthy  of  it  alL  You  are  a 
faithful  and  good  hoy^  and  will  never 
give  me  reason  to  repent  my  genero- 
sity.     Will  you,  chUd  ?  " 

"  No,  sir/'  I  replied ;  "  not  if  I  am 
master  of  myself." 

**  It  is  strange/*  continued  the  good 
man,  "  how  we  attach  ourselves  to 
individuals !  There  are  some  men 
who  repel  you  at  first  sight — with 
whom  your  feelings  aro  at  variance 
as  oil  with  water.  Others  again,  who 
win  us  with  a  look^-to  whom  we  could 
confide  the  secrets  of  our  inmost  heart, 
and  feel  satisfied  of  their  losing  nothing 
of  their  sacredness.  Have  you  never 
experienced  this,  Caleb?** 

**  I  could  speak  to  you,  sir,*'  said  I, 
in  return,  *<  as  unreservedly  as  to  my- 
self.** 

'*  Yes,  and  I  to  you.  It  is  a  strange 
and  beautiful  arrangement.  Provi- 
dence has  a  hand  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  sublunary  dispensations.  We 
were  created  to  be  a  comfort  and  a 
joy  to  one  another,  and  to  reciprocate 
confidence  and  love.  Such  instances 
are  not  confined  to  modern  times. 
History  tells  us  of  glorious  friend- 
ships in  the  ancient  world.  The  great 
of  old — of  Greece  and  Rome — they 
who  advanced  to  the  very  gate  and 
threshold  of  Truth,  and  then  de- 
spairingly turned  back — they  have 
honoured  human  nature  by  the  inten- 
sity and  permanency  of  their  attach- 
ments. But  what  is  a  Pagan  attach- 
ment in  comparison  with  that  which 
exists  amongst  believers,  and  unites 
in  bonds  that  are  indissoluble,  the 
faithful  hearts  of  pious  Christians  ?** 

**  Ah,  what  indeed,  sir !  ** 

"  Come  to  me  to-morrow,  Caleb,*' 
continued  my  friend,  changing  the 
sul^ject.  <<  Let  roe  see  you  as  often 
as  your  duties  will  permit  you.  We 
must  not  be  strangers.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  give  you  up  so  easily.  It  is 
sweet  and  refreshing  to  pursue  our 
old  subjects  of  discourse.  You  are 
not  tired  of  them  ?  *' 

"  Oh,  no,  sir." 

"  Come,  then,  to-morrow.*' 

It  was  truly  delightful  to  listen  to 
the  minister.  I  had  never  known  him 
more  sweetly  disposed  and  more  calm 
than  on  this  occasion.  He  was  un- 
ruffled by  the  presence  of  one  anxious 
thought.  Ah,  how  difierent  would  he 
bave  been  if  he  had  really  proved  to 


bo  my  coach  acquaintance  I 
despised  myself  for  the  one 
half  suspicion  which  I  had  ent 
80  derogatory  to  the  high  chai 
the  saint.     But  it  was  a  great 
to  me,  nevertheless,  to  be  so 
of  my  delusion,  and  to  feel  so  < 
so  happy  in  my  mind  at  the 
our  long  interview.      Accoi 
my  promise,  I  saw  the  ministe 
following  day.     He  was  as  ; 
and  heaveuly-minded  as  befoi 
other    appointment    was    ma 
kept — another  succeeded  to  th 
for  one  fortnight  together, 
many  honrs  daily  in  the  sociel 
respected  friend. 

lu  pursuance  of  an  arrai 
which  we  had  made,  I  called  oi 
noon  at  Mr  Clayton's  house, 
distressed  to  hear  that  he  was  < 
to  his  bed  by  a  sudden  attac 
ness.  He  had  directed  his  se 
acquaint  all  visiters  with  bis  co 
and  to  admit  no  one  to  him, ' 
exception  of  the  medical  attent 
myself.  I  was  eager  to  profii 
privilege,  and  was  in  a  few  se 
the  bedside  of  my  benefactor, 
reading  when  I  approached  1 
he  looked  flushed  and  agitate 
put  his  book  away  from  him,  \ 
out  his  hand  to  me.  I  pressed 
affectionately. 

<«  I  have  been  ill,  Caleb,"  h* 
'^  but  I  am  better  now,  and  I 
quite  well  soon.    Do  not  be  al 

"  How  did  it  happen,  sir  ?  " 

**  We  are  in  the  flesh  now,  d 
and  are  subject  to  the  evils  of  tl 
Hereafter  it  will  be  otherwise 
row  and  distress,  we  are  told, 
no  more.  Oh,  happy  time 
ners  !  I  have  grievously  o 
This  very  day  I  have  permittei 
ly  thoughts  to  disturb  and  hari 
and  to  shake  the  fleshly  tab 
It  was  wrong,  very  wrong." 

*'  What  has  happened,  sir  ? 
quired. 

The  minister  looked  hard  i 
derly  upon  me,  pressed  my  ban 
and  bade  me  take  a  chair. 

*'  Bring  it  near  to  the  bed, 
said  Mr  Clayton  ;  <'  I  like 
you  near  me.  1  am  better  si; 
came.  To  see  you  is  always  \ 
to  my  mind.  I  am  reminde 
that  I  am  not  altogether  so  w 
and  insignificant  a  worm  as  1 
myself,  since  I  have  been  abl 
80  much  for  you.    Tell  me^ 
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still  like  the  employment  that  I  pro-  The  blow  is  hard  to  bear — the  carnal 

eured  for  yon  ?"  man  must  feel  it — yet  I  am  not  with- 

"  I  would  not  resign  it  for  any  other  out  my  solace.     Read  to  me,  Caleb.*' 
that  I  know  of.     It  is  every  thing  to         I  read  a  chapter  from  the  work  that 

me.     I  feel  my  independence^  and  I  was  lying  on  the  bed.     It  was  called 

have  been  UAd  that  I  am  useful  to  my  **  The  Good  Man*s  Comfort  in  Afflic* 

fellow-creatures.     It  would  be  a  bitter  tion,'*     It  was  efifectual  in  restoring 

hour  to  me,  sir,  that  should  find  me  my  friend  to  composure.     He  spoke 

deprived  of  my  appointment.*'  afterwards  with  hb  usual  softness  of 

"  And  that  hour  is  very,  distant,  manner. 
Caleb,  if  yon  are  sensible  of  your  "  This  bad  man,  Caleb,"  he  re- 
duty,  and  grateful  to  the  instruments  sumed,  "  is  a  member  of  our  church, 
which  Heaven  has  raised  for  you.  I  am  sorry  for  it — grievously,  bitterly 
Tou  shall  always  feel  your  indepeU'  sorry  for  it.  The  scandal  must  be 
dence,  and  always  hear  that  you  are  removed.  Personally,  I  would  be  as 
useful  and  respected.  Be  but  faithful,  passive  and  forbeariug  as  a  child,  but 
It  is  a  lesson  that  I  have  repeated  to  the  church  suffers  whilst  one  such 
you  many  times — it  cannot  be  told  too  member  is  permitted  to  profane  her 
often."  ordinances.     He  must  be  cut  off  from 

**  You  are  a  patient  and  a  kind  in-  her.     It  must  be  done.     The  church 

structor,  sir."  must  disavow  the  man  who  has  be- 

"  Come  closer  to  me,  Caleb,  and  trayed  her  minister  and  disgraced  him- 

Dow  listen.     But  first — look  well  at  self.     I  have  been  your  friend,  Caleb 


me,  and  tell  me  what  you  see."  — ^you  must  now  prove  mine.' 

I  looked  as  he  required,  but  gave  "  Most  willingly,"  said  I. 

no  answer.  "  This  business  must  be  brought  be- 

**  Tell  me,  do  yon  see  the  lines  and  fore  a  general  meeting  of  the  church, 

marks  that  beggary  and  ruin  bring  From  me  the  accusation  will  come 

upon  the  countenance  of  men  ?    Does  with  ill  grace,  and  yet  a  public  charge 

poverty  glare  from  any  one  ezpres-  must  be  preferred.     You  must  be  the 

sion  ?    /  am  a  lost  and  ruined  man,"  champion  of  my  cause.     Your*s  shall 

<' You,  sir?*'  be  the  task  of  conferriDg  a  lasting 

"  Yes.     The  trifling  pittance  upon  obligation  on  your  friend — your*8  shall 

which  I  lived,  and  barely  lived,  and  be  the  glory  of  ridding  the  sanctuary 

yet  from  which  I  could  still  extract  of  defilement." 

enough  to  do  a  little  good — to  feed,  per-  *'  How  am  I  to  act,  sir  ?  " 

haps,  one  starving  throat — is  wrested,  "  Your  course  is  very  easy,  child. 

torn  from  me,  and  from  those  who  A  meeting  shall  be  convened  without 

shared  in  what  it  might  obtain.     I  delay.   You  shall  attend  it.    You  shall 

am  myself  a  beggar."  be  made  master  of  the  case.     You 

Mr  Clayton  became  agitated  as  he  must  propose  an  examination  of  his 

spoke,  and  I  implored  him  to  compose  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  church.    The 

himself.  man  has  failed — he  is  a  bankrupt—* 

**  Yes — ^it  is  that  I  wish  to  do.     I  our  church  is  pure,  and  demands  an 

should  be  above  the  influence  of  dross,  investigation    into    the    questionable 

And  for  myself  I  am.     Would  that  I  conduct  of  her  children.     This  you 

might  suffer  alone  1     And  this  is  not  shall  do.     The  church  will  do  the 

all.     The  man  who  has  effected  my  rest.*' 

ruin  owes  every  thing  to  me.    I  found  I  know  not  how  it  was — I  cannot 

him  penniless,  and  raised  him  to  a  tell  what  led  to  it — but  a  cold  shudder 

condition  that  should  have  inspired  crept  through  my  body,  and  a  sudden 

him  with  regard  and  gratitude.     I  sickness  overcame  me.     I  thought  of 

would  have  trusted  that  man  with  the  coach  scene — the  voice  seemed 

confidence  unbounded.     I  did  entrust  more  like  than  ever — the  tones  were 

him  with  my  all*  and  he  has  beggared  the  very  same.     I  seemed  unexpec- 

and  undone  me."  tedly  enclosed  and  entangled  in  some 

*'  Take  it  not  to  heart,  sir,*'  I  said,  dreadful  mystery.     I  could  not  con« 

soothing  the  afflicted  man  ;  **  things  ceive  why  I  should  hesitate  to  accept 

may  not  be  so  bad  as  you  suppose."  the  invitation  of  my  friend  with  alac- 

*'  They  eannot  be  worse,"  was  the  rity  and  pleasure.     He  was  my  bene- 

leply  I  **  bnt  I  will  not  take  it  to  heart,  factori  preserver,  best  and  only  friend. 

VOL.  un»  vo.  cccxxvu.  d 
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ISjt  tiAd  bden  defranded,  and  he  called 
npoik  me  now  to  perform  a  simple  act 
of  Justice.  A  man  under  mnch  less 
obtigatfion  to  the  minister  won(d  have 
met  his  wishes  jo jr fully  ;  bat  1  did 
heshate  and  hold  back.  A  natural 
saggestion,  one  that  I  could  not  con- 
trol or  crush,  told  me  as  londly  as  a 
Toice  could  speak,  not  to  commit  my« 
self  bj  an  immediate  and  rash  con- 
sent. It  must  have  been  the  coach ; 
for,  previously  to  that  adventure,  had 
the  minister  commanded  me  to  accuse 
a  hundred  men^  a  hint  would  have 
sufficed  for  my  obedience.  But  that 
unfortunate  occurrence,  now  revived 
by  the  manner  of  my  friend — by  the 
expressions  which  he  employed — by 
the  charge  which  he  adduced  against 
the  unhappy  member  of  his  church — 
filled  me  with  doubt,  uncertainty,  and 
alarm.  Mr  Clayton  was  not  slow  to 
remark  what  was  passing  in  my  mind. 

**  How  is  this,  Caleb  ?"  he  enquired. 
**  You  pause  and  hesitate." 

"  What  has  he  done,  sir?**  I  asked* 
in  my  confusion,  hardly  knowing  what 
I  said. 

"  Done  I  '^  exclaimed  the  minister, 
with  an  offended  air.   **  Caleb,  he  has 
.ruined  the  man  who  has  made  you 
irhat  you  are," 

It  was  too  true.     Mr  Clayton  had 
indeed  made  me  what  I  was.     It  was 
a  just  reproof.     It  was  ingratitude  of 
the  blackest  character,  to  listen   so 
coldly  to  his  wishes.     For  months  I 
had  received  daily  and  hourly  the 
most  signal  benefits  from  his  hands. 
He  had  never  till  now  called  upon  me 
to  make  the  shadow  of  a  return  for 
all  bis  disinterested  love — disinterested^ 
ah,  was  it  so  ?    I  hated  myself  for  the 
momentary  doubt — and  yet  the  doubt 
returned  upon  me.  If  I  had  not  heard  ^ 
his  voice  in  the  coach,  such  a  sus- 
picion would  have  been  impossible. 
Iifou)9  any  thing  seemed  possible — no- 
thing was  too  extraordinary  to  hap- 
pen.     Well,  it  was  little  that   the 
minister  requested  me  to  do.     I  had 
but  to  demand  an  investigation  into 
the  man's  affairs.     It  was  easily  done, 
and  without  any  cost  or  sacrifice  of 
principle.      But  why  could  not  the 
minister  demand  the  same  himself? 
"  It  would  be  unseemly,'*  he  asserted. 
Well,  it  might  be — why  had  he  not 
selected    an    elder    member  of   the 
Church?     Because,  as  he  bad  often 
told  me,  there  was  none  so  dear  to 
him.    This  was  plain  and  reasonable. 


and  an  this  pasifdd  thf6tigh  mj 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought  in 
stant  of  time. 

*'  Ton  may  command  me,  i 
said  at  length. 

"  No,  Caleb,  I  will  not  cot 
you.      To  serve  your  friend 
have  been,  I  deemed,  a  labour  < 
I  did  not  command  yon,  and 
retract  the  trifling  request  w 
find  I  was  too  bold  to  make.'* 

**  Do  not  talk  eo  to  me,  Mr 
ton,  I  entreat  you.  I  am  dis 
and  unwell  to-day.  Tour  illn 
unsettled  me.  Fray  com  man 
Speak  to  me  as  is  your  wont 
the  same  kindliness  and  warmtl 
know  I  am  bound  to  you.  I 
serve  you  in  any  way  you  pleai 

'*  We  will  speak  of  it  some 
time.  Let  us  change  the  subje< 
There  are  twenty  men  who  i 
eager  to  comply  with  the  wii 
their  minister.  An  intimatic 
suffice.'* 

"  But  why,  sir,"  I  returned— 
should  others  be  privileged  to  d 
bidding,  and  I  denied  ?  Forg 
apparent  coldness,  and  give  i 
instructions.'* 

**  Not  now,"  said  Mr  Clayto 
ened  by  my  returning  warmth, 
us  read  again.     Some  other  tin 

In  a  few  days  the  subject  wa: 
introduced,  and  I  put  in  pos 
of  the  history  of  the  unfortuna 
who  was  so  soon  to  be  brought 
the  anathema  of  the  church, 
cording  to  the  statement  of  the 
ter,  the  guilty  person  had  rece 
various  times  from  him  as  a  I< 
less  a  sum  than  four  thousand  ( 
the  substance  of  his  wealth,  bee 
^  equal  amount  from  other  sour< 
which  Mr  Clayton  had  made 
accountable.  Mr  Clayton  had 
cated  himself  so  seriously,  aa  1 
for  the  advantage  of  the  man 
he  had  known  from  boyhoo 
raised  from  beggary,  simply 
count  of  the  love  he  bore  him, 
consideration  of  his  Christian  < 
ter.  Of  every  farthing  thus  adi 
the  minister  had  been  defraud 
within  a  month  the  trader  had 
ed  himself  a  bankrupt.  TI 
minister  should  have  acted  so 
siderately  and  prodigally,  migl 
strange  to  any  one  who  i 
'  thoroughly  understand  the  i 
unselfishness  of  his  disposition 
wards  me  he  had  behayed  i 
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Ibersllfjrf  and  I,  tt  least,  had  no 
to  qiiMtion  the  tnith  of  etery 
M  spoke.  The  condact  of  the 
>pemred  odloas  and  nnpardon- 
kdd  I  regretted  that  I  should 
totibted,  fbr  one  monient,  the 
My  of  assisting  so  manifest  an 
justice.  Let  me  acknowledge 
ens  was  mneh  need  of  self- per* 
I  to  arriTo  at  this  conclusion. 
»d  to  belieTo  that  I  felt  urged 
determination ;  but  the  neces- 
lat  I  eiperienced  of  working 
up  to  a  cnntiction  of  the  jns- 
tlle  case,  militated  sadly  against 
sing  a  delusion. 

second  church  meeting  in 
it  fell  to  ray  lot  to  perform  a 
ufshed  character,  took  place 
fiber  the  communication  which 
red  fh)m  my  refpected  friend, 
convened  with  the  especial  ob- 
f  inquiring  into  the  circum- 
I  connected  with  the  failure  of 
orge  Wbitefleld  Bunyan  Smith. 
hapel  was,  if  possible,  fuller 
1  the  former  evening,  and  the 
ty  of  members  was,  as  before, 
I.  A  movement  throughout  the 
i\j — a  whispering,  and  a  cease- 
pectoration,  indicated  the  raci- 
ad  interest  which  attached  to 
iter  in  hand,  and  every  eye  and 
seemed  opened  in  the  fulness 

anxious  expectation.  I  sat 
'  and  uncomfortably,  and  my 
teat  palpably  against  my  clothes, 
avoured  to  paint  the  villany  of 
]ith  in  the  darkest  colours,  and 

contemplation  of  It,  to  rouse 
'  to  self-esteem — but  the  effort 

Ikilure.  I  could  see  nothing 
9  man  in  the  coach,  and  hear 
g  but  tAe  voice,  which  sounded 
ears  louder  than  ever,  and  far 
xke;  and  I  became  at  length  per- 
satifcfSed  that  I  had  no  business 
d  in  the  capacity  of  Mr  Smith*s 
r.  It  was  too  late  to  recant. 
ril  had  rung — the  curtain  was 
id  the  performances  were  about 
in. 

jmn^  as  usual,  ushered  in  the 
dings  of  the  day.  The  flfty-se- 
«alm  was  then  read  by  the  mi- 
in  the  beautiful  tone  which  he 
K>  well  how  to  assume,  and  re- 
•  and  awe  accompanied  his  em- 

deliTery.      Ah,  could  I  ever 

the  hour  when  those  accents 
Wped  with  medicinal  virtue  on 
luiLwIieii  eYery  syllable  firom 


his  lips  l»rought  QfletlOQ  tmaybfidsgd 
nature— avd  the  dirrk  shMOwi  of 
earth  were  dissipated  and  destroyed^ 
beneath  the  dear,  pnre  light  of 
heaven  that  he  invoked  and  made  ap^ 
parent  I  Why  passed  the  syllables 
now  coldly  and  ineflVctually  across 
the  heart  they  could  not  penetrate  f 
Why  glittered  they  before  the  eye 
with  phosphorescent  lustre,  void  of  all 
heat  and  might?  I  could  not  tell; 
The  charm  was  gt>ne.  It  was  misery 
to  know  it.  The  minister  having  con** 
elnded,  **  Brother  Buster  was  re- 
quested to  engage  In  prayer.**  That 
worthy  rose  inttaiuer.  First,  he 
coughed,  then  he  made  a  face — an 
awful  faee — then  closed  his  eyes>^then 
opened  them  again,  looked  up,  and 
stretched  fV>rch  his  arms.  At  last  he 
spoke.  He  prayed  for  the  whole 
world,  including  the  islands  reeent>- 
ly  discovered,  ••  even  fVom  the  river 
to  the  oceans  of  ages  ** — then  for  Eu- 
rope, and  •«  more  especially"  fbr  Eng- 
land, and  London  <^ in  particular,**  but 
**  chiefly**  fbr  the  parish  in  which  the 
chapel  stood,  and  «  principally'*  for 
the  Chosen  People  then  and  there  as- 
sembled, and,  ''above  all,**  for  the  in- 
fatuated man  upon  whose  account 
they  had  been  brought  together. 
**  Oh,  might  the  delooded  sinner  re- 
pent off  his  sin,  and,  having  felt  the 
rod,  turn  from  the  error  off  his  ways. 
Oh  might  tho  Church  have  grace  to 
purify  itself;  and  oh  miglit  the  vessel 
wot  was  chosen  this  night  to  bring  the 
criminal  to  justice,  be  hindood  with 
strength  for  the  work  ;  and  oh,  might 
the  criminal  be  enabled  to  come  out  of 
it  with  clean  hands,  (whiuh  he  very 
much  doubted ;)  and  oh,  might  the 
minister  be  preserved  to  his  Church 
for  many  years  to  come;  and  oh, 
might  he  himself  be  a  door-keeper  in 
heaven,  rather  than  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  wickedness  and  sinners!**  This 
Was  the  substance  of  the  divine  sup- 
pllcallon,  offered  up  by  Jabez  Buster, 
in  the  presence  of  the  congregation, 
and  listened  to  with  devout  respect 
and  seriousness  by  the  refined  and  in- 
tellectual Mr  Clayton.  Another  hymn 
succeeded  immediately.  It  must  have 
been  written  for  the  occasion,  for  the 
sentiment  of  it  was  in  accordance  with 
tho  prayer.  It  was  a  Wail  over  the 
backsliding  of  a  fallen  saint.  To  the 
assembly  thus  prejudiced— an  assem- 
bly made  up  ot  men  of  business  and 
thehr  wives^  mecbanicsy  dre«iiAii]L«ii| 
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eerTant-maids,  and  the  llk^,  an  ad« 
dress  suitable  to  their  capacities  was 
spoken.  Mr  Clayton  himself  deliver- 
ed it. He  trembled  with  emotion 

when  he  referred  to  the  painful  duty 
which  he  was  now  called  upon  to  per- 
form.     "  Dear  brethren,"    said  he^ 
"  you  are  all  aware  of  the  unhappy 
condition  of  that  brother  who  has  long 
been  bound  to  us  by  every  tie  that 
may  unite  the  brethren  in  cordial  and 
in  Christian  love.  Truly,  he  has  been 
dear  to  all  of  us ;  and  for  myself,  I 
can  with  sincerity  aver,  that  no  crea- 
ture living  was  dearer  to  me  in  the 
flesh,  than  him  upon  whose  conduct 
we  are  met  this  night  in   Christian 
charity  to  adjudicate.     Yes,  he  was 
my  equal,  my  guide,  and  my  acquaint- 
ance.    We  took  sweet  council    to- 
gether, and  we  walked  to  the  house  of 
prayer  in  company.   I  hope,  I  pray— 
would  that  I  might  add,  that  I  believe! 
— the  sin  that  has  been  committed  in 
the  face  of  the  Church,  and  before  the 
world,  may  be  found  not  to  lie  at  the 
door  of  him  we  loved  and  cherished. 
We  are  not  here  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  temporal  concerns  of  every  mem- 
ber of  our  congregation.     We  have 
no  right  to  do  this,  so  long  as  the 
Chnrch  is  kept  pure,  and  sufiFers  not 
by  the  delinquencies  of  her  children. 
If  the  limb  be  unworthy  and  unsound, 
let  it  be  lopped  off.     You  have  heard 
that  the  worldly  affairs  of  our  brother 
are  crushed;  it  is  whispered  abroad 
that  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  com- 
mission of  discreditable  acts.     Is  this 
80  ?     If  it  be  true,  let  the  whisper  as- 
sume a  bolder  form,  and  pronounce 
our  brother  unworthy  of  a  place  with 
the  elect.    If  it  be  false,  let  every  evil 
tongue  be  silenced,  and  let  us  rejoice 
exceedingly,  yea,  with  the  timbrel  and 
dance,  with  stringed  instruments  and 
loud-sounding  cymbals.    For  my  own 
part,  I  will  not  believe  him  guilty, 
until  proof  positive  has  made  him  so. 
His  accuser  is  here  this  night.    From 
what  I  know  of  our  young  brother, 
I  am  satisfied  he  will  proceed  most 
cautiously.     Should  he  suggest  sim- 
ply an  investigation  into  the  recent 
transactions  of  the  unfortunate  man,  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  act  upon  that  sug- 
gestion.  If  he  comes  armed  with  evi- 
dences of  guilt,  they  must  be  examin- 
ed^ with   a  kind   but    still   impartial 
spirit.     I  know  not  to  what  extent  it 
is  proposed  to  proceed.     It  is  not  for 
me  to  know  it.    I  am  not  bis  prose- 
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cutor.  I  shall  not  pronounce  upon 
him.  It  is  for  you  to  judges  If  he 
be  proved  culpable  in  this  most  me- 
lancholy business,  and,  alas !  I  fear  he 
must  be,  if  reports  are  tnie^tbough 
you  roust  be  careful  to  discard  reports 
and  look  to  testimony  only — onr 
course  is  plain  and  easy.  Pardon  it 
not  with  us ;  it  must  be  sought  else- 
where. I  will  not  detain  you  longer. 
Brother  Stukely,  the  Church  will  lis- 
ten to  your  charge." 

But  Brother  Stukely  had  been  for 
some    time    rendered    incapable    of 
speech.     He  was  staggered  and  over- 
whelmed.   He  distrusted  his  eyes,  his 
ears,  and  every  sense  that  he  posses- 
sed.    What  ? — was  this  Mr  Clayton, 
the  meek,  the  pious,  the  good,  the  be- 
nevolent, the  just,  the  truth-telling, 
the    Chrbtian,    and    the    minister? 
What  ? — could  he  assert  that  be  was 
satisfied  of   his    victim's    innocence, 
until  I  should  prove  him  guilty— I, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  man  and  his 
affairs,  but  what  I  gathered  from  his 
own  false  lips  ?     There  was  some  ter- 
rible mistaKc  here.      I    dreamt,  or 
raved.  What ! — had  the  history  of  the 
last  twelvemonth  been    a  cheat— a 
fable? — How  was  it — where  was  I? 
What !— could  Mr  Clayton  talk  thus 
— <;ould  HE  descend  to  falsehood  and 
deceit — he,  the  immaculate  and  infal- 
lible ?    What  a  moral  earthquake  was 
here !    What  a  re-enacting  of  the  fall 
of  man !   But  every  eye  was  upon  me, 
and  the  Church  was  silent  as  death, 
waiting  for  my  rising.     The  chapel 
commenced  swimming  round  me.     I 
grew  sick,  and  feared  that  I  was  be- 
coming  blind,  for  a  mist  came  before 
my  eyes,  and  confounded  all  things. 
At  length  I  was  awakened  to  some- 
thing like  consciousness,  by  a  rapid 
and  universal  expectoration.     I  rose, 
and  became  painfully  distressed  by  a 
conflict  of  opposing  feelings.     I  re- 
membered, in  spite  of  the  present  ob- 
liquity of  the  minister,  his  great  kind- 
ness to  me — I  remembered  it  with 
gratitude — this    urged  me  to  speak 
aloud,  whilst  a  sense  of  Justice  as 
strongly  demanded  silence,  and  pity 
for  the  man  whom  I  had  undertaken 
to  accuse,  but  who  had  never  offended 
me,  cried  shame  upon  me  for  the  words 
I  was  about  to  utter.    For  a  second,  I 
stood  irresolute,  and  a  mercifhl  inter- 
ference was  sent  to  rescue  me. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  a  Toice  that 
came  pleasing  to  my  ear^y— **  why  are 
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you  going  to  accuse  this  here  brother  ? 
Ham't  twenty  men  failed  afore>  and 
yon  never  thought  of  asking  ques- 
tions?" 

I  looked  round,  and  my  friend 
Thompson  of  happy  memory  nodded 
familiarij,  and  by  no  means  discon- 
oertediy  to  me.  I  had  never  seen  him 
in  the  chapel  before.  I  did  not  know 
that  he  was  a  member.  Here  was  an« 
other  mystery  I  His  words  were  the 
signal  for  loud  disapprobation.  He 
had  marred  the  general  curiosity  at 
an  intensely  interesting  moment,  and 
the  anger  that  was  conceived  against 
him  was  by  no  means  partial.  The 
minister  rose  in  the  midst  of  it.  He 
looked  very  pale  and  much  annoyedy 
but  his  manner  was  still  mild,  and  his 
expressions  as  full  of  charity  and  kind 
feeling  as  ever. 

**  It  was  a  proper  enqtiiry,"  he  said ; 
**  one  that  should  immediately  be  an- 
swered.** Heaven  forbid  thut  their 
conduct,  in  one  particular,  should  sa- 
vour of  injustice.  In  due  time  the 
explanation  would  have  been  offered. 
Had  their  brother  waited  for  that 
time,  he  would  have  found  that  his 
harsh  observation  might  have  been 
withheld.  The  unfortunate  man  need- 
ed not  the  champion  who  had  stood  so 
irreverently  forward.  "  I  can  assure 
our  brother,  that  there  is  one  who 
will  hear  of  his  innocence  with 
greater  joy  than  any  other  man  may 
feel  for  him."  But  it  was  his  duty  to 
state,  and  publicly,  that  there  were 
circumstances  connected  with  this 
failure,  that  unfavourably  marked 
it  from  every  other  that  had  taken 
place  amongst  them.  These  must  be 
enquired  into.  Their  brother  Stukely 
had  been  interrupted  in  the  charge 
which  he  was  about  to  make.  He  re- 
peated that  he  knew  not  how  far  that 
charge  might  have  been  brought  home. 
He  would  propose  now,  that  two  mes- 
sengers be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
bankrupt,  and  to  examine  thoroughly 
his  affairs,  and  that,  previous  to  their 
report,  no  further  proceedings  should 
take  place.  The  purity  and  disinter- 
estedness of  their  conduct  should  be 
made  apparent.  Brothers  Buster  and 
Tomkins  were  the  gentlemen  whom 
he  proposed  for  the  delicate  office, 
with  the  full  assurance  that  they  would 
execute  their  commission  with  Chris- 
tian eharity,  tempering  justice  with 
heavenly  mer^. 

Tha  aiiembfjgave  a  reluctant  con- 


sent to  this  arrangement.  **  Such 
things,"  it  was  argued,  "  were  better 
settled  at  once ;  and  it  would  have  been 
far  more  satisfactory  if  the  bank- 
rupt's matters  had  been  disclosed  to 
the  meeting,  who  had  come  on  pur- 
pose to  hear  them,  and  had  neglected 
important  matters  at  home,  rather 
than  be  dbappointed.*'  The  meeting, 
however,  dissolved  with  a  hymn,  sung 
without  spirit  or  heart.  At  the  close 
of  it,  the  minister  retired.  He  passed 
me  on  his  way ;  looked  at  me  coldly, 
and  I  thought  a  frown  had  settled  on 
his  brow  almost  in  spite  of  him.  I 
was  scarcely  in  the  open  street  again, 
before  Thompson  was  at  my  side, 
shaking  my  hand  with  the  greatest 
heartiness. 

••  Well,"  said  be,  "  I  should  much 
sooner  have  thought  of  seeing  the 
d — 1  in  that  chapel  than  you,  any  how. 
Why,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  I  thought 
you  were  in  Brummagem.'* 

"  Ah!  Thompson,'*  I  exclaimed 
sighing,  "  I  wish  I  were  I  It  is  a  long 
history." 

"  Well,  do  let's  have  it.  I  am  as- 
tonished." 

I  put  him  in  possession  of  my  doings 
since  we  parted  at  the  Bull's  Head 
Inn  in  Holborn.  I  had  not  finished 
when  we  arrived  at  my  lodgings.  I 
invited  my  old  friend  to  supper,  and 
after  that  meal,  he  heard  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  narrative. 

"  Well,"  said  he  at  last,  "  some 

?eople  don't  believe  in  sperits.  Now 
do.  I  believe  that  a  sperit  has 
brought  you  and  me  together  again. 
You*ve  told  me  a  good  deal.  Now, 
I'll  tell  you  something.  Clayton's  an 
out-and  outer.*' 

^'  He's  a  mysterious  and  unintelli- 
gible being,"  I  exclaimed. 

••Yes,"  answered  Thompson,  "you 
were  always  fond  of  them  fine  words. 
P'raps  you  mean  the  same  as  me  after 
all.  What  I  mean  is,  that  fellow  beats 
all  I  ever  came  near.  Talk  of  the 
Old  Un!  He's  a  babby  to  him.*' 

"  I  can  believe  any  thing  now,"  I 
answered. 

*'  I  don't  complain ;  because  I  think 
it  serves  me  right.  I  did  very  well 
at  our  parish  church,  and  had  no 
business  to  leave  it ;  and  I  shouldn't 
either,  if  I  hadn't  been  a  easy  fool  all 
my  life.  I  went  on  right  well  there, 
and  understood  the  clergyman  Yerj 
well,  and  I  should  have  done  to  this 
daiy,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  ndssus  ; 
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9he*3  always  worriting  herself  about 
her  state,  and  slie  happened  to  hear 
this  Mr  Clayton,  and  nothing  would 
please  her  but  we  must  join  his  con- 
gregation, the  whole  biliog  lot  of  us, 
and  get  elected,  as  they  call  it.  She 
said  all  was  cold  in  the  church,  and 
nothing  to  catch  hold  on  tliere.  rm 
blessed  if  I  havn*t  catched  hold  of  a 
good  deal  more  than  I  like  in  this  hero 
chapel.  They  call  one  another  bro- 
thers— sich  brothers  I  fancy  as  Cain 
was  to  Abel.  They  are  the  rummest 
Christians  you  ever  seed.  Just  look 
at  the  head  of  them — that  Mr  Clay  ton* 
rolling  in  riches" 

<' lu  what?*'  said  I,  interrupting 
him.  "  You  mistake.  The  little  that 
he  had  is  lost." 

*'  Ohi  don*t  you  be  gammoned," 
▼as  the  reply.  "  What  he  has  lost 
wont  hurt  him.  He*s  got  enough 
DOW  to  buy  this  street,  out  and  out. 
He*s  the  greediest  fellow  for  money 
this  world  ever  saw.** 

*'  I  am  puzzled^  Thompson,"  said  I. 

^'  Yes,  perhaps  you  are,  and  you'll 
be  more  puzzled  yet  when  you  know 
all.  Why,  what  is  all  this  about  poor 
Smith  ?  I  knew  him  before  Clayton 
ever  got  hold  of  him,  when  the  chap 
hadn't  a  halfpenny  to  fly  with,  but 
was  a  most  oudacious  fellow  at  specu- 
lating and  iuventionj),  and  was  always 
yp  to  something  new.  One  day  he 
had  a  pUn  for  making  moist  sugar  out 
of  bricks — theu  soap  out  of  nothing — 
and  sweet  oil  out  of  stones.  At  last 
Clayton  hears  of  him,  and  hooks  him 
up*  gets  him  to  the  chapel ;  first  con- 
Yfcts  him,  and  then  goes  partners  with 
him  in  the  spekyiations — lec*s  him  have 
as  much  money  as  he  asks  for,  and  be- 
cause soap  doesn*t  come  from  nothing, 
and  sugar  from  bricks,  and  sweet  oil 
from  stones,  he  stops  short,  sewe  him 
Up,  drives  him  into  the  Gazette,  aud 
ppw  wants  to  throw  him  into  the 
world  a  begg:ar,  wiihbut  name  and 
character,  and  with  ten  young  'uns 
hanging  about  his  widowed  arm  for 
bread'* 

«  Oh,  it's  dreadful,  if  it's  true," 
«aid  I ;  '*  but  if  he  has  robbed  the 
minister,  whatever  Mr  Clayton  may 
he,  he  ought  to  be  punished." 

**  But  it  isn't  tjrue,  and  therc*s  the 
ffillaoy  of  It.  Smitirs  a  fool ;  you 
nevisr  see'd  a  bigger  in  your  life,  and 
ilicugh  he  thinks  himaelf  so  clever  in 
(lis  inventions  and  diskiveries^  he*B  as 
tiangi^  9^  i»  fbM  In  buaixieia.    Whf  , 
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he  gave  three  thousand  pounds  for  the 
machinery  wot  was  to  make  8oap  out 
of  nothing ;  and  so  all  the  money's 
gone.  How  sich  a  deep  'un  as  Clap- 
ton ever  trusted  him,  I  cant  tell. 
He's  wexed  with  himself  now,  and 
wants  to  have  his  spite  upon  his  un- 
fortunate tool." 

"  1  can  hardly  believe  it,"  said  I. 

"  No ;  and  do  you  think  I  would 
have  believed  it  the  first  day  as  missus 
made  me  come  to  listen  to  that  out  and 
outer?  and,  do  you  think  if  I  had 
known  about  it,  they  would  ever  have 
lugged  me  in  to  be  a  brother  ?  You 
shall  take  a  walk  with  me  to-morrow» 
if  you  please,  and  if  you  don't  beliete 
it  then  of  your  own  accord^  why  I 
ftha'n't  ask  you." 

'*  Ho  has  been  so  kind,  so  generous 
to  me.  He  has  behaved  so  unlike  A 
mercenary  man." 

"  Yes  ;  that's  just  his  way.  That's 
what  he  calls,  I  suppose^  sharpening 
his  tools.  He's  made  up  his  mind 
long  ago  to  have  out  of  you  all  he 
gave  you,  and  a  little  more  besides. 
Why,  what  did  you  get  up  for  in  the 
chapel  ?  Didn't  he  say  it  was  to  bring 
a  charge  against  Smith  ?  Why,  what 
do  you  know  of  Smith?  Can't  you 
see,  with  half  an  eye,  he's  been  feeding 
of  you  to  do  his  dirty  work ;  and  if 
you  bad  turned  out  well,  wouldn't  it 
have  been  cheap  to  him  at  the  prii:€  ?** 

"  What  is  it,"  said  I,  «*  you  pro- 
pose to  do  to-morrow  ?  " 

*'  Tp  take  a  walk  ;  that's  all.  Don't 
ask  questions.  If  you  go  with  me, 
I'll  saiisfy  your  doubts." 

"  Surely,"  said  I,  "  his  congrega- 
tion must  have  known  this;  and  they 
would  not  have  permitted  him"' 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  you  don't  know 
human  nature.  Wait  till  you  have 
lived  as  long  as  I  have.  Now,  there's 
my  wife  ;  she  knows  as  much  as  J  do 
about  the  man,  aud  yet  I'm  blowed  if 
she  doesn't  seem  to  like  him  all  the 
better  for  it !  She  calls  him  a  chosen 
wessel,  and  only  wishes  1  was  half  as 
sure  of  salvation.  As  for  the  cuugre- 
gation,  they  are  a  complete  set  of 
chosen  weasels  together,  and  the  more 
you  blow  'em  up,  the  better  the  wes- 
sels  like  it.  If  what  they  call  the 
world  didn't  speak  agin  'em,  they'd 
be  afraid  they  were  going  wrong.  So 
you  never  can  offend  them." 

Thompson  contipued  in  th^  same 
strain  for  tte  rest  jotf  the  ^v^ning, 
tuingli^  phitrge  9ftfit  ii)wve  M^gmxai 
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the  mioister,  with  the  view  of  proving 
him  to  be  a  h  jpoerite  of  the  deepest 
dje.  Ab  he  had  fostered  and  protect- 
ed me,  Thompson  eiplained  that  he 
had  previously  maintained  and  trained 
up  Smith*  whom  he  never  would  have 
deserted  bad  all  his  epeeitlations  issued 
favourably.  The  loss  of  his  mopej 
had  so  enraged  him,  that  his  feeliogs 
hid  suddenly  taken  a  different  direc- 
tion, and  he  woidd  now  not  stop 
until  be  bad  thoroughly  effected  the 
poor  man^s  ruin.  He  (ThQmpson) 
knew  Smith  well;  be  had  seen  his 
books  ;  and  the  man  was  as  innocent 
of  fraud  as  a  child  unborn.  Clayton 
knew  it  ^try  well,  and  the  trick  of 
examining  the  books  was  ail  a  fudge. 
''  That  precious  pair  of  brothers* 
Bolster  and  Tomkins»  knew  very  well 
what  thej  were  about^and  would  make 
it  turn  out  right  for  the  minister  some- 
how.  As  for  hissel(  he  stood  up  for 
the  fellow,  because  he  hadn't  another 
friend  in  the  place.  He  knew  he 
should  be  kicked  out  for  his  pains,  but 
that  would  be  more  agreeable  than 
otherways."  From  alt  I  gathered  from 
Thompson,  it  appeared  that  the  pt liable 
nan —  the  audacious  minister  of  God 
—was  the  slave  of  quo  of  the  moi^t 
corroding  passion^  that  ever  made 
shipwreck  of  the  heart  of  man.  T/ie 
love  of  money  absorbed  or  made  sub- 
lervieot  every  other  sentiment.  To 
heap  up  riches,  there  was  no  labour 
too  painful,  no  means  too  vicious,  no 
eonduct  too  nnjustifial>le.  The  graces 
ef  earth,  the  virtues  of  heaven,  were 
made  to  minister  to  the  Inst,  and  to 
cooeeal  the  demon  behind  the  bright- 
ness and  the  beauty  of  their  forms. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  moral  base- 
ness of  the  man  of  avarice.  There 
was  none  with  Mr  Clayton.  He  lived 
te  aeeumuiate.  Once  let  the  desire 
fasten,  anchor-like,  with  heav^  iron  to 
the  heart,  and  what  Incomes  of  the 
world**  opinion,  and  the  tremendous 
men«ees  of  heaven  ?  Mr  Clayton  was 
a  scholar — a  man  of  refinement,  elo« 
qoent — an  angel  not  more  winning- 
he  was  self-denying  In  his  appetites, 
humble,  patlent-^powerful  and  beau- 
tSfnl  in  eipression,  when  the  vices  of 
Ben  eompelledtfae  unwilling  invective. 
Wicnesa  tfae  burst  of  indignation  when 
he  tpoke  of  Emma  Harrington,  and 
the  raee  to  wbieh  )t  iras  her  misery  to 
hsieny.  He  was,  to  the  eyes  of  men, 
Htdiooa  asd  k^r  as  an  anchorite. 
B«t  batter  fluui  V$  owin  immortal  souj, 
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he  loved  and  doated  upon  ^o/c//  That 
love  acknowledged,  fed,  and  gratified, 
when  are  its  demands  appeased?-— 
when  does  conscience  raise  a  barrier 
against  its  further  progress  ?  It  is  a 
state  difficult  to  believe.  Could  I  have 
listened  with  an  ear  of  credulity  to 
the  tale  of  Thompson — could  I  havp 
borne  to  listen  to  it  with  patience,  had 
I  not  witnessed  an  act  of  turpitude 
that  ocular  demonstration  could  only 
render  credible — had  I  not  been  pre- 
pared for  that  act  by  Uie  tone,  the 
manner,  the  expressions  of  the  minis- 
ter, when  we  passed  an  hour  together, 
ignorant  of  each  other's  presence  ?  It 
was  a  dreadful  conviction  that  was 
forced  upon  me,  and  as  wonderful  as 
terrible.  Self-delusion,  for  such  it 
was,  so  perfect  and  complete,  who 
could  conceive — hypocrisy  so  super- 
eminent,  who  could  conjecture !  There 
was  something,  however,  to  be  dis- 
closed on  the  succeeding  day.  Thomp- 
son was  ^ery  mysterious  about  this. 
He  would  give  no  clue  to  what  he  de- 
signed. I  should  judge  from  what  I 
saw  of  the  truth  of  his  communications. 
Alas!  I  had  seen  enough  already  to 
mourn  over  the  most  melancholy  over- 
throw that  had  ever  crushed  the  con- 
fidence, and  bruised  the  feelings^  of 
ingenuous  vouth. 

I  passed  a  restless  and  unhappy 
night.  Miserable  dreams  distressed 
me.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  seutenced 
to  death  for  perjury — that  the  gallows 
was  erected — and  that  Buster  and 
Tomkins  were  my  executioners.  The 
latter  was  cruelly  polite  and  attentive 
in  his  demeanour.  He  put  tiie  rope 
round  my  neck  with  an  air  of  cutting 
civility,  and  apologized  for  the  who^ 
proceeding.  1  experienced  vividly  the 
moment  of  being  turned  off.  1  suf- 
fered the  horrors  of  strangulation. 
The  noose  slipped,  and  1  was  dangling 
in  the  air  in  excrudatinsr  agony,  half- 
dead  and  half- alive.  Buster  rushed 
to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  and  with 
Christian  charity  fastened  himself  to 
my  legs,  and  hnnor  there  till  I  had 
breathod  my  last.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
suspended,  he  sang  one  of  his  favounto 
hymns  with  his  own  rich  and  effective 
nasal  vigour.  Then  I  dreamed  I  wi^s 
murdering  Bunyan  Smith  in  his  sleep. 
Mr  Clayton  was  pushing  me  forw^rd^ 
and  urging  a  dagger  into  mj  hand. 
Just  as  1  had  killed  himf  I  was  knockad 
down  by  Thompson^  and  Claytpn  rap 
off  laughing.  Then  I  wok9  pp^  tt^sk 
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Heaveny  more  frightened  than  hurt, 
with  every  limb  in  my  body  sore  and 
aching.  Then,  instead  of  going  to 
sleep  again,  which  I  could  not  do,  I 
lay  awake,  and  reflected  on  what  had 
taken  place,  and  I  thought  all  I  had 
heard  against  Mr  Clayton,  and  all  I 
had  seen  in  the  chapel,  was  a  dream, 
like  the  execution  and  the  murder. 
One  thing  seemed  just  as  real  and  as 
likely  as  the  other.  Then  I  became 
uneasy  in  my  bed,  got  up,  and  walked 
about  the  room,  and  wondered  what 
in  the  world  I  should  do,  if  Mr  Clay- 
ton deprived  me  of  my  situation,  and 
I  was  thrown  out  of  bread  again. 
Then  I  recollected  his  many  hints 
concerning  fidelity  and  friendship^and 
what  he  had  said  about  ray  being  in 
no  danger,  so  long  as  I  was  faithful, 
and  the  rest  of  it ;  and  then  I  wished 
I  had  thrown  myself  over  Blaekfriars* 
Bridge  as  I  had  intended,  and  so  put 
an  end  to  all  the  trials  that  beset  my 
path.  But  this  wish  was  scarcely  felt 
before  it  was  regretted  and  checked  at 
once.  Mr  Clayton  had  taught  me 
wisdom,  which  his  own  bad  conduct 
could  not  sully  or  afiect.  It  was  not 
because  under  the  garb  of  religion 
he  concealed  the  tainted  soul  of  the 
hypocrite,  that  religion  was  not  still  an 
angel  of  light,  of  purity,  and  loveliness. 
Her  consolations  were  not  less  sweet 
—her  promises  not  less  sure.  It 
would  have  been  an  unsound  logic  that 
should  have  argued,  from  the  sinfulness 
of  the  minister,  the  falseness  of  that 
faith  whose  simple  profession,  and 
nothing  more,  alas !  had  been  enough 
to  hide  foulest  deformity.  No  I  the 
vital  spark  that  Mr  Clayton  had  kin- 
dled, burned  still  steadily  and  clear. 
I  could  still  see  by  its  holy  light  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  duty,  and  thank 
God  the  while,  that  in  the  hour  of 
temptation  hegave  me  strength  to  resist 
evil,  and  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
aright  between  the  unshaken  testimony 
and  the  unfaithful  witness,  I  did  not, 
upon  reflection,  regret  that  I  bad  not 
recklessly  destroyed  myself;    but   I 

grayed  on  my  knees  for  direction  and 
elp  in  the  season  of  difficulty  and 
disappointment  through  which  I  was 
now  passing. 

Thompson  came  early  on  the  fol« 
lowing  day,  punctual  to  his  appoint- 
ment. He  was  accompanied  by  poor 
Bunyan  Smith,  and  a  voluminous 
statement  of  his  affairs.  I  looked  over 
them  as  weU  as  1  was  able ;  for  the 
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unfortunate  man  was  all  excitemeDt, 
and,   faithful   to   the  description  of 
Thompson,  sanguine  in  the  extreme. 
He  interrupted  me  twenty  times,  and, 
as  every  new  speculation  turned  up, 
had  still  something  to  say  why  it  had 
not  succeeded  according  to  his  wishes. 
Although  he  had  failed  in  every  grand 
experiment,  there  was  not  one  which 
would  not  have  realized  his  hopes  a 
hundredfold,  but  for  the  occurrence  of 
some  unfortunate  event  which  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee,  but  which  could 
not  possibly  take  place  again,  had  he 
but  money  to  renew  his  trials.     His 
bankruptcy  had  not  subdued  him,  nor 
in  the  least  diminished  his  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  great  discoveries.  There 
was  certainly  no  appearance  of  fraud 
in  the  account  of  his  transactions,  but 
it  was  not  Mr  Smith's  innocence  I 
was  anxious  to  establish.     It  was  the 
known  guilt  of  Mr  Clayton  that  I 
would  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  re- 
move. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  that  Thomp- 
son and  I  were  walking  along  the 
well-filled  pavement  of  Cheapside,  on 
our  way  to  what  he  called  **  the  best 
witness  he  could  bring  to  speak  in 
favour  of  all  that  he  had  said  about 
the  minister."  He  still  persisted  in 
keeping  up  a  mystery  in  respect  of 
this  same  witness.  **  He  might  b^ 
after  all,**  he  said,  "  mistaken  in  the 
thing,  and  he  didn't  wish  to  be  made 
a  fool  of.  I  don*t  expect  I  shall^  but 
we  shall  see.**  We  reached  Corahill, 
and  were  opposite  the  Exchange. 

"  That's  a  rum  place,  isn*t?'*  asked 
Thompson,  looking  at  the  bnilding— 
**  Have  you  ever  been  inside  ?" 

"  Never,"  1  replied. 

**  Suppose  we  just  stroll  in  then  ? 
What  a  row  they  are  kicking  up 
there  I  And  what  a  crowd  I  There's 
hardly  room  to  move.*' 

The  area  was,  as  he  said,  crowded. 
There  was  a  loud  continued  murmur 
of  human  voices.  Traffic  was  intense^ 
and  had  reached  what  might  be  sup- 
posed its  acme.  It  seemed  as  if 
business  was  undergoing  a  paroxysm, 
or  flt,  rather  than  pursuing  her  steady, 
heathful  course.  Bodies  of  men  were 
standing  in  groups — some  were  dart- 
ing from  corner  to  corner,  pen  In 
mouth — a  few  were  walking  leisurelj 
with  downcast  looks— others  quickly, 
uneasy  and  excited.  A  stout  and 
well-contented  gentleman  or  two 
leaned  against  the  high  pillars  of  the 
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baildiogy  and  formed  the  centre  of  a 
human  circle*  that  smiled  as  he  smiled, 
aod  stopped  when  he  stopped. 

«  Nice  place  to  study  in,  sir/'  said 
Thompson*  as  we  walked  aloDg. 

I  smiled. 

"  I  mean  it  thongh/*  said  he.  **  I 
see  a  man  now  that  comes  here  on 
purpose  to  study — as  clever  a  man  at 
bis  books  as  ever  I  saw*  and  as  fine  a 
fellow  to  talk  as  you  know — there, 
just  look  across  the  road— under  that 
pillar — near  the  archway.  There* 
jost  where  them  two  men  has  left  a 
open  space.  Tell  me,  who  do  you  see 
there*  sir?" 

"  Why*  Mr  CLAvroN  I  "  I  replied, 
astonished  at  the  sight. 

**  Yes*  and  if  you'll  come  here 
every  day  of  your  life*  there  you  U 
find  him.  Tvc  watched  him  often* 
since  Smith  first  put  me  up  to  his 
tricks,  and  I  have  never  missed  him. 
There  he  is  making  money*  and  wear- 
ing his  soul  out  because  he  can*t  make 
half  enough  to  satisfy  his  greedy  maw. 
His  covetousness  is  awful.  There's 
nothing  that  he  doesn't  speckylate  in  ; 
there's  hardly  a  man  of  business  in 
his  congregation  that  he  doesn't,  either 
by  himself  or  others,  lend  money  out 
at  usury.  I  mean  such  on  'em  as  he 
knows  are  right ;  for  catch  him*  if  he 
knows  it*  trusting  the  rotten  brothers. 
Smith  cays  he  has  got  something  to 
do  with  every  one  of  the  stocks.  I 
don*t  know  whether  that  is  any  thing 
to  eat  and  drink  or  not*  but  I  think 
they  call  this  here  bear-garden  the 
Stock  Exchange*  and  here  the  out- 
lod-onter  spends  more  than  half  his 
days.**  Whilst  Thompson  spoke*  one 
of  the  two  men*  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned as  being  for  many  hours  to- 
gether closeted  with  the  minister  in  his 
private  study*  and  whom  I  set  down 
as  misnooaries  —  came  up  in  great 
haste  to  Mr  Clayton*  and  communi- 
cated to  him  news*  apparently*  of  im- 
portance. The  latter  immediately 
produced  a  pocket-book*  in  which  he 
wrote  a  few  words  with  a  pencil*  and 
the  individual  departed.  The  infor- 
mation* whatever  it  may  have  been* 
had  deeply  affected  the  man  to  whom 
it  had  tNlen  brought.  He  did  not 
stand  still*  as  before*  but  walked  ner- 
▼onslj  about*  looked  pale*  care- worn* 
and  miserably  anxious.  He  referred 
to  hla  book  a  doxen  times— restored  it 
frequently  to  his  pocket*  and  had  it 
out  again  immecUately  for  surer  satis- 


faction* or  for  further  calculations. 
In  about  ten  minntes,  "  the  misnon' 
art/''  returned.  This  time  he  was  the 
bearer  of  a  better  tale.  The  minis- 
ter smiled — his  brow  expanded,  and 
his  eye  had  the  vivacity  and  fire  that 
belonged  to  it  in  the  pulpit.  Another 
memorandum  was  written  in  the 
pocket  book*  and  the  two  gentlemen 
walked  quickly*  and  side  by  side* 
along  the  covered  avenue.  I  had 
seen  sufficient. 

"  Let  us  go*"  I  said  to  Thompson. 

'*  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
have  had  enough  I "  returned  he ;  "  oh* 
Wait  a  bit*  and  see  the  other  boy. 
They  make  a  precious  trio." 

I  declined  to  witness  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  any  longer.  I  was 
oppressed,  grieved,  sickened*  at  the 
sad  presentation  of  humanity.  What 
an  overthrow  was  this  I  What  a  pro- 
blem in  the  moral  structure  of  man  I 
I  could  not  understand  ir.  I  had  no 
power  to  enquire  into  it.  Against  all 
preconceived  notions  of  possibility* 
there  existed  a  palpable  fact.  What 
could  reason  do  in  a  case  in  which  the 
senses  almost  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  evidence  which  they  themselves 
had  produced  ? 

Thompson  was  delighted  at  the  re- 
sult of  our  *'  voyage  of  discovery," 
and  continued  to  be  facetious  at  the 
expense  of  the  unhappy  minister.  I 
implored  him  to  desist. 

*'  Say  no  more*  Thompson.  This  is 
no  subject  for  laughter.  I  have  suf- 
fered much  since  your  brother  carried 
me  to  Birmingham.  This  is  the 
hardest  blow  yet.  I  believe  now  that 
all  is  a  dream.  This  is  not  Mr  Clay- 
ton. It  is  a  cheat  of  Satan.  We  are 
deluded  and  made  fools  in  the  hands 
of  the  Wicked  One." 

"  You'll  excuse  roe,  sir,"  said  Thomp- 
son* "  but  if  1  didn't  know  you  better* 
I  should  say*  to  hear  you  talk  in  that 
uncommonly  queer  way*  that  you 
were  as  big  a  wessel  as  any  of  *em. 
Don't  flatter  yourself  you  are  dream- 
ing, when  you  never  were  wider 
awake  in  all  your  life." 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say*  that 
I  had  no  heart  to  present  mvself  again 
before  my  friend  and  benefactor — the 
once  beloved,  and  still  deeply  compas- 
sionated minister  of  religion.  I  pitied 
him  on  account  of  the  passion  which 
had  overmastered  him*  and  trembled 
for  myself  when  I  contemplated  the 
ruins  of  such  an  edifice.     But  I  could 
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y'mt  him  no  loofl^er.  What  could  I 
say  to  him  ?  How  should  I  address 
him?  How  could  I  bear  to  meet  his 
Gje — I  did  not  hate  him  sufficiently  to 
inflict  upon  him  the  shame  and  igno- 
miny of  meetiog  mine.  I  avoided 
the  house  of  Mr  Claytoo#  and  absent- 
ed myself  from  his  chapel.  But  1  was 
not  content  with  the  first  view  that 
had  been  afforded  me  at  the  Exchange. 
I  was  unwilling  to  decide  for  ever 
upon  the  character  of  my  former 
friend  without  a  complete  self-justifi- 
cation. 1  weut  again  to  the  house  of 
commerce^  and  aioae.  Again  I  be- 
held Mr  Clayton  immersed  in  the 
doings  of  the  place.  For  a  week  I 
continued  my  observation.  Proofs  of  his 
worldliness  and  gross  hypocrisy  came 
fait  and  thick  upon  eacli  other.  I 
no  longer  doubted  the  statement  of 
Thomp:ion  and  the  speculator  Smith.  I 
resolved  upon  peeing  my  preserver  no 
more.  I  could  not  think  of  him  with- 
out shuddering,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
forget  him.  Ono  eveniiig»  about  ten 
days  after  the  chapel  sc('ne>  sitting 
alone  in  my  apartment^  I  was  attract- 
ed by  a  slight  movement  on  the  stairs. 
A  moment  afterwards  there  was  a 
knock  at  my  door.  The  door  opened^ 
and  Mr  Clayton  himself  walked  into 
the  room.  I  trembled  instantly  from 
head  to  foot.  The  minister  had  a 
serious  countenance^  and  was  very 
placid.  He  took  achair^  and  I  vaited 
till  he  spoke. 

"  You  have  not  visited  me  of  latej 
Caleb/*  he  began.  "  You  have  sure- 
ly forgotten  me.  You  have  forgotten 
your  promifiC — our  friendship — your 
obligations^gratitude  — every  thing. 
How  is  this  ? 

Still  I  did  not  speak. 

*<  Tell  me,"  he  continued,  ^'  who 
has  taught  you  to  become  a  spy  ? 
Who  has  taught  you  that  it  is  honour- 
able and  just  to  track  the  movements 
and  to  break  upon  the  privacy  of 
others.  I  saw  you  in  the  Exchange 
this  morning — 1  saw  you  yesterday *— 
and  the  day  before.  Tell  uxe,  ythal 
took  you  there  ?** 

I  gave  no  answer. 

**  Yi>ur  Bible,  Caleb,  gives  no  en- 
couragement to  the  feeling  which  has 
prompted  you  to  act  thus.  You  hav^e 
read  the  word  of  trtub  imperfectly. 
There  is  a  bolin»ss«— a  peculiar  sanc- 
tity*'— 

*<  For  bea7eD*s  sake,  Mr  ClAytoo/* 
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not  talk  so.  Do  not  deceive  younelll 
Do  not  attempt  to  bewilder  me.  Do 
not  provoke  the  wrath  of  heayen. 
You  have  been  kinder  to  me  than  I 
can  express.  The  recollection  of 
what  you  have  done  is  ever  present 
to  me.  Oh,  would  that  I  owed  yoa 
nothing!  Would  that  I  could  pay 
you  back  to  the  last  farthing,  and  that 
the  past  could  be  obliterated  from  my 
mind.  I  would  have  parted  with  my 
life  willingly,  gladly,  to  serve  you. 
Had  you  been  poor,  bow  delightful 
would  it  have  been  to  labour  for  nay 
benefactor  1  I  will  not  deceive  you. 
I  have  learnt  every  thing.  Such 
miserable  knowledge  never  came  to 
the  ears  of  man,  save  in  those  regioQS 
where  perdition  is  first  made  known, 
and  suffered  everlastingly.  I  dare 
not  distrust  the  evidence  of  my  eyes 
and  cars.  The  bitterest  hour  that  I 
have  known,  was  that  in  which  yoa 
fell,  and  I  beheld  yourfall.  Whom  can 
I  trust  now  ?  Whom  shall  I  believe  ? 
To  whom  attach  myself?  Mr  Clay- 
ton, it  seems  incredible  to  me  that  I 
can  talk  thus  to  you.  It  is  indeed, 
and  I  tremble  as  I  do  so.  But  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  I  can  respect  you  no 
longer,  however  my  poor  neart  throbs 
towards  you,  and  pities" 

I  burst  into  tears. 

"  Spare  your  pity,  boy,"  said  Mr 
Clayton,  coldly ;  *<  and  spare  those 
hollow  tears.  You  acknowledge  that 
there  cxii^ts  a  debt  between  us.  Well 
have  you  attempted  to  repay  it  I  Lis- 
ten to  me.  I  have  been  your  friend. 
1  am  willing  to  remain  so.  Come  to 
mo  as  before,  and  you  shall  find  me 
as  I  have  ever  been — affectionate  and 
kind.  Avoid  me — place  yourself  in 
the  condition  of  my  opponent,  and 
beware.  In  a  moment,  by  one  word, 
I  can  throw  you  back  into  the  slough 
from  whence  I  dragged  you.  To- 
morrow morning,  if  I  so  will  it,  you 
shall  wander  forth  again,  an  outcast, 
depending  for  your  bread  upon  a  road- 
side charity.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing 
to  walk  a  marked  and  branded  man 
through  this  cold  world ;  yi't  it  is  only 
for  me  to  *ay  the  wore),  and  infamy  is 
attached  to  your  name  lor  ever.  And 
what  greater  crime  exists  than  black 
ingratitude  ?  It  1$  our  duty  to  expose 
and  punish  it.  It  is  for  you  to  malo 
th^  choice.  If  you  are  wise,  jron  will 
not  hesitate,  if  Cbristianuy  \^ 
worked" 

«'  Sir,  what  b«s  CM9fUmil^  to  4^ 
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Satan  most  iritoeM  the 
It  JOB  would  have  ua  make. 
U  myself?;* 

>w  companions  have  taug;ht 
ne  phrases*  Caleb.  They 
t  you>  no  doubt,  and  you 
I  faithful  to  them,  until  a 
intance  shall  poison  your 

tbem>  as  they  have  cor- 

0  win  you  from  the  man 
have  sworn  to  serve.     I 

ig  more  to  say.  You  pro- 
>  fiuthful  through  good  re- 
n\,  Yuu  have  broken  your 
ird.  1  forgive  you,  if  you 
or  the  fault,  and  my  arms 
to  receive  you.  Punish- 
foUow — strict  justice,  and 
•Ifjroupersistiu  evil.  With- 
iresen  t  y  ourself  at  my  abode^ 
:hing  b  furguttun  and  for- 
am  your  friend  for  ever, 
line*  be  obstinate  and  un- 
aod  prepare  ^ourbelf  for 

nkter  left  me.  The  week 
d  at  the  cud  of  it,  I  had 
td  myself  at  liis  residence. 
3  mean  while,  1  had  been 
iking  mea^ure8  for  the  »e- 
be  office  whiuh  I  held,  and 
ea  1  had  hitherto  performed 
'eat  satisfaciioD  of  my  em- 

1  had  been  given  to  under- 
Lt  remained  with  Mr  Bom* 
•Dtinue  my  appointment,  or 
me  at  once ;  that  he  was  in 
of  Mr  Clayton  ;  and  that  if 

den  red  my  dismissal,  and 
%  against  me  the  shadow  of 
t  to  justify  Mr  Bombasty  in 
the  Society,  notliing  could 
iUD  ejection.  It  was  pro- 
ne by  a  fellow-servant  of 
f  y  to  place  m>self  as  soon  as 
syond  ilie  reach  and  influ- 
r  Clayton.  He  advised  me 
at  once  from  the  Church, 
leh  myself  to  another,  pro- 
I  same  prim:! pies,  aud  like 
annexion  with  ihe  Socie- 
this  means,  Cla>tua  and 
10  separated,  aud  his  power 
:A*ectually  removed.  Lx- 
la  to  me  starvation,  and 
adopteil  the  counsel  of 
MtoD.  To  be,  however, 
i«n  to  join  aaotlier  uhurcb, 
ctfiary  to  procure^  either 
\tl  a|)plicatioD,  or  at  the 
/  lli0  ministjBr  of  the  new 
ytUr  qf  iiUmiuionf  which 
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letter  ahould  oontain  an  aaiurance 
of  the  candidate's  previous  good  con- 
duct and  present  qualification.  In 
my  case,  the  minister  himself  nro- 
posed  to  apply  for  my  testimonials. 
He  did  apply,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
mouth,  uo  answer  had  been  return- 
ed to  his  communication.  He  wrote 
a  second,  and  the  second  applica- 
tion met  with  no  greater  respect 
than  the  first.  At  length  I  received 
a  very  formal  and  polite  letter  from 
Mr  Tomkins,  informing  me  that  *'  a 
church-meeting  had  been  convened 
fur  the  purpose  of  considering  tho 
propriety  of  affording  Brother  Stuke- 
ly  the  opportunity  of  joining  another 
connexion,  by  granting  him  a  letter  of 
dismiseion,"  aud  that  my  presence 
was  requested  on  that  Tery  important 
occasion. 

If  there  was  one  thing  upon  earth 
more  than  another  which  at  this  par- 
ticular time  of  my  life  I  abominated 
with  unmitigated  and  ineffable  dis-i 
gust,  it  was  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  these  eternal  church -met  tings. 
>?othing,  however  trifling,  cfmid  be 
carried  forward  without  them  ;  no 
man's  affairs,  however  private  and 
worldly,  were  too  uninteresting  for 
their  investigation.  My  connexion 
with  the  church  had  hardly  com- 
menced, before  two  had  taken  plaoe, 
principally  on  my  account,  anil  now 
a  third  was  propohed  in  order  to  en- 
able the  minister  to  write  a  letter 
of  civility,  and  to  state  tho  simple  fact 
of  my  having  conducted  myself  with 
propriety  aud  decorum.  Still  it  was 
proper  that  I  should  attend  it ;  1  did 
so,  accompanied  by  Thompson,  and  a 
crowded  assembly,  as  befitted  the 
occasion,  welcomed  us  amongst 
them*  with  many  short  couglis, 
and  much  suppreiised  hissing.  There 
was  the  Ubiial  routine.  The  hymn, 
the  portion  of  Scripture^  and  the 
prayer  of  Brother  Btister.  In  the 
latter,  there  were  many  dark  hints 
tliat  were  intended  to  be  appsopriate 
to  »y  case,  and  w«re,  to  all  appear- 
ance, well  understood  by  the  cougre- 
gaiion  at  large.  They  did  not  frighten 
ma.  I  was  guilty  of  no  crime  agaioat 
their  church.  They  could  bring  no 
charge  airainst  me.  The  prayer  eon- 
nluded,  >Ir  Clayton  coldly  requested 
me  to  retire.  1  did  so.  I  passed  iotv> 
the  vestry,  which  was  separated  fnwi 
the  main  buiidiqg  by  a  se'ir  this  ps*. 
tji&lon^  that  aiULhlad  me  to  jMar  fiiwf 
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word  spoken  in  the  chapel.  Mr  Clay- 
ton began.  He  introduced  his  subject 
by  lamenting,  in  the  most  feeling 
terms,  the  unhappy  state  of  the  bro- 
ther who  had  just  departed  from  the 
congregation — (the  crocodile  weeping 
over  the  fate  of  the  doomed  wretch  he 
was  about  to  destroy  I )  He  had  hoped 
great  things  of  him.  He  had  believed 
him  to  be  a  child  of  God.  It  was  not 
for  him  to  judge  their  brother  now ; 
but  this  was  a  world  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  fairest  hopes  were 
blasted,  even  as  the  rose  withereth  be- 
neath the  canker.  They  all  knew— - 
it  was  not  for  him  to  disguise  or  hide 
the  fact — that  their  brother  had  not 
realized  the  ardent  expectations  that 
one  and  all  had  formed  of  him.  Their 
brother  himself  carried  about  with  him 
this  miserable  consciousness,  and  un- 
der such  circumstances  it  was  that  be 
proposed  to  withdraw  from  their  com- 
muoion,  and  to  receive  a  dismission 
that  should  entitle  him  to  a  seat  else- 
where. It  was  for  them  to  consider 
how  far  they  were  justified  in  comply- 
ing with  his  request.  As  for  himself, 
he  was  sorely  distressed  in  spirit.  His 
carnal  heart  urged  him  to  listen  to  the 
desire  of  his  brother  in  the  flesh,  and 
that  heart  warred  with  his  spiritual 
conviction.  To  be  charitable  was  one 
thing,  to  involve  one*8  self  in  guilt, 
to  encourage  sinfulness,  and  to  reward 
backsliding — oh,  surely,  this  was  an* 
other !  He  had  no  right  in  his  high 
capacity  to  indulge  a  personal  affec- 
tion. It  was  his  glory  that  he  could 
sacrifice  it  at  the  call  of  duty.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  answer  to  the  appli- 
cation that  he  had  received,  he  had 
humbly  attempted  rather  to  embody 
the  views  of  the  church,  than  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  own  weak  bosom. 
That  answer  he  would  now  submit  to 
them,  and  their  voice  must  pronounce 
upon  its  justice.  He  did  not  fear  for 
them.  They  were  highly  privileged ; 
they  had  been  wonderfully  directed 
hitherto,  and  they  would,  adorned  as 
they  were  with  humility  and  faith,  be 
directed  even  unto  the  end. 

"  Ha- men,"  responded  Buster  very 
audibly,  and  the  minister  forthwith 
proceeded  to  his  letter. 

It  was  my  honour  to  be  repre- 
sented in  it  as  a  person  but  too  likely 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  any  church  ; 
whose  conduct,  however  exemplary  on 
my  first  joining  the  congregation,  had 
lately  beien  such  as  to  give  great  rea- 


son to  fear  that  I  had  been  niddenly 
deprived  of  all  godliness  and  grace; 
who  had  caused  the  brethren  gmt 

Eain ;  and  whom  recent  circnmstaneei 
ad  especially  rendered  an  object  of 
suspicion    and    alarm.      There  wis 
much  more  to  the  same  effect.   There 
was  no  distinct  charge — nothing  tan- 
gible, or  of  which  I  could  defy  them 
to  the  proof.     All  was  dark  donbtand 
murderous  inuendo.     There  was  no- 
thing for  which  I  could  claim  relief 
from  the  laws  of  my  country— 'more 
than  enough  to  complete  my  ruin.   1 
burned  with  anger  and  indignation; 
forgot  every  thing  but  the  cold-blooded 
designs  of  the  minbter ;  and,  stung  to 
action   by  the  imminent  danger  in 
which  I  stood,  I  rushed  at  once  from 
the  vestry  into  the  midst  of  the  con- 
gregation.   Thompson  was  already  on 
his  legs,  and  had  ventured  something 
on  my  behalf,  which  had  been  drown- 
ed in  loud  and  universal    clamour. 
Silence  was,  in  a  measure,  restored 
by  my  appearance,  and  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  demand  from  the  mi- 
nister a  reperusal  of  the  letter  that 
had  just  been  read. 

He  scowled  upon  me  with  a  natural 
hate,  and  refused  to  comply  with  my 
request. 

"  What !"  I  asked  aloud,  ««  am  I 
denied  the  privilege  that  is  extended 
to  the  vilest  of  his  species  ?  Will  you 
condemn  me  unheard  ?  Accuse  me  in 
my  absence — keep  me  in  ignorance  of 
my  charge  —  and  stab  me  in  the 
dark?" 

I  received  no  answer,  and  then  I 
turned  to  the  congregation.  1  im- 
plored them — little  knowing  the  men 
to  whom  I  trusted  my  appeal — to  save 
me  from  the  persecution  of  a  man 
who  had  resolved  upon  my  downfall. 
I  asked  nothing  from  them,  from  him, 
but  the  liberty  of  gaining,  by  daily 
labour,  an  honourable  subsistence. 
Would  they  deny  it  me  ?" 

I  was  interrupted  by  groans  and 
hisses,  and  loud  cries  of  "  Yes,  yes," 
from  Brother  Buster. 

I  addressed  the  minister  again. 

"  Mr  Clayton,"  said  I,  "  beware 
how  you  tread  me  down.  Beware 
how  you  drive  me  to  desperation. 
Cruel,  heartless  man  1  What  have  I 
done  that  you  should  follow  me  with 
this  relentless  spite  ?  Can  you  sleep  ? 
Can  you  walk  and  live  without  the 
fear  of  a  punishment  adequate  to  your 
offence?     Let  me  go.      Be  satisfied 
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when  the  public  disapprobation  had 
reached  its  height,  and  for  the  twenty 
and  first  time  had  cat  short  his  address 
almost  before  he  spoke,  unable  to  con- 
tain himself  any  longer^  he  uttered  at 
the  top  of  his  stentorian  voice  a  fear- 
ful imprecation,  and  recommended  to 
the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  had  more 
to  do  with  that  society  than  was  gene- 
kept  there  till  the  returning  sense  of  rally  supposed  —  Mr  Clayton,  and 
life  gave  vigour  to  your  blood,  and  every  individual  brother  in  the  con- 
fresh  venom  to  your  sting  I  Is  it  thus    gregation. 

yoa  pay  me  back  for  food  and  raiment  Jabez  Buster,  after  looking  to  the 
^tbus  you  heap  upon  me  the  ezpres-  ceiling,  and  satbfying  himself  that  it 
nons  of  a  glowing  gratitude ! — with  had  not  fallen  in,  rose,  dreadfully  dis- 
threats  and  deadly  accusations  ?  Spit    tressed. 

forth  yonr  malice  I  Pile  up  false-  '*  He  had  lived,"  he  said,  '<  to  see 
hoods  to  the  skies  I — Who  will  be-    sich  sights,  and  hear  sich  language  as 


that  I  possess  the  power  of  eiposing 
unheard-of  turpitude  and  hypocrisy, 
and  that  I  refrain  from  using  it.  Dis- 
miss me ;  let  me  leave  your  sight  for 
ever,  and  you  are  safe«-for  me." 

**  Viper  1  **  exclaimed  the  minister 
rinog  in  his  seat,  **  whom  I  have 
warmed  and  nourished  in  my  bosom  ; 
viper !  whom  I  took  to  my  hearth,  and 
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Brethren  1  behold  the  man  whose  cause 
I  pleaded  with  you— for  whom  my 
feelings  had  well-nigh  mastered  my 
better  judgment.  Behold  him,  and 
learn  how  hard  it  is  to  pierce  the 
stony  heart  of  him  whose  youth  has 
passed  in  dissolute  living,  and  in  adul- 
tery. Shall  I  approach  thy  ear  with 
the  voice  of  her  who  cries  from  the 
grave  for  justice  on  her  seducer? 
Look,  my  beloved^  on  the  man  whom 
I  found  discarded  by  mankind,  friend- 
less and  naked,  whom  I  clothed  and 
fostered,  and  whom  I  brought  in  con- 
fidence amongst  you.  Look  at  him, 
and  oh,  be  warned !  *' 

The  hissing  and  groaning  were  re- 
doubled. Thompson  rose  a  dozen 
times  to  speak,  but  a  volley  assailed 
him  on  each  occasion^  and  he  was 
obliged  to  resume  his  seat.  He  grew 
irritated  and  Tiolent,  and  at  length. 


had  made  his  nature  groan  within  him. 
He  could  only  compare  their  beloved 
minister  to  one  of  them  there  ancient 
martyrs  who  had  died  for  conscience- 
sake  before  Smithfield  was  a  cattle 
market ;  but  he  hoped  he  would  have 
strength  for  the  conflict,  and  that  the 
congregation  would  help  him  to  fight 
the  good  fight.  He  called  upon  'em 
all  now  to  do  their  duty,  to  exclude 
and  excommunicate  for  ever  the  un- 
righteous brethren  —  and  to  make 
them  over  to  Satan  without  further 
delay." 

The  shout  with  which  the  proposi- 
tion was  received,  decided  the  fate 
of  poor  Thompson  and  myself.  It 
was  hardly  submitted,  before  it  was 
carried  nernine  contradicente :  and  im- 
mediately afterwards,  Thompson  but- 
toned his  coat  in  disgust,  and  was 
hooted  out  of  the  assembly.  I  followed 
him. 
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Ta8#o  and  Cornelia* 

JFVMf9.-^She  is  dead,  ConieYlv— «tte  ilr  d«ad  I 

£»mBHa. — Turqaato  I  mj  TorqiiRtoI'  aflvr  so  nany  jeara  Of  separBtloit  db 
I  bead  eace  more  your  Mo? ed  head  to  my  embrace  ? 

T(kB99 She  it  dead  I 

Cvrnelift, — Tenderest  of  brothers  I  bfaiFest  and  best  and  moal  nnfoitlinsto 
of  men  !  What,  in  the  name  of  heaTen  I  so  bewilders  you? 

Ta9S0, — Sister  I  sister!  sister!  I  could  not  sate  her. 

Comefia. — Certainly  it  was  a  sad  event;  and  they  who  are  out  of  ^Htl 
may  be  ready  to  take  it  for  an  efil  omen.  At  this  season  of  the  year  tito 
vintagers  are  joyous  and  negliffent. 

Tf»9io Huw !  what  is  this? 

CorruAa. — The  little  girl  was  crushed,  they  stry,  by  a  wheel  of  the  car 
laden  with  grapes,  as  she  held  ont  a  handfiil  of  vine -leaves  to  one  of  the  oxen. 
And  did  you  happen  to  be  there  Just  at  the  moment  ? 

Tasso, — Sn  then  the  little  toe  can  suffer!  the  ignorant,  the  indigent,  the 
unaspiring  I  Poor  child !  She  waa  kind-hearted ;  else  never  would  caiamif  j 
have  befallen  her. 

Comelin, — I  wish  you  had  not  seen  the  accident. 

Ttuto, — I  see  it  ?  I  ?  I  saw  it  not  There  is  but  one  cmshed  where  I  ttn. 
The  little  girl  died  fbr  her  kindness  I — natural  death  I 

Cornelia. — Be  calm,  be  composed,  my  brother! 

Tofto.— You  would  not  require  me  to  be  composed  or  calm  if  yon  compre- 
hended a  thousandth  part  of  my  sufferiogs. 

Cornelia, — Peace  !  peace!  we  know  them  all. 

Tasso. — Who  has  dared  to  name  them  ?  Imprisonment,  derision,  madnesi. 

Cornelia, — Hush  !  sweet  Torquato !  If  ever  these  existed,  they  are  past. 

Ta$Mo, — You  do  think  they  are  sufferings  ?  ay  ? 

Cornelia. — Too  surely. 

Tas9o. — No,  not  too  surely:  I  will  not  have  that  answer.  They  wvnfd 
have  been ;  but  Leonora  was  then  living.  Unmanly  as  I  am!  did  I  complain 
of  tliem  ?  and  while  she  was  left  me  ? 

Corneiia. — My  own  Torquato !  is  there  no  comfort  In  a  sister's  love  ?  Is 
there  no  happiness  but  under  the  passions  ?  Think,  O  my  brother,  how  many 
courts  there  are  in  Italy ;  are  the  princes  more  fortunate  than  you?  Which 
among  them  all  loves  truly,  deeply,  and  virtuously  ?  Among  them  all  Is  there 
any  one,  for  his  genius,  for  his  generosity,  for  his  gentleness,  ay,  or  fur  his 
mere  humanity,  worthy  to  be  beloved  ? 

Tasso, — Princes  I  talk  to  me  of  princes !  How  much  coarse-grained  wood 
a  little  gypsum  covers !  a  little  carmine  quite  beautifies  I  Wet  your  forefinger 
with  your  spittle;  stick  a  broken  gold-leaf  on  the  sinciput;  clip  off  a  beg- 
gar s  beard  to  make  it  tresses ;  kiss  it ;  fall  down  before  it ;  worship  it. 
Are  you  not  irradiated  by  the  light  of  its  countenance  ?  Princes !  princes  I 
Italian  pVinces  I  Estes !  What  matters  that  costly  carrion  ?  Who  thinlLS  about 
it  ?    (After  a paiue.)     She  is  dead !  She  is  dead! 

Cornelia. —  We  have  not  heard  it  here. 

Tasso. — At  Sorrento  yon  hear  nothing  bnt  the  light  surges  of  the  sea,  and 
the  sweet  sprinkles  of  the  guitar. 

Cornelia. ^-Suppose  the  worst  to  be  true. 

Tasso Always,  always. 

Cornelia.  If  she  ceases,  as  then  perhaps  she  must,  to  love  and  to  lament 
you,  think  gratefully,  contentedly,  devoutly,  that  her  arms  had  encircled  your 
neck  before  they  were  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  in  that  long  sleep  which  yon 
have  rendered  placid,  and  from  which  your  harmonious  voice  shall  once  more 
awaken  her.  Yes,  Torquato !  her  bosom  had  throbbed  to  yours,  often  and 
often,  before  the  organ-peel  shook  the  fringes  round  the  catafalc.  Is  not  this 
muchi  from  one  so  higb|  so  beautiful  f 
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Tasso.    Mach  ?  yes ;  for  abject  me.    But  I  did  bo  loTe  her  I  so  Iot6 
her! 

Cornelia.  Ah !  let  (he  tears  fiow  s  she  sends  thee  that  balm  from  heaven, 

Jasso,  So  loved  her  did  poor  Tasso !  Else,  O  Cornelia,  it  had  indeed  been 

much.     I  thought  in  thesTmpllciey  of  iny  heart  that  God  was  as  gfeat  as  att 

emperor,  and  conld  bestow,  and  had  bestowed  on  me  as  mnch  as  the  German 

bad  eonfcrred,  or  could  confer  on  his  vassal.    No  part  of  my  insanity  was  ever 

held  in  sach  ridicule  as  this.     And  yet  the  Idea  cleaves  to  me  strangely^  and 

is  liable  to  stick  to  my  shroud. 

Cornelia.  Woe  betide  the  woman  who  bids  yon  to  forget  that  woman  who 
has  loved  you  :  she  sins  against  her  sex.  Leonora  was  unblameable.  Never 
think  ill  of  her  for  what  you  have  suffered. 

Tasso,  Think  ill  of  her  ?I?1?I?  No;  those  we  love,  we  love  for  every 
Aing  ;  even  for  the  pain  they  have  given  us.  But  she  gave  me  none :  it  was 
where  she  was  not,  that  pain  was. 

Cornelia.  Surely,  if  love  and  sorrow  are  destined  for  companionship,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  the  last  comer  of  the  two  should  supersede  the  first. 

'Taiso.  Argue  with  me,  and  you  drive  roe  into  darkness.  I  am  easily  per- 
loaded  and  led  on  while  no  reasons  are  thrown  before  me.  With  these,  you 
have  made  my  temples  throb  again.  Jmt  heaven  !  dost  thou  grant  us  fairer 
fields,  and  wider,  for  the  whirlwind  to  lay  waste?  Dost  thou  build  us  up 
habitations  above  the  street,  above  the  palace,  above  the  citadel,  for  the  Plague 
to  enter  and  carouse  in  ?  Has  not  my  youth  paid  its  dues,  paid  its  penalties  ? 
Cannot  our  griefs  come  first,  while  we  have  strength  to  bear  them  ?  The 
fool !  the  fuol !  who  thinks  it  a  misfortune  that  his  love  is  unrequited.  Hap- 
pier yonng  man !  look  at  the  violets  until  thou  drop  asleep  on  them.  Ah  f 
but  thon  must  wake  I 

Cornelia.  O  heavens !  what  must  you  have  suffered.  For  a  man's  heart  if 
sensitive  in  proportion  to  its  greatness. 

Tdito.  And  a  woman's? 

Cornelia.  Alas  I  I  know  not ;  but  I  think  it  can  have  no  other.  Comfort 
thee — comfort  thee,  dear  Torquato  I 

Ta*so.  Then  do  not  rest  thy  face  npon  my  arm  ;  It  so  reminds  me  of  her. 
And  thy  tears,  too  I  they  melt  me  into  her  grave. 

Corne-'ia.  Hear  you  not  her  voice  as  it  appeals  to  you :  saying  to  you  as 
the  priests  around  have  been  saying  to  her.  Blessed  soul !  rest  in  peace? 

Ta*fo.  I  heard  it  not ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  she  said  it.  A  thousand  times 
has  she  repeated  it,  laying  her  hand  on  my  heart  to  quiet  it — simple  girl  I  She 
told  it  to  rest  in  peace,  and  she  went  from  me !  Insatiable  love  I  everself^ 
torturer,  never  self-destroyer !  the  world,  with  all  its  weight  of  miseries,  can- 
not crush  thee,  cannot  keep  thee  down.  Generally  mens*  tears,  like  the  drop- 
pings of  certain  springs,  only  harden  and  petrify  what  thev  fall  on ;  but  mine 
sank  deep  into  a  tender  heart,  and  were  its  very  blood.  Never  will  I  believe 
she  has  left  me  utterly.  Oftentimes,  and  long  before  her  departure,  I  fancied 
we  were  in  heaven  together.  I  fancied  it  in  the  fields,  in  the  gardens,  in  the 
palace,  in  the  prison.  I  fancied  it  in  the  broad  daylight,  when  my  eyes  were 
open«  when  blessed  spirits  drew  around  me  that  golden  circle  which  one 
only  of  earth's  inhabitants  could  enter.  Oftentimes  in  my  sleep  also  I 
fancied  it — and  sometimes  in  the  intermediate  state — ^in  that  serenity  which 
breathes  about  the  transported  soul,  enjoying  its  pure  and  perfect  resty  a  span 
below  the  feet  of  the  Immortal. 

Cornelia. — She  has  not  left  you ;  do  not  disturb  her  peace  by  these  re- 
pinings. 

Tasso. — She  will  bear  with  them.  Thou  knowest  not  what  she  was,  Cor- 
nelia ;  for  I  wrote  to  thee  about  her  while  she  seemed  but  human.  In  my 
hours  of  sadness,  not  duly  her  beautiful  form,  but  her  very  voice  bent  over 
me.  How  girlish  in  the  gracefulness  of  her  lofty  form  I  how  pliable  in  her 
majesty  1  what  composure  at  my  petulance  and  reproaches  I  what  pity  in  her 
reproofs  I  Like  the  air  that  angels  breathe  in  the  metropolitan  temple  of  the 
CbristlaQ  world,  her  sonl  at  every  season  preserved  one  temperature.  But 
It  y0u  when  she  conld  and  did  love  me  I  Unchanged  must  ever  be  the  blest- 
fd  0II9  who  hw  leaned  in  fond  security  on  the  unchangeable.    The  purifybg 
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flame  shoots  upward^  and  is  the  glory  that  eacirdes  their  brows  when  thej 
meet  above. 

Cornelia. — Indulge  in  these  delightfiil  thoughts,  my  Torqaato  I  and  belieTe 
that  your  love  is  and  ought  to  be  imperishable  as  your  glory.  Generationfl 
of  men  move  forward  in  endless  procession  to  consecrate  and  commemorale 
both.  Colour-grinders  and  gilders^  year  after  year,  are  baiigained  with  to 
refresh  the  crumbling  monuments  and  tarnished  decorations  of  rude  unreffarded 
royalty,  and  to  fasten  the  nails  that  cramp  the  crown  upon  the  head.  Mean- 
while, in  the  laurels  of  my  Torquato,  there  will  always  be  one  leaf,  above 
man*s  reach,  above  time*s  wrath  and  injaiy«  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Leonora. 

Taaso, — O  Jerusalem  I  I  have  not  then  sung  in  vain  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Come/id.— After  such  devotion  of  your  geniusi  you  have  undergone  too 
many  misfortunes. 

Tasso. — Congratulate  the  man  who  has  had  many,  and  may  have  more.  I 
have  had,  I  have,  I  can  have — one  only. 

Cornelia. — Life  runs  not  smoothly  at  all  seasons,  even  with  the  happiest ; 
but  after  a  long  course,  the  rocks  subside,  the  views  widen,  and  it  flows  on 
more  equably  at  the  end. 

Tasso, — Have  the  stars  smooth  surfaces  ?     No,  no ;  but  how  they  shine ! 

Cornelia. — Capable  of  thoughts  so  exalted,  so  far  above  the  earth  we  dwell 
on,  why  snffer  any  to  depress  and  angnish  you  ? 

Tasso. — Cornelia,  Cornelia  I  the  mind  has  within  it  temples,  and  porticoes, 
and  palaces,  and  towers :  the  mind  has  under  it,  ready  for  the  course,  steeds 
brighter  than  the  sun,  and  stronger  than  the  storm ;  and  beside  them  stand 
winged  chariots,  more  in  number  than  the  Psalmist  hath  attributed  to  the 
Almighty.  The  mind,  I  tell  thee  again,  hath  its  hundred  gates,  compared 
whereto  the  Theban  are  but  willow  wickets ;  and  all  those  hundred  gates  can 
genius  throw  open.  But  there  are  some  that  groan  heavily  on  their  hinges, 
and  the  hand  of  God  alone  can  close  them. 

Came/<a.— Torquato  has  thrown  open  those  of  his  holy  temple ;  Torqnato 
hath  stood,  another  angel,  at  his  tomb ;  and  am  I  the  sister  of  Torqukto  ? 
Kiss  me,  my  brother,  and  let  my  tears  run  only  from  my  pride  and  joy  I 
Princes  have  bestowed  knighthood  on  the  worthy  and  unworthy ;  thou  hast 
called  forth  those  princes  from  their  ranks,  pushing  back  the  arrogant  and 
presumptuous  of  them  like  intrusive  varlets,  and  conferring  on  the  bettermost 
crowns  and  robes,  imperishable  and  unfading. 

Tasso. — I  seem  to  live  back  into  those  days.  I  feel  the  helmet  on  my  head; 
I  wave  the  standard  over  it ;  brave  men  smile  upon  me ;  beautiful  maidens 
pull  them  gently  back  by  the  scarf,  and  will  not  let  them  break  my  slumber, 
nor  undraw  the  curtain.     Corneliolina  I 

Cornelia. — Well,  my  dear  brother!  Why  do  yon  stop  so  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  them  ?  They  are  the  pleasantest  and  best  company,  and  they  make 
you  look  quite  happy  and  joyous. 

Tasso. — Corneliolina,  dost  thou  remember  Bergamo?  What  city  was  ever 
so  celebrated  for  honest  and  valiant  men,  in  all  classes,  or  for  beautiful  girls  ? 
There  is  but  one  class  of  those :  Beauty  is  above  all  ranks ;  the  true  Madonna, 
the  patroness  and  bestower  of  felicity,  the  queen  of  heaven. 

Cornelia. — Hush,  Torquato,  hush !  talk  not  so. 

Tasso. — What  rivers,  now  sunshiny  and  revelling,  are  the  Brembo  and  the 
Serio  I  What  a  country  the  Valtellina  I  I  went  back  to  our  father's  house, 
thinking  to  find  thee  again,  my  little  sister — thinking  to  kick  away  thy  ball 
of  yellow  silk  as  thou  went  stooping  for  it,  to  make  thee  run  after  me  and 
beat  me.  I  woke  early  in  the  morning ;  thou  wert  grown  up  and  gone. 
Away  to  Sorrento — I  knew  the  road— a  few  strides  brought  me  back — here 
I  am.  To-morrow,  my  Cornelia,  we  will  walk  together,  as  we  used  to  do, 
into  the  cool  and  quiet  caves  on  the  shore  ;  and  we  will  catch  the  little  breezes 
as  they  come  in  and  go  out  again  on  the  backs  of  the  jocund  waves. 

Cornelia, — We  will,  indeed,  to-morrow;  but  before  we  set  out  we  must 
take  a  few  hours'  rest,  that  we  may  enjoy  our  ramble  the  better. 

Tasso. — Our  Sorrentines,  I  see,  are  grown  rich  and  avaricious.  They  have 
uprooted  the  old  pomegranate  hedges,  and  have  built  high  walls  to  prohitilt 
the  wayfarer  from  their  vineyards. 
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Comdia, — I  haTe  a  basket  of  grapes  for  you  in  the  bookroom  that  over- 
looks our  garden. 

Tasso. — Does  the  old  twisted  sage-tree  grow  stilagainst  the  window  ? 

Cornelia — It  harboured  too  many  insects  at  last«  and  there  was  always  a 
nest  of  scorpions  in  the  creTice. 

'  ToMso. — O!  what  a  prince  of  a  sage-tree  I  And  the  well  too,  with  its 
bucket  of  shining  metal,  large  enough  for  the  largest  cocomero*  to  cool  in 
it  for  dinner ! 

CameHa, — The  welU  I  assure  you«  is  as  cool  as  ever. 

Ttuso. — Delicious  I  delicious  I  And  the  stone- work  round  it,  bearing  no 
other  marks  of  waste  than  my  pruning-hook  and  dagger  left  behind  ? 

Cornelia, — None  whateyer* 

Tasso. — White  in  that  place  no  longer  ?  There  has  been  time  enough  for 
it  to  become  all  of  one  colour ;  grey*  mossy^  half-decayed. 

Com^/ia.— No,  no ;  not  even  the  rope  has  wanted  repair. 

Tasso. — Who  sings  yonder? 

Cornelia, — Enchanter  I  No  sooner  did  you  say  the  word  cocomero,  than  here 
comes  a  boy  carrying  one  upon  his  head. 

2Vis«o.-»Listen  I  listen !  I  have  read  in  some  book  or  other  those  verses 
long  ago.     They  are  not  unlike  my  Aminia,     The  very  words  1 

Cornelia, — Purifier  of  love,  and  humanizer  of  ferocity  I  how  many^  my 
Torquato,  will  your  gentle  thoughts  make  happy  I 

Tasso. — At  this  moment  I  almost  think  I  am  one  among  them.f 

Cornelia.^^Be  quite  persuaded  of  it.  Come,  brother,  come  with  me.  You 
shall  bathe  your  heated  brow  and  weary  limbs  in  the  chamber  of  your  boy- 
hood. It  is  there  we  are  always  the  most  certain  of  repose.  The  child  shall 
sing  to  yon  those  sweet  verses ;  and  we  will  reward  him  with  a  slice  of  his  own 
fruit. 

Tasso. — He  deserves  it ;  cut  it  thick. 

Cornelia. — Come  then,  my  truant !  Come  along,  my  sweet  smiling  Tor- 
quato  I 

TVuso.— The  passage  is  darker  than  ever.  Is  this  the  way  to  the  little 
court  ?  Surely  those  are  not  the  steps  that  lead  down  toward  the  bath  ?  Oh 
yes  !  we  are  right ;  I  smell  the  lemon-blossoms.  Beware  of  the  old  wilding 
that  bears  them ;  it  may  catch  your  veil ;  it  may  scratch  your  fingers !  Pray^ 
take  care :  it  has  many  thorns  about  it.  And  now*  Leonora !  you  shall  hear 
my  last  verses  I  Lean  your  ear  a  little  toward  me ;  for  I  must  repeat  them 
softly  under  this  low  archway,  else  others  may  hear  them  too.  Ah  I  you  press 
my  hand  once  more.  Drop  it,  drop  it  1  or  the  verses  will  sink  into  my  breast 
again,  and  lie  there  silent  I     Good  girl  1 

•  Water-melon. 

f  The  miseriei  of  Tasso  arose  not  only  from  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  In  the 
netropolia  of  the  Christian  world,  with  many  admirers  and  many  patrons,  cardinals  and 
princes  of  all  sixes,  he  was  left  destitnte,  and  almost  famished.  These  are  his  own 
words.—"  Appfna  in  questo  stato  ho  comprato  due  meloni :  e  benche  io  sia  stato 
guati  sempre  infermo,  molto  ToUe  mi  sono  contentato  dd*  manzo  e  la  ministra  di 
latte  o  di  zacca,  guando  ho  potuio  aveme,  mi  e  stata  in  veco  di  delisie."  In  another 
part  be  says  that  be  was  nnable  to  pay  the  carriage  of  a  parcel,  (1590 :)  no  wonder ; 
if  be  bad  not  wherewithal  to  bay  enough  of  zucca  for  a  meal.  Even  had  be  been  in 
health  and  appetite,  he  might  have  satisfied  bis  hanger  with  it  for  aboat  five  fartbings, 
and  hftTe  left  half  for  sapper.  And  now  a  word  on  his  insanity.  Having  been  so  im- 
pradent  not  only  as  to  make  it  too  evident  in  his  poetry  that  be  was  the  lover  of  Leo- 
nora,  bat  also  to  signify  (not  very  obscurely)  that  bis  love  was  returned,  he  much 
perplexed  the  Doke  of  Ferrara,  who,  with  great  discretion,  suggested  to  him  the 
necessity  of  feigning  madness.  The  lady's  honour  required  it  from  a  brother;  and  a 
true  loTer,  to  convince  the  world,  would  embrace  the  project  with  alacrity.  But  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  seclusion  should  be  in  a  dungeon,  or  why  exercise  and  air  should 
be  interdieted.  This  crnelty,  and  perhaps  his  uncertainty  of  Leonora's  compassion, 
may  well  be  imagined  to  have  produced  at  last  the  malady  he  bad  feigned.  But  did 
Leonora  love  Tasso  as  a  man  would  be  loved?  If  we  wish  to  do  her  honour, let  us  hope 
it :  for  what  greater  glory  can  there  be  than  to  have  estimated  at  the  full  value  so  ex- 
alted a  geiiiiif,  so  affeetionaie  and  so  generous  a  heart  I 

VOL.  LTII.  NQ«  CCCXXVII.  E 
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Many,  well  I  know,  there  are 
Ready  in  your  joys  to  share, 
And  (I  never  blame  it)  yon 
Are  idmost  aa  ready  too. 
But  when  comes  the  darker  day. 
And  those  friends  have  dropt  away ; 
Which  is  there  among  them  all 
You  should,  if  you  could,  recall  ? 
One  who  wisely  loves,  and  well, 
Hears  and  shares  the  griefs  you  tell ; 
Him  you  ever  call  apart 
When  the  springs  overflow  the  heart ; 
For  you  know  that  ho  alone 
Wishes  they  were  hut  his  own. 
Give,  while  these  he  may  divide. 
Smiles  to  all  the  world  beside. 

Cornelia,  We  are  now  in  the  full  light  of  the  chamber:  eaniKtt  yon 
remember  it,  having  looked  so  intently  all  aronnd  ? 

Tasto,  O  sister  I  I  could  have  slept  another  honr.  You  thought  I  waited 
rest :  why  did  you  waken  me  so  early  ?  I  could  have  slept  another  hoiir>  oft 
longer.     What  a  dream !     But  I  am  calm  and  happy. 

Cornelia,  May  you  never  more  be  otherwise !  Indeed,  he  caDnot  be  wbeAB 
last  verses  are  such  as  those. 

Tasso,  Have  you  written  any  since  that  morning  ? 

Cornelia,  What  morning  ? 

Tasso,  When  you  caught  the  swallow  in  my  curtains,  and  trod  upon  my 
knees  in  catching  it,  luckily  with  naked  feet.  The  little  girl  of  thirteen  langbed 
at  the  outcry  of  her  brother  Torquatino^  and  sang  without  a  blush  her  eulieet 
lay. 

Cornelia,  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Tasso,  I  do. 

Rondinello  !  rondinello ! 
Tu  sei  nero,  ma  sei  bello. 
Cosa  fi  se  tu  lei  nero  ? 
Rondinello !  sei  il  prenuero 
De'  volanti,  palpitant! 
(£  vi  sono  quant!  quanti ! 
Mai  tenato  a  qnesto  petto, 
E  percio  sei  11  mio  diletto.* 

Cornelia,  Here  is  the  cocomero ;  it  cannot  be  more  insipid.    Try  it. 

Tasso, — Where  is  the  boy  who  brought  it?  where  is  the  boy  who  MOg 
my  Aminta  ?  Serve  him  first ;  give  him  largely.  Cut  deeper ;  the  knife  Is 
too  short :  deeper,  mia  brava  Corneliolina !  quite  through  all  the  redy  and  into 
the  middle  of  tne  seeds.     Well  done ! 


*  The  author  wrote  the  verses  first  in  English,  but  he  found  It  easy  to  write  them 
better  in  Italian.     They  stood  in  the  text  aa  below  :^ 

Swallow !  swallow !  though  so  jetty 
Are  yomr  pinions,  yon  are  pretty : 
And  what  matter  were  it  though 
You  were  blacker  than  a  crow  ? 
Of  the  many  birds  that  fly 
(And  how  many  pass  me  by  I) 
You're  the  first  I  ever  prest. 
Of  the  many,  to  my  breast : 
Therefore  it  is  very  right 
You  should  be  my  own  delight. 
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Part  I. 
Aristocracies  of  London  Life. 
Of  Aristocracies  in  General. 


The  cumulatiye  or  aggregative  pro- 
perty of  wealth  and  power,  and  in  a 
less  degree  of  knowledge  also,  make 
Qp  in  time  a  consolidation  of  these 
elements  in  the  hands  of  particular 
classc8>  which,  for  our  present  pur- 
poses, we  choose  to  term  an  aristo- 
crac/  of  birth,  wealth,  knowledge,  or 
power,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  word 
srittocracy,  distinctive  of  these  par- 
ticuUr  classes,  we  use  in  a  conven- 
tional sense  only,  and  beg  leave  to 
protest,  in  limine,  against  any  other 
acceptation  of  the  term.  We  use  the 
word,  l>ccause  it  is  popularly  compre- 
hensive ;  the  01  a^torot,  distinguished 
from  the  oi  croXXo/ :  •*  good  men,"  as  is 
the  value  of  goodness  in  the  city ; 
"  the  great,**  as  they  are  understood 
by  penners  of  fashionable  novels; 
*'  talented,**  or  "  a  genius,"  as  we  sav 
in  the  coteries ;  but  not  a  Word,  mark 
you,  of  the  abstract  value  of  these 
signs  —  their  positive  significations  ; 
good  may  be  bad,  great  mean,  talent- 
ed or  a  genius,  ignorant  or  a  puppy. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  these 
are  thy  terms,  our  Public;  thou  art 
responsible  for  the  use  made  of  them. 
Thou  it  is  who  tellest  us  that  the  sun 
rises  and  sets,  (which  it  does  not,)  and 
talkest  of  the  good  and  great,  without 
knowing  whether  they  are  great  and 
good,  or  no.  Ouf  business  is  to  bor- 
row your  recognized  Improprieties  of 
speech,  only  so  faf  as  they  will  assist 
us  in  making  ourselves  understood. 

When  Archimedes,  or  some  other 
gentleman,  sdd  that  he  could  unfix 
the  earth  had  he  a  point  of  resistance 
for  his  lever,  he  illustrated,  by  a  hy- 
pothesis of  physics,  the  law  of  the  ge- 
neration of  aristocracies.  Aristocra- 
cies begin  by  having  a  leg  to  stand 
on,  or  by  getting  a  finger  in  the  pie. 
The  multitude,  on  the  contrary,  never 
have  any  thing,  l>ecause  they  never 
had  any  thing ;  they  want  the  point 
d'oppui,  the  springing- ground  whence 
to  jump  above  their  condition,  where, 
traiiafonned  by  the  gilded  rays  of 
▼ealth  Of  power^  di«eardiDg  their  se- 


veral skins  or  sloughs,  they  sport  and 
flutter,  like  lesser  insects,  in  the  sunny 
beams  of  aristocratic  life. 

Indeed,  we  have  oAen  thought  that 
the  transformation  of  the  insect  tribes 
was  intended,  by  a  wise  Omnipotence, 
as  an  illustration  (for  our  own  benefit) 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  mere 
aristocracy  of  fashionable  life. 

The  first  condition  of  existence  ot 
these  diminutive  creatures,  is  the  egg, 
or  embryo  state ;  this  the  anxious  pa- 
rent attaches  firmly  to  some  leaf  or 
bough,  capable  of  affording  sufficient 
sustenance  to  the  future  grub,  who,  in 
due  course,  eats  liis  way  through  the 
vegetable  kingdom  upon  which  he  is 
quartered,  for  no  merit  or  exertion  of 
his  own;  and  where  his  career  is  only 
to  be  noted  by  the  ravages  of  his  in- 
satiable jaws.  After  a  brief  period  of 
lethargy  or  pxtpa  state,  this  good-for- 
nothing  creature  flutters  forth,  pow- 
dered, painted,  perfumed,  scorning  the 
dirt  from  which  he  sprung,  and  leading 
a  life  of  uselessncss  and  vanity,  until 
death,  in  the  shape  of  an  autumnal 
shower,  prostrates  himself  and  his 
finery  in  the  dust. 

How  beautiful  and  how  complete  is 
the  analogy  between  the  insect  and 
his  brother  butterfly  of  fashionable 
lifel  While  yet  an  embryo,  a  worm, 
he  grubs  his  way  through  a  good 
estate,  and  not  a  little  ready  money. 
Then,  after  a  long  sojourn  in  the  pt(pa 
OT  puppy  state — longer  far  than  that 
of  any  other  maggot — he  emerges  a 
perfect  butterfly,  vain,  empty,  flutter- 
ing, and  conceited,  idling,  flirting, 
flaunting,  philandering,  until  the  sum- 
mer  of  his  ton  Is  past,  when  he  dies, 
or  is  arrested,  and  expiates  a  life  of 
puerile  vanity  in  Purgatory  or  the 
Queen*8  Bench. 

Let  the  beginning  once  be  made— 
the  point  of  extreme  depression  once 
be  got  over:  the  cares  of  the  daily 
recurring  poor  necessities  of  life- 
shelter,  clothing,  food,  be  of  no  mo- 
tnent :  let  a  man  taste,  though  it  were 
next  to  nothing,  of  the  delicious  luxury 
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of  accamulation  ;  let  him»  with  every 
hoarded  shillingy  or  half-crowDy  or 
pound,  carry  his  head  higher,  smiliDg 
in  secret  at  the  world  and  his  friends, 
and  the  aristocrat  of  wealth  is  form- 
ed :  he  is  removed  for  ever  from  the 
hand-to-mouth  family  of  man,  and 
thenceforth  represents  his  breeches 
pocket. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  aristocrat  of 
birth :  some  fortunate  accident — some 
well-aimed  and  successful  stroke  of 
profligacy,  or  more  rarely  of  virtue, 
redeems  an  individual  from  the  com- 
mon herd :  the  rays,  mayhap,  of  royal 
favour  fall  upon  him,  and  he  begins  to 
bloat ;  his  growth  is  as  the  growth  of 
the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  in  a 
little  while  he  overshadoweth  the 
land:  Noble  and  Right  Honourable 
are  his  posterity  to  the  end  of  time. 

There  is  a  poor  lad  sitting  biting 
his  nails  till  be  bites  them  to  the 
quick,  wearing  out  his  heart-strings  in 
constrained  silence  on  the  back 
benches  of  Westminster  Hall:  he 
maketh  speeches,  eloquent,  inwardly, 
and  briefless,  mutely  botherethj  udges, 
and  seduceth  innocent  juries  to  his 
Ao-side :  he  flndeth  out  mistakes  in 
his  learned  brethren,  and  chuckleth 
secretly  therefor:  he  scratcheth  hb 
wig  with  a  pen,  and  thinketh  by  what 
train  of  circumstantial  evidence  be 
may  be  able  to  prove  a  dinner :  he 
laugheth  derisively  at  the  income-tax, 
and  the  collectors  thereof:  yet,  when 
he  may  not  have  even  a  *' little 
brown"  to  fly  with,  haply,  some  good 
angel,  in  mortal  shape  of  a  solicitor, 
may  bestow  on  him  a  brief:  rushing 
home  to  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
he  mastereth  the  points  of  the  case, 
cogitating  pros  and  cons :  he  heareth 
his  own  voice  in  court  for  the  first 
time :  the  bottled  black-letter  of 
years  falleth  from  his  lips,  like  treacle 
from  a  pipkin :  he  maketh  good  his 
points,  winneth  the  verdict  and  the 
commendations  of  the  judge :  solici- 
tors whisper  that  there  is  something 
in  him,  and  clerks  express  their  con- 
viction that  he  is  a  ''trump:"  the 
young  man  eloquent  is  rewarded  in 
one  hour  for  the  toil>  rust,  and  en- 


I 


forced  obscnrity  of  years:  be  i 
longer  a  common  soldier  of  the 
he  steppeth  by  right  divine,  for 
the  ranks,  and  b^ometh  a  ma 
mark  and  likelihood:  he  is  no 
aristocrat  of  the  bar — ^perhaps,  a  I 
hurst. 

Again,  behold  the  future  arisl 
of  literary  life:  to-day  regard  hi 
a  suit  of  rusty  black,  a  twice- ti 
stock,  and  shirt  of  Isabella  cc 
with  an  affecting  bat :  in  and  o 
every  bookseller^s  in  the  Row  i 
like  a  dog  in  a  fair :  a  brown  ] 
parcel  he  putteth  into  your  ham 
which,  before  he  openeth,  he  den 
how  much  cash  down  you  me 
give  for  it :  then,  having  unfoldc 
same,  giveth  you  to  understan< 
it  is  such  a  work  as  is  not  to  be 
every  day,  which  you  may  i 
swear  to.  He  joumeyeth  froi 
east  to  the  west,  from  the  risii 
the  sun  io  the  setting  thereof,  n 
script  in  hand:  fromLeadenhallS 
where  Minerva  has  her  presa^  1 
street  bight  Albemarle,  which 
Murray  delighteth  to  honour,  fa 
no  purpose:  his  name  is  unki 
and  his  works  are  nothing  w 
Let  him  once  make  a  Ai/,  as 
termed,  and  it  b  no  longer  hitoi 
with  him:  he  getteth  a  reputi 
and  he  lieth  in  bed  all  day  :  he 
eth  the  alphabet  in  a  bag,  calli 
his  last  new  work,  and  it  goeth  thi 
three  editions  in  as  many  dayi 
lordeth  it  over  **  the  trade,**  ani 
let  nobody  have  any  profit  bat 
self:  he  turneth  up  his  nose  a 
man  who  invites  him  to  a  plaii 
ner,  and  utterly  refuseth  evenin| 
ties  :  he  holdeth  conversaziones^  \ 
he  talks  you  dead :  be  driveth  a 
taketh  a  whole  house,  sporteth  a 
and  a  minute  tiger :  in  brief,  he  i 
an  aristocrat  of  letters. 

The  materials  for  the  gnrowti 
preservation  of  these  several  a 
cracies  abound  in  London;  ax 
where  on  the  earth  have  we  the 
facilities  for  the  study  and  inve 
tion  of  their  family  likenessei 
contrasts,  their  points  of  contac 
repulsion. 


The  Abistocract  of  Fashion. 


Approach,  reader,  but  awful,  as 
Pope  says — approach  "  with  min- 
cing steps  and  bow  profound  ;**  we  are 


about  to  mtroduce  you  to  pern 
quality. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  faet^  ill 


I 
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>w  far  the  ignorance  of  a  dis- 
y  public  will  carry  those  who 
I  liTing'  bj  practising  upon  their 
itjy  that  DotwithstaudiDg  there 
Dmeuse  number  of  books  anou- 
eiented  to  the  do-nothing  world, 
the  curiosity- provoking  title  of 
lable  nofelsy  we  have  hardly 
Aian  one  or  two  generally  re- 
sd  true  and  faithful  pictures  of 
ftishionable  life.  The  carica- 
9f  caricatures  of  this  £l)rsian 
r«  numberless — imagination  has 
izhaustedy  sense  confounded^ 
lar  put  on  the  rack,  the  *'  well 
:llah  undefiled*'  stirred  up  from 
rj  dregs,  to  give  the  excluded 
•  of  the  life  of  the  ezclusives — 
Mi  have  we  ?  You  will  excuse 
ider,  disturbing  the  current  of 
nights,  by  recollecting  any  of 
irty  novel-power  of  inanity, 
ityt  and  pertness ;  but  if  you 

I  any  of  the  many  volumes  in 
d  boards^  with  calf  backs,  that 

II  find  in  cart-loads  at  the  cir- 
^  libraries,  and  look  over  a 
f  the  fashionable  "  lingo"  the 
Faoob  talks  to  the  Lady  Suky, 
conversation  between  Sir  Silly 
and  the  Honourable  Snuffy 
;  or  what  the  Duke  of  Dabchick 

of  the  Princess  Molly;  and 
roa  are  satisfied,  which  we  take 
be  in  the  course  of  two  pages, 
do  not  throw  down  the  book, 
rear  by  the  Lord  Harry — why 
ead  on  and  be  jolly ! 
indescribable  absurdities,  vices. 
Ilea  of  the  bulk  of  that  class  of 
ire  called  the  fashionable  novel, 
t  the  power  of  catalogue-makers 
*rd  ;  but  perhaps  overwhelming 
ace  of  the  peculiar  class  they 
1  to  describe  is  not  the  least 
moos.     Next  to  lack  of  know- 

or  sound  materials  deduced 
etnal  observation,  we  may  place 
f  taste.  There  are  writers  to 
he  exclusives  up,  and  writers  to 
them  down ;  one  raises  our 
and  makes  us  miserable,  be- 
ve  are  not  permitted  to  enter 
Muadise  of  social  life ;  another 
I  three  volumes  post  octavo,  in 
lification  of  the  not  altogether 
en  moral  fiction  of  the  fox  and 
IT  grapes. 

writers  of  fashionable  novels 
e  divided,  as  to  their  social 
0%  into  the  tolerated  fashion- 
mi  writer^  and  the  intolerable 


fashionable  novel  writers ;  the  first, 
moving  in  phases  more  or  less  equivo- 
cal round  their  centre  and  their  deity, 
the  exclusive  set ;  the  last,  desperate 
from  the  fact  of  their  total  and  perma'* 
nent  excliision  from  society,  but  still 
moving  round  the  outside  of  the  boun- 
dary wall,  and  peeping  through  chinks 
in  the  palings.  From  tho  former  we 
have  the  eulogistic,  from  the  latter 
tho  depreciatory  fashionable  novels; 
these  make  us  familiar  with  the  celes- 
tial attributes  of  countesses- dowager, 
and  the  amiability  of  their  pugs.  They 
are  slavering,  servile,  self  degrading 
productions,  and  only  serve  the  exclu- 
sives as  provocatives  to  laughter; 
they  are  usually  written  by  tutors^ 
ladies  who  have  married  tutors,  or 
superannuated  governesses,  patro- 
nized by  some  charitablo  member  of 
some  distinguished  family. 

The  depreciatory  or  vilificatory 
fashionable  novel  delights  In  exposing 
the  peccadilloes,  or  imagined  pecca- 
dilloes, (for  it  is  all  the  same,)  of  young 
or  old  people  of  fashion :  a  gourmand 
peer,  a  titled  demirep,  a  *<  desperato 
dandy,"  a  black-leg,  and  a  few  such 
other  respectable  characters,  are  dia- 
logued through  the  customary  number 
of  chapters,  and  conducted  to  the 
usual  catastrophe :  virtue  is  triumph- 
ant, vice  abashed,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  volume ;  and  some  low- 
born hero  and  heroine,  introduced  to 
exhibit,  by  contrast,  the  vices  of  the 
aristocracy,  suddenly,  and  without 
any  effort  of  their  own,  acquire  large 
fortunes,  perhaps  titles,  which  it 
would  have  been  just  as  easy  to  have 
given  them  at  first — go  to  church  in 
an  orthodox  manner,  and  set  up  a 
virtuous  aristocracy  of  their  own. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  class  of 
fashionable  novel  to  outlaws  of  both 
sexes ;  persons  who  might  have  held, 
but  for  their  own  misconduct,  respect- 
able positions  in  society;  persons  of 
this  sort  have  the  impudence,  with 
their  no- characters  staring  them  in 
the  face,  to  set  up  as  public  instruc- 
tors, and  to  give  us  ensamples,  drawn 
from  their  own  perverted  imaginations, 
of  a  class  of  which  they  might  have 
known  something,  but  which  it  is  now 
past  human  possibility  they  can  ever 
know. 

These  people  are  not  merely  not  in 
society — ^which  implies  no  crime-— but 
they  are,  notwithstanding  their  no- 
minal rank  or  title,  out  of  society,  for 
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reasons  well  and  thoroughly  known  : 
they  are  those  not  merely  who  cannot 
como  in,  but  those  who,  if  they  did 
intrude,  would  be  immediately  turned 
out. 

Next,  ascending  from  this  equivo- 
cal class,  we  have  the  fashionable 
novel  writers  of  fashionable  life.  I 
do  not  mean  cxelusivo  fashionable 
lifej  for  there  are  no  writers  of  these 
works  in  that  class ;  but  1  allude  to 
those  who  mingle  with  general  fa- 
shionable society  upon  such  terms, 
that  if  they  possessed  the  talent,  they 
might  have  supplied  with  ease  the 
want  of  which  the  world  complains — 
that  of  a  ju^t  and  natural  picture  of 
the  lives  ot  those  forming  the  Corin- 
thian capital  of  society  in  Londtm. 

Take,  for  example,  u  nohle  and  late 
viceregal  lord  and  his  brother,  the 
Honourable  Edmund  Phipps.  These 
gentlemen  have  written  fashionable 
novels,  and  ought  to  have  written 
good  ones;  yet  wo  don't  know  how  it  is, 
hut  whenever  we  send  to  a  circulating 
library  to  enouiro  whether  they  have 
**  Yes  and  No,"  the  noes  have  it ; 
and  when  we  venluro  to  ask  for  the 
«*  rEui:i;.soNs,'*  we  find  that  the  three 
post  octavo  gentlemen  of  that  title 
not  only  do  not  lodge  here  or  there, 
but  that  they  don*t  lodge  any  where* 
The  fact  is,  opportunity  of  obser- 
vation will  do  little  or  nothing  with- 
out fucidty  of  observation:  though 
the  whole  social  world,  old  or  new, 
lay  bare  under  the  eyes  of  some  men, 
not  one  idea  could  they  extract  from 
it ;  and  who,  wanting  also  the  de- 
scriptive power,  still  more  rare,  fail 
in  any  attempt  to  give  to  the  world 
the  results  of  their  experience. 

Of  this  class  is  the  larger  number 
of  writers  of  the  better  sort,  in  the 
lino  wo  aro  talking  of:  they  go  into 
society  as  they  go  to  galleries,  not  to 
copy  pictures,  but  to  enjoy  them. 
TUey  enter  into  the  amusements  and 
dissipation  of  their  classj  not  to  look 
on  merely,  but  to  play  the  game. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  a 
point  of  honour  involved,  we  think 
an  erroneous  one,  among  persons  of 
quality,  as  to  violating  the  free- 
masonry, the  signs,  ceremonies,  and 
absurdities,  of  their  privacy.  Now, 
this  applies  only  so  far  as  individuals 
are  indicated,  and  it  is  so  far  right. 
But  fashionablo  classes  arc  fair  game, 
if  not  shot  at  sitting,  or  poached,  or 
an^r^i  or  baggedi  lo  any  uogcntle- 


manlike,  upsportsraaulike  fashion. 
They  belong  to  human  character,  and 
human  nature ;  acd  the  reason  the/ 
have  seldom  been  painted  well  is,  thst 
they  have  seldom  been  painted  after 
nature;  and  any  artist  will  inform 
you,  that  whatever  is  painted  to  the 
life,  must  be  painted  from  the  life. 

They  have  not  been  painted  by 
themselves,  because  they  would  have 
their  lives,  like  the  walls  that  cncirclo 
their  town  houses,  impervious  to  the 
curious  excursive  eye ;  they  have  not 
been  painted  by  themselves,  because, 
secondly,  the  power  of  depicting  gra^ 
phically  what  they  arc  in  the  daily 
nabit  of  seeing,  is  not  in  them,  not 
having  been  cultivated  by  study  and 
practice ;  and  thirdly,  not  being  sti- 
mulated to  literary  activity  bj  that 
Muse  of  the  imperative  mood.  Neces- 
sity, they  find  more  pleasure  in  hav- 
ing these  things  brought  under  their 
eyes,  results  of  the  mental  toil  and 
culture  of  others. 

There  is  a  vulgar  error  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  some  men,  which  is 
this:  the  world  of  fashion  has  not 
hitherto  been  painted  with  effect,  for 
the  same  reason  that  nobody  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  describe  a  ditch ;  both 
being,  in  the  estimation  of  these  per- 
sons, stagnant  perfumed  cntiiies,  rich 
in  peculiarly  useless  vegetation, 
abounding  in  vermin  and  animalcule, 
and  diffusing  a  contagious  eflSuvia 
over  the  surface  of  society.  This 
error,  like  many  other  errors,  is  an 
excuse  for  ignorance,  and  only  shows 
the  innate  uncharitableness  of  some 
men ;  they  run  down,  like  other  scep- 
tics, what  they  do  not  know  and  can- 
not understand,  nor  will  they  believe 
there  can  be  any  good  therein ;  for- 
getting, knaves  and  fools  as  they  are, 
that  the  aristocratic  classes  are  human 
beings,  with  the  same  intermingled 
elements  of  good  and  ill  as  themselves, 
rooditied  by  accidental  circumstances, 
which,  as  the  Parliamentary  people 
say,  they  cannot  control,  and  possess- 
ing at  least  as  much  of  the  ordinary 
good  principles  and  feelings  of  our 
common  nature,  as  any  other  class  of 
our  graduated  social  scale. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  illiberal, 
more  ignorant,  more  stupid,  than  for 
a  low  man  to  turn  leveller,  because  he 
is  a  low  man,  and  attack,  without 
ceremony  and  without  mercy,  people 
of  whom  he  can  by  any  possibility 
know  no  more  thao  the  worst  eidfi 
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that  U  to  sajr^  the  outside :  and  whom 
he  Goosiden^  like  the  gilt  giDgerbread 
he  lees  in  his  biennial  yiait  to  Green- 
wich  Pair,  as  vastly  fine^  bat  exceed- 
iogly  unwholesome  ? 

The  truth  is,  fashionable  life  has 
been  exalted  above  its  just  and  proper 
level,  and  depressed  below  it»  by  the 
tlaverers  and  the  vitoperatersy  solely 
beeause  they  cannot  get  at  it;  the 
former  are  idolatrous  from  hope,  the 
latter  devilish  in  despair;  and  the  re- 
sult we  are  familiar  with,  in  carica- 
tures portraying  this  sort  of  life  al- 
ternately as  a  Heaven  and  a  Hell. 

The  peculiarities  of  fashionable  life 
are,  it  is  true,  few,  but  they  are  cha- 
racteristic, and  we  now  proceed  to 

You  proceed  to !      Now,  my 

good  fellow,  tell  us,  will  you,  how 
such  a  person  as  you,  a  garreteer, 
eonfessiog  to  dining  upon  the  heel  of 
a  twopenny  loaf  and  half  an  onion  ; 
making  no  secret  of  running  up  beer 
scores  at  publie  houses,  when  they 
will  trust  you;  retailing  your  nasty 
scenes  of  low  lifOi  creatures  dying  in 
hospitals,  work-house  funerals,  the  ad- 
ventures of  street  apple- women,  and 
matters  and  things  inoomprehensible 
to  genteel  families  like  ourselves  liv- 
ing in  Russell  Square;  an  outlaw, 
living  from  tavern  to  tavern,  from 
pot-house  to  pot-house,  without  name, 
residence,  or  station  ;  a  mere  fellow, 
subsisting  on  the  misplaced  indulgence 
of  an  undisoerning  public,  and  one 
who,  if  gentlemen  and  ladles  (like 
ourselves)  would  only  condescend  to 
write,  would  find  his  appropriate  cir- 
cle in  a  work-  house,  unless  he  escaped 
it  by  dying  in  an  hospital.  You  pro- 
ceed to 1    What,  in  the  namo  of 

gentility,  ean  yov  know  of  fashion- 
able life? 

Sir,  or  madam,  have  mercy,  or  at 
least  have  manners.  How  astonished 
you  will  be — we  say,  how  astonished 
you  wiU  be — if  in  the  fulness  of  time 
oar  titl«  shall  dignify  the  titlo-page ; 
when  it  might  appear,  that  by  the  pen 
of  a  peer  these  papers  were  made  ap- 
parent ;  when,  instead  of  the  sort  of 
person  yon  have  ehosen  to  imagine 
your  caterer  for  the  good  things  of 
Ikshionable  Kfe  in  London,  you  may 
di«oern  to  your  dismay  that  a  lord 
—a  real  lord,  alive  and  kicking,  has 
wuim  a  Bude- light  of  himself,  illum- 
inaiing  tbm  shadows  of  your  ignor- 
3  yoo  BMj  read  a  preparatory 
'f,  iBfonMBg  you   how  these 
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ideas  of  ours  were  collected  in  a 
coach  and  four,  and  transmitted  to 
paper  in  a  study  overlooking  the 
Green  Park  ;  with  paper  velvet-like, 
and  golden  peu  ruby- headed,  upon 
rose-wood  desk  inlaid  with  ivory, 
you  may  find  thai  these  essays  have 
been  transcribed :  you  will  grovel, 
you  will  slaver,  you  will  rub  your 
nose  in  the  pebbles,  like  a  salmon  at 
spawning-time,  when  this  very  im- 
mortal work  shall  come  out,  clothed 
In  purple  morocco,  our  arms  embla- 
zoned on  the  covers,  and  coroneted 
on  the  back,  after  the  manner  of 
publication  of  the  works  of  royal  and 
noble  authors.  Then,  what  running 
to  Debrett  for  our  genealogy,  our 
connexions,  our  set,  and  all  that  cus- 
tomary inquisition  of  the  affairs  of 
the  great  which  makes  the  delight  of 
the  little :  the  "  Book  of  Beauty,** 
and  "  Pictures  of  the  Nobility,'*  will 
be  ransacked,  of  course,  for  verses  by 
our  lordship,  or  portraits  of  our  lord- 
ship's ladyship,  or  of  the  ladies  £z- 
quisitina  or  Nousuchina,  daughters  of 
our  lordship,  with  slavering  verses  by 
iu tolerable  poets ;  then  it  will  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  discovery  duly  re- 
corded, that  our  lordship's  eldest  son. 
Viscount  Ne*erdo-weel,  and  the  Hon- 
ourable Mr  Nogo,  are  pursuing  crick- 
et and  pie- crust  (commonly  called 
their  studies)  at  Eton  or  Harrow, 
but  are  expected  at  our  lordship^s  seat 
in  Some- Shire  for  the  holidays :  then 
wo  will  bo  proposed,  seconded,  and 
elected,  like  other  noblemen  equally 
undistinguished  in  the  world  of  science, 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts— and  for 
tho  same  good  reason,  because  we  may 
be  a  lord ;  and  you,  and  all  the  world, 
will  say  it  was  very  proper  that  I 
should  have  been  elected,  though 
knowing  no  more  of  science  than  that 
acoustics  (if  we  mistake  not)  means 
a  pump  ;  or  of  arts,  than  that  calico- 
printing  and  letterpress  printing  are, 
somehow  or  other,  not  exactly  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

Then,  sir,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
the  bread  and  cheese  and  onions,  pot- 
house scores,  (^nd  low  company^  with 
which  you  have  so  unceremoniously 
taxed  our  lordship.  You  will  drive 
your  jumped-up  coach,  with  your 
awkward  wives  and  dowdy  daughters, 
and  your  tawdry  liveries,  all  the  way 
from  Russell  Square  to  the  Green 
Park,  to  cateh  the  chance  of  a  glimpse 
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of  our  lordship.  You  find  out  from 
our  lord8hip*8  footman  that  our  lord- 
ship wears  a  particular  collar  to  his 
coat,  and  you  will  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  find  out  our  lordship's  tailor. 
When  you  apply  to  bim  to  make  a 
coat  in  our  lora8hip*s  8tyle>  our  tailor, 
who  sees  at  a  glance  that  you  are  not 
fit  to  be  his  customer,  wUl  tell  you 
with  an  air,  that  be  "  declines  to 
execute.** 

You  will  discover,  from  the  same 
authority,  that  our  lordship  smokes  a 
particular  tobacco,  to  be  had  only  at 
a  particular  shop  ;  and  forihwilh  even 
real  Havannah  stinks  in  your  nostrils, 
and  you  apply  to  Pontet.  Pontet 
gives  you  a  tobacco,  (TU)t  our  tobacco,) 
and  you  go  away  in  the  innocent  con- 
sciousness of  smoking  the  exclusive 
weed  of  a  man  of  fashion. 

Prithee,  fool,  mind  thy  own  busi- 
ness, and  stick  to  thy  shop  or  thy  sta- 
tion, whatever  it  may  be;  to  which 
while  thou  slickest,  thou  must  be  re- 
spectable, but  which  when  thou 
wouldst  quit,  desperately  to  seize  the 
hem  of  our  lordship*s  garment,  thou 
becomest  the  laaghing- stock  of  us  and 
of  our  class,  and  we  cannot  choose 
but  despise  thee  thoroughlv. 

When  we  look  at  the  shelves  of  a 
circulating  library,  groaning  beneath 
that  generally  despicable  class  of  vo- 
lumes called  fashionable  novels,  when 
we  take  up,  only  to  lay  down  in  dis- 
gust, "  Notoriety,  or  Fashionables 
Unveiled,**  *«  Paviuon,  or  a  Month 
AT  Brighton/*  "  Memoirs  of  a 
Peeress,**  *'  Marriage  in  High  Life,** 
''  Almack's  Revisited,**  or  some  such 
stuff,  we  cannot  but  infer,  that  it  is  not 
the  vices  or  absurdities  of  what  is  ig« 
norantly  called  fashionable  life  that 
creates  this  never-ceasing  demand  for 
trash  and  nonsense,  but  rather  a  mor- 
bid appetite  for  vapidity  and  small- 
talk,  a  lady's- maid's  curiosity  of  the 
secrets  of  her  betters,  a  servile  love  of 
imitating  what  is  unworthy  imitation, 
and  of  following  that  which  is  not 
worth  following,  simply  because  it  is 
supposed  that  these  ridiculous  carica- 
tures represent  the  real  life  of 

'^  The  twice  ten  thoosand  for  whom  earth 
was  made.*' 

When  we  recollect,  to  our  shame, 
that  not  onlv  these  swarms  of  trashy 
volumes,  which  penetrate  even  into 
the  back-slums,  and  may  be  seen  un- 
folded in  the  paper.patcbed  windows 


of  eighteenpenny  milliners  in  the 
lowest  quarters  of  our  metropolis,  ftnd 
a  never-failing  succeeaion  of  ravenone 
readers,  but  that  newspapers— 'Sunday 
newspapers,  forsooth  —  devoted  to 
smutty  epigrams,  low  abuse,  vila  in- 
sinuations, and  openly  indecent  nlia- 
sion  to  the  connexions,  habits  of  life, 
and  even  personal  appearance,  of  fa- 
shionable and  pseudei- fashionable  peo« 
pie,  receive  a  disgraceful  and  dan- 
gerous support ;  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
merchandize,  the  demand  creates  the 
supply,  and  that  it  is  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  middle  classes  that  these 
oaiioaturers  by  profession  of  the 
upper,  their  slanderers  and  their  eulo- 
gists, find  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment. 

There  is  a  sort  of ''  hero-worship,** 
as  Mr  Carlyle  would  term  it,  attaeh- 
ing  to  the  most  absurd,  ridiculous,  and 
even  vicious  doings  of  people  who 
might  be  fashionable ;  a  counter-jum- 
per, barber's  clerk,  medical  student, 
or  tailor*s  apprentice,  adores  the  me- 
mory of  that  great  man  whom  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  style  the  iate 
"  markis.*'  The  pavS  of  the  Hay. 
market  he  considers  classic  ground, 
and  the  *'  Waterford  Arms"  a  most 
select  wine- bibbing  establishment.  If 
he  does  not  break  a  dozen  bells,  or 
wrench  three  or  four  brace  of  knock- 
ers in  the  season,  this  penny-cigar- 
smoking  creature  hardly  thinks  be  at- 
tains to  his  fractional  proportion  of 
humanity. 

This  may  be  relied  on,  that  the 
great  inducement  of  young  scape- 
graces of  fashion  to  the  committal  of 
Uieir  diurnal  and  nocturnal  outrages 
upon  propriety,  is  the  mischievous 
gratification  they  derive  from  the 
awkward  imitation  of  their  inferiors ; 
and  the  most  effectual  method  of 
bringing  these  aristocratic  pranks  into 
disrepute,  will  be,  to  treat  them  as 
merely  vulgar  outrages,  and  punish 
the  perpretators  accordingly. 

If,  indeed,  the  small-fry  of  sodetr 
would  set  themselves  to  imitate  all 
that  is  worthy  imitation  in  the  better 
sort  of  their  betters,  following  good 
examples  instead  of  bad,  it  would  be 
something  to  talk  of.  But  since  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  pur- 
sue virtue,  piety,  good  sense,  and  good 
breeding  for  their  own  sakes,  and  as 
these  attributes,  when  they  exist  in 
£ishionable  life-*«Qd  th^  cfo  exist 
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among  the  most  fasbiouable  of  fasbiou- 
able  people— are  in  their  nature  re- 
tiring and  unobtrtiBiTe,  while  all  that  U 
bad  in  good  loeiefy  Is  pushed  into  noto- 
riety, for  the  example  of  the  mob,  wo 
must  take  pains  to  point  out  at  some 
length  the  difference  between  really 
*'  good  society**  and  what  is  vulgarly 
called  good  society ;  that  is,  in  fact,  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad,  and  to 
nark  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  truly  fashionable  and  the  vul- 
garly fa^ionable  man,  as  wide  and 
deep  as  is  the  gulf  between  a  gent  and 
a  gentleman. 

If  the  fashionable  world  be  truly 
represented,  as  it  is  not,  in  the  swarms 
of  so-called  fashionable  novels,  glean- 
ed from  the  sloppy  conversation  of 
footmen's  ordinaries,  or  the  retail  tittle- 
tattle  of  lady's-mkids  in  waiting  at  the 
registry-offices,  how  little  is  it  to  the 
credit  of  the  mass  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic that  they  peruse  such  stuff;  or 
would  it  be  perused  at  all,  but  for  that 
Tulgar  love,  so  prevalent  about  town, 
of  imitation  of  the  Lady  Fannys  and 
Lady  Mary  DoUymopSy  their  tioncha' 
lance,  their  insipidity,  their  studied 
ease,  and  their  affectation  of  being 
nnsffbcted  ? 

We  therefore  desire,  before  we  be- 
gin, that  our  young  lady  readers,  our 
jury  of  maidens,  will  do  us  the  favour 
to  dismiss  from  their  recollection  all 
that  they  may  have  heard  and  read  of 
the  fashionable  world ;  that  they  will 
not  believe  the  ezclueives  to  be  as  dull 
as  so  many  bottles  of  stale  small- beer, 
or  as  lively  as  Seltzer  water  from  the 
spring,  with  a  dash  of  brandy  in  it ; 
tbat  they  will  forget  that  there  is,  in 
fashionable  life,  any  thing  worthy  their 
imitation  or  adoption,  unless  it  should 
otherwise  appear  by  the  evidence; 
and  tbat  they  will  not  once  take  up  a 
professedly  fashionable  novel  till  they 
have  carefully  studied  and  slept  upon 
what  we  are  going  to  say. 

The  word  ''  world**  is  a  compre- 
hensive term,  and  should  be  taken  in 
all  its  relations  with  great  latitude, 
whether  with  adjectives  or  without. 
For  example,  the  **  fashionable  world" 
is  far  from  being  an  integral  quantity, 
or  capable  of  being  reasoned  upon  as 
if  it  were  wm  definite  in  its  relations 
and  proportions  as  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle* It  contains  witnin  itself  a 
31ote  gradation  from  fashionable 
ieaee  to  fiuMonable  Tillany ;  from 
hahfanaliki  Tiitae  to  fhsbionabie  vice ; 


fashionablo  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fa- 
shionable pimps,  demireps,  and  pro- 
fligates. It  must  be  individualized  if 
we  wish  to  treat  it  fairly,  as  judges  try 
prisoners  severally,  not  in  a  lump. 
Bnt  our  impressions  of  the  fashionable 
world,  as  a  class,  mubt  be  taken  from 
the  general  preponderating  character- 
istics of  good  or  evil  of  the  whole. 

Hast  ever  been,  reader,  to  Bart« 
It  my  fair?     If  you  have,  you  may 
have  seen— nay,  you  mitbt  bave  seen— 
Kicbardson*s  immortal  show.      You 
must  have  seen  a  tall  platform  in  front 
of  the  migratory  editicp,  and  on  that 
platform   you    most    have  delighted 
your  vibual  orb  with  the  clown,  the 
pantaloon,  the  harlequin,  the  dancing 
ladles,  the  walking  dandy,  the  king 
with   his  crown,    the  queen  in   her 
rabbit-skin  robes,  the  smock-frockcd 
countryman,  the  top- booted  jockey, 
and  all  the  dramatis  persona  of  the 
performance  that  every  moment  of 
every  day,  during  every  fair,  is  for  ever 
«*  going  to  begin."    You  may  hardly 
have  observed,  sliding  quietly  throngh 
all  this  tinselled  and  spangled  poverty, 
a  plain  carpenter-like  man,  in  a  de- 
cent suit,  who  looks  as  if  he  bad  never 
seen  a  performance    in    tho  whole 
course  of  his  life,  and  as  if  he  never 
cared  to  see  one.  This  man  is,  or  rather 
was,  the  late  Mr  Richardson,  who 
died  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
and  all  the  clowns,  harlequins,  panta^ 
loons,  dancing  ladies,  walking  dandies, 
kings  with  their  crowns,  and  queens 
in  their  rabbit  skins,  and  the  rest,  are 
poor  pinch-bellied  devils,  caricaturing 
humanity  for  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
shillings  a-week,  finding  their  own 
paint  and  frippery.     Now,  whenever 
you  wish  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
two  great  classes  of  fashionable  life, 
call  to  your  remembrance  the  gentle- 
men who,  like  the  late  lamented  Mr 
Richardson,  are  proprietors  of  shows, 
and  the  berouged,  bedraggled  crea- 
tures who  exhibit  on  the  platform  out- 
side for  their  living* 

To  be  sure,  there  may  be  a  little  dif- 
ference in  names.  The  proprietors  of 
the  show  may  be  dukes,  and  earls,  and 
marquisees,and  so  forth.  The  mounte- 
banks outside  may  bo  called  counts, 
chevaliers,  knights  of  the  order  of  the 
golden  fieece,  or  of  the  thimble,  or  of 
Malta.  But  tho  realities  are  the  same. 
Fashionable  life  is  a  show,  truly  fa- 
shionable people  are  the  proprietors, 
who  are  nerer  prominently  or  ridicn- 
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lously  seen  therein ;  and  these  seve- 
ral orders  of  over- dressed,  under-fed^ 
empty-pocketed  mountebanks^  are  the 
people  put  on  the  platform  outside^ 
to  astonish  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
groundlings. 

The  physique  of  the  true  fashion- 
able is  peculiar  and  characteristic. 
From  the  toe  of  his  boot  to  the  crown 
of  his  hat,  there  is  that  unostenta- 
tious, undefinable  something  about 
him  distinctive  of  his  social  pojiition. 
Professional  men,  every  body  knows, 
have  an  expression  common  to  their 
profession.  A  purblind  cyclops  could 
never  mistake  the  expression  of  an 
Independent  preacher,  an  universal 
free- black- nigger  Baptist  minister,  or 
a  Jesuit.  Every  body  knows  an  in- 
fantry officer,  with  his  *'  eyes  right  " 
physiognomy,  bis  odious  black- stock, 
and  his  habit  of  treading  on  his  heels, 
and  can  distiuguisih  him  from  the  ca- 
valry man,  straddling  like  a  gander  at 
a  pond  side.  Your  medical  doctor  has 
an  obsequious,  mealy-mouthed,  hope- 
I-see-yuu-better  face,  and  carries  his 
hands  as  if  he  had  just  taken  his  fin- 
gers from  a  poultice ;  while  your  law- 
yer is  recognised  at  once  by  his  per- 
king, conceited,  cross-examination 
phix,  the  exact  counterpart  to  the 
expression  of  an  over-iudulged  jack- 
daw. 

The  gentleman  of  fashion  has  no- 
thing in  oommon  with  the  professional 
gentleman,  or  any  other.  He  stands 
alone,  **  like  Adam*s  recollection  of 
his  fall."  He  has  an  air,  it  is  true, 
but  his  air  is  not  a  breeze,  like  the  air 
of  a  pretender  to  fashion.  The  air  of 
the  man  of  fashiou  is  a  zephyr. 

The  expression  of  the  man  of  fa- 
shion  is  tho  more  difficult  to  reduce  to 
words,  in  that  it  is  mostly  negative. 
It  is  easier  to  say  what  this  expression 
is  not,  than  what  it  is.  We  can  only 
say,  that  there  is  nothing  profession- 
ally distinctive  about  it.  It  is  tho 
expression  of  a  man  perfectly  at  ease 
iu  his  position,  and  so  well  aware  that 
he  is  so,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  it.  An  absence  of  all  strain- 
ing after  effect ;  a  solicitude  rather 
to  avoid  than  to  court  observation. 
If  there  is  any  thing  positively  indi- 
cative in  his  expression,  by  which  I 
include  his  manner,  it  is  that  of  a 
good-humoured  indifference,  an  in- 
offensive, unobtrusive  stoicism.  He 
would  seem  to  have  adopted  the  ex- 
eoUeot  advice  given  by  the  Apoatle  to 
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the  Thessalonians — '*  Study  to  be 
Quiet."  This  is  bis  rule  of  life,  and 
he  acts  upon  it  upon  great  and  small 
occasions.  He  only  desires  that  you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  let  him  alone. 
If  he  is  cheated  by  a  man  of  his  own 
set,  (for  ho  knows  that  he  is  cheated, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  tradespeople,) 
ho  cuts  the  fellow  coolly.  If  he  is  in- 
sulted, he  coolly  calls  out  bis  man. 
He  falls  in  love  with  coolness,  marriei 
coolly,  and  leads  a  cool  connubial  life. 
Whether  he  wins  or  loses,  whatever 
happens  to  disturb  the  world  or  him- 
self, he  takes  coolly ;  and  if  he  has 
an  aspiration  on  earth,  it  is  that  he 
may  be  cool  and  comfortable. 

His  philosophy  is  tho  mingled  Stoi- 
cal and  Epicurean.  With  him  life  is 
a  trifle  to  he  gracefully  played  with«- 
a  *'  froward  child,  to  be  humoured 
till  it  falls  asleep,  and  all  is  over.** 
His  indifference  is  imputed  to  him  as 
a  crime ;  but  it  should  not  he  forgot- 
ten that,  if  there  be  any  fault  at  all  in 
this  indifference,  it  is  the  fault  of  his 
position.  Fortune  is  to  blame,  not 
he,  for  setting  up  a  man  with  no 
other  enemy  than  time,  and  no  other 
business  than  amusement.  We  do 
not  say  that  this  is  the  true  end  of 
life ;  we  do  not  enter  into  the  enquiry, 
which  might  carry  us  to  leeward  of 
our  subject,  whether  men  who  have 
tho  means  of  enjoying  life,  do  not 
show  tho  truest  wisdom  in  pursuing 
enjoyment.  We  only  know  that  most 
men  similarly  circumstanced  would 
act  similarly ;  and  whether  there  is 
most  vice  or  greatest  misery  in  the 
idleness  of  fashionable  life,  or  in  the 
business  of  the  busy  world,  as  it  is 
carried  on  in  our  time,  I  leave  to  those 
who  have  experience  and  leisure  to 
determine. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  sub^ 
ject  further,  may  read  at  their  leisure 
tho  pleasant  paper  in  which  an  agree- 
able writer,  Fontenelle,  describes  Ar- 
istotle and  Anacreon  contending  for 
the  prize  of  wisdom ;  and  may  decide 
with  the  essayist,  giving  the  prize  to 
tho  generous  old  toper  of  Scios,  as  we 
sh(mld  have  done,  or  to  the  beotle- 
browed  Reviewer,  acoordiug  to  their 
humour. 

The  constitutional  and  habitual  in- 
difference of  the  man  of  fashion  is 
generally  supposed  by  those  who  do 
not  know  it,  to  be  an  effect  of  pride; 
but  it  is,  generally  speaking,  a  symp- 
tom of  something  more  akin  to  bomi- 
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if  timidity,  in  abort.  It  is  part 
system  to  avoid  contact,  save 
is  fellows ;  and  with  those  wlio 
t  his  fellows,  or  of  hU  stt,  he  is 
ther  out  of  his  element.  There- 
ii  he  is  afraid  of  giving,  and 
ble  of  taking  offence,  ho  cu- 
es himself  in  the  unstudied 
1  which  he  finds  hy  experience 
s  his  individuality  least  ass^aiU 
szactly  as  he  surrounds  his  or- 
tal  woods,  his  shrubberies,  and 
rterres  with  fences,  not  tho  less 
because  they  are  invisible. 
h  adventurers,  people  who  are 
V  upon  his  kibes,  equivocal 
ders  who  are  galling  his  heel, 
lopelessly  excluMvc,  preserving 
U  them  an  arni'd  neutrality, 
nendship  is  extended  to  his 
,  and  to  his  equals  alone:  with 
lis  intercourse  is  free  and  luiro- 
(d.  These  alone  see  the  Bug- 
in  of  fashion  as  he  really  exists, 
ed  of  that  armour  of  reserve 
rhich  he  goes  clothed  cap-a-pie 
lie.  Towards  others  he  is  dis- 
polite ;  and  with  such  nico  tact 
le  blend  a  distant  manniT  with 
less,  that  you  ciunot  carp  at 
mer,  or  catch  at  tho  latter.  He 
Ml  see  thai  you  cannot  be  one  of 
vox  in  such  a  way  that  you  may 
arrel  with  the  manner  in  which 
iveys  bis  intimation. 
b  his  inferior  he  will  not  be 
te,  nor  towards  him  will  he  ho 
idly  condescending.*'  He  de- 
to  forget  himself  so  far  as  for  a 
pt  to  put  you  on  a  level  with 
bat  he  willjiot  (us  i^u  too  often 
grade  you  by  hinkiug  you  below 
Dwn  level.  He  holds  the  even 
of  his  way  whether  you  trot, 
1-like,  at  his  heels  or  no ;  nor 
le  onoo  turn  round  to  bestow 
fou  either  cuffs  or  caresses. 
bough  by  leisure,  education, 
Qteiligence,  ho  is  qualified  to 
rsa  with  men  of  genius,  he 
s  conversing  with  them  through 
ledium  of  their  works.  He 
rare  that  the  days  of  sub- 
4>ns,  and  *'  striking  for  dedi- 
89"  are  past  and  gone,  and 
M  public  have  taken  the  place 
I  patron.  He  knows  that  the 
»  ODBployments,  and  in  most  in- 
s  the  circumstances,  of  intellec- 
ilMi  preclude  their  mingling 
irly  in  fashionable  circles,  on 
terai8»  %xA  that  upon  no  other 
wUI  they  QQlM«iit  to  be  met. 
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Ho  neither  patronizes  nor  neglects 
them,  but  is  content  to  stand  in  the 
relation  towards  them  of  one  of  the 
reading  public. 

His  indifference  to  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  deserving  men  has  been^ 
among  the  vulgar,  a  common  impu- 
tation upon  the  man  of  fashion,  of 
which  class  most  frequently  is  tho 
man  of  power.  He  is  accused  of  la< 
vishing  his  favours  only  upon  tho 
toady  and  the  tuft-hunter,  and  leav- 
ing men  of  independent  mind  to  the 
caprice  of  fortune. 

This  complaint  comes  with  a  very 
bad  grace  from  men  who  would  he 
thought  independent.  The  man  who 
wants  tho  patronage  of  tho  great, 
must  go  in  search  of  it,  whether  ho 
call  himself  independent  or  no.  Miu 
in  power  are  accustomed  to  be  mot 
more  than  half  way ;  and  the  indepen- 
dent man,  whether  he  have  merit  or 
no,  who  expects  people  of  rank  to 
come  in  search  of  him,  and  to  bunt 
him  out  of  the  obscurity  of  his  gar- 
ret, will  find  himself  very  much  mis- 
taken. 

None  are  truly  independent  while 
in  pursuit  of  objects  which  are  attain- 
able only  by  the  pleasure  of  another. 
The  truly  independent  are  those  who 
nut  only  do  not  solicit  favours,  but 
those  who  do  not  want  them  :  and 
there  is  seen  too  often,  among  needy 
and  struggling  men  of  merit,  an  irrit- 
able pride,  a  *^Jierte,''  arising  not  from 
a  sense  of  independence,  but  a  con- 
sciousness of  neglect ;  and  many  men 
boast  of  tho  pleasure  of  an  indepen- 
dent life,  as  many  ladies  exalt  the 
delights  of  single  blessedness,  only 
because  they  have  never  had  the  offer 
of  changing  their  condition. 

It  is  quite  as  unfair,  too,  to  accuse 
people  of  condition  of  bestowing  all 
tlieir  favours  upon  toadies,  tuft-hun- 
ters, and  bear-loaders.  The  truth  is, 
as  they  are  not  in  tho  habit  of  going 
into  the  highways  to  lookout  for  per- 
sons whereupon  to  confer  obligations, 
they  are  obliged  to  take  up  with  such 
as  offer  themselves  to  their  notice. 
While  the  man  of  iudependence  is 
dreaming  away  his  existence  over 
books  and  papers  in  his  closet,  and 
cursing  the  barbarism  of  the  age  that 
does  not  take  him  by  tho  hand,  and 
set  him  up  in  high  places,  the  man  of 
the  world  is  pushing  his  fortune  in  a 
worldly  way,  and  is  content  not  to 
talk  of  iqdepondence  until  he  has  se- 
cured it.      Tile   hard  woi:4ftt  Vul^* 
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hunter^  toady,  and  so  forth,  are  ap- 
plied, it  may  be,  oftenor  than  they 
are  deserved :  led-captain  is  a  term  of 
frequent  reproach,  but  it  must  always 
be  considered  that  that  sort  of  talent 
will  bo  chiefly  noticed  and  rewarded 
which  is  in  demand  in  certain  circles ; 
fashionable  people  desire  neither  to  bo 
deafened  with  wit,  nor  bewildered  with 
philosophy,  nor  oppressed  with  learn- 
ing; their  business,  to  which  they  have 
been  brought  up,  is  to  glide  smoothly 
through  life,  and  their  patronage  is 
chiefly  extended  to  those  who  offer  to 
relieve  them  of  its  petty  cares  and 
small  annoyances,  which  men  of  solid 
and  sterling  merit  arc  not  able,  and, 
if  they  were  able,  are  not  willing  to 
do. 

A  wealthy  cit  has  as  little  regard 
for  men  of  letters  as  a  fashionable, 
nor  has  he  the  same  tact  of  concealing 
his  indiflerence ;  the  well-bred  man  of 
fashion,  who  is  alone  truly  the  man  of 
fashion,  studies  tact  above  all  things, 
and  his  tact  prevents  him  ever  regard- 
ing men  of  mind  with  any  thing  ap- 
proaching contempt. 

His  friendly  oflSces,  which  his  equals 
never  require,  he  generally  bestows 
upon  men  whose  position  in  society 
is  marked  and  permanent,  and  who 
never  can  by  any  possibility  compote 
with  him  ;  to  these,  if  they  be  safe-^ 
that  is,  if  they  keep  quiet,  and  are 
content  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  unpretend- 
ing familiarity,  without  boasting  or 
pluming  themselves  upon  their  posi- 
tion, he  does  the  kindest  and  most 
liberal  things,  in  the  kindest  and  most 
liberal  way ;  in  a  way  that  no  other 
man  than  one  truly  fashionable  can 
accomplish.  He  confers  benefits  with 
an  aflfable  and  disinterested  air,  which, 
while  it  increases  the  burden  of  obli- 
gation, seems  to  demand  no  acknow- 
ledgement ;  he  bestows  without  seem- 
ing to  know  that  he  is  bestowing, 
and  knowing  enough  of  human  nature 
to  be  aware  that  to  the  deserving, 
obligations  have  something  humiliat- 
ing, he  wishes  to  make  the  burden  as 
light  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  amiable  qualities 
about  the  aristocracy  is  their  liberality 
and  kindness  to  their  dependents ;  you 
seldom  or  never  hear  any  one  who  has 
served  them  faithfully  and  long  having 
reason  to  complain.  To  do  something 
for  these  people  is  part  of  their  sys- 
tem, and  not  to  see  them  neglected  or 
in  want,  a  point  of  honour.  This 
kindly  feeling  they  extend,  as  far  as 
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their  power  or  influence  extends — to 
humble  friends,  electioneering  parti- 
zans,  poor  connexions.  They  are  al- 
ways kind  and  considerate,  provided 
only  these  persons  possess  that  on- 
presuming  quietude  of  manner,  which 
makes  up  a  considerable  part  of  that 
character  they  delight  in,  and  which 
they  call  safe.  If  you  introduce  to 
one  of  these  people  of  fashion,  any 
man  who  ma^  have  an  object  in  view, 
the  first  enquiry  is,  what  are  hu  claims 
-^that  is,  wtiat  equivalent  has  he  given^ 
or  can  he  give,  for  the  favours  he  ex- 
pects ?  for  it  is  with  the  high,  as  with 
the  low  world,  nothing  for  nothing ; 
and  secondly,  you  must  be  prepared 
to  answer  for  his  safety,  so  that,  what- 
ever may  be  said  or  done,  nothing 
may,  by  any  possibility,  leak  out  of 
the  protegS.  This  accounts  for  so 
many  perfumed,  be-wigged,  purblind, 
silky  fellows  being  taken  in  and 
''  done  for  *'  by  the  great ;  and  al- 
though these  fellows  dress  like  fools, 
and  look  like  fools,  depend  on't,  they 
are  not  the  fools  you  take  them  for : 
they  are  aware,  that  nothing  so  efl^ee« 
tually  throws  off  their  guard  and  dis- 
arms the  great,  as  a  welKcarried  affec- 
tation of  gentlemanly  effeminacy,  and 
<'  a  still  small  voice,  like  a  woman's.*" 
We  happen  to  know  that  some  of  these 
people,  for  this  very  delicacy  of  air 
and  manner  picked  out  of  the  dirt, 
and  carried  into  high  places,  who  are 
au  naturel,  as  we  may  say,  when  they 
go  home,  and  have  laid  aside  the  wigs, 
silk  waistcoats,  quizzing-glasses,  and 
the  rest  of  their  disguise,  as  honest, 
friendly,  and  unaffected  fellows,  as  are 
in  the  world — only  they  do  not  desire 
that  any  body  should  say  so. 

Of  a  man  with  a  stiff  back,  black 
beard,  short  hair,  loud  voice,  and  buff 
waistcoat,  people  of  fashion,  on  the 
contrary,  stand  in  continual  awe  ;  his 
tongue  is  to  them  a  rattlesnake's  tail, 
wagging  only  as  a  signal  for  them  to 
get  out  of  his  way  ;  they  quiver  like 
an  aspen  at  the  sound  of  his  voices 
and  for  their  own  particular,  would 
rather  hear  the  sharpening  of  a  saw : 
if  such  a  one  courts  their  acquaintance, 
they  are  hopelessly,  despairingly  po- 
lite ;  if,  as  is  usual,  he  then  waxes  in- 
solent, and,  as  the  fast  fellows  would 
call  it,  slangs  them,  they  are  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
that  placid  indifference  upon  which 
they  pride  themselves  as  one  of  their 
exclusive  accomplishments. 

Another  peculiarity  of  truly  fashion- 
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K»le  is,  that  they  never  lajr  or 
emU  or  Tindictive  thiDgs ;  re- 
and  spite  they  consider  low^ 
in,  and  vulgar ;  besides,  nndic- 
IS  of  any  kind  disturbs  their 
mity,  pnts  them  out  of  their 
nd  levels  them  with  the  people 
WW  have  injured  or  annoyed 

they  cannot  endure  jaundice 
y  or  mind,  and  equally  abhor 
log  that  sticks  either  in  the  gall, 
U  or  ^'gizzard.*'  Their  defen- 
mour,  than  which  none  can  be 
inetrable,  is  equanimity ;  their 
DSy  unstudied  indifference  and 
sd  neglect. 

rards  their  own  "  order,"  they 
rmriably  consistent  in  kindness 
naideration ;  they  stand  by,  and 
9^  one  another  with  a  paternal 
which  is  only  outwardly  dis. 
by  politics ;  embarrassment  or 
ity  effaces  conventional  distinc- 
f  politics,  and  Whig  or  Tory 
J8  ready  to  provide  for  '*  hon- 
sk,"  or   **  do  something"  for 

Fred.'*  But  we  are  not  to 
Mr  their  exertions  in  tliis  way, 
panied  with  any  self-sacrifice 
•denial ;  holding  in  their  own 
the  means  of  providing  for  their 
I  or  relatives,  they  usually  so 
re  matters  that  they  lose  no- 
)y  it. 

:he  peculiar  quietude  of  man- 
ad  characteristic  gentleness  of 
s  of  frshion,  in  their  intercourse 
icfa  other,  we  have  many  con- 
X  testimonies  of  impartial  ob- 
i:  of  these,  the  most  just  at 
md  eloquent,  that  we  remem- 
have  read,  is  that  contained  in 
r-memorable  letter  from  a  Mr 
D8  to  a  Mrs  Jenkins,  attributed 
rhat justice,  deponent  knoweth 

a  noble  and  learned  lord,  su- 
in  natural  theology  and  excita- 
remarkable  for  versatile  nose  and 
,  and  distinguished  for  chequer- 
anes,  and  <*  inexpressibles"  to 
This  learned  lord,  or  Tom- 
bresaid,  or  whoever  may  have 
le  inditer  of  the  epistle  ad  Jen* 
I  eloquent  exceedingly  npon  the 
iiiie  of  fashionable  life :  declares 
\  toothing  influences  were  un- 
d  by  vapour  of  purest  mundun* 
r  acetate  of  morphia,  or  even 
»piam>  blended  intimately  with 
of  eau'de*vie.  Tomkins  is 
•igbt:  no  man,  admitted  by 
"er  door,  or  ascending  by  what- 


ever staircase,  to  the  salons  of  the 
great,  fails  to  be  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  there  exists  among  what  the 
Post  calls  the  ''gay  and  fastidious 
habiitUs**  of  the  place,  every  disposi« 
tion  to  place  him  perfectly  at  his  ease: 
and,  if  he  cannot  be  at  ease,  the  fault 
is  in  him,  not  in  his  entertainers.  To 
a  great  nUipritu  lawyer,  accustomed 
during  a  long  life  to  the  discrimina- 
tion of  character  in  the  way  of  his 
profession,  such  a  contrast  as  is  pre- 
sented by  the  repose  and  unobtrusive 
poUtesse  of  high  life,  compared  with 
the  brusquerie  of  the  world  below, 
must  have  been  doubly  delightful ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  have  upon  record  the 
just  and  eloquent  testimony  to  its 
existence  and  social  value  from  so 
eloquent  a  pen. 

The  world  without  is  apt  to  con- 
found reserve  and  distance  among  the 
great,  with  pride  and  insensibility : 
even  those  who,  admitted  by  suffer* 
ance  to  fashionable  circles,  behold  the 
peculiar  charm  of  high  life  through  a 
wintry  atmosphere :  the  free  and  un- 
restrained converse  of  men  of  fashion 
with  their  equals,  none  but  themselves 
can  know,  and  none  but  themselves 
describe. 

Their  habit  of  liring,  among  them- 
selves, is  generally  simple,  and  devoid 
of  extravagance  or  ostentation :  they 
have  the  best  of  every  thing,  it  is 
true,  but  then  they  have  all  the  ad. 
vantages  of  unbounded  competition, 
and  unlimited  credit:  they  pay  when 
they  think  proper,  but  no  tradesman 
ever  dares  venture  to  ask  them  for 
money :  such  as  have  the  bgd  taste  to 
"  dun"  are  ''done :"  the  patient  and 
long-suffering  find  their  money  "  after 
many  days."  Their  amusements  among 
themselves  are  inexpensive,  almost  to 
meanness:  tho  subscription  to  Al- 
macks,  that  paradise  of  exclusives, 
and  envy  of  the  excluded,  amounts  to 
not  more  than  half  a-guinea  a  ball,  if 
so  much :  a  stall  at  the  opera  costs  a 
young  man  of  fashion,  for  the  season, 
forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  position :  for  this  he  is  entitled 
to  an  ivory  ticket,  which,  when  ho 
does  not  feel  inclined  to  go  himself, 
he  can  transfer  for  the  evening  to 
another.  If  he  have  the  misfortune 
to  bo  a  younger  brother^  many  littlo 
windfalls  come  to  his  share,  tho  re- 
sults of  his  relationship.  He  has  an 
apartment  at  hb  elder  brother's 
town-honsei  or  be  resides  with  the 
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dowager,  or  with  a  maiden  auot ; 
somebody  keeps  his  cab  liorse,  and 
some  other  body  keeps  the  saddle- 
horse  that  Lady  Mary  or  Jack  Sume  • 
body  gave  him ;  his  *'  tiger**  has  the 
run  of  all  bis  friends*  kitchens  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  himself  has  two  or  three  in- 
vitations a-day  during  the  season ; 
though,  like  other  poor  men,  he  pre- 
fers dining  independently  at  his  club. 
He  is  on  very  good  terms  with  the 
<*  girls*'  of  his  ftt,  and  is  allowed  a 
little  innocent  flirtation,  because  he 
is  known  to  have  tact  enough  not  to 
compromise  himself  or  them  by  fall- 
ing: in  love,  or  paying  "ridiculous" 
addresses:  although  a  little  "fast** 
perhaps,  he  is  perfectly  safct  and  is 
on  good  terms  with  every  body  ex- 
cept his  eldest  brother :  he  is  the  idol 
of  countesses-dowager,  who  hand  him 
a  few  hundreds  whenever  he  is  short, 
pay  his  debts  fur  him — give  him  good 
advice,  and  call  him  "  Freddy  dear  :*' 
in  short,  although  he  has  nothing, 
excepting  his  boot-hooks,  that  he  can 
possibly  call  his  own,  he  is  a  merry, 
good-natured,  honest,  harmless  fellow, 
a  favourite  with  every  body,  and  en- 
vied for  his  light-heartednesa  even  by 
his  more  fortunate  elder  brother. 

In  a  book  published  some  fi?e-and- 
tliirty  years  ago,  is  an  account  of  the 
then  prevailing  method  of  killing  a 
fashionable  day :  as  the  pursuit  of  in- 
anity and  folly  has  a  tedious  same- 
ness about  it,  this  picture  will  answer, 
with  a  few  variations,  for  the  man  of 
fashion  of  to-day. 

"  About  twelve,  he  (the  man  of  fa- 
shion) rises,  lolls  upon  a  sofa,  skims 
the  newspaper,  and  curses  its  stupid- 
ity. He  is  particularly  angry  if  he 
does  not  find  in  it  a  paragraph  which 
he  sent  to  the  agent  of  a  fashionable 
newspaper,  generally  the  Morning 
Post,  who  lives  by  procuring  such 
sort  of  intelligence,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  his  having  dined  at  somo 
titled  man*s  table  the  day  before,  with 
whom,  if  he  has  no  rank  himself,  he 
is  particularly  anxious  to  mingle.  Af- 
ter swallowing  several  cups  of  tea  and 
cocoa,  and  slices  of  foreign  sausages 
and  fowls,  he  assumes  his  riding  coat, 
and  sallies  out  to  his  stables  to  inspect 
his  horses,  and  chat  with  his  coach- 
man and  grooms. 

**  Having  finished  this  review  and 
audience,  he  orders  his  curricle,  and, 
followed  by  a  couple  of  groomsi  he 


dashes  through  most  of  the  pr 
streets,  and  calls  upon  the  mos 
brated  coach  and  harness  make 
the  latter  he  is  shown  scvera 
bits  for  Ills  approbation.  He  the 
ceeds  to  his  breeches -maker, 
to  Tattersairs,  where  he  is  s' 
meet  a  great  number  of  friendi 
whom  ho  kills  another  hour  i 
cussing  the  merits  of  the  di 
animals  he  meets  with  there, 
impoitant  duties  being  done,  he 
to  an  exhibition,  or  to  a  print 
and  looks  over  a  portfolio  of  < 
tures ;  thence  he  keeps  on  moi 
a  fashionable  hotel,  to  take 
spruce  beer(!)  and  sandwiches 
after  arranging  his  parties  fi 
evening,  he  returns  home  to 
After  looking  over  the  cards 
have  been  left  for  him,  he  proei 
his  toilette  with  his  valet,  and  \t 
ed  about  seven,  when  his  chari< 
the  door,  and  he  drives  either  i\ 
family  to  dinner,  or  to  the  he 
visited  in  the  morning,  when  I 
haps  formed  a  party  of  four, 
o'clock  he  enters  the  Opera,  ai 
a  butterfly  moves  from  box  t( 
thence  behind  the  scenes ;  aftei 
he  proceeds  to  one  or  two  ro 
some  fashionable  gaming-hous 
about  four  is  in  bed,  to  recrui 
self  for  a  repetition  of  the  same 
the  next  day. 

"  These  loungers  have  a  pi 
logy  peculiar  to  themselves.  / 
time  since,  if  one  of  them  was 
how  he  was,  the  answer  wouh 
been,  *  we  are  \u  force  to  day; 
wife  was  enquireil  after, '  she  is  i 
preservation  ;^  if  asked  how  of 
had  been  at  the  opera,  '  it  is 
cond  opera.*  They  also  sav,  p« 
speaking  of  some  illustrious 
'  he*8  a  fine  brave  fellow,  but 
his  handkerchief  most  shock 
I  also  remember  being  one  • 
Hyde  Park,  when  a  gentlema 
up  to  one  of  these  loungers,  an 
exchanging  salutations,  the 
said  to  the  latter,  I  wish  much  I 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you — a 
engaged  next  Wednesday  ? 
which  the  other  turned  roun 
littlo  half  starved  groom,  am 
*  John,  am  I  engaged  next  ^ 
day?' 

"  The  women  of  fashion,'*  ol 
this  writer,  "  are  just  as  great 
insipid  idlers,  in  their  way,  as  ; 
male  triflers.    They  seldom  i 
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tk  >treet9,  bat  are  almost  always 
mped  op  in  their  carriages^  driving 
iboQt  the  streets,  and  leaving  their 
eirds  at  the  houses  of  their  friends^ 
vbom  they  never  think  of  seeing^  al- 
iboQgh  thej  may  be  at  home  at  the 
tine;  thence  thej  proceed  to  the 
ont  expensive  jewellers,  where  they 
arJer  i  piece  of  plate  or  a  trinket ; 
fteoce  to  some  fashionable  milliner." 
Thi*  picture  is  not  altogether  like, 
bot  *omc  of  the  features  may  certain- 
It  be  easily  recognized  ;  if  we  substi- 
isat  shtrry,  a  chop,  and  a  club  in  Pall- 
Ntii,  for  white  spruce  beer,  sand- 
ticbcs,  and  a  tavern ;  replacing  the 
eurride  and  footman  by  a  cab  and 
tigtr, the  remainder,  with  trivial  al- 
tfratioDs,  may  stand  good  of  the  fa- 
iVionable  idler  of  to-day,  as  of  him  of 
tbe  last  century. 

In  childhood,  nay,  even  in  infancy, 
for  all  I  can  sec  to  the  contrary,  the 
fhyiiqtte  of  persons  of  fashion  is  suffi- 
dratly  distinctive  and  characteristic 
tf  the  class.  If  you  walk  in  the  parks 
isd  g^ardens,  and  notice  these  young 
thor^'Ughbreds  exercising  under  tlio 
care  of  thiir  nurses,  their  tutors,  and 
iheimnrsery  governesses,  you  will  bo 
perfectly  convinced  that  they  arc  as 
(uily  to  be  distinguished  in  all  their 
foiDts  rind  paces  from  the  cliiMron 
if  the  mvhihty^  as  i«  a  well  blooded 
Arabian  from  a  Suffolk  punch. 

The  small  oval  head,  clustered  with 
rippling  ringlets,  as  Alfred  Jennyson 
rails  them;  the  clear  laughing  eye, 
the  long  fair  neck,  the  porcelain  skin, 
vanned  with  the  tenderest  tinge  of 
pink,  so  transparent  withal  that  you 
ilmost  see  the  animal  spirit  careering 
vitfain ;  the  drooping  shoulder,  the 
roan  Jed  bust,  clean  limbs,  well-turn- 
ed ankle,  fine  almost  to  a  fault,  the 
bght  springy  step,  the  graceful  easy 
cirriage,  the  absence  of  sheepishness 
or  shyness,  an  air  cheerful  without 
floiie,  a  manner  playfnl  without  rudc- 
wss,  and  you  have  the  tmo  son 
or  daughter  of  the  Englishman  of 
fashion. 

Then,  bow  characteristic  of  the 
dass  of  which  these  children  are  the 
rising  hope,  is  the  taste  displayed  in 
their  dress;  they  are  attired  with 
eostly  simplicity ;  or,  if  a  fond  mamma 
lodufges  in  any  little  extravagance  of 
diildish  costiime,  you  see  that  it  is  the 
extravagance  of  taste;  there  is  no 
tiwdiiiies«»  no  over-drmlog,  no  little 
MKs  in  maiqiwrade ;  they  dreti  appro- 


priately, and,  at  tho  same  time,  dis- 
tinctively. 

Pretty  souls  I  Many  a  time  and  oft 
have  wo  wandered  forth  of  the  turbu- 
lent town,  less  to  brace  our  unstrung 
nerves  by  tho  elastic  air— less  to  bathe 
our  wearied  eyes  in  the  green  light  of 
earth's  bosom,  than  to  drive  away  sad 
thoughts  in  the  contemplation  of  jour 
innocent  gambols ;  with  our  stick,  de- 
light we  to  launch  your  mimic  barks 
from  tho  sandv  shores  of  Serpentine  ; 
with  you,  glad  arc  we  to  make  haste, 
expecting  the  fastest  sailer  on  tho  fur- 
ther shore ;  with  you,  we  exult,  once 
more  a  boy,  in  the  speed  of  our  trim- 
built  favourite. 

We  love  tho  old  Newfoundland  dog, 
ay,  and  the  old  footman,  as  much  as 
you  do,  and  could  hang  like  you  about 
both  their  necks  ;  wo  wish  you  would 
not  think  us  too  big  a  boy  to  **  stop" 
for  you  at  single-wicket;  imaginary 
hoops  we  trundle  in  your  gleesome 
train;  liko  you,  we  havo  a  decided 
aversion  to  *'  taw/'  considering  it  not 
young-gentleman-like;  we,  too,  for- 
getting that  tho  governess  is  single 
and  two  and-thirty,  wonder  on  earth 
what  cmi  make  governess  so  cross; 
we  love  you,  when  we  see  you  hand 
in  hand  squiring  your  little  sister,  sa- 
luting your  little  sister's  little  friends, 
carrying  their  little  parasols,  and  help- 
ing them  over  little  stony  places,  like 
little  gentlemen.  Happy, happy  dogs! 
wo  envy  neither  your  birth  nor  tho 
fortune  that  awaits  you,  nor  repine  w^e 
that  our  fate  condemns  us  to  tug  tho 
imremitting  oar  against  that  tide  of 
fortune  upon  which,  with  easy  sail, 
you  will  Hoat  lightly  down  to  death  ; 
tho  whole  heart,  the  buoyant  spirit, 
the  conscience  yet  unstung  by  muto 
reproach  of  sin  ;  these  things  we  euvy 
you— not  the  things  so  mean  a  world 
can  give,  but  the  things  which,  though 
it  cannot  give,  soon — alas,  how  soon- 
it  takes  away ! 

Contract  these  children  with  the 
children  of  Mr  Deputy  Stubbs  of  tho 
ward  of  Farringdon  Within,  or  com- 
mon Councillor  Muggs  of  Hasslshaw ; 
they  really  do  not  look  like  animals  of 
the  same  species. 

Tho  rising  Stubbses  and  Muggses 
have  heads  shaped  like  a  China  orange, 
croppy  bur,  chubby  chins,  chubby 
cheeks,  and  blazing  red  and  chubby 
noses — short,  pursy,  apoplectic  necks, 
like  their  fathers — squab,  four-eqtiare 
BgiircB^  mounted  upon  tum^  \ef^»| 
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with  measly  skios ;  so  that,  taken  al- 
together, they  are  exceedingly  offen^ 
sive  and  disagreeable.  Then  they 
eat,  these  young  Stubbses  and  Mugg- 
sesy  how  they  do  eat !  then  they  are 
dressed,  how  they  are  dressed  1  fife 
different  tartans,  four  colours  in  vel- 
vet, seven  sorts  of  ribbons,  and  a 
woolpack  of  fleecy  hosiery,  as  if  there 
wasn't  another  Stubbs  or  Muggs  in 
existence ;  then  how  they  annoy  and 
infest,  with  bad  manners  and  noise, 
the  deputies  and  common-councilmen 
who  visit  at  Stubbses  and  Muggses ; 
how  the  maids  "  drat  them  **  all  day 
long,  and  how  Mrs  Stubbs  and  Mrs 
Muggs  hate  Mr  Sackletlmmb,  the 
butterman,  because  he  never  "  notices 
the  child." 

Another  extraordinary  phenomenon 
you  cannot  fail  to  observe  in  the  chil* 
dren  of  the  aristocracy ;  they  seem  to 
skip  over  the  equivocal  period,  the 
neutral  ground  of  human  life,  and 
emerge  from  the  chrysaloid  state  of 
childhood,  into  the  full  and  perfect 
imago  of  little  lords  and  gentlemen, 
and  little  ladies,  without  any  of  those 
intermediate  conditions  of  laddism, 
hobble-de-hoy  ism,  or  bread- and- but- 
terishness,  so  prominently  charac- 
teristic of  the  approaching  puberty 
of  the  rest  of  the  rising  generation. 
Your  Eton  boy  b  not  a  boy,  he  is  a 
young  gentleman  ;  your  Lady  Louisa 
is  not  a  girl,  she  is  only  not  yet  *'come 
out ; "  how  to  account  for  the  pecu- 
liarity I  know  not,  except  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  that  attention  to  the 
petites  morales  forms  so  great  a  part 
of  the  education  of  our  ribiug  aristo- 
cracy, and  is  considered  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  their  proper  carriage,  as 
well  in  their  set  as  out  of  it,  that  their 
children  are  as  far  advanced  in  this 
particular  at  fifteen,  as  the  children  of 
middling  people  at  twenty-five.  The 
petticoat-string  by  which  the  youth  of 
the  non-fashionable  class  is  tied  to 
their  mother,  is  a  ligature  not  in  use 
among  the  fashionable  world ;  from 
the  earliest  period  professional  persons 
are  employed  in  their  education,  and 
the  mother  never  shows  in  the  matter. 
Whether  this,  or  any  other  peculiarity 
of  the  class,  be  an  advantage  or  a  dis- 
advantage, natural  or  unnatural,  right 
or  wrong,  it  is  not  for  the  writer  to 
say ;  he  only  points  out  what  he  has 
observed ;  and  if  he  has  failed  to  state 
it  properly,  let  him  be  properly  cor- 
rected. 


Our  aristocratic  youih  we  tal 
liberty  to  classify,  as  they  do  co] 
of  which  they  are  so  passionately 
into 

1.  Fast, 

2.  Slow. 

The  fast  youths  have  several  di 
of  swiftness,  from  the  railway 
down  through  imperceptible  g 
tions,  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  at  ^ 
rate  of  going  the  fast  fellows  em 
the  slow  fellows  begin. 

Of  these  last  there  are  also 
varieties,  from  the  tandem  and 
cart  down  to  the  waggon  and 
truck ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
as  regards  the  former  more  espei 
there  is  a  great  similarity  betwe< 
youths  themselves  and  the  ve 
they  govern  ;  they  go  very  fast, 
know  what  they  are  driving  a 
propelled  in  any  direction  by 
more  sagacious  animals  than 
selves,  and  are  usually  empty  i 
The  fast  fellows  are  divided,  i 
over,  into  the  occasional  and  p^ 
nently  fast ;  and  first  of  the  occa 
fast  fellows  :— 

These  form  a  very  considerabl 
portion  of  our  fashionable  youtl 
combine  the  gentleman  with  a  d 
thepetit-maitref  overlaying  a  nat 
good  disposition  with  a  surfa 
Ecampishness,  which,  however, 
lay  down  when  they  marry, 
thenceforward  they  belong  altog 
to  the  slow  school. 

The  permanently  fast  fellow 
serve  a  more  detailed  notice, 
they  are  always  before  the  polio 
gistrates  and  the  public,  in  one 
or  another ;  and  although  often 
mitting  themselves,  are  seldo 
never  committed. 

The  members  of  this  class  it  i 
furnish  the  democratic  Sunday  p 
with  a  never-ending  successic 
articles,  headed  "  The  AaisTO* 

AGAIN,*'  **  BkUTALITY  OP  THE  H 

Classes,"  "Depbavityofthb  T 
Ones,"  and  the  like ;  and  it  is 
these  fast  fellows,  unfortunately 
a  great  many  ignorant  people 
their  conclusions  of  fashionabl 
and  conversation  in  general,  ezte 
the  vices  of  a  few  shameless  profl 
to  the  entire  of  the  little  world, 
monly  called  the  great. 

The  permanently  fast  fellow 
as  we  think  their  general  deme 
entitles  them  to  be  called,  *'  I 
guard  Nobs,**  are  a  lot  of  little,  sci 
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bad-bloodedy  gfroom-like  fellows,  who 
hare  always,  even  from  childhood, 
been  incorrigible,  of  whom  nursery 
governesses  could  make  nothing,  and 
whose  education  tutors  abandoned  in 
dejpair ;  expelled  from  Eton,  rusti- 
cated at  Cambridge,  good  for  nothing 
but  mischief  in  boyhood,  regularly 
)>red  scamps  and  prc^igates  in  youth, 
andy  luckily  for  mankind*  generally 
wom-ont  before  they  attain  the  wrong 
side  of  forty.  A  stable  is  thdr  delight, 
ilnost  their  home,  and  their  olfaoto* 
ries  are  refreshed  by  nothing  so  much 
ss  by  the  smell  of  old  litter,  to  which 
ittar  of  rosea  \\  assafcBtida  in  compa- 
rison. 

Their  knowledge  of  horses*  which 
they  get  at  second-hand  from  Field, 
or  some  of  the  other  crack  veterina- 
ries,  is  their  only  pride,  and  indeed 
the  only  thing  they  imagine  any  man 
ought  to  be  proud  of;  they  reverence  a 
fi^ow  who  has  a  good  seat  in  his  saddle, 
and  delight  in  horsemanship,  because 
horsemanship  requires  no  brains  ;  dri- 
ving a  **  boggy"  in  good  style  b  re- 
spectable, but  *'  shoving  along "  a 
four-in-hand  the  highest  exercise  of 
human  intellect;  as  for  Milton  and 
Shakspeare*  and  such  inky-fingered 
old  prigs,  who  never  had  a  good  horse 
in  their  Uves,  they  despise  such  low 
fellows  thoroughly.  Their  chief  com- 
panions* or  rather,  their  most  intimate 
friends*  are  the  fellows  who  hang 
about  livery  stables,  betting-rooms, 
race-courses*  and  hippodromes ;  crop- 
eared  grooms*  chaunUrs,  dog-stealers* 
starveling  jockeys*  blacklegs,  foreign 
counts*  breeders,  feeders ;  these  are 
all  **  d— d  honest  fellows,"  and  the 
*'  best  fellows  in  the  world***  although 
they  get  their  lifing  by  cheating  the 
fast  fellows*  who  patronize  them. 

Of  money*  they  know  no  more  than 
that  it  is  a  necessary  instrument  of 
their  pleasures*  and  must  be  got  some- 
how or  anyhow ;  accordingly*  they  are 
on  intimate  terms  with  a  species  of 
shark  called  a  bill-discounter,  who 
commits  upon  them  every  sort  of  rob- 
bery* under  the  sanction  of  the  law ; 
and  who  also  is  always  a  '^d — d  honest 
feUow." 

They  can  be  sufficiently  liberal  of 
their  money,  whenever  they  have  any, 
to  all  who  do  not  want,  or  who  do  not 
deserve  it ;  if  a  prize-fighter  becomes 
embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  or  a 
jockey  b  **  down  upon  his  luck**'  it  is 
quite  fcfrething  to  see  the  madness 
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with  which  the  fast  fellows  strike  for 
a  subscription  ;  an  opera-dancer  out 
of  an  engagement,  or  an  actress  in  the 
same  interesting  condiiion,  provided 
they  are  not  mode&t  women,  have, 
they  think,  a  claim  upon  their  gene- 
rosity— and  perhaps  they  have. 

They  think  it  ungentlemanly  to 
cheat,  or,  as  they  call  it,  "  stick  **  any 
of  their  own  set,  except  in  matters  of 
horse-flesh  ;  but  '*  sticking*'  any  body 
out  of  their  own  set,  especially  trades- 
men, is  considered  an  excellent  joke* 
and  the  "  sticker"  rises  several  de- 
grees in  public  estimation. 

We  should  be  doing  great  injustice 
to  the  fast  fellows  if  we  omitted  a 
brief  notice  of  their  accomplishments. 
Driving  is,  of  course,  the  chief;  and* 
by  long  experience  and  impunity,  won- 
derfully grand  exploits  are  achieved 
by  the  fast  fellows  in  this  department. 

One  of  the  most  original  is  to  get 
into  a  strong  cab,  with  a  very  power- 
ful horse,  lamps  lit,  tiger  inside,  and 
to  go  quietly  along,  keeping  a  sharp 
loolc-out  for  any  night  cabman  who 
may  be  *'  lobbing,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
off  his  stand ;  the  moment  the  "game*** 
who  is  generally  one  part  asleep  and 
three  parts  drunk,  is  espied,  put  your 
horse  to  full  gallop,  and,  guiding  your 
vehicle  with  the  precision  fast  fellows 
alone  attain,  whip  inside  the  cab- 
wheel,  and  take  it  off.  The  night 
cab  comes  down  by  the  run,  the  night 
cabman  tumbles  off,  breaking  his  nose 
or  neck,  as  it  may  happen,  and  you 
drive  off  as  if  the  devil  kicked  you. 
When  you  have  gone  a  couple  of 
miles*  make  a  circumbendibus  back 
again  to  the  night-house  frequented 
by  your  set,  and  relate  the  adventure* 
with  the  same  voice  and  countenance 
as  a  broker  quotes  the  price  of  stocks ; 
then  order  a  cool  bottle  of  claret  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  done  a  meri- 
torious action ! 

Another  accomplishment,  at  which 
not  a  few  of  the  fast  fellows  excel*  is 
that  of  imitating  upon  a  key-bugle 
various  animals,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner the  braying  of  an  ass  :  when  the 
fast  fellows  drive  down  to  the  Trafal- 
gar at  Greenwich,  the  Toy  at  Hamp- 
ton Court*  or  the  Swan  at  Henley 
upon  Thames,  the  bugle-player  mounts 
aloft,  the  rest  of  the  fast  fellows  keep- 
ing a  look-out  for  donkeys;  when 
one  is  seen,  a  hideous  imitative  bray 
is  set  up  by  the  man  of  music,  and  his 
quadrupedal  brother*  attracted  by  the 
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congenial  sound,  rushes  to  the  road- 


side— mutual  recognition^  with  much 
merrimeuty  is  the  result. 

The  fast  fellow  who  does  this  best, 
is  considered  one  of  the  immortals; 
and  we  are  not  without  expectation, 
in  due  time>  of  seeing  his  talent  re- 
warded by  a  pension. 

Breaking  belts,  twisting  knockers^ 
apd  ''knapping**  rail- heads,  has  de- 
seended  so  low  of  late  that  the  fast 
fallows  are  ashamed  of  it,  and  ha^e 
resigned  it  to  the  medical  students^ 
patriotic  young  members  of  Parlia- 
menty  and  others  of  the  imitatiTo 
classes ;  but  there  yet  exists,  or  very 
lately  existed,  a  collection  of  these 
and  Tarious  other  surreptitiously  ao- 
auired  properties,  known  among  the 

fast  fellows  by  the  title  of  's 

Museuniy  every  article  being  ticketed 
artistically,  and  the  whole  presenting 
an  example  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  science,  we  believe,  without  a 
parallel. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  compara- 
tively innocent  amusements  of  the  fast 
fellows ;  others  there  are  of  graver 
character,  which  we  need  not  refer  to, 
especially  as  the  fast  school  is  fast 
wearing  itself  out,  and  many  of  the 
fast  fellows  already  begin  to  **  put  on 
the  drag,**  and  go  at  a  more  reason- 
able pace. 

Their  ignorance,  with  the  single 
exception  of  horse-flesh,  is  appalling. 
Nobody  who  does  not  know  the  fast 
fellows,  would  credit  that  men  could 
by  any  possibility  grow  up  in  such 
absolute  ignorance  of  whatever  a 
gentleman  is  expected  to  know;  what- 
ever a  gentleman  is  expected  not  to 
know,  they  have  at  their  tongues*  and 
fingers*  ends. 

Intellectual  men,  of  whatever  de- 
seription,  they  regard  with  the  most 
perfect  indifference — an  indifference 
too  passive  for  contempt ;  they  affect 
to  wonder,  or  probably  do  wonder, 
what  such  men  are  for,  or  why  people 
sometimes  talk  about  them.  Books 
they  find  convenient  for  putting  under 
the  legs  of  barrack-room  tables,  to 
bring  fhcm  to  a  level,  and  think  they 
are  m^ide  of  diQ^rent  sizes  fbr  that 
purpose ;  but  no  fast  fellow  was  ever 
yet  detected  in  looking  into  one  of 
them,  to  see  whether  there  was  any 
thing  Inside.  Such  as  have  been 
taught  to  spell,  employ  part  of  the 
Sunday  in  deciphering  the  smutty 
Jokes  of  the  Saiiriit,  and  pronounce 
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the  jokes  **  d— d  good,"  and  the  ] 

"  a  d — d  honest  paper.'*     If  they 

pen,   by   any  chance,  to  come 

contact  with  one  of  the  slow  sc 

or  any  body  who  has  been  taug 

read,  they  have  a  method  of  silei 

his  battery,  which  they  think  " 

tal.**     If  a  man  should  say  In 

company,  that  Chaucer  was  a 

poet,  one  will  immediately  en< 

**  how  mvch  f  "  while  another  wisl 

know  if  Chaucer  is  entered  fa 

««  Derby?"     ««  How  much?**   i 

invariable  slang,  whenever  a  mai 

the  bit  out  of  his  mouth,  or,  in 

words,  talks  of  any  thing  but  ho 

There  is  no  novelty  in  this; 

only  a  second  edition  of  Dean  S 

**  new-fashioned  way  of  being  w 

which,  in  his  fashionable  day 

called  "  a  bite."    "  You  must 

bantering  question,"  he  Informs  • 

'*  or  tell  some  damned  lie  in  a  s 

manner,  and  then  they  will  ansi 

speak  as  if  you  were  in  earnest ; 

cry  you,  « there's  a  biie,*   I  won 

have  you  undervalue  this,  for  it 

constant    amusement  in  court 

every  where   else   among   the 

people ;  and  I  let  you  know  it,  it 

to  have  it  obtain  amongst  yoi 

teach  you  a  new  refinement.'* 

If  they  accept  an  invitation 
Lord  Northampton  to  go  to  one 
ioireet^  which  they  sometimes  d« 
*'  lark,**  their  antics  are  vastly 
ing ;  they  put  on  grave,  philo 
faces,  and  mimic  the  tavant 
life;  if  the  noble  president,  th 
he  is  doing  the  polite  thing,  poii 
to  them  a  poet,  for  example,  or 
fessor,  they  have  a  knack  of  ele 
the  shoulders,  looking  at  the  ma 
a  pitying  air,  and  whisperin 
words  **poor  bcatt,**  with  a  toi 
manner  quite  inimitable.  Inde 
is  one  of  the  few  clever  thing 
do,  and  on  or  off  the  stage  w< 
never  seen  any  thing  like  it. 

If  Dickens  were  to  die — an 
that,  we  hope  and  trust,  may  n 
cur  these  fifty  years,  the  fast  ; 
would  have  some  such  conve 
upon  the  event,  as  follows  :— 

A.  So,  Dickens,  I  hear,  la  d 

B.  How  much  ? 

C.  What's  that? 

A.  Why,  Pickwick,  to  be  ti 

B.  Oh  I  Eh?  Pickwick— 5j 
Bath  coach—/  know. 

C.  Pickwick  —  near  Chippe 
Paul  Methyen  lives  there«-/  k 
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A.  No-— no — I  tell  you ;  he*8  a  man    lieve  it,  what  passed  was^  as  we  recol* 
that  writes.  lect  it,  exactly  as  follows : — 

B.  Is  he?  He  may  be.  How  should  **  Well,  my  Lord,  I  hope  your  gout 
I  know  ?  is  better  ?" 

C.  Well— it*8  a  d d  hard  case,  '<  £b— how  are  you?  Well>  I  thmk 

thaty  at  the  beginniog  of  the  season,  I  lam  better,  d'ye  know.** 

shonld  have  lost  a  d d  good  tiger.        **  Glad  to  hear  it." 

Has  any  body  got  a  d     ■  d  imall  tiger        *'  Thankee^-thankee — d'ye   know. 


for  sale  ?  eh,  Tve  changed  my  doctor?" 

As  we  are  in  the  humour  for  dia-  **  Well,  and  how  d'ye  like  your  new 

logue,  we  may  as  well  give  a  verbatim  one  ?" 

report    of  our    last   intenriew   with  *'  Capitally — eh— <['ye  know,  he's  a 

Lord ,  who  had  been  a  fast  fellow  clever  fellow.     Young — eh — but  cle- 

in  his  youth.  We  encountered  him  on  ver — very.     D'ye  know,  eh — he  cor- 

the  sunny  side  of  St  James*s  Street,  responds  regularly  with — eh — with  Sir 

the  other  day,  tottering  to  Brookes's :  Humphrey    Newton    and    Sir  Isaac 

although  we  don't  expect  you  to  be-  Davy  I" 
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By  Cuarlxs  Mackat. 

[Loan  NiTHSDALB,  as  ii  well  known,  was  condemned  to  death  for  his  partici- 
pation in  the  Rebellion  of  1715«  By  the  exertions  of  his  trne- hearted  wife, 
Winifred,  he  was  enabled  to  escape  from  the  Tower  of  London  on  the  night 
before  the  morning  appointed  for  his  execution.  The  lady  herself — noble 
soul  1 — ^haa  relied*  in  simple  and  touching  language,  in  a  letter  to  her  sister, 
the  whole  circumstances  of  her  lord*s  escape.  The  letter  is  preserved  in 
the  Appendix  to  '<  Cromek's  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song," 
page  313  to  329— London,  1810.] 

**  Farewell  to  thee,  Winifred,  dearest  and  best! 

Farewell  to  thee,  wife  of  a  courage  so  high  I— 
Come  hither,  and  nestle  again  in  my  breast. 

Come  hither,  and  kiss  me  again  ere  1  die  \ — 
And  when  I  am  laid  bleeding  and  low  in  the  dust. 

And  yield  my  last  breath  at  a  tyrant's  decree. 
Look  up— be  reugn'd — and  the  God  of  the  just 

Will  shelter  thy  fatherless  bairnies  and  thee ! " 

She  wept  on  his  breast,  bot,  ashamed  of  her  tears. 

She  dash'd  off  the  drops  that  ran  warm  down  her  cheek ; 
**  Be  sorrow  for  those  who  have  leisure  for  tears — 

O  pardon  thy  wife  that  her  soul  was  so  weak  I 
There  is  hope  far  us  still,  and  I  will  not  despair. 

Though  cowards  and  traitors  exult  at  thy  fate ; 
I'll  show  the  oppressors  what  woman  can  dare, 

I'll  show  them  that  love  can  be  stronger  than  hate! " 

Lip  to  lip,  heart  to  heart,  and  their  fond  arms  entwined. 

He  has  kise'd  lier  again,  and  again,  and  again ; 
**  Farewell  to  thee,  Winifred,  pride  of  thy  kind. 

Sole  ray  in  mt  darknoM,  sole  joy  io  my  pain  I" 
She  hat  geoie— be  has  heard  the  laat  sound  of  her  tread ; 

He  haa  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  her  robes  at  the  door  ; — 
She  has  gone,  and  the  Joy  that  her  presence  had  shed. 

May  cheer  the  sad  heart  of  Lord  Nithsdale  no  more. 

▲d4  the  priaoner  i^ray'd  in  his  dungeon  alone* 
And  thought  e/ the  mom  and  its  dreadful  array. 

Then  rested  hb  head  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 
And  ilomber'd  an  hour  ere  the  dawning  of  day. 

Ob^balflKif  theirettryl  Oh^  toother  of  pain  I 
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That  still  to  the  sad  givest  pity  and  dole  ; 
How  gentljy  oh  sleep  I  lay  thy  wiogs  on  his  brain. 
How  sweet  were  thy  dreams  to  his  desolate  soul  I 

Once  more  on  his  gn*een  native  braes  of  the  Nith, 

He  pluckM  the  wild  bracken,  a  frolicsome  boy ; 
He  sported  his  limbs  in  the  waves  of  the  Frith ; 

He  trod  the  green  heather  in  gladness  and  joy;— 
On  his  gallant  grey  steed  to  the  hunting  be  rode» 

In  his  bonnet  a  plume,  on  his  bosom  a  star ; 
He  chased  the  red  deer  to  its  mountain  abode. 

And  track*d  the  wild  roe  to  its  covert  afar. 

The  vision  was  changed.     In  a  midsummer  night 

He  roam*d  with  his  Winifred,  blooming  and  young ; 
He  gazed  on  her  face  by  the  moon's  mellow  light. 

And  loving  and  warm  were  the  words  on  his  tongue. 
Thro'  good  and  thro*  evil,  he  swore  to  be  true. 

And  love  through  all  fortune  his  Winnie  alone ; 
And  he  saw  the  red  blush  o*or  her  cheek  as  it  flew. 

And  heard  her  sweet  voice  that  replied  to  his  own. 

Once  more -it  has  changed.     In  his  martial  array, 

Lo,  he  rides  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  young  men  I 
And  the  pibroch  is  heard  on  the  hills  far  away. 

And  the  clans  are  all  gather'd  from  mountain  and  glen. 
For  exiled  King  Jamie,  their  darling  and  lord. 

They  raise  the  loud  slogan — they  rush  to  the  war. 
The  tramp  of  the  battle  resounds  on  the  sward — 

Unfurrd  is  the  banner— -unsheath*d  the  claymore ! 

The  vision  has  fled  like  a  sparkle  of  light. 

And  dark  is  the  dream  that  possesses  him  now  ; 
The  morn  of  his  doom  has  succeeded  the  night. 

And  the  damp  dews  of  death  gather  fast  on  his  brow. 
He  bears  in  the  distance  a  faint  muffled  drum. 

And  the  low  sullen  boom  of  the  death-tolling  bell ; 
The  block  is  prepared,  and  the  headsman  is  come. 

And  the  victim,  bareheaded,  walks  forth  from  his  cell..— 

No  I  No!  'twas  a  vision  1  his  hour  was  not  yet. 

And  waking,  he  tum'd  on  his  pallet  of  straw. 
And  a  form  by  his  side  he  could  never  forget. 

By  the  pale  misty  light  of  a  taper  he  saw. 
"•Tis  1 1  ^tis  thy  Winifred !  "—softly  she  said.  . 

**  Arouse  thee,  and  follow — ^be  bold,  never  fear  I 
There  was  danger  abroad,  but  my  errand  has  sped, 

I  promised  to  save  thee — and  lo  I  I  am  here  I  ** 

He  rose  at  the  summons,  and  little  they  spoke. 

The  gear  of  a  lady  she  placed  on  his  head ; 
She  coyer*d  his  limbs  with  a  womanly  cloak. 

And  painted  his  cheeks  of  a  maidenly  red* 
<<  One  luss,  my  dear  lord,  and  begone  I — and  beware  I 

Walk  softly — I  follow  1**  Oh  guide  them,  and  save, 
From  the  open  assault,  from  the  intricate  snare. 

Thou,  Providence,  friend  of  the  good  and  the  brave  I 

They  have  pas8*d  unsuspected  the  guard  at  the  cell. 

And  the  sentinel  band  that  keep  watch  at  the  gate ; 
One  peril  remains — it  is  past — all  is  well  I 

They  are  free ;   and  her  love  has  proved  stronger  than  hate. 
They  are  gone — who  shall  follow  ?^their  ship's  on  the  brine. 

And  they  sail  unpursued  to  a  far  friendly  snore^ 
Where  love  and  content  at  their  hearth  may  entwine, 

And  the  warfare  of  kingdoms  divide  them  no  more* 
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Chaptea  I. 


One  bright  day,  last  Jane>  one  of 
the  London  coaches  rattled  at  an  ama- 
mg  rate  down  the  main  street  of  a 
garrison  town,  aod^  with  a  sudden  jerk 
waicb  threw  the  smoking  horses  on 
their  haunches,  pulled  up  at  the  door 
of  the  Waterloo  hotel.  A  beautiful 
sight  it  is — a  fine>  well*  appointed  coacb^ 
of  what  we  must  now  call  the  ancient 
fishion,  with  its  smart  driver^  brilliant 
luroess,  and  thoroughbred  team.  Then 
it  is  a  spectacle  pleasing  to  gods  and 
men,  the  koowing  and  instantaneous 
minner  in  which  the  grooms  perform 
their  work  in  leading  ofif  the  horses, 
ind  putting  fresh  ones  to — the  rapid 
diTlD^  for  carpet-bags  and  portman- 
teau into  the  Tarious  boots  and  lug- 
gi%e  holes — the  stepping  down  or  out 
(u  the  case  may  be)  of  the  passengers 
—the  tip  to  the  coachman — the  touch 
of  the  hat  in  return — the  remounting 
of  that  functionary  into  his  chair  of 
honour — the  chick,  chick  I  with  which 
he  hints  to  the  pawing  greys  he  is 
ready  for  a  start — and,  finally,  the  roll 
of  into  dim  distance  of  the  splendid 
Tehicle,  watched  by  the  crowd  that 
hive  gathered  round  it,  till  it  is  lost 
from  their  sight.  A  steam-coach,  with 
its  disgusting,  hissing,  sputter ingy 
bhapeless,  lifeless  engine,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  itself,  and  would  probably 
blash  for  its  appearance,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  quantity  of  brass  that  goes  to 
ic8  composition.  On  the  above- men* 
tiooed  bright  day  in  June,  only  two 
puseogers  got  out  from  the  inside  of 
the  Celerity.  The  outsides,  who  were 
apparently  pushed  for  time*  urged 
them  to  make  haste ;  and  the  lady,  the 
fint  who  stept  on  the  pavement,  took 
their  admonitions  in  good  part.  With 
onlj  a  small  basket  on  her  arm,  and  a 
dark  Teil  drawn  close  down  over  her 
face,  she  dropt  half-a-crown  into  the 
hand  of  the  expectant  coachman,  and 
walked  rapidly  up  the  street.  The 
geotleman»  however,  put  off  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  identifying  his  carpet- 
hag— then  his  pocket  seemed  to  be 
mdefinitely  deep,  as  his  band  appeared 
to  have  immense  difficulty  in  getting 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  At  last  he  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  hold  of  some  coin. 


and,  while  he  dropt  it  into  the  ex- 
tended palm  of  the  impatient  Jehu,  he 
said,  <<  Hem  !  I  say,  coachie,  who  is 
that  lady  ?  Eh  I  fine  eyes — hem  I*' 

'*  Can't  say,  sir — no  name  in  the 
way-bill— thank  ye,  sir." 

*'  Then  you  can*t  tell  me  any  thing 
about  her  ?  Prettiest  critter  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.     As  to  Mrs  Moss " 

But  before  the  inqubitive  gentle- 
man, who  stood  all  this  time  with  the 
carpet-bag  in  his  hand,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  any  further  revela- 
tion as  to  Mrs  Moss,  or  any  more  en- 
quiries as  to  his  unknown  travelling 
companion,  the  coachman  had  mount* 
ed  the  box,  and,  after  asserting  in  a 
very  complacent  tone  that  it  was  all 
right,  had  driven  off,  and  left  him  in 
the  same  state  of  ignorance  as  before. 

**  Sleep  here,  sir  P^Dinner,  sir  ? — 
This  way  to  the  coffee-room/*  said  a 
smart  young  man,  with  long  hair  and 
a  blue  coat,  with  a  napkin  over  his  arm. 

**  Oh  I  you're  the  waiter,  JL  suppose. 
Now,  waiter,  I  want  to  find  out  some- 
thing, and  I  daresay  you  can  help 
mo" 

**  This  way,  sir.  You  can  have  a 
mutton* chop  in  twenty  minutes.** 

«  No — listen  to  me — Fm  going  to 
ask  you  some  questions.  Did  you  see 
the  lady  that  got  out  of  the  coach 
when  I  did  ?  She's  a  beautiful  critter ; 
such  black  eyes  1 — such  a  sweet  voice  I 
—such  a  small  hand  I  We  travelled 
together  tho  whole  way  from  town. 
She  spoke  very  little,  and  kept  her 
name  a  secret.  I  couldn't  find  out 
what  she  came  here  for.  Do  you  un- 
derstand?" 

**  Yes,  sir — ^perfectly,"  said  the 
waiter,  at  the  same  time  evidently  un- 
derstanding nothing  about  it. 

•*  Well,  you  see,  I  don't  know  what 
you  think  of  it  down  here ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  think  ladies  at  forty-five 
are  past  their  prime.  Now,  mv  next 
neighbour  in  London— Mrs  Moss  is 
her  name — she's  exactly  that  age.  You 
hear  what  I  am  saying,  waiter  ?" 

•«  Yes,  sir." 

^  Now,  I  don*t  thmk  this  young 
lady,  from  her  eyes  and  mouth,  can 
be  more  than  twenty-three— a  charn^^ 
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ing  age,  wdter— hem  I  You  neyer  saw 
her  before,  did  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir — never.** 

<*  Welly  its  yerj  astonishiug  what  a 
beautiful  girl  she  is.  I  am  retired 
from  the  lace  and  ribbon  business^ 
waiter,  bat  I  think  she's  the  sweetest 
specimen  of  the  fair  sex  I  erer  saw. 
And  you  don*t  know  who  she  is,  do 
you  V' 

*<  No»  sir.  You*ll  sleep  here,  sir,  I 
think  you  said  ?  shammaid  1 " 

<«  No — I  haren't  said  so  yc€/'  said 
the  stranger,  rather  sharply. 

''  Oh  I  **  Slid  the  waiter,  who  had 
not  attended  to  a  syllable  the  gentle- 
inan  had  spoken — and  retired  under 
the  archway  into  the  hotel. 

**  The  only  way  to  get  informa- 
tion,'* mused  the  gentleman  with  the 
earpet-bag,  sUll  standing  on  the  pave- 
ment, **  is  to  have  your  eyes  about  yon 
and  ask  questions.  It's  what  I  always 
do  since  I  have  begun  to  travel  for 
Improvement — I  got  all  the  waiter 
knew  out  of  him  in  a  moment — I 
ought  to  have  been  an  Old  Bailey 
barrister— there  ain*t  such  a  cross- 
questioner  as  I  am  in  the  whole  pro- 
msbn.*' 

The  person  who  possessed  such 
astonishing  powers  of  investigation, 
was  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
little  and  stout,  with  a  face  of  perfect 
food-nature,  and  presenting  tne  un- 
mistakeable  appearance  of  a  prosper- 
ous man.  The  twinkle  about  his  eye 
spoke  strongly  of  the  three-anda-half 
per  cents,  and  a  mortgage  or  two 
night  be  detected  in  the  puckers  round 
his  mouth.  I  shouldn*t  at  all  care  to 
change  banker's  books  with  him  on 
chance. 

^  How  Ineky  I  haven't  proposed  to 
Mrs  M.  1  Charming  woman,  but  fat — 
decidedly  fkt— and  a  little  dictatorial 
too.  Travel,  says  she— enlarge  your 
mind— why,  how  Wg  would  she  have 
it  ? — expand  your  intellect — does  she 
think  a  man's  brains  are  shaped  like  a 
fan  ?  I  wish  to  heaven  I  eould  find 
ettt  who  this  beautiful*' 

But,  as  if  his  wish  was  that  moment 
to  be  gratified,  a  small  light  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and,  on  turning 
itnmd»  he  saw  his  fkir  fellow-traveller. 

**  Excnse  me,  sir,**  she  said,  in  a 
Tory  sweet  but  slightly  agitated  voice, 
*■  excuse  me  Ibr  addnrasing  you,  but  I 
am  emboMened  by  your  appearance 


'*  Oh,  ma'am — you're  very  p 
I  feel  it  a  great  compliment,  I 
you.*' 

*<  The  benevolent  ezpres&ion 
countenance  encourages  me  to 

<'  Oh,  ma'am,  don't  mentio 
beg'* 

"  To  ask  your  assistance  in  i 
sent  difficulty." 

"  Now,  then,"  thought  the 
man  thus  appealed  to,  '*  1*11  fi 
all  about  her^how  1*11  question 

"  You  will  help  me,  I  feel 
continued  the  lady. 

'*  Oh,  certainly— how  can  yoi 
it? — (Hem — what  white  teeth 
M.  is  a  martyr  to  toothache.)  H 
I  be  useful,  ma*am  ?  Don't  yo 
it's  a  ourious  coincidence  we  ti 
together,  ma'am,  and  both  of  us 
to  the  same  town  ?  It  strikes 
be  very  singular ;  doesn't  i 
ma'am  ?*' 

«  I  shall  be  glad  of  it,  if  "— 

"  Ah !  by-the-bye — anothei 
thing  is  your  applying  to  me- 
past  the  bloom  of  boyhood,  to  t 
in  fact  a  little  beyond" 

«»  The  prime  of  life,**  add 
lady,  not  regarding  the  disa|r 
look  with  which  her  interpolati 
received;  <Mt  is  for  that  reai 
I  throw  myself  on  your  kindnes 
have  perhaps  daughters,  sir,  or 
children,  wno" 

**  Devil  a  one.  Gad,  ma*am, 
yon  heard  Mrs  M.,  a  neighl 
mine-— why,  she's  dways  tall 
my  wildness  and  luvenile  liv 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  iti 
lent  woman  Mrs  M.,  but  stoo 
tainly  stout." 

••  Are  you  acquainted  wit 
town,  sir  ?    sidd  the  lady. 

''  God  bless  ye !  read  an  in 
account  of  it  in  the  Penny  Mi 
ever  so  long  ago;  but  wbeth 
fkmons  for  a  breakwater,  or  a  h 
or  a  cliff,  or  some  dock-yai 
chinery,  I  can't  recollect;  ] 
it's  all  of  them  together ;  we  sh 
out  soon ;  for  travelling,  as  1 
says,  enlarges  the  mind,  and  e 
the  intellect." 

The  lady  looked  in  the  flwc 
disciple  of  Mrs  M.  with  an  \ 
expression,  as  if  she  repented 
addressed  him. 

**  Bnt  are  you  acqudnted  n 
localities  here?**  she  said  at  last 
to  myself  1  am  utteriy  ignoran 
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Ahl  that's  the  very  thiug  ;  give 
me  your  coufidence^  and  I  cau  refuse 
you  Dothiog." 

'*  My  confideDce  !-^aIas«  the  husi- 
ness  1  come  on  can  only  he  interestiug 
to  the  parties  concerned.  I  came  from 
Loudcm  fur  one  sole  object ;  and  if  I 
fail,  if  any  diilay  occurs^  the  conse- 
quences may  be — oh,  1  dread  to  think 
ufthem!*' 

*'  You  don't  say  so  ?  Lord  1  i?  hat 
a  thing  it  is  to  travel  I  *' 

'*  It  vras  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  my  journey  here  should  be  un- 
known. I  had  no  one  to  trust.  AlaSf 
alas !  I  have  no  friend  in  all  the  world 
in  whom  i  could  confide  1 " 

*'  Hem,  hem  I  *'  said  the  little  man, 
moved  by  the  earnest  sadness  of  her 
tone  and  looks,  "you  have  one  friendf 
ma'am ;  you  may  trust  me  with  any 
thing  in  the  world  ;  yes,  me,  Nicholas 
aam.  No.  4,  Waterloo  Place,  Wel- 
lington Road,  Regent's  Park,  London. 
I  tell  you  my  name,  that  you  may 
know  I  am  somebody.  1  retired  from 
bosineas  some  years  ago,  because  uncle 
John  died  one  day,  and  left  me  his 
heir ;  got  into  a  snug  cottage,  green 
verandah,  trellice  porch,  green  door, 
with  bell  handle  in  the  wall;  next 
door  to  Mrs  Moss— clever  woman, 
bat  large— very  large.  And  now  that 
yoa  know  who  I  am,  yon  will  perhaps 
tell  me" 

**  I  bave  little  to  tell,  sir ;  I  eame 
here  to  see  an  officer  who  was  to  have 
landed  this  morning  from  foreign  ser- 
vice ;  if  1  don*t  see  him  instantly  there 
will  be  death— ah  I  *' 

««  Soldien— death— ah !  **  thought 
Mr  CUm ;  **  wild  fellows  them  officers*^ 
braaeh  of  promise— short  memories — 
a  lovnlj  critter,  but  rather  i^ly  I'm 
afraid ;  I  should  like  to  see  a  soldier 
cemiDg  the  sentimental  over  Mrs  M« 
Well,  ma'am?** 

The  lady  perceived  something  in  the 
iipienMin  of  Mr  Clam's  faee  (which 
was  radiant  with  the  wonderfel  dis« 
oev«rj  ho  tbonglit  he  bad  made)  whieb 

Srobably  dispteased  her  i  for  she  said^ 
I  a  very  abrtipl  and  almost  command- 
ing manner— 

*'  Do  you  know  the  wayt  mt,  Io  ihe 
iahmUj  barmekar* 

<*  NoCl,Bw'Ma$  never  knew  a iol« 
dier  is  my  lifer  (Think  of  Mrs  M. 
paying  a  morning  visit  to  the  bar- 
neka !     What  a  critter  this  is  I ") 
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'<  Then  you  can't  assist  me,  sio  as 
I  had  hoped,  and  therefore  **     i    . 

"  Oh,  by  no  means,  ma'am  ;  I  can 
find  out  where  the  barracks  are  in  a 
moment.  There's  a  young  officer 
crossing  the  street  \  I'll  ask  hin)>  and 
be  back  in  a  minute!" 

So  saying,  Mr  Clam  placed  his  ear* 
pet- bag  in  safety  inside  the  archway 
of  the  hotel,  and  started  off  in  pursuit 
of  iuformation.  While  her  Mgfcury 
was  gone  on  his  voyage  of  discovery, 
the  lady  looked  at  the  officer  he  Was 
following.  He  was  a  young  hand* 
some  man  of  two  or  three- and  twenty, 
lounging  slowly  along  with  the  air  of 
modest  appreciation  of  his  own  value 
to  Queen  and  country— not  to  men- 
tion private  dinner  parties  and  county 
balls — which  seems  soon  to  become  it 
part  of  the  military  character  in  a  gar^ 
rison  town.  As  he  turned  round  to 
speak  to  Mr  Nicholas  Clam,  the  lady 
half  shrieked,  and  polled  her  veil  more 
carefully  over  her  face* 

«<  I'm  lost !  Im  lost ! "  she  said | 
«<'tis  Chatterlon  himself  1  Oh,  why 
did  I  allow  this  talkative  old  man  to 
trouble  himself  with  my  affairs  ?  If 
the  meeting  takes  place  before  I  can 
explain,  my  happiness  is  gone  for 
ever  1  ** 

She  turned  awayj  and  walked  as 
quickly  as  she  could  up  one  of  the 
side  streets.  Not  daring  to  turn  rounds 
she  was  alarmed  by  hearing  steps  ra^ 
pidly  nearing  her  in  pursuit )  and^ 
from  the  heaviness  of  the  sound,  con* 
eluded  at  once  that  there  was  more 
than  one  person  close  behind*  It 
turned  out,  however,  to  be  nobody 
but  her  portly,  and  now  breathless 
companion,  Mr  Clam. 

'<  Stop,  for  heaven's  sake,  ma'am  \ 
that  ain*t  the  way,"  he  said.  «  What 
a  paee  she  goes  at  I  Ma*am  1  ma*aml 
She*s  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  wonld 
drive  me  into  consumption  in  a  Week ; 
and  this  in  a  hot  day  in  Jone,  tool 
Mrs  M.  has  more  sense — stop  I  *' 

<<  Have  yon  diseofered  the  way/ 
sir?"  she  enquired,  hnrriedly. 

<«  Haven't  I  ?  I  eertamly  bave  the 
knack  of  picking  up  infbvmalKm.  I 
toM  the  yonng  nson  I  had  travelled 
with  yon  from  London  %  thai  you  had 
some  secret  business  at  the  barracks ; 
that  \  didn't  know  irbat  il  #aa ;  and 
the  BiomAit  I  asked  hlb  ttt  these 
qnostiona    

"  Questions,  sir?*'  sud  the  lady, 
spitefully ;  <<  it  strikes  me  you  were 
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telling  eTcry  thingy  and  asking  no- 
thing " 

"  The  moment  he  fonnd  out,  I  say, 
that  there  was  a  ladj  in  the  case,  and 
that  you  wanted  to  know  the  way  to 
the  barracks,  he  insisted  on  coming 
to  show  you  the  way  himself— a  civil 
young  man." 

**  Oh»  why  did  you  speak  to  him  ?'* 
exclaimed  the  lady,  still  hurrying  on  ; 
*'  to  him  of  all  men  ?  you  haye  ruined 
me  I*' 

**  Me  ruined  you !  That's  going  it 
a  little  too  strong.  I  never  ruined  any 
body  in  my  life.  How  did  I  know 
you  knew  the  man  ?  There's  some 
awful  mystery  in  this  young  woman," 
muttered  Mr  Clam,  puflSng  like  a 
broken-winded  coach  horse  ;  **  and  if 
I  live  rU  find  it  out.  There's  nothing 
improves  the  mind,  as  Mrs  M.  says^ 
so  much  as  curiosity.** 

'<  Is  it  far  to  the  barracks,  sir  ?  ** 

•'  This  ain't  the  way,  ma'am;  you're 
making  it  further  every  minute ;  and, 
besides,  you're  running  away  from 
the  young  officer.** 

"  1  mustn't  meet  him,  sir— do  you 
hear  me  ?-— I  must  not  be  recognized." 

«'  Well,  ma'am,**  said  Mr  Clam, 
"  there's  no  great  harm  done  yet ;  I 
did  every  thing  for  the  best — follow- 
ing the  dictates  of  an  unbiassed  judg- 
ment, as  Mrs  M.  says ;  and  if  I've 
brought  you  into  a  scrape,  I'll  get  you 
out  of  it.  Take  my  arm,  ma'am,  turn 
boldly  round,  and  I'll  soon  set  him 
about  his  business.'* 

The  lady  did  as  she  was  told,  and 
they  retraced  their  steps.  The  young 
officer  now  approached,  and  touching 
his  hat  with  an  air  of  unspeakable 
elegance,  and  then  swinging  his  cane, 
said,  «  You  asked  me,  sir^  to  show  the 
way  to  the  barracks.*' 

*'  Quite  a  mistake,  sir,"  replied  Mr 
Clam,  drily ;  **  we  know  the  way  per- 
fectly well  ourselves." 

**  It  isn't  far,"  pursued  the  officer ; 
'*  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  accom- 
pany you.  Any  thing  that  you,  sir, 
or  your  beautiful  companion,  may  re- 
quire, I  shall  be  happy  to  procure  for 
you.  Is  there  any  one  you  wish  to 
see  at  the  barracks  ?" 

This  question  was  addressed  to  the 
lady,  who  drew  back,  and  made  no 
reply. 

«*  If  there's  any  body  we  want  to 
see,*'  said  Mr  Clam,  *<  we'll  ask  for 
bim ;  but  we're  in  a  hurry,  sir.   This 
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lady  travelled  all  the  way  froi 
don  expressly  on  purpose  to"— 

But  here  a  pinch  in  the  ar 
▼ented  any  further  revelation 
made  Mr  Clam  wince  as  if  1 
been  stung  by  an  adder. 

**  Yon  needn't  g^p  so  har 
said  to  his  companion ;  **  for 
solemn  opinion  you've  taken 
out.     Let  us  go,  sir,"  he  con 
addressing  the  officer  once  more, 
don't  need  your  assistance." 

The  young  man  looked  surp 

"  Well,  sir."  he  said,  '*  it  n 
tirely  to  do  you  a  favour  that  I 

**  You'll  do  us  a  far  greater  i 
go,"  replied  Mr  Clam,  becomin 
terous  and  dignified,  after  the  i 
of  a  turkey-cock. 

'*  Sir,  I  don't  understand  su 
guag^,"  said  the  officer. 

'*  Then  your  education  ha 
neglected,  sir.  It's  English- 
downright  English.  We  have 
sire  for  your  society,  sir.— Righ 
wheel — march.** 

"  You  are  below  my  notice 
the  young  man,  fiushing  up; 
your  insolent  vulgarity  is,  th€ 
safe.  At  the  same  time,  if  t) 
needs  my  assistance" 

*'  She  doesn't  need  your  ass 
— far  from  it — she  told  me  she 
never  to*' 

Another  pinch,  more  power 
parently  than  the  former,  frc 
writhing  of  the  sufferer,  intei 
once  more  the  stream  of  his  eloq 
and  he  was  worked  up  into  a  ti 
dous  passion,  partly,  perhaps, 
cool  contempt  of  the  young 
and  principally  by  the  pain  he 
ed  in  his  arm. 

**  You're  an  impudent  fellov 
he  said.  <'  I  don't  care  twope 
all  the  puppies  that  ever  wo 
coats,  sir.  My  name  is  Nicholas 
Esq.,  No.  4,  Waterloo  Place, 
lington  Road,  Regent's  Park, 
don  ;  and  I  can  shoot  at  a  pc 
as  well  as  another." 

'<  You  shall  hear  from  me^  sii 
the  officer,  biting  his  lips, 
name  is  Chatterton — Lieutenan 
terton.     Good  day,  sir." 

He  touched  his  hat  proudl, 
walked  away. 

<'  A  good  riddance,  ma'nm, 
Mr  Clam.  '<  Them  young  chap 
to  have  it  all  their  own  way. 
I  had  seen  a  policeman  or  a  seij 
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loldien ;  I  would  hare  charged  him> 
IS  fure  as  a  gun  1 " 

<*  Oh,  come  quick,  quick !  *'  exclaim- 
ed the  lady,  prestiug  more  hurriedly 
oo  his  arm.  **  Take  me  to  the  bar- 
racks !     I  must  see  him  instautiy !  '* 

•«  Who  ?  "  enquired  Mr  Clam.  «*  Pm 
i!l  on  the  tenters  to  understand  what 
ill  thii  is  about.  Who  is  it  you  must 
Me  ?  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I  don't 
want  to  see  any  one  ;  only  I  wish  yon 
would  tell  me  what" 

^  Ob,  spare  me  the  recital  at  pre- 
aent.  Fm  so  agitated  by  recent  events, 
that,  that — indeed  you  must  excuse 
me.  Oh  come — quickly,  quickly, 
come!" 


There  was  no  answer  possible  to 
such  a  request,  more  especially  as  by 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and 
drawing  her  companion  forward  at  a 
tremendous  rate,  she  had  entirely  ta- 
ken away  the  quantity  of  breath  re- 
quired to  carry  on  a  conversation. 
Mr  Clam's  cogitations,  however,  were 
deep ;  and,  among  them,  the  most  pro- 
minent was  a  doubt  as  to  the  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  travel, 
and  a  firm  persuasion  that  it  is  a  very 
foolish  thing  to  become  the  champion 
of  any  lady  whatever,  more  particu- 
larly if  she  conceals  her  name,  and 
refuses  to  l^atisfy  one*s  curiosity  in  the 
smallest  point. 


Chapter  II. 


The  yonug  man  who  has  been  in- 
troduced to  us  as  Lieutenant  Chatter- 
toDy  pursued  hb  way  up  the  main 
street  in  no  very  equable  temper.  A 
litde,  grey-eyed,  snub-nosed  civilian, 
to  have  insulted  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman I  the  disgrace  was  past  all 
bearing,  especially  as  it  had  been  in- 
flicted on  him  in  the  presence  of  a 
Udj.  Burning  with  the  indignation 
befitting  his  age  and  profession,  and 
determined  to  call  out  the  insulter,  his 
present  object  was  to  meet  with  a 
friend  whom  he  might  send  with  the 
mnsage.  Luckily  for  his  purpose, 
he  was  met  by  Major  M' Toddy. 

••  Ha !  major — never  was  so  happy 
to  see  any  one  in  my  life,**  exclaimed 
CbattertoD,  seizing  the  hand  of  his 
friend— .a  tall,  raw-boned,  red- faced 
man,  with  a  good-natured  expression 
office,  not  unmixed  with  a  consider- 
able share  of  good  sense. 

**  I  really,**  replied  the  major,  in  an 
accent  that  was  a  great  deal  more  re- 
dolent of  Renfrew  than  Middlesex— 
**  I  really  jist  at  this  moment  dinna 
happen  to  have  a  single  guinea  aboot 
me,  so  ye  needna  go  on  wi*  your  com- 
pliments ;  but  at  hame  in  the  kist,— 
the  arcOf  as  a  body  may  say" 

**  Poh  !  I  don*t  want  to  borrow  just 
now— except,  indeed,  your  assistance 
in  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance. 
You  bare  always  been  so  kind,  so 
obliging^  that  I  am  sure  you  wont  re- 
fttse.** 

**  Weel,  say  awa*,  speak  on ;  perge^ 
fmor,  as  a  boar  may  say,**  interrupted 
the  majort  who  seemed  resolved  to 
iboir  wbat  command  of  language  he 


had;  for  he  uniformly  began  his 
speeches  in  his  vernacular,  and  trans- 
lated them,  though  with  an  efibrt,  in- 
to English,  or  any  other  tongue  he 
chanced  to  recollect. 

"  Did  you  see  a  lady  near  the  Wa- 
terloo ?  tall,  graceful,  timid ;  by 
heavens,  a  shape  to  dream  of,  not  to 
see?" 

"  Then,  what  for  did  ye  look  at  it?— 
answer  that  if  you  please — responded 
s'il  V0U8  plait." 

'*  A  creature  so  sweet,  so  bekutiful ; 
ab,  M'Toddy ! " 

"  What's  a'  this  aboot.  What's  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  ls*t  in  some  wild 
play  aboot  a  woman — une  ftmmey — a 
fcemina,  as  a  body  may  say,  you  want 
my  help  ?  Gae  wa*  wi'  ye — be  off  with 
yovLt^—apage,  Sathanas,  as  a  body  may 
say — I'm  owre  auld  in  the  horn  for  sic 
nonsense — non  mijti  iantas,^* 

**  I  tell  you,  major,  she  is  the  love- 
liest creature  in  Europe.  Such  a  foot 
—such  shoulders — such  a  walk — by 
heavens !  I'll  shoot  him  as  dead  as 
Julius  Caesar.** 

*•  Who  are  you  going  to  shoot  ? — 
Is't  a  woman  in  man's  claes  ?"  enquir- 
ed the  major,  astonished. 

«  I'll  shoot  him  — the  cursed,  fat, 
pudgy,  beastly  rascal,  her  husband. 
I've  never  seen  her  face,  but" 

**  Lord  seff  us  I  -^  heaven  preserve 
us,  as  a  body  may  say.  Is  that  a  re- 
spectable reason  for  shooting  a  man 
that  you  have  never  seen  his  wife's 
face?  Come,  come,  be  cool,  John 
Chatterton — be  cool;  animum  rege,  as 
a  body  may" 

*•  Cool  ?  a  pretty  thing  for  a  steady 
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old  staffer  like  you»  to  tell  me  to  be 
cool.  1  tell  you»  Tfe  been  iosulted, 
threatened,  quizzed,  laughed  at." 

*' Wha  laughed  at  ye?"  enquired 
the  tn»Jor. 

**  The  woman.  I'm  certain,  ahe 
must  have  laughed.  How  could  she 
aroid  it?  I  know  she  laughed  at  me; 
for  though  I  couldn't  see  her  face  for 
the  horrid  veil  she  kept  over  it,  I  saw 
from  the  anxiety  she  was  in  to  hide  it, 
from  the  shaking  of  her  whole  figure, 
that  she  was  in  the  conTulsious  of  a 
suppressed  titter.  Til  shoot  him  as  I 
would  a  partridge." 

"  But  ye've  nae  license,  sir,  nor  nae 
qualification  either  that  I  can  see — 
for  what  did  the  honest  man  do?" 
said  the  major,  amazed  at  the  wrath 
of  his  companion. 

**  Do !  He  didn't  actually  call  me 
a  puppy,  but  he  meant  it.  I  know  he 
did — 1  saw  it  in  the  twinkle  of  his 
light,  prying,  silly- looking  eyes — the 
pucking  up  of  his  long,  red,  sneering 
lip." 

*'  But  ye  canna  fecht  a  man — you 
ean't  challenge  a  person,  as  a  body 
may  say,  for  having  light  eyes  and 
long  lips — what  mair  ?  quid  ultra  f  as 
a  bodv" 

*'  He  asked  me  the  way  to  the  bar- 
racks." 

"  Weel,  there's  no  great  harm  in 
that — non  nocct,  as  a" 

**  I  told  him  the  way,  and  ofibred  to 
escort  them  there  ;  I  oflTered  to  be  of 
any  use  to  them  in  my  power,  for  I 
knew  every  officer  in  garrison,  you 
know,  except  our  own  regiment,  that 
only  came  in  to-day  ;  and  just  when  I 
"Was  going  to  offer  my  arm  to  the  love- 
ly creature  at  his  side,  he  said  that 
tney  didn't  need  my  guidance,  that 
they  did  not  desire  my  society — that 
he  could  shoot  at  a  popinjay ;  nowy 
what  the  devil  U  a  popinjay  ?  " 

<<  I'm  thinking  jay  is  the  English 
for  some  sort  of  a  pyet — a  tale-bearer^ 
as  a  body  mav  say— a  blab.** 

"  A  blab .' — by  heavens,  Majof 
M'Toddy,  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
^f  I  thought  the  fellofr  really  meant 
to  insinuate  any  thing  of  that  kind,  I 
wodd  horsewhip  him  though  t  met 
him  in  a  church. 

**  Oho !  so  your  Conscience  is  prick- 
ed  at  last  ? — mens  sibi  non  corucia,  aa 
a  body  may  say,**  answered  the  ma- 
jor. **  Noo,  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
on  a  point  of  great  importance  to 
youf self,  my  young  frieady  before  you 
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get  acquainted  with  the  regiment. 
Hoo  long  have  you  been  in  the  iiepot 
here,  John  Chatterton  ?" 

"  Eighteen  months.^' 

<'  Weel,  man,  that's  a-year-and-a- 
balf,  and  you  must  be  almost  a  man 


noo. 

The  youth  looked  somewhat  in- 
clined to  be  angry  at  this  mode  of 
hinting  that  he  was  still  rather  juven- 
ile— but  the  major  Went  on. 

"  And  you  were  engaged,  six 
months  ago,  to  the  beauty  you  used  to 
tell  me  so  much  about,  Miss  Hope  of 
Oakside." 

««  Yes— yes— Well  ?"  replied  the 
youth. 

**  And  what  for  have  ye  broke  off 
in  such  a  sudden  manner  ?—  unde  rixa  f 
as  a  body  may  say." 

«» 1  broke  off.  Major  M'Toddy  ?  I 
tell  you  she  broke  off  with  me." 

'<  Did  she  tell  you  so?"  enquired 
the  senior. 

«  No — do  you  think  I  would  con- 
descend to  ask  her  ?  No  ^  but  doesn't 
every  body  know  that  she  b  mar- 
ried?" 

*'  Have  you  seen  the  announcement 
in  the  papers?" 

<'  I  never  look  at  the  papers — ^but  I 
tell  you  I  know  from  the  best  author- 
ity, that  she  is  either  married,  or  is 
ffoing  to  marry  an  old  worn- out  fel- 
low of  the  name  of  Smith.  A  friend  of 
Smith's  told  me  so,  the  last  time  I 
came  down  by  the  coach." 

"  A  man  on  the  top  of  the  coach 
told  you  that  she  was  going  to  be 
married  —  that  is,  in  tmlgum  yargere 
voces,  as  a  body  may  say — capital  au- 
thority !  And  what  did  you  do  then  ?** 

"  Sent  her  back  her  letters — with  a 
tickler  to  herself  on  her  eonduct.*' 

"  And  Was  that  a'? — did  you  not 
Wfite  to  any  of  her  family  f  " 

**  No.  Her  eldest  sister  is  a  yery 
delightful,  sensible  girl,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain must  have  been  as  angry  at  Mt^ 
rion's  behaviour  as  I  was." 

"  And  now  her  brother's  come  hooM 
to-day — ^you're  sure  to  meet  him — 
it'll  be  an  awkward  meeting.** 

''  I  can  meet  him  or  any  man  in 
England,'*  replied  the  youth.  ^*U 
there's  any  awkwardness  al>out  itf  it 
sha'n't  be  on  my  side.** 

"  NoGu  John  Chatterton,  mj  young 
friend,  Fm  goinff  to  say  some  worda 
to  you  that  ye^ll  no  like.  Ye*re  yer/ 
yain  o*  yoursef — ^but  maybe  at  voor 
time  o'  fife  it's  not  a  yery  great  fault 
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to  have  a  decent  bamp  o*  self-conceit; 
yoQ*re  the  best-hearted,  most  honour- 
able-minded, pleasantest  lad  I  know 
any  where,  and  very  like  some  nephews 
of  my  own  in  the  Company's  service : 
ye*il  be  a  baronet  when  yonr  father 
dies,  and  as  rich  as  a  Jew.  But  oh, 
John  Chatterton,  ye*re  an  ass — a  re- 
l^'lar  donkey,  as  a  body  may  say,  to 
get  into  tiffs  of  passion,  and  send  back 
a  beautifal  girl's  letters,  because  some 
land- looping  vagabond  on  the  top  of 
a  eoach  told  you  some  report  or  other 
about  a  Mr  Smith  " 

««  Captain  Smith/'  said  Chatterton, 
biting  his  lips  ;  **  he's  a  well  known 
man ;  he  was  an  ensign  in  this  very 
regiment,  succeeded  to  a  large  for- 
tune, and  retired :  he's  a  very  old  man." 

**  He's  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  as 
gallant  a  soldier  as  ever  lived,"  an- 
swered the  major;  "and  if  you  think 
that  a  man  of  six  or  seven-and- thirty 
is  ow'r  auld  to  marry,  by  my  troth. 
Mister  Chatterton,  I  tak'  the  liberty 
to  tell  yon  that  you  labour  under  a 
very  considerable  mistake." 

Chatterton  looked  at  the  irate  face 
of  his  companion,  in  which  the  crow- 
feet of  forty  years  were  distinctly  vi. 
sible,  and  perceived  that  he  had  gone 
on  a  wrong  tack. 

•«  Well,  but  then,  major,  what  the 
dence  right  bad  she  to  marry  without 
giving  me  notice  of  her  intentions  ?" 

**  Set  ye  up,  and  push  ye  forrit ! — 
marry  come  up !  as  a  bod  v  may  say— i 
who  made  yon  the  young  lassie's  guar- 
dian r  If  von  were  really  engaged  to 
her,  why  didn't  yon  go  to  Oakside  at 
onee  and  find  out  the  truth,  and  then 
go  instantaneously  and  kick  the  fel- 
low you  met  on  the  top  of  the  coach, 
round  and  round  the  barrack  yard, 
till  there  was  not  enough  of  him  left 
to  P^ant  yonr  boot  on  ?" 

The  young  man  looked  down  as  if 
a  little  ashamed  of  himself. 

"  Never  mind,  major,"  said  he,  '*  it 
can't  be  helped  now ;  so  do,  like  a 
good  fellow,  go  and  find  ont  the  little 
meal  who  insulted  me  so  horribly 
just  now.  It  would  be  an  immense 
aatisfMtion  to  pull  hh  nose  with  a 
regulation  glove  on." 

**  Bat  you  mutt  describe  him,  and 
ten  me  nb  name,  for  it  would  be  a 
iad  occurrence  if  I  were  to  give  your 
message  to  the  wrong  man." 

**  You  can't  mistake  him ;  the  most 
impudent-looking  vulgarian  in  £ng- 
laiid.    His  name  is  Nicholas  Clam, 


living  in  some  unheard-of  district  near 
the  Regent's  Park." 

"  And  the  lady  is  his  wife,  is  she?** 

'*  Of  course.  Who  the  devil  would 
walk  with  such  a  fellow  that  wasn't 
obliged  to  do  it  by  law?" 

"Well,  my  young  friend.  111  see 
what's  to  be  done  in  this  matter,  and 
will  bring  you,  most  likely,  a  solemn 
declaration  that  he  never  shot  at  a 
popinjay  in  his  life.  And  you're  really 
going  to  end  the  conversation  without 
asking  me  for  a  loan?  You're  not 
going  to  be  like  Virtus,  post  nummos, 
after  the  siller,  as  a  body  may  say  ?  " 

"  No,  not  today,  thank  you.  The 
governor  keeps  me  rather  short  just 
now,  and  won't  come  down  handsome 
till  I'm  married ;  but " 

"  So  you've  lost  that  and  the  girl 
too — the  lass  and  the  tocher,  as  a  body 
may  say — all  by  the  lies  of  a  black- 
guard on  the  top  of  a  coach  ?  Ye're 
a  wild  lad,  John  Chatterton,  and  so 
vale,  tt  memor  esto  mei — au  revoir,  as 
a  body  mav  say.*' 

The  major  turned  away  on  warlike 
thoughts  intent,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  intention  of  finding  out  Mr  Clam, 
and  enquiring  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  insult  to  his  friend.  Mr  Chat- 
terton was  also  on  the  point  of  hurry- 
ing off,  when  a  gentleman,  who  had 
overheard  the  last  sentence  of  the  so- 
norous-voiced major's  parting  speech, 
stopped  suddenly,  as  if  struck  by  what 
was  said,  and  politely  addressed  the 
youth. 

"  1  believe,  sir,  I  heard  the  name  of 
Chatterton  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man who  has  just  left  you  ? " 

**  Yes,  he  was  speaking  of  him." 

"  Of  your  regiment,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  have  a  man  of  that  name,** 
replied  Mr  Chatterton.  ''  What  the 
deuce  can  this  fellow  want?'* 

**  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  meet 
him,"  continued  the  stranger,  '^  as  I 
have  some  business  with  him  of  the 
highest  importance.** 

"  Oh,  a  dun,  by  Jupiter  I"  thought 
the  young  soldier.  He  looked  at  the 
stranger,  a  very  well  dressed  gentle- 
manly man — too  manlike  for  a  tailor 
—too  polished  for  a  horse-dealer ;  his 
Wellingtons  were  brightly  polished^ 
he  was  nerhaps  his  boot-maker.  **  Oh, 
you  wish  to  see  Mr  Chatterton?"  he 
said  aloud. 

•'  Very  much,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  I  have  some^business  with  him  that 
admits  of  no  delay." 
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«'  An  arrest  at  least/*  thought  the 
youth.  **  I  wish  to  heaven  M'Toddy 
had  not  left  me  1  Is  it  fair  to  ask/' 
he  continued,  aloud,  <'  of  what  nature 
your  business  is  with  Mr  Chatterton  ? 
I  am  his  most  intimate  acquaintance ; 
"whatever  you  say  to  me  is  sure  to 
reach  him/* 

**  I  must  speak  to  him  myself*  sir/* 
replied  the  stranger,  coldly.  **  Where 
am  I  likely  to  find  him?" 

*'  Oh»  most  likely  at  the  bankers,** 
said  the  young  man,  by  way  of  put- 
ting his  questioner  on  the  wrong 
scent.  "  He  has  just  stept  into  an 
immense  fortune  from  a  maiden  aunt, 
and  is  making  arrangements  to  pay 
ofif  all  his  debts.** 

"  There  are  some  he  will  find  it 
difficult  to  settle/*  replied  the  stranger 
with  a  sneer,  *<  in  spite  of  his  new- 
found wealth.** 

*'  Indeed,  sir !  What  an  exorbitant 
Jew  this  fellow  is ;  and  yet  I  never 
signed  any  bond  I** 

'*  Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  other, 
with  a  bitterer  sneer  than  before, 
"  and  at  the  same  time  such  as  he 
can*t  deny.  I  have  vouchers  for  every 
charge.** 

*'  Well,  he  will  not  dispute  your 
charges.  I  daresay  they  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  other  people  in 
the  same  situation  with  yourself.** 

**  Are  there  others  in  that  condi- 
tion?** enquired  the  stranoper;  ''what 
an  unprincipled  scoundrel !  *' 

"  Who,  sir  ?  How  dare  you  apply 
such  language  to  a  gentleman  ?" 

"  I  did  not,  sir,  apply  it  to  a  gentle- 
man; I  applied  it  to  Mr  Chatter- 
ton.** 

*'  To  wic,  sir !  It  was  to  me  I  Vm 
Mr  Chatterton,  sir;  and  now,  out 
with  your  writ — whose  suit  ?  What's 
the  amount?     Is  it  Stuiz  or  Dean  ?** 

The  stranger  stept  back  on  this  an- 
nouncement, and  politely  but  coldly 
lifted  his  hat. 

••  Oh,  curse  your  politeness !  **  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  in  the  extre- 
mity of  anger.    •'  Where*s  the  bill  ?  ** 

"  I  don't  know  your  meaning,  sir,** 
answered  the  stranger,  "in  talking 
about  writs  and  bills;  but*'— 

<*  Why — are  you  not  a  tailor,  or  a 
bootmaker,  or  something  of  the  kind  ? 
Don't  you  say  you  have  claims  on  me, 
and  don*t  you  talk  of  charges  with 


Touchers,  and  heaven  knows  what  ? 
Come,  let  us  hear.  I'll  give  you  a 
promissory  note,  and  I  daresay  my 
friend  Major  M* Toddy  will  give  me 
his  security." 

'*!  thought  you  bad  recently  suc- 
ceeded to  a  fortune,  sir  ?  but  that,  I 
suppose,  was  only  another  of  your 
false  and  unfounded  assertions.  Do 
you  know  me,  sir?" 

<<  No — except  that  you  are  the  most 
insulting  scoundrel  1  ever  met,  and 
that  I  wish  you  were  worth  powder 
and  shot.*' 

**  Let  that  pass,  sir,"  continued  the 
stranger,  with  a  bitter  smile.  *^  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  Captain  Smith,  sir?" 

"Of  twenty,  sir.  I  know  fifteen 
Captain  Smiths  most  intimately." 

"  But  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
five  unhonoured  by  your  acquain- 
tance. You  are  acquainted  with  Mrs 
Smith,  sir  ?  " 

**  I'm  acquainted  with  three-and- 
twenty,  sir.     What  then  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  hopes,  that  the  recollec- 
tion of  Oakside  would  have  induced 
you  to  treat  her  name  with  more  re- 
spect." 

Chatterton's  brow  grew  dark  with 
rage.  «  So,  then/*  he  said,  lifting  his 
hat  with  even  more  pride  and  coldness 
than  his  adversary — ^"  so,  then,  you're 
the  Captain  Smith  I  have  heard  of, 
and  it  was  no  false  report  ?  I  am  de- 
lighted, sir,  to  see  you  here,  and  to 
know  that  you  are  a  gentleman,  that 
I  may,  without  degradation  to  her 
Majesty's  commission,  put  a  bullet  or 
two  into  your  body.  Your  insulting 
conduct  deserves  chastisement,  sir, 
and  it  shall  have  it.** 

"  With  all  my  heart/*  replied  Cap- 
tain Smith  ;  <'  the  pleasure  of  calling 
you  to  account  was  the  object  of  my 
visit.  I  accept  your  challenge— only 
wondering  that  you  have  spirit  and 
honour  enough  left  to  resent  an  inten- 
tional afiront.  Can  we  meet  to- 
night?** 

"  Certainly.  I  shall  send  a  friend 
to  you  in  half  an  hour.  He  is  gone 
on  a  similar  message  to  another  per- 
son already ;  and  I  will  let  you  know 
at  what  hour  I  shall  be  disengaged.** 

"  Agreed/*  said  Captain  Smith ;  and 
the  enemies,  after  a  deep  and  formal 
bow  on  either  side,  pursued  their  way 
in  different  directions. 
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meanwhile  Mr  Nicholas 
lie  lady  leaning  on  his  arm^ 
led  in  silence,  for  the  lady's 
'ere  so  absorbed  that  she 
?ntion  to  the  many  prefa- 
I  with  which  her  companion 
nalljr  clearing  his  throat. 
t  of  fifty  different  ways  of 
g  a  conversation,  and  pat- 
id  to  the  rapid  pace  they 
:  at.  But  onward  still  hur- 
idjy  and  breatliless,  tired, 
^y    and    very   much   per- 

Clam  was  obliged  to  con- 
r  aide. 

U  eomes  of  Iklrs  Moss  writ- 
,**  he  muttered,  "  and  being 
lieal  character.  What  busi- 
le  to  go  publishing  all  that 
big  Tolume  above  my  man- 
.'  Woman's  Dif^nity;  deve- 
>ialognes?*  Without  that 
rould  have  found  out  that  I 
be  a  sympathizing  compa- 
lut  the  advantages  of  tra- 
kerer  should  have  left  num- 
U>  be  quarrelled  with  by 
pper-snapper  of  a  soldier, 
:ed  to  death  by  a  woman 
-m  synonymous  personage, 

would  say — that  I  encoun- 
ft  eoach.  'Pon  my  word, 
le  added  aloud,  driven  to 
D  by  fear  of  apoplexy  from 
they  were  hurrying  on  with, 
arrying  matters  a  little  too 
Teat  deal  too  fast  at  least. 
let  me  ask  jou  one  question, 

inly*  sir,**  replied  the  lady ; 
do  not  delay ! " 

moat  delay  though,  for  who 
ink  can  have  breath  enough 
peak  and  run?  And  now, 
ell  me,  ma'am,  what  all  this 
^wby  that  young  soldier  and 
reed  to  quarrel — what  you 
m  from   London  for,  and 

are  going  to  do  at  the  bar- 
rill  hear  it  all,  sir ;  you  shall 

when  we  arrive.  But  do 
m  mj  feelings  at  present,  I 
IMU     It  may  all  end  well,  if 

time;  but  if  not'* 

ik  of  the  lady,  and  her  tone 
I  tliii»  did  not  by  any  means 
>  to  Mr  Clam's  satisfaction. 

he  peredfed  at  once  that 


further  attempts  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery would  be  useless,  and  he  kept 
musing  on  the  strangeness  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, as  profoundly  puzzled  as 
before.  On  getting  into  the  barrack- 
yard,  the  lady  muffled  herself  in  her 
veil  more  closely  than  ever,  and  asked 
one  of  the  soldiers  she  met  in  the  arch- 
way, if  Captain  Hope  '^  was  in  his 
room  ?  " 

**  He's  not  come  ashore  yet,  ma'am," 
said  the  soldier ;  '<  we  expect  him  every 
moment  with  the  last  detachment  from 
the  transport." 

**  Not  come  yet?"  exclaimed  the 
lady ;  **  which  way  will  they  march 
in?" 

«<  Up  the  Main  Street,  and  across 
the  drawbridge,"  said  the  soldier, 
goodnatu  redly. 

«  I  wished  to  see  him — to  see  him 
alone.  Oh,  how  unfortunate  he  is  not 
arrived  I " 

«*  Now,  'pon  my  word,"  muttered 
Mr  Clam,  '<  this  is  by  no  means  a 
favourable  specimen  of  woman's  dig- 
nity developed  in  dialogues.  I  wish 
my  infernal  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
swelling-out  the  intellect  hadn't  led 
me  into  an  acquaintance  with  a  critter 
so  desperate  fond  of  the  soldiers  ;  and 
Captain  Hope,  too !  Oh,  I  see  how  it 
is — this  here  lady,  in  spite  of  all  her 
veils  and  pretences,  is  no  better  than 
she  should  be ;  or  rather,  a  great  deal 
worse.  Think  of  Mrs  M.  falling  into 
hysterics  about  a  Captain  Hope !  It's 
a  case  of  a  breach  of  promise.  What 
should  we  do  now,  ma'am?"  he  said, 
anxious  to  disengage  himself,  and  a 
little  piqued  at  the  want  of  confidence 
his  advances  had  hitherto  been  re- 
ceived with.  '« If  you'll  tell  me  the 
whole  story,  I  shall  be  able  to  ad- 
vise"  

<*  Oh,  you  will  know  it  all  ere  long. 
Soldier,"  she  said  to  the  man  who 
had  answered  her  former  questions, 
**  is  there  any  lady  in  the  barrack— 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  officers  ?  " 

'*  There's  onr  colonel,  ma'am— at 
least  the  colonel's  wife,  ma'am ;  she's 
inspecting  the  regiment's  baggage  in 
the  inner  court." 

«<  Come,  come !"  said  the  lady  hur- 
riedly, on  hearing  this,  and  again  Mr 
Clam  was  forced  along.  In  the  ipner 
court  a  stout  lady,  dressed  in  a  man's 
hat  and  a  green  riding-habit  without 
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the  skirts,  was  busily  employed  in 
taking  the  numbers  of  an  amazing 
quantity  of  trunks  and  boxes,  and  see- 
log  that  all  was  right,  with  the  skill 
and  quickness  of  the  guard  of  a  heavy 
coach.  She  looked  up  quickly  when 
she  saw  Mr  Clam  and  his  companion 
approach. 

"  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  ma- 
dam, for  addressing  you,**  said  the 
latter,  dropping  Mr  Clam*s  arm,  and 
lifting  her  yeil. 

<*  fie  quick  about  it,'*  said  the  colo- 
nel's wife ;  *'  I've  no  time  to  put  off. 
Hand  down  that  box.  No.  19,  H. 
O.,*'  she  continued  to  a  sergeant  who 
was  perched  on  the  top  of  the  lug- 
gage. 

*'  I  wished  to  see  you  on  a  very  in- 
teresting subject,  madam." 

*'  Love,  ril  bet  a  guinea — who  has 
deserted  you  now  ? — that  green  chesty 
Henicky,  No.  34." 

*'  There  is  an  officer  in  this  regi- 
ment of  the  name  of  Chatterton  ?  ** 

**  Yes ;  he's  one  of  my  young  raen, 
though  Fve  not  seen  him  yet.  What 
then  ?  •* 

<<  Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  minute 
alone  ?  '| 

<'  If  it's  on  regimental  business,  I 
shall  listen  to  you,  of  course ;  but  if 
it's  some  nonsensical  love  affair,  you 
must  go  to  Colonel  Sword.  I  never 
trouble  myself  about  such  matters." 

"  If  I  could  see  Colonel  Sword, 
madam  '* 

"  Why  can't  you  see  him  ?  Go 
into  the  commandant's  room.  You'll 
find  him  rocking  the  cradle  of  Tippoo 
Wellington,  my  youngest  son !  That 
other  box,  Henicky,  L.  M.-  And  who 
is  this  old  man  with  you  ? "  con- 
tinued Mrs  Sword.  **  Your  attorney. 
I  suppose  ?  See  that  you  aren't  ducked 
at  the  pump  before  you  get  out,  old 
man ;  for  1  allow  no  lawyers  inside 
these  walls." 

*«  Ma*am  ? "  enquired  Mr  Clam, 
bewildered  at  the  sudden  address  of 
the  officer  in  command. 

"  It's  a  fact,  as  you'll  find ;  so, 
make  haste,  young  woman,  and  Sword 
will  settle  your  business." 

"  Captain  Hope  is  not  come  on 
shore  yet,  I  believe  ?  "  said  the  lady. 

"  Charlie  Hope  ?  No  I  he's  bring- 
ing the  men  and  baggage.  Has  Ite 
deserted  you  too?  Go  to  Sword,  I 
tell  you;  and  let  your  legal  friend 
retreat  without  beat  of  drum.  How 
many  chests  is  this,  Henicky  ?  ** 
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The  Amazonian  Mrs  Sword  pro- 
ceeded with  her  work,  and  Mr  Clam 
stood  stupified  with  surprise.  His 
companion,  in  the  mean  time,  pro- 
ceeded as  directed  to  the  command- 
ant's house,  and  in  a  short  time  found 
herself  in  presence  of  Colonel  Sword* 

The  colonel  was  a  tall  thin  man, 
with  a  very  pale  face,  and  a  Teiy 
hooked  nose.  He  was  not  ezactlj 
rocking  the  cradle  of  Tippoo  Wel- 
lington, as  supposed  by  his  wife,  but 
he  was  reposing  in  an  easy  attitudflb 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  and  bis 
feet  thrown  forward,  and  his  hands 
deeply  ensconced  in  his  pockets.  The 
apparition  of  a  stranger  roused  him  in 
a  moment.  He  was  as  indefatigaliAe 
in  politeness,  as  his  wife  had  been  in 
her  regimental  duties. 

''I  was  in  hopes  of  finding  my 
brother.  Captain  Hope,  in  the  bar« 
racks,  sir,"  she  began ;  "  but  as  I  am 
disappointed,  I  throw  myself  on  your 
indulgence,  in  requesting  a  few  m* 
nutes'  private  conversation." 

"  A  sister  of  Captain  Hope?  de« 
lighted  to  see  you,  my  dear— did  yoa 
see  Mrs  Sword  as  you  came  in  ? " 

**  For  a  minute,  but  she  was  husjt 
and  referred  me  to  you." 

**  She's  very  good,  I  am  sure,"  said 
the  colonel.—"  How  can  I  be  of 
use?" 

"  I  have  a  sister,  Colonel  Sword* 
very  thoughtless,  and  very  young. 
She  became  acquainted  about  a  year 
ago  with  Mr  Chatterton  of  your  regi- 
ment— they  were  engaged — all  the 
friends  on  both  sides  approved  of  the 
match,  and  all  of  a  sudden  Mr  Cbat<« 
terton  wrote  a  very  insulting  letlef^ 
and  withdrew  from  his  engagement." 

'*  The  devil  he  did  ?  Is  your  sister 
like  you,  my  dear?" 

"  We  arc  said  to  be  like,  but  she  le 
much  younger — only  eighteen." 

"  Then  this  Chatterton  is  mi  ass* 
Good  God !  what  chances  silly  fellows 
throw  away  I  And  what  would  yea 
have  me  do?" 

**  Prevent  a  duel.  Colonel  Sword* 
My  brother  is  hot  and  fiery  ;  Mr 
Chatterton  is  rash  and  headstrong. 
There  will  be  enquiries,  explanation^ 
quarrels,  and  bloodshed.  Oh,  Co)- 
lunel,  help  me  to  guard  against  sa 
dreadful  a  calami^.  I  was  anxious 
to  see  Charles,  to  tell  him  that  the 
rupture  was  on  Marion's  side^ — that 
she  had  taken  a  dislike  to  Chatterton* 
We  have  kept  it  secret  from  eveij 
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I  havenH  even  told  my 

«  married^  then  ?** 

'apitain  Smith,  once  of  this 

41  old  friend.  Give  me  Tonr 
dear — we  most  Iceep  those 
g^  fellows  in  order.  If  I  see 
at  each  other,  Til  put  them 
rest  But  what  can  he  the 
of  Chatterton's  behaviour? 
ii  good  reports  of  him  from 
!  M*  Toddy  writes  me  he  is 
jonng  man  in  the  corps." 
i*t  pretend  to  guess.  He 
nnied  all  my  sister's  letters, 
d  ber  happy  in  her  new  po- 

t  position  was  that?** 

Tj  unhappy  one.     She  has 

id  nervous  ever  since.*' 

e  liked  the  rascal.    Strange 

you  girls  are !  Well,  Fit  do 

ril  give  my  wife  a  hint  of 
a  miiy  depend  on  it,  if  she 
band,  there  will  be  no  quar- 
der  her — 1  mean  under  my 
.  If  you  go  towards  tiie  har- 
il  most  liiiely  encounteryour 

In  the  meantime,  I  will  go 
rton,  and  take  all  necessary 
]g.  And  Captain  Smith 
thing  of  this  ?  *' 
ing. — He  was  on  a  visit  at 
my  sister's  home,  and  I  took 
tunity  of  his  absence,  to  run 

explain  matters  to  Charles. 
turn  to  town  immediately  ; 
m  missed,  my  husband  will 
Diries,  and  he  will  be  more 

0  pacify  than  my  brother.** 
',  they  parted  after  a  warm 
the  hand — but  great  events 
red  in  the  meuntime  in  the 
ard. 

is  that  young  woman?** 
Colonel's  wife,  to  our  as- 
ftiend  Mr  Clam.  *<  Have 
our  tongue,  sir? — who  is  she, 

>Q  were  to  draw  me  with 

eonld'nt  tell  you,  ma'am-. 

solemn    davit,"    said    Mr 

foa  won*t  tell,  won't  you?*' 
the  lady,  cocking  her  hat, 
Ig  the  mountain  of  baggage 
)  of  her  friend  Sergeant  Hen- 

1  tell  you,  sir,  f  insist  on 
and  If  you  don't  confess  this 

[  sliall  perhaps  find  means  to 


**  Me,  ma'am  ?  How  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  confess,  when  I  tell  yon  I 
know  nothing  about  her?  I  travelled 
with  her  from  London  in  the  coacfai— 
am  very  likely  to  get  shot  by  a  young 
soldier  on  her  account— brought  her 
here  at  a  rate  that  has  taken  awajr  all 
my  breath— and  know  no  more  about 
her  than  von  do."* 

*«  A  likely  story  I — ^but  it  won't  do 
for  me,  sir;  no,  sir — 1  see  yun  are  an 
attorney — ready  to  prosecute  some  of 
my  poor  young  men  for  breach  of 
promise ;  but  we  stand  no  nonsense  of 
that  kind  in  the  gallant  Sucking  Pid. 
geons.  So,  trot  off,  old  man,  and  take 
▼our  decoy-duck  with  yon,  or  1  think 
its  extremely  likely  you'll  be  tost  in 
a  blanket.  Do  you  hear? — go  for 
your  broken-hearted  Desdemona,  and 
Qouble-quick  out  of  the  yard.  I'll  teach 
a  set  of  lawyers  to  come  plaving  the 
Jew  to  my  voung  men.  They  shall 
jilt  every  girl  in  England  if  they  think 
proper,  and,  serve  them  right  too — 
and  no  pitiful  green- bag  rascal  shall 
trouble  them  about  such  trifles— right 
about  face — march**. 

**  Madam,*'  said  Mr  Clam,  in  the 
extremity  of  amazement  and  fear, 
*•  did  you  ever  happen  to  read  '  Wo- 
man's Dignity,  developed  in  Dia- 
logues?* It's  written  by  my  friend, 
Mrs  Moss,  No«  5,  Waterloo  Place, 
Wellington  Road,  Regent's  Park— in 
fact,  she's  my  next-door  neighbour — 
a  clever  woman,  but  corpulent,  verj 
corpulent — you  never  met  with  '  Wo- 
man's Dignity,  developed  in  Dla^ 
logues?'*' 

"  Woman's  idiocy,  enveloped  la 
petticoats  I  Who  the  devil  cares  about 
woman,  or  her  dignity  either  ?  1  never 
could  bear  the  contemptible  wretches* 
No — give  mo  a  man — a  good,  stout- 
hearted, front-rank  man — there's  some 
dignity  thero^with  the  eye  glaring, 
nostril  widening,  bayonet  fixedt  and 
double-quick  the  wordy  against  the 
enemies  line.  But  woman  s  dignity  1 
— let  her  sit  and  sew — work  squarei 
for  ottomans,  or  borders  for  chair- 
bottoms — psha!— beat  a  retreat,  old 
man,  or  you'll  be  under  the  pump  in 
two  minutes.  I'll  teach  you  to  talk 
nonsense  about  your  women — I  will-^ 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Jane  Sword 
and  I  command  the  Sucking  Pi- 
geons ! " 

*'  PigeoBs  don't  suck,  ma'am* 
Mrs  M.  lent  me  book  of  nat'ral  bis^ 
tory  " 
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"  You'll  find  thoy*ll  bite,  tho*— 
Henicky>  take  a  corporal's  guard, 
and" 

'*  Oh  no,  for  heaven^s  sake,  ma*am !  ** 
exclaimed  Mr  Clam.  **  Yourservant» 
ma* am.     Urn  off  this  moment.** 

The  unhappy  victim  of  Mrs  Moss's 
advice  to  travel  for  the  improvement 
of  his  mind,  thought  it  best  to  follow 
the  orders  of  the  military  lady  in  the 
riding-habit,  and  retired  as  quickly  as 
he  could  from  the  barrack-yard.  But^ 
on  arriving  at  the  outer  archway, 
shame,  or  curiosity,  or  some  other 
feeling,  made  him  pause.  *'  Am  1  to 
go  away,"  he  thought,  **  after  all, 
without  finding  out  who  the  lady  is, 
or  what  business  brought  her  here — 
what  she  knows  about  Chatterton — 
and  what  she  wants  with  Hope? 
There's  a  mystery  in  it  all.  Mrs  M. 
would  never  forgive  me  if  I  didn't 
find  it  out.  ril  wait  for  the  pretty 
critter — for  she  is  a  pretty  critter,  in 
spite  of  her  not  telling  me  her  story— 
I  think  I  never  saw  such  eyes  in  my 
life.  Yes-I'll  wait."  Mr  Ckm  ac- 
cordingly stopped  short,  and  looked 
sharply  all  round,  to  watch  if  his  fair 
companion  was  coming.  She  was  still 
detained  in  the  coloners  room. 

**  Will  you  pardon  me  for  address- 
ing a  stranger,  sir  ?*'  said  a  gentleman, 
politely  bowing  to  Mr  Clam. 

*'  Oh,  if  it's  to  ask  what  o'clock  it 
is,  or  when  the  coach  starts,  or  any 
thing  like  that,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
answer  you,  sir,  if  I  can,"  replied  Mr 
Clam,  whose  liking  for  new  acquaint- 
ances had  not  been  much  increased 
by  the  events  of  the  day. 

**  I  should  certainly  not  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  applying  to  you,"  con- 
tinued the  stranger,  **  if  it  had  not 
been  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances." 

**  Are  they  very  peculiar,  sir  ?"  en- 
quired Mr  Clam. 

««  Yes — as  you  shall  have  explsdned 
to  you  some  other  time." 

**  Oh,  you  won't  tell  them  now, 
won*t  you  ?  Here's  another  mystery. 
'Pon  my  word,  sir,  so  many  queer 
things  happen  in  this  town,  that  I 
wish  I  had  never  come  into  it.  I  came 


down  only  to-day  per  coach" 

*'  That  8  fortunate,  sir ;  if  you  are 
a  stranger  here,  your  service  to  me 
will  be  greater." 

**  What  is  it  you  want  ?  My  neigh- 
bour in  No.  5 — a  very  talented  woman, 
but  big,  uncommonly  big— says  in  her 
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book,  never  purchase  the  offspring  of 
the  sty  enveloped  in  canvass — which 
means,  never  meddle  with  any  thing 
you  don't  know." 

"  You  shall  know  all — but  I  must 
first  ask,  if  you  are  satisfied,  will  yoa 
be  my  friend  in  a  troublesome  matter 
in  which  I  am  a  party  ?*' 

'<  Oh,  you're  in  a  troublesome  mat- 
ter too,  are  you  ? — as  for  me,  I  came 
down  from  London  with  such  a  crit- 
ter, so  pretty,  so  gentle,  such  a  per- 
fect angel  to  look  at !" 

''Oh,  I  don't  wbh  to  have  your 
confidence  in  such  affairs.  1  am 
pressed  for  time,"  replied  the  stranger, 
smiling. 

**  But  I  tell  you,  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  matter  is  that  yoa 
need  my  help  in." 

'*  I  beg  pardon.  I  thought  yoa 
were  telling  me  an  adventure  of  year 
own" 

**  Well  sir,  this  beautiful  critter 
asked  my  help,  just  as  you're  doing*- 
dragged  me  hither  and  thither,  first 
asking  for  one  soldier,  then  anoUier." 

**  And  finally,  smiling  very  sweetly 
on  yourself.  I  know  their  ways" — 
said  the  stranger. 

«'  Do  you,  now  ?  Not  joking  ? — Oh 
lord  1  the  sooner  the  better,  for  such 
lips  to  smile  with,  are  not  met  with 
every  day.  Well  sir,  then  there  came 
up  a  puppy  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Chatterton." 

**  Oh,  Chatterton !"  said  the  stran- 
ger ;  *»  that  is  curious." 

"  And  insulted  us,  either  her  or  me, 
I  forget  which ;  but  I  blew  him  up, 
and  he  said  he  would  send  a  friend  to 
me  "—here  a  new  thought  seemed  to 
strike  Mr  Clam — his  countenance  as- 
sumed a  very  anxious  expression— 
<<  you're  not  his  friend,  sir  ? "  he 
Asked 

"  No  sir ;  far  from  it.  He  is  the 
very  person  with  whom  I  have  the 
quarrel." 

<*  You've  quarrelled  with  him  too? 
Another  breach  of  promise  ? — a  wild 
dog  that  Chatterton." 

'<  Another  breach  I  I  did  not  know 
that  that  was  your  cause  of  quarrel.** 

**  Nor  I ;  'pon  my  solemn  davit, 
I'm  as  ignorant  as  a  child  of  what  my 
quarrel  is  about ;  all  that  I  know  is» 
that  my  beautiful  companion  seemed 
to  hate  the  sight  of  him." 

**  Then  I  trust  you  won't  refuse  me 
your  assistance,  since  yon  have  in- 
sults of  your  own  to  chastise.     I  ex- 
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eTorv  moment.    My 
Capuin  Smith.*' 
d  minet  Nicholas  Claras  No. 

Mioo  Place,  Welling" 

sn,  geDtlemen/'  said  Major 
lj»  lifting  his  hat,  '<  Vm  a 
Dan — -fortunaius  nimiunii  as  a 
ay  say,  to  find  you  both  to- 

for   i  am  charged  with  an 
HI  to  yon  from  my  friend  Mr 
too." 
t  he  wants  to  make  it  up,  does 

asks  us  to  dinner?  No.  I 
O9"  said  Mr  Clam, 
en  yoa  know  the  alternative^ 
iel"said  the  Major. 
pay  for  my  own  dinner  at  the 
rplled  Mr  Clam  ;  **  of  course  I 
laL** 

Major  threw  a  glance  at  Mr 
rbicb  be  would  probably  have 
le  trouble  to  translate  into  two 
»  languages,  although  it  was 
itly  intelligible  without  any 
idoosy  but  be  had  no  time. 
mnI  to   Captain    Smith,   and 

t  Tery  sprry.  Captain  Smith, 
>  your  acquaintanco  on  such  a 
JuAb  occa&ion.  I've  heard  so 
f  you  from  mutual  friends,  that 
B  if  I  had  known  you  myself, 
dt  per  alium  facitper  #e—  I'm 
ll«Toddy  of  this  regiment." 
aTO  long  wbhed  to  know  you, 
and  I  hope  even  this  matter 
A  extend  any  of  its  bitterness 

gicntlemen  here  shook  hands 
•dfially— 

dD,  that's  a  mm  way/*  said  Mr 
'of  asking  a  fellow  to  go  out  and 
wlm  But  this  whole  place  is  a 
f.  ril  listen,  however,  and  find 
It  this  is  all  about." 
id  noo.  Captain  Smith,  let  me 
'ord  in  your  private  ear." 
ivateer !  that's  a  sort  of  ship," 
r  Clam. 

ato  eaTes-droppers,"  continued 
jor*  with  another  glance  at  Mr 
•**odi  profanum  vuigM,  as  a 
say— and  a  minute's  talk 
explain  matters.*' 
ibt  the  power  of  a  minute's 
*  any  snob  purpose,'*  said  Cap- 
jtfa^  with  a  smile ;  '*but,**  going 
'tfds  fiorther  from  Mr  Clam  at 
le  time — '*  I  shall  listen  to  you 
Basure.*' 

mI,  then,  I  canna  deny— com- 
I  A  body  may  lay-^-that  in  the 
Uiu  wo,  Gccxxvn. 


first  instance,  you  played  rather  a  se- 
vere trick  on  Mr  Chatterton." 

'*  1  plav  a  trick  1 "  exclaimed  Cap- 
tain Smith ;  '*  I  don't  understand  you. 
But  proceed,  I  beg.  I  will  not  inter- 
rupt you." 

"  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it's 
not  to  be  denied  that  Mr  Chatterton's 
method   of  showing  his  anger  was 
highly  reprehensible." 
.   «  His  anger,  M^jor  M'Toddy  1 " 

«  'Deed  ay,  just  his  anger  —  ira 
furor  brevis — and  it's  really  very  ex- 
cusable in  a  proud-spirited  young  man 
to  resent  his  being  jilted  in  such  a 
sudden  and  barefaced  manner." 

*'  /fe  jilted  !  but  again  I  beg  par- 
don— go  on," 

"  Nae  doubt— ifitff  dtdfio,  as  a  body 
may  say— the  lassie  had  a  right  to 
change  her  mind ;  and  if  she  thought 
proper  to  prefer  you  to  him,  I  canna 
see  what  law,  human  or  divine" 

"  Does  the  puppy  actually  try  to 
excuse  himself  on  so  base  a  calumny 
as  that  Marion  preferred  me  ?  Major 
M*  Toddy,  I  am  here  to  receive  your 
message ;  pray  deliver  it,  and  let  us 
settle  this  matter  as  soon  as  possible." 

'*  Whar's  the  calumny?*^  said  the 
major.  ''  You  wadna  have  me  to  be- 
lieve, Captain  Smith,  that  the  lady 
does  not  prefer  you  to  him  ?" 

**  Now  perhaps  she  does,  for  she 
has  sense  enough  and  pride  enough,  I 
hope,  to  despise  him ;  but  never  girl 
was  more  attached  to  a  man  in  the 
world  than  she  to  Chatterton.  Her 
health  is  gone<»she  has  lost  the  liveli- 
ness of  youth.  No,  no — 1  am  much 
afraid,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  passed, 
she  is  fond  of  the  fellow  yet." 

**  How  long  have  you  suspected 
this?"  enquired  the  major. 

•*  For  some  time  ;  before  mv  mar- 
riage, of  course,  I  had  not  such  good 
opportunities  of  judging  as  I  have 
had  since." 

•'  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  the 
major,  in  a  sympathizing  tone ;  *'  it*s  a 
bad  business.  But  if  you  had  these 
suspicions  before,  what  for  did  you 
marry  ?  " 

"  Why?  Do  you  think  things  of 
that  sort  should  hinder  a  man  from 
marrying  the  girl  he  likes  ?  Mrs  Smith 
regrets  it  as  much  as  I  do. ' 

"  Then  what  for  did  she  not  tell 
Chatterton  she  was  going  to  marry 
you?" 

"  What  right  had  he  to  know,  sir  ?" 

''  A  vera  good  right,  I  think;  or  if 
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he  hadna»  I  wad  liko  to  know  wha 
had?" 

**  There,  sir,  we  diflfcr  in  opinion. 
Will  you  deliver  your  message,  name 
your  place  and  hour,  and  I  shall  meet 
you.  I  shall  easily  get  a  friend  in  this 
town,  though  I  thought  it  better  at 
one  titne  to  &pp1y  to  a  civilian  ;  but  I 
fear,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  <'  my 
friend  Mr  Clam  will  scarcely  do." 

**  I  i-eally  dinna  ken — I  positively 
don't  know,  as  a  body  may  sav,  how 
to  proceed  in  this  matter.  In  the  first 
place,  if  your  wilb  is  over  fund  of 
Chatterton." 

"  My  wife,  sir  ?" 

**  *Dced  ay — placetu  uxor,  as  a  body 
may  say — 1  say  if  your  wife  coutinues 
to  like  Chdtterton,  you  had  better 
send  a  miDSSng^c  to  him,  and  not  he  to 
you." 

*'  So  I  would,  if  she  gave  me  occa- 
sion. Major  M* Toddy  ;  but  if  your 
friend  boasts  of  any  thing  of  that  kind, 
his  conduct  n  still  more  infamous  and 
intolerable  than  I  thought  it." 

•»  But  your  aiusel* — your  own  self 
told  mo  so  this  minute.' 

'*  You  mistake,  sir.  I  say  that  Ma- 
rion Hapc,  my  wife's  sister,  is  still 
foolish  enough  to  liko  him.*' 

«*  Your  wife's  sister!  You  didna 
marry  Chaltcrton's  sweetheart?" 

«*  No,  sir — her  elder  sister." 

**  Oh,  lurd,  if  I  had  my  fingers 
round  the  thrapple  o'  that  leeiu' 
scoundrel  on  the  tap  of  the  coach! 
Gie  me  your  hand,  Captain  Smith — it's 
all  a  mistake.  Til  set  it  right  in  two 
minutes.  Come  with  tne  to  Chatter- 
ton's  rooms — ye'U  make  him  the  hap- 
piest man  in  England.  He's  wud  wi' 
love — mad  with  affection,  as  a  body 
may  say.  He  thought  you  had  run 
off  with  his  sweetheart,  and  it  was 
only  her  sister ! " 

Captain  Smith  began  to  have  some 
glimmerings  of  the  real  state  of  tho 
case  ;  and  Mr  Clam  was  on  the  point 
of  going  up  to  where  they  stood  to 
make  further  eiK^uiries  for  tho  im- 
provement of  his  mind,  wheu  his  tra- 
velling companion,  again  dee))ly  veiled, 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Move  not  for  your  life ! "  she 
said. 

'<  I'm  not  agoing  to  move,  ma'am." 

**  Let  them  go,"  she  continued ; 
"  we  can  get  down  by  a  side  street. 
If  they  see  me,  I'm  lost. 

<«  Lost  again !  The  mystery  grows 
deeper  and  deeper." 
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*'  One  of  these  is  my  husband." 

Mr  Clam  dropt  her  arm.  <*  A  maiv 
ried  woman,  and  running  after  etp- 
taiiis  and  colonels  1  Will  you  czplttu 
a  little,  ma'am,  for  my  bead  ia  so  pm- 
zled,  that  hang  me  if  1  know  whethor 
I  stand  on  my  hiead  or  my  beeU?" 

*'  Not  now — sometime  or  otbbr yea 
will  perhaps  know  all ;  but  come  Wtth 
me  to  the  beach — all  will  end  well." 

*'  Will  it?— then  I  hope  to  hetTSD 
it  will  end  soon,  for  an  hour  or  two 
more  of  this  will  kill  mo." 

The  two  gentlemen,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  disappeared,  and  Mr  dam 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  hurried  off  to 
tho  harbour,  when  a  >'oung  officer 
came  rapidly  towards  them. 

"  Charles  I "  cried  the  lady,  and 
put  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

'<  There  she  goes ! "  said  Mr  Clam 
— "  another  soldier! — She'll  know  the 
whole  army  soon." 

**  Mary!"  exclaimed  the  soldiei^ 
'*  so  good,  so  kind  of  you  to  come  to 
receive  me." 

"  1  wished  to  see  you  particularly," 
she  said,  '<  alone,  for  one  minute." 

The  brother  and  sister  retired  to 
one  side,  leaving  Mr  Clam  once  more 
out  of  ear-shot. 

"  Moro  whispering!"  muttered  that 
disappointed  gentleman.  "  This  can 
never  enlarge  the  intellect  or  improve 
the  mind.  Mrs  M.  is  a  humbug — nol 
a  drop  of  information  can  I  get  for 
love  or  money.  Nothing  but  Whis- 
perings here,  closetings  there — ill 
that  comes  to  my  share  is  threats  of 
shootings  and  duckings  under  pumps. 
I'll  go  hack  to  Waterloo  Plac«  this 
blessed  night,  and  burn  *  Woman's 
Dignity'  the  moment  I  get  home.'* 

«  Tl'ien  let  us  go  to  Chatterton's 
rooms,"  said  the  young  officer,  giving 
his  arm  to  his  sister ;  '*  I  have  no  donbt 
he  will  explain  it  all,  and  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  your  husband." 

'<  She's  going  to  see  her  husband ! 
She's  the  wickedest  woman  in  Eng- 
land," said  Mr  Clam,  who  caught  toe 
last  sentence. 

"  Still  here?"  said  a  voice  at  bis 
ear — «*  lurking  about  the  barracks ! " 

He  looked  round  and  saw  the  irate 
features  of  the  tremendous  Mrs  Sword. 
He  made  a  rapid  bolt  and  disappeared^ 
as  if  he  had  a  pulk  of  Cossacks  in  fnll 
chase  at  his  heels. 

The  conversation  of  the  good-na- 
tured Colonel  Sword  with  Chattorton 
had  opened  that  young  hero's  eyes  so 
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U>  the  follj  of  hb  condaet^ 
needed  manj  encouraging 
firom  hiB  8i]|>crior  to  keep 
m  unking  into  despair. — 
fhoald  hare  been  such  a  fool>** 
^  as  to  think  that  Marion  would 
ij  body  to  me ! "  Such  was 
of  his  soliloquy*  from  which 
perceiTed,  that  in  spite  of  his 
'  of  his  stupidity*  he  had  not 
Lost  his  good  opinion  of  him- 

0  tliink  that  she  would  marry 
fellow  of  thirty.six!  What 
think  of  me !  How  lucky  I 
vrite  to  my  father  that  I  had 
matters  off.  Do  you  think 
fr  forgive  me,  colonel  ?" 
five  you,  my  dear  fellow?" 
colonel ;  "  girls>  as  Mrs  Sword 
i  such   fuuls*  they'll  forgive 

1  Captain  Smith  1 — a  fine  gen- 
fellow — the  husband  of  Ma- 
ter— I  have  insulted  him — I 
lit  hioB,  of  course.*' 
fighting  here,  young  man  ; 
St  apologize  if  you've  done 
.if  not,  he  must  apologize  to 
n  Sword  would  never  look 
duel   between  two  Sucking 

IP 

m 

m  I  must  apologize.'* 
eanua  have  a  better  chance— 
t  have  a  better  opportunity, 
J  may  say,"  said  the  bilingual 
Btering  the  room,  "  for  here's 
Smith  ready  to  accept  it." 
th  all  his  heart,  I  assure  you,*' 
%  gentleman,  shaking  Chatter- 
JM ;  ''  so  I  beg  you'll  say  no 
toot  it.*' 

b  b  all  right— just  as  it  should 
id  the  Colonel.  "  Captain 
ronll  plead  poor  Chatter  ton's 
ith  the  offended  lad  v." 
laps  the  culprit  had  better  bo 
1  advocate  —  he  will  find  the 
aj  favourably  disposed;  and 
i^e  is  herself  at  the  Waterloo 
^^^^        • 

rfcm  here!"  exclaimed  Chat- 
^  good  heavens,  what  an  atro- 
m  I  have  been  1 " 
)  is  Indeed,'*  replied  the  Cap- 
E  knew  she  would  be  anxious 
ve  her  brother  Charles  on  his 
V  and  as  I  had  wormed  out 
er  the  circumstances  of  this 
quarrel  "— 

mrntium  ira  amorii  redinlegratio 
a  body  may  say/*  interposed 
If  *  Toddy* 
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"  And  was  determined  to  enquire 
into  it,  I  thought  that  the  pretence  of 
welcoming  Captain  Hope  would  allay 
any  suspicion  of  my  intention ;  and  so, 
with  her  good  mother's  perndssion,  I 
brought  her  down,  leaving  my  wife  in 
Henley  Street" 

"  Where  she  didn't  long  remain," 
said  no  other  than  Captain  Charles 
Hope,  himself  leading  in  Mrs  Smith, 
the  mysterious  travelling  acquaintance 
of  Mr  Clam. 

*'  Do  you  forgive  me,*'  she  said  to 
her  husband,  '<  for  coming  down  with- 
out your  knowledge  ?  " 

''I  suppose  I  must,"  said  Captain 
Smith,  laughing,  ''on  condition  that 
you  pardon  me  for  the  same  offence?" 

"  And  noo,  then,"  said  Major 
M* Toddy,  "I  propose  that  we  all, 
together  and  singly,  canjunctim  ac 
separatim — as  a  body  may  say — go 
down  instanter  to  the  Waterloo  Hotel. 
We  can  arrange  every  thing  there 
better  than  here,  for  we  must  hear  the 
other  side — audi  alteram  partem,  as  a 
body  may  say." 

•*  This  will  be  a  regular ^owr  de  noce, 
as  you  would  say.  Major,"  remarked 
Colonel  Sword,  giving  his  arm  to  Mrs 
Smith. 

"  It's  a  nos  non  nobis,  poor  aold  ba- 
chelors— as  a  body  may  say,"  replied 
the  BIdjor,  and  the  whole  party  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hotel. 

Mr  Clam,  on  making  his  escape 
from  the  fulminations  of  Mrs  Sword, 
had  been  rejoiced  to  see  his  carpet- b^ 
still  resting  against  the  wall  under  the 
archway  of  the  inn,  as  ho  had  left  it 
when  he  first  arrived. 

"  Waiter  I "  he  cried ;  and  the  same 
long-haired  individual  in  the  blue 
coat,  with  the  napkin  over  his  arm, 
came  to  his  call. 

**  Is  there  any  coach  to  Lotidon  this 
evening?" 

•'  Yes,  sir— at  half-past  six." 

<* Thank  heaven!*  exclaimed  Mr 
Clam,  «  I  shall  got  out  of  this  infbtnal 
town.    Waiter !  ** 

"  Yes,  sir.** 

«  I  came  from  London  to-day  wfih 
a  lady — close  veiled,  all  muffled  up. 
She  is  a  married  woman,  too — mote 
shame  for  her." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  dine  before  you 
go,  sir?"  said  the  waiter,  not  attend- 
ing to  Mr  Clam's  observations. 

"  No.  Her  husband  doesn't  know 
Bhe*s  here  ;  but,  waiter,  Mr  Chatter- 
ton  does."     Mr  Clam  accompvikd 
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this  piece  of  information  with  a  signi- 
ficant wink,  which,  however,  made  no 
sensible  impression  on  the  waiter's 
mind. 

"Yes,  Chatterton  does;  for  you 
may  depend  on  it,  by  this  time  he*s 
found  out  who  she  is.*' 

**  Yes,  sir.  Have  you  secured  a 
place,  sir  ? " 

"  Now,  she  wouldn't  have  her  hus- 
band know  she  is  hero  for  the  world." 

<*  Outside  or  in,  sir  ?  The  office  is 
next  door  "^continued  the  waiter. 

«  Then,  there's  a  tall  gentleman, 
who  speaks  with  a  curious  accent.  I 
wonder  who  the  deuce  he  can  bo." 

*'  No  luggage  but  this,  sir  ?  Por- 
ter will  take  it  to  the  office,  sir." 

**  Nor  that  dreadful  he-woman  in 
the  hat — who  the  mischief  can  lA^  be  1^ 
What  had  Chatterton  done  ? — who  is 
the  husband?  —  who  is  the  lady? 
Waiter,  is  there  a  lunatic  asylum 
here?" 

**  No,  sir.     We've  a  penitentiary." 

"  Then,  *pon  my  davit,  the  young 
woman" 

But  Mr  Clam's  observation,  what- 
ever it  was — and  it  was  evidently  not 
very  complimentary  to  his  travelling 
companion — was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  happy  party  from 
Cbatterton's  rooms. 

Mr  Clam  looked  first  at  the  colonel 
and  Captain  Hope,  and  Mrs  Smith-— 
but  they  were  so  busy  in  their  own 
conversation,  that  they  did  not  ob- 
serve him.  Then  followed  Major 
M< Toddy,  Captain  Smith,  and  Mr 
Chatterton. 

'*  Here's  our  civil  friend,"  said  the 
Major — **  amicus  nosier,  as  a  body 
may  say." 

*•  Oh, by  Jove!"  said  Mr  Chatter- 
ton, '<  I  ought  to  teach  this  fellow  a 
lesson  in  natural  history." 

**  He's  the  scientific  naturalist  that 
called  you  popinjay,"  continued  the 
major — "  ludit  convivia  miles,  as  a  body 
may  say." 

"  He's  the  fellow  that  refused  to 
be  my  friend,  and  told  me  some  fool- 
ish story  of  bis  flirtations  with  a  lady 
he  met  in  the  coach,"  added  Captain 
Smith. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr  Clam,  <'  I'm 


of  Mystery.  [Jin. 

here  in  search  of  information ;  will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  what 
we  have  all  been  fighting,  and  qotr- 
rolling,  and  whispering,  and  threaten- 
ing about  for  the  last  two  hours  ?  Ifj 
esteemed  and  talented  neighbour*  tM 
author  of  '  Women*s  Dignity  de?^ 
loped  in  Dialogues  " 

*'  May  gang  to  the  deevil,**  inttr- 
posed  Major  M*Toddy — **  abeai  hi 
malam  crucem,  as  a  body  may  say— 
We've  no  time  for  havers^  i/^rcs,  j»« 
guarj  as  a  body  may  say.  WhatTt 
the  number  of  her  room  ?  " 

<«  No.  14,"  said  the  Captiuo,  tnd 
the  three  gentlemen  passed  on. 

"  Her  room ! "  said  Mr  Clam,  ''an- 
other lady  I     Waiter ! " 

«  Yes  sir." 

"  I'll  send  you  a  post-office  order 
for  five  shillings,  if  you'll  find  out  aD 
this,  and  let  me  know  the  partieuUn 
— address  to  me.  No.  4,  Waterloo 
Place,  Wellington  Road,  Regent's 
Park,  London.  I've  done  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  gain  information  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  Mrs  If., 
but  it's  of  no  use.  Let  me  know  as 
soon  as  you  discover  any  things  and 
I'll  send  you  the  order  by  return  of 
post." 

"  Coach  is  coming,  sir,"  said  the 
waiter. 

*'  And  I'm  going ;  and  very  glad  I 
am  to  get  out  of  the  town  aliva. 
And  as  to  the  female  banditti  in  tlie 
riding  habit,  with  all  the  trunks  and 
boxes;  if  youil  let  me  know"^— * 

"  The  coach  can't  wait  a  momentt 
sir." 

Mr  Clam  cast  a  despairing  look  as 
he  saw  his  last  hope  of  finding  out 
the  mystery  disappear.  He  stept  into 
the  inside  of  the  coach— 

*'  Coachman,"  he  said,  with  bis 
foot  on  the  step — «*  There's  no  lady 
inside,  is  there?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Then  drive  on  ;  if  there  had  been, 
I  wouldn't  have  travelled  a  mile  wiUi 
her."  The  roll  of  the  coach  drowned 
the  remainder  of  Mr  Clam's  eloquence; 
and  it  is  much  feared  that  his  enqui- 
ries have  been  unsuccessful  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 
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have  a  rery  considerable  re- 
Tor  the  writer  of  the  Tour  of 
we  are  about  to  give  extracts 
following  pages.  The  Marquis 
idonderry  is  certainly  no  com- 
erson.  Wo  are  perfectly  aware 
i  has  been  nncommoaly  abused 
i  Whigs — which  we  regard  as 
a  necessary  tribute  to  his  name ; 
i  has  received  an  ultra  share  of 
rom  the  Radicals — which  we 

as  equally  to  his  honour ;  and 
i  U  looked  on  by  all  the  neutrals, 
lever  colour,  as  a  personage  too 
itforward  to  be  managed  by  a 
id  a  smile.  Yet,  for  all  these 
t  we  like  him  the  better,  and 
IB  lays  the  old  song — 

We  bftd  within  the  realm 
Rve  hundred  good  as  he." 

a  straightforward,  manly,  and 
piriled  noble,  making  up  his 
without  fee  or  reward,  and 
D^  it  with  as  little  fear  as  he 
It  up ;  managing  a  large  and 
ent  populatiou  with  that  autho^ 
tuch  derives  its  force  from  good 
on ;  constant  in  his  attendance 
I  parliamentary  duty  ;  plain- 
1  there,  as  he  is  every  where ; 
ouessing  the  influence  which 
Itjr  gives  in  every  part  of  the 
,  however  abounding  in  polish 
ace-hunting. 

early  career,  too,  has  been 
•  He  was  a  soldier,  and  a  gal- 
oe.  His  mission  to  the  Allied 
I,  In  the  greatest  campaign  ever 
ill  Europe>  showed  that  he  had 
leots  of  council  as  well  as  of  the 
and  his  appointment  as  ambas- 
to  Vienna,  gave  a  character  of 
and  even  of  splendour,  to  Bri- 
iplomacy  which  it  had  seldom 
led  before,  and  which,  it  is  to 
ped»  it  may  recover  with  as  little 
as  possible. 

eveo  like  his  employment  of  his 
looos  time.  Instead  of  giving 
»  the  fooleries  of  fashionable 
le  absurdities  of  galloping  after 
and  foxes,  for  months  together, 
Iton,  or  the  patronage  of  those 


scenes  of  perpetual  knavery  which  be- 
long to  the  race-course,  the  Marquis 
has  spent  his  vacations  in  making 
tours  to  the  most  remarkable  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  Englishmen 
are  great  travellers,  and  that  our  nobi- 
lity are  in  the  habit  of  wandering  over 
the  Continent.  But  the  world  knows 
no  more  of  their  discoveries,  if  they 
make  such,  or  of  their  views  of  society 
and  opinions  of  governments,  if  they 
ever  take  the  trouble  to  form  any  upon 
the  subject,  than  of  their  notions  of 
the  fixed  stars.  That  there  are  many 
accomplished  among  them,  many 
learned,  and  many  even  desirous  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  what  Burke 
called  '*  the  mighty  modifications  of 
the  human  race,"  beginning  with  a 
land  within  fifteen  miles  of  our  shores, 
and  spreading  to  the  extremities  of 
the  earth,  we  have  no  doubt.  But  in 
the  countless  majority  of  instances, 
tho  nation  reaps  no  more  benefit  from 
their  travels  than  if  they  had  been 
limited  from  Bond  Street  to  Berkeley 
Square.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry.  He  travels 
with  his  eyes  open,  looking  for  objects 
of  interest,  and  recording  them.  We 
are  not  now  about  to  give  him  any 
idle  panegyric  on  the  occasion.  We 
regret  that  his  tours  are  so  rapid,  and 
his  journals  so  brief.  He  passes  by 
many  objects  which  we  should  wish 
to  see  illustrated,  and  turns  ofi^  from 
many  topics  on  which  we  should  desire 
to  hear  the  opinions  of  a  witness  on 
tho  spot.  But  we  thank  him  for  what 
he  has  given ;  hope  that  he  will  spend 
his  next  autumn  and  many  others  as 
he  has  spent  the  former ;  and  wish  him 
only  to  write  more  at  large,  to  give 
us  more  characters  of  the  rank  with 
which  he  naturally  associates,  draw 
moro  contrasts  between  the  growing 
civilization  of  the  European  kingdoms 
and  our  own ;  and,  adhering  to  his 
own  straightforward  conceptions,  and 
telling  them  in  his  own  sincere  style, 
give  us  an  annual  volume  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

Steam-boats  and  railways  have  pro- 
duced one  curious  effect,  which  no 


Sceem-voyage  to  Constantinople,  by  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  in  1840-41,  and  tp 
|al^  tmin,  ^c.     Py  the  Martjuig  of  Londonderry,   In  2  vols.  8vp, 
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ono  anticipated.  Of  all  levellers  tlioy 
are  the  greiitest.  Their  superiority 
to  all  other  modes  of  travoUiii^  crowds 
them  with  tiie  peer  as  well  as  the  pea- 
sant.  Cabinets^  and  even  (juccnp^  now 
abandon  their  easy,  but  lazy,  equi- 
pages for  the  bird-like  flight  of  iron 
and  fire,  and  tliough  the  "special  train" 
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ing  is  common  on  the  outsides  of  the 
shops.  The  shipping,  which  here 
form  a  part  of  the  town  furniture^  and 
are  to  be  seen  every  whore  in  the 
midst  of  the  streets,  are  painted  with 
every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  and 
carved  aud  ornamented  according  to 
such  ideas  of  taste  in  sculpture  as  are 


still  sounds  exclu:$ive,  the  principle  of    ])revalent  among  Dutchmen ;  and  the 


commixture  is  already  there,  aud  all 
ranks  will  sweep  on  to,; other. 

The  Manpus,  wisely  adoptinof  tlio 
bourgeois  mode  of  travellingi  si  t  forth 
from  the  Tower  Stairs,  on  a  lovely 
morning  at  tho  close  of  August  1810. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  idea  of  a  general, 
an  ambassador,  and  a  peer,  with  his 
marchioness    and    suite,    embarking 


wholo  exhibits  a  good  specimen  of  a 
people  whu  have  as  much  to  struggle 
with  mud  as  if  they  had  been  born  so 
many  eels,  and  whose  conceptions  of 
the  real  colour  of  tho  sky  are  even  a 
shade  darker  than  our  own. 

Tho  steam-boats  also  form  a  strik- 
ing feature,  which  utterly  eluded  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors.     There  are 


on  board  tho  common  conveyance  of    here,  bearing  all  colours,  from  all  the 


the  common  race  of  mankind,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  an  absolute 
impossibility ;  but  the  cvjuinion  sense 
of  tho  world  has  now  di  ciUnd  other- 
wise. Speed  and  safety  arc  wisely 
judged  to  be  valuable  compensations 
for  stato  and  seclusion  ;  and  when  wo 
see  majesty  itsi'lf,  after  making  tho 
experiment  of   yachts   and   frijrates. 


Ilhenish  towns,  smoking  and  suffocat- 
ing the  Dutch,  dying  past  their  hard- 
working, slow-moving  craft ;  and 
bringing  down,  and  carrying  away, 
cargoes  of  every  species  of  mankind. 
Tho  increase  of  Holland  in  wealtii 
and  activity  since  the  separation  from 
Belgium,  the  Marquis  regards  as  le- 
murkable ;  and  evidently  having  no 


quietly  and  comfortably  return  to  its  penchant  for  our  cousin  Leopold*  he 
palace  on  board  a  steamer,  we  may 
be  tho  less  surprised  at  tinding  tho 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  and  his  fa- 
mily making  their  way  across  tho 
Channel  in  tho  steamer  Giratle.  Yet 
it  is  to  bo  rcmarkeil,  that  though  no- 
thing can  be  more  miscellaneous  than 
the  passengers,  consisting  of  Knglish- 
inen,  Frenchmen,  (iermaus,  and  Yan- 
koo ;  of  Jews,  Turks,  and  hfTeiics ;  of 
tourists,  physicians,  smugglers,  aud  all 
the  other  diversities  of  idling,  busi- 
ness, and  knavery;  yet  families  who 
choose  to  pay  fir  them,  may  have  sepa- 
rate cabins,  and  enjoy  as  mueli  privacy 
as  is  possible  with  specimens  of  all  the 
world  within  half-an-inch  of  their 
abode. 

The  voyage  was  without  incident ; 
and  after  a  thirty  hours'  passage,  tho 
Giraffe  brought  them  to  the  Brill  and 
Rotterdam.  It  lias  been  an  old  ob- 
servation that  tho  Dutch  clean  every 
thing  but  themselves ;  aud  no  thing  can 
be  more  matter  of  fact  than  that  tho 
dirtiest  thing  in  a  houso  in  Holland  is 
generally  the  woman  under  whose 
direction  all  this  scrubbing  has  been 
accomplished.  The  first  aspect  of 
Rotterdam  is  strongly  in  favour  of  tho 
people.  It  exhibits  very  considerable 
neatness  for  a  seaport — tho  Wapping 
of  the  kingdom ;  paint  and  eveu  gild- 


declares  that  Rotterdam  is  at  this 
moment  worth  more  solid  money  than 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  and,  he  believer* 
"  all  Leopold's  kingdom  together." 

At  Autwurp,  he  happened  to  arrive 
at  the  celebration  of  the  fete  in  honour 
of  Rubens.  "  To  commemorate  the 
painter  may  be  all  very  well,"  he  ob- 
serves ;  **  but  it  is  not  very  well  to  sec 
a  large  plaster- of- Paris  statue  erected 
on  a  lofty  pedestal,  and  crowned  with 
laurels,  while  tho  whole  population  of 
tho  town  is  called  out  for  fourteen 
days  together,  to  indulge  in  idleness 
and  dissipation,  merely  to  annoilnoe 
that  Rubens  was  a  famed  Dutch 
painter  in  times  long  past."  Wo  think 
it  lucky  for  the  Marquis  that  ho  liad 
left  Antwerp  before  he  called  Rubens 
a  Dutch  painter.  ^Ve  are  afraid  that 
he  would  have  hazarded  a  summary 
application  of  tho  Lynch  law  of  the 
Flemish  avengers  of  their  country. 

**  \i  such  celebrations,"  says  the 
Marquis,  **  arc  proper,  why  not  do 
equal  honour  to  a  Snaks-peiire,  a  Pitt, 
a  Newton,  or  any  of  those  iilustrinui 
men  by  whose  superior  iutcliigenco 
society  has  so  greatly  profited  ?"  The 
obvious  truth  is,  that  such  "  celebra- 
tions **  are  not  to  our  taste  ;  that  there 
is  sometliin^;  burlesque,  to  our  ideas, 
iu  this  uscle;<s  honour ;  aud  that  we 
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think  a  bonfire^  a  discharge  of  squibs^ 
or  CTen  a  discharge  of  rhetoric,  and  a 
display  of  ciusei  banners  and  buifuoncry, 
does  Dot  supply  the  most  natural  way 
of  rcTlving  the  memory  of  departed 
geDiae.     At  the  same  time,  they  have 
tisuir  uiCj  where  they  do  not  create 
tL^eir  ridicule.     On  the  Continent^  life 
U  idie ;  and  the  idlers  are  more  harm- 
k- -;>[y  eoBploycil  goinjf  to  those  page- 
a:i;s  than  ia  the  gin-shop.    The  finery 
and  the  foolery  together  also  attract 
str^iTigers,  the  idlers  of  other  towns;  it 
oiJ^es  money,  it  makes  con  versa  tioD» 
it  izuikeb  amusement,  and  it  kills  time. 
Caa  it  haTe  better  recommendations 
toninc-ty-niDe  hundredths  of  mankind? 
In  l>40j  when  this  tour  was  written, 
all  the  politicians  of  the  earth  were 
deciding,  in  their  Tarious  coffee-houses, 
what  all  the  monarchs  were  to  do  with 
the  Eastern  question.     Stopford  and 
Napier  were  better  employed,  in  bat- 
tering down  the  fortifications  of  Acre, 
and  the  politicians  were  soon  relieved 
from  their  care  of  the  general  concerns 
of  Europe.  England  settled  this  matter 
u  she  had  often  done  before,  and  by 
the  means  which  she  has  always  found 
more  natnral  than  protocols.     But  a 
eurioos  qaettion  is  raised  by  the  Mar- 
quis, as  to  the  side  on  which  Belgium 
might  be  inclined  to  stand  in  case  of 
as  European  struggle ;  his  opinion  be- 
ing altogetherybr  the  English  alliance. 
"  France  could  undoubtedly  at  first 
seize  possession  of  a  country  so  close 
to  her  empire  as  to  he  in  fact  a  pro- 
vince.    But  still,  with  Antwerp  and 
other  fortraues,  Holland  in  the  rear, 
and  HanoTer  and  Germany  at  hand, 
and,  aboTO  all,  England,  aiding  per- 
haps with  a  British  army,  the  inde- 
pendence of  King  Leopold's  throne 
and  kingdom  might  be  more  perma- 
nently secured  by  adhering  to  the  Al- 
lies, than  if  he  linked  himself  to  Louis 
Philippe,  in  whose  power  alone,  in 
case  of  non-resistance  to  France,  he 
woaM  OTer  afterwards  remain ;  and 
ht  better  would  it  be,  in  my  opinion, 
for  this  founder  of  a  Belgian  monarchy, 
if  he  would  achieve  for  his  dynasty  an 
hoDonrable  duration,  to  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  many,  and  reap 
advantages  from  all,  than  to  place  his 
dntioy  at  the  mercy  of  the  future 
nders  of  France." 

No  doubt  thb  is  sound  advice ;  and 
if  the  decision  were  to  depend  on  him- 
self there  can  be  ai  little  doubt  that 
he  would  be  iriier  in  aceepting  the 
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honest  aid  of  England,  than  throwing 
hb  crown  at  the  feet  of  France.  But 
ho  reigns  over  a  priest-ridden  king- 
dom, and  Popery  will  settle  the  point 
for  him  on  tho  first  shock.  His  situa- 
tion certainly  is  a  singular  one;  as  the 
uncle  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
the  6on-in  law  of  the  King  of  France, 
he  seems  to  have  two  anchors  dropped 
out,  either  of  which  might  secure  a 
throne  in  ordinary  times.  But  times 
that  are  not  ordinary  may  soon  arise, 
and  then  he  must  cut  both  cables  and 
trust  to  his  own  steerage.  If  coldness 
is  prudence,  and  neutrality  strength, 
he  may  weather  the  storm  ;  but  it 
would  require  other  qualities  to  pre« 
serve  Belgium. 

Brussels  was  full  of  English.  Tho 
Marquis  naturally  talks  in  the  style 
of  one  accustomed  to  large  expen- 
diture. The  chief  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish residents  in  Brussels,  are  fami- 
lies **  who  live  there  on  three  or 
four  thousand  a-year— far  better  as 
to  luxuries  and  education  than  thev 
could  in  England  for  half  as  mucn 
more."  Ho  evidently  thinks  of  three 
or  four  thousand  a-year,  as  others 
might  think  of  as  many  hundreds. 
But  if  any  families,  possessed  of  thou- 
sands a-year,  are  living  abroad  for 
the  mere  sake  of  cheaper  luxuries  and 
cheaper  education,  we  say,  more 
shame  for  them.  We  oven  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  selfish  and  more 
contemptible.  Every  rational  luxury 
is  to  be  procured  in  England  by  sucn 
an  income.  Every  advantage  of  edu- 
cation is  to  he  procured  by  the  same 
means.  We  can  perfectly  compre- 
hend tho  advantages  offered  by  the 
cheapness  of  the  Continent  to  largo 
families  with  narrow  incomes  ;  but 
that  the  opulent  should  abandon  their 
country,  their  natural  station,  and 
their  duties,  simply  to  drink  cham- 
pagpe  at  a  lower  rate,  and  have 
cheaper  dancing-masters,  we  must 
always  regard  as  a  scandalous  dere- 
liction of  tho  services  which  every 
man  of  wealth  and  rank  owes  to  his 
tenantry,  his  neighbours,  and  his  na- 
tion. Of  course,  we  except  the  tra- 
veller for  curiosity ;  the  man  of  science, 
whose  object  is  to  enlarge  his  know- 
ledge ;  and  even  the  man  of  rank,  who 
desires  to  improve  the  minds  of  his 
children  by  a  view  of  continental  won- 
ders. Our  reprobation  is,  of  the  habit 
of  living  abroad,  and  living  there  for 
Uie  vulgar  and  unmanly  purpose  of 
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gelf- indulgence  or  paltry  ayaricc. 
Those  absentees  have  their  reward  in 
profligate  sons,  and  foreignized  daugh- 
ters, in  giving  them  manners  ridicu- 
lous to  the  people  of  the  Continent, 
and  disgusting  tu  their  countrymen- 
morals  adopting  the  grossness  of  con- 
tinental life,  and  general  habits  ren- 
dered utterly  unfit  for  a  return  to  their 
country,  and,  of  course,  for  any  ra- 
tional and  meritorious  conduct,  until 
they  sink  into  the  grave. 

The  Marquis,   who   in    every  in- 
stance subiuitted  to  the  rough  work 
of  the  road,  took  the  common  con- 
veyance  by  railroad    to    Liege.      It 
has    been   a  good  deal    the  custom 
of  our  late  tourists  to  applaud  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  continen- 
tal   railroads.      Our   noble   traveller 
gives  all  this  praise  the  strongest  con- 
tradiction.    He  found  their  inferiority 
quite  remarkable.     The  materials,  all 
of  an  inadi^quato  nature,  commencing 
with  their  uncouth  engine,  and  ending 
with  their  ill- contrived  double  seats 
and  carriages  for  passengers.     The 
attempts  made  at  order  and  regularity 
in  the  arrangements  altogether  failed. 
Every  body  seemed  in  confusion.  The 
carriages  are  of  two  sorts — the  first 
class,  and  the  char-tL-banc,    The  latter 
are  all  open ;  the  people  sit  back  to 
back,  and  face  to  face,  as  they  like, 
and  get  at  their  places  by  scrambling, 
snueezing,  and  altercation.    Even  the 
Marquis  had  a  hard  fight  to  preserve 
the  seats  which  he  had  taken  for  his 
family.    At  Malines,  the  train  changes 
carriages.     Here  a  curious  scene  oc- 
curred.     An    inundation    of   priests 
poured  into  all  the  carriages.     They 
came  so  thick  that  they  were  literally 
thrown    back    by    their    attempt    to 
squeeze  themselves  in ;    "  and   their 
cocked  bats  and  black  flowing  robes 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  ravens 
with  their  wide-spreading  wings,  ho- 
vering over  their  prey  in  the  vehicles,*' 
Travelling,  like  poverty,  brings  one 
acquainted  with  strange  companions ; 
and,  accustomed  as  the  Marquis  wa^ 
to  foreign  life,  one  railway  traveller 
evidently  much  amused  him.     This 
was  a  personage  who  stretched  him- 
self at  full  length  on  a  seat  opposite 
the  ladies,  '^  his  two  huge  legs  and 
thighs  clothed  in  light  blue,  with  long 
Spanish  boots,  and  heavy  silver  spurs, 
formed  the  foreground  of  his  extended 
body.    A  black  satin  waistcoat,  over- 
)(Vid  with  gold-chains,  a  bla$;k  velvet 


Spanish  cloak  and  hat,  red  beard  and 
whiskers,  and  a  face  resembling  the 
Saracen's  on  Snow- Hill,  completed 
his  etisemhleJ'^  He  was  probably  soma 
travelling  mountebank  apeing  the 
Spanish  grandee. 

Aix-la-  Chapelle  exhibited  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  City  of  the  Con- 
gress five-and-twenty  years  ago.  The 
principal  streets  were  now  paved,  with 
fiue  trottoirSf  the  buildings  had  be- 
come large  and  handsome,  and  the 
hotels  had  undergone  the  same  ad- 
vantageons  change.     From  Liege  to 
Cologne  the  country  exhibited  one 
boundless  harvest.     The  vast  cathe- 
dral of  Cologne  at  last  came  in  sight, 
still  unfinished,  though  the  process  of 
building  has  gone  on  for  some  hun- 
dred years.     The  extraordinary  at- 
tempt which  has  been  made,  within 
the  last  few  months,  to  unite  Protest- 
antism with  Popery,  in  the  completion 
of  this  gigantic  building,  will  give  it  a 
new  and  unfortunate  character  in  his- 
tory. The  union  is  impossible,  though 
the  confusion  is  easy,  and  the  very 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  only  shows 
to  what  absurdities  men  may  be  be- 
trayed by  political  theories,  and  to 
what  trivial  and  temporary  objects  the 
highest  interests  of  our  nature  may  be 
sacrificed.     Cologne,  too,  is  rapidly 
improving.     The  free  navigation  of 
the  Rhine  has  done  something  of  this, 
but  the  free  passage  of  the  English 
has  done  a  great  deal  more.     A  per- 
petual stream  of  British   travellers, 
flowing  through  Germany,  benefits  it, 
not  merely  by  their  expenditure,  but 
by  their  habits.  Where  they  reside  for 
any  lentrth  of  time,  they  naturally  in- 
troduce the  improvements  and  conve- 
niences of  English  life.     Even  where 
they  but  pass  along,   they   demand 
comforts,  without  which  the  native 
would  have  plodded  on  for  over.  The 
hotels  are  gradually  provided  with 
carpets,  fire-places,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  matters  essential  to  the  civi- 
lized life  of  England  ;  for  if  civilisa- 
tion depends  on  bringing  the  highest 
quantity  of  rational  enjoyment  within 
the  reach  of  general  society,  England 
is  wholly  superior  in  civilization  to  the 
shivering  splendours  of  the  Continent. 
Foreigners  are  beginning  to  learn  this; 
and  those  who  are  most  disposed  to 
scoff  at  our  taste,  are  the  readiest  to 
follow  our  example. 

The  streets  of  Cologne,  formerly 
dirtjr  and  narrow,  and  the  houses,  old 
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and  tumbling  dowD»  have  giyen  way 
to  wide  spaces,  handsome  edifices,  and 
attrmctiTe  shops.  The  railway,  which 
we  hare  lent  to  the  Continent,  will 
shortly  unite  Brussels,  Liege,  and 
Cologne,  and  the  three  cities  will  be 
thereby  rapidly  augmented  in  wealth, 
Bumbers,  and  ciYilization. 

The  £team-boats  on  the  Rhine  are 
in  gf  Dcral  of  a  good  description.  The    ject  tu  those  who  look  up  to  it  from 
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precarious  as  himself,  and  the  Johan- 
nisberg  fell  into  hands  that  better  de- 
served it.  At  the  peace  of  1814  it  was 
presented  by  the  Emperor  Francis  to 
the  great  statesman  who  had  taught 
his  sovereign  to  set  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  the  conciueror  of  Vienna.  Tlie 
mountain  is  terraced,  clothed  with 
vineyards,  and  forms  a  very  gay  oh- 


arrang^ements  are  convenient,  consi- 
dering that  at  times  there   are  two 
hundred  passengers,  and  that  among 
foreigners  the  filthy  habit  of  smoking, 
with  all  its  filthy  consequences,  is  uni- 
versal ;  but,  below  decks,  the  party, 
especially  if  they  take  the  jMviliion  to 
tht^mselves,  may  escape  this  ahomina- 
tion.     The  Rhine  has  been  too  often 
described  to  require  a  record  here; 
but  the  rapturous  nonsense  which  the 
Germans  pour  forth  whenever  they 
write  about  the  national  river,  offends 
truth  as  much  as  it  does  taste.     The 
larger  extent  of  this  famous  stream  is 
ahsolntely  as  dull  as  a  Dutch  pond. 
The  whole  run  from  the  sea  to  Co- 
logne is  flat  and  fenny.     As  it  ap- 
proaches the  hill  country  it  becomes 
picturesque,  and  its  wanderings  among 
the  fine  declivities  of  the  Riicin^ate 
exhibit  beautiful  scenery.     The  hills. 


the  river.  The  view  from  the  summit 
of  the  hill  is  commanding  and  beauti- 
ful,  but  its  grape  is  xinitjue.  The  chief 
portion  of  the  produce  goes  amongst 
the  principalities  and  powers  of  the 
Continent ;  yet  as  the  Englishman 
must  have  his  share  of  all  the  good 
things  of  the  earth,  the  Johannisberg 
wine  finds  its  way  across  the  Channel, 
and  John  Bull  satisfies  himself  that  ho 
shares  the  luxury  of  Emperors. 

The  next  Uon  is  Ehrenbreitstein, 
lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
the  most  famous  fortress  of  Germany, 
and  more  frequently  battered,  bruised, 
and  demolished,  than  any  other  work 
of  nature  or  man  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  has  been  always  the  first 
object  of  attack  in  the  French  inva- 
sions, and,  with  all  its  fortifications, 
has  always  been  taken.  The  Prus- 
sians are  now   laying   out   immeuse 


oecasioually  topped  with  ruins,  all  of    sums  upon  if,  and  evidently  intend  to 


rhich  have  some  original  (or  invent- 
ed) legend  of  love  or  murder  attached 
to  them,  indulge  the  romance  of  which 
there  is  a  fragment  or  a  fibre  in  every 
bosom  ;  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
cmratry,  as  the  steam-boat  breasts  the 
upward  stream,  is  various  and  luxu- 
riant. But  the  German  architecture 
ii  fatal  to  beauty.  Nothing  can  be 
more  barbarian  (with  one  or  two  ex- 


make  it  an  indigestible  morsel  to  the 
all-swaliowing  ambition  of  their  neigh- 
hours ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  na- 
tions are  growing  wiser — a  consumma- 
tion to  which  they  are  daily  arriving 
by  growing  poorer.  Happily  for  Eu- 
rope, there  is  not  a  nation  on  the 
Continent  which  would  not  be  bank- 
rupt in  a  single  campaign,  provided 
England  closed  her  purse.  In  the  last 


ceptions)   than   the  whole  range  of    war  she  was  the  geueral  paymaster: 


bnildings,  public  and  private,  along  the 
Rhine;  gloomy,  huge,  and  heavy — 
whether  palace,  convent,  or  chateau, 
tbej  have  all  a  prison-look ;  and  if  some 
English  philanthropist,  in  pity  to  the 
Teatonic  taste,  would  erect  one  or  two 
**  English  villas"  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Rhine,  to  give  the  Germans  some  idea 
of  what  architecture  ought  to  be,  he 
woold  render  them  a  national  service, 
icarcely  inferior  to  the  introduction  of 
cirpets  and  coal-fires. 

Johannisberg  naturally  attracts  the 
sye  of  the  English  traveller,  whose 
edlar  has  eoDtributed  so  largely  to  its 
coldvation.  This  mountain-vineyard 
had  been  given  by  Napoleon  to  Kel- 
Isman  I  bot  Napoleon  s  gifts  were  a« 


but  that  system  is  at  an  end  ;  and  if 
she  is  wise,  she  will  never  suffer  an- 
other shilling  of  hers  to  drop  into  the 
pocket  of  the  foreigner. 

The  Prussians  have  formed  an  en- 
trenched camp  under  cover  of  this 
great  fortress,  capable  of  containing 
120,000  men.  They  are  obviously 
right  in  keeping  the  French  as  far 
from  Berlin  as  they  can  ;  but  those 
enormous  fortresses  and  entrenched 
camps  are  out  of  date.  They  belong- 
ed to  the  times  when  30,000  men  were 
an  army,  and  when  campaigns  were 
spent  in  sieges.  Napoleon  changed 
all  this,  yet  it  was  only  in  imitation 
of  Marlborough,  a  hundred  years  be^ 
fore,    The  great  duke*8  march  to  Ba-- 
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variaj  leaving  all  the  fortresses  behlod 
hiuQ,  was  the  truQ  tactic  for  conquest. 
He  beat  the  arnoy  in  the  field,  and 
then  let  the  fortresses  drop  one  by  one 
iuto  hU  hands.  The  chang^e  of  things 
has  helped  this  bold  system.  Formerly 
there  was  but  one  road  thri)ugh  a  pro- 
vince— it  led  through  the  principal 
fortress — all  the  rest  was  miro  and 
desoUtion.  Thus  the  fortress  must  be 
taken  before  a  gun  or  a  waggon  could 
move.  NoW)  there  are  a  dozen  roads 
through  every  province — the  fortress 
may  bo  passed  out  of  gun-shot  in  all 
quarters — and  the  *'  grand  army  "  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
marches  direct  on  the  capital.  Tlio 
ieles'duponi  on  the  Nicmen,  and  the 
entrenched  camp  which  it  had  cost 
Kussia  two  years  to  fortify,  were 
turned  in  the  first  march  of  the  French ; 
and  the  futility  of  the  whole  costly 
and  rather  timorous  system  was  exhi- 
bited in  the  fact,  that  the  crowning 
battle  was  fought  within  hearing  of 
Moscow. 

Beyond  Mayence  the  Rhine  reverts 
to  its  former  flatness,  the  hills  vanish, 
the  shores  are  level,  but  the  southern 
influence  is  felt,  and  the  landscape  is 
rich. 

Wisbaden  is  the  next  stage  of  the 
English — a  stage  at  which  too  many 
stop,  and  from  which  not  a  few  are 
glad  to  escape  on  any  terms.  The 
Duke  of  Nassau  has  done  all  in  his 
power  to  make  his  watering-place 
handsome  and*popular,  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  both.  The  Great  Square, 
containing  the  assembly-room,  is  a 
very  showy  specimen  of  ducal  taste. 
Its  colonnades  and  shops  are  striking, 
and  its  baths  are  in  the  highest  order. 
Music,  dancing,  and  promenading 
form  the  enjoyment  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  gardens  and  surrounding  country 
give  ample  indulgence  for  the  lovers 
of  air  and  exercise.  The  vice  of  the 
place,  as  of  all  continental  scenes  of 
amusement,  is  gambling.  Both  sexes, 
and  all  ages,  are  busy  at  all  times  iu 
the  mysteries  of  the  gaming-table. 
Dollars  and  florins  are  constantly 
changing  hands.  The  bloated  Ger- 
man, the  meagre  Frenchman,  the  sal- 
low Russian,  and  oven  the  placid 
Dutchman,  hurry  to  those  tables,  and 
continue  at  them  from  morning  till 
night,  and  often  from  night  till  morn- 
ing. The  fair  sex  are  often  as  eager 
and  miserable  as  the  rest.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  this  passion  is 
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fatal  to  more  than  the  purse.  Money 
becomes  the  price  of  every  thing ; 
and,  without  meaning  to  go  into  dis- 
cussion on  such  topics,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  the  female  gambler, 
in  this  frenzy  of  avarice,  inevitably 
forfeits  the  self-respect  which  forms  at 
least  the  outwork  of  female  virtue. 
Though  the  ancient  architecture  of 
Germany  is  altogether  dungeon-like^ 
yet  they  can  make  pretty  imitations. 
The  summer  palace  of  the  duke  at 
Biberach  might  be  adopted  in  lieu  of 
the  enormous  fabrics  which  have  cost 
such  inordinate  sums  in  our  island. 
^<  The  circular  room  in  the  centre  of 
the  building  is  ornamented  with  mag- 
nificent marble  pillars.  The  floor  is 
also  of  marble.  The  galleries  arc 
stuccoed,  with  gold  ornaments  en- 
crusted upon  them.  From  the  middle 
compartment  of  the  great  hall  there  are  , 
varied  prospects  of  the  Rhine,  which 
becomes  studded  here  with  small 
islands :  and  the  multitudinous  orange, 
myrtle,  cedar,  and  cypress  trees  on  aU 
sides  render  Biberach  a  most  enchant- 
ing abode." 

The  Marquis  makes  some  shrewd 
remarks  on  the  evident  attention  of  the 
Great  Powers  to  establish  an  interest 
among  the  little  sovereignties  of  Gf  r- 
many.  Thus,  Russia  has  married 
'*  her  eldest  daughter  to  an  adopted 
Bavarian.  The  Ceparowitch  is  mar- 
ried to  a  princess  of  Darmstadt,**  &c. 
He  might  have  added  Louis  Philippe, 
who  is  an  indefatigable  advocate  of 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage. 
Austria  is  extending  her  olive  branches 
as  far  as  she  can  ;  and  all  princes,  now 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  are  fol- 
lowing her  example. 

Yet,  we  altogether  doubt  that  family 
alliances  have  much  weight  in  times 
of  trouble.  Of  course,  in  times  of 
peace,  they  may  facilitate  the  common 
business  of  politics.  But,  when  pow- 
erful interests  appear  on  the  stage,  the 
matrimonial  tie  is  of  slender  import- 
ance ;  kindred  put  on  their  ooats-of- 
mail,  and,  like  Francis  of  Austria  and 
his  son-in-law  Napoleon,  they  throw 
shot  and  shell  at  each  other  without 
any  ceremony.  It  is  only  in  poetry 
that  Cupid  is  more  powerful  than 
either  Mammon  or  Mars. 

The  next  lion  is  Frankfort — a  yery 
old  lion,  'tis  true,  but  one  of  the  no- 
blest cities  of  Germany,  connected 
with  high  recollections,  and  doing* 
honour,  by  its  fame,  to  the  spurit  of 
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commerce.  Frankfort  has  been  always 
m  fririking  object  to  the  trAvolIer ;  but 
it  kuu  sharody  or  rather  led  the  way 
to    the    general  improvement.      Its 
slio|M«  fttreelSj  and  public  buildings  all 
exhibit  that  mareb«  which  is  so  much 
superior  to  the  *<  march  of  mind/'  pa- 
negyrised by  our  rabble  orators— -the 
march  of  indostryy  activity,  and  in- 
veotion ;  Frankfort  is  one  of  the  live-' 
tieftt    and  pleasantcst  of  continental 
re»ideDces. 

Hut  the   Marquis  is    discontented 
with  the  inns;   which,  undoubtedly, 
are  plaees  of  importance  to  the  so- 
jouroer— perhaps  of  much  more  im- 
portaDce  than  the  palaces.     lie  reck- 
ons them  by  a  **  sliding  scale ;"  whichy 
howoTer*  is  a  descending  one — Hol- 
land bad«   Belgium  worse,  Germany 
the  third  degree  of  comparison.  Some 
of  the  inns  in  the  great  towns  are 
stately ;  but  it  unluckily  happens  that 
the  masters  and  mistresses  of  those 
ioBs  are  to  the  full  as  stately,  and  that» 
after  a  bow  or  curtsey  at  the  door  to 
their  arriving  guests,  all  their  part  is 
at  an  end.     The  master  and  mistress 
tfaeneeforth  transact  their  affairs  by 
deputj.     They  are  sovereigns,  and 
responsible  for  nothing.  The  garfons 
are  the  cabinet,  and  responsible  for 
every  thing ;  but  they,  like  superior 
personages,  shift  their  responsibility 
npoo  any  one  inclined  to  take  it  up ; 
and  all  is  naturally  dlseontent,  disturb- 
ance, and  discomfort.      We  wouder 
that  the  Marquis  has  not  mentioned 
the  German  iable-d^kotc  among  liis 
aanoyanoes ;  for  he  dined  at  it.     No- 
thing, in  general,  can  be  more  adverse 
to  the  qniet,  the  ease,  or  the  good- 
sen«e  of  English  manners.    The  table' 
dhoie  is  essentially  vulgar;  and  no 
eieellence  of  cuisines  or  eompleteness 
of  equipment,  can  prevent  it  from  ex- 
hibiting proof  of  its  original  purpose, 
sanely — to  give  a  cheap  dmner  to  a 
miseellaneoas  rabble. 

German  posting  is  on  a  par  with 
German  innt,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
uy  that  it  is  detestable,  even  if  the 
roads  were  grood.  The  roughness, 
■ire,  and  continual  ascents  and  de- 
seents  of  the  roads,  try  the  traveller's 
patienee.  The  only  resource  is  sleep ; 
but  even  that  is  denied  by  the  conti- 
nal  groaninga  of  a  miserable  French 
bora,  with  whieh  the  postilion  an- 
■ooneet  Us  ajqproach  to  eiery  vil- 


**  Silence,  yo  wolves,  while  lipsy  Mein- 

Herr  howls, 
Making  night  hideous  ;  answer  him,  ye 

owls." 

The  best  chance  of  getting  a  tolerable 
meal  in  tho  majority  of  these  road- 
side houses,  is,  to  take  one's  own  pro- 
visions, carry  a  cook,  if  we  can,  and, 
if  not,  turn  cooks  ourselves ;  but  tho 
grand  hotels  are  too  "  grand"  for  this, 
and  tbey  insist  on  supplying  tho  din. 
ner,  for  which  tho  general  name  is 
cochonerric,  and  with  perfect  justice. 

On  the  12tli  of  September,  tl  c 
Marquis  and  his  family  arrived  at 
Nuremberg,  where  the  Bavarian  court 
were  assembled,  in  order  to  bo  pre- 
sent at  a  Camp  of  Exercise.  To  the 
eye  of  an  oiKcer  who  had  been  in  tho 
habit  of  seeing  tho  armies  of  the  late 
war,  the  military  spectacle  could  not 
be  a  matter  of  much  importance,  fur 
the  camp  consisted  of  but  1800  men. 
But  lie  had  been  a  comrade  of  tho 
king,  when  prince- royal,  duiing  the 
campaigns  of  1814  and  1815  ;  and,  as 
such,  had  helped  (and  not  slightly)  to 
keep  the  tottering  crown  on  the  brow 
of  Bavaria.  Ho  now  sent  to  request 
the  opportunity  of  paying  his  respects, 
but  Germany,  absurd  in  many  things, 
is  especially  so  in  point  of  etiquette. 
Those  miraculous  productions  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  little  German  sovereigns, 
live  on  etiquette,  never  abate  an  atom 
of  their  opportunities  of  convincing 
inferior  mortals  that  they  are  of  a 
super-eminent  breed ;  and,  in  part, 
seem  to  have  strangely  forgotten  that 
salutary  lesson  which  Napoleon  and 
his  captains  taught  them,  in  the  days 
when  a  republican  brigadier,  or  an 
imperial  aid- de- camp,  though  the  son 
of  a  tailor,  treated  their  **  Serene 
Highnesses"  and  **  High  Mighti- 
nesses** with  as  little  ceremony  as  the 
thoroughly  beaten  deserved  from  the 
conquerors.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  little  king  did  not  choose  to  recoivc 
the  gallant  soldier,  whom,  in  days  of 
difficulty,  he  had  been  rejoiced  to  find 
at  bis  side ;  and  the  ground  assigued 
was,  that  the  monarch  received  none 
but  in  uniform ;  the  Marquis  having 
mentioned,  that  he  must  appear  in 
plain  clothes,  in  consequence  of  dis- 
patching his  uniform  to  Munich, 
doubtless  under  the  idea  of  attending 
the  court  there  in  his  proper  rank  of 
a  general  officer. 

The  Blarqnis  waa  angry,  and  the 
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fragment  of  his  reply  which  we  give^ 
was  probably  as  unpalatable  a  mis- 
sive as  the  little  king  had  received 
since  the  days  of  Napoleon. 

**  My  intention  was,  to  express  my 
respect  for  his  majesty,  in  taking  this 
opportunity  to  pay  my  court  to  him, 
in  the  interesting  recollection  of  the 
kindly  feelings  which  he  deigned  to 
exhibit'  to  me  and  my  brother  at 
Vienna,  when  Prince  Royal  of  Bavarid. 

**  I  had  flattered  myself,  that  as  the 
companion-in-arms  of  the  excellent 
Marshal  Wrede  in  the  campaigns  of 
1814  and  1815,  his  majesty  would 
have  granted  this  much  of  remem- 
brance to  an  individual,  without  re- 
gard to  uniform ;  or,  at  least,  would 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  a  private 
audience.  I  find,  however,  that  I 
have  been  mistaken,  and  I  have  now 
only  to  offer  my  apologies  to  his  ma- 
jesty. 

"  The  flattering  reception  which  I 
have  enjoyed  in  other  courts,  and  the 
idea  that  this  was  connected  with  the 
name  and  services  of  the  iudividual, 
and  not  dependent  on  the  uniform, 
was  the  cause  of  my  indiscretion.  As 
my  profound  respect  for  his  majesty 
was  the  sole  feeling  which  led  me  to- 
wards Muuich,  I  shall  not  delay  a 
moment  in  quitting  bis  majesty's  ter- 
ritory." 

If  his  majesty  had  been  aware  that 
this  Parthian  arrow  would  have  been 
shot  at  him,  he  would  have  been  well 
advised  in  relaxing  his  etiquette. 

In  the  vicinity  where  this  trifling 
transaction  occurred,  is  the  locale  of 
an  undertaking  which  will  probably 
outlast  all  the  little  diadems  of  all  the 
little  kings.  This  is  the  canal  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  unite  the 
Rhine,  the  Mayne,  and  the  Danube; 
in  other  words,  to  make  the  longest 
water  communication  in  the  world, 
through  the  heart  of  Europe;  by  which 
the  Englishman  embarking  at  Lon- 
don-bridge, may  arrive  at  Constan- 
tinople in  a  travelling  palace,  with  all 
the  comforts — nay,  all  the  luxuries  of 
life,  round  him ;  his  books,  pictures, 
furniture,  music,  and  society  ;  and  all 
this,  while  sweeping  through  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
earth,  safe  from  surge  or  storm,  shel- 
tered from  winter's  cold  and  sum- 
mer's sun,  rushing  along  at  the  rate  of 
a  couple  of  hundred  miles  a-day,  until 
be  finds  himself  in  th^   Bosphorusi 
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with  all  the  glories  of  the  City  of  the 
Sultans  glittering  before  him. 

Tbb  is  the  finest  speculation  that 
was  ever  born  of  this  generation  of 
wonders,  steam  ;  and  if  once  realized, 
must  be  a  most  prolific  source  of  good 
to  mankind.  But  the  Germans  are  an 
intolerably  tardy  race  in  every  thing, 
but  the  use  of  the  tongue.  They  ha- 
rangue, and  mystify,  and  magnify,  but 
they  will  not  act ;  and  this  incompara- 
ble design,  which,  in  England,  would 
join  the  whole  power  of  the  nation 
in  one  unanimous  effort,  languishes 
among  the  philosophists  and  prognos- 
ticators  of  Germany,  finds  no  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  its  formal  courts,  and  threa- 
tens to  be  lost  in  the  smokeof  atobacco- 
saUi rated  and  slumber- loving  people. 

But  the  chief  monument  of  Bavaria 
is  the  Val  Halla,  a  modern  temple  de- 
signed to  receive  memorials  of  all  the 
great  names  of  Germany.  The  idea 
is  kingly,  and  so  is  the  temple ;  but  it 
is  built  on  the  model  of  the  Parthe- 
non— evidently  a  formidable  blunder 
in  a  land  whose  history,  habits,  and 
genius,  are  of  the  north.  A  Gothic 
temple  or  palace  would  have  been  a 
much  more  suitable,  and  therefore  a 
finer  conception.  The  combination  of 
the  palatial,  the  cathedral,  and  the 
fortress  style,  would  have  given  scope 
to  superb  invention,  if  invention  was 
to  be  found  in  the  land ;  and  in  such 
an  edifice,  for  such  a  purpose,  Ger- 
many would  have  found  a  truer  point 
of  union,  than  it  will  ever  find  in  the 
absurd  attempt  to  mix  opposing  faithSf 
or  in  the  nonsense  of  a  rebel  Gazette, 
and  clamorous  Gazetteers. 

Still  the  Bavarian  monarch  de- 
serves the  credit  of  an  unrivalled  zeal 
to  decorate  his  country.  He  is  a 
great  builder,  he  has  filled  Munich 
with  fine  edifices,  and  called  in  the  aid 
of  talents  from  every  part  of  Europe, 
to  stir  up  the  flame,  if  it  is  to  be  foimd 
among  his  drowsy  nation. 

The  Val  Halla  is  on  a  pinnacle  of 
rising  ground,  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  Danube,  from  whose  bank 
the  ascent  is  by  a  stupendous  marble 
staircase,  to  the  grand  portico.  The 
columns  are  of  the  finest  white  stone, 
and  the  interior  is  completely  lined 
with  German  marbles.  Busts  of  the 
distinguished  warriors,  poets,  states- 
men,;and  scholars,  are  to  be  placed  in 
niches  round  the  walU,  but  not  till 
they  are  dead.     A  curious  arr^ge^ 
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ment   is   adopted  with  respect  to  the 
living  :     Persons  of  any  public  note 
may  send  their  busts*  irhilo  livingy  to 
iHc  Val  Ualla*  where  they  are  deposit- 
ed  in    a  certain  chamber,  a  kind  of 
marble  purgatory  or  limbo.     When 
tliey  die,  a  jury  is  to  sit  upon  them, 
a.iid  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
liave  a  verdict  in  their  favour,  they 
t^ke  their  place  amongst  these  marble 
IcniDortala.     As  the  process  does  not 
occur  until  the  parties  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  disappointment,  they 
craonot  feel  the  worse  in  case  of  failure ; 
lont  the  vanity  which  tempts  a  man 
thus  to  declare  himself  deserving  of 
perpetual  renown,  by  the  act  of  send- 
iogr  his  bust  as  a  candidate,  is  perfectly 
J'trreign^  and  must  be  continually  ridi- 
culous. 

The  temple  has  been  inaugurated 
or  consecrated  by  the  king  in  person, 
within  the  last  month.    He  has  made 
a  speech,  and  dedicated  it  to  German 
fame  for  ever. '  He  certainly  has  had 
the  merit  of  doing  what  ought  to  have 
been  long  smce  done  in  every  king- 
dom of  Europe  ;  what  a  slight  re- 
trenchment in  every  royal  expendi- 
ture would  have  enabled  every  sove- 
reign to  set  on  foot ;  and  what  could 
be  done  most  magnificently,  would  be 
most  deserved,  and  ought  to  be  done 
without  delay,  in  England. 

At  Ratisbon,  the  steam  navigation 
on  the  Danube  begins,  taking  passen- 
gers and  carriages  to  Liuz,  where  the 
Austrian  steam  navigation  com- 
mences, completing  the  course  down 
the  mighty  river.  The  former  land- 
journey  from  Ratisbon  to  Vienna 
generally  occupied  6ix  days.  By^the 
steam- boat,  it  is  now  accomplished  in 
forty-eight  hours,  a  prodigious  saving 
of  space  and  time.  The  Bavarian 
boats  are  smaller  than  those  on  the 
Rhine,  owing  to  the  shallows  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  river,  but  they  are 
well  managed  and  comfortable.  The 
steamer  is,  in  fact,  a  floating  hotel, 
where  every  thing  is  provided  on 
board,  and  the  general  arrangements 
are  exact  and  convenient.  The 
scenery  in  this  portion  of  the  river  is 
highly  exciting. — **  The  Rhine,  with 
its  hanging  woods  and  multitudinous 
inhabited  castles,  affords  a  more  culti- 
vated picture;  but  in  the  steep  and 
craggy  mountains  of  the  Danube,  in 
its  wild  outlines  and  dilapidated 
castles^  the  imagination  embraces  a 
bolder  range*    At  one  time  th«  riyer 
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is  confined  within  its  narrowest  limits, 
and  proceeds  through  a  defile  of  con- 
siderable altitude,  with  overhanging 
rocks  menacing  destruction.  At  an- 
other it  offers  an  open,  wild  archi- 
pelago of  islands.  The  mountains 
have  dbappeared,  and  a  long  plain 
bounds  on  each  side  of  the  river  its 
barren  banks." 

The  steam-boats  stop  at  Neudorf, 
a  German  mile  from  Vienna.  On  his 
arrival,  the  Marquis  found  the  ser- 
vants and  carriages  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy  waiting  fur  him,  and  quarters 
provided  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  until  one 
of  the  prince's  palaces  could  be  pre* 
pared  for  his  reception.  The  impor- 
tance of  getting  private  quarters  on 
arriving  at  Vienna  is  great,  the  inns 
being  all  indifferent  and  noisy.  They 
have  another  disqualification  not  less 
important — they  seem  to  be  intolerably 
dear.  The  Marquis's  accommodations, 
though  on  a  third  story  of  the  Swan, 
cost  him  eight  pounds  sterling  a- day. 
This  he  justly  characterizes  as  extra- 
vagant, and  says  he  was  glad  to  re- 
move on  the  third  day,  there  being  an 
additional  annoyance,  in  a  club  ojf  the 
young  nobles  at  the  Swan,  which  pre- 
vented a  moment's  quiet.  The  cuisine, 
however,  was  particularly  good,  and 
the  house,  though  a  formidable  affair 
for  a  family,  is  represented  as  desir- 
able for  a  **  bachelor  "—we  presume, 
a  rich  one. 

Vienna  has  had  her  share  in  the 
general  improvement  of  the  Continent. 
She  has  become  commercial,  and  her 
streets  exhibit  shops  with  gilding, 
plate-glass,  and  showy  sign-boards,  in 
place  of  the  very  old,  very  barbarous, 
and  very  squalid,  displays  of  the  last 
century.  War  is  a  rough  teacher, 
but  it  is  evidently  the  only  one  for  the 
Continent.  The  foreigner  is  as  bigot- 
ed to  his  original  dinginess  and  dis- 
comfort, as  the  Turk  to  the  Koran. 
Nothing  but  fear  or  force  ever  changes 
him.  The  French  invasions  were  des- 
perate things,  but  they  swept  away  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  the  cobwebs 
which  grow  over  the  heads  of  nations 
who  will  not  use  the  broom  for  them- 
selves. Feudalities  and  follies  a  thou- 
sand years  old  were  trampled  down  by 
the  foot  of  the  conscript;  and  the  only 
glimpses  of  common-sense  which  have 
visited  three-fourths  of  Europe  in  our 
day,  were  let  in  through  chinks  made 
by  the  French  bayonet.  The  French 
were  the  grand  improvers  of  every 
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thing,  though  only  for  their  own  ob- 
jects. They  made  high  roads  for  their 
own  troops,  and  left  them  to  the 
Germans ;  they  cleared  the  cities  of 
streets  loaded  with  nuisances  of  all 
kinds,  and  taught  the  natives  to  Hto 
without  the  constant  diead  of  pesti- 
lence; they  compelled,  for  example, 
the  Portuguese  to  wabh  their  clothes, 
and  the  Spaniards  to  wash  their  hands. 
Tiiey  proved  to  the  Gorman  that  his 
ponderous  fortifications  only  brought 
bombardments  on  his  cities,  and  thus 
iuduecd  him  to  throw  down  his  crumb- 
ling walls,  fill  up  his  muddy  ditches, 
turn  his  barren  glacis  into  a  public 
walk,  and  open  his  wretched  streets 
to  the  light  and  air  of  heaven.  Thus 
Hamburgh,  and  a  hundred  other 
towns,  have  put  on  a  new  face,  and 
almost  begun  a  new  existence.  Thus 
Vienna  is  uow  thrown  open  to  its  su- 
burbs, and  its  suburbs  are  spread  into 
the  counlry. 

The  first  days  wero  given  up  to 
dinner  at  the  British  ambassador's, 
(Lord  Beauvalo's,)  at  the  Prussian 
ambassador's,  and  at  Prince  Mctter- 
nich's.  Lord  Beauvale*s  was  "  nearly 
private.  He  lived  on  a  second  floor, 
in  a  fine  house,  of  which,  however, 
tlie  lower  part  was  understood  to  be 
still  unfurnished.  His  lordbhip  sees 
butiew  people,  and  seldom  gives  any 
grand  receptions,  his  indifferent  health 
being  the  reason  for  living  privately." 
However,  on  this  point  tho  Marquis 
has  his  own  conceptions,  which  he 
gives  with  a  plainness  perfectly  cha- 
racterihtic,  and  very  well  worth  being 
remembered. 

**  I  tliink,"  says  he,  «*  that  an  am- 
bassador of  England,  at  an  imperial 
court,  with  eltven  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  I  should  not  live  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  nor  consult  solely  his 
own  ease,  unmindfol  of  tho  sovereign 
he  represents.  A  habit  has  stolen  in 
among  them  of  adopting  a  spare  twc- 
nage,  to  augment  private  foftune  when. 
recaUed!  This  is  wrong.  And  when 
France  and  Russia,  and  even  Prussia, 
entertain  constantly  and  very  hand- 
somely ;  our  embassies  and  legations, 
genet* ally  speaking,  are  niggardly  and 
shut  up." 

However  the  Lord  Bcauvale  and 
his  class  may  relish  this  honesty  of 
opinion,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Bri- 
tish public  will  perfectly  agree  with 
the  Marquis.  A  man  who  receives 
L.  11,000  a-year  to  show  hospitality 
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and  exhibit  state,  ought  to  do  both. 
But  there  is  another  and  a  much  more 
important  point  for  the  natioD  to  con- 
sider. Why  should  ^eleven  thousand 
pounds  a-year  be  given  to  any  ambassa- 
dor at  Vienna,  or  at  ^y  other  cooH  of 
the  earth?  Cannot  his  actual  diplomatic 
functions  be  amply  served  fbr  a  tenth 
of  the  money?  Or  what  Is  tho  actual 
result,  but  to  f\irnish,  in  nine  instances 
out  of  ten,  a  splendid  sinecure  to  some 
man  of  powerful  interest,  without  any, 
or  but  slight,  reference  to  his  facul- 
ties ?  Or  is  there  any  necessity  for 
endowing  an  embassy  with  an  enor- 
mous income  of  this  order,  to  provide 
dinners,  and  balls,  and  a  central  spot 
for  the  crowd  of  loungers  who  visit 
their  residences ;  or  to  do  actual  uiis- 
chief  by  alluring  those  idlers  to  re- 
main absentees  from  their  own  coun- 
try ?  We  see  no  possible  reason  why 
the  wholo  ambassadorial  establishment 
might  not  bo  cut  down  to  salaries  of 
fifteen  hundred  a-year.  Thus,  men  of 
business  would  be  employed,  instead 
of  the  relatives  of  our  cabinets  ;  din- 
ner-giving would  not  bo  an  essential 
of  diplomacy ;  tho  ambassador*8  house 
would  not  be  a  centre  for  all  the  ram- 
blers and  triflcrs  who  preferred  a  silly 
and  lavish  life  abroad  to  doing  their 
duty  at  home ;  and  a  sum  of  much 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a-year  would  be  saved  to  the  couniry. 
Jonathan  acts  the  only  rational  paft 
on  the  subject.  He  gives  his  ambas- 
sailor  a  sum  on  which  a  private  gentte- 
man  can  live,  and  no  more.  He  has 
not  tho  slightest  sense  of  giving  superb 
feasts,  furnishing  huge  palaces,  snj»- 
plying  all  the  rambling  JonathiiLns 
with  balls  and  suppers,  or  astonishiiAg 
John  Bull  by  tho  tinsel  of  his  appoint- 
ments.  Yet  he  is  at  least  as  wvll 
served  as  others.  His  man  is  a  man 
of  busiuess  ;  his  embassy  is  no  showy 
sinecure ;  his  ambassador  is  no  stioWy 
sinecuilst.  The  office  is  an  under- 
stood step  to  distinction  at  home :  and 
the  man  who  exhibits  ability  hclrc, 
is  sure  of  eminence  on  his  return. 
We  have  not  found  that  the  Ameri* 
can  diplomacy  is  consigned  to  mean 
hands,  or  inefficient,  or  despised  In 
any  country. 

The  relative  value  of  money,  too, 
makes  the  folly  still  more  extrava- 

rnt.  In  Vienna,  L. 1 1,000  a-year 
equal  to  twice  the  stim  in  England. 
We  thus  virtually  pay  L.22,000  a- 
ycar  for  Austrian   diplomacy.      In 
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Franco  abuut   the    same  proportion 

eiiAts.     But  in  Spain«  the  dollar  goes 

as  far  as  the  pound  in  England.  There 

L.  10,000  sterling  would  be  equivalent 

to  L. 40,000  bere.     How  long  is  this 

waste  to  go  on?     We  remember  a 

stroDg  and  true  expose,  made  by  Sir 

James  Graham,  on  the  subject^  a  few 

yeara  ago ;  and  we  are  convinced  that^ 

if  he  were  to  take  up  the  topic  again^ 

he  wt>uld  render  the  country  a  ger- 

vice  of  remarkable  value;  and,  moro- 

oTcr,  that  if  he  does  nott  it  will  be 

taken  up  by  more  strenuous,  but  more 

dang-erous  hands.    The  whole  system 

is  one  of  lavish  absurdity. 

The  Russian  ambassador's  dinner 
**  was  of  a  dififerent  description.  Per- 
fection in  cuisine,  wine^  and  attend- 
fince.  Sumptuousness  in  liveries  and 
lights ;  the  company,  about  thirty)  the 
^iUe  of  Vienna." 

But  the  most  interesting  of  those 
banquetSf  from  the  character  of  the 
distinguished  giver,  was  Prince  Met- 
ternich*8.      The  prince  was  residing 
at  his  **  Garten/*  (villa)   two  mil^s 
out  of  town.     Ho  had  enlarged  his 
liousc  of  late  years^  and  it  now  con- 
sisted of  three,  one  for  bis  children, 
another  for  his  own  residence,  and  a 
ttjird  for  his  guests.     This  last  was 
*'  really  a  fairy  edifice,  so  contrived 
with  reflecting  mirrors,  as  to  give  the 
idea  of  being  transparent.     It  was 
ornamented  with  rare  malachite,  por- 
phyry, jasper,  and  other  vases,  pre- 
sents from  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
besides  statues,  and  copies  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Italy. 

The  Marquis  had  not  seen  this 
eminent  person  since  1823,  and  time 
had  played  its  part  with  his  counte*' 
nlnce  ;  the  smile  was  more  languid, 
the  eye  less  illumined,  the  person  more 
slight  than  formerly,  the  hair  of  a  more 
sUvery  hue,  the  features  of  his  ez- 
pressiTe  face  more  distinctly  marked ; 
the  erect  posture  was  Still  maintained, 
but  the  gait  bad  become  more  solemn ; 
and  when  he  rose  iVom  his  chair,  he 
had  no  longer  his  wonted  elasticity. 

Bat  this  inevitable  change  of  the 
etterior  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  the 
'*  inner  rtian."  "  In  the  Prince's 
conversation  I  found  the  same  talent, 
the  nnrlTalied  esprit.  The  fluency 
and  elocntiony  so  entirely  his  oWn, 
were  as  graceful,  and  the  memory  Was 
as  perfect,  as  at  any  former  period.'* 
Thia  memorable  man  is  fond  of 


matrimony ;  his  present  wife,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Count  Zichy  Ferraris,  being  his 
third.  A  son  of  the  second  marriage 
is  his  heir,  and  he  has  by  his  present 
princess  two  boys  and  a  girl.  The 
Princess  seems  to  have  alarmed  her 
guest  by  her  vivacity ;  for  he  descrilMs 
her  in  the  awful  language  with  which 
thewoild  speaks  of  a  confirmed  blue: — 
'*  Though  not  so  handsome  as  hei  pre- 
decessor, she  combines  a  vert/  spirited 
expression  of  countenance,  with  a 
clever  conversation,  a  versatility  of 
genius,  and  a  wit  rather  satirical  than 
humorous,  which  makes  her  somewhat 
formidable  to  her  acquaintance.^'  We 
dare  say  that  she  is  a  very  showy  tigress. 

The  Marquis  found  Vienna  less  gay 
than  it  was  on  his  former  visit.  It  is 
true  that  he  then  saw  it  in  the  biight 
of  the  Congress^  flushed  with  conquest, 
glittering  with  all  kinds  of  festivity  ; 
and  not  an  individual  in  bad  spirits  in 
Europe,  but  Napoleon  himself.  Yet  In 
later  times  the  court  has  changed;  *<tho 
Emperor  keeps  singularly  aloof  from 
society  ;  the  splendid  court- days  are 
no  more ;  the  families  are  withdraw- 
ing into  coteries ;  tho  beauties  of  for- 
mer years  have  lost  much  of  their 
brilliancy,  and  a  new  generation  equal 
to  them  has  not  yet  appeared." 

This  is  certainly  not  the  language 
of  a  young  marquis;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably not  far  from  tho  estimate  which 
every  admirer  of  the  sex  make?,  after 
a  fivc-and- twenty  gears'  absence.  Bnt 
he  gallantly  defends  them  against  the 
sneer  of  that  cleverest  of  her  sex. 
Lady  Wortlcy  Montagu,  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  her  verdict  being,  **  That 
their  costume  disfigured  the  natural 
ugliness  with  which  Heaven  had  been 
pleased  to  endow  them.''  He  Contends, 
however,  that  speaking  within  the 
last  twenty  (he  probably  means  five" 
and-ttventi/)  years,  •*  Vienna  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  handsomest  women 
in  the  world :  and  in  ft*equentliig  the 
public  walks,  the  Pk'ater,  and  pKlces  of 
amusement,  you  meet  as  many  be- 
witching countenances,  especially  as 
to  eyes,  hair,  and  touniure,  as  iu  any 
other  capital  whatever." 

We  think  the  Marquis  f6rttmate; 
for  we  must  acknowledge,  that  in  diir 
occasional  rambles  on  the  Continent, 
%e  never  saw  beauty  in  a  German 
visage.  The  rotundity  of  the  counte- 
nance, the  coarse  colours,  the  stunted 
nose,  and  the  thick  lip,  which  consti- 
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tute  the  general  mould  of  the  native 
physiognomy,  are  to  us  the  very  an- 
tipodes of  beauty.  Dress,  diamondsj 
rouge,  and  lively  manners,  may  go 
far,  and  the  ball- room  may  help  the 
deception  ;  but  we  strongly  suspect 
that  where  beauty  c:isually  appears  in 
society,  we  must  look  for  its  existence 
only  among  foreigners  to  Teutchland. 
The  general  state  of  intercourse,  even 
among  the  highest  circles,  is  dull. 
There  are  few  houses  of  rank  where 
strangers  are  received ;  the  anima- 
tion of  former  times  is  gone.  The 
ambassadors  live  retired.  The  mon- 
arches state  of  health  makes  him  averse 
to  society.  Prince  Metternich's  house 
is  the  only  one  constantly  open  ;  "  but 
while  he  remains  at  his  Garten,  to 
trudge  there  for  a  couple  of  hours' 
general  conversation,  is  not  very  al- 
luring." Still,  for  a  family  which  can 
go  so  far  to  look  for  cheap  play- 
hou>es  and  cheap  living,  Vienna  is  a 
convenient  capital. 

Hut  Austria  has  one  quality,  which 
shows  her  common  sense  in  a  striking 
point  of  view.  She  abhors  change. 
She  has  not  a  radical  in  her  whole 
dominions,  except  in  jail — the  only 
place  tit  for  him.  The  agitations  and 
vexations  of  other  governments  stop  at 
the  Austrian  frontier.  The  people 
have  not  made  the  grand  discovery, 
that  universal  suilrage  is  meat  and 
drink,  and  annual  parliaments  lodging 
and  clothing.  They  labour,  and  live 
by  their  labour ;  yet  they  have  as  much 
dancing  as  the  French,  and  better 
music.  They  are  probably  the  richest 
and  most  comfortable  population  of 
Europe  at  this  hour.  Their  country 
has  risen  to  be  the  protector  of 
Southern  Europe  ;  and  they  are  mak- 
ing admirable  highways,  laying  down 
railroads,  and  buikliug  steam- boats, 
ten  times  as  fast  as  the  French,  with 
all  their  regicide  plots,  and  a  revolu- 
tion threatened  once-a-month  by  the 
calendar  of  patriotism.  **  Like  the 
great  Danube,  which  rolls  through  the 
centre  of  her  dominions,  the  course  of 
her  ministry  and  its  tributary  branches 
continue,  without  any  deviation  from  its 
accustomed  channel.'*  The  compari- 
son is  a  good  one,  and  what  can  be  more 
fortunate  than  such  tran<piillity  ? 

The  two  leading  ministrrs,  the  go- 
vernment in  eifect,  are  Metternich  and 
Kollowrath ;  the  former  the  Foreign 
Minister,  the  latter  the  Minister  of  the 


Interior.  They  are  understood  to  be 
of  ditferent  principles ;  the  latter  leaD- 
ing  to  the  *'  Movement,'*  or,  more 
probably,  allowing  himself  to  be 
thought  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  popu- 
larity. But  Metternich  is  the  tme 
head.  A  Conservative  from  the  be- 
ginning, sagacious  enough  to  see 
through  the  dupery  of  the  pretended 
friends  of  the  human  race,  and  firm 
enough  to  crush  their  hypocrisy — 
Metternich  is  one  of  those  statesmen, 
of  whom  men  of  sense  never  could 
have  had  two  opinions — a  mind  which 
stamped  itself  from  the  beginning  u 
a  leader,  compelled  by  circumstances 
often  to  yield,  but  never  suffering 
even  the  most  desperate  circumstances 
to  make  it  despair.  He  saw  where 
the  strength  of  Europe  lay,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
war ;  aud,  guided  by  the  example  of 
Pitt,  he  laboured  for  a  general  Euro- 
pean alliance.  When  he  failed  there, 
he  husbanded  the  strength  of  Austria 
for  the  day  of  struggle,  which  he  knew 
would  come ;  and  when  it  came,  his 
genius  raised  his  country  at  once  from 
a  defeated  dependency  of  France,  into 
the  arbiter  of  Europe.  WhUe  this 
great  man  lives,  he  ought  to  be  su- 
premo in  the  atlairs  of  his  country. 
But  in  case  of  his  death,  General  Fi- 
quelmont,  the  late  ambassador  to 
Kussia,  has  been  regarded  as  his  pro- 
bable successor.  He  is  a  man  of 
ability  and  experience,  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  court  of  St  Petersburg 
was  probably  intended  to  complete 
that  experience,  in  the  quarter  to 
which  Austria,  by  her  new  relations, 
and  especially  by  her  new  navigation 
of  the  Danube,  must  look  with  the 
most  vigilant  anxiety. 

The  Austrian  army  is  kept  up  in 
very  fine  condition  ;  but  nearly  all 
the  oilicers  distinguished  in  the  war 
are  dead,  and  its  present  leaders  have 
to  acquire  a  name.  It  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  never  have  the 
opportunity.  The  regimental  officers 
are  generally  from  a  higher  class  than 
those  of  the  other  German  armies. 

After  remaining  for  a  fortnight  at 
Vienna,  the  Marquis  paid  a  visit  to 
his  friend  Prince  Esterhazy. 

This  nobleman,  long  known  and 
much' esteemed  in  England,  is  equally 
well  known  to  be  a  kind  of  monarch 
in  Hungary.  Whatever  novelist  sludi 
write  the   **  Troubles  of  rank  and 
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hotild  take  the  prince  for  of  diningf  a  thonpand  people — a  bat* 

Ha   has   eight    or   nine  talion  of  the  ^*  Estcrhazj  Guard  '*  at 

ansioDB  scattered  over  the  the  principal  entrances ;  all  paid  from 

d  in  each  of  them  it  is  ex-  the  estate.      To  this  all  the  orna- 

-  his  subjeets  of  the  soil,  mental  part  was  proportioned — con- 

j^hness  should  reside.  servatory    and    greenhouses    on   the 

rqnis  made  a  round  of  the  most  unrivalled  scale — tlirco  or  four 

of  those  mansions.      The  hundred  orange-trees  alone,  throwing 

rw  to  a  castle  in  the  neigh-  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  gar- 

ii  Vienna,  which  the  prince  dens  into  eclipse^  and  stimulating  his 

mixed  into  a  magnificent  Grace  of  Devonshire  even  to  add  new 

re  all  is  constructed  to  the  greens  and  glories  to  Chatsworth. 

statesman    only  eager  to  On  his  return  to  Vienna,  the  Mar- 

tmnalt  of  the  capital,  and  quis  was  honoured  with  a  private  in*' 

■efresh  himself  with  cooling  terview  by  the  emperor — a  remark- 

1  crystal  streams.     All  is  able    distinction,     as    the    ambassa- 

rtmt  streams,  leafy  walks,  dor    was  inforobed   ^'that    the    em- 

i  as  the  sky  above  it,  and  peror  was  too  well  acquainted  with 

irofound  privacy  and  seclu-  the  Marquis's  services  to  require  any 

presentation,  and  desired  that  he 
« most  ezouisite  entertain-  might  come  alone.**  He  was  re- 
re^  the  Marquis  and  his  ceived  with  great  politeness  and  con- 
oot  early  next  morning  to  descension.  Next  day  he  had  an 
matein.  Every  castle  in  interview  with  Prince  Metternich, 
1^  the  world  is  historical,  who,  with  graceful  familiarity,  took 
res  its  honours  from  a  him  over  his  house  in  Vienna,  to  show 
Mge.  Falkenstein,  crown-  him  its  improvements  since  the  days 
unmit  of  a  mountain  of  of  Congress.  He  remarks  it  as  a 
p  which  no  carriage  can  be  strange  point  in  the  character  of  this 
ot  by  the  stout  Hungarian  celebrated  statesman,  how  minutely 
ined  to  the  work,  has  been  he  sometimes  interests  himself  in 
y  bruised  by  the  Turkish  mere  trifles,  especially  where  art  and 
•  day ;  but  it  is  now  con-  mechanism  are  concerned.     He  had 

0  a  superb  mansion  ;  very  seen  him  one  evening  remain  for  half 
d  still  more  curious  than  an  hour  studiously  examining  the  cou« 
r  it  is  full  of  relics  of  the  struction  of  a  musical  clock.  The 
\p  portraits  of  the  old  war-  Prince  then  showed  his  cabinet  de 
angary,  armoiur  and  arms,  travail,  which  he  had  retained  un- 
le  other  odd  and  pompous  changed.  '*  Here,*'  said  he,  **  is  a 
leh  turn  an  age  of  barba-  spot  which  is  exactly  as  it  was  the 
an  age  of  romance.     The  last  day  you  saw  it.**     Its  identity 

1  princess  are  hailed  and  re-  had  been  rigidly  preserved,  down  to 
lie  castle  as  king  and  queen,  the  placing  of  its  paper  and  pencils. 
of  soldiers  of  the  family,  All  was  in  the  same  order.  The 
I  Esterhazy  have  the  sove-  Prince  evidently,  and  justly,  looked 
t  to  maintain,  form  the  gar-  on  those  days  as  the  glory  of  his  life. 
tiis  palatial  fortress,  and  it  We  regret  that  the  conversation  of 
le  establishment  of  salaried  so  eminent  a  person  could  not  be  more 
ithin.  The  next  expedition  largely  given  ;  for  Metternich  is  less 
0  more  of  those  mansions  a  statesman  than  statemanship  itself. 
zy»  built  by  one  of  the  But  one  remark  was  at  once  singu^ 
inees   of   the    house,    and  larlv  philosophical  and  practical.     In 

The    former  resembles  eviaent  allusion  to  the  miserable  ter- 

rial  palace    at   Schonbrun,  giversations  of  our   Whig  policy  a 

v.     The  prince  is  fitting  it  couple  of  years  since,  he  said,  "  that 

tosly  in  the  Louis  XIV. th  throughout  life,  he  had  always  acted 

iero  he  has    his    principal  on  the  plan  of  adopting  the  best  de* 

weeding  horses ;  but  Eisen-  termination  on  all  important  subjects, 

lone  ail  the  chateaus  of  this  That  to  this  point  of  view  he  had 

Msessor.      The    splendours  steadfastly  adhered ;  and  that,  in  the 

^    regal :     Two    hundred  indescribable  workings  of  time  ai^d 

tegiMSts — a  saloon  capable  circumstaneesy  it  had   always  hap'^ 
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pened  to  him  that  matters  were  brought  honour  of  originating  thb  great  de- 
round  to  the  very  spot,  from  which,  sign  is  4ue  to  Count  Etienne  Zecheny^ 
owing  to  the  folly  of  mii>guided  no-  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  distinguiihed 
tions  or  inexperienced  men,  they  had  for  every  quality  which  can  make  a 
for  a  time  taken  their  departure.*'  This  man  a  benefactor  to  his  country.  The 
was  in  1840,  when  the  Whigs  ruled  us;  plan  of  this  steam- navigation  it  now 
it  must  be  an  admirable  maxim  for  about  ten  years  old.  The  Marquis 
honest  men,  but  it  must  be  perpetually  justly  observes,  that  nothing  more 
thwarting  the  oblique.  To  form  a  patriotic  was  ever  projected;  and  U 
view  on  principle,  and  to  adhere  to  it  is  mainly  owing  to  this  high-spirited 
under  all  difficulties,  is  the  palpable  nobleman  that  the  great  advantage  is 
way  to  attain  great  ultimate  success;  now  enjoyed  of . performing*  in  ten 
but  the  paltry  and  the  selfish,  the  or  twelve  days,  the  journey  to  tlie 
hollow  and  the  intriguing,  have  capital  of  Turkey,  which  some  yean 
neither  power  nor  will  to  look  be-  ago  could  be  achieved  only  by  rldiiig 
yond  the  moment ;  they  are  not  steer-  the  whole  way,  and  occupying,  bj 
ing  the  vessel  to  a  harbour;  they  couriers,  two  or  three  weeks.  Toe 
have  no  other  object  than  to  keep  chief  direction  of  the  company  ii  at 
possession  of  the  ship  as  long  as  they  Vienna.  It  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
can,  and  let  her  roll  wherever  the  tour,  eighteen  boats,  varying  from 
gale  may  carry  her.  sixty  to  one  hundred  horse-power. 

After  all,  one  grows  weary  of  every  and  twenty-four  more  were  to  be  add^ 

thing  that  is  to  be  had  for  the  mere  ed  within  the  year.     Some  of  these 

act  of  wbhing.     Difficulty  is  essen-  were  to  be  of  iron, 

tial  to  enjoyment.     High  life  is  as  But  the  poverty  of  all  foreign  coiui> 

likely  to  tire  on  one*s  hands  as  any  tries  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  tlie 

other.     The  IMarquis,  giving  all  the  progress  of  magnificent  speculatioDS 

praise  of  manners  and  agreeability  to  like  those.     The  shares  have  conti* 

Vleuna,  sums  up  all  in  one  prodigious  nucd  low,  the  company  has  had  finaa- 

yawn.   '^  The  same  evenings  at  Met-  oial  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  the 

tcruich's^  the  same  lounges  for  making  popular  purse  is  tardy.      However* 

purchases  and  visits  ou  a  morning,  the  prospect  is  improving,  the  profits 

the  sa7/te  idleness  and  fatigue  at  nighty  have  increased;    and  the    Austrian 

the  searching  uud  arid  climate,  and  archdukes  and  many  of   the    fir^eat 

the  clouds  of  execrable  fine  dust'*—  nobles  having  lately  taken  sliares,  the 

all  conspiring  to  tell  the  great  of  the  steam-boats  will  probably  become  as 

earth  that  they  can  escape  ennui  no  favourite  as  they  are  necessary.    But 

more  than  the  little.  all  this  takes  time ;  and  as  by  degrees 

On  leaving  Vienna,  he  wrote  a  tho  **  disagreeables "  of  the  voyage 
note  of  farewell  to  the  Prince,  who  down  tho  Danube  will  be  changed 
returned  an  answer,  of  remarkable  into  agreeables,  we  shall  allude  no 
elegance — a  mixture  of  the  pathetic  more  to  the  noble  traveller's  vovage^ 
and  the  playful.  His  note  says  that  than  to  say,  that  on  the  4th  of  No- 
he  has  no  chance  of  going  to  see  any  vember,  a  day  of  more  than  autumnal 
body,  for  ho  is  like  a  coral  fixed  to  a  beauty,  his  steamer  anchored  in  the 
rock — both  must  move  together.    He  Bosphorus. 

touches  lightly  ou  their  share  in  tho  Here  we  were  prepared  for  a  bunt 

great  war,  *'  which  is  now  becoming  of  description.     But  the  present  de- 

a  part  of  those  times  which  history  scriber  is  a  matter-of-fact  peraon- 

itself  names  heroic  ;'*  and  concludes  age ;   and  though  he  makes  no  at- 

by  recommending  him  on  his  journey  tempt  at  poetic  fame,  has  the  faculty 

to  the  care  of  an  officer  of  rank,  on  a  of  telling  what  he  saw,  with  very  suf- 

mission  to  Turkey — **  Car  il  6(;ait  le  ficient  distinctness.     '*  I  never  expe- 

Turc,  aussi  bien  que  nous  deux  ne  le  rienced  more  disappointment/*  is  his 

s^avons  pas."     With  this  Voltairbm  phrase,  **  than  in  my  first  view  of  the 

he  finishes,  and  gives  his  ''  Dieu  pro-  Ottoman  capital.     I  was  bold  enough 

t^o.'*  at  once  to  come  to  the  conclusiont 

Wo  now  come  to  tho  Austrian  steam  that  what  I  had  heard  or  read  was 

passage.      This  is  the  boldest  effort  overcharged.     The  most  eminent  of 

wluch  Austria  has  ever  made,  and  its  tho  describers,  I  think,  could  never 

ofiTects  will  be  felt  through  every  ge-  have  been  on  the  spot."     Such  is  the 

neratioA  of  her  mighty  Qupii e.    The  pkin  language  of  the  last  authority. 
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mtrance  of  the  Tag:i28,  the  be  more  directly  the  soTereign  of  both 

Ci^lei,  the  splendid  approach  seas,  than  Russia^  with  its  state  niai- 

riod  quays  of  St  Petersburg,  chinery  in  St  Petersburg,  a  thousand 

■dfoy  and  view  of  Moscow,  miles  off,  or  France  a  thousand  miles, 

k  faio  as  fiu>  preferable  to  the  or  England  more  nearly  two  thousand 

the  entrance  of  the  fiospho-  miles.     This  dominion  will  never  be 

exercised  by  the  ignorant,  profligate, 

mits,  that  in  the  advance  to  and  unprincipled  Turk  i  but  if  an  in- 

Dp  this  famous  channel,  there  dependent  Christian  power  should  be 

f  pretty  views,  that  there  is  a  established  there,  in  that  spot  lie  the 

andsome  residences  in  some  materials  of  empire.    In  the  fullest 

d  that  the  whole  has  a  good  sense,  Constantinople^  uniting  all  the 

look  of  a  **  drop-scene  in  a  high-roads  between  east  and  west, 

*  still  he  thinks  itpoor  in  com-  north  and  south,  is  the  centre  of  the 

»f  its  descriptions,  the  outline  living  world.     We  are  by  no  means 

ik^  and  rugged,  and  that  the  to  be  reckoned  among  the  theorists 

examined,  probably  the  more  who  calculate  day  by  day  on  the  fidl 

s  admired.    Even  the  famous  of  Turkey.     In  ancient  times  the  fall 

ares  not  much  better.    **  In  of  guilty  «npires  was  sudden,  and 

^  fine  architectural  features,  connected  with  marked  evidences  of 

Its  of  art,   and  magnificent  guilt  But  those  events  were  so  nearly 

•,  (excepting  only  the  great  eonneeted  with  the  fortunes  of  the 

,)  the  cliisel  of  the  mason,  Jewish  people,  that  the  suddenness  of 

ble,  the  granite,  Constant!-  the  catastrophe  was  essential  to  the 

Btore  destitute  than  any  other  lesson.    The  same  necessity  exists  no 

^tal.     But  then,  you  are  told  longer,  the  Chosen  People  are  now  be- 

e  objects  are  not  in  the  style  yond  the  lesson,  and  nations  undergo 

e  of  the  people.     Be  it  so ;  suffering,  and  approach  dissolution,  by 

do  not  let  the  minds  of  those  laws  not  unlike  those  of  the  decad- 

iBOt  see  for  themselves  be  led  once  of  the  human  frame;  the  disease 

high-wrought  and  fallacious  makes    progress,    but   the    evidence 

ODS  of  things  which  do  not  scarcely  strikes  the  eye,  and  the  seat 

The  maxim  is  a  valuable  one,  of  the  distemper  is  almost  beyond  hu- 

bope  that  the  rebuke  will  man  investigation.      The  jealousy  of 

reading  public  from  a  heap  of  the  European  powers,   too,  protects 

pleturesque**  labours,  which  the  Turk.     But  he  must  go  down — 

mieh     more     resemble    the  Mahometanism  is  already  decaying. 

brush  of  the  scene-painter,  Stamboul,  its  headquarters,  will  not 

truth  of  nature.  survive  its  fail ;  and  a  future  genera- 

r  art  has  done  little,  nature  tion  will  inevitably  see  Constantinople 

I  wonders  for  Constantinople,  the  seat  of  a  Christian  empire,  and 

>  eontains  some  of  the  noblest  that  empire,  not  improbably,  only  the 

I  of  beauty  and    grandeur ;  forerunner  of  an  empire  of  Palestine. 

D,  plain,   forest,  waters;   its  The  general  view  of   Con&tanti* 

is  obviously  the  key  of  Eu-  nople  is  superb.     A  bridge  has  been 

1  Asia  Minor — even  of  more,  thrown  across  the  **  Golden  Horn,*' 

point  at  which  the  north  and  connecting  its  shores ;  and  from  this 

eel ;  by  the  Bosphorus  it  com-  the  city,  or  rather  the  four  cities,  spread 

the    communication    of    tbo  out  in  lengthened  stateliness  before 

ka,  and  with  it,    of  all  the  the  eye.     From  this  point  are  seen, 

IB  region,  once  Scythia,  and  to  the  most  striking  advantage,  the 

isia  and  Tartary ;  by  the  Dar-  two  mountainous  elevations  on  which 

p  it  has  the  most  immediate  Constantinople   and  Pera  are  builtt 

^  over  the  Mediterranean,  the  and  other  heights  surrounding.     A 

iiportant    sea  in  the  world,  communication    subsists   across    the 

doubtless,  may  be  the  para-  •*  Golden  Horn,*'  not  only  by  water 

>ower  of  the  Black  Sea ;  the  and  the  bridge,  but  also  by  the  road« 

m   nations    may    divide   the  which  by  the  land  is  a  distance  of  five 

rthe  Mediterranean ;  but  Con-  or  six  miles.  Viewing  Constantinople 

ple»  once  under  the  authority  as  a  whole,  it  strikes  one  as  larger  by 

larebj  or  a  government,  ade-  far  than  Paris  or  London,  but  they 

»  to  naluna  fiuBultlesy  would  are  both  larger.    The  reason  of  the 
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deception  beingr»  that  here  the  eye 
embraces  a  larger  space. 

The  Turks  never  improve  any  thing. 
The  distinction  between  them  and  the 
Europeans  is,  that  the  latter  think  of 
conveniences,  the  former  only  of  luxu- 
ries. The  Turks,  for  example,  build 
handsome  pavilions,  plant  showy  gar- 
dens, and  erect  marble  fountains  to  cool 
them  in  marble  halls.  But  they  never 
mend  a  high-road — they  never  even 
make  one.  Now  and  then  a  bridge 
is  forced  on  them  by  the  necessity  of 
having  one,  or  being  drowned ;  but 
they  never  repair  that  bridge^  nor 
sweep  away  the  accumulated  abomina- 
tion of  their  streets,  nor  do  any  thing 
that  it  is  possible  to  leave  undone. 

Pera  is  the  quarter  in  which  all 
the  Christians  even  of  the  highest 
rank  live :  the  intercourse  between  it 
and  Constantinople  is^  of  course,  per- 
petual, yet  perhaps  a  stone  has  not 
been  smoothed  in  the  road  since  the 
siege  of  the  city.  From  Pera  were 
the  most  harassing  trips  down  rugged 
declivities  on  horseback,  besides  the 
awkwardness  of  the  passage  in  boats. 

One  extraordinary  circumstance 
strikes  the  stranger,  that  but  one  sex 
seems  to  exist.  The  dress  of  the 
women  gives  no  idea  of  the  female 
form,  and  the  whole  population  seems 
to  be  male. 

The  masses  of  people  are  dense, 
and  among  them  the  utmost  silence  in 
general  prevails.  About  seven  or 
eight  at  night  the  streets  are  cleared, 
and  their  only  tenants  are  whole  hosts 
of  growling,  hideous  dogs ;  or  a  few 
Turks  gliding  about  with  paper  lan- 
terns; these,  too,  being  the  only  lights 
in  the  streets,  if  streets  they  are  to  be 
called,  which  are  only  narrow  passes, 
through  which  the  vehicles  can  scarce- 
ly move. 

The  dogs  are  curious  animals.  It 
is  probable  that  civilization  does  as 
much  injury  to  the  lower  tribes  of 
creation,  as  it  does  good  to  man.  If 
it  polishes  our  faculties,  it  enfeebles 
their  instincts.  The  Turkish  dog, 
living  nearly  as  he  would  have  done 
in  the  wilderness,  exhibits  the  same 
sagacity,  amounting  to  something  of 

fovernment.  For  instance,  the  Tur« 
ish  dogs  divide  the  capital  into  quar- 
ters, and  each  set  has  its  own ;  u  an 
adventurous  or  an  ambitious  dog  en- 
ters the  quarters  of  his  neighbours, 
the  whole  pack  in  possession  set  upon 
blm  at  once,  and  he  is  expelled  by  hue 


and  cry.  They  also  know  how  to 
conduct  themselves  according  to  titoei 
and  seasons.  In  the  daytime,  they 
ramble  about,  and  suffer  themselyes 
to  be  kicked  with  impunity ;  bat 
at  night  the  case  is  different :  they 
are  the  majority  —  they  know  their 
strength,  and  insist  on  their  privi- 
leges. They  howl  and  growl  then 
at  their  own  discretion,  fly  at  the 
accidental  stranger  with  open  mouth, 
attack  him  singly,  charge  him  en 
tnassCf  and  nothing  but  a  stout 
bludgeon,'  wielded  by  a  strong  am, 
can  save  the  passenger  from  feeling 
that  he  is  in  the  kingdom  of  his  four* 
footed  masters. 

The  Marquis  arrived  during  the 
Ramazan,  when  no  Turk  eats,  drinks, 
or  even  smokes,  from  sunrise  to  smi- 
sct.  Thus  the  Turk  is  a  harder  fas- 
ter than  the  papist.  The  moment  the 
sun  goes  down,  the  Turk  rushes  to  his 
meal  and  his  pipe,  ^'  not  eating  bat 
devouring,  not  inlialing  but  wallowing 
in  smoke."  At  the  Bajazet  colonnade^ 
where  the  principal  Turks  rush  to 
enjoy  the  night,  the  lighted  coffee- 
houses, the  varieties  of  costume,  the 
eager  crowd,  and  the  illumination  of 
myriads  of  paper  lanterns,  make  a 
scene  that  revives  the  memory  of  Ori- 
ental tales. 

Every  thing  in  Turkey  is  unlike 
any  thing  in  Europe.  In  the  bazar, 
instead  of  the  rapid  sale  and  dismissal 
in  our  places  of  traffic,  the  Turkish 
dealer,  in  any  case  of  value,  invito 
his  applicant  into  his  shop,  makes  him 
sit  down,  gives  him  a  pipe,  smokes 
him  into  familiarity— hands  him  a  cap 
of  coffee,  and  drinks  him  into  confi- 
dence ;  in  short,  treats  him  as  if  they 
were  a  pair  of  ambassadors  appointed 
to  dine  and  bribe  each  other— con- 
verses with,  and  cheats  him. 

But  the  Marquis  regards  the  ba- 
zars as  contemptible  places,  says  that 
they  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
similar  establishments  at  Petersburg 
or  Moscow,  and  recommends  what- 
ever purchases  are  made,  to  be  made 
at  one's  own  quarters,  *'  where  you 
escape  being  jostled,  harangued,  smok- 
ed, and  poisoned  with  insufferable 
smells.*' 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  the 
sojourn  at  Constantinople,  is  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  Ministers  and  the  Sul- 
tan. Redschid  Pasha  appointed  to 
see  the  Marquis  at  three  o'clock,  9 
la  TVrj^tie— which,  as  those  OrioDtab 
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eomit  from  tbe  sunsety  iDeans 
dock  in  the  eyeniDg. 
ras  led  in  a  kind  of  procession 
MBnister*  receiTed  in  the  cus- 
numner,  and  had  the  custom- 
ivenation  on  Constantinople, 
d,  the  war,  &c.  Then,  a  dozen 
altered,  and  universal  smoking 
'<  When  the  cabinet  was  so 
smoke  that  one  could  hardly 
lie  attendants  returned,  and 
awaj  the  pipes.  Then  came  a 
1^  fire  of  conversation,  then 

then  sherbet,  which  the  guest 
need  good,  and  '<  thought  the 
preeable  part  of  the  ceremo- 

The  Minister  spoke  French 
9  and,  after  an  hour's  visit,  the 
nj  ended — the  pasha  politelj 
dg  his  visiter  through  the 
The  next  visit  was  to  Ach. 
iha*  who  had  been  in  England 
time  of  the  Coronation — had 
Biliassador  at  Vienna  for  some 
•^oke  French  fluently — was  a 
lend  of  Prince  and  Princess 
neb,  and,  besides  all  this,  had 
I  one  of  the  Sultan's  sisters. 
I  honour  was  said  to  be  due  to 
noise  wealth.  It  seems  that 
onrse  of  true  love*'  does  not 
>re  smoothly  in  Turkey  than 
nre — ^for  the  young  lady  was 

0  be  in  love  with  the  comman- 
sMef,  an  older  man,  but  pos- 
more  character.  Achmet  was 
[Inister  of  Commerce,  and  in 
TOUT.  He  kept  his  young  wife 
oontry  house,  and  she  had  not 
en  since  her  marriage.  When 
permission  for  ladies  to  visit 

always  deferred  it  **  till  next 
when,"  said  he,  "  she  will  be 
d«"  The  third  nocturnal  in- 
'  was  more  picturesque— it  was 
16  young  Sultana's  flame,  the 
br*  (commander-in-chief.)  His 
ee  is  at  the  Porte,  where  he 

1  of  the  splendid  palaces. 

u  enter  an  immense  court,  with 
dflt  on  one  side  and  his  harem 
other.  A  regiment  of  guards 
awn  up  at  the  entrance,  and 
npanies  were  stationed  at  the 
ourt*  The  staircase  was  fllied 
ildiers,  slaves,  and  attendants 
irent  nations.  I  saw  Greeks^ 
iansy  Sclavonians,  Georgians, 
leir  native  costume ;  and  dark 
tbe  corridors  and  entrance,  by 
ibes  of  my  flambeaux  through 
1^  tbe  scene  struck  me  as  much 
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more  grand  and  imposing  than  the 
others.  The  Seraskier  is  a  robust, 
soldier*  like  man,  with  a  fierce  look 
and  beard,  and  an  agreeable  smile." 
The  Minister  was  peculiarly  polite, 
and  showed  him  through  the  rooms 
and  the  war  department,  exhibiting, 
amongst  the  rest,  his  military  council, 
composed  of  twenty-four  oflScers,  sit- 
ting at  that  moment.  They  were  of 
all  ranks,  and  chosen,  as  it  was  said, 
without  any  reference  as  to  qualifica- 
tion, but  simply  by  favour.  The 
Turks  still  act  as  oddly  as  ever.  A 
friend  of  the  Marquis  told  him,  that 
he  had  lately  applied  to  the  Seraskier 
to  promote  a  young  Turkish  officer. 
A  few  days  after,  the  officer  came  to 
thank  him,  and  said,  that  though  the 
Seraskier  had  not  given  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  he  had  given 
him  **  the  command  of  a  ship."  The 
true  wonder  is,  that  the  Turks  have 
either  ships  or  regiments.  But  there 
is  a  fine  quantity  of  patronage  in  this 
department — the  number  of  clerks 
alone  being  reckoned  at  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred. 

The  opinions  of  the  Marquis  on 
Mediterranean  politics  are  worth  re- 
garding, because  he  has  had  much 
political  experience  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  foreign  life — because  from 
that  experience  he  is  enabled  to  give 
the  opinions  of  many  men  of  high 
name  and  living  influence,  and  because 
he  is  an  honest  man,  speaking  sin- 
cerely, and  speaking  intelligibly.  He 
regards  the  preservation  of  Turkey  as 
the  first  principle  of  all  English  diplo- 
macy in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  con- 
siders our  successive  attempts  to  make 
a  Greek  kingdom,  and  our  sufierance 
of  an  Egyptian  dynasty,  as  sins  against 
the  common  peace  of  the  world.  Thus« 
within  a  few  years,  Greece  has  been 
taken  away;  Egypt  has  not  merely 
been  taken  away,  but  rendered  dan- 
gerous to  the  Porte;  the  great  Danu- 
bian  provinces,  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  have  been  taken  away,  and  thus 
Russia  has  been  brought  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  Servia,  a  vast  and 
powerfol  province,  has  followed,  and 
is  now  more  Russian  than  Turkish; 
and  while  those  limbs  have  been  torn 
from  the  great  trunk,  and  that  trunk 
is  still  bleeding  from  the  wounds  of 
the  late  war,  it  is  forced  to  more  ex-« 
hansting  efforts,  the  less  power  it 
retains.  But,  with  respect  to  Russia, 
he  does  not  look  upon  her  force  and 
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her  ambition  with  the  alarm  generally 
entertained  of  that  encroaching  and 
immense  power.  He  even  thinks  thaty 
even  if  she  possessed  Constantinople^ 
she  could  not  long  retain  it. 

As  all  this  is  future*  and  of  course 
conjectural*  we  may  legitimately  ex- 
press our  doubts  of  any  authority  on 
the  subject.  That  Russia  does  not 
think  with  the  Marquis  is  evident^  for 
all  her  real  movements  for  the  last 
fifty  years  have  been  but  preliminaries 
to  the  seizure  of  Turkey.  Her  exhi- 
bitions in  all  other  quarters  have  been 
mere  disguises.  She  at  one  time  dis- 
plays a  large  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  or  at 
another  sends  an  army  across  Tartary ; 
but  she  never  attempts  any  thing  with 
either, except  the  excitement  of  alarm. 
But  it  is  in  the  direction  of  Turkey 
that  all  the  solid  advances  are  made. 
There  she  always  finishes  her  hosti- 
lity by  making  some  solid  acquisition. 
She  is  now  carrying  on  a  wasteful 
war  in  the  Caucasus ;  its  difficulty  has 
probably  surprised  herself,  but  she 
still  carries  it  on  ;  and  let  the  loss  of 
life  and  the  expenditure  of  money  be 
what  they  will,  she  will  think  them 
well  encountered  if  they  end  in  giving 
her  the  full  possession  of  the  northern 
road  into  Asia  Minor.  Russia,  in 
possession  of  Constantinople,  would 
have  the  power  of  inflicting  dreadful 
injuries  on  Europe.  If  she  possessed 
a  responsible  government,  her  ambi- 
tion might  be  restrained  by  public 
opinion  •  or  the  necessity  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  national  representatives  for 
money — of  all  checks  on  war  the  most 
powerful,  and  in  fact  the  grand  ope- 
rative check,  at  this  moment,  on  the 
most  restless  of  European  govern- 
ments, France.  But  with  her  whole 
power,  her  reveques,  and  her  military 
means  completely  at  the  disposal  of  a 
single  mind,  her  movements,  for  either 
good  or  evil,  are  wholly  dependent  on 
the  caprice,  the  ambition,  or  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  individual  on  the  throne. 
The  idea  that  Russia  would  weaken 
her  power  by  the  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople, seems  to  us  utterly  inca- 
pable of  proof.  She  has  been  able  to 
maintain  her  power  at  once  on  the 
Black  Sea,  seven  hnndred  miles  from 
ber  capital ;  on  the  Danube,  at  nearly 
the  same  distance,  and  on  the  Vistula, 
pressing  on  the  Prussian  frontier.  In 
Constantinople  she  would  have  the 
most  magnificent  fortress  in  the  world, 
the  command  of  the  head  of  the  Me- 
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diterranean,    Syriai    and    Inevitably 
Egypt.     By    the    Dardanelles,  the 
would  be  wholly  inaccessible ;  for  do 
fleet  could  pass,  if  the  batteries  oi 
shore  were  well  manned.    The  Black 
Sea  would  be  simply  her  wet«dock,iD 
which  she  might   build  ships  while 
there  was  oak  or  iron  in  the  north} 
and  build  them  in  complete  security 
from  all  disturbance ;  for  ail  the  fleets 
of    Europe    could    not    reach   them 
through  the  Bosphoms,  oven  if  they 
had  forced  the  Dardanelles — thatmuit 
be  the  operation  of  an  army  in  the 
field.    On  the  north,  Russia  is  almoit 
wholly  invulnerable.    The  Czar  might 
retreat  until  his  pursuers  perished  of 
fatigue  and  hunger.     The  nnques- 
tionable  result  of  the  whole  is,  that 
Russia  is  the  real  terror  of  Europe. 
France  is  dangerous,  and  madly  prone 
to  hostilities ;  but  France  is  open  on 
every  side,  and  experience  shows  that 
she  never  can  resist  the  combined 
power  of  England  and  Germany.    It 
i^trong  evidence  of  our  position,  that 
she  has  never  uUimateiy  triumphed  in 
any  war  against  England;  and  the 
experience   of  the  last  war,   which 
showed  her,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  her  great  military  chief,  her  whole 
population   thrown  into  the  current 
of  war,  and  her  banner  followed  by 
vassal  kings,  only  the  more  eonsnm- 
mately  overthrown,  should  be  a  lesson 
to  her  for  all  ages.     Bnt  Russia  has 
never  been  effectually  checked  since 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Oreatf  when 
she  first  began  to  move.     Even  disss* 
trous  wars  have  only  hastened  ber 
advance;  keen  intrigue  has  assisted 
military  violence,  and  when  we  see 
even  the  destruction  of  Moscow  fol- 
lowed  by  the   final   subjugation    of 
Poland,  we  may  estimate  the  sud- 
den  and    fearful  superiority    which 
she  would  be  enabled  to  assume,  with 
her  foot  standing  on  Constantinople^ 
and  her  arm  stretching  at  will  over 
Europe  and  Asia.     Against  this  tre- 
mendous result  there  are  bnt  two 
checks,  the  preservation  of  the  Os* 
manli  government  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  European  states,  and  tlie  esta- 
blishment of  a  Greek  empire  at  Con- 
stantinople :    the    former,    the  only 
expedient  which  can  be  adopted  for 
the  moment,  bnt  in  its  nature  tempo* 
rary,  imperfect,  and  liable  to  intrigue : 
the  latter,  natural,  secure,  and  last- 
ing.    It  is  to  this  event  that  all  the 
rational  hopes  of  European  politicians 
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e  finallj  directed.  Yetiwliile 
i  retains  posMession  we  must 

0  him ;  for  treaties  must  be 
olMeiTedy   and    no  policy  is 

it  not  strictly  honest.  But 
rnaaty  should  fail*  or  any  of 
ispected  ehanges  occur  which 
eat  questions  opeiii  the  for- 
»f  a  Greek  empire  ought  to 
nplated  as  the  true«  and  the 
de  of  effeetualJy  rescuing  £u- 
a  the  most  formidable  struggle 
haa  erer  seen.  But  the  tirst 
,  eTen  of  temporary  defenee« 

be  the  fortification  of  Con- 
nie. It  is  computed  that  the 
would  not  exceed  a  million 
If  sterling. 

[arquis,  by  a  fortunate  chance 
ker-ODf  happened  to  be  in  the 
eapital  at  the  time  when  the 

were  all  exulting  at  the  cap- 
Ikcre.  It  was  admitted  that 
sh  squadron  had  done  more 
ty  of  action,  and  in  eflfect  of 
ao  it  was  supposed  possible 

to  accomplish,  and  all  was 
admiration  and  ministerial 
»•  In  addition  to  the  light- 
i6  mosques  for  the  Ramazan, 

CJoDStantinople  were  lighted 
he  whole  seene  was  brilliant. 

■alvoes  were  fired  from  the 
d  batteries  during  the  day, 
ght,  of  course,  ail  was  splen- 
the  seren  hills  of  the  great 

1  ^  Seraskier's  Square,"  two 
Egyptian  regiments  taken  at 
lefiled  before  the  commander* 

The  Turkish  bands  in  gar- 
pad  at  their  head.  The  pri- 
arched  in  file;  and,  having 
■nded  from  their  prison* ships, 
rretohedly.  Having  a  red 
bonnet,  white  jackets,  and 
it*  trowsers,  they  looked  like 
blage  of ««  cricketers."  The 
*•  universally  young,  slight 
id  aetive,  with  sallow  eheeks» 
irly  yellow,  orange,  and  even 
lilly  if  well  fed  and  elothed, 
lU  make  by  no  means  bad 
ipa.  The  Turks  armed  and 
Mm  feirthwith,  and  scattered 
mg  their  regiments;  apro- 
wmeh  shows  that  even  the 
iuuing  the  general  improve- 
Biaiikind.  Once  he  would 
own  them  ail  into  the  Bos* 

Ui  professional  display^  the 
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Marquis  adjourned  to  the  "  Grand 
Promenade/  where  the  sultanas  see 
the  world,  unseen  themselves,  in  theur 
carriages.  "  Though,"  as  he  writes, 
"  J  never  had  an  opportunity  of  vert- 
fyim^  any  thing  like  Miss  Pardee's 
anecdote  of  the  '  sentries  being  ordered 
to  face  about  when  presenting  arms,' 
rather  than  be  permitted  to  gaze  on 
the  tempting  and  forbidden  fruit ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  witnessed  soldiers 
escorting  all  the  sultanas*  carriages : 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  gruff 
attendant  attacked  and  found  fault 
with  me  for  daring  to  raise  my  eyes 
to  a  beautiful  Turkish  woman,  whom 
it  was  quite  impossible  I  could  admire 
beyond  her  forehead  and  two  large 
black  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  lashes, 
which  glanced  from  under  her  yash- 
mack."  But  the  Marquis  has  no  mercy 
on  the  performances  of  poor  Miss 
Pardoe. 

The  sultana-mother  was  a  person- 
age of  high  importance  at  this  time, 
from  her  supposed  influence  over  her 
son.  Her  equipage  was  somewhat 
European— 41  chariot,  with  hammer- 
cloth,  (apparently  lately  received  from 
Long-A};re.)  The  coachman  drove 
four  large  bay  horses,  with  a  plurality 
of  reins.  There  were  attendants, 
running  Turks,  and  guards  before  to 
clear  the  way.  Two  open  barouches, 
ornamented  after  the  manner  of  the 
country,  followed ;  and  the  rear  of  the 
sultanas*  procession  was  closed  by 
arebas  (or  covered  and  gilded  vans) 
full  of  women  and  slaves. 

But  the  most  characteristic  display 
of  all  is  the  *'  Cabinet.**  **  On  the  side 
of  this  drive  is  a  long  colonnade  of 
shops ;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  a  bar' 
ber's,  in  which  all  the  ministers  of  the 
divan  and  the  pasha  assemble  1  They 
sit  on  cushions  in  grand  eonclave  and 
conference;  and,  while  afiecting  to 
discuss  the  affairs  of  the  state,  the  di- 
rection of  their  eyes,  and  their  signs 
to  the  recumbent  honris  in  the  car- 
riages, show  their  thoughts  to  be  di- 
rected to  other  objects." 

What  should  we  think  of  the  chan- 
cellor, the  premier^  and  the  three  se- 
cretaries of  state,  sitting  in  council  at 
a  fruiterei^s  in  Regent  Street,  and 
nodding  to  the  ladies  as  they  pass? 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  sultan,  in  his 
kiosk,  sits  at  one  end  of  the  drive,  in- 
specting the  whole  panorama.  Still, 
it  is  not  yet  complete;  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  colonnade  there  is  a  wo* 
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man-market^  where  each  slave,  at- 
tended by  a  duenna*  passes  and  pa- 
radesi  castings  her  languishing  ejes 
through  the  tiles  of  lounging  officers 
and  merchants*  who  crowd  this  part  of 
tlie  promenade.  AH  this  is  essentially 
Turkish,  and  probably  without  any 
thing  like  it  in  the  world  besides. 

The  beauty  of  the  Turkish  women  is 
still  a  matter  of  dispute.  When  beauty 
is  an  object  of  unlimited  purchase*  its 
frequency  will  be  probably  found  a 
safe  admission.  But  Turkish  women 
oceasioually  unveil*  and  it  b  then 
generally  discovered  that  the  veil  is 
one  of  their  principal  charms.  They 
have  even  been  described  as  merely 
good-humoured  looking  "fatties'* — a 
sufficiently  humble  panegyric.  Lord 
Loudonderry  gives  it  as  his  opinion^ 
that  they  are  **  not  generally  hand- 
some* but  all  well-built  and  well- 
grown*  strong,  and  apparently  healthy. 
Tiieir  eyes  and  eyebrows  are  invari- 
ably fine  and  expressive ;  and  their 
hair  is*  beyond  measure*  superior  to 
that  of  otlier  nations.  The  thickness 
of  its  braidings  and  plaits^  and  the 
masses  that  are  occasionally  to  be 
seen,  leave  no  doubt  of  this."  , 

Long  and  luxuriant  tresses  belong 
to  all  the  southern  nations  of  Europe* 
and  seem  to  be  the  results  of  heat  of 
climate ;  and  there  are  few  facts  in 
physiology  more  singular  than  the 
sudden  check  given  to  this  luxuriance 
on  the  confines  of  Negroland.  There, 
with  all  predisposing  causes  for  its 
growth*  it  is  coarse*  curled,  and  never 
attains  to  length  or  fineness  of  any 
kind.  The  Georgians  and  Circas- 
sians were  once  the  boast  of  the  ha- 
rem ;  but  the  war  and  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Russian  power  in  the 
Caucasus*  have  much  restricted  this 
detectable  national  traffic — a  circum- 
stance said  to  be  much  to  the  regret 
of  both  parents  and  daughters ;  the 
former  losiug  the  price*  and  the  latter 
losing  the  preferment*  to  which  the 
young  beauties  looked  forward  as  to  a 
certain  fortune.  But  later  experience 
has  told  the  world,  that  the  charms  of 
those  Armidas  were  desperately  ex- 
aggerated by  Turkish  romance  and 
Europenn  credulity  ;  that  the  general 
sty  louf  Circassian  features,  though  fair, 
is  Tartarish*  and  that  the  Georgian  is 
frequently  coarse  and  of  the  deepest 
brown*  though  with  larger  eyes  than 
the  Circassian,  which  are  bmall,  and  like 
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those  of  the  Chinese.  The  accounts 
written  by  ladies  visiting  the  harems 
are  to  be  taken  with  the  allowance 
due  to  showy  dress*  jewels,  cosmetics, 
and  the  general  effect  of  a  prepared 
exhibition,  scarcely  less  than  theatri- 
cal. It  is  scarcely  possible  that  either 
the  human  face  or  form  can  long  pre- 
serve symmetry  of  any  kind  in  a  life 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  exercise,  in 
the  confined  air  of  their  prison,  and  in 
the  full  indulgence  of  their  meals. 
Activity,  animation,  and  grace— the 
great  constituents  of  all  true  beauty — 
must  soon  perish  in  the  harem. 

The  Marquis  (an  excellent  judge  of 
a  horse)  did  not  much  admire  the  steeds 
of  the  pashas.  On  a  visit  to  the  Seras- 
kier's  stables,  the  head  groom  brought 
out  fourteen*  with  light  Tartars  on 
them  to  show  their  points.  Their 
stables  were  miserable.  The  horses 
were  without  stalls  or  litter,  in  a  dark* 
ill-paved  bam.  They  were  heavily 
covered  with  rugs.  Three  or  four 
were  very  fine  Arabs;  but  the  rest 
were  of  Turkish  blood,  with  large 
heads,  lopped  ears,  and  thick  necks^ 
of  indifferent  action,  and  by  no  means 
desirable  in  any  shape. 

The  interview  with  the  Sultan  was 
.the  last,  and  was  interesting  and  cha- 
racteristic. The  Marquis  had  natu- 
rally expected  to  find  him  in  the  midst 
of  pomp.  Instead  of  all  this,  on 
entering  a  common  French  carpeted 
room,  be  perceived,  on  an  ordinary 
little  French  sofa,  the  sovereign  cross- 
legged,  and  alone;  two  smsdl  sofas, 
half-a-dozen  chairs,  and  several  wax- 
lights,  were  all  the  ornaments  of  this 
very  plain  saloon.  But  the  Sultan 
was  diamonded  all  over,  and  fully 
made  amends  for  the  plainness  of  hu 
reception-room.  As  to  his  person, 
Abdul-Mehjid  is  a  tall  sallow  youth  of 
nineteen  or  twenty,  with  a  long  visage 
but  possessing  fine  eyes  and  eyebrows* 
BO  that,  when  his  face  is  lighted  up,  it 
is  agreeable  and  spiritual. 

We  must  now  close  our  sketch  of 
those  diversified  and  pleasant  volumes. 
We  regret  to  hear  that  their  distin- 
guished and  active  author  has  lately 
met  with  a  severe  accident  in  follow- 
ing the  sports  of  his  country ;  but 
we  are  gratified  with  the  hope  of  hb 
recovery,  and  the  hope,  too,  of  semng 
him  undertake  more  excursions,  and 
narrate  them  with  equal  interestf 
truth,  and  animation. 
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THE  CURSE  OF  GLENCOE.* 


BY  B.  SIMMONS. 


The  fair  calm  e^e  on  wood  and  wold 
Shone  down  with  softest  ray* 

Beneath  the  sycamore's  red  leaf 
The  maTia  trill*d  her  laj» 

Murmured  the  Tweed  afar,  as  if 
Complaining  for  the  day. 

And  eTening*s  lights  and  wild«bird*8 
aoog. 
And  Tweed*s  complaining  tune ; 
And  far-off  hilb,  whose  restless  pines 

Were  beckoning  up  the  moon — 
Beheld  and  heard,  shed  silence  through 
A  lofty  dim  saloon. 

The  froita  of  mellow  autumn  glow*d 

Upon  the  ebon  board ; 
The  blood  that  grape  of  Burgundy 

In  other  days  had  pour*d, 
Gleam*d  from  its  crystal  vase — but  all 

Untasted  stood  the  hoard. 

Two  guests  alone  sat  listlessly 
That  lavish  board  beside  ; 

The  one  a  fair- haired  stripling,  tall. 
Blithe- brow*d  and  eager- eyM, 

Caressing  still  two  hounds  in  leash, 
Tliat  by  his  chair  abide. 

Right  opposite,  in  musing  mood, 
A  stalwart  man  was  placed. 

With  veteran  aspect,  like  a  tower 
By  war,  not  time,  defaced. 

Whose  shatter*d  walls  exhibit  Power 
Ck>ntending  still  with  Waste. 

And  as  the  ivy's  sudden  veil 
Will  round  the  fortress  spring. 

Some  grief  unfading  o'er  tnat  brow 
Ita  shadow  seemed  to  flings 

And  made  that  stalwart  man*8  whole 
air 
A  sad  and  solemn  thing. 

And  so  they  sat,  both  Youth  and 
Years, 

An  hour  without  a  word — 
The  pines  that  beckon*d  up  the  moon 

Their  arms  no  longer  stirr'd. 
And  through  the  open  windows  wide 

The  Tweed  alone  was  heard. 


The  elder*s  mood  gave  way  at  last, 
Perhaps  some  sudden  whine 

Of  the  lithe  quest-hounds  startled  him. 
Or  timepiece  striking  nine  ; 

'*  Fill  for  thyself,  forgotten  Boy," 
He  said,  <*  and  pass  the  wine." 

''  A  churlish  host  I  ween  am  I 
To  thee,  who,  day  by  day. 

Thus  comest  to  cheer  my  solitude 
With  converse  frank  and  gay, 

Or  tempt  me  with  thy  dogs  to  course 
The  moorlands  far  away. 


'<  But  still  the  fit  returns" he 

paused. 
Then  with  a  sigh  resumed, 
"  Remember'st  thou  how  once  bo- 
neath, 
Yon  chestnut,  when  it  bloom'd, 
Thou  askM*st  me  why  I  wore  the  air 
Of  spirit  disentomb 'd ; 

"  And  why,  apart  from  man,  I  choso 
This  mansion  grim  and  hoary. 

Nor  in  my  ancient  lineage  seem*d. 
Nor  ancient  name,  to  glory  ? 

I  shunn'd  thy  questions  then— now 
list. 
And  thou  shalt  hear  the  story— 

"  With  a  brief  preface,  and  thro*  life 
Believe  its  warning  true — 

That  they   who   (save  in  righteous 
cause) 
Their  hands  with  blood  imbrue— 

Man's  sacred  blood — avenging  heaven 
Will  long  in  wrath  pursue. 

"A  curse  has  fallen  upon  my  race ; 

The  Law  once  given  in  fire. 
While  Sinai  trembled  to  its  base. 

That  curse  inflicted  dire, 

To  VISIT  STILL  UPON   THE  SoN, 

The  offences  of  the  Sire. 

**  My  fathers  strong,  of  iron  hand* 

Had  hearts  as  iron  hard. 
That  never  love  nor  pity's  touch* 

From  ruthless  deeds  bebarr'd. 


*  The  tale  that  follows  is  founded  upon  an  incident  that  occurred  some  little  time 
before  the  American  War,  to  Colonel  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  whose  grandfather,  the 
Laird  of  Glenlyon,  was  the  oflBcer  in  King  William's  service  who  commanded  at  the 
alaaghter  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe.  The  anecdote  is  told  in  Colonel  David 
Stewart's  vfluable  Uiitory  of  the  Highland  Regiments.     Ed'ux,  182^. 
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And  well  they  held  their  Highland     Till  the  sole  wealth  bequeathed  me 
glen^  was 

Whatever  factions  warr'd.  A  mother  fearing  God. 


<'  When   Stuart*s  great  but  godless 
race 
DissolTed  like  thinnest  snow 
Before  bright  Freedom's  face,  m  j  clan^ 

The  Campbells^  served  their  foe. 
— Boy — 'twas  my  grandsire  *'  (soft  he 
said) 
*'  Commanded  at  Gleucoe/* 

The  stripling  shrank,  nor  quite  sup- 
press d 

His  startled  bo8om*s  groan ; 
Forward  and  back  the  casements  hugo 

By  sudden  gust  were  blown. 
And  at  the  sound  one  dreaming  hound 

AwakenM  with  a  moan. 

"  Glencoe — ay,  well  the  word  may 
stir. 
The  stoutest  heart  with  fear. 
Or  burn  with  monstrous  shame  tho 
face 
Of  man  from  year  to  year. 
As  long  as  Scotland's  girdling  rocks 
The  roar  of  seas  shall  hear. 

**  Enough.. Glenlyon  redly  earn'd 
The  curse  he  won  that  night. 

When  rising  from  the  social  hearth 
He  gave  the  word  to  smite. 

And  all  was  shnek  and  helplessness. 
And  massacre  and  flight. 

*'  And  such  a  flight !  —  O,  outraged 
Heaven, 
How  could'st   thou,    since,    have 
smiled  ? 
A  fathom  deep  the  frozen  snow 

Lay  horrid  on  the  wild. 
Where  fled  to  perish  youth  and  age, 
And  wife  and  feeble  child. 

**  My  couch  is  00ft — yet  dreams  will 
stiU 

Convert  that  conoh  to  snow. 
And  in  my  slnmbera  shot  and  shont 

Are  ringing  from  Glencoe.'* 
That  stalwart  man  aros6  and  paeed 

The  chamber  to  and  fro. 
While  to  his  brow  the  sweat «drop 
sprung 

Like  otte  in  mortal  thi^. 


*'  Glenlyon  died,  be  sure,  as  die 
All  desperate  men  of  blood. 

And  from  my  sire  (his  son)  our  lands 
Departed  sod  by  lodf 


"  She  rear*d  me  in  that  holy  fear. 

In  stainless  honour's  love. 
And  from  the  past  she  warned  me, 

Whate'er  my  fate  should  prove. 
To  shrink  from  bloodshed  as  a  sin 

All  human  sins  above. 

"  I  kept  the  precept ; — by  the  sword 
Compcird  to  win  me  bread, 

A  soldier's  life  of  storm  and  strife 
For  forty  years  I  led. 

Yet  ne'er  by  this  reluctant  arm 
Has  friend  or  foeman  bled. 

"  But  still  I  felt  Glencoe's  dark  curse 

My  head  suspended  o'er, 
Look,  this  reluctant  hand,  for  all. 

Is  red  with  human  gore !  *' 
Again  that  wliite-lipp'd  man  arbse 

And  strode  the  echoing  floor* 


"  A  prosperous  course  through  life 
was  mine 
On  rampart,  field,  and  wave. 
Though  more  my  warrior  skill  thaa 
deeds, 
Command  and  fortune  gave. 
Years  roH'd  away,  and  1  prepared 
To  drop  tho  weary  glaive. 

"  'Twas  when  beyond  th*  Atlantic 
foam. 

To  check  encroaching  France^ 
Our  war  spread  wide,  and,  on  his  tide^ 

In  many  a  martial  glance, 
St  Lawrence  saw  grey  Albyn's  plumes 

And  Highland  pennons  dance. 

«*  E'en  while  I  waited  for  the  Chief, 

By  whom  relieved  at  last. 
Heart-young,  though  time- worn,  I  was 
free 

To  hail  my  country's  blast- 
That  on  a  sentry,  absent  found. 

The  doom  of  death  was  pass'd. 

"  Poor  Ronald  BLAia !  a  fleeter *foot 
Ne'er  track 'd  through  Morvem  mosa 

The  wind-hoofd  deer ;  nor  swim- 
mer's arm 
More  wide  the  surge  could  toss 

Than  his,  for  whom  dishonour's  hand 
Now  dug  the  griesly  fbise. 

'*  Suspicion  of  those  hunter  tribeif 

Along  whose  giant  screen 
Of  sha£)wy  wo^s  our  host  encamp'd. 

The  early  cause  had  been 
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Of  rule,  tbat  none  of  Indian  race  Sho  understandi  it  not,  nor  oam, 

Should  come  our  lines  within.  Her  raptured  arms  are  round  him. 


*'  The  law  was  kept,  yet,  far  away. 

Amid  the  forests*  glade. 
The  fair-hur'd  warriors  of  the  North 

\Voo*d  many  a  dusky  maid, 
IV  ho  charmed,  perfaapsy  not  less  be- 
cause 
In  Nature's  garb  arra/d. 

'*  And  warm  and  bright  as  southern 
night, 
When  all  is  stars  and  dew, 
^^as  that  dark  girl,  who,  to  the  banks, 

Where  lay  her  light  canoe, 
I^Tired  Ronald's  footsteps,  day  by  day. 
What  time  the  sun  withdrew. 

**  Far  down  the  stream  she  dwelt, 
'twould  seem, 
Yet  stream  nor  breeie  could  bar 
Her  little  boat,  that  to  a  nook. 

Dark  with  the  pine-tree's  spar. 
Each  cTening  Ronald  saw  shoot  up 
Aa  constant  as  a  star. 

"  Alone  sh^bame-— she  went  alone : — 
She  came  with  fondest  freight 

Of  maixe  and  milky  fruits  and  furs 
Her  lover's  eyes  to  greet ; 

She  went — ah,  'twas  her  bosom  then. 
Not  barky  that  bore  the  weight  I 

"  How  fast  flew  time  to  hearts  like 
theirs  I 

The  ruddy  summer  died. 
And  Arctic  frosts  must  soon  enchain 

St  Lawrence*  mighty  tide ; 
But  yet  awhile  the  little  boat 

Came  up  the  rifer-side. 

**  One  night  while  from  their  northern 
lair 
With  intermittent  swell. 
The  keen  winds  grumbled  loud  and 
long. 
To  RonaUTs  turn  it  fell 
Close  to  the  shore  to  keep  the  lines, 
A  lonely  sentinel. 

**  'Twas  now  the  hour  was  wont  to 
bring 

Hie  Indian  maid  |  and  hark  I 
As  constant  as  a  star  it  comes, 

That  small  loTO-laden  bark. 
It  anchors  in  the  cove  below—- 

She  ealla  him  throngh  the  dark. 

^  He  dared  not  answer,  dared  not  stir* 
Where  Discipline  had  bound  him ; 

Nor  was  there  need — led  by  her  heart 
The  Joyous  fgkA  has  found  him ; 


^  He  kisfi'd  her  faoe^he  breathed  low 
Those  brook-liko,  murmuring  words 

That,  without  meauiog,  speak  out  all 
The  heart's  impassion'd  chords, 

The  truest  language  human  lip 
To  human  lip  affords. 

^'  He  pointed  towards  the  distant  camp, 

Her  clasping  arms  undid. 
And  show'd  that  till  the  morrow*s  sun 

Their  meating  was  forbid  ; 
She  went — her  eyes  In  tears — ^he  call'd, 

And  kiss'd  them  from  the  lid. 

"  She  went — he  heard  her  far  below 

Unmoor  her  little  boat; 
He  caught  the  oars'  first  dip  that  sent 

It  from  the  bank  afloat ; 
Next  moment,  down  the  tempest  swept 

With  an  all-deafening  throat. 

"  Loud  roar'd  the  storm,  but  louder 
still 

The  river  roar'd  and  rose. 
Tumbling  its  angry  billows,  white 

And  huge  as  Alpine  snows ; 
Yet  clear  through  all,  one  piercing  cry 

His  heart  with  terror  froze. 

**  She  shrieks,  and  calls  upon  the  name 
She  leam'd  to  love  him  by } 

The  waves  hare  swamp'd  her  little 
boat«- 
She  sinks  before  his  eye  I 

And  he  must  keep  his  dangerous  post. 
And  leave  her  there  to  die  I 

"  One  moment's  dreadful  strife— Love 
wins; 
He  plunges  in  the  water  ; 
The  moon  is  out,  his  strokes  are  stout. 
The  swimmer's  arm  has  caught  her. 
And  back  he  bears,  with    gasping 
heart. 
The  Forest's  matchless  daughter  I 

<<  'Twas  but  a  chancel — her  life  is 
gun'd. 
And  his  is  gone^4br«  lo  1 
The    picquet  ronnd  has  come,  and 
found. 
Left  open  to  the  foe, 
The  dangerous  post  that  Ronald  kept 
So  short  a  time  ago. 

**  They  met  him   bearing   her— he 
scom'd 

To  palter  or  to  plead ; 
Arrested — bound— ere  beat  of  drum. 

The  Judgment^court  decreed 
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That  Ronald  Blair  should  with  his  life 
VtLj  forfeit  for  liis  deed. 

'<  He  knew  it  well — that  deed  inTolved 
Such  mischief  to  the  ho6t» 

While  prowling  spy  and  open  foe 
Watch'd  every  jealous  post* 

That,  of  a  soldier's  crimes^  it  call*d 
For  punishment  the  most. 

*'  On  me,  as  senior  in  command^ 
The  charge  I  might  not  shun 

DevoWed,  to  see  the  doom  of  death 
Upon  the  culprit  done. 

The  place — a  league  from  camp ;  the 
hour— 
The  morrow*8  evening  sun. 

*'  Meanwhile  some  touches  of  the  tale 
That  reached  the  distant  tent 

Of  Him  who  led  the  war  in  Chiefs 
Won  justice  to  relent. 

That  night,  in  prtvatey  a  REpaiEVE 
Unto  mj  care  was  sent, 

"  With  secret  orders  to  pursue 

The  sentence  to  the  last. 
And  when  the  prisoner's  prayer  was 
o*er. 

And  the  death-fillet  past. 
But  not  till  then,  to  read  to  him 

That  Pardon  for  the  past. 

*'  The  morrow  came ;  the  evening  sun 
Was  sinking  red  and  cold. 

When  Ronald  Blair,  a  league  from 
camp 
We  led,  erect  and  hold, 

To  die  the  soldier*s  death,  while  low 
The  funeral  drum  was  roU'd. 

*'  With  arms  reversed^  our  plaided 
ranks 

The  distance  due  retire. 
The  fatal  musqueteers  advance 

The  signal  to  require : 
*  TiU  I  produce  this  kerchitfblue. 

Be  sure  withhold  your  fire.' 

"  His  eyes  are  hound — the  prayer  is 
said — 

He  kneels  upon  his  bier ; 
So  dread  a  silence  sank  on  all. 

You  might  have  heard  a  tear 
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Drop  to  the  earth.     My  heart  beat 
quick 
With  happiness  and  fear, 

'*  To  feel  conceaFd  within  my  vest 

A  parting  souVs  relief! 
I  kept  my  hand  on  that  Reprieve 

Another  moment  brief; 
Then  drew  it  forth,  but  with  it  drew, 

0  God !  the  handkerchief. 

"  He  fell !— and  whether  He  or  I 
Had  died  I  hardly  knew— 

But  when  the  gusty  forest  breeze 
Aside  the  death-smoke  blew, 

I  heard  those  bearing  off  the  dead. 
Proclaim  that  there  were  ^100. 

**  They  said  that  as  the  volley  ceased, 
A  low  sob  caird  them  where 

They  found  an  Indian  maiden  dead. 
Clasping  in  death's  despair 

One  feather  from  a  Highland  plume 
And  one  bright  lock  of  air. 

**  Fve  long  forgot  what  foUow'd,  save 
That,  standing  by  his  bier, 

I  shouted  out  the  words  some  fiend 
Was  whispering  in  my  ear— • 

*  My  race  is  run — the  curse  of  Heaven 
And  of  Glencoe  is  here  I '  • 

"  From  that  dark  hour  all  hope  to  me, 

All  human  hope  was  gone ; 
I  shrank  from  life  a  branded  man— 

1  sought  my  land  alone. 

And  of  a  stranger*s  purchased  halls 
I  joy*d  to  make  my  own. 

**  Thou'st  known  me  long  ai  Camp- 
bell—now 

Thou  know'st  the  CampbelFs  story, 
And  why,  apart  from  man,  I  choee 

This  mansion  grim  and  hoary. 
Nor  in  my  ancient  lineage  seem'd. 

Nor  ancient  name,  to  glory. 

.  '*  Though  drear  my  lot»  yet,  noble 
boy, 
Not  always  I  repine ; 
Come,  wipe  those  watery  drops  away 

That  in  thine  eyelids  shine ; 
Fill  for  thyself,**  the  old  man  said, 
<'  Once  more,  and  pass  the  wine." 


*  Such  was  his  exclamation,  as  repeated  in  the  History  before  referred  to.  ColoDel 
Campbell  alwayi  imputed  the  unfortunate  occurrence  that  clouded  the  evening  of  his 
life  to  the  share  his  ancestor  had  in  the  disastrous  affair  of  Glencoe. 
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Now  glory  to  our  Conncillors,  that  true  and  trust j  band— 
And  glory  to  each  gallant  heart  that  loathes  its  fatherland ; 
And  glory  eyermore  to  those  who  the  battle  first  began. 
For  the  cause  of  just  fraternity,  and  the  equal  rights  of  man. 

Ye  citixena  of  Mary-le-bone  I  'twas  yours  to  point  the  way 
How  freemen  best  might  mock  the  laws  which  none  but  slaves  obey ; 
How  classic  fanes  should  rise  to  mark  the  honour  that  we  owe 
To  all  who  hated  Church  and  King,  and  planned  their  overthrow. 

0  fresh  and  bright  shone  reason's  light  through  superstition's  gloom. 
When  one  and  all  ye  heard  the  call  of  honest  Joseph  Hume  ; 
When  listening  to  his  flowing  words,  than  honey-dew  more  sweet. 
Ye  sate,  dissolved  in  holy  tears,  at  that  GamalieFs  feet ! 

How  touchingly  he  spoke  of  those  now  gather'd  to  their  rest. 
By  knaves  and  laws  upbraided,  but  by  righteous  patriots  bless*d ; 
How  brightly  gleamed  his  eagle  eye,  as  he  poured  his  ancient  grudge 
On  that  foul  throng  that  wrought  them  wrong — on  Jury  and  on  Judge ! 

Well  may  ye  boast  among  the  host  of  patriots  tried  and  true. 
That  to  your  bold  humanity  the  foremost  place  b  doe ; 
Yet  others  follow  fast  behind,  though  ye  have  led  the  van. 
In  the  cause  of  just  fraternity,  and  the  equal  rights  of  man ! 

Dnn-£din*s  civic  Councillors  come  closely  in  your  wake. 
They,  too,  can  feel  for  injured  truth,  and  blush  for  Scotland's  sake ; 
Well  have  they  wiped  the  stain  away,  affix'd  in  former  years 
Upon  the  citizens  of  France,  and  on  their  bold  compeers. 

Let  women  moan  and  maunder  against  the  glorious  time. 
When  France  arose  in  all  her  might,  when  loyalty  was  crime ; 
When  prison  shambles  streamed  with  blood,  and  red  the  gutters  ran. 
In  the  cause  of  just  fraternity,  and  the  equal  rights  of  man  I 

When  piled  within  the  crazy  boats,  chain'd  closely  to  the  beam. 
By  hundreds  the  aristocrats  sank  in  the  sullen  stream ; 
When  age  and  sex  were  no  respite,  and  merrily  and  keen. 
From  morning  undl  night,  rush'd  down  the  clanking  guillotine. 

'Tis  ours  to  render  homage,  where  homage  most  is  due — 
Now  glory  be  to  Dan  ton,  and  to  his  valiant  crew»- 
And  glory  to  those  mighty  shades,  who  never  stoop'd  to  spare. 
The  virtuous  regicides  of  France,  and  the  hero,  Robespierre. 

But  greater  glory  still  to  those,  who  strove  within  our  land> 
To  hoist  the  cap  of  liberty,  and  bare  the  British  brand. 
To  drag  our  ancient  Parliament  from  its  place  of  honour  down. 
To  ride  rough-shod  upon  the  Lords,  and  spit  upon  the  Crown. 

What  though  the  bigots  of  the  bench  declared  their  treason  vile— 
What  thouffh  they  languish'd  slowly  in  the  felon's  distant  isle- 
Shall  we,  the  children  of  Reform,  withhold  our  just  applause 
From  those  who  loved  the  people,  and,  of  course,  despised  the  laws  ? 

We'll  rear  a  stately  monument — ^we'U  build  it  fair  and  high. 
And  OA  the  porch  this  graven  Terse  shall  greet  the  passers-by*— 
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'*  In  hokoub  of  the  mabttbs  who  the  battle  first  beoah, 

Fob  the  cause  of  just  fbatebnttt,  Aia>  the  equal  rights  of  man  !"* 

'Twill  be  a  proud  memorial,  when  we  have  passM  away» 
Of  old  Dun-Edin's  lojalty,  and  the  Civic  Council*8  sway; 
And  it  shall  stand  while  earth  is  green  and  skies  are  summer  bluOf 
Eternal  as  the  sleep  of  those  who  KH  at  Peterlool 

Were  I  a  chosen  Councillor — a  tetrarch  of  the  town, 
rd  drag  from  off  their  pedestals  these  Tory  statues  down ; 
rd  make  a  universal  sweep  of  all  that  serves  to  show 
How  vilely  the  aristocrats  nave  used  us  long  ago. 

The  column  rear*d  to  victory  in  that  detested  war^ 
When  the  Tricolor  went  down  before  our  flag  at  Trafalgar ; 
The  column  that  hath  taught  our  sons  to  mutter  Nelson*8  name^ 
I'd  level  straightway  with  the  dust,  and  with  it  sink  our  shame. 

Yes !  in  that  place  a  classic  fane  should  stand  where  Nelson's  stood. 
With  new  baptismal  cognizance  from  famous  Thistlewood  ; 
His  bust  should  in  the  centre  shine,  and  round  it,  placed  on  guard, 
The  effigies  of  Hatfield,  Ings,  and  of  the  good  Desfaed. 

There's  Pitt,  the  Lar  of  Frederick  Street — O  shame  to  us  and  ouni 
Was  it  not  he  whose  policy  struck  back  the  Gallic  powers  ? 
Was  it  not  he  whose  iron  band  so  ruthlessly  kept  down 
The  tide  of  bold  democracy,  and  saved  the  Brinsh  crown  ? 

I'd  fetch  him  from  his  lofty  perch ;  I'd  dash  him  on  the  stones  ; 
I'd  serve  the  lifeless  bronze  the  same  as  I'd  have  served  his  bones ; 
And  on  the  empty  stance  I  would  in  radiant  metal  show, 
A  bolder  and  a  braver  man — the  patriot  Papineau. 

Down,  down,  I  say,  with  George  the  Fourth ! — for  him  there's  no  delay  ; 

Let  all  askance  direct  their  glance,  for  virtue's  sake,  we  pray  ; 

So  says  our  new  Pygmalion,  the  purist  of  the  town, 

'Twere  shame  that  he  compelled  should  be,  in  passing,  to  look  down. 

Let's  find  another  statue  of  the  brave  old  EDglish  breed, 

A  worthy  of  an  earlier  age — a  champion  good  at  need ; 

No  cause  were  then  to  seem  ashamed,  though  slaves  might  feel  afraid. 

When  emancipated  bondsmen  bow*d  to  the  image  of  Jack  Cade. 

There's  room  enough  where  Royal  Charles  sits  stiffly  in  the  Squart, 
To  rear  a  double  emgj — Why  not  of  Burke  and  Hare? 
Though  not  in  freedom's  cause  they  died,  remembered  let  it  be. 
That  science  has  its  martyrdom,  as  well  as  liberty. 

A  monument  to  Walter  Scott  l—A  monument  forsooth  I 
What  has  that  bigot  done  for  us,  for  freedom,  or  for  truth  ? 
He  always  back'd  the  CavaUer  against  the  Puritan, 
And  sneer'd  at  just  fraternity,  and  the  equal  rights  of  man. 

What  good  to  us  have  ever  done  his  Legends  of  Montrose, 
Of  Douglas  and  of  dark  Dundee,  the  fellest  of  our  foes  ? 
What  care  we  for  the  Border  chiefs,  or  for  the  Stuart  linc^ 
Or  the  thraldom  of  the  people  in  <<  the  days  of  auld  langsyi*  ?*' 

Men  dream'd  not  of  equality  in  days  so  darkly  wild. 
Nor  was  the  peasant's  bantling  then  mate  for  the  baron's  child ; 
But  we've  leam'd  another  lesson  since  the  golden  age  drew  neary 
And  V(^rking  men  nay  keep  the  wall,  and  jostle  priiuse  and  peer. 
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Ye  fools  1  take  down  your  mooumeiit — or  rear  it,  if  je  willy 
But  choose  another  effigy  that  lofty  niche  to  fill. 
None  better,  say  ye  ?    Pause  awhile,  and  I  will  tell  you  one. 
Who  neyer  bent  the  servile  knee  at  altar  or  at  throne. 

No  fond  illusions  duU*d  his  eye,  no  tales  of  withered  eld ; 
No  childish  faith  was  his  to  trust  aught  save  what  he  beheld ; 
No  soTcceignty  would  he  allow  save  Reafion*s  rightfUl  reign ; 
No  laws  save  those  of  Nature's  code — and  such  was  Thomas  Paine. 

Place  him  within  your  Gothic  aroh«  the  only  fit  compeer 
Of  those  whose  martyr  monument  the  Council  seek  to  rear ; 
Since  trdtors  to  the  laws  of  man  may  boldly  look  abroad, 
Towards  the  image  of  their  friend  nho  broke  the  laws  of  God. 

Since  anarchy  must  have  its  meed,  let's  leave  no  itatue  here, 
That  might  from  other  lips  than  ours  provoke  a  cynic  sneer : 
If  temples  must  be  built  to  crime,  we  11  worship  there  alone. 
Nor  leave  a  mark  of  loyalty  or  honour  in  the  stone. 

Then  glory  to  our  Conncillon,  that  true  and  trusty  band— 
And  ghDry  to  each  gallant  heart  that  loathes  its  fatherland ; 
And  glory  evermore  to  those  who  the  battle  first  began. 
For  the  cause  of  just  fraternity,  and  the  equal  rights  of  man  ! 
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Part  I. 


The  heart  of  an  En^hman  must 
ever  swell  with  pride  as  he  contem- 
plates his  country's  greatness.  He 
looks  around  hin^  and  his  eye  every 
where  meets  with  the  signs  of  increa- 
sing opulence  and  prosperity,  while 
his  ear  is  filled  with  the  busy  hum  of 
an  industrious,  and,  despite  the  idle 
babblings  of  the  ignorant,  and  the 
empty  declamation  of  interested,  sel- 
fish, and  disappointed  men,  a  content- 
ed population,  happy  in  the  enjoyment 
of  comfort,  beyond  that  of  tlie  labour- 
ing classes  of  most  other  countries. 
He  visits  her  marts,  her  harbours,  aud 
her  ports— men  of  all  oations  are  met 
together  there — fleets  of  rich  argosies 
are  ever  arriving  and  departing—- and 
myriads  of  steamers  flit  to  and  fro» 
happily  now  engaged  in  promoting 
the  arts  of  peace,  but  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  become  the  defsnders 
of  his  country's  shores,  and,  as  recent 
events  have  shown  the  world,  able 
slso  to  carry  war  and  devastation  along 
the  coasts  of  her  enemies,  even  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  He  ex- 
plores the  seats  of  her  manufactures ; 
there  .hi^  be^otda  vast  edifices  teemine 
withcr^^  9f  jWOvk-peq[>l^  occupiea 


In  short,  whereyer  he  bends  his  steps, 
all  are  usefully  employed — industry, 
enterprise,  and  perseverance,  are  found 
throughout  the  land.  He  also  feels  it 
no  Tain  boast  to  be  a  denizen  of  that 
small  isle,  whose  inhabitants,  by  their 
own  proper  energy,  have  extended 
their  dominion  oTcr  a  territory  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets — peopled  by 
upwards  of  two  hundred  million  souls 
— consisting  of  colonies,  nations,  and 
people,  differing  from  each  other  In 
form  of  person,  complexion,  habits, 
manners,  and  in  language  —  ele- 
ments apparently  the  most  discordant 
and  heterogeneous,  yet  firmly  knit 
and  bound  into  one  Tast  glorious  em- 
pire, which,  successfully  resisting  the 
rudest  shocks,  often  assaulted,  ever 
victorious,  and,  thanks  to  the  bravery 
of  her  warriors,  and  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  now  guide  her  councils, 
having  defeated  alike  the  open  attacks 
and  the  secret  machinations  of  her 
enemies,  at  this  moment  constitutes 
the  most  powerAil  state  of  ancient  or 
modern  times — abounding  in  wealth, 
and  rejoicing  in  freedom,  beyond  all 
other  nations  of  the  earth. 

He  glories  also  in  the  intellectual 
pre-eminence  of  his  country.    Her 
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Yictories  by  sea  and  land  attest  the 
genius  of  her  captains ;  her  institutions 
bear  witness  to  the  sagacity  of  her 
lawgivers  and  her  statesmen.      Her 
railroads,  docks,  canals,  and    other 
public  works,  bear  the  marks  of  supe- 
rior intelligence  acting  for  the  general 
good.     His  countrymen  were  the  first 
to  press  steam  into  the  active  service 
of  mankind.     By  the  genius  of  Watt 
and  his  successors,  a  power,  before 
destructive  and    uncontrollable,    has 
been  rendered  the  mighty  agent  of 
man's  will,  the  supplier  of  his  wants, 
and  the  minister  of  his  convenience. 
Through  their  inventions,  steam  has 
become,  as  it  were,  the  breath,  the 
life,  of  a  noble  animal  of  man's  crea- 
tion, untiring  in  its  ceaseless  labours, 
irresistible  in  its  tremendous  strength ; 
and,  when  its  maker  chooses  to  endow 
it  with  powers  of  motion,  fleeter  also 
than  the  wind,  but  of  imposing  might 
and  majesty  as  it  pursues  its  headlong 
course ;  and  yet,  withal,  checked  by  a 
single  touch,  yielding  a  perfect  obe- 
dience  to  the  hand  of  its  ruler,  and 
submissive  to  the  slightest  intimation 
of  his  will.     In  the  walks  of  science, 
literature,  and  philosophy,  he  finds 
equal  reason  to  bo  proud  of  his  coun- 
try.    Splendid  discoveries   in   every 
branch  of  science  meet  him  as  he  en- 
quires;  and  but  a  few  years  have 
passed  away  since  the  death  of  one- 
Sir  Humphry  Davy — of  whom  it  is 
scarce  too  much  to  say,  that  he  revo- 
lutionized a  great  science  by  his  dis- 
coveries, or  that,  by  the  power  of  his 
single  intellect,  he  dived  deeper  into 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  material 
world  than  all  preceding  generations 
had  been  able  to  penetrate.     In  short, 
an  Englishman  finds  his  country  pos- 
sessed of  warriors,  statesmen,  philo- 
sophers, historians,  poets,  and  authors, 
in  every  branch  of  literature,  who  are 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.     In  all  these,  England  stands 
proudly    pre-eminent,   the  first,   the 
very  first,  among  the  nations.     It  is 
much  to  be  able  to  feel  this,  but  an 
Englishman  would  fain  feel  even  more 
than  this ;  his  noble  ambition  is  to  see 
his  country  first  in  every  thing;  he 
would  have  her  pre-eminent  alike  in 
the  fine  arts  and  those  pursuits  which 
distinguish  the  recreations  and  amuse- 
ments of  a  refined  and  polished  people, 
as  in  the  more  useful  arts  of  life. 

But  here  the  pleasing  portion  of  the 
picture  ceases— 
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^*  Ogni  medaglia  ha  il  suo  roveaeio,** 

every  medal  has  its  obverse,  says  the 
Italian  proverb ;  and  the  comparatively 
low  rank  which  his  country  occupies 
in  this  new  field  of  view,  is  a  melan- 
choly contemplation  for  an  English- 
man. He  finds  that,  in  general,  things 
are  judged  of  only  by  the  measure  of 
their  practical  utility,  and  that  the 
beautiful  and  the  useful  are  usually 
deemed  to  be  incompatible;  thereby 
affording,  however  reluctantly  we  may 
admit  it,  at  least  some  justification 
of  Napoleon's  celebrated  and  ^  bitter 
reproach,  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers.      It    would    seem,    in 
truth,  that  we  do  not  possess  that  quick 
perception  of  the  beautiful  which  is 
enjoyed  by  the  more  excitable  and 
imaginative  sons  of  thesouth.  In  paint- 
ing, we  believe  we  possess  a  school 
second  to  none  of  modern  art.     But, 
beautiful  as  their  works  may  be,  can 
wo  place  our  Reynolds,   Lawrence, 
Hogarth,  and  Gainsborough,  in  com- 
petition with  Raphael,  Corregio,  Ru- 
bens, or  Claude?     In  sculpture  also, 
can  Westmacott,  or  even  ChantreT— 
we  speak  with  reverence  of  the  illus- 
trious dead — be  compared  with  Mi"* 
chael  Angelo  or  Giovanni de  Bologna? 
When  pressed  on  these  topics,   the 
candid  Englishman  must,  with  a  sigh, 
confess  his  country's  inferiority.    Ar- 
chitecture also,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
has  long  been  our   reproach.     We 
judge  of  the  degree  of  civilization  and 
refinement  to  which  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  attained,  by  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  their  mutilated  remains. 
We  find  their  temples,  even  in  ruins, 
beautiful  beyond  the  day-dream  of  our 
modern  architects  ;  some  of  them,  till 
bold  and  sacrilegious  hands  despoiled 
them,  adorned  with  sculptures  which, 
surviving  the  destruction  of  the  people 
who  raised  them,  the  wanton  rage  of 
barbarous  enemies,  and  the  inroads  of 
the  elements  for  near  two  thousand 
years,  still  remain,  in  their  decay,  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world, 
the  models  of  modem  sculptors,  and 
the  greatest  treasures  of  art  a  nation 
can  possess. 

In  the  lapse  of  ages,  perhans,  Eng- 
land, in  her  turn,  may  be  deserted, 
her  mines  exhausted,  her  edifices 
ruined,  her  existence  as  a  nation  ter- 
minated. The  site  of  her  vast  metro- 
polis may  once  more  become  an  un- 
dulating verdant  plain,  intersected  by 
a  Udal  river;  and,  perhaps,  notlung 
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amin  oatwirdly  to  show  the 
trmTeller  where  the  ancient 
mL  The  pristine  ahode  of 
>n  the  earthy  may  again  be 
teopledy  and  cifilization  may 
lad  back  to  the  south,  its  an- 
iroe.     Tben  may  history  or 

Tag'aely  tell  of  powerful  na- 
»  ooce  flourished  in  the  north ; 
f  existence  doubted,  perhaps, 
And  by  many  disbelieved. 
ff  perchance,  one  whom  ac- 

curiosity  may  have  brought 
ores  of  ancient  Britain,  may 
I  weary  way  along  the  banJc 
•bleat  river  of  the  land.     On 

a  little  higher  than  the  rest, 
g  on  whicn  the  hand  of  man 
ieotly  been  employed  may 
lis  attention,  and  stimulate 
mrch  among  the  tangled  weeds 
(hwood  which  grow  around. 
toTery  of  a  marble  fragment 
rhaps,  eventually  lead  to  the 
ng  of  one  of  those  statues 
>w  grace  the  interior  of  our 
m,  on  the  site  of  which  the 

had  unconsciously  been  ex- 
Or,  suppose  the  traveller  to 
it  his  steps  in  a  north-easterly 
I,  towards  the  foot  of  that 
lupe  which  terminates  at  the 
;he  heights  of  Uigbgate  and  of 
ead.  Suppose  him,  by  some 
chance,  to  stumble  upon  that 
xable  specimen  of  modern 
e  which  stands  on  high  at 
[^ross,  lifted  up,  in  order,  we 
i,  to  enable  the  good  citizens 
feast  their  eyes  upon  its  mani- 
rfections,  as  they  daily  hie 
and  fro  between  tbeir  western 
rban  retreats  and  the  purlieus 

Street  or  Cheapside.  What 
»  would  the  stranger  form  of 
)  or  skill  of  those  who  placed 
klestal  the  statue  we  have  first 
d  him  to  have  found  ?  It  avails 
isguise  the  truth.  What  that 
ly  be,  we  leave  to  the  intelli- 
/the  reader  to  divine.  But 
Nild  be  the  effect  of  the  other 
J  we  have  imagined?  The 
r  would  turn  away,  convinced 
ttory  or  tradition  gave  false 
I  of  the  power  and  genius  of 
ent  inhabitants  of  the  land  on 
\e  trod,  that  their  glory  was  a 
their  civilization  a  delusion, 
oficiency  in  the  arts  a  fable. 
honour  of  our  country,  let  us 
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hope  that  the  figure  of  which  we  speak 
may  not  be  suffered  much  longer  to 
disgrace  a  leading  thoroughfare  ut*  uur 
metropolis.  It  has  already  stood  some 
eight  or  ten  years,  a  meiancbuiy  luu. 
nument  of  English  taste  and  £ugush 
art  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

For  the  attainment  of  excellence  in 
the  higher  branches  of  an,  us  iias  been 
well  observed  by  an  inielligeut  fo- 
reigner, M.  Passavant,  it  is  requisite 
that  a  people  should  possess  deep 
poetic  feeliug,  and  tbat  art  suould  nut 
be  considered  among  them  as  a  thing 
of  separate  nature.  Out  that  it  should 
interweave  itself  with  the  ties  ot  social 
life,  and  be  employed  in  adUiug  beauty 
to  its  nearest,  clearest  iuterests.  Now, 
the  English,  he  continues,  are  more 
disposed  to  an  active  tban  to  a  con- 
templative life.  They  possess,  it  must 
be  owned,  a  character  of  much  ear- 
nestness and  energy ;  yet,  from  the 
earliest  times,  their  alteuiiou  has  been 
more  directed  to  the  cuitivaiion  of  the 
mechanical  arts  and  the  sciences  ap- 
pertaining to  them,  than  to  those  un" 
bier  branches  of  art  which  flourish 
spontaneously  in  a  moie  contempla- 
tive nation.  This  characteristic  dis- 
position, and  the  physical  activity  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  it,  have  been 
by  some  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
our  climate,  to  our  moist  aud  heavy 
atmosphere,  and  clouded  skies,  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  which,  and 
to  preserve  a  counterbalancmg  buoy- 
ancy of  niind  and  body,  an  active  hauit 
of  life  is  requisite.  But  this  hypo- 
thesis is  untenable ;  lor  Flauuers, 
with  a  similar  climate,  and  flourishiug 
likewise  by  means  of  its  native  indus- 
try, affords  sufficient  proof  how  little 
these  circumstances  are  prejudicial  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  Per- 
haps a  better  reason  may  be  found  in 
the  Wide  difference  which  is  observ- 
able between  the  national  habits  of 
our  countrymen  and  those  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  the  arts  have  been 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  success. 
In  those  countries  where  the  beauti- 
ful was  felt,  where  the  arts  were  ob- 
jects of  national  importance,  where  a 
people  assembled  to  aw  aid  the  palm 
between  rival  sculptors  ;  and  also,  in 
comparatively  modern  times,  when  a 
reiguing  monarch  did  not  disdain  to 
pick  up  a  painter's  pencil,  and  a  whole 
city  mourned  an  artist's  death,  aud 
paid  honours  to  his  remains ;  all  the 
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taWki  Wttalth>  feitlnto^  telent^  tute^  aad 
intellig^te  of  the  people  were  cob- 
eentratedia  one  grand  focus.  Among 
the  Mates  of  aneienl  Greece  and  mo- 
dem Italy»  the  city  was  in  fact  the 
nation ;  and  at  Athens^  Rome,  Ve- 
«iice»  and  Florence,  was  collected  all 
of  geniasy  taste,  and  talent,  the  peo- 
ple as  a  body  posse8>ed.  The  men- 
tal ^UAlitles  were  thereby  rendered 
more  acute,  and  the  tastes  and  roan* 
Hers  of  the  people  more  refined  and 
euliivated,  by  constant  intercourse 
a(nd  commnnication  with  each  other. 
This  refinement  was  shared  by  all 
classes,  and  the  lower  taking*  pattern 
from  the  higher,  the  whole  mass  was 
learned.  In  England,  the  vehy  re- 
terse  of  this  takes  place.  Here^  for 
the  most  part,  those  lilone  frequent  our 
toWnw,  whose  doom  it  is  to  labour  for 
their  bread  ;  they  have  no  leisure  from 
this  engrossing  pursuits  of  wealth ; 
business,  11  lie  a  jealous  mistress,  leaves 
them  no  time  for  other  objects.  In 
•pite  of  various  disadvantages  of  Boil 
find  climate,  the  taste  for  rural  pur- 
suits seems  part  and  parcel  of  our 
taature,  and  that  species  of  the  genus 
itvmo,  the  country  gentleman,  seems 
peculiar  to  our  islaud.  Till  within 
k  few  years,  the  great  majority  of  this 
61ass,  Whose  abundant  wealth  and  lei- 
aure  might  seem  to  constitute  them  the 
peculiar  patrons  of  the  arts,  seldom  or 
never  frequented  even  the  metropolis, 
but  for  generations  remained  fixed  and 
Immovable  in  the  place  of  their  fore- 
fathers, rooted  to  the  soil  as  one  of 
their  old  oaks.  <*  His  guns,  dogs, 
kind  horses,  were  the  things  the  squire 
held  most  dear."  Hunting,  shooting, 
and  other  sports,  formed  not  only  the 
amusements  of  his  leisure  hours,  but 
the  business  of  his  life.  His  inter- 
course with  the  world  cotifioed  to  a 
narrow  cirule  of  acquaintance,  all  of 
the  samte  tastes  and  pursuits  with  him-> 
telf,  lie  could  learn  or  know  no  others. 
Oenerous  pursuits,  hospitable,  liberal, 
and  open  hearted,  hating  alike  poach- 
ers and  dissenters,  possessed  of  many 
Virtues^  avoiding  many  a  crime,  dis- 
bharging  the  duties,  as  ^11  as  ezer* 
ctsing  the  rights  of  property ;  ekem- 
J)lary  in  all  the  relations  oT  life,  a  good 
father,  a  tender  husband,  a  kind  mas- 
ter, an  Indulgent  landlord,  a  blessing 
to  himself  and  those  around  him,  he 
lived  and  died  the  Squire  Western  of 
his  day,  without  that  refinement  and 
cultivation  of  the  tastes  and  mental 
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Sowers  which  tin  more  yoliihad  in- 
abitanCs  of  the  metropolu  meoaiUy 
contract.  Sure  there  were  manj  to 
whom  this  does  not  apply,  many  wbo 
combined  the  *'  gifts  "  of  both  a  town 
and  country  life.  But,  nevwtfaeleas, 
such  was  the  great  bulk  of  that  class, 
among  whom,  had  London  been  Ettig* 
land,  as  even  in  onr  own  time  Paris  is 
or  was  France,  the  beautiful  would 
not  probably  have  been  so  much  ne- 
glected. 

So  occupied  have  the  great  mass  •f 
onr  countrymen  been  in  the  pnrsvit 
of  wealth,  that  all  that  did  not  directlT 
contribute  to  this  end  has  been  wbi- 
formly  rejected  as  useless.  A  fami- 
liar example  of  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation may  be  seen  in  the  nnmerons 
factories  and  other  huildinga  erected 
for  commercial  purposes.  In  the  mana- 
facturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  In  buildings  of  this  class, 
all  emboUishmcnt  and  ornament,  how- 
ever  simple,  which  good  taste,  had  it 
been  consulted,  might  have  suggested, 
to  relieve  the  wearying  straightness 
of  outline,  or  the  plain  dull  flatness  of 
these  large  ponderous  masses  of  brick 
and  mortar,  havo  been  neglected,  or 
rf'jected,  probably  as  not  increasing 
its  productive  powers,  and  therefore 
tinworthy  of  consideration.  Such  has 
been  the  general  principle.  But  this 
neglect  has  at  length  recoiled  upon 
the  heads  of  its  promoters.  As  long 
as  the  world  was  content  to  take  our 
manufactures  as  we  chose  to  make 
them — when,  no  other  nation  having 
entered  the  lists  with  us,  we  were 
without  competitors,  and  absolute  mas* 
ters  of  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
this  make- all  save-all  principle  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  effective.  But 
now,  when  our  manufacturers  meet 
with  the  keenest  competition  in  every 
market;  when  a  suicidal  export  of 
machinery  enables  the  foreigner 
immediately  to  benefit  by  every 
mechanical  discovery,  or  improve- 
ment in  machinery,  that  Is  made  by 
our  (engineers,  the  case  is  wholly  al- 
tered, and  the  English  mannfactnrer 
finds  out  the  grievous  mistake  that  he 
has  made.  Beauty  of  design  has  at 
length  become  of  paramount  import- 
ance, and  the  beautiful,  so  long  ne- 
glected, is  now  avenged.  The  public 
taste  has  advanced  too  fast.  Since 
the  introduction  of  foreign  goods,  such 
as  silks  and  other  ornamental  fabrics, 
the  inferiority  of  onr  native  designs 
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B  materials  has  become  mani-  social  punuH.     It  can  be  culUvated 

JL  We  are  credibly  inforaied^  only  amonic  the  bauntt  of  mea.    TIm. 

»§•  BOW  exists  a  regular  or-  taste    deleriorates*    and    the  seDial 

•yeleoi*  viz.  sopply  of  Freack  standard  of  exoelleace  which  eaoh  pos> 

to  our  manufaciurers ;   that  sesses*  is  lowered  when  really  good 

MO  designs  all  their  ideas  are  music  is  seldom  or  never  heard.     B^ 

id  and  all  their  patterns  taken,  *'  the  miilion/*  it  can  be  heat d  on^ 

it,   in  facty  scarcely  a  single  while  mixing  with  the  world  at  large; 

of  purely  home  invention  is  the  performer  can  acquire  his  mat* 

ia  a  season.     The  manufao-  tery  over  the  instrument,  at  the  cost 

re,  however,  now  roused  from  of  much  time  and  labour,  and  ho  can 

thargy,  and  great  eflPorts  are  maintain  this  mastery,  and  the  puritj 

remedy  the  evil.     Schools  of  of  his  style,  only  where  he  can  com- 

ire  established,  and  copyright  pare  himself  with  others  of  acknow- 

fa  has  just  been  conferred  by  ledged  excellence.     This  can  be  done 

Mfliament.     In  some  of  our  only  where  men  ecngrcgate  in  largo 

eial  towns.   Urge  rooms    or  and  popuk>ui  cities,  where  the  waut 

I  are  opened  to  the  mechanic,  of  amusement  is  best  supplied  ]  the 

lo  may  study  the  beautiful  and  recluse  or  the  solitary  man  can  t>e  no 

OB  casts  and  models  of  the  musician. 

Pictures  also  are  occasion-  It  may  seem   anomalous  at  first 

hlbited    lor    his    instruction,  sight,  and  we  can  well  conceive  it  to 

are  indeed  great  and  praise-  be  objected  to  our  argusMent,  that  It 

eflbrts,  in  which  utilitarianism  is  impossible,  that  while  architecture, 

mned  a  new  character,  and  sculpiure,  painting,  and  mubic,  should 

,  new  field  of  aei ion.     These  have  been  comparatively  iieglecied,  that 

atitntions,  not  organised  and  literature,  in  aii  its  branches,  should 

id  from  a  pure  abstract  love  be  so   highly   esteemed    an^ong   us. 

arts  ostensibly  promoted  by  Milton,   aud  moie  especially  Shak- 

ut  from  dire  necessity  created  speare,  have  never  lokt  one  titile  of 

Bssful  competition  in  the  more  their  value;  nay,  even  at  this  moment, 

branches  of  manufacture,  in  there  are  tbpee  rival  editions  of  Shak- 

he  exercise  of  taste  and  fancy  speare's  works  in  the  course  of  publl- 

ired,  may  eventually  produce  cation.     Many  volumes  of  poetry  put 

eneral  results ;  yeard,  however,  in  their  claim  to  immortality  everr 

ecessarlly  elapse  before  their  year.    Novel  after  novel  appears  eack 

can  be  felt.  to  elbow  its  predecessor  out  of  the  pub- 
have  hitherto  purposely  ab-  lie  mind,  and  bo  in  its  turn  forgotten, 
from  any  allusion  to  music  and  It  is  vasy  to  imagine,  that  to  many  il 

taste,  for  the  purpose  of  show-  may  appear  a  paradox  iu  the  history  vt 

it  music  is  not  the  only  fruil  of  the  human  race,  that  a  people  should 

ion  which  has  not  as  yet  ar-  exist,  endowed  by  nature  with  a  high 

maturity  among  us ;  and  also  degree  of  poetic  feeling,  having,  as 
>  purpose  of  ascertaiuiog,  Mr  Hallam  observes,  produced  more 
?  there  might  not  be  some  ge-  eminent  original  poct8  than  any  other 
.uses  in  operation,  which  afiecf,  nation  can  boast,  and  attaching  a  high 
•qual  degree,  every  branch  of  value  to  literary  talent  of  every  (to- 
re intellectual  refinements  of  scripiion,  bur,  nevertheless,  whose  at- 
I  life.  In  this  esse,  the  low  tainments  in  the  fine  arts  during  a 
i  of  musical  t.iste  and  science  thousand  years  of  national  existence, 
rill  hereafter  become  the  hub<*  shuuld  never  have  passed  mediocrity. 

more  pirticular  observation^  This   apparent    inconsistency,    how- 

be  attributed  solely  to  causes  ever,  lies  only  on  the  surface.     The 

elate  exclusively  to  mu&ic,  but  laiiguaicc  of  true  poetry  is  understfK>d 

B  considered  as  one  amongst  by  all ;  it  strikes  home :  however  rude 

*sults  of  general  principles.    If  the   thoughts,   however  uncultivated 

o  any  truth  in  the  f«iregoing  the  understanding,  the  heart  can  feel ; 

tion!*,  they  apply  more  pani-  and  it  is  to  the  heart  the  poet  speaks ; 

to  music,  and  musical   taste  and  even  in  the  rudest  ages  of  maa- 

snee,  than  to  the  fine  arts,  to  kind   his  power  was  acknowledged. 

va  baTO  hitherto  confined  our  Voltaire  has  remarked,  that  '*  amnte- 

tioiif.     Mnsic  b  peculiarly  a  ment  is  one  of  the  wants  of  bhmi.** 
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Novels  are  taken  up  to  amuse  the  va- 
CHDt  hour — in  this  consists  their  use. 
Tney  are  read  without  effort — the 
mind  lies  fallow  as  they  are  perused, 
and  no  study  is  required,  no  cultiva- 
tion of  any  tuste  is  necessary,  to  place 
this  amusement  witliin  reach.  With 
music  and  the  fine  arts,  this  is  not  so. 
The  taste  for  these  pursuits  requires 
cuhivation ;  and  in  order  to  estimate 
and  appreciate  them  correctly,  the 
judgment  must  be  formed  by  a  pro- 
cess of  education,  far  different  from 
that  which  enables  all  who  read  to 
value  our  poets  and  authors  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature. 

On  examining'  the  records  of  man- 
kind, it  will  be  found  that  this  has 
been  the  ordinary  succession  of 
events  in  thehi&tory  of  civilization ;  and 
that  poetry  and  oratory,  the  more  in- 
dependent efforts  of  the  human  mind, 
appear  in  the  earlier  stages  of  socie- 
ty, and  that  by  them  roan  is  first  dis- 
tinguished as  an  intellectual  and  ra- 
tional creature. 

Of  Egyptian  literature,  we  know 
Dothing.     The  destruction  of  the  li- 
brary of  the  Ptolemies  may  be  the 
principal  cause  of  our  ignorance.  The 
gigantic  remains  of  this  people,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  worked  in 
a   stone  which  no  modern   tool  will 
touch,  show  that  among  them  the  use- 
ful arts  were  considerably  advanced. 
We  have,  however,  abundant  evidence 
of  the  small  degree  of  proficiency  in 
the  fine  arts.      Their  sculptors  are 
characterized  by  Flaxman  as  **  mere 
begiu ners,* ' or  •*  laborious  mechanics  ;*' 
their  works  as  **  lifeless  forms,  menial 
vehicles   of  an  idea."     When  Egyp- 
tian art  ended,  then  Grecian  art  be- 
gan.    It  appears,  however,  to   have 
made  but  little  progress  down  to  the 
time  of  Homer;  and  Daedalus  and  his 
disciple  Eudseus  are,  we  believe,  the 
only  artists  of  that  early  period  whose 
fame  has  survived.      These  sculptors 
worked  in  wood,  and  by  their  ])rofi- 
cieiicy  we  may  form  a  pretty  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  state  of  art  in  Greece 
when  Homer  wrote.     The  works  of 
Daedalus  are  described  by  Pausanias 
a^  rude  and  uncomely  in  aspect.     In 
his    Grecian   tour,   Pausanias    twice 
inakf  H  incniicm  ot  a  statue  of  Hercules 
by  DsedaluH,  from  which  circumstance 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  held  in 
hiRh    estimation.       On     this    statue 
FiHxman   observes — **  In  the  British 
Moaeum,  ai  well  as  in  other  colleo- 
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tions  in  Europe,  are  seTeral   small 
bronzes  of  a  naked  Hercules^  whose 
right  arm,  holding  a  club,  ia  raised  to 
strike;  whilst  his  left  is  extended^ 
bearing  a  lion's  skin  as  a  shield.   From 
the  style  of  extreme  antiquity  in  these 
statues — from  the  rude  attempt  at  bold 
action,  which  was  the  peculiarity  of 
Dsedalus — the  general  adoption  of  this 
action  in  the  early  ages — the  traits  of 
savage  nature  in  the  face  and  figure^ 
expressed  with  little  knowledge,  bal 
strong  feeling — by  the  narrow  loins^ 
turgid  muscles  of  the  breast,  thighs, 
and  calves  of  the  legs,  will  all  find 
reason  to  believe  they  are  copied  from 
the  above-mentioned  statue.**  Greece, 
it  must  be  owned,  possessed  musicians 
long  anterior  to  Homer :  Chiron  the 
Centaur,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
one  of  the  inventors  of  medicine,  bo* 
tany,    and    chirurgery,    mho,    when 
eighty-eight  years  of  age,  formed  the 
constellations  for  the  use  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts ;    Linus,    the   preceptor  of 
Hercules,  who  added  a  string  to  the 
lyre,  and  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of 
rhythm  and  melody ;    Orpheus,  who 
also  extended  the  scale  of  the  lyre,  and 
was  the  inventor  and  propag'ator  of 
many  arts  and  doctrines  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  Musaeus,  the  priest  of 
Ceres,  are  all  remembered  as  mtisi- 
cians,  as  well  as  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers ;    characters   which,  is 
those  days,  were  all  combined  in  the 
same  individuals.     The  ancients,  in- 
deed, appear  to  have  used  the  term 
music  in  a  much  more  extended  sense 
than  has  been  attached  to  it  in  modeni 
times,  and  to  have  applied  it  to  all  the 
arts  and  sciences.     But  even  if  the 
ancient  meaning  of  the  term   were 
identical    with  its  modem   significa- 
tion, there  may  be  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  their    fame  as    musicians 
would  principally  survive.     The  me- 
mory  of   these    firi>t    preceptors    of 
mankind  was  long  preserved  as  the 
general  benefactors  of  their  species. 
But  while  the  other  arts  they  taught 
advanced,    it  does  not  apfiear  that 
music  made  any  progress.  Thus,  thej 
came  chiefly  to  be  remembered  for 
that  talent   in   which   posterity  had 
produced  no  equals.     As  poets  they 
were  once  celetirated ;    but,  eclipsed 
by  the  glory  and  splendour  of  the 
great  historian  of  Troy,  their  poetical 
productions  were  forg<»tten ;   whilst, 
as  musicians,  unrivalled  through  many 
centuries^  their  skill  was  long  remem- 
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I  the  most  exeeUent  the  world     Romanf  had  one  trchitect^  Mnlptor, 

painter,  or  mosiciaD ;  those  who  have 
been  celebrated  in  the  arts  of  Rome 
having^  been  Asiatics  or  European 
Greeks*  who  came  to  exercise  such 
arts  among  the  Latins,  as  the  Latins 
had  not  among  themselves.  This  cus- 
tom was  continued  under  the  succes- 
sors of  Augustus ;  and  those  Romans 
who  were  prevented,  by  more  impor- 
tant concerns,  from  going  into  Greece, 
combined,  in  a  manner,  to  bring 
Greece  to  Rome,  by  receivinir  into 
their  service  the  most  able  professors 
of  Greece  and  Asia  in  all  the  arts.** 
Vitruvius,  in  the  chapter  on  music 

^    ^  „    ,    __     inserted  in  his  treatise  on  architecture, 

fl^  a  tolerable  resemblance  of    complains  that  **  the  science  of  music, 
lan  form.'*     It  appears,  there-     in  itself  obscure,  is  particularly  so  to 

such  as  understand  not  the  Greek 
laogusge.**  This  observation  shows 
the  low  state  of  music  at  Rome  at  that 

^ time;  indeed  Vitruvius  is  said  to  be  the 

jideed,  there  burst  a  flood  of    first  who  has  treated  of  music  in  the 
ler  ancient  Greece,  and  names     Latin  tongue. 

Modern  Europe  also  furnishes  an- 


ir  known.  The  arts  of  sculp- 
d  painting  appear  to  have  re- 
even  more  stationary  than 
For,  while  about  the  middle 
r  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
he  names  of  Archilochus  and 
der  adorn  the  page  of  musical 
followed  by  many  others,  in- 
Alcens,  Sappho,  and  Simon- 
iwn  to  Pindar  and  his  rival 
I,  the  former  of  whom,  accord- 
le  chronology  of  Dr  Blair,  died 
B.C.  aged  86,  it  is  evident, 
aunan,  <<that  sculpture  was 
rst  from  Ds^lalus  to  the  time 
Uely  preceding    Phidias,    in 


It  the  greatest  epic  poem  ever 

bad  been  read,  appreciated, 

lired,  for  nearly  five  centuries 

be  arts  arrived  at  perfection. 


be  forgotten  were  borne  upon 
.  Contemporary  with  Pindar 
riBiia  were  Phidias,  Alcame- 
l  many  other  sculptors,  toge- 
h  poets,  philosophers,  warri- 
■tatesmen ;  men  whose  names 
t  raperior  to  the  lapse  of  time. 
Me  fame,  like  the  rocky  bar- 
the  ocean,  on  which  the  ele- 
1  Tain  eipend  their  fury,  will 
qmd  duration  with  the  world 

mt  Rome  was  indebted  to 
DT  all  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
i  the  possessed.  In  the  earlier 
of  her  existence,  and  before 
had  become  known  in  Rome, 
was  the  instructress  of  her  sons. 
jrreece  had  been  subdued,  and 
1  a  tributary  province  of  the 
uering  city,  her  polished  peo- 
ertheless,  exercised  an  Intel- 
sovereignty  over  their  masters. 
streets  of  Athens  a  singular 
e  was  exhibited ;  there  might 
the  conqueror  learning  of  the 
bed ;  Romans,  of  exalted  rank 
iMonded  power,  bad  become 
iples  of  Grecian  philosophers. 
leless,  when  Rome  possessed 
and  poets,  each  of  whom  has 

OBUMntiim  «re  perennius," 

the  golden  age  of  her  exis- 
t  does  not  appear,  says  Dr 
» that  **  except  Vitruvius,  the 


other  illustration  and  example  of  the 
truth  of  our  proposition.  When  the 
mists  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
which  had  for  centuries  enveloped  the 
world,  had  begun  to  clear  away,  and 
when  Europe  first  attempted  to  throw 
off  the  errors  of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  arts 
were  dead,  and  the  only  music  known 
was  that  cultivated  by  the  monks  and 
^^^^%7»  as  necessary  to  their  profes- 
sion, and  the  songs  of  the  Trouba- 
dours. **  The  fame  of  the  Trouba- 
dours,'*  remarks  Mr  Hallam,  <*  de- 
pends leas  on  their  positive  excellence 
than  on  the  darkness  of  preceding 
ages,  the  temporary  sensation  they 
excited,  and  their  permanent  influence 
on  the  state  of  European  poetry.** 
The  intrinsic  merit  of  the  music  of 
this  period  may  be  collected  from  the 
following  observation  of  Dr  Buroey : 
— "  However  barbarous  and  wretched 
the  melody  and  harmony  of  the  secu- 
lar songs  of  this  period  may  have  been, 
they  were  in  both  respects  t^uperior  to 
the  music  of  the  church."  The  Trou- 
badours flourished  from  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  their 
dissolute  and  licentious  habits  caused 
them  to  be  universally  banished  and 
proscribed.  During  the  barbarism  of 
these  times,  not  only  bad  the  arts 
themselves  been  lost,  but  even  the 
principles  on  which  they  rest  had 
been  forgotten.    Italy,  indeed^  pos- 
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sessed  many  ancient  marbles^  but  tbey 
aeemed  to  have  lest  their  Talue;  and  ft 
was  not  till  the  thirteenth  centurjr  that 
any  attempt  to  imitnte  these  remains 
of  antiquity  was  made.  Nicola  Pisano, 
about  the  year  1231,  tailing  for  his 
model  an  ancient  sarcophagus  at  Pisa^ 
which  contained  the  remains  of  Bea- 
trice, mother  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
sculptured  an  urn — a  feat  in  those 
days  so  extraordinary,  as  to  have 
eonferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Nico- 
las of  the  Urn.  This  artist,  in  the 
words  of  Lanzi,  *^  was  the  first  to  see 
^nd  follow  light."  He  was,  however, 
more  ambitious  than  successful,  and 
was  followed  by  his  sons  and  others^ 
!n  whose  hands  the  art  seems  to  have 
made  no  very  rapid  progress.  The 
art  of  painting,  in  which  there  were 
no  models  in  existence,  was  later  in 
manifesting  any  improvement.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  year  1250  that,  ac- 
cording to  Vasari,  some  Greek  pain- 
ters were  invited  to  Florence  by  the 
rulers  of  the  city,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  art  to  Florence, 
where  it  was  rather  wholly  lost  than 
degenerated.  Cimabue,  the  reviver  of  media 
painting,  received  instruction  from  the  1300. 
Greeks.  He  died  in  1300.  Fierce  as 
the  a?e  in  which  he  lived,  says  Lanzi, 
his  Madonnas  were  without  beauty, 
and  his  angels,  even  in  the  same  pic- 
ture, were  all  in  the  same  attitude. 
To  Cimahue  succeeded  his  pupil,  the 
famous  Giotto,  who  died  in  1337. 
With  him  the  ruggedness  of  his  mas- 
ter's manner  was  softened  down,  and 
considerable  advances  made  towards  a 
better  ziy\e.  He  was  honourably  re- 
ceived at  many  of  the  principal  towns 
and  cities  of  Italy,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  as  the  real  founder  of 
their  several  schools ;    at  all  events^ 

J»ainters  every  where  were  long  the 
mitators  of  Giotto.  His  faults  par- 
took also  of  the  character  of  the  age, 
and  among  other  defects,  the  dry 
hardness  of  his  works  has  given  rise 
to  an  opinion,  that  he  partly  formed 
bis  style  upon  the  works  of  the  Pisani. 
Oiotto  and  his  school,  indeed,  con- 
ducted the  art  through  infancy,  but  it 
still  exhibited  many  signs  of  child- 
hood, especially  in  chiaro-oscuro,  and 
even  more  so  in  perspective.  Figures 
sometimes  appeared  as  if  sliding  from 
the  canvass — buildings  had  not  the 
true  point  of  view,  and  foreshortening 
was  only  rudely  attempted.  Stefano 
Fiorentino,  a  grandson  of  Giotto,  was 
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the  first  and  only  one  of  the  school 
who  endeavoured  to  grapple  with  llii^ 
last  difficulty,  which  he  may  be 
to  have  perceived  rather  than  ovei 
come;    his  contemporaries,    for 
most  part,  evaded  it,  and  eooi 
Iheir  deficiency  as  they  could.     Sac  la 
is  the  summary  of  the  met  its  of  thSs 
sehool  of  art  given  by   Laoxi,  who 
dates  the  commencement  of  ibe  first 
epoch  of  modern  painting  from  Xhe 
death  of  Giotto.     In  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  low  state  of  art  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  eentnrj,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  Lanii  also  describfs 
a  great  work  of  Masaceio,  who  floB^ 
ished  in  the  succeeding  centory,  as 
'*  beautiful ^r  those  times;**  and  that 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1410  that  oil- 
painting  was  invented  or  improTed  by 
Van-Eyck. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  history  o. 
the  arts  of  mnsic,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing during  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  will  be  seen  their 
state  and  condition,  when  the  great 
work  of  the  immortal  Dante  took  his 
country  by  surprise.  The  Divina  Omt- 
was  written  about  the  year 
Its  illustrious  author,  the  erea- 
tor  of  the  national  poetry  of  his  coun- 
try, died  in  1321,  leaving  behind  him 
Petrarch,  who  was  crowned  in  the 
Capitol  in  1341 ,  and  Boceaceio,  who — 
though,  as  Byron  said  of  Scott,  he  spoil- 
ed his  poetry  by  writing  tietter  prose — 
was  nevertheless  a  poet  of  no  mean 
merit,  and  the  probableinventor  of  the 
otiava  rima.  Two  centuries  after  the 
last  of  these  parents  of  modern  litera- 
ture had  nearly  elapsed,  ere  he  who 
has  been  styled  the  Dante  of  the  arts, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  his  cotempora- 
ries,  among  whom  were  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Raphael,  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  Thus  language,  the  first  great 
want  of  man,  the  necessary  instrument 
of  reason,  by  which  its  j)ossessor  is 
di6tingui>lied  fVom  the  rest  of  creation, 
the  vehicle  of  human  thoughts,  the 
means  by  which  man*8  wants,  desires, 
griefs,  and  joys,  are  communicated 
and  made  known,  would  seem  to  form 
the  earliest  object  of  his  attention. 
He  enriches  and  improves  il,  till  it  is 
rendered  capable  of  expressing  all  the 
workings  of  his  reason.  This  done, 
genius  and  invention  are  appKed  to 
other  pursuits;  and  in  many  instances 
it  may  bo,  that  the  poet  and  the  artist 
were  but  the  creature  pf  th^  a^e 
which  prodM^ed  them.     Had  \tfi  llTiyd 
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Kter  period,  Homerj  the  great  great  resemblance— on  a  level  with 

nag^  mifrbt  perhaps  have  thone  the  greatest  captains;   nor  did  the 

MNas  or  the  Zeoats  of  his  day ;  people  fail  in  gratitude  to  their  bene- 

i  bis  birth  been  anticipated  two  factors ;  they  held  their  memory  in 

id  yeara,   the  genios  of  **  the  veneration.    The  ).vre  of  Orpheus  was 

•f  the  arts*'  might  possibly  have  transplanted  to  thcbkies,  th«re  to  thioe 

ibplayed  in  works  Hke  those  for  countless  ages;  and  divine  honours 

have  immortalized  Dante  Ali-  were  paid  to  the  name  of  Sappho. 

It  is,  therefore^  no  inconsis-  The  Greeks,  although  perhaps  ex- 
la  the  character  of  a  people  celling  all  other  nations  in  this,  as  in 
[■I  whom  poetry  is  passionately  the  other  arts,  are  not  the  only  peo- 
id»  and  books  of  all  kinds  eagerly  pie  among  whom  muMc  was  cultivated 
ped»  that  the  arts  should  be  and  esteemed.  Both  China  and  Ara- 
iHj  nneared-for  and  unknown,  bia  are  said  to  have  felt  its  influence 
another  century  has  passed  upon  their  customs,  manners,  and  in- 
their  history  may  tell  another  stitutions.  The  musical  traditions  of 
ad  the  powers  of  mind  hitherto  China  might  seem  to  be  but  repeti- 
fed  principally  upon  the  phjsi-  trons  of  the  marvels  of  the  Greeks, 
eaeee,  may  have  achieved  like  King-lun,  Kovei,  and  Pinmoukia, 
lbs  in  the  liberal  arts.  That  are  said  to  have  arrested  the  flow 
ay  tie  the  case,  the  past  history  of  rivers,  and  to  have  caused  the 
sr  aations  affords  every  reason  woods  and  forests,  attracted  by  the 
M.  What  man  has  done,  man  melody  of  their  performance,  to  crowd 
ind  doubtless  wiii^  do  again.  around.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  be. 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  lieve,  that  the  ancient  musio  of  their 
la  Its  rudest,  simplest  form,  is  country  has  drawn  angels  down  from 
»  have  stopped  the  flow  of  rivers,  heaven,  and  conjured  up  from  hell  de- 
re  tamed  wild  beasts,  and  to  parted  souls:  they  also  believe  that 
aiaed  the  walls  of  cities  ;  alle-  music  can  inspire  men  with  the  love 
which  at  least  show  the  prodi-  of  virtue,  and  cause  them  faithfully  to 
iafioence  the  art  possessed  over  fulfil  their  several  duties.  Confucius 
babttants  of  infant  Greece.  In  says,  *'  to  know  if  a  kingdom  be  well 
urse  of  time,  love  of  the  art  was  governed,  and  if  the  customs  of  its  in- 
raal  characteristic  of  this  people;  nabitauts  be  bad  or  good,  examiuo 
ausic  became  a  specific  in  the  themusical  taste  which  there  prevails.** 
)f  the  physician,  a  fundamental  Thero  is  still  extant  a  curious  docu- 
ple  of  public  education,  and  the  ment,  which  shows  the  importance 
m  of  instruction  in  religion,  mo-  which  a  ruler  of  this  people  attached 
ind  the  laws.  The  Ijre  may  be  to  music,  as  a  moral  and  political  agent. 
>  have  ruled  Greece,  the  glori-  We  allude  to  a  proclamation  of  the 
id  the  free,  with  the  same  despo-  Emperor  Ngaiti,  who  ascended  the 
'ay  with  which  the  iron  hand  of  throne  of  the  Celestial  Empire  in  tho 
ay  has  in  our  own  day  governed  year  of  the  tenth  sera  3G4.  After 
Discord  and  civil  commotions  complaining,  that  tender,  artificlHl, 
among  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  effeminate  strains  inspire  liber- 
inder  came,  and  with  his  Ijre  at  tinism,  he  pniceeds.  In  severe  terms, 
appeased  the  angry  multitude,  to  order  a  reformation  in  these  mat- 
ig  the  Athenians  it  was  forbidden,  ters ;  the  first  step  to  which,  is  a  pro- 
pain  of  death,  to  pro{>ose  the  hibitioa  of  every  sort  of  muHC  but 
est  of  the  isle  of  Salamis  ;  but  that  which  serves  for  war,  and  for  tho 
mgs  of  Solon  raised  a  tumult  ceremony  Tido.  The  Arabs  also  a]>- 
pit  the  people ;  they  rose,  com.  pear  to  have  held  similar  opinions 
;  tbe  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  de-  as  to  the  power  of  music.  They  boast 
and  Salamis  straightway  fell,  of  Ishac,  Kathab  Al  Moussouly,  Al- 
t  found  necessary  to  civilize  a  farabi,  and  other  musicians,  whom 
ad  extensive  province  ?  Music  they  relate  to  have  worked  mira- 
Dployed  for  ibis  debirable  object;  cles  by  their  vocal  and  instnimen- 
readia,  before  the  habitatiou  of  a  tal  performances.  With  the  Arabs, 
aodsavage  people,  became  famed  mu^ic  was  interwoven  with  philoso- 
I  abode  of  happiness  and  peace,  phj  ;  and  their  wise  men  imagined  a 
eh  alacet  the  masters  of  tragedy  marvellous  relation  to  exist  between 
rUea  the  modem  opera  bears  a  harmonloua  sousda  and  the   opera* 
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tioos  of  nature.  Harmony  was  ea- 
teemed  the  panacea*  or  universal  re* 
medy,  in  mental  and  even  bodily 
afftictioos;  in  the  tones  of  the  lute 
were  found  medical  recipes  in  al- 
most all  diseases.  Upon  one  occasion* 
in  the  presence  of  the  grand  vizier* 
Alfarabi*  accompanying  hia  voice 
with  an  instrument,  is  related  to  have 
roused  a  large  assembly  to  an  extreme 

Eitch  of  joyful  excitement,  from  which 
e  moved  them  to  grief  and  tears* 
and  then  plunged  all  present  into  a 
deep  sleep*  none  having  the  power  to 
resist  the  enchantment  of  his  perfor- 
mance. 

The  children  of  Israel  cultivated 
music  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
existence  as  a  people.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea*  Moses*  and  his 
sister  Miriam*  the  prophetess,  assem- 
bled two  choruses,  one  of  men,  and 
the  other  of  women*  with  timbrels* 
who  sang  and  danced.  The  facility 
wirh  which  the  instruments  were  col- 
lected on  the  spot*  and  with  which 
the  choruses  and  dances  were  arranged 
and  executed*  necessarily  implies  a 
skill  in  these  exercises*  which  must 
have  been  acquired  long  before,  pro- 
bably from  the  Egyptians.  We  have 
abundant  evidence  in  Holy  Writ,  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  music 
was  held  among  the  Hebrews  at  a 
later  period  of  their  history.  They 
also  appear  to  have  successfully  ap- 
plied It  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 
The  whole  of  David*s  power  over  the 
disorder  of  Saul  may,  without  any 
miraculous  intervention,  be  attributed 
to  his  skilful  performance  upon  the 
harp.  In  Ist  Samuel,  c.  xvi.*  we 
read  that  Saul's  servants  said  unto 
him*  **  Behold  now*  an  evil  spirit  from 
God  troubleth  thee:  Let  our  lord 
now  command  thy  servants*  which  are 
before  thee,  to  seek  out  a  man  who  is 
a  cunning  player  on  an  harp  :  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit 
from  God  is  upon  thee,  that  he  shall 
play  with  his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be 
well."  Saul  having  assented  to  this 
proposal,  the  son  of  Jesse  the  Beth- 
lemite  was  sent  for*  and  stood  before 
him.  "  And  it  came  to  pass*  when 
the  evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon 
Saul,  that  David  took  an  harp*  and 
played  with  his  hand:  so  Saul  was 
refreshed,  and  was  well*  and  the  evil 
spirit  departed  from  him."  So  great 
were  the  esteem  and  love  for  music 
Among  this  people  when  David  as- 
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cended  the  throne*  that  we  flikd  that 
he  appointed  4000  Levites  to  praiM 
the  Lord  with  instrumenta*  (I.  Cfaroo. 
c.  xxiii.  ;)and  that  the  number  of  thoM 
that  were  cunxUtg  in  song,  was  two 
hundred  four  score  and  eight,  (c.  xzr.) 
Solomon  is  related  by  Josepboa  to 
have  made  200,000  trumpets*  and 
40,000  instruments  of  music,  to  praise 
God  with.  In  the  2d  chapter  of 
Ecclesiastes*  music  is  mentioned  bj 
Solomon  among  the  vanities  and  follies 
in  which  he  found  no  profit*  in  terma 
which  show  how  generally  a  culti- 
Tated  taste  was  difi^used  among  hia 
subjects.  ''  I  gat  me  men-siDgen 
and  women-singers*  and  the  delights 
of  the  sons  of  men,  as  moaical  in- 
struments, and  that  of  all  aorta.** 
Many  other  passages  of  aimilar  im* 
port  might  be  quoted  from  the  sacred 
writing?*  and  among  others,  aome 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  mu- 
sicians marched  in  the  van  of  the 
Jewish  armies*  and  not  unfreqnently 
contributed  to  the  victory  by  the  ani- 
mation of  their  strains  s  and  that  ma- 
sic  was  the  universal  language  of  joy 
and  lamentation.  There  is,  however* 
one  portion  of  Holy  Writ*  which*  from 
the  highly  interesting  testimony  it 
incidentally  bears  to  the  love  of  musie 
which  prevailed  in  Jerusalem*  and  the 
skill  of  her  inhabitants*  we  cannot 
forbear  to  notice.  We  allude  to  the 
137th  Psalm*  *<  By  the  waters  of  Ba- 
bylon we  sat  down  and  wept»  when 
we  remembered  thee,  O  Sion.  As 
for  our  harps*  we  hanged  them  up 
upon  the  trees  that  are  therein.  For 
they  that  led  us  away  captive  required 
of  us  there  a  song  and  melody  in  our 
heaviness :  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs 
of  Sion.**  From  the  facts  here  nar- 
rated* we  may  judge  how  great  waa 
the  attachment  of  the  Jewish  people 
for  the  musical  art ;  their  beloved  city 
sacked*  their  temple  plundered  and 
destroyed*  their  homes  desolate*  in 
the  midst  of  danger  and  despair,  de- 
serted by  their  God,  surrounded  by 
infuriated  enemies*  (Isaiah,  xiii.  16.*^ 
nevertheless  their  harps  were  not  for- 
gotten. From  this  beautiful  and  pa- 
thetic lamentation,  it  would  al»o  ap- 
pear that  the  repute  of  Hebrew  mu- 
sicians was  far  extended.  No  sooner 
had  they  arrived  in  the  land  of  their 
captivity*  than  the  Chaldean  conqueror 
required  of  them  a  song  and  melody 
in  their  heaviness*  demanding  one  of 
the  songs  of  Sion,    The  fame  of  tlie 
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I  miut  hM,y   loD^   preceded     faces,  on  account  of  the  erldent  change 

of  colour  which  took  place  in  each. 
The  effect  was  boC  that  of  grief,  (I 
very  well  remember  that  the  words 
expressed  indignation,)  but  that  of  a 
oertun  congealing  and  coldness  of  the 
blood,  which  completely  disturbed  the 
mind.  Thirteen  times  was  the  drama 
repeated,  and  the  same  effect  always 
followed  universally ;  a  palpable  sign 
of  which  was  the  deep  previous  silence 
with  which  the  audience  prepared 
themselves  to  enjoy  its  effects.* 

The  line  of  recitative  has  unfortu- 
nately not  been  preserved ;  nor  is  it 
known  what  the  opera,  or  whose  the 
musicy  which  produced  an  effect  which 
may  not  be  inaptly  described  in  the 
words  of  Byron  : — 

**  An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 
Which  made  the  heart  a  moment  still. 
Then  beat  with  quicker  pulae." 

The  music  of  Aliessandro  Scarlatti 
was  then  current  and  universally  po- 
pular in  Italy.  This  composer  was 
particularly  famous  for  the  excellence 
of  his  recitative;  and  his  general  merit 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  he 
is  placed  by  Arteaga,  in  his  work  ou 
the  revolutions  of  the  musical  drama 
in  Italy,  among  the  early  authors  be- 
longing to  the  period  which  he  terms 
the  golden  age  of  Italian  music.  On 
these  grounds,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude,  that  he  was  the  composer  of 
that  terrible  line  of  recitative. 

We  have  ourselves  also  witnessed  a 
somewhat  similar  example  of  the 
powers  of  Italian  recitative.  Many 
of  our  readers,  doubtless,  have  witness- 
here  was  at  the  beginning  of  ed  Pasta's  wonderful  performance  in 
let  a  line  of  recitative,  unao-  Anna  Bolena,  who  also  may  remem- 
ied  by  any  instruments  but  ber  Anna's  exclamation,  <*  Giudici  ad 
I,  by  which,  equally  among  the  Anna  1  ad  Anna  giudici  I  when  Hen- 
m  and  the  audience,  was  raised  ry*s  intention  of  bringing  her  to  trial 
id  so  great  a  commotion  of  is  first  made  known  to  her.  Such  was 
Mit  all  looked  in  one  another's     the  fearful  tone,  of  mingled  horror, 


br»  aecording  to  Dr  Bumey, 
was  then  declining  in  Judea. 
e  phjaical  sciences,  we  have 
sd  the  nations  who  excelled  in 
in  war  we  have  equalled  their 
lorioua  feats;  in  poetry  and 

we  are  not  inferior.  Shall 
fatnre  history  alao  tell  of  tri- 
ia  the  toaeliil  art?  We  be- 
Mt  sooner  or  later,  the  time 
ely  come  when  our  country  in 
I  will  boast  of  masters  in  the 
Me  memories  will  ever  be  pre- 
lod  hallowed.  But  whatever 
le  may  bring  forth,  the  mar- 
eeeounts  of  the  powers  of  an- 
lonc  will  meet  with  little  in- 
le  from  modem  scepticism. 
enl  such  effects  are  unknown 
BS,  and  therefore  unintelligible. 

the  early  Greeks,  for  many 
m,  the  several  characters  of 
losician,  lawgiver,  and  philo- 
were  combined  in  the  same  in- 
l ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
f  that  period  consisted  princi- 
'  recitative  or  musical  decla- 

This  species  of  composition, 
Ij  neglected  and  unknown  to 
fibh  school,  possesses  great 
of  expression,  both  when  in 
pie  form  and  when  accom- 
A  modern  example  of  the 
It  is  capable  of  is  recorded  by 
.  He  relates,  in  the  following 
as  one  of  many  similar  in- 

whlch  had  come  under  his 
tioD  :.<'  In  the  14th  year  of 
lent  century,  (the  18th,)  in  the 
hey  were  performing  at    An 


may  refer  to  this  hereaftpr,  and  to  ahow  that  toe  at  least  are  not  guilty  of  ez- 
»9  we  aabjoin  the  passage  in  the  original  Italian,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
translation  is  as  literal  aa  possible. 

no  quatnor-decimo  del  aecolo  presente,  nel  dramma  che  si  rappresentava  in  An- 
na, au'l  principio  dell*  atto  terzo,  una  riga  di  recitativo,  non  accompagnato  da 
flMnti  che  dal  basso ;  per  cui,  tanto  in  noi  professori  quanto  negli  ascoltanti, 
m  una  tale  e  tanta  commozione  di  animo,  che  tutti  si  guardavano  in  faccia  Tun 
er  la  evidente  mutaztone  di  colore  che  si  faceva  in  ciascheduno  di  noi. 
Doa  era  di  pianto  (mi  ricordo  benistimo  che  le  parole  rrano  di  sdef^no)  ma  di 

rigore  e  fireddo  nel  sangu«,  che  di  fatto  turbava  Tanimo.     Tredici  volte  si 
dramma,  e  sempre  segui  Teffetto  stesso  universalmente  :  di  che  era  aegno  pal- 

sommo  previo  siknsio,  con  cui  ruditorio  totto  si  apparechiava  a  goderne 
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amaze^  and  wrathful  indignation,  with 
which  that  greatest  queen  of  tragic 
son>?  gave  out  these  words,  that,  in  a 
fortfigu  laud,  we  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  observed  some  of  the 
audience,  as  these  fiery  accents  burst 
forth  upon  ihem,  to  start,  change  co- 
lour, and  almost  shudder  at  the  inten- 
sity of  the  conflicting  passions  fche 
exhibited.  Much,  nay  most,  of  this 
WHS  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  genius 
of  the  songstress.  We  do  but  mention 
these  eximples,  to  show  how  perfect 
a  medium  of  musical  expression  and 
dramatic  effect,  good  recitative  be- 
comes, when  adequately  performed. 
Siill,  the  wonders  related  of  ancient 
music — wonders  not  coufiaed  to  one 
age,  one  people,  or  to  one  quarter  of 
the  globe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
mencing at  a  remote  period  of  man's 
history,  iucludinar  Jews,  Chinese, 
Arabs,  and  Greeks,  among&t  whose 
records  their  memory  is  preserved— 
will  meet  with  a  cold  assent  from 
most;  and  perhaps  few  among  us 
would  be  found  bold  enough  to  avow 
a  belief  in  their  reality.  We  have 
certiiuly  no  warrant  for  their  truth  in 
the  powers  or  effects  of  our  national 
music,  and  thus  experience  directly 
contradicts  the  testimony  of  anti- 
quity. 

On  the  same  grounds,  however, 
bad  no  specimens  of  ancient  handi- 
work been  preserved,  we  might  also 
have  doubted  the  excellence  and 
beauty  of  any  of  those  works  of  art 
which,  nevertheless,  immortalized 
those  by  whose  hands  they  were  fa- 
shioned. Were  not  the  Dying  Gladia- 
tor now  before  us,  it  might,  at  this 
day,  be  deemed  a  monstrous  supposi- 
tion, th»t  a  statue  of  a  dying  man 
should  have  existed,  in  which  there 
miz^ht  be  seen  how  much  of  life  was 
left,  luferiority  is  ever  sceptical  and 
self  satisfied ;  it  is  only  given  to  the 
really  wise  to  know  how  much  lies 
hidden  from  their  view.  Though  the 
scope  and  object  of  all  the  imitative 
arts  is  the  same,  to  dignify,  elevate, 
and  embellish  nature  —  though  the 
beauty  of  the  ideal  is  the  aim  of  the 
musician,  equilly  as  it  is  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  poet,  piinter,  and  the  sculp- 
tor, the  character  of  these  pursuits 
Is  in  some  respects  essentially  differ- 
ent. In  the  latter,  material  objects 
are  imitated  and  embellished,  the 
things  themselves  are  bodily  before  the 
eyes,  and  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 


the  work  will  appear  by  comparison 
with  nature  herself.  Tliese  arts  aba 
possess  great  landmarks  of  taste  and 
skill,  which  speak  the  same  laogiuga 
to  all  ages.  Of  the  symmetry  of  the 
sculptors  chiselled  forms,  of  tha 
beauty  of  the  poet's  or  the  paintei*a 
pictures,  we  have  a  standard  in  na- 
ture's own  originals,  seldom,  probablj 
never,  exhibiting  the  same  concentra- 
tion of  refined  and  elevated  beauty  in 
one  individual  object,  but,  neverthe- 
less, furnishing  an  accurate  and  never 
varying  standard,  for  the  exercise  of 
the  judgment;  while  the  heart,  that 
inner  world,  ever  uniform  and  un- 
changing amid  the  manifold  yicissip- 
tudes  of  human  life,  supplies  a  test  by 
which  the  poet's  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments may  be  correctly  tried.  Tbnt» 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  public  tasta 
has  known  no  change;  and  though 
more  than  2000  years  have  passed 
away,  the  works  of  ancient  Greece  are 
worahippcd  still. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  imagined, 
that  the  n)u^ic  of  those  times  could 
have  among  us  the  same  influence  it 
possessed  of  old.  It  is  no  new  re- 
mark, that  in  no  other  branch  of  the 
imitative  arts  have  the  same  rapid 
and  successive  changes  occurred,  as 
are  observed  to  have  taken  place  ia 
music.  From  this  fact,  the  followiDg 
question  naturally  arises,  whether 
tticre  are  any  fixed  first  principles  of 
art,  by  adhering  to  which,  muste 
might  be  produced  which  would 
please  equally  all  ages  and  amongst 
all  people ;  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  the  pleasure  which  music 
brings,  is  the  result  of  education,  habit, 
or  association,  or  an  inherent  and  ne- 
cessary effect  of  any  particular  suc- 
cession or  combination  of  sounds.  We 
have  thrown  together  the  fullowing 
observations  of  Rousseau,  which  occur 
in  several  different  portions  of  his 
essay  on  the  origin  of  languages,  and 
which,  though  not  made  with  refer> 
ence  to  this  question,  nevertheless 
appear  to  us  conclusive  upon  it. 
'*  As  the  feelings  which  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture excites  are  not  caused  by  mere 
colour,  so  the  empire  which  music 
possesses  over  our  souls  is  not  the 
work  of  sound  alone.  AH  men  love  to 
listen  to  sweet  sounds ;  but  if  this  love 
be  not  quickened  by  such  melodious 
inflexions  as  are  familiar  to  the  hearer, 
it  cannot  be  con?erted  into  pleasure. 
Melodyi  such  as,  to  our  Uate,  pu^  lie 
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■wt  bMUiiifiilt  wiU  hate  little  effect     the  harmony»  indeed,  reraaiiH  but  they 

are  a  body  without  a  soul ;  the  fire  and 
genius  of  him  who  lighted  up  the 
whole,  who  realized  and  brought  home 
to  the  hearer  the  w/ioie  creation  of  the 
composer's  imagination^  are  no  more. 
The  manner  of  the  performance* 
therefore,  being,  as  it  were,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  very  music,  and  a  neces** 
sary  ingredient  of  the  excellence  of 
the  composition,  to  judge  of  the  merit 
of  the  whole  from  the  qualities  of  the 
portion  which  is  left,  would  be  to 
judge  of  the  beauty  of  the  Grecian 
Helen  by  the  aspect  or  appearance  of 
her  lifeless  remains.  On  looking  at 
the  greater  portion  of  the  music  by 
the  execution  of  which  Catalani  raised 
herself  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame, 
we  are  compelled  to  the  conclusion* 
that  in  the  singer  lay  the  charm.  The 
effects  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
Handel's  operas  are  now  inconceivable 
and  unintelligible,  so  '*  mechanical 
and  dull*  do  these  works  appear,  <*  be- 
yond mere  simplicity  and  traits  of 
melody.'*  Handel,  in  one  species  of 
composition,  wrote  dawn  to  the  singers 
of  his  time.  Whoever  examines  the 
bass  songs  of  that  period,  will  perceive 
that  they  were  composed  for  inflexible 
and  unwieldy  voices,  possessing  a 
large  and  heavy  volume  of  tone,  but 
incapable  of  executing  any  but  simple 
passages,  constructed  according  to  an 
ai^certained  routine  of  intervals.  Lord 
Mount- Edgcnmbe  truly  conjectured, 
that  Mozart  was  led  to  make  the  bass  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  Don  Giovanni 
and  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  by  writing  for 
a  particular  singer.  The  part  of  Fi- 
garo was,  in  fact, composed  for  Benucci. 
The  sparkling  brilliancy  of  Rossini 
would  perhaps  never  have  been  so 
fully  developed,  had  not  the  skill  and 
flexibility  of  voice  possessed  by  the 
singer  David,  for  whom  he  wrote, 
enabled  him  to  indulge  it  to  the  utter- 
most. The  characters  thus  imparted 
to  the  music  of  the  day  are  necessa- 
rily  perishable  and  evanescent,  to  be 
again  superseded  by  later  artists, 
whose  excellences  or  peculiarities  will 
again  lead  to  like  results.  Thus 
change  succeeds  change ;  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public  is  led  by  the  com* 
poser  and  the  performer,  who,  mutually 
deferring  to  each  other,  often  mould  at 
will  the  taste  of  their  country  men.  We, 
of  course,  fpeak  only  of  those  whose 
talent,  science^  and  abiHty^  have  con- 
stituted them  the  masters  of  their  art.^ 


ifoo  the  ear  which  is  uDaecnstomed 
to  it;  it  Is  a  langUBge  of  which  we 
But  possess  a  dictionary.    Sounds  in 
I  Beiudy  do   not  operate  as    mere 
Muds,  bat  as  signs  of  our  affections 
ud  our  feelings;  it  is  thus  they  excite 
the  emotions  they  express,  and  whose 
ioa^  we  there  recognize.     If  this 
bfluence  of  our  sensations  is  not  owing 
to  moral  causes,  how  is  it  that  we  are 
w  sensitive  where  a  barbarian  would 
feel  nothing?     How  is  it  that  our 
Dost  touching  airs  would  be  but  so 
much  empty  noise  to  the  ear  of  a 
Cirrtbee?     All  require  the  kind  of 
BeJody  whose  phrases  they  can  un- 
derstand ;  to  an  Italian,  his  country *s 
aire  are    necessary;    to  a   Turk,  a 
Turkish  melody ;  each  is  affected  only 
by  those  accents  with  which  he  is 
familiar.     In  short,  he  must  under- 
stand the  language  that  is  spoken  to 
lum.*'    This  reasoning  seems  to  show 
that  there  are  no  principles  or  rules 
of  art,  by  following  which  music  would 
he  produced  of  that  inherent  beauty 
which   would  intrinsically  command 
intwrsal  admiration. 

This  being  so,  music  is  at  the  mercy 
of  many  circumstances,  the  influence 
of  which  is  felt,  in  some  degree,  even 
in  those  arts  whose  principles  have 
long  been  fixed  and  ascertained,  and 
whose  rules  are  not  merely  conven* 
tional.  The  love  of  novelty,  which 
the  weariness  caused  by  a  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  musical  phrase 
•r  idea  remiers  more  exigeont  in  this 
than  in  other  aits,  the  want  or  im- 
possibility of  having  any  classic  ex- 
amples which  might  fix  the  taste  or 
guide  the  studies  of  the  novice,  are 
doubtless  among  the  causes  of  these 
frequent  changes.  The  style  of  the 
leading  singer  of  the  day  often  forms 
and  rules  the  passing  taste,  and  even 
characterizes  the  works  of  contempo* 
rary  composers.  Music  is  often  com- 
posed purposely  for  the  singer;  his 
intonation,  his  peculiarities,  his  very 
mannerisms,  are  borne  in  mind.  Not 
merely  sounds,  but  his  sounds,  are  the 
vehicles  of  the  composer^s  thoughts, 
the  medium  through  wiich  alone  the 
composer's  ideas  can  be  adequately 
expressed.  In  the  next  generation, 
when  performer  and  composer  are 
dead  and  gone,  all  that  is  left  of  this 
their  mutual  work,  once  the  object  of 
universal  admiration,  becomes  com« 
paratiTelj  unintelligible.  The  melody. 
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In  England  we  have  but  few  of  those    the  elements  of  greatness  in 
giants ;  they  appear  among  ns  only  at 


long  interyals;  for  which  reason^  per- 
hapsy  musical  taste  has  undergone 
fewer  mutations  in  England  than  in 
most  other  countries.  Handel  has 
now  reigned  supreme  among  us  for 
near  a  century,  and  his  bass  songs 
still  influence  the  style  of  this  branch 
of  our  native  music.  Thongfa  bass 
singing  has  advanced  elsewhere,  it 
has  stood  comparatively  still  with  us ; 
the  same  rude  intervals,  the  same 
ponderous  passages,  through  which 
the  voice  moves  heavily,  as  if  a  moun- 
tain heaved,  are  still  retained  in  the 
few  bass  songs  of  our  school ;  in  fact, 
without  them,  many  thinly  a  bass  song 
cannot  exist.  This  mannerism  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  Weber,  whom,  as 
in  the  case  of  Handel,  we  have  grown 
to  consider  national  property.  His 
early  death,  however,  prevented  his 
acquiring  that  permanent  influence 
on  the  musical  mind,  which  he  might 
have  acquired  had  he  lived,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  successful. 


thing  to  which  its  energies  are  d 
ed.  Circumstances  may  erelong 
long-dormant  tastes.  Riches 
with  them  new  wants,  they  creat 
passions,  new  desires.  Much  i 
was  amassed  by  the  preceding  gi 
tion ;  their  sons,  now  affluent  am 
cated,  already  form  a  vast  additi 
that  class  which  we  have  desig 
as  the  peculiar  patron  of  the  arti 
which,  as  commercial  prosperity 
tinues  to  advance,  will,  in  each 
ceeding  generation,  receive  an 
incalculable  accession  to  its 
hers. 

The  philosophical  observer 
even  now  discover  the  evidenc 
these  new  wants  of  increasing 
lence ;  and  should  providence, : 
mercy,  deign  still  to  bless  the  ' 
with  peace,  the  Augustan  age  of 
land  may  be  nearer  than  we  t 
However,  it  is  most  certain  tha 
age,  as  yet,  has  not  arrived.  A 
curate  knowledge  of  our  defect 
soonest  lead  to  their  cure. 


From  the  glance  we  have  taken  of    searching,    rigorous,   and    imp 


the  rate  at  which  poetry,  literature, 
and  the  fine  arts,  respectively  advance 
as  civilization  holds  her  onward  course ; 
from  the  wide  difiusion  and  cultiva- 
tion of  musical  taste  and  musical 
science,  ere  barbarism  and  ignorance 
resumed  their  sway  over  mankind ; 
we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that,  ul- 
timately, we  also  as  a  people  may 
emulate  the  glory  other  nations  have 
acquired  in  each  of  those  pursuits. 
We  are,  perhaps,  less  excitable  and 
less  easily  moved  than  they  ;  but  the 
English  character  contains  within  it 


self-examination  can  these  deficK 
only  become  known.  It  may  I 
cessary  to  apply  the  cautery  ;  h 
hand  that  wounds  would  also 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  prec 
observations,  or  in  any  subseqoe 
marks,  as  we  enquire  into  the  pi 
state  of  musical  taste  and  aeiei 
England,  we  may  be  deemed  m 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  oai 
''tender  fierceness,**  and  that 
knowledge,  the  first  grand  step 
improvement,  is  alone  our  objee 
our  aim. 
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If  anj  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  loss  which  the  premature 
death  of  Dr  Arnold  has  inflicted  on 
the  literature  of  his  country,  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  Tolume  before  us  must  be 
sufficient  to  show  how  great»  how  se- 
rious^ nay*  all  circumstances  taken  to- 
gedier,  we  had  almost  said  how  ir- 
reparable* it  ought  to  be  considered. 
Recently  placed  in  a  situation  which 
gave  his  extraordinary  faculties  as  a 
teacher  still  wider  scope  than  they 
before  possessed*  at  an  sige  when  the 
vivacity  and  energy  of  a  commanding 
intellect  were  matured*  not  chilled*  by 
constant  observation  and  long  expe- 
rience—gifted  with  industrjr  to  col- 
lect* with  sagacity  to  appreciate*  with 
skill  to  arrange  the  materials  of  his- 
tory— ^master  of  a  vivid  and  attractive 
style  for  their  communication  and  dis- 
play—eminent* above  all*  for  a  degree 
of  candour  and  sincerity  which  gave 
additional  value  to  all  his  other  en- 
dowments—what but  leisure  did  Dr 
Arnold  require  to  qualify  him  for  a 
pUee  among  our  most  illustrious  au- 
thors ?  Under  his  anspices*  we  might 
not  nnreasonablv  have  hoped  for 
works  that  would  have  rivalled  those 
of  the  great  continental  writers  in 
depth  and  variety  of  research;  in 
whieh  the  light  of  original  and  con- 
temporaneous documents  would  be 
steadily  flung  upon  the  still  unezplo- 
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red  portions  of  our  history ;  and  that 
Oxford  would  have  balanced  the  fame 
of  Schlbsser  and  Thierry  and  Sis- 
mondi*  by  the  labours  of  a  writer  p». 
cujiarly,  and,  as  this  volume  proves* 
most  affectionately  her  own. 

The  first  Lecture  in  the  present 
volume  is  full  of  striking  and  original 
remarks*  delivered  with  a  delightful 
simplicity*  which*  since  genius  has  be- 
come rare  among  us*  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  the  conversation  and 
writings  of  Englishmen.  Open  the 
pages  of  Herodotus*  or  Xenophon*  or 
Caesar*  and  how  plain*  how  unpretend- 
ing are  the  preambles  to  their  immor- 
tal works— m  what  exquisite  propor- 
tion does  the  edifice  arise*  without 
apparent  effort,  without  ostentatious 
struggle*  without*  if  the  allusion  may 
be  allowed*  the  sound  of  the  axe  or 
hammer,  till  *'  the  pile  stands  fixed 
her  stately  height"  before  us — the  just 
admiration  of  succeeding  ages  I  But 
our  modem  JUoiofaatri  insist  upon 
stunning  us  with  tbe  noise  of  their 
machinery*  and  blinding  us  with  the 
dust  of  their  operations.  They  will 
not  allow  the  smallest  portion  of  their 
vulgar  labours  to  escape  our  notice. 
They  drag  us  through  the  chaos  of 
sand  and  lime*  and  stone  and  bricks* 
which  they  have  accumulated,  hoping 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  preparation 
may  atone  for  the  meanness  of  the  per- 
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formance.     Very  different  from  this     whether  the  author  of  this  iDgenious 


is  the  style  of  Dr  Arnold.  We  will 
endeavour  to  exhibit  a  just  idea  of  his 
views,  so  far  as  they  regard  the  true 
cliaracter  of  history,  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  studied,  and  the 
events  by  which  his  theory  is  illus- 
strated. 'To  study  history  as  it  should  be 
studied^  much  more  to  write  history 
as  it  should  be  written,  is  a  task  wliich 
may  dignify  the  most  splendid  abilities* 
and  occupy  the  most  extended  life. 

Lucian  in  one  of  his  admirable 
treatises*  ridicules  those  who  imagine 
that  any  oQe  who  chooses  may  sit 
down  and  write  history  as  easily  as 
ho  would  walk  or  sleep,  or  perform 
any  other  function  of  nature* 

*'  Thought,  to  the  man  that  never  thiuks, 

njay  seem 
A%  natural  as  when  asleep  to  dream.'* 

From  the  remarks  of  this  greatest 
of  all  satirists,  it  is  manifest  that,  in 
his  days,  history  had  been  employed. 


allusion  borrowed  the  idea  from  the 
advertisements  in  which  our  humbler 
artists  recommend  their  prodactioib 
to  vulgar  notice  ;  or  whether  it  ii  tb« 
spontaneous  growth  of  his  own  happy 
intellect :   but  plagiarized  or  original, 
and  however  adapted  it  may  be  tu 
the  tone  and  keeping  of  his  woik,  its 
insertion  is  totally  irreconcilable  with 
the  qualities  that  a  man  should  pos* 
sess  who  means  to  instruct  po&terity. 
When  gold  is  extracted  from  lead,  or 
silver  from  tin,  such  «  writer  may  be- 
come an  historiap.    f'  Forget,**  says 
Lucian,  '*  the  present,  look  to  future 
ages  for  your  reward  ;  let  it  be  said 
of  you  that  you  aro  high-spirited,  full 
of  independence,  that  there  is  nothiug 
about  you  servile  or  fulsome.** 

Modern  history  is  now  exclusively 
to  bo  considered.  Modern  historyf 
separated  from  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  the  annals  of  barba- 
rous emigration,  by  the  event.whicb 


as  it  has  in  ours,  for  tho  purposes  of    above  all  others  has  influenced,  and 
slander  and   adulation.      He  selects  *  '"    '     '  ^ 

particularly  a  writer  who  compared, 
in  his  account  of  the  Peroian  wars* 
t4ie  Roman  emperor  to  Achilles,  his 
enemy  to  Thersites ;  and  if  Lucian 
had  lived  in  tho  present  day,  he  would 
have  discovered  Uut  the  race  of  such 
writers  was  not  extinguished.  He 
might  have  found  ample  proofs  that 
$ho  detestablp  habit  still  prevails  of 
iuterweaving  the  names  of  our  con. 
temporaries  among  tho  accounts  of 
former  centuries,  and  thus  corrupting 
the  hUtory  of  past  times  iuto  a  means 
of  abijso  and  flattery  for  tho  present. 
This  is  to  degrade  history  into  the 
worst  style  of  a  Treasury  pamphlet* 
or  a  daily  newspaper.  It  is  a  fault  al- 
most peculiar  to  this  country. 

We  are  told  in  one  of  these  works* 
for  instance*  that  the  "  tones  of  Sir 
W.  FoUett's  voice  arasilvery  '* — apro« 
position  that  we  do  not  at  all  intend 
to  dispute ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
pronounce  any  panegyric  on  that 
really  great  map  in  which  we  should 
not  jealously  conciur ;  but  can  it  be 
necessary  to  mention  this  in  a  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  Or  can 
apy  thing  be  more  trivial  or  ofieusive* 
or  totally  without  the  shadow  of  jus- 
tiflcation*  than  this  forced  allusion  to 
the  «  ignorant  present  time**'  in  the 
midst  of  what  ought  to  be  an  unbias* 
sed  narrative  of  events  that  affected 
farmer  generatieiui?  We  do  net  know 


continues  still  to  influence,  after  so 
many  centuries*  the  fate  of  Europe— 
the  full  of  the  Western  Empire— the 
boundary  line  which  separates  modern 
from  ancient  history*  is  not  ideal  and 
capricious*  but  definite  and  certain. 
It  can  neither  be  advanced  nor  carried 
back.  Modern  history  displays  s 
national  life  still  in  existence.  It  com- 
mences with  that  period  in  which  the 
great  elements  of  separate  national 
exibtence  now  in  being — race*  lan- 
guage* institutions,  and  religion— can 
be  traced  in  simultaneous  operatioo. 
To  the  influences  which  pervaded  the 
ancient  world,  another,  at  first  scarcely 
perceptible,  for  a  time  almost  predo- 
minant, and  even  now  powerful  aod 
comprehensive,  was  annexed.  In  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
Roman  world  comprised  Christianity, 
Grecian  intellect*  Roman  jurlspra- 
dence — all  the  ingredients,  in  short, 
of  modern  history,  except  the  Teuto- 
nic element.  It  is  the  infusion  of  this 
element  which  has  changed  the  qna^ 
lity  of  the  compound*  and  leavened  the 
whole  mass  with  its  peculiarities.  To 
this  we  owe  the  middle  ages,  the  law 
of  inheritance,  the  spirit  of  ehlvalry, 
and  tho  feudal  system,  than  which  no 
cause  more  powerful  ever  contributed 
to  the  miseries  of  mankind.  It  filled 
Europe  not  with  men  but  slaves ;  and 
the  tyranny  under  which  the  people 
groaned  was  the  more  intolenbkti  «•  k 
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vu  wrooglit  into  «d  artificial  method^ 
coofirmed  bj  law,  ettablLsbed  bj  in- 
frterale  custooiy  and  even  supported 
bj  religtoD.  In  vain  did  tbe  nations 
cut  \hiiT  eyes  to  Rome>  from  whom 
liiey  had  a  right  to  claim  assistancet 
or  It  least  sjapathy  and  consolation. 
Tue  appeal  was  useless.  The  living 
iAtcr»  were  tainted,  in  their  source, 
is&tead  of  health  they  spread  abroad 
istection — instead  of  giving  nourish- 
■ent  to  the  poor,  they  were  the  nar- 
codes  which  drenched  in  slumber  the 
ecnseieDces  of  the  rich.  Wretched 
ibraiiy  ridiculous  legend?,  the  insipid 
Hwtorie  of  the  Fathers,  w  ere  the  substi- 
tntes  for  all  generous  learning.  The 
Bobles  enslaved  the  body;  the  hier- 
irchy  pat  its  fetters  on  the  soul.  The 
gruwth  of  the  public  mind  was  checked 
lad  stunted,  and  the  misery  of  Europe 
vu  complete.  The  sufferer  was  taught 
to  oxpect  hb  reward  in  another  world ; 
tseir  oppreasor,  if  his  bequests  were 
liberil,  was  sure  of  obtainiug  consola- 
tioQ  io  this,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
vjii  openly  offered  to  the  highe^it  bid- 
4£r.  But  to  the  causes  which  gave 
rite  to  this  state  of  things,  we  must 
tr^ce  our  origin  as  a  nation. 

With  the  Britons  whom  Coesar  con- 
qoered,  thongh  they  occupied  the  sur- 
luse  of  our  soil,  we  have,  nationally 
i|ieakiug,  no  concern  ;  but  when  the 
vhiie  horse  of  Heogist,  after  many  a 
loog  and  desperate  struggle,  floated  in 
triumph  or  in  peace  from  the  Tamar 
to  tue  Tweed,  onr  existence  as  a  na- 
tion, the  period  to  which  we  may  refer 
the  origin  of  English  habits,  language, 
lod  inaiitutlons,  undoubtedly  begins. 
So,  when  the  Franks  established  them- 
lelves  west  of  tbe  Rhine,  the  French 
nation  may  be  Sidd  to  have  come  into 
being.     True,  the  Saxons  jielded  ^ 
the  discipline  and  valour  of  a  foreign 
race ;  true,  the  barbarous  hordes  of 
the  Elbe  and  the  Saal  were  ^ot  the 
iBc»tpra»  ai  any  one  who  travels  in 
tbe  sooth  of  France  can  hardly  fail  to 
iee»  of  the  Buyprity  of  the  present  na- 
tion of  tbe  French :  btU  the  Normans 
sad  Saxons  sprang  from  the  same 
itockf  and  the  ehanges  worked  by 
Ctuvia  and  his  warriors  were  so  vast 
snd  durable,  (thoogb,  in  comparison 
with  their  conquered  vassals,   they 
were   munericaliy  few,)    that   with 
the  Invasion  of  Hengist  in  the  one 
cue,  and  the  battle  of  Poietiers  In  the 
•(her,  the  modem  history  of  both 
^MttMoi  may  not  isipTopcriy  bo  laU 


to  have  begun.  To  the  student  of 
that  history,  however,  one  considera- 
tion must  occur,  which  imparts  to  the 
objects  of  his  studies  an  interest  em- 
phatically its  owu.  It  is  this :  he  has 
Urong  reason  to  believe  that  all  the 
elements  of  society  are  hefore  him. 
It  may  indeed  be  true  that  Providence 
has  reserved  some  yet  unknown  tribe, 
wandering  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Amour 
or  of  the  Amazons,  as  the  instrument 
of  accomplbhing  some  mighly  pur- 
pose— ^humanly  speaking,  however, 
such  an  event  is  most  improbable. 
To  adopt  such  an  hypothesis,  would 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  ana- 
logies by  which,  in  the  absence  of 
clearer  or  more  precise  motives,  hu- 
man infirmity  must  be  guided.  The 
map  of  the  world  b  spread  out  before 
Qs ;  there  are  no  regions  which  we 
speak  of  in  the  terms  of  doubt  and 
ignorance  that  the  wisest  Romans  ap- 
plied to  the  countries  bevond  the  Vis- 
tula and  the  Rhine,  when  in  Lord 
Bacon's  words  "the  world  was  al- 
together home-bred.*'  When  Cicero 
jested  with  Trebatius  on  the  little  im- 
portance of  a  Roman  juriot  among 
hordes  of  Celtic  barbarians,  he  little 
thought  that  from  that  despised  coun- 
try would  arise  a  nation,  before  the 
blaze  of  whose  conquests  the  splen- 
dour of  Roman  Empire  would  grow 
pale  ;  a  nation  which  would  carry 
the  art  of  government  and  the  cnjov- 
ment  of  freedom  to  a  perfection,  the 
idea  of  which,  had  it  been  presented 
to  the  illustrious  orator,  stored  as  his 
mind  was  with  all  the  lore  of  Grecian 
sages,  and  with  whatever  know- 
ledge the  history  of  his  own  coun- 
try could  supply,  would  have  been 
consigned  by  him,  with  the  glorious 
visions  of  his  own  Academy,  to  the 
shady  spaces  of  an  ideal  world.  Had 
he,  while  bewailing  the  loss  of  that 
freedom  which  he  would  not  survive, 
disfigured  as  it  wss  by  popular  tu- 
mult and  patrician  insolence — had  he 
been  told  that  a  figure  far  more  fault- 
less was  one  day  to  arise  amid  the  un- 
known forests  and  marshes  of  Britain, 
and  to  be  protected  bv  the  rude  hands 
of  her  barbarous  innabitants  till  it 
reached  the  full  maturity  of  immortal 
loveliness — the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
himself  would  have  been  silenced,  and, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  philosopher,  the  pride  of 
the  Roman  would  have  died  within 
him.    Bat  we  can  mticlpata  no  rinir 
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lar  revolution.  The  nations  by  which 
the  world  is  inhabited  are  known  to 
us ;  the  regions  which  they  occupy  are 
limited ;  there  are  no  fresh  combina- 
tions to  count  upon,  no  reserves  upon 
which  we  can  depend ; — there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that,  in  the  great 
conflict  with  physical  and  moral  evil* 
which  it  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  wage, 
the  last  battalion  is  in  the  field. 

The  course  to  be  adopted  by  the  8tu« 
dent  of  modern  history  is  pointed  out  in 
the  following  pages ;  and  the  remarks 
of  Dr  Arnold  on  this  subject  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  degree  of  good  sense 
and  discrimination  which  it  is  difficult 
to  overrate.  Vast  indeed  is  the  differ- 
ence between  ancient  and  modem  an- 
nals, as  far  as  relates  to  the  demand 
upon  the  student*s  time  and  attention. 
Instead  of  sailing  upon  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, the  shores  of  which  are  hardly 
over  beyond  his  view,  he  launches  out 
upon  an  ocean  of  immeasurable  ex- 
tent, through  which  the  greatest  skill 
and  most  assiduous  labour  are  hardly 
sufficient  to  conduct  him — 

*^  Ipse  diem  noctemque  negat  discernere 

ccelo, 
Nee  meminisse  vise,  media  Palinurus  in 

unda.*' 

Instead  of  a  few  great  writers,  the 
student  is  beset  on  all  sides  by  writers 
of  different  sort  and  degree,  from  the 
light  memorialist  to  the  great  histo- 
rian ;  instead  of  two  countries,  two 
hemispheres  are  candidates  for  his 
attention  ;  and  history  assumes  a  va- 
riety of  garbs,  many  of  which  were 
strangers  to  her  during  the  earlier 
period  of  her  existence.  To  the  care- 
ful study  of  many  periods  of  history^ 
not  extending  over  any  very  wide 
portion  of  time,  the  labour  of  a  toler- 
ably long  life  would  be  inadequate. 
The  unpublished  Despatches  of  Car- 
dinal Granvelle  at  Besan^on,  amount 
to  sixty  volumes.  The  archives  of 
Venice  (a  mine,  by  the  way,  scarcely 
opened)  fill  a  large  apartment.  For 
printed  works  it  may  be  enough  to 
mention  the  Benedictine  editions  and 
Munatoris  Annals,  historians  of  the 
dark  and  middle  ages,  relating  to  two 
countries  only,  and  two  periods.  All 
history,  therefore,  however  insatiable 
may  be  the  intellectual  bouHmia  that 
devours  him,  can  never  be  a  proper  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  to  any  man.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  the  first  effect 
produced  by  this  discovery  on  the 
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mind  of  the  youthful  student  should 
be  surprise  and  mordfication ;  nor  b  it 
before  the  conviction  that  his  re- 
searches, to  be  valuable,  must  be  limit- 
ed, forces  itself  upon  him*  that  ha  con- 
centrates to  some  particular  period, 
and  perhaps  to  some  exclusive  object, 
the  powers  of  his  undivided  attention. 
When  he  has  thus  put  an  end  to  bis 
desultory  enquiries,  and  selected  the 
portion  of  hbtory  which  it  is  his  pur- 
pose to  explore,  his  first  object  should 
be  to  avail  himself  of  the  information 
which  other  travellers  in  the  same  re- 
gions have  been  enabled  to  collect. 
Their  mistakes  will  teach  him  caution ; 
their  wanderings  will  serve  to  keep 
him  in  the  right  path.  Weak  uid 
feeble  as  he  may  be,  compared  with 
the  first  adventurers  who  have  risited 
the  mighty  maze  before  him,  yet  he 
has  not  their  difficulties  to  encounter* 
nor  their  perils  to  apprehend.  The 
clue  is  in  his  hands  which  may  lead 
him  through  the  labyrinth  in  which 
it  has  been  the  lot  of  so  many  master- 
spirits to  wander— 

"  And  find  no  end,  in  boundless  maset 
lost.** 

But  it  is  time  to  hear  Dr  Arnold  :— 

*'  To  proceed,  therefore,  with  our  sap- 
posed  student's  course  of  reading.  Keep* 
ing  the  general  history  which  he  has  been 
reading  as  bis  text,  and  getting  from  it 
the  skeleton,  in  a  manner,  of  the  fntnre 
figure,  he  mast  now  break  forth  ezcur- 
•ivrly  to  the  right  and  left,  collecting  rich- 
ness and  fulness  of  knowledge  from  the 
most  various  sources.  For  example,  we 
wilt  suppose  that  where  his  popuUr  his- 
torian has  mentioned  that  an  allianee  was 
concluded  between  two  powers,  or  a 
treaty  of  peace  agreed  upon,  he  first  of  all 
resolves  to  consult  the  actual  documents 
themselves,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in 
some  one  of  the  great  collections  of  Euro- 
pean treaties,  or,  if  they  are  connected 
with  English  history,  in  Rymer'a  Fcedera, 
By  comparing  the  actual  treaty  with  hia 
historian's  report  ef  its  provisions,  we 
get,  in  the  first  place,  a  critical  process  of 
some  value,  inatmuch  as  the  historian's 
accuracy  it  at  once  tested :  bat  there  are 
other  purposes  answered  besides.  An 
historian's  report  of  a  treaty  is  almost  al- 
ways an  abridgement  of  it ;  minor  articles 
will  probably  be  omitted,  and  the  rest 
condensed,  and  stripped  of  all  their  for- 
mal language.  But  our  object  now  being 
to  reproduce  to  ourselves,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  the  very  life  of  the  period  which 
we  are  studying^  minute  particulars  bdp 
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M  to  do  this ;  nmf,  the  very  formal  enu- 
meniion  of  titie*,  and  the  tpecifieation  of 
tovaa  and  dutricii  in  their  legal  style, 
htlp  te  realisa  the  time  to  us,  if  It  be  only 
fnm  their  very  particaUrity.  ETery  com- 
BM  history  records  the  substance  of  the 
treaty  of  TroyvSy  Blay  1420>  by  which  the 
ncoessioii  to  the  crown  of  Fhoice  was 
fivea  to  Hoory  V.  But  the  treaty  in 
iiielf,  or  the  English  version  of  it  which 
Hrsry  seat  over  to  England  to  be  pro- 
dsissed  there,  gives  a  far  more  lively  im* 
pressloB  of  the  triumphant  state  of  the 
fTcat  conqueror,  and  the  utter  weakness 
of  the  poor  French  king,  Charles  VI., 
in  the  oMentatious  care  taken  to  provide 
for  the  recognition  of  his  formal  title  da- 
risg  bis  Hfetimoy  while  all  real  power  is 
ceded  to  Henry,  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  perpetoal  union  hereafter  of  the 
two  kingdoms   under   his  sole    govern- 


**  I  have  named  treaties  as  the  first  class 
of  oAidsl  instruments  to  be  consulted,  be- 
ctBse  the  mention  of  them  occurs  unavoid- 
t^\j  in  every  history.     Another  class  of 
iocaments,  certainly  of  no  less  importance, 
jet  much  leas  frequently  referred  to  by 
popolar  historians,  consists  of  statutes,  ordi- 
ocaees,  proclamations,  acts,  or  by  whatever 
Ttfioat  names  the  laws  of  each  particular 
period  happen  to  be  designated.      That 
iii  Statute  Book  hcu  not  been  more  ha- 
bitvailtf  referred  to  by  writers  on  Eng- 
litk  kUtary,   has  always  seemed  to  me 
■stter  of  surprise.     Legislation  has  not 
perhaps  been  so  busy  in  every  country  as 
it  has  been  with  us ;  yet  every  where,  and 
is  every  period,  it  has  done  something. 
Evils,  real  or  snppoeed,  liave  always  ezisu 
ed,  which  the  supreme  power  in  the  nation 
kas  endeavoured  to  remove  by  the  provi. 
MODS  of  law.  '  And  under  the  name  of 
Isvs  I  would  include  the  acts  of  councils, 
•hich  form  an  important  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  European   nations   during  many 
ceataries  ;  provincial  councils,  as  you  are 
s«are,  having  been  held  very  frequently, 
sad  their  enactments  relating  to  local  and 
psrticalar  evils,  so  that  they  illustrate  his- 
tory in  a  very  lively  manner.     Now,  in 
th«e  aad  all  the  other  laws  of  any  given 
period,  we   find  in  the   first  place,  from 
their  particularity,  a  great  additional  help 
towards  becoming  familiar  with  the  times 
ia  which  they  were  passed ;  we  lesm  the 
of  various   officers,    courts,    and 
;  and  these,  when  understood, 
(end  I  sappose  always  the  habit  of  read- 
isg  oeChlog  without  taking  pains  to  under- 
stand it,)  help  as,  from  their  very  number, 
to  realise  the  state  of  things  then  existing; 
a  hvely  aotioa  of  any  ol](|ect  depending  on 
•ar  uleailj  seeiag  some  of  its  parts,  and 
tht  mors  w#  poopla  it,  lo  to  spuk,  witl| 


distinct  images,  the  more  it  comes  to  re- 
semble the  crowded  world  around  us. 
But  in  addition  to  this  benefit,  which  I 
am  disposed  to  rate  in  itself  very  highly, 
every  thing  of  the  nature  of  law  has  a 
peculiar  interest  and  valu«*,  because  it  is 
the  expression  of  the  deliberate  mind  of 
the  supreme  government  of  society  ;  and 
as  history,  as  commonly  written,  records 
so  much  of  the  passionate  and  unreflecting 
part  of  human  nature,  we  are  bound  in 
fairness  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  iis 
calmer  and  better  part  also." 

The  inner  life  of  a  nation  will  be 
determined  by  its  end,  that  end  being 
the  security  of  its  highest  happiness, 
or,  as  it  is  "  conceived  and  expressed 
more  piously,  a  setting  forth  of  God's 
glory  by  doing  his  appointed  work.'* 
The  history  of  a  nation's  internal  life 
is  the  history  of  its  institutions  and  its 
laws.  Here,  then,  it  is  that  we  shall 
find  the  noblest  lessons  of  history; 
here  it  is  that  we  must  look  for  the 
causes,  direct  and  indirect,  which  have 
modified  the  characters,  and  decided 
the  fate  of  nations.  To  this  imperish- 
able possession  it  is  that  the  philoso- 
pher appeals  for  the  corroboration  of 
his  theory,  as  it  is  to  it  also  that  the 
statesman  ought  to  look  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  practice.  Relij^ion,  pro- 
perty, science,  commerce,  literature, 
whatever  can  civilize  and  instruct 
rude  mankind,  whatever  can  embellish 
life  in  its  more  advanced  condition, 
even  till  it  exhibit  the  wonders  of 
which  it  is  now  the  theatre,  may  be 
referred  to  this  subject,  and  are  com- 
prised under  this  denomination.  The 
importance  of  history  has  been  the 
theme  of  many  a  pen,  but  we  question 
whether  it  has  ever  been  more  beauti- 
fully described  than  in  the  following 
passage : — 

''Enough  has   been   said,  I  think,  to 
show  that  history  contains  no  mean  trea- 
sures ;  that,  as  being  the  biography  of  a 
nation,  it  partakes  of  the  richness  and  va- 
riety of  those  elements  which  make  up  a 
nation's  life.     Whatever  there  is  of  great- 
ness in  the  final  cause  of  all  human  thought 
and  action,  God's  glory  and  man's  perfec- 
tion, that  is  the  measure  of  the  greatness 
of  history.      Whatever  there  is  of  variety 
and  intense  interest  in  human  nature,  in 
its  elevation,  whether  proud  as  by  nature, 
or  ssnctified  ss  by  God's  grace;  in  iu  suf- 
fering,  whether   blessed  or  unblessed,  a 
martyrdom  or  a  judgment ;  in  its  strange 
reverses,  in  its  varied  adventures,  in  its 
yet  morp  vsrfed  powers,  its  co\jri^«  aT^d^ 
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its  patlenee^  i(i  j^enius  and  its  wisdom, 
iti  justice  and  its  love,  that  also  is  the 
measure  of  the  interest  and  Tarietj  of  his- 
tory. The  treasures  indeed  are  ample, 
but  we  may  more  reasonably  fear  whether 
we  may  have  strength  and  skill  to  win 
them." 

In  passing  we  may  observe,  after 
Dr  Arnold,  that  the  most  important 
bearing  of  a  particular  institution 
upon  the  character  of  a  nation  is  not 
always  limited  to  the  effect  which  is 
most  obvious ;  few  who  have  watched 
the  proceedings  in  onr  courts  of  joa- 
tfee  can  doubt  that,  in  civil  cases,  the 
interference  of  a  jury  is  often  an  ob- 
stacle, and  sometimes  an  insormonut- 
abfe  obstacle,  to  the  attainmetit  of  jds- 
tice.  Dr  Arnold's  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject are  entitled  to  great  attenion : 


**  The  effect,"  he  says,  **  of  any  particular 
arrangement  of  the  judicial  power,  is  seen 
direcily  in  the  greater  or  less  purity  with 
which  justiet  is  administered ;  but  there  is 
a  further  effect,  and  one  of  the  highest 
importance,  in  its  furnishing  to  a  greater 
or  less  portion  of  the  nation  one  of  the 
best  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture— the  opportunity,  namely,  of  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  a  judge.     I  mean, 
that  to  accustom  a  number  of  persons  to 
the  intellectual  exercise  of  attending  to, 
and  weighing,  and  comparing  evidence,  and 
to  the  moral  eXercfse  of  being  placed  in  a 
high  and  responsible   sit  nation,    invested 
with  one  of  God's  own  attributes,  that  of 
judgment,  and  having  to  determine  with 
authority  between   truth   and   falsehood, 
right  and  wrong,  is  to  furnish  them  with 
very  high  means  of  moral  and  intellectual 
cahure — in    other  words,  it  Is  providing 
them  with  one    of  the  highest   kinds  of 
education.     And  thus  a  judicial  constitu- 
tion may  secure  a  pure  administration  of 
justice,  and  yet  fail  as  an  engine  of  na- 
tional cultivation,  when  it  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  body  of  professional  men, 
like  the  old  French  parliaments.     Whilff, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  communicate 
the  judicial  office  very  widely,  as  by  our 
■ystem  of  juries,  and  thus  may  educate,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  a  very  large   portion  of 
the  nation,  but  yet  may  not  succeed  In 
obtaining  the  greatest   certainty   of  just 
legal  decisions.     I  do  not  mean  that  our 
jury  system   does  iJOt  succeed,  btit  it   is 
conceivable  that  It  should   not.     So,  fn 
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sively,  by  alfording  to  a  greater  or  lev 
number  of  persons  praetieri  lessons  in 
governing  and  legislating. " 

History  is  an  account  of  the  com« 
mon  purpose  pursued  by  some  one  of 
the  great  families  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  the  biography  of  a  fiation ;  as 
the  history  of  a  particular  sect,  or  a 
particular  body  of  men,  describes  the 
particular  end  which  the  sect  or  body 
was  instituted  to  pursue,  so  history, 
in  its  more  comprehensive  sense*  de- 
scribes the  paramount  object  which 
the  first  and  sovereign  society — the 
society  to  which  all  others  are  neces- 
sarily subordinate — endeayours  to  at- 
tain. Aeeording  to  Dr  Arnold,  a 
nation*8  life  is  twofold,  external  and 
internal.  Its  external  life  consists 
principally  in  wars.  "  Here  faistorj 
has  been  sufficiently  busy.  The  wais 
of  the  human  race  nave  been  recorded 
when  every  thing  else  has  perished." 

Mere  antfq[um1an!sm,  Dr   Arnold 
justly  observes,  is  calculated  to  con- 
tract and  enfeeble  the  nnderstanding. 
It  is  a  pedantic  love  of  deCail,  whh  an 
IndifTerence  to  the  result,  for  which 
atone  it  can  be  considered  valnable. 
It  is  the  mistake,  into  which   men 
are  perpetually  falling,  of  the  means 
for  the  end.      There  are  people  to 
whom    the    tragedies    of   Sophocles 
are  less  precious  than  the  Scholiast 
on   Lycophron,  and  who  prise   the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  chiefly  be- 
cause they  may  fling  light  on  the  dress 
of  an  Athenian  citizen.     The  sane 
tendency  discovers  itself  in  other  pur- 
suits.    Oxen  are  fattened  hito  pletho- 
ras to  encourage  agriculture,  and  men 
of  station  dress  like  grooms,  and  bet 
like  blacklegs,  to  keep  np  the  breed 
of  horses.     It  is  true  that  such  evils 
vrill  happen  when  agriculture  is  en- 
cbtiraged,  and  a   valuable  breed  of 
horses  cherished;  but  they  are  the 
consequences,  not  the  cause  of  such  a 
state  of  things.     So  the  disciples  of 
the  old  philosophers  drank  hemlock  to 
acquire  pallid  countenances — but  they 
are  as  far  from  obtaining  the  wisdom 
of  their  masters  by  this  adventitious 
resemblance,   as   the  antiquarian  is 
from  the  historian.      To  write  well 
about  the  past,  we  must  have  a  jU 


the  same  way,  different  arrangements  of  gorons  and  lively  perception  of  the  prs- 

the  execative  and  legislative  powers  should  »«ot.     This,  says  Dr  Arnold,  is  the 

be  always  regarded  In  this  twofold  aspect  merit  of  Mitford.     It  is  certainly  the 

— as  effecting  their  direct  objects,  good  only  one  he  possesses  |  a  person  flsore 

gavemment  and  good  legislation ;  and  as  totally  unqualified  for  writing  historr 

eduestfaig  the  nation  mors  or  lefe  exteh-  At  iOl^to  say  nothing  of  the  bisto^o^ 
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Greece—it  is  difficult  for  us,  aided  as  froib  those  recorded  by  Herodotus  to 
rar  inu^inatioD  mmj  be  by  the  works  the  latest  reports  of  animal  magne^ 
rf  cm-  niodem  writers,  to  conceiye.  tism,  would  be  a  boldness  of  asscFtion 
Bat  Rafeigb,  whom  he  quotes  after-  wholly  unjustifiable."  At  the  same 
wards,  13  indeed  a  striking  instance  of  time  he  thinks  the  character  of  Bede, 
that  combioatioii  of  actual  eiperience  added  to  the  religious  difficulty,  inar 
viiQ  speenlatiTe  knowledge  which  **•-»• —  —  ^-  »-•—'*  --•  *  v  ..-^ 
all  should  aim  at,  but  which  it  seldom 
happens  that  one  man  in  a  generation 
U  fiftunare  enough  to  obtain. 

From  the  sixteenth   century,    the 
vrjfrrs  of  history  begin  to  assume  a 
di&tfrent  character  from  that  of  their 
predecessors.   During  the  middle  ages, 
the  elements  of  society  were  fewer  and 
less  di versified.     Before  that  time  the 
people  were  n6thing.     Popes,  cmpc- 
ror«j  kings,  nobles,  bishops,  knights, 
are  the  only  materials  about  which 
the  writer  of  history  cared  to  know  or 
enquire.     Perhaps  some  exception  to 
iiii»  rule  might  be  found  in  the  histo- 
rians of  the  free  towns  of  Italy  ;  but 
they  arc  few  and  insignificant.    After 
that  period,  not  only  did  the  classes 
of  society  increase,  but  every  class 
was  modified  by  more  varieties  of  in- 
dJTidoal  life.      Even  within  the  last 
erotury,  the  science  of  political  eco- 
MNDT  has  giwen  a  new  colouring  to 
tks  thoughts  and  actions  of  large  com- 
anraities,  as  the  different  opinions  held 
hj  Its  Totaries  have  multiplied  them  in- 
to  (fistinet  and  warious  classes.     Mo^ 
dem  historians,  therefore,    may  be 
(firided  into  two  classes;  the  one  de- 
fcribing  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
efements  are  few ;  the  other  the  times 
in  which  they  were  more  numerous. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  first  order,  he 
idects  Bede.     Bede  was  born  in  674« 
fifty  years  after  the  flight  of  Mahomet 
from  Mecca.     He  died  in  7^5,  two  or 
three  years  after  the  yictory  of  Charles 
Uartel  ower  the  Saracens.    His  eccle- 
Bastical  history,  in  fi?e  books,  describes 
the  period  from  Augustine's  arrival  in 
Kenty  597. 

Dr  Arnold's  dissertatibn  on  Bede 
inwelwai  him  in  the  discussion  of  a 
qwstkm  on  which  much  skill  and  abi- 
lity hare  been  exercised.  We  allude 
to  the  question  of  miracles.  '<  The 
(|iWBtion,**  says  he,  "  in  Bede  takds 
this  form— What  credit  is  to  be  lit- 
taehed  to  the  frequent  stories  of  mi- 
racles or  wonders  whidh  occur  in  his  judgment  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
lurratiwe  ?**    He  seizes  at  once  upon     very  practices  and  opinions,  the  merits 


incline  us  to  limit  miracles  to  the 
earliest  times  of  Chrisflarilty,  and  re- 
fuse our  belief  to  all  which  are  report- 
ed  by^  the  historians  of  8ubse(|iicnt 
centuries.  He  then  proceeds  to  con- 
sider the  qiiesflons  which  suggest 
themselves^  when  we  read  Matthew 
Piris,  or  still  more,  any  of  the  trench, 
German,  or  Italian  tiistorians  of  the 
same  period : 

"  The  <hiffeefi(!i  century  containii  in  it, 
at  Its  beginniof^,  the  most  splendid  period 
of  the  Papacy,  the  time  of  Innocent  the 
Third  ;  its  end  coincides  with  th.it  pri-at 
ttrtiggTe  between  Pnnifiice  the  Eighth  nnd 
Ph)llf»  the  Fair,  which  maiks  the  firrt 
stai^e  of  its  decline.  It  cnntninn  the  reign 
of  Frederick  the  Second,  and  his  long 
contest  with  the  popes  in  Itnlv ;  the  foun- 
dation of  the  orders  of  friaris,  Dominican 
and  Francipcnn ;  the  last  period  of  the 
crasades,  and  the  age  of  the  greatest  glory 
of  the  schoolmen.  Thus,  full  of  matters  of 
interest  as  it  is,  it  will  yet  be  found  that 
all  its  interest  is  more  or  less  connected 
With  two  great  questions  concerning  the 
church  ;  namely,  the  power  of  the  priest- 
iiood  in  matters  of  government  nnd  in 
matters  of  faith ;  the  merits  of  the  contest 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  kings  of 
Europe ;  the  nature  and  character  of  that 
inffnence  over  men*8  minds  which  affected 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  period,  the 
whole  intellectual  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian world."— P.  138. 

The  pretensions  and  corrnptions  of 
the  Church  are  undoubtedly  the  chief 
object  to  which,  at  this  period,  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  must  be  attract- 
ed. **  Is  the  church  system  of  Inno- 
cent III.  in  faith  or  government  the 
system  of  the  New  Testament?  "  Is  the 
difference  between  them  inconsider- 
able, such  as  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  natural  progress  ofsociety,  or  does 
the  rent  extend  to  the  foundation  ? 
**  The  first  century,"  says  Dr  Arnold, 
"  18  to  determine  our  judgment  of  the 
second  and  of  all  subsequent  centu- 
ries.    It  will  not  do  to  assume  that  the 


ihe  diflBculty,  without  compromise  or 
eviiion.  He  maiea  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  wonder  and  a  miracle :  ''  to 
uj  that  ail  reoovdied  wonders  are  falser 


of  which  it  has  to  try."  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  chroniclers,  he  selects 
Philip  de  Comines,  almost  the  last 
great  writer  of  bis  class.    In  him  ii 
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exemplified  one  of  the  peculiar  distino- 
tioDs  of  attaching  to  modern  historj  the 
importance  of  attending  to  genealogies. 

"  For  initance^ComiiiM  reeorditbe  mar- 
Hage  of  Blary,  dachesaof  Burgnodyv  daugh- 
ter and  lole  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  wiih 
Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria*  This 
marriage,  conveying  all  the  dominions  of 
Burgundy  to  MaidmiHsn  and  his  heirs,  es- 
tablished a  great  independent  sovereign 
on  the  frontiers  of  France,  giving  to  him 
on  the  north,  not  only  the  present  king- 
doms of  Holland  and  Belgium,  but  large 
portions  of  what  is  now  French  territory, 
the  old  provinces  of  Artois  and  French 
Flanders,  French  Hainault  and  French 
Luxemburg;  while  on  the  east  it  gave 
him  Franche  Comte,  thus  yielding  him  a 
footing  within  the  Jura,  on  the  very  banks 
of  the  Saone.  Thence  ensued  in  after 
ages,  when  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 
house  of  Austria  had  inherited  this  part 
of  its  dominions  —  the  long  contests 
which  deluged  the  Netherlands  with 
blood,  the  campaigns  of  King  William 
and  Luxembourg,  the  nine  years  of  ef- 
forts, no  less  skilful  than  valiant,  in  which 
Marlborough  broke  his  way  through  the 
fortresses  of  the  iron  frontier.  Again, 
when  Spain  became  in  a  manner  French 
by  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
the  Netherlands  reverted  once  more  to 
Austria  itself;  and  from  thence  the  powers 
of  Europe  advanced,  almost  in  our  own 
days,  to  assail  France  as  a  republic;  and 
on  this  ground,  on  the  plains  of  Fleurus, 
was  won  the  first  of  those  great  victories 
which,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  carried  the 
French  standards  triumphantly  over  Eu- 
rope. Thus  the  marriage  recorded  by 
Comines  has  been  working  busily  down  to 
our  very  own  times :  it  is  only  since  the 
settlement  of  1814,  and  that  more  recent 
one  of  1830,  that  the  Netherlands  have 
ceased  to  be  effected  by  the  union  of 
Charles  the  Bold*s  daughter  with  Maximi- 
lian of  Austria."— P.  148. 

Again,  in  order  to  understand  the 
contest  which  Philip  de  Comines  re- 
cords between  a  Frenchman  and  a 
Spaniard  for  the  crown  of  Naples,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  dark  and  bloody 
page  in  the  annals  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  relates  the  eztinotion 
of  the  last  heir  of  the  great  Swabian 
race  of  Hohenstauffen  by  Charles  of 
Anjouy  the  fit  and  unrelenting  instru« 
ment  of  Papal  hatred — the  dreadful 
expiation  of  that  great  crime  by  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  the  establishment  of 
the  House  of  Anjou  in  Sicily,  the 
crimes  and  misfortunes  of  Queen  Joan« 
Ma,  the  new  contest  occasioned  by 
Uer  adoption-^ll  these  events  musi 


be  known  to  him  who  would  un- 
derstand the  expedition  of  Charles 
V 1 II.  The  following  passage  u  an  ad* 
mirable  description  of  the  reasona  which 
lend  to  the  pag^  of  Philip  de  Comines 
a  deep  and  melancholy  interest  :— 

"  The  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines 
terminate  about  twenty  years  before  the 
Reformation,  six  years  after  the  first  voy« 
age  of  Columbus.  They  relate,  then,  to 
a  tranquil  period  immediately  preceding  a 
period  of  extraordinary  movement ;  to  the 
last  stage  of  an  old  state  of  things,  now  on 
the  point  of  passing  away.  Such  periods, 
the  lull  before  the  burst  of  the  hurricaae, 
the  almost  oppressive  stillness  which  an- 
nounces the  eruption,  or,  to  use  Camp- 
beirs  beautiful  image— 

*  The  torrent's  smoothness  ere  tt  dash  below/— 

are  always,  I  think,  full  of  a  very  deep  in- 
terest But  it  is  not  flrom  the  mere  force 
of  contrast  with  the  times  that  follow,  nor , 
yet  from  the  solemnity  which  all  thugs 
wear  when  their  dissolution  is  last  ap- 
proaching— the  interest  has  yet  aaotber 
source ;  our  knowledge,  namely,  that  in 
that  tranquil  period  lay  the  germs  of  the 
great  changes  following,  taking  their  shape 
for  good  or  for  evil,  and  sometimes  irre- 
versibly, while  all  wore  an  ontaide  of  un- 
consciousness. We,  enlightened  by  expe- 
rience, are  impatient  of  thb  deadly  slum- 
ber;  we  wish  in  vain  that  the  ago  could 
have  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  con- 
dition, and  Uught  the  infinite  predooaness 
of  the  passing  hour.  And  as,  when  a  man 
has  been  cut  off  by  sudden  death,  we  are 
curious  to  know  whether  his  previous 
words  or  behaviour  indicated  any  aense  of 
his  coming  fate,  so  we  examine  the  records 
of  a  state  of  things  just  expiring,  anxious 
to  observe  whether.  In  any  point,  there 
may  be  discerned  an  anticipation  of  the 
great  future,  or  whether  all  was  blindness 
and  insensibility.  In  this  respect,  Comines* 
Alemoirs  are  striking  from  their  perfect 
unconsciousness :  the  knell  of  the  middle 
ages  had  been  already  sounded,  yet  Co- 
mines  has  no  other  notions  than  sueh  as 
they  had  tended  to  foster;  he  deaeribes 
their  events,  their  characters,  their  rela- 
tions, as  if  they  were  to  continue  for  eon- 
turics.  His  remarks  are  such  as  the 
simplest  form  of  human  affairs  gives  birih 
to;  he  laments  the  instability  of  earthly 
fortune,  as  Homer  notes  our  common  mor* 
tality,  or  in  tho  tone  of  that  beautiful  dia- 
logue between  Solon  and  Croesus,  when 
the  philosopher  assured  the  king,  that  to 
be  rich  was  not  necessarily  to  be  happy. 
But,  resembling  Herodotus  in  his  simple 
morality,  he  is  utterly  unlike  him  in  an- 
other point ;  for  whilst  Herodotus  speaks 
freely  and  honestly  of  all  men,  without  rsv 
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ipMl  of  pcnoiWy  PUKp  de  Cominet  pnisei 
1^  auter  Loub  the  EleTenth  as  one  of 
tW  beat  of  prineeSy  «lthoagh  ho  witneued 
lot  only  tlio  uimoB  of  liia  life,  bat  th«  mi- 
Knble  ieMjn  and  stispicioao  of  hii  latter 
eBd,aBd  bee  otcd  feitbfiillyreeordcd  them, 
b  tkw  reapeet  Philip  de  Comines  la  in  no 
rnpect  aoperior  to  Froiasart^  with  whom 
the  crimes  eoznmitted  by  his  knights  and 
fTcat  lords  nerer  interfere  with  his  gene- 
nl  eulogies  of  tbem  :  the  habit  of  defe- 
NDce  and  respect  waa  too  strong  to  be 
broken,  and  the  facts  which  he  himself  re 
ktM  to  their  discredit,  sppear  to  have 
prodvced  on  his  mind  no  impression." 

We  now  enter  upon  a  period  which 
Bij  be  called  the  modem  part  of  mo- 
deni  historjy  the  more  complicated 
period,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Bore  simple  state  of  things  which,  up 
to  this  moment,  has  occupied  the  stu- 
deDt*s  attention.  It  is  impossible  to 
read,  without  deep  regret,  the  passage 
m  which  Dr  Arnold  speaks  of  his  in- 
tration — ■*  if  life  and  health  be  spar- 
ed him,  to  enter  into  minute  details  ; 
idecting  some  one  country  as  the  prin- 
dpil  snbject  of  his  enquiries,  and  il- 
lottrating  the  lessons  of  history  for  the 

most  part  from  its  particular  ezpeii- 
—  »* 

cBceu 

He  proceeds,  however,  to  the  per- 
fonnance  of  the  task  immediately  be- 
fore him.  After  stating  that  the  great 
object,  the  nXf /oreeroy  reXo;,  of  history 
ii  that  which  most  nearly  touches  the 
iooer  life  of  cifilized  man,  he  pauses 
for  a  while  at  the  threshold  before 
be  enters  into  the  sanctuary,  and  un- 
doubtedly some  external  knowledge 
is  reqobite  before  we  penetrate  into 
its  recessea :  we  want  some  dwelling- 
plaee,  as  it  were,  for  the  mind,  some 
local  habitation  in  which  our  ideas 
may  be  arranged,  some  topics  that 
maybe  firmly  grasped  by  the  memory, 
ind  on  which  the  understanding  may 
confidently  rest ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
geography,  even  with  a  view  to  other 
purposes,  must  engross,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  considerable  share  of  our 
attention.  The  sense  in  which  Dr 
Arnold  understands  a  knowledge  of 
geography,  is  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing luminous  and  instruct!  ?e  com- 
mentary:— 

"  I  said  that  geography  held  ont  one 
hand  to  geology  and  physiology,  while  she 
hild  oat  the  other  to  history.  In  fact, 
geology  and  physiology  themseWes  are 
stowly  eoooecled  with  history.  For  in- 
what  yea  at  the  bottom  of  ^that 


qaestion  which  is  now  being  disrassed 
every  where,  the  question  of  the  corn-laws, 
but  the  geological  fact  that  England  ia 
more  richly  supplied  with  coal-mines  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world  ?  what  haa 
given  a  peculiar  interest  to  onr  relations 
with  China,  but  the  physiological  fact, 
that  the  tea-plant,  which  is  become  so  ne- 
cessary to  our  daily  life,  has  been  cultiva- 
ted with  equal  success  in  no  other  climate 
or  country?  what  is  it  which  threatens  the 
permanence  of  the  anion  between  the  nor- 
thern and  southern  states  of  the  American 
confederacy,  but  the  physiological  fact,  that 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  southern  states 
render  them  essentislly  agricultural,  while 
those  of  the  northern  itates,  combined 
with  their  geographical  advantages  as  to 
sea-portf,  dispose  them  no  less  naturally 
to  be  manufacturing  and  commercial  ? 
The  whole  character  of  a  nation  may  be 
influenced  by  its  geology  and  physical  geo- 
graphy. But  for  the  sake  of  its  mere 
besuty  and  livelioe^s,  if  there  were  no 
other  consideration,  it  would  be  worth  our 
while  to  acquire  this  richer  view  of  geo- 
graphy. Conceive  only  the  difference  be- 
tween a  ground-plan  and  a  picture.  The 
mere  plan  geography  of  Italy  gives  us  its 
shape,  as  1  have  observed,  and  the  position  of 
its  towns ;  to  these  it  msy  add  a  semicircle 
of  mountains  round  the  northern  boun- 
dary to  represent  the  Alps,  and  another 
long  line  stretching  down  the  middle  of  the  . 
country  to  represent  the  Apennines.  But 
let  us  carry  on  this  a  little  further,  and 
give  life  and  meaning  and  harmony  to 
what  is  at  present  at  once  lifeless  and  con- 
fused. Observe,  in  the  firat  place,  how  the 
A  Pennine  line*  beginning  from  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Alps,  runs  across 
Italy  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
thus  sppsrates  naturally  the  Italy  proper  of 
the  Romans  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Ob- 
serve again,  how  the  Alps,  after  running 
north  and  south,  where  they  divide  Italy 
from  France,  turn  then  away  to  the  east- 
ward, running  almost  parallel  to  the 
Apennines,  till  they  too  touch  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  on  the  confines  of  Istria. 
Thus  between  these  two  lines  of  mountains 
there  is  enclosed  one  great  basin  or  plain  ; 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  open 
only  on  the  east  to  the  sea.  Observe  how  * 
widely  it  spreads  itself  out,  and  then  see 
how  well  it  is  watered.  One  great  river 
flows  throjgh  it  in  its  whole  extent,  snd 
this  is  fed  by  streams  almost  unnumbered, 
descending  towards  it  on  either  side,  from 
the  Alps  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the 
Apennines  on  the  other.  Who  can  won- 
der that  this  largo  and  rich  and  well- 
watered  plain  should  be  filled  with  flourish, 
ing  cities,  or  that  it  ahould  have  been  con« 
tended  for  so  Qtien  by  sacceisiye  invaders  ^ 
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Then  descending  into  Italy  proper^  we 
find  the  complexity  of  its  geography  quite 
in  accordance  with  its  manifold  political 
divisioD.  It  is  not  one  simple  centred 
ridge  of  moaotains,  leaving  a  broad  belt  of 
level  country  on  either  side  between  it  and 
the  sea,  nor  yet  is  it  a  chain  rising  imme- 
diately from  the  sea  on  one  side,  like  the 
Andes  in  South  America,  and  leaving 
room,  thereforf",  on  the  other  side  for 
wide  plains  of  table-land,  and  rivers  with 
a  sufficient  length  of  course  to  become  at 
last  great  and  navigable.  It  is  a  hack-bone 
thickly  set  with  spines  of  unequal  length, 
tome  of  them  running  out  at  regular  dis- 
tances parallel  to  each  other,  but  others 
twisted  so  strangely  that  they  often  run 
for  a  long  way  parallel  to  ihe  hack-bone, 
or  main  ridge,  and  interlace  with  one 
another  in  a  maxe  almost  inextricable. 
Andy  as  if  to  com])lete  the  disorder,  in 
those  spots  where  the  spines  of  the  A  pen- 
nines,  being  twisted  round,  run  parallel  to 
the  sea  and  to  their  own  central  chain, 
and  thus  leave  an  interval  of  plain  between 
their  bases  and  the  Mediterranean,  vol- 
canic agency  has  broken  up  the  space  thus 
left  with  other  and  distinct  groups  of  hills 
of  its  own  creation,  as  in  the  case  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  of  the  Alhan  hills  near  Rome. 
Speaking  generally  then,  Italy  is  made  up 
of  an  in6nlte  multitude  of  valleys  pent  in 
between  high  and  steep  hills,  each  forming 
a  country  to  itoelf,  and  cut  off  by  natural 
barriers  from  the  others.  Its  several 
parts  are  isolated  by  nature,  and  no  art  of 
man  can  thoroughly  unite  them.  Even 
the  various  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom 
are  strangers  to  each  other  ;  the  Abruzzi 
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the  very  '  coogesta  mann  prceruptis  oppida 
aaxis'  of  Virgirs  description,  which  hs 
even  then  called  '  antique  walls,'  because 
they  had  been  the  strongholdji  of  the  pri- 
meval inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
which  are  still  inhabited  after  a  lapse  of  to 
many  centuries,  nothing  of  the  stir  and 
movement  of  other  parts  of  Europe  having 
penetrated  into  these  lonely  valleys,  and 
tempted  the  people  to  quit  their  mountain 
fastnesses  for  a  more  accessible  dwelling 
in  the  plain. 

"  I  have  been  led  on  further  than  I  in. 
tended,  but  I  wished  to  give  an  example  of 
what  I  meant  by  a  real  and  lively  know- 
ledge  of  geography,  which  brings  the  whole 
character  of  a  country  before  our  eyei*, 
and  enables  it%  to  understand  lU  influence 
upon  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
its  inhabitants.  And  this  knowledge,  «• 
I  said  before,  is  very  important  to  enable 
us  to  follow  clenrly  the  external  revolutions 
of  differeni  nations,  which  we  want  to  eom- 
prehengi  before  we  penetrate  to  what  has 
been  passing  within.*' 

This  introductory  discnssion  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  differ- 
ent strogffles  for  power  and  indepen- 
dence in  Europe  darings  the  three  last 
centuries.  The  g^eneral  tendcncr  of 
this  period  has  been  to  consolidate 
severed  nations  into  great  kingdoms ; 
but  this  tendency  has  been  checked 
when  the  growth  of  any  single  power 
has  become  excessive,  by  the  combiDed 
efforts  of  other  Eirropcan  nations. 
Spain,  France,  Englana,  and  Austria, 
all  in  their  turns  have  excited  the 


are  like  an  unknown  world  to  the  inhabi-    jealousy  of  their  neighbours,  and  have 

.^  ._u-_.__     ^^^^  attacked  by  their  confederate 

strength.  But  in  1793  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  assailed  by  an  enemy  still 

fnore  dangerous  and  energetic still 

more  destructive — we  donbt  whether 
in  the  English  language  a  more  Tlvid 
description  is  to  be  found  of  the  eTil, 
its  progress,  and  its  termination,  than 
Dr  Arnold  has  giyen  in  the  following 
passage : — 

*'  Ten  years  afterwards  there  broke  out 
by  far  the  most  alarming  danger  of  univer- 
sal dominion,  which  bod  ever  threatened 
Europe.  The  most  military  people  la 
Europe  became  engaged  in  a  war  for  their 
very  existence.  Invasion  on  the  frontien, 
civil  war  and  all  Imaginable  horrors  raging 
within,  the  ordinary  relations  of  Hti  went 
to  wreck,  and  every  Frenchman  became  a 
soldier.  It  was  a  multitude  numerous  as 
the  hosts  of  Persia,  but  animate^  by  the 
courage  and  skill  and  energy  of  the  old 
Romans.  One  thing  alone  was  wantiof, 
that   which   Pyrrhus    said    the   Robmm 


taats  of  Naples,  insomuch,  that  when  two 
Neapolitan  naturalists,  not  ten  years  since, 
made  an  excursion  to  visit  the  Migella,  one 
of  the  highest  of  the  central  Apennines, 
they  found  there  many  medicinal  plants 
growing  in  the  greatest  profusion,  which 
the  Neapolitans  were  regularly  in  the  ha- 
bit of  importing  from  other  countries,  as 
no  one  suspected  their  existence  within 
their  own  kingdom.  Hence  arises  the 
romantic  character  of  Italian  scenery  :  the 
constant  combination  of  a  mountain  outline 
and  all  the  wild  features  of  a  mountain 
country,  with  the  rich  vegetation  of  a 
southern  climate  in  the  valleys«  Hence 
too  the  rodeness,  the  pastoral  simplicity, 
and  the  occasional  robber  habits,  to  be 
found  in  the  population ;  so  that  to  this  day 
yon  may  travel  in  many  places  for  miles 
together  in  the  plains  and  valleys  without 
passing  through  a  single  town  or  village; 
for  the  towns  still  cluster  on  the  mountain 
aides,  the  houses  nestling  together  on  some 
scanty  ledge,  wHh  cliffs  rising  above  them 
Md  siaking  down  abruptly  below  them. 
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vnted*  to  — bto  tbcin  to  eonqner  tht 
mnmwwH  and  a  mler  Hk«  himself. 
•  wBBted  a  vBMtar  hand  to  re- 
awd  flsaintaia  ptaca  at  home,  and  to 
coe^Btrate  and  direct  the  ImmonM  mill- 


ihuhii*. 


of  Fraaee  agaioit  her  foreiga 
Aad  MKh  an  one  appeared  in 
Pkciffing  La  Vendue,  receiv- 
tlM  eniiffraatay  restoriaf  the 
wodollinn  the  lav,  penooally 
jel  carcfolly  preeenring  and 
all  the  great  pointe  whieh  the 
had  won  at  the  RoTolatloo,  Napo« 
ifCB  aaitcd  in  kivaelf,  not  only  the  power, 
k«  tlw  whole  will  of  France;  and  that 
fflv^  and  will  were  gvidtd  bj  a  geniae 
fcr  vifr  foeh  aa  £arope  had  noTer  eeen 
Tbo  eflfect  was  abeolotelj 
In  Norember  17999  he  was  made 
fint  Cooaol ;  bo  foond  France  hnmbled 
kp4He«t8«  hia  Italian  eonqaeeta  lost,  hia 
iKm  iaraded,  bia  own  frontier  tbreatencHi^ 
Hi  leok  tho  tMd  in  May  1800.  and  in  Juno 
tht  whole  fortWBO  of  the  war  was  changed, 
■d  AaMria  driTon  oat  of  Lombardy  by  the 
t«l«ry  of  Marengo.  Still  the  flood  of 
tkt  ait  torn  bigbpr  and  higher,  and  erery 
■KiMiie  wave  of  Ita  advanee  swept  away 
I  fciegdoM.  Bartbiy  state  has  never 
wstW'd  a  prouder  pimiaele  than  when 
^ydasOy  in  iooo  1812,  gathered  his  army 
il  Drceden — that  mifihty  host,  onrqaalled 
hall  time,  of  450.000,  not  men  merely, 
k«  ffectiTO  aoldiera,  and  there  received 
*i  homage  of  aafaiect  kiogs.  And  now, 
tho  principal  adversary  of  this 
power?  by  whom  was  it 
dipcked,  and  ranated,  and  pot  down  ?  By 
ime,  and  by  aotbing,  hot  the  direct  and 
aaaifeei  interpoaition  of  God.  1  know  of 
m  hagaaga  ao  well  fitted  to  deseribe  that 
oce  to  Moscow,  and  the 
hnmiKation  of  the  retreat,  as  the 
of  the  prophet  with  respect  to 
4t  sdeance  and  aabac^went  dsstmction  of 
tti  haet  t4  Senaaehrrlb.  <  Whea  they 
«oas  amrij  ia  the  Borahig,  behold  they 
vara  ail  dead  corpaaa,'  applies  alaiost  lite- 
nlly  to  that  nmrnorable  night  of  frost,  in 
akiek  twenty  tbooaand  horses  perbbed,  and 
As  strength   of  the   French  army  was 

Hmnan  iBBtrattients,  no 
empleyed  in  the  remainder  of 
Ike  work ;  nor  would  I  deny  to  Germany 
■d  to  Praaia  tho  glories  of  the  yea^ 
181^  BO*  to  England  the  hoooor  of  her 
Tlifiwiia  m  Spain,  or  of  the  erowniag  vie* 
toiyof  Waiarkw.  But  at  the  disUnee  of 
yaonir  thoee  who  lived  io  the  time  of 
amd  mwenihti  ita  magnitode,  and 
WW  cahnly  review  what  tlere  was  in  ha- 
Mb  maagth  to  avert  it,muBt  acknowledge, 
iMahy  bfyaad  all  eontroversy,  that  the 
drihiwiBaa  af  Bvapa  fraai  the  dominion 
IV  jMBaiaos  wwaBMiBO  nannar  oy 


da,  nor  by  Germany,  nor  by  England,  but 
by  the  baud  of  God  alone." 

The  qnesdon,  whether  some  racei 
of  men  po9seM  an  inherent  superiority 
over  others,  is  mooted  by  Dr  Arnold, 
in  his  dissertation  on  military  science. 
Without  laying  down  any  universal 
rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  such  a 
superiority  can  be  predicated  of  no 
European  nation.  Frederick  the  Great 
defeated  the  French  at  Rosbach,  as 
easily  as  Napoleon  oTorcame  the  Prus- 
sians at  Jena.     If  Marlborough  was 
miiformly    successful,    William   III. 
Was  always  beaten  by  Luxembourg, 
and    the  Duke  of    Cumberland    by 
D*£tree8  and  Saze.     It  seems,  there- 
fore, a  fair  inference^  that  no  civilized 
Enropean   nation  possesses  over  its 
neighbours  that  degree  of  superiority 
which  greater  genius  in  the  general, 
or  greater  discipline  in  the  troops  of 
its  antagonists^  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  counteract.      The  defeat  of  tho 
Vend^ans  in  France,  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  of  Mentz ;   and  the 
admirable  conduct  of  our  own  Sepoys 
under  British  generals,  are,  no  doubt, 
strong  instances  to    show  the  pro* 
digions  importance  of  systematic  dis- 
cipline.    Still,  we  cannot  quite  coin- 
cide with  Dr  Arno]d*s  opinion  on  this 
subject.     We  are  quite  ready  to  ad- 
mit—who,   indeed,    for    a    moment 
would  deny  ? — in  military  as  well  as 
in  all  other  subjects,  the  value  of  pro- 
fessional attainments  and  long  expe- 
rience.    We  cannot,  however,  con- 
sider them  superior  to  those  great 
qualities  of  our  nature  which  discip- 
line may  regulate  and  embellish,  but 
which  it  can  neyer  destroy  or  super-> 
sede.    As  every  man  is  bound  to  form 
bis  own  opinion  on  religious  matters, 
though  he  nay  not  be  a  priest,  every 
man  is  obliged  to  defend  his  country 
when  invadedy  though  he  may  not  be 
a  soldier.  Nor  can  the  miseries  which 
such  a  state  of  things  inyoWes,  furnish 
any  argument  against  its  necessity .r 
All  war  must  be  attended  with  mis- 
fortunes, which  freeze  the  blood  and 
make  the  soul  sick  in  their  contem- 
plation ;  but  these  yery  misfortunes 
deter  those  who  wield  the  reins  of 
ctiipiTe  from  afipealing  wantonly  to 
its  determination.     The  resistance  of 
SartfgoBsa  was  not  the  less  glorious,  it 
does  not  the  less  fire  the  heart  of  every 
raider  with  a  holy  dnd  pasnonate  en- 
tliaMifvi»  becaOBo  k  was  not  aondnetad 
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according*  to  tbe  strict  forms  of  mili- 
tary tactics,  because  citizens  and  even 
women  participated  in  its  fame.  The 
inextinguishable  hatred  of  the  Spanish 
nation  for  its  oppressor — which  wore 
down  the  French  armies^  which  no 
severities^  no  violence^  no  defeat* 
could  subdue — will  be,  as  long*  as  time 
shall  last,  a  terrible  lesson  to  ambi- 
tious conquerors.  They  will  learn  that 
there  is  in  the  fury  of  an  insulted  na- 
tion a  danger  which  the  most  exquisite 
military  combinations  cannot  remove* 
which  the  most  perfectly  served  artil- 
lery cannot  sweep  away,  before  which 
all  the  bayonets,  and  gunpowder,  and 
lines  of  fortification  in  the  world  are 
useless — and  compared  with  which  the 
science  of  the  commander  is  pedantrv, 
and  strategy  but  a  word.  They  will 
discover  that  something*  more  than 
mechanical  power,  however  great — 
something  more  than  the  skill  of  the 
practised  officer,  or  the  instinct  of  well- 
trained  soldiers,  are  requisite  for  suc- 
cess— where  every  plain  is  a  Marathon* 
and  every  valley  a  Tbermopylee. 

Would  to  God  that  the  same  re- 
proach urged  against  the  Spanish  na- 
tion— that  they  defended  their  native 
soil  irregularly — that  they  fought  like 
freemen  rather  than  like  soldiers — that 
they  transgressed  the  rules  of  war  by 
defending  one  side  of  a  street  while 
the  artillery  of  the  enemy,  with  its 
thousand  mouths,  was  pouring  death 
upon  them  from  tho  other — that  they 
struggled  too  long,  that  they  surren- 
dered too  late,  that  they  died  too 
readily,  could  have  been  applied  to 
Poland — one  fearful  instance  of  suc- 
cess would  have  been  wanting  to  en- 
courage the  designs  of  despotism  I 

Some  of  the  rights  of  war  are  next 
considered — that  of  sacking  a  town 
taken  by  assault,  and  of  blockading  a 
town  defended,  not  by  the  inhabitants* 
but  by  a  military  garrison — are  next 
examined ; — in  both  these  cases  the 
penalty  falls  upon  the  innocent.  Tbe 
Homeric  description  of  a  town  taken 
by  assault,  is  still  applicable  to  modern 
warfare:— 

eifiet0vvt{* 
rt  yvvuiKeti, 

The  unhappy  fate  of  Genoa  is  thus 
beautifully  related — 

**  Some  of  yon,  I  doubt  not,  remember 
Ceooa;  you  have  aeen  that  queenly  city 
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with  its  streets  of  palaces,  riting  tier  aboYe 
tier  from   the  water,  girdling   with  the 
long  lines  of  its  bright  white  houses  the 
vMt  sweep  of  ita  harbour^  the  month  of 
which  ia  marked  by  a  huge  natural  mole  of 
rock,   crowoed  by  ita  magnificent  ligbt- 
hoase   tower.      You  remember   how  ita 
white  houses  rose  out  of  a  mass  of  fig  and 
olive  and  orange  trees,  the  glory  of  its  old 
patrician  luxury.   You  may  have  obserred 
tbe  mountains,  behind  the  town,  spotted 
at  intervals  by  small  circular  low  towers ; 
one   of    which  is   distinctly  conspicaoos 
where  tbe  ridge  of  the  hills  rises  to  its 
summit,  and  hides  from  view  all  the  conn- 
try  behind  it.    Those  towers  are  the  forts 
of  the  famous  lines,  which,  curioubly  le- 
sembling  in  shape  the  later  Syracusan  walla 
enclosing  Epipalse,  converge  inland  from 
the  eastern  and  western   extremities  of 
the  city,  looking  down — the  western  line 
on  the  valley  of  the  Polcevera,  the  east- 
ern, on  that  of  the  Bisagno — till  they  meet* 
aa  I  have  said,  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  hills  cease  to  rise  from 
the  sea,  and  become  more  or  less  of  a 
table  land,  running  off  towarda  the  inte- 
rior, at  the  distance,  as  well  as  I  remember, 
of  between  two  and  three  milea  from  tbe 
outside  of  the  city.     Thus  a  very  large 
open  space  is  enclosed  within  the  lines, 
and  Genoa  ia  capable  therefore  of  becom- 
ing a  vast  intrenched  camp,  holding  not 
so  much  a  garrison  aa  an  army.     In  the 
autumn  of  1799,  the  Austrians  had  driven 
tbe  French  out  of  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mont;  their  last  victory  of  Fossano  or 
Genola  had  won  tbe  fortress  of  Coni  or 
Cunco,  close  under  the  Alps,  and  at  tbe 
very  extremity  of  the  plain  of  the  Po; 
the  French  clung  to  Italy  only  by  their 
hold  of  the  Riviera  of  Genoa— the  nar- 
row strip  of  coast  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  sea,  which  extends  from  tbe  fron* 
tiers  of  France  almost  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Arno.      Hither  the  remaioe   of  tbe 
French  force  were  collected,  commanded 
by  General  Massena;   and  the  point  of 
chief  importance  to  his  defence  waa  the 
city  of  Genoa.     Napoleon  had  just  return- 
ed from   Egypt,  and   was   become    First 
Consul ;  but  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
take  the  field  till  the  following  spring,  and 
till  then  Massena  was  hopeless  of  relief 
from  without — every  thing  was  to  depend 
on  his  own  pertinacity.     The  strength  of 
his  army  made  it  impossible  to  foree  it  in 
such  a  position  as  Genoa;  but  ita  ytrf 
numbers,  added  to  the  population  of  a 
great  city,  held  out  to  the  enemy  a  hope 
of  reducing  it  by  famine ;  and  as  Genoa 
derives  most  of  its  supplies  by  sea.  Lord 
Keith,  the  British   naval  commander-in- 
ohief  in  the  Mediterranean,  lent  the  assist* 
ance  of  his  naval  force  to  tbe  Anstrians ) 
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war  should  be  supposed  to  Juttifj  the  au- 
thors of  it  ?  Conceive  haviog  been  an  officer 
in  Lord  Keith's  squadron  at  that  time,  and 
being  emplojed  in  stopping  the  food  which 
was  being  brought  for  the  relief  of  such  mi- 
sery. For  the  thing  was  done  deliberately  • 
the  helpleasness  of  the  Genoese  was  known ; 
tbtir  distress  was  known;  it  was  known 
that  thejT  could  not  force  Msssena  to  sur- 
render ;  it  was  known  that  thej  were  dying 
daily  by  hundreds ;  yet  week  after  week^ 
and  month  after  month,  did  the  British  ships 
of  war  keep  their  iron  watch  along  all  the 
coast ;  no  vessel  nor  boat  laden  with  any 
article  of  provision  could  escape  their  vigi- 
lance. One  cannot  but  be  thankful  thst 
Nelson  was  spared  from  commanding  at  this 
horrible  blockade  of  Genoa. 

"  Now,  on  which  side  the  law  of  na- 
tions should  throw  the  guilt  of  most  atro- 
cious murder,  ia  of  little  comparative 
consequence,  or  whether  it  should  attach 
it  to  both  sides  equally  ;  but  that  the  de- 
liberate starving  to  death  of  twenty  thou- 
sand helpless  persons  should  be  regarded 
as  a  crime  in  one  or  both  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  it,  seems  to  me  self-evident. 
The  simplest  course  would  seem  to  be, 
that  all  non-combatants  should  be  allowed 
to  go  out  of  a  blockaded  town,  and  that 
the  general  who  should  refuse  to  let  them 
pass,  should  be  regarded  in  tbe  same  light 
as  one  who  were  to  murder  his  prisoners, 
or  who  were  to  be  in  the  habit  of  butcher- 
ing women  and  children.  For  it  is  not 
true  that  war  only  looks  to  the  speediest 
and  most  effectual  way  of  attaining  ita 
object;  so  that,  as  the  letting  the  inhabitants 
go  out  would  enable  the  garrison  to  main- 
tain the  town  longer,  the  laws  of  war 
authorise  the  keeping  them  in  and  starv- 
ing them.  Poisoning  wells  might  be  a 
itill  quicker  method  of  reducing  a  place ; 
but  do  the  laws  of  war  therefore  sanction 
it?  I  shall  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to 
be  placing  tbe  guilt  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned In  the  two  cases  which  I  am  going 
to  compare,  on  an  equal  footing ;  it  would 
be  most  nnjost  to  do  so — for  in  the  one 
case  they  acted,  as  they  supposed,  accord- 
ing to  a  law  which  made  what  they  did 
their  duty.  But,  take  the  cases  themselves, 
and  examine  them  in  all  their  circum- 
•tances ;  the  degree  of  suffering  inflicted 
—the  innocence  and  helplessness  of  the 
iofferers — the  interests  at  stake — and  the 
possibility  of  otherwise  securing  them ; 
and  if  any  man  can  defend  the  lawfulness 
in  the  abstract  of  the  starvation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Genoa,  I  will  engage  also 
to  establuh  the  lawfulness  of  the  maasa- 
crea  of  September." 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  great 
this  ihpidd  tdke  flaot,  ud  that  the  lam  of    anthoritj  of  Colonel  W.  Napier— an 


saJ,  by  the  Tigilaiiee  of  hia  craisers,  the 
whole  eoeadiig  trade,  right  and  left  along 
the  RivierBy  was  cffectaally  cut  off.  It  ii 
soc  at  oace  that  the  inhabitanta  of  a  great 
dty,  aecnstomed  to  the  daily  sight  of  well- 
aorcd  shops  and  an  almndant  market,  be- 
|ia  to  rtalise  the  idea  of  aeareity ;  or  that 
tks  wealthy  rlaaaea  of  society,  who  have 
DevfT  known  any  other  state  than  ons  of 
^adaace  and  luxury,  begin  aeriously  to 
ooorive  of  fkmine.  Bat  the  shops  were 
captied ;  and  the  atorehouses  began  to  be 
irtwn  upon ;  and  no  fireah  supply,  or  hope 
tf  Mpply,  eppeaxvd. 

"  Winter  passed  away  and  spring  retum- 
«i  w  esrly  and  ao  beautiful  on  that  garden- 
liU  coast,  sheltered  aa  it  is  from  the  north 
•isdi  by  ita  belta  of  mountains,  and  open 
tcthc  ftsU  raya  of  the  southern  sun.  Spring 
Maraed  and  elotlwd  the  hill-sides  aithin 
tW  liass  with  ita  fresh  verdure.  But  that 
ardore  was  no  longer  the  mere  delight  of 
At  esrelcaa  eye  of  luxury,  refreshing  the 
edteas  by  ita  Uvelineaa  and  softness,  when 
iWy  rode  or  walked  up  thither  from  the  city 
to  Mjoy  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  pro- 
ipct.  The  green  hill-aides  wsre  now  visi^ 
iir  a  very  different  object;  ladies  of  the 
k^hnt  rank  might  be  seen  cutting  up 
tmy  ^aat  whieh  it  was  possible  to  turn  to 
imA^  sad  bearing  home  the  common  weeds 
tf  ear  road-aidea  as  a  most  precious  trea- 
Hre.  The  French  general  pitied  the  dis- 
tmses  of  the  people;  but  the  lives  and 
Brtogth  of  bia  garrison  seemed  to  him  more 
iayortaat  than  the  Uvea  of  the  Genoese, 
nd  Mich  provisions  as  remained  were  reserv- 
f^  ia  the  first  place,  for  the  French  army. 
Seacicy  became  utter  want,  and  want  be- 
cnw  fiunina.  In  tbe  most  gorgeous  palaces  of 
tkst  gorgeous  city,  no  less]than  in  the  humblest 
tfaemcata  of  ita  humblest  poor,  death  was 
ksfv  ;  Bot  tbe  momentary  death  of  battle  or 
aanarre*  nor  the  speedy  death  of  pestilence, 
kat  the  lingering  and  most  miserable  death 
•f  fiuaiae.  Infants  died  before  their  pa- 
iCBis'  eyea,  hnabaads  and  wives  lay  down  to 
apire  together.  A  man  whom  I  saw  at 
Graaa  ia  1825,  told  me,  that  his  father  and 
two  of  hia  brothers  had  been  starved  to 
dsath  ia  thb  fatal  siege.  So  it  went  on,  till 
b  the  month  of  June,  when  Napoleon  had 
ilready  descended  from  the  Alps  into  the 
pisia  af  Lombardy,  the  misery  became  un- 
sadaraUe,  and  Massena  surrendered.  But 
Wf«re  he  did  so,  twenty  thoussnd  innocent 
persons,  old  and  young,  women  and  children, 
hsd  died  by  tbe  meet  horrible  of  deaths 
whidi  humanity  can  endure.  Other  horrors 
which  oeeurred  besides  during  thu  blockade, 
I  pBss  owr ;  tbe  agooinag  death  of  twenty 
thaasaad  inaoeeat  and  helpless  persons  re- 
aves nethiag  to  be  added  to  it. 

New,  ia  It  right  that  sueh  a  tragedy  as 
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authority  of  which  posterity  will  know 
the  valuo — is  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
those  who  think  that  war,  the  best 
school)  as  after  all  it  must  often  be>  of 
some  ef  our  noblest  yirtues,  need  not 
be  always  the  cause  of  such  atrocitiess. 

This  enquiry  shows  ns  how  the 
centre  of  extelrnal  muvement  in  Eu- 
rope has  varied ;  but  it  is  not  merely 
to  the  territorial  struggle  that  our 
attention  should  be  confined — mitiphty 
principles,  Christian  truth,  civil  free- 
dom, were  often  partially  at  issue  on 
one  side,  or  on  toe  other,  in  t^e  dif- 
ferent contests  which  the  gold  and 
steel  of  Europe  were  set  in  motion  to 
determine ;  hence  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering not  only  the  moral  power> 
but  the  economical  and  military 
strength  of  the  respective  countries. 
It  requires  no  mean  share  of  political 
wisdom  to  mitigate  an  encounter  with 
the  financial  diiBculties  by  which 
every  contest  is  beset.  The  evils  of 
the  political  and  social  state  of  France 
wore  brought  to  a  head  by  the  dila- 
pidation of  its  revenues,  and  occasion- 
ed, not  the  Revolution  itself,  but  the 
disorders  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
And  more  than  half  of  our  national 
revenue  is  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  our  own  debt ;  in  other  words* 
every  acre  of  land,  besides  the  support 
of  its  owner  and  the  actual  demands  of 
the  State,  is  encumbered  with  the  sup- 
port of  two  or  three  persons  who  re- 
present the  creditors  of  the  nation ; 
and  every  roan  who  would  have  la- 
boured twelve  hours,  had  no  national 
debt  existed,  is  now  obliged  to  toil 
sixteen  for  the  same  remuueration : 
such  a  state  of  things  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  it  certainly  requires  investi- 
gation. 

Other  parts  of  the  law  of  nations, 
the  maritime  law  espocfally,  require 
improvement.  Superficial  men  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  transcendant  im- 
portance of  error  on  these  subjects, 
by  which  desolation  may  be  spread 
from  one  quarter  of  the  g\o\>e  to  the 
other.  As  no  man  can  bear  long  the 
unanimous  disapprobation  of  his  feJU 
lows,  np  nation  caji  long  set  at  de» 
fiance  t^e  voice  of  ^  civUized  world, 
i3ut  we  return  to  history  in  military 
operations.  A  good  map  is  essential 
to  this  study.  For  instance,  to  un- 
derstand the  wars  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that 
he  was  defeated  at  Kolin,  Hochkir- 
chen,  and  Cunersdorf^that  h^  WM  Tio* 
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torious  at  Rosbach,  Lowoaitz,  Zom- 
dorf,  and  Prague — that  he  was  op* 
posed  by  Daun,  and  Laudohn,  and  S<k* 
tikoff— we  must  also  comprehend  the 
situation  of  the  Prussian  dominions 
with  regard  to  those  of  the  allied 
the  importance  of  Saxony  as  covering 
Prussia  on  the  side  of  Austria — the 
importance  of  Silesia  as  running  iqtp 
the  Austrian  frontier,  and  flanking  % 
large  part  of  Bohemia,  Bhiouli}  3^ 
be  considered — this  will  alope  ei^tde 
us  to  account  for  Frederick^  attack 
on  Saxony,  and  his  pertin^ucky  in 
keeping  possession  of  Siieaia;  nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  ^he  iiuli« 
tary  positiona  of  one  generation  are 
not  always  those  of  the  neat,  and  tbat 
the  military  history  of  one  period  will 
be  almost  unintelligible,  if  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  roads  and  fortres&ea  of 
another.  For  instance,  St  Dizier  in 
Champagne,  which  arrested  Charles 
the  Fifth's  invading  army,  is  now  per- 
fectly untenable — Turin,  so  celebrated 
for  the  sieges  it  has  sustained,  is  an 
open  town,  while  Alexandria  is  tl>c 
great  Piedmontcse  fortress.  The  ad- 
dition of  Paris  to  the  list  of  French 
strongholds,  is,  if  really  intended,  a 
greater  change  than  any  that  has 
been  enumerated.  This  discu&s}ij^ 
leads  to  an  allusiop  to  munutain  irajr- 
fare*  which  has  been  termed  the  poetfy 
of  the  military  art,  and  of  wliich  the 
struggle  in  Switzerland  in  171^), 
when  the  eastern  part  of  that  oountrr 
was  turned  into  a  vast  citadel,  defim^ 
ed  by  the  French  against  Suwareft 
is  a  most  remarkable  instance,  as  wtlt 
as  the  most  recent.  The  history  by 
General  Mathieu  Dumas  of  the  eaoi- 
paign  in  1799  and  1800,  is  referred 
to  as  containing  a  good  acrounf  and 
explanation  of  this  branch  of  miUtsry 
science. 

The  internal  history  of  Europe 
during  the  three  hundred  and  foi^ 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  iba 
middle  ages,  is  the  subject  now  pjro- 
posed  for  our  consideration,  f  o  the 
question — What  was  the  e^terpal  o^ 
ject  of  Europe  divripg  any  part  cif  thU 
period  ?  tlie  answer  i9  p|)Yiou«,  that  U 
was  engaged  in  resisting  the  aggiw 
sion  of  Spain,  or  France,  or  Austria. 
But  if  we  carry  our  view  to  the  monl 
world»  do  we  find  any  principle  equally 
obvious,  and  a  solution  as  satisfaotery? 
By  no  means.  We  may,  indeed,  lay, 
with  apparent  precision,  that  during 
the  eaniest  partef  Aii  tpooh,  £aropa 
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diTided  between  the  cbampions     bited  as  impioas,  and  death  was  tho 


and  aDtagoDUts  of  religion*  aiy  daring 
its  latter  portion,  it  was  between  the 
efiemies  and  supporters  of  political 
reformation.  But  a  deeper  analysis 
will  show  ns  that  these  names  were 
but  ibe  liadges  of  ideas,  always  com- 
pieSf  sometimes  contradictory — the 
wir-cry  of  contending  parties,  by 
vikMn  ihe  realicj  was  now  forgotten, 
or  to  whom,  compared  with  other 
purposes,  it  wa«  altogether  subordi- 
uie. 

Take,  for  instance,  tho  exercise  of 
political  power.  Is  a  state  free  ia 
proportiun  to  the  number  of  its  sub- 
jwts  who  are  admitted  to  rank  amon? 
ib  citizens,  or  to  the  degree  in  which 
b  recognised  dtizens  are  invested 
lith  political  authority?  In  tho  lat- 
ter point  of  view,  the  government  of 
Athens  was  the  freest  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  In  the  former  it  was  a 
Bou  excln&ive  and  jealous  oligarchy. 
"Fwr  a  city  to  be  well  governed," 
sijf  Ariatotle  in  his  Politics,  ''those 
v&o  share  in  its  government  must  b6 
free  from  the  care  of  providing  for 
tbeir  own  support.  This,*'  he  adds, 
"ii  an  admitted  truth.*' 

Ayi^ain,  the  attentive  reader  can 
Ufdly  fiul  to  see  that,  in  the  struggle 
between  Pompey  and  Ca^aar,  Caisar 
repre«nted  the  popular  as  Pompey 
did  the  aristocratical  party,  and  that 
Pompey's  triumph  wonld  have  been 
ittended,  as  Cicero  clearly  saw,  by 
the  doodnation  of  an  aristocracy  in 
the  shape  most  oppressive  and  intoler- 
able. The  government  of  Rome, 
after  scTeral  desperate  struggles,  had 
degenerated  into  the  most  corrupt  oli- 
pveby,  in  which  all  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero  was  unable  to  kindle  the  faint- 
eat  gleam  of  public  virtue.  Owing 
10  the  success  of  Cicsar,  the  civilized 
world  exchanged  the  dominion  of 
several  tyrants  for  that  of  one,  and 
the  opposition  to  his  design  was  the 


legal  punishment  of  fornication. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  we  are  beset,  when  wo 
endeavour  to  obtain  an  exact  and 
faithful  image  from  the  troubled  me- 
dium through  which  human  affairs  aru 
reflected  to  us.  Dr  Arnold  dwells  on 
this  point  with  his  usual  felicity  of 
language  and  illustration. 

"  This  inattention  to  altered  circum- 
stances, which  would  make  us  be  Guelfs 
in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries, 
because  the  Guelf  cause  bad  been  right  iu 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth,  is  a  fault  of  most 
universal  application  in  all  political  ques- 
tions, aud  is  often  most  seriously  mischic- 
Tout*.  It  is  deeply  seated  in  buman  na- 
ture, being,  in  fact,  no  other  than  an 
ezemplificAtion  of  the  force  of  habit.  It 
is  like  the  case  of  a  settler,  landing  in 
a  country  overrun  with  wood  and  un- 
drained,  and  visited  therefore  by  excessive 
falls  of  rain.  The  evil  of  wet,  and  damp, 
and  closeness,  is  besetting  him  on  every 
side ;  he  clears  away  the  woods,  and  he 
drains  his  land,  and  he,  by  doing  so,  mends 
both  his  climate  and  his  own  condition. 
Encouraged  by  bi»  success,  he  perseveres 
in  his  system  ;  clearing  a  country  is  with 
him  synonymous  with  making  it  fertile  and 
habitable ;  and  he  levels,  or  rather  seu  fire 
to,  his  forests  without  mercy.  Meanwhile, 
the  tide  is  turned  without  bis  observing 
it;  be  has  already  cleared  enough,  and 
every  additional  clearance  is  a  mischief; 
damp  and  wet  are  no  longer  the  evil  D<Oi»t 
to  be  dreaded,  but  excessive  drought. 
The  rains  do  not  fall  iu  sufficient  (|uautity ; 
the  springs  become  low,  the  rivers  become 
less  and  lebs  fitted  for  navigation.  Yet 
habit  blinds  him  for  a  long  while  to  the 
real  state  of  the  case ;  and  he  continues 
to  encourage  a  coming  mischief  iu  his 
dread  of  one  that  is  become  obsolete.  We 
have  been  long  making  progress  on  our 
present  tack ;  yet  if  we  do  not  go  about 
now,  we  shall  run  ashore.  Consider  the 
popular  feeling  at  this  moment  against 
capital  punishments ;  what  is  it  hut  con- 
tinuing   to   burn  the    woods,    when   the 


resii^tance  of  the  few  to  the  many.  ^^  ^^^^^j    ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^,^, 

Or  we  may  Uke  another  view  of  ^^^^  ,  ^ Year  after  year,  men  talked  of  the 
the  subject.  By  freedom  do  we  mean  ^^^^.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^e,  and  struggled 
the  absence  of  all  restraint  m  private  '  r       _„ 

life»  the  non-interference  by  the  state 
in  tbe  details  of  ordinary  Intercourse  ? 
According  to  such  a  view,  the  old 
government  of  Venice  and  the  present 
govemment  of  Austria,  where  de- 
bancbery  is  more  than  tolerated,  would 
be  freer  than  tbe  Puritan  common- 
wealths in  North  America,  where 
dramatle  repreienUtioni  were  prohi- 


against  it  in  vain.  The  feeling  became 
Stronger  and  stronger,  and  at  last  e^cted 
all,  and  more  than  all,  which  it  had  at  first 
vainly  demanded;  yet  still,  from  mere 
habit,  it  pursues  its  course,  no  longer  to 
the  restraining  of  legal  cruelty,  but  to  the 
injury  of  innocence  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  crime,  and  encouraging  that  worse 

evil a  sympathy  with  wickedness  justly 

ponlshed;  rather  than  with  the  law^  whe« 
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thcr  of  God  or  man,  unjustly  violated.  So 
men  have  continued  to  cry  out  against  the 
power  of  the  Crown  after  the  Crown  bad 
been  shackled  hand  and  foot;  and  to 
express  the  greatest  dread  of  popular 
violence  long  after  that  violence  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  anti- popular  party  was 
not  only  rallied,  but  had  turned  the  tide 
of  battle,  and  was  victoriously  pressing 
upon  its  enemy.** 

The  view  which  Dr  Arnold  giyes 
of  the  pardes  in  Eng^land  during^  the 
sixteenth  century — that  great  epoch 
of  English  genius — is  remarkable  for 
its  candour  and  moderation.  He  con« 
siders  the  distinctions  which  then 
prevailed  in  England  as  political  ra- 
ther than  religious^  <'  inasmuch  as 
they  disputed  about  points  of  church 
government^  without  any  reference  to 
a  supposed  priesthood;  and  because 
even  those  who  maintained  that  one 
or  another  form  was  to  be  preferredy 
because  it  was  of  divine  appointment^ 
were  influenced  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  doubtful  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by  their  owu  strong  persuasion 
of  what  that  language  could  not  but 
mean  to  say.** 

And  he  then  concludes  by  the  un- 
answerable remark,  that  in  England* 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  consti- 
tution during  the  sixteenth  century^ 
church  and  state  were  one.  The  proofs 
of  this  proposition  are  innumerable— 
not  merely  the  act  by  which  the  supre- 
macy was  conferred  on  Henry  VIII.—. 
not  merely  the  powers,  almost  un- 
limited, in  matters  ecclesiastical,  de- 
legated to  the  king's  vicegerent^  that 
vicegerent  being  a  lay  man— not  merely 
the  communion  established  by  the  sole 
authority  of  Edward  VI — without  the 
least  participation  in  it  by  any  bishop 
or  clergyman  ;  but  the  still  more  con- 
clusive argument  furnished  by  the 
fact,  that  no  point  in  the  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, or  ritual  of  our  church,  was 
established  except  by  the  power  of 
Parliament^  and  the  power  of  Par- 
liament alone — nay,  more,  that  they 
were  established  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  implacable  opposition  of  the  bi- 
shops, by  whom,  being  then  Roman 
CatholicSy  the  English  Church,  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  was  repre- 
sented'^to  which  the  omission  of  the 
names  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  in  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  which  is  said  to  be 
enacted  by  the  **  Queen's  Highness," 
with  the  assent  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 


mons in  Parliament  assembled,  is  a 
testimony,  at  once  unanswerable  and 
unprecedented.     We  have  dwelt  with 
the  more  anxiety  on  this  part  of  Dr 
Arnold's  work,  as  it  fumisoes  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  absurd  opioioas 
concerning  the  English  Church,  which 
it  has  been  of  late  the  object  of  a  few 
bigots,  unconsciously  acting  as  the 
tools  of  artful  and  ambitions  men,  to 
propagate,  and  which  would  lead,  by 
a  direct  and  logical  process,  to  the 
complete  overthrow  of  Protestant  faith 
and  worship.     Such,  then,  being  the 
state  of  things  **  recognized  on  all 
hands,  church  government  was   no 
light  matter,  but  one  which  essentiaUy 
involved  in  it  the  government  of  the 
state ;  and  the  disputing  the  Queen's 
supremacy,  was  equivalent  to  depri- 
ving her  of  one  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  her  sovereignty,  and  com- 
mitting half  of  the  government  of  the 
nation  to  other  hands." 

At  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  most  profound  tranquillity  pre- 
vailed over  England.  The  last  embers 
of  those  factions  by  which,  during  his 
father's  reign,  the  peace  of  the  nation 
had  been  disturbed  rather  than  en- 
dangered, were  quenched  by  the  vigil- 
ance and  severity  of  that  able  monarch ; 
during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the 
noblest  blood  in  England  had  been 
poured  out  on  the  field  or  on  the 
scaflbld,  and  the  wealth  of  the  most 
opulent  proprietors  had  been  drained 
by  confiscation.     The  parties  of  York 
and  Lancaster  were  no    more — the 
Episcopal  and  Puritan  factions  were 
not  yet  in  being — every  day  diminished 
the  influence    of  the    nobles  —  the 
strength  of  the  Commons  was  in  its 
infancy — the  Crown  alone  remained, 
strong  in  its  own  prerogative,  stronger 
still  in  the  want  of  all  competitors. 
Crime  after  crime  was  committed  by  the 
savage  tyrant  who  inherited  it ;  he  wu 
ostentatious — the  treasures  of  the  na- 
tion were  lavished  at  bis  feet ;  he  was 
vindictive — the  blood  of  the  wise,  the 
noble,  and  the  beautiful,  was  shed,  like 
water,  to  gratify  his  resentment ;  be 
was  rapacious — the  accumulations  of 
ancient  piety  were  surrendered  to  glut 
his  avarice ;  he  was  arbitrary — and  bis 
proclamations  were  made  equivalent 
to  acts  of  Parliament ;  he  was  fickle-« 
and  the  religion  of  the  nation  was 
changed  to  gratify  his  lust.     To  all 
this  the  English  people  submitted,  as 
to  some  divine  infliction,  in  silence  and 
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coMtemation— tba  punest  IWei *  liber-  Tery  favonrable  to  established  author- 

tfaa^  and   eootdenoet  of  bis  people  ityin  the  state,  and  marked  by  a  rooted 

vert^  lor  a  tiiiie»  at  bu  disposal.    Du-  antipathy  to  ecclesiastical  pretensions, 

nag  the  timaa  of  hit  ion  and  bis  eldest  were  rapidly  gaining    proselytes   in 

da^hter*  tbo  geneial  aspect  of  affairs  the  nation,  and  even  at  the  court. 

vas  the  aame.     But,  tbragb  the  bar-  But  the  prudence  and  spirit  of  Eliza- 

rieaaa  of  royal  caprice  and  bigotry  betb,  and,  still  more,  the  great  venera- 

svcpt  o^or  the  land,  seemingly  without  tion  and  esteem  for  that  magnanimous 

iwsMtanef,  the  sublime  truths  which  princess,  which  were  for  many  years 

were  the  daily  subject  of  controversy,  the  ruling  principle— we  might  almost 

sad  the  solid  studies  with  which  the  say,  the  darling  passion— of  English- 

age  was  eooTersant,  penetrated  into  men,  enabled  her  to  keep  at  bay  the 

evsry  comer  of  the  land,  and  were  dangerous  animosities  which  her  mi- 

iseoqiorated  with  the  very  being  of  serable  successor  had  neither  dexterity 

the  nilioii.     Then,  as   the  mist  of  to  conciliate  nor  vigour  to  subdue.  In 

tebc  and  penecntion  which  had  co-  bis  time  the  cravings,  moral  and  intcl- 

vend  Mary'a  throne  cleared  away,  the  lectual,  of  the  English  nation  disco- 

iitdlect  of  England,  in  all  its  health,  Tered  themselves  in  forms  not  to  be 

tadvlgoor,  and  symmetry,  stood,  re-  mistaken — some  more,  some  less  for- 

vcsled  in  the  men  and  women  of  the  midable  to  established  government ; 

Elizabethan  age :— .  but  all  announcing  that  the  time  was 

«  Ta  •»  «  ^w^^^»m  nr  A,nnM  << «!.-»  ^®™®  ^^^^  conccsslou  to  them  was 

To  W7,    olwervefl  Dr  Arnold,      that  t-ftvitaWfi       No    matter    whether    it 

iht  Poritus    wm  wanting  in  humility  "©▼ijjoie.     JNo    matter    wneiner    it 

—  .k«HM««t.^niJLinth..».r.  ^as  the  Puntan  who  complained  of 


w^m„mr  ihwj  did  iiot  acqiiieice  in  the  state  ^.  ^  ^t.    •-  j  i. 

•f  thins,  which  they  found  aroond  them,  ^^^  '?^  of  popery,  or  the  judge  who 

ii  •  mm  exMvngmnee,  aridng  oat  of  a  questioned  the  prerogative  of  tHe  sove- 

wal  ■■M|i|inilifiiii1nii    of  the  nature   of  ^^^»  ^r  the  patriot  who  bewailed  the 

kavHij,  nod  of  th«  meriu  of  the  feeUng  prodigate  expenditure  of  James's  pol- 

•I  Tcoentkio.     All  earnestness  and  depth  luted  court,  or  the  pamphleteer  whom 

ef  chancter  k  incompatible  with  such  a  one  of  our  dramatists  has  described  so 

of  kvfliility.     A  man  deeply  pene-  admirably,  or  the  hoarse  murmur  of 


tMcd  with  some  great  tnith,  and  com-  the  crowd  execrating  the  pusillanimous 

peOed,  as  it  wore,  to  obey  it,  cannot  listen  murder  of  Raleigh — whosesoever  the 

le  etery  one  who  may  be  indiflbrent  to  it,  Totce  might   be,  whatever  shape  it 

er>ppoeed  to  It.     There  is  a  voice  to  might  assume,  petition,  controversy, 

vUch  he  already  owes  obedience,  which  remonstrance,  address,  impeachment. 


he  ocrvM  with  the  humblest  devotion,     Hbel,  menace,  insurrection,  the  laa- 
vUck  bo  worahipa  with  the  most  intense     guage  it  spoke  was  uniform  and  un- 


it is  not  that  such  feelings     equivocal ;  it  demanded  for  the  people 
e  dead  in  him,  bat  that  he  has  bestowed     ^  ^^^^  Jq  the  administration  ot  their 
•■  one  ofcaei^  snd  they  are  cUimed    government,  civil    and  ecclesiastical 


fcr  uMhiT.    To  which  they  are  most  due  ^j^  expressed  their  determination  to 

^  IJ*!:^  ^"^ifi       "T^  ""*"?  make  the  House  of  Commons  a  reality. 

li^J^w  rlii^'J'^'li'P^K"*^  The  observaUons  that  follow  are 

idolMfows;  bat  so  also  maybe  the  wor-  ^        i,,.     -..i^  ^\^  ^         r       a     - 

«U,  «Uefa  U.  onxme...  eJl  .poo  him  to  J*"*""  Z^^  *''«  "»<>•'  profound  wis- 

a.>mnidmiM.odnr.r«Doe.DOthiDg,he  PJ'flcatlon  of  the  manner  in  which 

■■T  bo  jMtiy  Uud  with  wut  of  humility ;  ""Wry  Bhoald  be  read  by  those  who 

k«  ifaia  ■  at  Tarianee  with  the  reiy  notion  '^^"  ^  ^°<* '"  '^  something  more  than 

•f  ea  aantat  character;  foriUeameiU  *  ^^^  register  of  facts  and  anec- 

■■■  Timaiiti  ia  lli  doTotion  to  lome  one  dotea; — 

eljeet,  aa  oppowd  to  a  prond  or  contemp.        <ittj     .t.        • 

• 1  iiidiAfienee.    Bat  if  U  be  meut  that  ^'"'"'  '''*"  '=•"<"«'•'«■'«"  «'•"  "era 


meranee  in  Itaelf  it  good,  so  that  the  more     "'"'  """."8  '°«»ther  in  the  eame  party 
eljefta  or  TMieimUon  we  bare  the  better  ie     "»°yprin«P<«" 7l>'ch,«.  we  have  teen.are 


.   thi»  ta  to  confound   lb.  •»»•«»'••    P'rf""^  .<"'•"»«'•     *»'     "' 

twMial  dUbrenee  brtwMm  Teneration  and  ?""*  *•  P"?"""  prmciple,  that  the  in- 

lof..     Th.  neeUeoe.  of  Ice  U  iu  nnl-  ?°"*"  »f  •"•"'  •*"»""  »?*  '^.^'u    T 

wmBlri  w.  are  told  that  even  the  high.  \'^J''  "?'', '"  "***'"«  ""f  ^  "?" 

.«  elq^  of  all  cunot  bo  lo*ed  if  inferior  ^  f  '""'••'        .^"""'"r'^'.K '  » 

bated."  desire  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Re- 


formation to  the  farthest  possible  point, 
OpinioiUy  is  the  meanwhile,   not     and  not  only  the  desire  of  completing  the 

VOL*  UII.  WO.  CCCXXVIII.  L 
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Reformatioiii  but  that  of  shaking  off  th«     not  allow  to  l>e  qaettloned;  It  may  uritt 
manifold   eviU  of  the   existing   state  of     at  conelutionB  which  they  would  regard  M 


things,  both  political  and  moral.  Yet  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  spirit  of  intellectual 
movement  stood  as  it  were  hesitating 
which  party  it  ought  to  join:  and  as  the 
contest  went  on,  it  seemed  rather  to  in- 
cline to  that  party  which  was  most  op- 
posed to  the  political  moTement.  This 
is  a  point  in  the  state  of  English  party  in 
the  seventeenth  century  which  is  well 
worth  noticing,  and  we  must  endeavour 
to  comprehend  it. 

**  Wp  might  think,  ajmori,  that  the  spi- 
rit of  political,  and  that  of  intellectual^ 
and  that  of  religious  movement,  would  go 
on  togetberi  each  favouring  and  encour- 
aging the  other.  But  thp  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual movement  differs  from  the  other 
two  in  this,  that  it  is  comparatively  one  with 
which  the  moss  of  mankind  have  little  sym- 
pathy. Political  benefits  all  men  can  ap- 
preciate ;  and  all  good  men,  and  a  great 
many  more  than  we  might  well  dare  to 
call  good|  can  appreciate  also  the  value, 
not  of  all,  but  of  some  religious  truth 
which  to  them  may  seem  all :  the  way  to 
obtain  God's  favour  and  to  worship  Him 


impious.  And,  therefore,  in  an  age  fl 
religious  movement  particolarlyi  tlie  ifU 
rit  of  intellectual  movement  soon  tail 
itself  proscribed  rather  than  eooato^ 
qanced." 

In  the  fi^tr^pt  whicfi  follpifi»  ||if 
pure  aqd  tender  morality  of  thp  ^Mr 
ment  Vies  with  the  atmofpderp  qf$i# 
writing  that  invests  it.  Th(9  pn- 
gage  is  one  which  Platq  might  bftfl 
enyiedy  and  iprhicb  we  should  ipqj  ~ 
the  most  hardened  aqa  sue 
our  modern  apostates  fsannpt  _, 
without  some  feeling  like  coptridpf 
and  remorse.  Fortunate  indeed  ifirp 
the  f  outh  trained  to  yirtue  bjr  tach  f 
monitor*  and  still  more  foftafuita  Ap 
country  where  such  a  dii^jr  waa  009- 
fided  to  such  a  man:— 

'*  I  hava  tried  to  analyse  the  popdsf 
party :  I  must  now  endeaTour  to  do  Ike 
same  vith  the  party  opposed  to  it.  Of 
course  an  anti-popular  patty  Tariei  efr 
ceedingly  at  different  times  5  when  it  Is 


aright,  is  a  thing  which  great  bodies  of     in  the  ascendant,  its  vilest  eUments  an 


men  can  value,  and  be  moved  to  the  most 
determined  efforts  if  they  fancy  that  they 
are  hindered  from  attaining  to  it.  But 
intellectual  movement  in  itself  is  a  thing 
which  few  care  for.  Political  truth  may 
be  dear  to  them,  so  far  as  it  effects  their 
common  weU-|[>eing;  and  religious  truth 
so  far  at  they  may  think  it  their  duty  to 
learn  it  I  but  truth  abstractedly,  find  be- 
cause it  is  trutb,  which  is  the  object,  I  sup- 
pose, of  the  pure  intellect,  is  to  the  ma»s 
of  mankind  a  thing  indifferent.  Thus  the 
workings  of  the  intellect  come  even  to  be 
regarded  with  suspicion  as  unsettling:  we 
have  got,  we  say,  what  we  waiit,  and  we 
are  well  contented  with  it ;  why  should  we 
be  kept  in  perpetual  restlessness,  because 
you  are  searching  after  some  new  truths 
which,  when  found,  will  compel  us  to  de- 
range the  state  of  our  minds  in  order  to 
make  room  for  them.  Thus  the  demo- 
cracy of  Athens  was  afraid  of  and  hsted 
Socrates  ;  and  the  poet  who  satirized 
Cleon,  knew  that  Cleou's  partizans,  no  less 
than  his  own  aristocratical  friends,  would 
sympathize  with  his  satire  when  directed 
Against  the  philosophers.  But  if  this  hold 
in  political  mstters,  much  more '  does  it 
hold  religiously.  The  two  great  parties 
of  the  Christian  world  have  each  their  own 
atandard  of  truth,  by  which  they  try  all 
things:  Scripture  on  the  one  hand,  tfie 
voice  of  the  church  on  the  other.  To 
both,    therefore,    the     pure     intellectucd 


sure  to  be  uppermost :  fair  and  modanli^ 
—just  men,  wise  men,  noble-minded  mmk 
—then  refuse  to  take  part  with  it.  M 
when  it  is  humbled,  and  the  oppoate  dds 
begins  to  imitate  its  practiceSf  then 
many  of  the  best  and  noblest  qMrlH 
turn  to  it,  and  share  its  defeat  thoufh  Cl 
abhorred  its  victory.  We  must 
guish,  therefore,  very  widely,  between  tka 
anti-popular  party  in  1640,  before  Iks 
Long  Parliament  met,  and  the  lame  psilf 
a  few  years>  or  even  a  few  monthit  ato" 
wards.  Now,  taking  the  best  upsiiwsas 
of  this  party  in  iu  beat  ststOy  ve  tm 
scarcely  admire  them  too  highly.  A  aUNi 
who  leaves  the  popular  cause  when  it  ii 
triumphant,  and  joins  the  party  oppQSs4 
to  it,  without  really  changing  hit  pria4- 
pies  and  becoming  a  renegade,  is  one  if 
the  noblest  character!  in  history.  Hi 
msy  not  have  the  olearest  judgment  sr 
the  firmest  wisdom;  be  may  have  hf^ 
inistaken,  but,  aa  iar  as  he  is  coacenid 
personally,  we  cannot  but  admire  lua> 
^ut  Kuch  a  man  changes  his  party  net  te 
conquer  but  to  die.  He  does  not  aUisv 
the  caresses  of  his  new  friends  to  laake 
him  forget  that  he  is  a  sojourner  W||k 
them,  and  not  a  citiaen:  his  old  frieeds 
may  have  used  him  ill,  they  may  he  dsal* 
ing  unjustly  and  cruelly :  still  their7aal|% 
though  they  may  have  driven  }m  iali 
eiile,  cannot  banith  irom  Ilia  mind  ^ 
consciousness  that  with  them  is  his  tns 


movement  is  not  only  unwelcome,  but  they  a  home :  that  their  cause  ia  habitually  josC 
dislike  it.     It  will  questiot  what  they  will     and  habitually  the  wesker,  although  now 
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rpd  tad  led  Sjilr^y  by  90  on- 
flcAin  of  loccen.  He  protests  so 
■fAiDst  their  evil  that  he  chooses 
If  their  hands  rather  than  in  their 
f  ;  bat  die  he  must,  for  there  is  no 
It  OB  earth  where  his  sympathies 
iche  freely ;  he  is  obliged  to  leave 
itry  of  his  aifectioDS,  and  life  else- 
I  intolerable.  This  man  Is  no  re- 
■o  epottate,  but  the  purest  of 
;  for  what  testimooy  to  truth  can 
mn  aa  tfa^  which  is  given  nn- 
hgr  aajr  sympathy;  given  not 
friends,  amidat  uopirylng  or  half- 
I  enemies.  And  such  «  martyr 
i 

ho  fall  off  from  a  popplar  par- 
Iriamph,  are  of  a  different  cba- 

who  think   '"    ' 


itioas  zneo. 


that 


necessary  to  their  oppqnen  19 
»  crave  the  glory  of  toeing  ab|e  to 
«r  own  ^ork  as  e^ily  as  they 
le  it  :  pasMonate  pien,  who,  quar- 
rith  their  old  associates  00  some 

qoestioo,  join  the  adversary  ia 
if  revenge;  vain  men,  who  think 
lee  uoe<|ual  to  their  meritw,  and 
gMn  a  higher  on  the  opposite  side: 
sn,  who  are  frightened  aa  it  were 
lOite  of  their  own  guns,  and  the 
actual  battle — who  had  liked  to 
li  popular  principles  in  {he  parade 
of  deiidtiog  or  writing  in  quiet 
at  who  ^rink  alarmed  when  both 
B  become  thoroughly  in  earnest: 
D,  qaiet  and  honest  men,  who 
kving  fully  comprehended  the  ge- 
iociples  at  issue,  and  judging  only 

tkey  see  before  them,  are  shock- 
f  violence  of  their  party,  and  think 
5ipfKkaite  party  is  now  become  in- 
ifid  iu«t,  because  it  is  now  sufTer- 
ig  rather  than  doing  it.  Lastly, 
10  rightly  understand  that  good 
leat  is  the  result  of  popular  and 
liriar  principles  blended  together, 
han  of  the  mere  ascendency  of 
whose  aim,  therefore,  is  to  pre- 
Lher  from  going  too  far,  and  to 
beir  weight  into  the  lighter  scale: 
«  and  most  useful,  up  to  the  mo- 
len  the  two  parties  are  engaged 
I  civil  war,  and  the  question  is — 
ihall  conquer?     For   no  man  can 

to  limit  the  success  of  a  party, 
a  sword  is  the  arbitrator:  he  who 
that  game  does  not  win  by  halves : 
refore  the  only  question  then  is, 
hnyis  on  the  whole  the  best,  or 
«rhaps  the  least  evil ;  for  as  one 
ish  tha  other,  it  is  at  least  desir- 
'{ the   pArty  so  crushed  should  be 

knoM— rightlj,  we  hope— as- 


famesy    that   ia  lectures    addressed 
to  Englishmen  and  ProtestantSy  it  is 
UDDccessary  to  vindicate  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Revolution ;  it  would,  in- 
deed, be  an  atfruut  to  any  class  of 
educated  Protestant  freemen,  to  argue 
that    our    preisen^    constitution    was 
better  than  a  feudal  monarchy,  or  the 
religion  of  Tillotson  superior  to  that 
of  Laud — in  his  own  words*  "  whether 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  our  Pro- 
testant Church  of  England,  be  not 
better  anil  truer  than  tiiat  of  Rome." 
He  therefore  supposes  the  Revolution 
complete,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Toleration  Act  already  passed,   the 
authority  of  King  William  recognized 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  while  in 
Ireland  the  party  of  King  James  was 
still  predominant.     He  then  bids  us 
consider  the  character  and  object  of 
tlie  parties  by  which  Great  Britain 
was  then  divided ;  on  the  side  of  the 
Revolution   were  enlisted  the  great 
families  of  our  aristocracy,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  mjddie  classes.     The  fac- 
tion of  Jaipes  included  the  great  mass 
of  country  gentlemen,  the  lower  pr- 
ders,  andi  (after  the  tirst  dread  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  had  passed 
awayO  except  in  a  very  lew  instan<^es« 
the  parochial  and  teaching  clergy; 
civil  and  religious  liberty    was  the 
motto  of  one  party — hereditary  right 
and  passive  obedience*  of  the  other. 
As  the  Revolution  had  been  bloodless, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  its 
reward  would  have  been  secure,  and 
that  our  great  deliverer  would  have 
been  allowed  to  pursue  his  schemes 
for  the  liberty  of  Europe,  if  not  with- 
out opposition,  at  least  without  hosti- 
lity.    But  the  old  Royalist  party  had 
been  surprised  and  confouuded»  not 
l)roken  or  altogether  overcome.  They 
rallied — some  from  pure,  others  from 
seliish  and  sordid  motives — under  the 
banner  to  which  they  had  been  so 
long  accustomed;   and,  though  ulti- 
mately baffled,  they  wore  able  to  place 
in  jeopardy,  and  in  some  measure  to 
fling  away  the  advantages  which  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  England  had 
been  prodigally  lavished  to  obtain. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  terrible  code  against 
the  Catholicsy  the  last  remnant  of 
which  is  now  obliterated  from  our 
statute-book.  It  is  singular  that  this 
savage  proscription  should  have  been 
the  work  of  the  party  at  whose  head 
'stood  the   champion   of  toleration. 
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The  accoaot  which  Mr  Burke  has 
giveo  of  ity  and  for  the  accnracy  of 
irhich  he  appeals  to  Bishop  Bumety 
does  not  entirely  coincide  with  the 
view  taken  by  Dr  Arnold.  Mr  Burke 
says— 


'*  A  party  in  this  nation,  enemies  to  the 
Byttem  of  the  Revolution^  were  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  goTemment  of  King  IVilliam. 
They  knew  that  our  glorious  deliverer 
was  an  enemy  to  all  persecution.  They 
knew  that  he  came  to  free  us  from  slavery 
and  Popery,  out  of  a  country  where  a 
third  of  the  people  are  contented  Catho- 
lics, under  a  Protestant  government.  He 
came,  with  a  part  of  hii  army  composed  of 
those  very  Catholics,  to  overset  the  power 
of  a  Popish  prince.  Such  is  the  effect  of  infamy,  assumes,  when  adop 
a  tolerating  spirit,  and  so  much  is  liberty     popular  assemblies,  the  air  of 


case,  it  furnishes  bot  too  just  i 
tion  of  Irish  misgOTemment  in 
ral.  It  is,  that  ezcessiye  m 
toward  conquered  rebels,  is 
means  inconsistent  with  the 
ciples  of  free  goyemment,  o 
with  the  triumph  of  a  demc 
The  truth  of  this  fact  is  eztorCc 
us  by  all  history,  and  may  be  ai 
ed  for  first,  by  the  circumstanc 
large  bodies  of  men  are  less  i 
than  indiyiduals,  by  the  feeli 
shame  and  a  sense  of  respoosi 
and,  secondly,  that  conduct  tl 
selfish  and  oppressive,  the  mei 
picion  of  which  would  be  eno 
brand  an  indiTidual  with  erei 


served  in  every  way,  and  by  all  persons, 
by  a  manly  adherence  to  its  own  princi- 
ples. Whilst  freedom  is  true  to  itself, 
every  thing  becomes  subject  to  it,  and  its 
very  adversaries  are  an  instrument  in  its 
hands. 

^  The  party  I  speak  of  (like  some 
amongst  us  who  would  disparage  the  best 
friends  of  their  country)  resolved  to 
make  the  King  either  violate  bis  principles 
of  toleration,  or  incur  the  odium  of  pro- 
tecting Papists.  They,  therefore,  brought 
in  this  bill,  and  made  it  purposely  wicked 
and  absurd,  that  it  might  be  rejected. 
The  then  court-party  discovering  their 
game,  turned  the  tables  on  them,  and  re- 
turned their  bill  to  them  stuffed  with  still 
greater  absurdities,  that  its  loss  might  lie 
upon  its  original  authors.  They,  finding 
their  own  ball  thrown  back  to  them,  kick- 
ed it  back  again  to  their  adversaries. 
And  thus  this  act,  loaded  with  the  double 
injustice  of  two  parties,  neither  of  whom 
intended  to  pass  what  they  hoped  the 
other  would  be  persuaded  to  reject,  went 
through  the  legislature,  contrary  to  the 
real  wish  of  all  parts  of  it,  and  of  all  the 
parties  that  composed  it.  In  this  manner 
these  insolent  and  profligate  factions,  as  if 
they  were  playing  with  balls  and  counters, 
made  a  sport  of  the  fortunes  and  the  liber- 
ties of  their  fellow -creatures.  Other  acts 
of  persecution  have  been  acts  of  malice. 
This  was  a  subversion  of  justice  from  wan- 
tonness.' 

Whether  Dr  Arnold's  theory  be 
applicable  or  not  to  this  particular 


manlike  wisdom  and  patriotic 
bility.  The  main  cause  of  the 
ence  with  which  the  lower  or 
France  and  England  regard 
Revolution  in  their  respeotlTC 
tries,  is  to  be  found  in  the  d 
nature  of  the  evils  which  the 
intended  to  remove.  The  i 
Revolution  was  merely  politie 
French  was  social  also ;  ttie  bei 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  great  and  in 
ble  as  they  were,  were  such  asdei 
some  knowledge  and  reflection 
preciate — they  did  not  come 
directly  to  the  business  and  be 
the  peasant ;  it  was  only  in  n 
great  emergencies  that  no  ooi 
come  sensible  of  the  rights  the 
or  of  the  means  of  opprenlo 
took  away :  while  the  time-he 
dwellings  of  the  Cavendiahee  ai 
sells  were  menaced  and  assailf 
thing  but  the  most  senseless  t 
could  render  the  cottage  fan 
but  the  abolition  of  the  sei 
rights  in  France,  free  commm 
between  her  provinces,  equal  ti 
impartial  justice^these  were  bl 
which  it  required  no  econoi 
illustrate,  and  no  philosopher 
plam.  Every  labourer  in  ! 
whose  sweat  had  flowed  for  til 
fit  of  others,  whose  goods  hs 
seized  by  the  exactors  of  tfaa 
and  the  Gabelle,*  the  fruits  oi 
soil  had  been  wasted  becanio 


*  '*  Taille  and  the  Gabelle"  Sully  thus  describes  these  fertile  aouroes  i 
and  misery : — **  Taille,  source  principale  d'abus  et  de  vexations  de  toute  tipi 
sa  repartition  et  sa  perception.  11  est  bien  a  souhaiter,  mais  pas  a  esp^rer,  qa*oi 
un  jour  en  entier  le  fond  de  cette  partie  dcs  rcvenus.  Je  mets  la  Gabelle  d 
avec  la  Taille.     Je  n'ai  jamais  rien  tronve  de  si  hizammetxt  iyranniqye  qp/t 
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«d  to  tell  them  at  the  Deigh-  perpetuallj  recur  of  insolence,  corrup- 

Bark«t»  whoia  domestic  hap-  tioD»  violence,  and  dehaucherjr  in  the 

id  been  poUated,  or  whose  one  class,  and  of  serTilitj  and  cunning 

0t  had  been  lowered  bj  in-  in  the  other.    It  is  impossible  for  the 

d  insults,  all  retribution  for  worst  quality  of  an  aristocracy — ^norni* 

rai  hopelesff  might  well  be  nallj,  to  be  sure,  subject  to  the  re- 

to  value  these  advantages  straint  of  the  law,  but  praoticalljr,  al- 
ii life  itself.  But  when  the  most  whoUj  exempt  from  its  opera- 
■  of  the  Revolution  were  tion — to  be  more  clearlj  and  more 
intf  and  the  House  of  Bruns-  fearfully  represented.  The  South  Sea 
ally  seated  on  the  throne  of  scheme,  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  tfao 
iitrj,  it  remains  to  be  seen  disgraceful  expeditions  on  the  coast  of 
Pik  during  the  eighteenth  cen-  France ;  the  conduct  of  Lord  George 

fkiiits  of  this  great  and  last-  Sackville  at  Minden,  the  miserable  at- 
wj.  The  answer  is  a  me-  tempt  on  Carthagena,  the  loss  of  Mi- 
one.  Content  with  what  had  norca,  the  convention  of  Closterseven, 
dttved,  the  nation  seems  at  the  insecurity  of  the  high-roads,  nay, 

have  abandoned  all  idea  of  of  the  public  streets  in  the  metropolis 

ler  moral  or  intellectual  pro-  itself,  all  serve  to  show  the  deplorable 

[n  prifUkte  life  the  grossest  condition  into  which  the  nation  was 

le  and  debauchery  were  writ-  fast  sinking,  abroad  and  at  home,  when 

B  onr  social  habits,  in  the  the  **  Great  Commoner'*  once  more 

and  most  legible  characters,  aroused  its  energies,  concentrated  its 

:  liflB,  we  see  chicanery  in  the  strength,  and  carried  it  to  a  higher 

thy  in  the  Church,  corruption  pinnacle  of  glory  than  it  has  ever  been 

iment,  brutality  on  the  seat  of  the  lot  even  of  Great  Britain  to  attain. 

trade  burdened  with  a  great  Yet  thb  e£Rect  was  transient — the  pro- 

if  e^ricious  restrictions ;  the  gross  of  corruption  was  checked,  but 

lent  of  death  multiplied  with  the  disease  still  lurked  in  the  heart, 

X  shocking  indifference ;  the  and  tainted  the  life-blood  of  the  com- 

prisons  so  dreadful,  that  im-  munity.     The  orgies  of  Medmenham 

BDt— which  might  be,  and  in  Abbey,  the  triumphs  of  Wilkes,  and 

lya  often  was,  the  lot  of  the  the  loss  of  America,  bear  fatal  testi- 

loeent  of  mankind — became  in  mony  to  the  want  of  decency  and  dis- 

tremendous  punbhment ;  the  regard  of  merit  in  private  as  well  as 

iitnally  shackled;    education  public  life  which  infected  Great  Bri« 

here  wanted,  and  no  where  to  tain,  polluting  the  sources  of  her  do- 

L  mestic  virtues,  and  bringing  disgrace 

awa  that  were  passed  resemble  upon  her  arms  and  councils  during 

)ta  of  a  jealous,  selfish,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

idictive  oUgarchy,  rather  than  tury.     It  is  with  a  masterly  review  of 

ons  adopted  for  the  common  this  period  of  our  history  that  Dr  Ar- 

»  by  the  representatives  of  a  nold  closet  his  analysis  ofthe  three  last 

iple.  Tom  to  any  of  the  works  centuries.     His  remaining  lecture  is 

Mtcribe  the  manners  of  the  dedicated  to  the  examination  of  histo- 

oi  the  works  of  Richardson  or  rical  evidence^a  subject  on  which  it  u 

f,  to  the  bitter  satire  of  Churchill  not  our  present  intention  to  offer  any 

melancholy  remonstrances  of  commentary. 

V  and  you  are  struck  with  the  To  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  is 

Ion  of  a  state  and  manners,  and  the  object  of  all  science  ;  and  by  this 

of  feeling  which,  in  the  pre-  object,  as  it  b  accomplished  or  incom- 

j»  appears  scarcely  credible,  plete,  the  progress  of  any  particular 

th,  madam,  do  you  threaten  science  must  be  determined.   The  or- 

1  the  law  ?*'  says  Lovelace  to  der  of  the  moral  is  in  reality  as  immu- 

ioi  of  his  calculating  and  sordid  table  as  the  laws  of  the  phy  sieal  world ; 

u     Throughout  the  volumes  and  human  actions  are  linked  to  their 

}  great  writers,  the  features  consequences  by  a  necessity  as  inex- 


ik  on  fMurticalier,  plm  de  lel  fju*!!  n'en  veut  et  n'en  peut  comommer,  et  de 
dre  eaoore  de  rsvendre  ce  qu'il  a  de  trop.' 


t> 
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orable    as   that  which  coatrols    the    lists  a  host  of  feellogs  in  zealous  m» 
growth  of  plants  or  the  motion  of  the    port  or  iiqplacable  hostility }  and  to^ 


earth>  though  the  connexion  between 
cause  and  effect  is  not  equally  dis- 
cernible. The  depression  of  the  nobles 
and  the  rise  of  the  commons  in  Eng- 
land, after  the  statutes  of  alienation^ 
were  the  result  of  causes  as  infallible 
in  their  operation  as  those  which  re- 
gulate the  seasons  and  the  tides.  Re- 
peated experiments  hare  proved  be« 
yond  dispute,  that  ^old  is  hearier  than 
iron.  Is  the  superior  ralue  of  gold  to 
iron  a  fact  more  questionable  ?  Yet  is 
value  a  quality  purely  moralf  and  ab- 
solutely dependent  on  the  will  of  man. 
The  events  of  to-day  are  bound  to 
those  of  yesiterday,  and  those  of  to- 
morrow will  be  bound  to  those,  of  to- 
day>  no  less  certainly  than  the  harvest 
of  tlie  present  year  springs  from  the 
grain  which  is  the  produce  of  former 
harvests.  When  by  a  severe  and  dili- 
gent analysis  we  have  ascertained  all 
the  ingredients  of  any  phenomenon^ 
and  have  separated  it  from  all  that  is 
foreign  and  adventitiousi  We  know  iti 
true  naturci  and  may  deduce  a  general 
law  from  our  experiment ;  for  a  gene- 
ral law  is  nothintr  more  than  an  ex- 
pression of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
same  cause  operating  under  the  same 
rircumstances.  In  the  reign  of  Loois 
XV.,  a  Montmorency  was  convicted 
of  an  atrocious  murder.  He  was  pun- 
ished by  d  fihort  imprisonment  in  the 
Bastile.  His  servant  and  accomplice 
was,  for  the  same  offence  at  the  same 
timOf  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel. 
Is  the  proposition,  that  the  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  more  certain  than  the  ruin  of  a 


same  system,  according  to  the  ereepl 
and  prepossessions  of  Uie  speaker;  ii' 
put  forward  as  self-evident,  or  atigmt^ 
tized  as  chimerical.  One  set  of  peopk 
throw  com  into  the  river  and  bum 
mills,  in  order  to  cheapen  bread— «b- 
other  Yote  that  sixteen  shillings  ars 
equal  to  twenty-one,  in  order  to.si^* 
port  public  credit — proceedings  in  no 
degree  more  reasonable  than  a  denldl 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  nsinff 
gunpowder  instead  df  water  to  stop  t 
conflagration.  Agaiti,  in  phyinjpl 
science,  the  chain  which  binds  tbs 
cause  to  its  effect  is  short,  simple,  sad 
passes  through  no  region  of  Tspoor 
and  obscurity  ;  in  moral  phenodMUSi 
it  is  long  hidden  and  intertwined  with 
the  links  of  ten  thousand  other  eb^ia^ 
which  ramify  and  cross  each  other  ii 
a  confusion  which  it  requires  no  eoB' 
mon  patience  and  sagacity  to  unravel. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  lessons  of  w 
tory,  dearly  as  they  have  been  par- 
chased,  are  forgotten  and  thrown  awsy 
—therefore  it  is  that  nations  sow  is 
folly  and  reap  in  affliction  — that 
thrones  are  shi^en,  and  empires  con* 
vulsed,  and  commerce  fettered  Vjr 
Texatious  restrictions,  by  those  who 
live  in  one  century,  without  ebaUhig 
their  descendants  to  become  wiser  or 
richer  in  the  next.  The  death  of 
Charles  I.  did  not  prevent  theexib  of 
James  II.,  and,  in  spite  of  the  disas- 
ters of  Charles  XII.,  Napoleon  temp^ 
ed  fortune  too  often  and  too  long.  It 
is  not,  then,  by  the  mere  knowledge  of 
separate  facts  that  history  oan  contri- 
bute to  our  improvement  or  our  hap- 


system  under  which  such  a  state  of    piness;  it  would  then  exchange  the 


things  was  tolerated  ?  How,  then,  does 
it  come  to  pass,  that  the  same  people 
who  cling  to  one  set  of  truths  reject 
the  other  with  obstinate  incredulity  ? 
Cicero  shall  account  for  it : — <*  Sen- 
BUS  nostros  non  parens,  non  nutrix, 
non  poetafUon  sccna  depravat}  animis 
omnes  tendentur  insidi&e."  The  dis- 
coveries of  physical  science,  in  the 
present  day  at  least,  allow  little  scope 
to  prejudice  and  inclination.  Whig 
and  Tory,  Radical  aud  Conaervative, 
agree,  that  tire  will  burn  and  water 
suffocate  ;  nay,  no  tractarian,  so  far 
as  wo  know,  has  ventured  to  call  in 
question  the  truths  established  by  Cu- 
vier  and  La  Place.  But  every  propo- 
bltlou  ill  moral  or  political  science  eu- 


character  of  philosophy  treated  by 
examples,  for  that  of  sophistry  mi^ 
leading  by  empiricism.  The  more  sy^ 
tematic  the  view  of  human  everfti 
which  it  enables  us  to  gain,  tne  mors 
nearly  does  it  approach  its  real  offiosy 
and  entitle  itself  to  the  Splendid  pane^ 
gyric  of  the  Roman  statestaita— *  Hi^ 
toria,  testis  temporum,  lux  veritatis,  vita 
memoritt?!  magistra  vitw,  nuntia  vetns- 
tatis.'* 

But  while  we  insist  nnon  the  eer- 
tainty  of  those  truths  which  a  dalm 
examination  of  history  conflrras,  and 
the  sure  operation  of  those  general 
laws  by  which  Providence  in  its  wis- 
dom has  ordained  that  the  aflfairs  of 
this  lower  world  shall  be  controlled— 
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be  tuppoted  that  we  for  a 
doubt  Xh»  .tratii  whieh  I)e- 
I  took  such  pains  to  IdcuI- 
Ub  eountttfUm,  that  fortune 
aflklrs  i«  for  a  time  oinnlpo- 
lal  fortune;  which  "  ernng 
dumee***  is  the  name  which 
igs  must  apply  to  those  secret 
own  causes  which  no  human 
!aB  penetrate  or  comprehend, 
pends  upon  a  few  persons, 
llr  Hume,  is  to  be  ascribed 
» ;  what  arises  from  a  great 
maj  often  be  accounted  for 
B  and  determinate  causes  ; 
Instrates  this  position  bj  the 
of  a  loaded  die,  the  bias  of 
DWOTcr  it  may  for  a  short 
Lpe  detection^  will  certainly 
number  of  instances  become 
ant.  The  issue  of  a  battle 
Icelded  by  a  sunbeam  or  a 
nat«  Had  an  heir  been  born 
et  II.  of  Spain — had  the 
■on  of  Monsieur  De  Bouill^ 
1  asleep  #hen  Louis  XVL 
'arunnes — liad  Napoleon,  on 
I  from  Egypt,  been  stopped 
gliah  cmizer— how  difierent 
(VU  been  the  face  of  Europe. 
I  di  piu  and  poeo  di  meno 
meh  contingrencieSf  an  un* 
influence.  The  trade- winds 
f  enough  to  furnish  grounds 
oat  accurate  calculation ;  but 
man  in  our  climatei  renture 
t  from  what  quarter,  on  any 
r  6a.fi  tlie  wind  may  chance 

ore,  in  forming  our  judgment 
n  iJff'airs,  we  must  apply  a 
I  rule,*'  instead  of  one  that  is 
.  Here  it  is  that  the  Hoe  is 
itween  science,  and  the  wis- 
di  has  for  its  object  the  ad- 
lon  of  human  affairs.  The 
if  ieience  explore  a  multitude 
»mena  to  ascertain  a  single 
ho  statesman  and  legislator, 

in  pursuits  **  hardliest  re- 
axlom,**  examine  a  multitude 
I  to  explain  a  solitary  pheno- 
The  iuTestigations,  howeTcr, 
auefa  questions  lead,  are  sin- 
lifficulr,  as  they  require  an 
analysis  of  the  most  compli- 
is  of  facts  which  can  possibly 
inr  attention,  and  to  the  com- 
minaUon  of  which  the  facul- 
nr  one  man  must  be  inade- 
rfao  finest  specimens  of  such 

wUch  We  posieis  are  the 


works  of  Adam  Smith  and  Montes« 
quieu^  The  latter,  indeeq.  may  be 
called  a  great  historian.  He  sought 
in  every  quarter  for  his  account  of 
those  fundamental  principles  which 
are  common  to  all  governmenis. .  as 
well  as  of  those  pecuHjM'ities  by  wnicli 
they  are  distinguished  one  from  an- 
other. The  analogy  which  reach)>8 
from  the  first  dim  gleam  of  civility 
to  the  last  and  consummate  result  of 
policy  and  intelligence,  from  the  law 
of  the  Saltan  Franks  to  the  Code 
Napoleon,  it  was  reserved  for  him  to 
discover  and  eiplain.  He  saw  that, 
though  the  shape  intd  wbibh  the  ex* 
prossibil  of  human  thought  and  will 
was  moulded  as  the  family  became  a 
tribe,  and  the  tribe  a  nation,  might  be 
fantastic  and  even  monstrous— that 
the  staple  from  which  it  unrolled  it- 
self must  be  the  same.  Treading  in 
the  steps  of  Vice,  he  more  than  i-ealizea 
his  master's  project,  and  in  his  im- 
mortal work  (which,  with  all  its  faults, 
is  a  magnificent,  and  OS  yet  unrivalled, 
trophy  of  his  genius,  and  will  serve  as 
a  landmark  to  future  enquirers  when 
its  puny  critics  are  not  known  enough 
to  be  despised)  he  has  extracted  from 
a  chaos  of  casual  observations,  de- 
tached hints— from  the  principles  con- 
cealed in  the  intricate  system  of  Ro- 
man jurisprudence,  or  exposed  in  the 
rules  which  barely  held  together  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many— from  the  manners  of  the  po- 
lished Athenian,  and  from  the  usages 
of  the  wandering  Tartar — from  the 
rudeness  of  savage  life,  and  the  cor- 
ruptions of  refined  society-^a  digest 
of  luminous  and  coherent  Evidence, 
by  which  the  condition  of  man,  in  the 
different  stages  of  his  social  progress, 
u  exemplified  and  asqertaiued.  The 
loss  of  the  History  of  Louis  XI. — a 
work  which  he  had  projected,  and  of 
which  he  had  traced  the  outline — is 
a  disappointment  which  the  reader  of 
modem  history  can  never  enough  de- 
plore* ^ 

The  province  of  science  lies  in 
truths  that  are  universal  and  immu- 
table I  that  of  prudence  in  second 
causes  that  are  transient  and  subordi- 
nate. What  is  universally  true  is 
alone  necessarily  true — the  knowledge 
that  rests  in  particulars  must  be  acci- 
dental. The  theorist  disdains  expe- 
rience—the empiric  rejects  principle. 
The  one  is  the  pedant  who  read  Han- 
nibal a  lecture  on  the  art  of  war ;  the 
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other  is  the  carrier  who  knows  the 
road  between  London  and  York  better 
than  Humboldt,  but  a  new  road  is 
prescribed  to  liim  and  his  knowledge 
becomes  useless.  This  is  the  state  of 
mind  La  Fontidne  has  described  so 
perfectly  in  his  story  of  the  *'  Cierge.** 

**  Un  d*euz,  Toyant  U  brique  au  feu  en* 
durcie 

Vaincre  TeiTort  des  tni^  il  eut  la  m^me 
envie ; 

£t  nonvel  Emp^docle^  auz  flammes  con- 
damn^ 
Par  sa  pure  et  propre  folie, 

II  te  lan9a  dedans — ce  f{kt  mal  raisono^, 

Le  Cierge  ne  sayait  grain  de  philosophie." 

The  mere  chemist  or  mathematician 
will  apply  his  truths  improperly ;  the 
man  of  detail*  the  mere  empiric,  will 
deal  skilfully  with  particulars,  while 
to  all  general  truths  he  is  insensible. 
The  wise  man,  the  philosopher  in  ac- 
tion, will  use  the  one  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  other,  and  acquire  a  van- 
tage-ground from  whence  he  will 
command  the  realms  of  practice  and 
experience. 

Hbtory  teems,  with  instances  that — 
although  the  general  course  of  the 
human  mind  is  marked  out,  and  each 
succeeding  phasis  in  which  it  exhibits 
itself  appears  inevitable — the  human 
race  cannot  be  considered,  as  Vice 
and  Herder  were,  perhaps,  inclined  to 
look  upon  it,  as  a  mass  without  intel- 
ligence, traversing  its  orbit  according 
to  laws  which  it  has  no  power  to  mo- 
dify or  control.  On  such  an  hypo- 
thesis, Wisdom  and  Folly,  Justice 
and  Injustice,  would  be  the  same, 
followed  by  the  same  consequences 
and  subject  to  the  same  destiny — no 
certain  laws  establishing  invariable 
grounds  of  hope  and  fear,  would  keep 
the  actions  of  men  in  a  certain  course, 
or  direct  them  to  a  certain  end ;  the 
feelings,  faculties,  and  instincts  of  man 
would  be  useless  in  a  world  where  the 
wise  was  always  as  the  foolish,  the 
just  as  the  unjust,  where  calculation 
was  impossible,  and  experience  of  no 
avail. 

Man  is  no  doubt  the  instrument,  but 
the  unconscious  instrument,  of  Provi- 
dence; and  for  the  end  they  propose  to 
themselves,  though  not  for  the  result 
which  they  attain,  nations  as  well  as 
individuals  are  responsible.  Other- 
wise, why  should  we  read  or  speak  of 
history?  it  would  be  the  feverish 
dream  of  a  distempered  imagination, 


full  of  incoherent  raTiiigiy  a  disordered 
chaos  of  antagonist  illusiwii 


**  A  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  loaiid  and  Ibry^ 
Signifying  nothing." 

But  on  the  contrary,  it  it  io  biataiy 
that  the  lessons  of  morality  are  de- 
livered with  most  effect.    The  priest 
may  provoke  our  suspidon — the  mo- 
ralist may  fail  to  work  in  ns  any  prae- 
tical  conviction;   but  the  lessona  of 
history  are  not  such  as  vanish  in  the 
fumes  of  unprofitable  speculatioOf  or 
which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  miatiiiBty 
or  to  deride.     Obscure  as  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence  often  are»  it 
sometimes,  to  use  Lord  Baeon*t  lan- 
guage— ''pleases  God,  for  the  con- 
futation of  such  as  are  without  God 
in  the  world,  to  write  them  in  aneh 
text  and  capital  letters  that  he  who 
runneth  by  may  read  it — that  is^  men 
sensual  persons  which  hasten  by  Ciod*a 
judgments,  and  never  tend  or  fix  their 
cogitations  upon  them,  are  neverthe* 
less  in  their  passage  and  race  urged  to 
discern  it.*'     In  all  historical  wriiara, 
philosophical  or  trivial,  saored  or  pro- 
fane, from  the  meagre  accounts  or  the 
monkish  chronicler,  no  less  than  from 
the  pages  stamped  with  all  the  indig- 
nant energy  of  Tacitus,  gleams  forth 
the  light  which,  amid   surroandiog 
gloom  and  injustice,  amid  the  appa- 
rent triumph  of  evil,   discovert  the 
influence  of  that  power  which   the 
heathens  personified  as  Nemesis.    Her 
tread,  indeed,  is  often  noiseless^her 
form  may  be  long  invisible — but  the 
moment  at  length  arrives  when  the 
measure  of  forbearance  is  complete ; 
the  echoes  of  her  step  vibrate  upon 
the  ear,  her  form  bursts  upon  the  eye, 
and  her  victim — be  it  a  savage  tyrant, 
or  a  selfish  oligarchy,  or  a  hypocriti- 
cal  church,    or  a  corrupt    nation— 
perishes. 

"  Come  quei  che  va  di  notte, 
Che  porta  il  lume  dietro,  e  ate  nongiowh 
yfa  dopo  se/a  le  pergon^f  dotte." 

And  as  in  daily  life  wo  rejoice  to 
trace  means  directed  to  an  end,  and 
proofs  of  sagacity  and  instinct  even 
among  the  lower  tribes  of  animated 
nature,  with  how  much  greater  de- 
light do  we  seize  the  proofs  vouch- 
safed to  us  in  history  of  that  eternal 
law,  by  which  the  affairs  of  the  uni- 
verse are  governed  ?  How  much  more 
do  we  rejoice  to  find  that  the  order  to 
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phjiittl  nitare  owes  its  exii- 
KM  pcqietiiityy  does  not  itop  at 
tim  tfaredtold  of  natkwial  life — that  the 
world  it  noifiiAerless,  and  that 
Ibnnad  to  look  before  and  after, 
is  not  abandoned  to  confoaion  and 
mmrmitj  ? 

Foitile  and  comprehenaiTO  indeed 

ia  the  domain  of  hiatory,  comprising 

the    vbole   re^on   of   jprobabilities 

widda  ila  joriidiedon — all  the  yarioua 

into  which  man  has  been  cast 

tlw  Afferent  scenes  in  which  he 

leeo  called  upon  to  act  or  suffer ; 

kis  power  and  his  weaknessi  his  follj 

sna  his  wisdomiy  bis  ▼irtoes  in  their 

hcightf   his   yices   in   the 

abjM  of  thttr  degradation,  are 

dupiMj9d  before  OS,  in  their  struggles* 

■kwiinidns,  and  infinitely  diversified 

edibinsrions :    an    inheritance   be- 

jead  all  price— a  vast  repository  of 

noitful  and  immortal  truths.     There 

IsBothia^  so  mean  or  so  dignified; 

■othiDg  so  obecore  or  so  glorious; 

■o  question  so  abstrusof  no  problem 

so  sabtile^  no  difficulty  so  arduous,  no 

sitnatioa  so  critical,  of  which  we  may 

not  demand  from  history  an  account 

aad  dnddation.    Here  we  find  all  that 

the  toil,  and  Tirtoes,  and  sufferings, 

and  genios,  and  experience,  of  our 

ipedes  have  laboured  for  successiTo 

goMrationa  to  accumulate  and  pre- 


serve. The  fruit  of  their  blood,  of 
their  labour,  of  their  doubts,  and  their 
struggles,  is  before  us — a  treasure  that 
no  malignity  can  corrupt,  or  violence 
talLe  away.  And  above  all,  it  is  here 
that,', when  tormented  by^doubt,  or 
startled  by  anomalies,  stung  by  disap- 
pointment, or  exasperated  by  injus- 
tice, we  may  look  for  consolation  and 
encouragement.  As  we  see  the  same 
events,  that  to  those  who  witnessed 
them  must  have  appeared  isolated 
and  capricious,  tending  to  one  great 
end,  and  accomplishing  one  specific 
purpose,  we  may  learn  to  infer  that 
those  which  appear  to  us  -most  extra- 
ordinary, are  alike  subservient  to  a 
wise  and  benevolent  dispensation. 
Poetry,  the  greatest  of  all  critics  has 
told  us,  has  this  advantage  over  his- 
tory, that  the  lessons  which  it  fur- 
nishes are  not  mixed  and  confined  to 
particular  cases,  but  pure  and  univer- 
sal. Studied,  however,  in  this  spirit, 
history,  while  it  improves  the  reason, 
may  satisfy  the  heart,  enabling  us  to 
await  with  patience  the  lesson  of  the 
great  instructor.  Time,  and  to  employ 
the  mighty  elements  it  places  within 
our  reach,  to  the  only  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  all  knowledge — *'  The  ad- 
rancement  of  God's  glory,  and  the 
relief  of  man*s  estate." 
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Nb.  V: 

T^  Vxbi-oBT  FeA«t. 

[Ttaii  ntfble  lyrie  is  perh&tM  tbe  hatpfolest  of  ill  thdiif  t^oeinii  lil  i 
SeHiliki'  hik  blendbd  thb  claSsibAl  8t)!rit  with  thii  morb  dbeti  and  tgbdel*  t 
sObhy  Irhieh  b^lotigs  to  modttHt  rbtnancie.  The  ittdiTifluttlit/  of  ih6  b 
ltttrodtlb<5d  is  cattmlly  presdrrdd.  Tfa^  fbsd6r  is  br^fy  #hel^  tetxiiild< 
itdniblr ;  Shd  yet»  as  A  GerWMi  crlHe  bai  obserted,  ihert  is  dh  Ufide^  cU 
of  i^tinttnt  wbibh  bbtrayS  tbb  thbtigbtftll  Northerh  tblbstrel.  this  d^t 
jflhohi  the  «irt  Of  the  Po^ih  tiefred  as  an  itaiitaiiob,  biit  bbttstltiikeS  lis 
bhaM  AS  ah  oH^tial  c0m))0sitib1i.  Its  ihlptrdtlbn  r\M  frbni  k  soared  pi 
Hdllbhldi  but  the  strbaitilets  it  feb^Tbs  at  bhcb  adulMrkte  add  febrich,  d 
ehabgb  thb  tttbtkphOf)  it  has  thb  bosttlme  and  the  gtiSto  of  thb  G^eek;  Vil 
tdttihg  ddWii  of  thb  bolott^  bethijS  the  Germin.] 

Tflfc  statbly  Wilis  bf  Troy  hid  Mbkerii 

Hbi*  toWers  and  tbihples  Strewed  tbd  Soil ; 
The  Sons  of  HbiiaSi  yiotory-dfiuikedi 

RibhiV  Itdett  With  the  spoil, 
h^  dh  thdi^  Ibfljr  batks  reclih*d 

Albb|^  thb  Hellespbtttine  Sirkhd  \ 
A  glbesdttb  fHHtfht  thb  favouring  tHhd 

Shili  bbir  to  Grbbbd*s  glbribnS  liftd ; 

Add  glebSdiflb  sbunds  the  chiUnted  Stiiid, 
As  towards  the  hbusehold  iltait^taop^, 
Eidh  bark  IriclibcM  thb  paldted  prb#— 

Fcne  Hbmb  shftU  Sdliie  a j^aid  I 

And  theni  the  Trojad  women^  weepingi 

Sit  ranged  in  maoy  a  lengthening  row  | 
Their  heedless  locks,  dishoTell'd,  sweeping 

Adown  the  wan  cheeks  worn  with  woe. 
No  festiTe  sounds  that  peal  along, 

Tkeir  mournful  dirge  can  overwhelm ; 
Through  hymns  of  joy  one  sorrowing  song 

Commingled,  wails  the  ruin*d  realm. 

*'  Farewell,  beloTed  shores !  **  it  said, 
^*  From  home  afar  behold  us  torn. 
By  foreign  lords  as  captiTes  borne — 

Ah,  happy  are  the  Dead  T* 

And  Calchas,  while  the  altars  blaze. 

Invokes  the  high  gods  to  their  feast  I 
On  Pallas,  mighty  or  to  raise 

Or  shatter  cities,  call*d  the  Priest— 
And  Him,  who  wreathes  around  the  land 

The  girdle  of  his  watery  world. 
And  Zeus,  from  whose  almighty  band 

The  terror  and  the  l>olt  are  hurl'd. 

Success  at  last  awards  the  crown-— 
The  long  and  weary  war  is  past ; 
Time's  destined  circle  ends  at  last— 

And  fairn  the  Mighty  Town  I 

The  Son  of  Atreus,  king  of  men. 

The  muster  of  the  hosts  sunrey'd. 
How  dwindled  from  the  thousands,  when 

Along  Scamander  first  array'd  I 
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With  sorrow  an^  tbo  ekhtdy  thought) 

The  Great  JUh^'i  mMf  look  grew  dinH^ 
Of  all  the  host!  to  Illoh  brought^ 

How  few  to  GfrMee  returti  whh  hiili  I 
'    Still  let  the  song  to  gladness  call. 

For  thos^  Who  tM  their  hcttne  Ahall  gfeei  !— 
For  them  the  bloomilig  life  is  switet} 
Return  is  not  for  all ! 

Nor  all  who  red^h  their  nitlte  land 

May  long  the  Jej  of  Weleotlie  feel — 
Beside  the  household  godA  may  stand 

Grim  Mitrther  with  ftwaitieg  steel  f 
And  they  Who  'scape  the  fbe»  nay  die 

Bentalh  tbft  fbul  familiar  gltite. 
Thus  He^  to  whdse  propbede  eye 

Her  light  the  Wise  Miderttt  fare :— i 

*'  Ah !  blest  whose  hearth,  to  memory  true. 
The  goddiiss  keeps  unstaili'd  and  pure^ 
For  woman's  gnile  is  deep  and  snrei 

And  Falsehood  lores  the  New !  ** 

The  Spartan  eyes  his  Helen's  ehafms. 

By  the  best  blood  of  Greece  recaptured  9 
Round  that  fair  form  his  glowing  arms^ 

(A  second  bridAl)-^wreatbs  enraptured. 
"  Woe  waits  the  work  of  eril  bbth-^ 

RoTenge  to  deeds  unblest  is  glTen  I 
For  watchful  o*er  the  things  of  earth> 

The  eternal  Cbnneii- Halls  of  Heaten^ 

Yes,  ill  shall  ever  ill  repay— 
JoTe  to  the  impious  handt  that  stain 
The  Altar  of  MSA's  H^ai^thi  agam 

The  doomer^  doddi  shall  Weigh  1  ** 

''  Well  thejr^  reserred  for  joy  to  day/' 

Cried  ddt  Olleus'  Taliank  sedi 
<<  May  laud  the  fateuring  godk  who  Away 

Our  eartht  their  easy  thrones  upon  | 
Without  a  eboiee  they  mete  out  doom^ 

Our  wee  or  welfare  Hasard  giTel>*a 
Patroclus  sittnbers  iti  the  tombf 

And  all  unharm'd  Thersiiea  liresi 

While  luck  and  life  to  eTery  one 
Blind  Fate  dispensesi  wril  may  they 
Enjoy  the  life  and  luck  to  day 

By  whom  the  prise  Is  won  I 

"  Yes,  war  will  still  devour  the  best  I^^ 

Brother,  renrtmber*d  in  this  hour  I 
His  shade  sbcpuld  be  in  feasts  a  gUest» 

Whose  form  was  in  %hA  strife  a  tower ! 
What  time  our  ships  the  Trcgan  firedi 

Thine  arm  to  Qreeee  thd  Mfety  gave — 
The  prite  |o  which  thji^  soul  Aspiredi 

The  crafty  wrested  f^etn  the  brattfit 


•Ul 


.  I  2iMd  we  ssy  t6  tiie  general  reader,  that  60e«s  tiere  afludita  to  the  itrife  between 
AM  sad  UijMes,  wliieii  lias  JTumislied  a  Bubjtect  to  the  6feelc  tregic  poet,  who  has 
hfieted,  SMre  strikingly  than  any  historian,  dial  intense  emulation  M  glory,  aad  that 
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Peace  to  thine  efer-holy  rest-* 

Not  thine  to  fall  before  the  foe  I 

^ax  alone  laid  AJax  low : 
Ah— wrath  destroys  the  best  I" 

To  his  dead  sire— (the  Dorian  king) — 

The  bright-hair'd  Pyrrhus,^  poors  the  wine  :— 
*^  Of  every  lot  that  life  can  bringy 

My  souly  great  Father,  prizes  thine. 
Whate'er  the  goods  of  earth,  of  all. 

The  highest  and  the  holiest — Fame  I 
For  when  the  Form  in  dnst  shall  fall. 

O'er  dust  triumphant  liyes  the  Name  I 

Brafe  Man,  thy  light  of  glory  never 
Shall  fade,  while  song  to  man  shall  last ; 
The  Living  soon  from  earth  are  pass'd, 

*  ThS  D£AD— ENDUaS  FOR  EVSJil*  *' 

'*  While  silent  in  their  grief  and  shame. 

The  conquer*d  hear  the  conqueror*s  praise,*' 
Quoth  Tydeus'  son,  *'  let  Hector's  Came, 

In  me,  his  foe,  its  witness  ruse ! 
Who,  battling  for  the  altar-hearth, 

A  brave  defender,  bravelv  fell- 
It  takes  not  from  the  victor  s  worth. 

If  honour  with  the  vanquishM  dwell. 

Who  falleth  for  the  alUr-hearth, 
A  rock  and  a  defence  laid  low. 
Shall  leave  behind  him,  in  the  foe. 

The  lips  that  speak  hia  worth  1" 

Lo,  Nestor  now,  whose  stately  age 
Through  threefold  lives  of  mortals  lives  1 — 

The  laurel'd  bowl,  the  kingly  sage 
To  Hector's  tearful  mother  gives. 

'^  Drink — in  the  draught  new  strength  is  glowing, 
The  grief  it  bathes  forgets  the  smart ! 

O  Bacchus !  wond'rous  Iwons  bestowing. 
Oh  how  thy  balsam  heals  the  heart  I 
Drink— in  the  draught  new  vigour  gloweth. 
The  grief  it  bathes  forgets  Uie  smart— 
And  balsam  to  the  breaking  heart. 
The  healing  god  bestoweth. 

^'  As  Niobe,  when  weeping  mute. 

To  angry  gods  the  scorn  and  prey. 
But  tasted  of  the  charmM  fruit. 

And  cast  despair  itself  away ; 
So,  while  unto  thy  lips,  its  shore. 

This  stream  of  life  enohanted  flows, 
RememberM  grief,  that  stung  before. 

Sinks  down  to  Lethe's  calm  repose. 

So,  while  unto  thy  Ups,  its  shore. 
The  stream  of  life  enchanted  flows— 
Drown'd  deep  in  Lethe's  calm  repose. 

The  grief  that  stung  before !" 


mortal  agony  in  defeat,  which  made  the  main  seeret  of  the  prodigioua  energy  of  the 
Greek  characUr  ?     The  poet,  in  taking  hU  hero  from  the  Homeric  age,  endowed  Urn 
with  the  feelingi  of  the  Athenian  republicans  he  addressed, 
^  Neoptolemns,  the  son  of  Achilles. 
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Seized  br  the  god— behold  the  dark 

And  dreaming  Prophetess^  arise  I 
She  gaies  from  the  lofty  bark» 

Where  Home's  dim  yapour  wraps  the  skiet^ 
*<  A  Tapoar»  all  of  hnman  birth ! 

As  mists  ascending,  seen  and  gone» 
So  fade  earth's  great  ones  from  the  earthy 

And  leave  the  changeless  gods  alone ! 

Behind  the  steed  that  skirs  awaj. 
Or  on  the  galley's  deck — sits  Care ! 
To-morrow  comes — and  Life  is  where  ? 

At  least— we'll  lire  to-day !" 


Rudolph  or  Hapsburg.— .A  Ballad. 

iiicbs  properly  classes  this  striking  ballad  (together  with  the  yet  grander 
the  ^'  Fight  with  the  Dragon")  amongst  those  designed  to  depict  and 
lie  Tirtue  of  Humility.  The  source  of  the  story  Is  in  iGgidius  Tschudi — 
8  chronicler — and  Schiller  (who,  as  Hinrichs  suggests,)  probably  met 
in  the  researches  connected  with  the  compositions  of  his  drama,  **  Wil- 
*eU,"  appears  to  have  adhered,  with  much  fidelity,  to  the  original  nar- 

At  Aachen,  in  imperial  state. 

In  that  time-hallo w*d  hall  renown'd. 
At  solemn  feast  King  Rudolf  sate. 

The  day  that  saw  the  hero  crown*d ! 
Bohemia  and  thy  Palgrave,  Rhine, 
GIyc  this  the  feast,  and  that  the  wine ; 

The  Arch  Electoral  Seven, 
Like  choral  stars  around  the  sun. 
Gird  him  whose  hand  a  world  has  won. 
The  anointed  choice  of  Heayen. 

In  galleries  raised  above  the  pomp, 
Pres8*d  crowd  on  crowd,  their  panting  way ; 

And  with  the  joy-resounding  tromp. 
Rang  out  the  million's  loud  hurra  1 

For  closed  at  last  the  age  of  slaughter. 

When  human  blood  was  pour'd  as  water — 
Law  dawns  upon  the  world !  f 

Sharp  Force  no  more  shall  right  the  wrong. 

And  grind  the  weak  to  crown  the  strong — 
War*B  camage«flag  is  furl'd ! 

In  Rudolfs  hand  the  goblet  shines— 

And  guly  rouud  the  board  look'd  he  ; 
"  And  proud  the  feast,  and  bright  the  wines, 

My  kingly  heart  feels  glad  to  me  1 
Yet  where  the  lord  of  sweet  desire^ 
Who  moves  the  heart  beneath  the  lyre. 

And  dulcet  Sound  Divine  ? 
Dear  from  my  youth  the  craft  of  song. 
And  what  as  knight  I  loved  so  long. 
As  Kaisar,  still  be  mine." 


idra. 

.Stermlly,  *'  A  judge  (ein  rlchter)  was  again  upon  the  eorth."  The  word  sab- 
d  in  the  tntntlation,  is  introduced  in  order  to  recall  to  the  reader  the  fublimo 
pven,  not  without  justice,  to  Rudolf  of  Hapsbuif,  vis.,  **  Tin  Livivo  Law." 


Lot  from  the  circle  bendiof;  there, 

With  iwee^ in^  rohe  the  B«rd  appegrfi 
A«  ailver,  whtto  Ilia  glcBminif  hair, 

BleBch'd  by  (he  iJiaify  wind^  pf  year{: 
"  And  mnaic  nteeps  in  guideii  atriugs — 
The  miDttrel'e  hire,  the  Love  be  img;  j 

WellW"Dloli>i°[l>e  All 
High  thouglitB  &uA  ardent  bouIb  desire  l-;^ 
Whit  wgnld  tfie  Rdsar  from  the  lyr^ 

Amldtt  the  ban'iuet-hall  ?  " 
The  Greet  Ods  miHed— "  Not  niiia  the  iwaj— 

The  tDiutrel  owdb  a  loftier  power — 
A  mightier  kiDf  tmpireB  the  laj — 

Ita  heet— Thi  Impdlbi  or  the  Hodk  ! " 
As  through  wide  air  the  ternpeali  eireep, 
Aa  gifttt  Me  eprinKB  from  nretie  dMp, 

Or  lone  uatroddea  glen; 
Bo  from  dark  hfd4Mi  fount  within, 
Coqut  SaHfti  iu  owd  wild  worid  to  win 

Amidtt  the  iduU  of  men  I " 
Switt  with  the  fire  the  (niaitrpl  glpw'd. 

And  Ipn^  th^  made  ewept  tlie  ear : — 
<■  Forth  to  the  eliue  a  Hero  rodcf 

To  hunt  the  bonadiiig  chamoiB-deer : 
With  shaft  and  born  the  iqoire  behind  ;— 
Through  greeiiawari}  nie^di  the  nder*  wlnd^- 

A  BiDall  aweet  bell  the j  hear. 
Lo,  with  the  Hoar,  ii  holf  man, — 
Before  bin  atridea  the  aaferlatatif 

And  the  belt  aonnds  near  and  near. 
Ttie  noble  hnntei  down-iDcKued 

Hii  revereDt  head  and  lobeu'd  •;•> 
And  hoDour'd  with  t  Chriatian'a  mind 

The  Christ  who  lotea  bumilitf  t 
Lend  through  the  pasture,  brawla  and  ravea 
A  brook— the  ridna  had  fed  the  wnTeai 

And  torrents  from  the  bill. 
Hia  aandal  ahoon  the  priest  nubound. 
And  laid  the  Hoat  upon  the  ground. 

And  near'd  the  swollen  nil  t 
«  Wh^t  Tonldst  iito^,  gris^t  ?"  tl}e  Couift  begap, 

Ab',  marvelling  inpcb,  be  haltei)  there. 
"  Sir  Coant,  I  seek'  a  ctyipg  pap. 

Sore  hungering  for  toe  beaieaij  fare. 
The  bridge  chat  once  it|  safety  g^TOf 
Rent  by  tl^  anger  of  the  wsTe, 
Drif^  down  the  tide  belor- 
Yet  barefoot  now,  I  willjobt  tpai 
(The  aoui  that  see^  ils  Qod,  to  pbRef) 

ThroDgh'tbe  wild  wave  fit  go  I " 
He  gave  that  priett  the  knightly  ateed, 

He  reach'd  that  priest  the  lordly  reins. 
That  he  might'serte  the  aiok  mari's  Witi, 

Nor  slight  the  ta^  that  beaven  ordains. 
He  took  the  horw  tho  squire  bestrgde ; 
On  to  the  chose  the  hunter  rode, 

On  to  the  sick  the  priest  I 
And  w^efi  the  morrow's  iiin  waa  red,    ; 
The  ierrant  of  the  Saviour  l^ea 
3ack  to  iie' lord  tho  beast. 
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"  Not  HcBveD  Hora^Q^,"  the  horo  o^e^^ 

"  Tbat  e'er  to  c bin  or  battle  in'pnt ' 

These  lioiba  tho  Hcred  itoed  b«ibi|]^ 

Tbat  oiiee  my  Maker'i'image'bore'I 

Bot  not  for  sale  or  bkrier  Ki'*eD  j' 

HeiicijfuTih  its  Muter  it  ttie  Heaven— 

AIj  tribute  to  tbat  Siag, 
Prom  whonr  I  held  as  Spfi,  aWp  blrtl), 
Hoiiour,  rqiipVpj  th^  gpodi  of  eWlli 

Ltfe,  and  each  Iimf  i)(jnS<" 
<i  So  wtj  the  God  *bo  Uleth  never 

To  bwr  the  weak  and  guide  tbe  dim, 
To  Ibee  giTe  honour  here  and  ever. 
At  thou  haat  duly  hononr'it  Him  1 
Far-famed  ev'n  now  through  Swilierland 
Tbf  geooroui  heirt  iflil  d«p])(leff  band  j 

And  fafr  from  thine  embrace 
Sis  danghien  bloom — ui  ctorm  to  briQ^rr- 
Blert  «f  thp  Paughterf  of  »  Krao— 

The  Mottipn  of*  R&cbI" 

Tbe  mightj  Kaiaar  lieard  amased  • 

Hii  heart  wh  in  tbe  dayi  of  old: 

Into  the  minitrel's  ejei  he  giied — 

Tbat  tale  the  Kaisar't  own  b^  told. 
Yea,  in  the  bard,  the  piieat  he  knewi 
And  in  the  purple  veil'd  from  view  ' 

Tbe  gush  of  hoi  j  tear*. 
A  tbrill  tbrongh  that  vatt  ai 
And  every  hei^t  the  godlike  n 
Havering  God,  reverea ! 


Tbb  Wmot  OF  Ekbob. 
Three  errors  there  are,  that  for  ever  ^T6  fonnd 

Ud  the  iipi  of  ^he  gooitt  pii  the  lips  of  tbe  p^tt; 
But  emptj  their  meaning  and  holfow  ihelir  80iui4-~ 

And  alight  is  the  comfort  the;  bring  to  the  breast. 
Tl)e  fruits  of  eitatence  escape  from  tbe  clasp 
Of  tbe  seeker  who  strives  but  the^  abadows  to  gTt^p-7 
So  long  as  Man  dreams  of  some  Age  in  His  life 

When  the  Right  and  the  Good  will  all  evil  subdue) 
For  iba  Right  and  the  Good  lead  us  ever  to  strife. 

And  wherever  tbejt  load  us,  the  Fiend  will  pursue. 
And  (till  from  the  earth  borne,  and  stifled  at  lenglb) 
The  earth  that  be  touches  still  gift*  him  with  strength  1  f 
So  long  as  Haa  fancies  that  Fortune  will  live. 

Like  a  bride  with  her  lover,  united  with  Worth ; 
For  her  ravotirs,  aUa  t  to  the  mean  she  will  ^f*— 

And  Virtue'  possesses  no  title  to  d^rthl 
That  Foreigner  wanders  to  regions  afar, 
Where  tbe  lands  of  her  birthright  immortally  are  I 

*  This  iimile  li  nobly  conceired,  bat  eipnsMd  aomtwhat  otMcunlj.  A>  Hercules 
Elended  in  vain  agaiuit  Anlcniil  lbs  Sou  of  Karib, —  so  long  a*  Ifae  Eorih  gavs  her 
lat  ofigpriog  new  itrenglb  in  tufj  f*"i — '"  '?■'  ""''  conlenda  in  tsid  wiih  itII — 
I  DBIural  eirth-born  enemy,  while  t)i>  "ry  contact  of  tbe  earth  iiiTigoratee  tha 
■■7  for  tbe  Blmggle.  Aod  la  Antm  wu  dale  at  latl^  when  Heicalei  lifted  blm 
ai  the  eartb  aod  alrauglad  him  while  nWd  aloft,  so  can  itie  fool  ilay  the  •iwni]', 
«  dedrv,  the  paaloD,  ihe  evil,  the  earth's  n&jwing,)  when  bMhng  it  from  earili 
d^  and  stifliDsJt  in  tbe  faigbsr  air,  ^  .-■.   .    —■ 
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So  long  as  Man  dreams  thai*  to  mortali  a  gift^ 
The  Truth  in  her  fnlnen  of  splendour  idll  shine ; 

The  reil  of  the  goddess  no  earth-bom  may  lift. 
And  all  we  can  learn  is— to  guess  and  di? ine  1 

Dost  thou  seek,  in  a  dogma^  to  prison  her  form  ? 

The  spirit  flies  forth  on  the  wings  of  the  storm ! 

O^  Noble  Soul  I  fly  from  delusions  like  these^ 

More  heavenly  belief  be  it  thine  to  adore ; 
Where  the  Ear  never  hearkens^  the  Eye  never  sees^ 

Meet  the  rivers  of  Beanty  and  Truth  evermore ! 
Not  without  thee  the  streams— there  the  Dull  seek  them  ;*-No ! 
Look  within  thee — ^behold  both  the  fount  and  the  flow ! 


Thb  Words  ov  Bbuef. 

Three  Words  will  I  name  thee — around  and  about. 
From  the  lip  to  the  lip,  fbU  of  meaning,  they  flee ; 

But  they  had  not  their  birth  in  the  being  without. 
And  the  heart,  not  the  lip,  must  their  oracle  be ! 

And  all  worth  in  the  man  shall  for  ever  be  o*er 

When  in  those  Three  Words  he  believes  no  more. 

Man  is  made  fbeb  I— Man,  by  birthright,  is  free. 
Though  the  tyrant  may  deem  him  but  bom  for  his  tool. 

Whatever  the  shout  of  the  rabble  may  be — 
Whatever  the  ranting  misuse  of  the  fool — 

Still  fear  not  the  Slave,  when  he  breaks  from  his  chain. 

For  the  Man  made  a  Freeman  grows  safe  in  his  gain. 

And  Virtue  is  more  than  a  shade  or  a  sound. 
And  Man  may  her  voice,  in  this  being,  obey  ; 

And  though  ever  he  slip  on  the  stony  ground. 
Yet  ever  again  to  the  g^like  way. 

Though  her  wisdom  our  wisdom  may  not  perceive. 

Yet  the  childlike  spirit  can  still  believe. 

And  a  God  there  is  I — over  Space,  over  Time, 

While  the  Human  Will  rocks,  like  a  reed,  to  and  fro, 

Lives  the  Will  of  the  Holy — A  Purpose  Sublime, 
A  Thought  woven  over  creation  oelow ; 

Changing  and  shifting  the  All  we  inherit. 

But  changeless  through  all  One  Immutable  Spirit! 

Hold  fast  the  Three  Words  of  Belief— though  about 
From  the  lip  to  the  lip,  full  of  meaning  they  flee ; 

Yet  they  take  not  their  birth  from  the  being  without — 
But  a  voice  from  within  must  their  oracle  be ; 

And  never  all  worth  in  the  Man  can  be  o*er. 

Till  in  those  Three  Words  he  believes  no  more.     '^ 


The  Might  of  Song* 

A  rain-flood  from  the  mountain-riven. 
It  leaps,  in  thunder,  forth  to  Day, 

Before  its  rush  the  crags  are  driven-* 
The  oaks  uprooted,  wliirFd  away-— 

Aw'd,  yet  in  awe  all  wildly  glad'ning. 
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The  Btartled  wanderor  halts  below ; 
He  hears  the  rock-ttorn  waters  mad'ning* 

Nor  wits  the  source  from  whence  they  QO^^^ 
So,  from  their  hig^h,  mysterious  Founts  alooff. 
Stream  on  the  silenc'd  world  the  Waves  of  Song  ! 

Kuit  with  the  threads  of  life*  for  ever. 

By  those  dread  Powers  that  weave  the  woof>— • 
Whose  art  the  singer's  spell  can  sever? 

Whose  breast  has  mail  to  music  proof? 
Lo,  to  the  Bardf  a  wand  of  wonder 

The  Herald  ^  of  the  Gods  has  given : 
He  sinks  the  soul  the  death-realm  under^ 

Or  lifts  it  breathless  up  to  heaven- 
Half  sport,  half  earnest,  rocking  its  devotion 
Upon  the  tremulous  ladder  of  emotion. 

h»,  when  the  halls  of  Mirth  are  crowded, 

Portentoui',  on  the  wanton  scene — 
Some  Fate,  before  from  wisdom  shrouded. 

Awakes  and  awes  the  souls  of  Men — 
Befiire  that  Stranger  from  another, 

Behold  how  this  world's  great  ones  bow— 
Mivm  joys  their  idle  cUmour  smother. 

The  mask  is  vanished  from  the  brow — 
And  from  Truth's  sudden,  solemn  fla^  unfurl'd. 
Fly  all  the  craven  Falsehoods  of  the  World  I 

So,  rapt  from  every  care  and  folly. 

When  spreads  abroad  the  lofly  lay» 
The  Human  kindles  to  the  Holy, 

And  into  Spirit  soars  the  Clay  I 
One  with  the  Gods  the  Bard  :  before  him 

All  things  unclean  and  earthly  fly — 
Hush'd  are  all  meaner  powers,  and  o*er  him 

The  dark  fate  swoops  unharroing  by ; 
And  while  the  Soother's  magic  measures  flow, 
Smooth'd  every  wrinkle  on  the  brows  of  Woe  I 

Even  as  a  child  that,  after  pining 

For  the  sweet  absent  mother— hears 
Her  voice — and,  round  her  neok  entwining 

Young  arms,  vents  all  his  soul  in  tears ;— • 
So,  by  harsh  custom  far  estranged, 

Along  the  glad  and  guileless  track. 
To  childhood's  happy  home,  unchanged. 

The  swift  song  waAs  the  wanderer  back— 
Snatch'd  from  the  coldness  of  unloving  Art 
To  Nature's  mother  arms — to  Nature's  glowing  heart  I 


Honour  to  Woman. 

Honour  to  Woman  !     To  her  it  b  given 

To  garden  the  earth  with  the  roses  of  Heaven  ! 

All  blessed,  she  linketh  the  Loves  in  their  choir- 
In  the  veil  of  the  Graces  her  beaaty  concealing. 
She  tends  on  each  altar  that's  hallow'd  to  Feeling, 

And  keeps  ever-living  the  fire! 
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From  the  bounds  of  Truth  careering, 

Man*8  strong  spirit  wildly  sweeps^ 
With  each  hasty  impulse  veeriiigy 

Down  to  Passion's  troubled  (kieps. 
And  his  hearty  contented  ncTer, 

Greeds  to  grapple  with  the  Far, 
Chasing  his  own  dream  for  ever. 

On  through  numy  a  distant  Star  I 

But  Woman  with  looks  that  can  charm  and  enehaia^ 
Lureth  back  at  her  beck  the  wild  truant  agdn. 

By  the  spell  of  her  presence  beguil'd — 
In  the  home  of  the  Mother  her  modest  abode» 
And  modest  the  manners  by  Nature  bestow'd 

On  Nature's  most  exquisite  child  I 

Bruised  and  voni«  but  fiercely  breaatiogy 

Foe  to  foe^  the  angry  strife; 
Man  the  Wild  One^  never  resting^ 

Roams  along  the  troubled  life ; 
What  he  planneth^  still  pursuing ; 

Vainly  as  the  Hydra  bleeds^ 
Crest  the  severed  crest  renewing— ^ 

Wish  to  withered  wish  succeeds. 

But  Woman  at  peace  with  all  being*  reposes* 
And  seeks  from  the  Moment  to  gather  the  roses— 

whose  sweets  to  her  culture  belong. 
Ah  I  richer  than  he,  though  his  soul  reigneth  o'er 
The  mighty  dominion  of  Genius  and  Lore* 

And  the  infiuite  Circle  of  Song. 

Strong*  and  proudj  and  8elf-depending« 

Man's  cold  bosom  beats  alone ; 
Heart  with  heart  divinely  blending^ 

In  the  love  that  Gods  have  known* 
Souls'  swe^t  interchauge  of  feelings 

Mating  tears — he  never  knowst 
Each  hard  sense  the  faiM^  ope  steeling* 

Arms  against  a  world  of  foes. 

Alive,  as  the  wind-harp*  how  lightly  soever 
If  woo'd  by  the  Zephyr*  to  music  will  qulyeri 

Is  Woman  to  Hope  and  to  Fear ; 
Ah*  tender  one !  stiU  at  the  shadow  of  grjeviqg* 
How  quiver  the  chprds-^-bow  thy  l.osjm  i^  heaving— 

How  trembles  thy  glance  throng li  ihe  teart 

Man's  dominion*  war  and  labour ; 

Might  to  right  the  Statute  gave ; 
Laws  are  in  the  Scythian's  sabre ; 

Where  the  Mode  reign'd — see  the  Slave  I 
Peace  and  Meekness  grimly  routing* 

Prowls  the  War-lust*  rude  and  wild ; 
Eris  rages*  hoanely  shouting* 

Where  the  vanbh'd  Graces  smil'd. 

But  Woman,  the  Soft  One,  persuasively  prayelii-^ 
Of  the  Senses  she  eharmeth*  the  sceptre  she  awaynth ; 

She  lulls*  as  she  looks  from  above* 
The  Discord  whose  Hell  for  its  victims  is  gaping* 
And  blending  awhile  ihe  .or^ever  escaping* 

Whiep^n  iiatolo  the  Image  of  Loy^J 
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The  Piqht  with  tbi  Dkaoom. 

Who  coiDM?— .why  nubM  fail  and  load, 
Tbrongb  lue  mgd  itrMt  tb>  hnrtlin;  oroirdf 
li  RhodM  oo  fits  ? — Hnrnb  I— «l4iig 
Fuier  and  fast  ■torm*  the  Ibropgt 
Hiijh  totrere  a  shape  in  knightlirgari)^ 
Behold  the  Eider  and  the  Barbt 
Bthiud  is  dragg'd  a  voodroiu  load  t 
B«D«ath  what  monater  groan  i  tbe  road  ? 
The  horrid  Jawi — the  Crocodile, 

The  lb  ape  the  mightier  Dragon,  ibowa — 
From  M&D  to  Mooater  ali  the  while— 

Tbe  alternate  wonder  glanuog  goei. 

^ont  thoDBandf,  with  a  aiagle  voioe, 
"  BeboUl  tba  Dragoni  and  njoioe, 
Sifc  roTM  the  herd,  and  aafa  the  twain  t 
Lo  t— there  the  SUyer— here  the  Slain  I 
Pull  many  a  breut,  a  galtant  lile, 
Raa  waged  agalnat  the  gbaitl;  ilrUe, 
And  ne'er  reium'd  to  mortal  Sight — 
Hurr^,  then,  for  tbe  Hero  Kn^'bt  V 
So  to  tbe  Cloister,  where  the  voVd 

And  p«erlees  Brethren  of  St  John 
la  condave  sit — that  iea-like  orowdi 

Wave  upon  wave,  goea  thundering  on. 

High  o'er  tbe  reet,  the  ehief  U  aeen^ 
There  wends  tbe  Knight  with  modest  mien  | 
Ponra  through  the  galleriai  raiaed  for  all 
AboTo  that  Hero-coDDcil  Hall, 
The  crowd — And  thna  tbe  Victor  One  :— 
"  Prince — the  knight'i  duly  I  have  done. 
The  Dragon  that  deTonr'd  the  land 
Lies  slain  beneath  thj  serTBQt'a  hand  { 
Frcr,  o'er  the  paitnre,  rote  the  flocks-— 

And  free  the  idler'a  itepa  maj  stray ~r 
And  freely  o'er  tbe  lonely  rockl, 

The  holier  pilgrim  irendi'hla'wsy  t " 

A  lofty  look  tbe  Mailer  gave, 
"  CerteSi"  he  said  ;  "  tliy  deed  Is  brave ; 
Dread  was  the  danger,  dread  the  lighl— ^ 
Bold  deeds  bring  famo  to  vulvar  kciglil; 
fiiit  say,  what  iways  wirb  hollar  laws 
The  knight  who  sees  lu  Cbriet  bis  cuuse. 
And  wears  the  crosst- "— Tlicn  every  cheek 
Grew  pale  to  hear  the  Master  speak  ; 
But  nobler  was  die  blush  that  spreiid 

Hit  face^the  Victor's  of  tlio  day — 
Aa  bending  lowly — "  Prince,"  he  said ; 

"  Ifia  nobleat  dnty — to  uaETl" 


"And  yet  tb 
The  cUe/,  - 


And  dar«d  thy  aaered  sword  to  wield 
For  &nie  in  a  forbidden  field." 
*■  Blatter,  thy  judgment,  howioe'er 
It  leu,  dU  aU  U  mU,  fi)riMar— 
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Thy  law  in  spirit  and  in  will, 
I  had  no  thought  but  to  fulfil. 
Not  rashy  as  some>  did  I  depart 

A  Christian's  blood  in  vain  to  shed ; 
But  hoped  by  skill*  and  strove  by  art» 

To  make  my  life  avenge  the  dead. 

<*  Five  of  our  Order,  in  renown 
The  war-gems  of  our  saintly  crown» 
The  martyr's  glory  bought  with  life ; 
'Twas  then  thy  law  forbade  the  strife. 
Yet  in  my  heart  there  gnaw*dy  like  fire» 
Proud  sorrow,  fed  with  stern  desire : 
In  the  still  visions  of  the  night. 
Panting,  I  fought  the  fanjcied  fight; 
And  when  the  morrow  glimmering  came» 

With  tales  of  ravage  freshly  done^ 
The  dream  remember' df  turn'd  to  shame. 

That  night  should  dare  what  day  should  shnn. 

*'  And  thus  my  fiery  musings  ran — 
*  What  youth  has  learn*d  should  nerve  the  man ; 
How  lived  the  great  in  days  of  old, 
Whose  Fame  to  time  by  bards  is  told — 
Whoy  heathens  though  they  were,  became 
As  gods — upborne  to  heaven  by  fame  ? 
How  proved  they  best  the  heroes  worth  ? 
They  chased  the  monster  from  the  earth — 
They  sought  the  lion  in  his  den — 

They  pierced  the  Cretan's  deadly  maze—* 
Their  noble  blood  gave  humble  men 

Their  happy  birthright — peaceful  days. 

« <  What!  sacredy  but  againbt  the  horde 
Of  Mahoundy  is  the  Christian's  sword  ? 
All  strife,  save  one,  should  he  forbear  ? 
No !  earth  itself  the  Christian's  care — 
From  every  ill  and  every  harm, 
Man's  shield  should  be  the  Christian's  arm. 
Yet  art  o'er  strength  will  oft  prevail. 
And  mind  must  aid  where  heart  may  fail  I  * 
Thus  musing,  oft  I  roam'd  alone. 

Where  wont  the  Hell- born  Beast  to  lie ; 
Till  sudden  light  upon  me  shone. 

And  on  my  hope  broke  victory ! 

"  Then,  Prince,  I  sought  thee  with  the  prayer 

To  breathe  once  more  my  native  air ; 

The  license  given— the  ocean  past^ 

I  reach 'd  the  shores  of  home  at  last. 

Scarce  hail'd  the  old  beloved  land. 

Than  huge,  beneath  the  artbt's  hand. 

To  every  hideous  feature  true. 

The  Dragon's  monster-model  grew. 

The  dwarf 'd,  deformed  limbs  upbore 

The  lengthen'd  body's  ponderous  load ; 
The  scales  the  impervious  surface  wore. 

Like  links  of  bumish'd  harness,  glow'd. 

**  Life-like,  the  huge  neck  secm'd  to  swell. 
And  widely,  as  some  porch  to  bell. 
You  might  the  horrent  jaws  survey,. 
Griesly,  and  grecdiog  for  their  prey. 
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Grim  faogfl  mn  added  terror  gave. 
Like  crags  tlmt  whiten  through  a  cave. 
The  very  tongue  a  sword  io  seeming — 
Tbe  deep-sunk  eyes  in  sparkles  gleaming. 
Where  the  vast  body  ends,  succeed 

The  serpent  spires  around  it  roU'd — 
Woe — woe  to  ridcrt  woe  to  steed. 

Whom  coils  as  fearful  e*er  enfold! 

"All  to  the  awful  life  was  done— 
The  very  hue,  so  ghastly,  won— 
The  grey,  dull  tint : — the  labour  ceased. 
It  stood — half  reptile  and  half  beast  I 
And  now  began  the  mimic  chase; 
Tiro  dogs  I  sought,  of  noblest  race. 
Fierce,  nimble,  tleet,  and  wont  to  scorn 
The  wild  buirs  wrath  and  levell'd  horn ; 
These,  docile  to  my  cheering  cry, 

I  traiu*d  to  bound,  and  rend,  and  spring, 
Now  round  the  Mouster-shape  to  fly, 

Now  to  the  Monster- shape  to  cling  I 

"  And  where  their  gripe  the  best  assails. 
The  belly  left  unsheath'd  in  scales, 
I  taught  the  dexterous  hounds  to  hang 
And  find  the  spot  to  fix  the  fang ; 
Whilst  I,  with  lance  and  mailM  garb, 
Launch'd  on  the  beast  mine  Arab  barb. 
From  purest  race  that  Arab  came. 
And  steeds,  like  men,  are  fired  by  fame. 
Beneath  the  spur  he  chafes  to  rage ; 

Onwards  we  ride  in  full  career— 
I  seem,  in  truth,  the  war  to  wage-^ 

The  monster  reels  beneath  my  spear  I 

"  Albeit,  when  first  the  destrier*  eyed 

The  laidly  thing,  it  swerved  aside. 

Snorted  and  rear'd — and  even  they. 

The  fierce  hounds,  shrank  with  startled  bay ; 

I  ceased  not,  till,  by  custom  bold. 

After  three  tedious  moons  were  told. 

Both  barb  and  hounds  were  trained — nay,  more. 

Fierce  for  the  fight — then  left  tbe  shore! 

Three  days  have  fieeted  since  I  prest 

(Eleturn*dat  length)  this  weleome  soil. 
Nor  once  would  lay  my  limbs  to  rest. 

Till  wrought  the  glorious  crowning  toil. 

**  For  much  it  moved  my  soul  to  know 
The  unslacVning  curse  of  that  grim  foe. 
Frefth  rent,  mens'  bones  lay  bleach'd  and  bare 
Around  the  hell-worm*s  swampy  lair ; 
And  pity  nerved  me  into  steel :— > 
Advice  ?^I  had  a  heart  to  feel. 
And  strength  to  dare  I     So,  to  the  deed. — 
I  caird  my  squires— bestrode  my  steed. 
And  with  my  stalwart  hounds,  and  by 

Lone  secret  paths,  we  gaily  go 
Unseen — at  least  by  human  eye— 

Against  a  worse  than  human  foe ! 


•  War-hone. 
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**  Thou  know*8t  the  ftharp  rock^ftteep  attd  hod^?- 
The  abyss? — ^the  chapel  jjlimmelritig  o*e^F 
Built  by  the  Fearless  Maister's  hatacC 
The  fane  looks  down  on  all  the  land. 
Humble  and  mean  that  house  of  prater — 
Yet  God  hatb  shrinied  a  wonder  thei% : — 
Mother  and  Child»  to  whom  oiPold 
The  Three  Kings  knelt  with  gifts,  behold  f 
By  three  times  thirty  step^t  the  shrine 

The  pilgrim  gains — and  faint,  and  dim^ 
And  dizzy  with  the  height,  divine 

Strength  on  the  aud&n  springs  to  him ! 

**  Yawns  wide  within  that  holy  steep 
A  mighty  catetrn  datk  and  deep- 
By  blessed  stinbeam  ueter  lit — 
Rank  foetid  swamps  engirdle  it  x 
And  there  b^  kilffht,  and  there  by  day. 
Ever  at  watcb*  tne  fiend- worm  lay> 
Holding  the  Hell  of  its  abode 
Fast  by  the  haUow*d  House  of  God. 
And  when  the  pilgrim  gladly  ween*d 

His  feet  had  round  the  healing  way. 
Forth  from  lis  ambush  rush*d  the  fiend. 

And  down  to  darkness  diragg'd  the  prey. 

**  With  solemn  souU  that  solemn  height 
I  clomb,  ere  yet  I  sought  the  fight- 
Kneeling  before  the  cross  within^ 
My  heart,  confessing,  clearM  its  sin. 
Then,  as  befits  the  Christian  knighty 
I  donn*d  the  spotless  surplice  whiter 
And,  by  the  altar,  grasp  d  the  spear  :^ 
So  down  I  sthVde  ^Ith  coUscience  dear — 
Bade  my  leal  squires  afa^  the  deed, 

£fy  death  6r  conquest  cit^wu'd,  await— 
Lea|>l  lightly  bU  mr  lithesome  steed. 

And  gave  to  Odd  h!^  soldier's  fate! 

-!- 

**  Before  me  wide  the  marshes  li^— r 
Started  the  hounds  with  sudden  bay- 
Aghast  iSie  swerving  charger  slanting 
Snorted — then  stood  abrupt  and  panting— 
For  curiing  tiiere>  in  coiled  fojd. 
The  Unutterable  Beast  behold  I 
Lazily  bailkidg  in  the  «un. 
Forth  sprang  tiie  dogfi.    The  fight's  begun  I 
But  h>  I  the  hounds  iu  cowering  fly 

Before  Che  itaighXy  )>oison-breath— 
A  yell,  most  like  the  jackall^  crv, 

HowFd,  mingling  with  that  wind  of  death! 

*'  No  halt— I  gkve  one  cheering  sound* 
Lustily  sprinffs  each  dauntless  ndund— 
Swift  as  the  dauntless  "hounds  advance* 
Whirringly  skirrs  my  stalwart  lanoe— 
Whirringty  slcirn ;  and  'from  the  'scal6 
Bounds*  as  a  reed  aslant  the  mail. 
Onward— but  no  I — the  craven  steed 
Shrink!  from  histdMIHl&at  dread 
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Smitten  aod  seared  before  that  eye 
Of  basiKsk  horror,  and  that  blaat 

Of  death,  it  oni  j  ieeka  to  fly— 
And  half  the  mighty  liope  is  (last  I 

**  A  momeoty  and  to  earth  I  l'eat>i ; 
Swift  from  its  sheath  the  falchion  sif ept ; 
Sirift  on  that  rock-like  mail  it  plied — 
The  rocklike  mail  the  sword  defiled: 
The  monster  lash'd  its  mighty  tM>il — 
Down  hurlM — behold  me  oh  the  soil  I 
Behold  the  hell-jaws  ffaping  wide — 
When  lol  thby  bound— tne  flesh  is  foutid; 

Upon  the  scaleless  parts  they  spring ! 
Springs  either  hound  ;-^the  flesh  is  found — 

It  roars ;  the  blood-dogs  clears  and  bllng  I 


''  No  time  to  foil  its  fastening 
Light,  as  it  writhed,  I  dprang,  and  roto ; 
The  all*  unguarded  place  explored. 
Up  to  the  hilt  I  plunged  the  sword — 
Boried  one  instant  in  the  blood — 
The  next,  upsprang  the  bubbling  flood  I 
The  next,  one  Vastness  spread  the  plain— 
Crush*d  down — the  victor  with  the  slain; 
And  all  was  dark — and  on  the  ground 

My  life,  suspended,  lost  the  sun. 
Till  waking — lo  my  squires  arouhd — 

And  the  dead  foe! my  tale  is  done.** 

iTheh  burst,  as  from  a  common  breast. 

The  eager  laud  so  long  supprest — 

A  thousand  voicesi  choral-blending, 

Up  to  the  vaulted  dome  ascending — 

From  groined  roof  and  banner'd  wall, 

Innsible  echoes  answering  all — 

The  Terr  Brethren,  grave  and  high, 

Foraet  their  state,  and  join  the  err. 

"  With  laurel  wreaths  his  brows  be  crown*d. 

Let  throng  to  throng  his  triumph  tell ; 
Hail  him  all  Rhodes!**— the  Master  frown'd, 

And  raised  his  hand— and  silence  felL 


**  WeU,**  said  that  solemn  voice,  ^  thy  hand 

From  the  wild-beast  hath  freed  the  land* 

An  idol  to  the  People  be ) 

A  foe  our  Order  frowns  on  thee  I 

For  in  thy  heart,  superb  and  vain, 

A  hell- worm  laidlier  than  the  slain. 

To  discord  which  engenders  death. 

Poisons  each  thought  with  baleful  breath ! 

That  hell-worm  is  the  stubborn  Will— 

Oh !  What  were  man  and  nations  worth 
If  each  his  own  desire  fulfll, 

Ajid  law  be  banish*d  from  the  earth  ? 


«i 


Valour  the  Heathen  gives  to  story— 
Obedience  is  the  Christian's  glory  ; 
And  on  that  soil  our  Saviour- God 
As  the  meek  low-bom  mortal  trod. 
We  the  Apostle-knights  were  sworn 
To  laws  thy  darii^  koigfas  to  seorii— 
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Not^mc,  but  dull/  to  fulfil — 

Our  noblest  offering — man's  wild  wilL 

Vain-glory  doth  thy  soul  betray^ 

Begone — thy  conquest  is  thy  loss: 
No  breast  too  haughty  to  obey» 

Is  worthy  of  the  Christian's  cross  I " 

From  their  cold  awe  the  crowds  awaken* 
As  with  some  storm  the  halls  are  shaken  ; 
The  noble  brethren  plead  for  grace — 
Mute  stands  the  doom'dy  with  downward  face  ; 
And  mutely  loosen*d  from  its  band 
The  badge,  and  kiss'd  the  Master's  hand. 
And  meekly  turnM  him  to  depart: 
A  moist  eye  follow*d,  '*  To  my  heart 
Come  backy  my  son  I " — the  Master  cries : 

**  Thy  grace  a  harder  fight  obtains  ; 
When  Valour  risks  the  Christian's  prize, 

Lo,  how  Humility  regains! 


»» 


[In  the  ballad  just  presented  to  the  reader,  Schiller  designed,  as  he  wrote 
to  Goethe,  to  depict  the  old  Christian  chivalry — half-knightiy,  halfmoDastic. 
The  attempt  is  strikingly  successful ;  and,  even  in  so  humble  a  translation, 
the  unadorned  simplicity  and  earnest  vigour  of  a  great  poet,  enamoured  of  his 
Buhjectj  may  be  sufficiently  visible  to  a  discerning  critic.  "  The  Fight  of  the 
Dragon*'  appears  to  us  the  most  spirited  and  nervous  of  all  Schiller's  ballads, 
with  the  single  exception  of''  The  Diver;"  and  if  its  interest  is  less  intense 
than  that  of  the  matchless  "  Diver,*'  and  its  descriptions  less  poetically  stri- 
king and  effective,  its  interior  meaning  or  philosophical  conception  is  at  once 
mure  profound  and  more  elevated.  The  main  distinction,  indeed,  between  the 
ancient  ballad  and  the  modern,  as  revived  and  recreated  by  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  is,  that  the  former  is  a  simple  narrative,  and  the  latter  a  narrative 
which  conveys  some  intellectual  idea — some  dim,  but  important  truth.  The  one 
has  but  the  good  faith  of  the  minstrel,  the  other  the  high  wisdom  of  the  poet. 
In  **  The  Fight  of  the  Dragon,**  is  expressed  the  moral  of  that  humility  which 
consists  in  self-conqnest — even  merit  may  lead  to  vain-glory — and,  after  van- 
quishing the  fiercest  enemies  without,  Man  has  still  to  contend  with  hit  worst 
foe, — the  pride  or  disobedience  of  his  own  heart.  **  Every  one,"  as  a  recent 
and  acute,  but  somewhat  over-refining  critic  has  remarked,  ''  has  more  or 
less — his  own  *  fight  with  the  Dragon,' — his  own  double  victory  (without  and 
within)  to  achieve."  The  origin  of  this  poem  is  to  be  found  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Order  of  Malta — and  the  details  may  bo  seen  in  Vertot's  History.  The 
date  assigned  to  the  conquest  of  the  Dragon  is  1342.  Helion  de  Viilenenvo 
was  the  name  of  the  Grand  Master — that  of  the  Knight,  Dieu- Donne  do 
Gozon.  Thevenot  declares,  that  the  head  of  the  monster,  (to  whatever  species 
it  really  belonged,)  or  its  cfiigies,  was  still  placed  over  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  in  his  time.] 
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>wn  that  the  standard  of 
e  Truth  of  Nature,  and 
I  is  in  the  roiiid.  Sir  Jo- 
Eighth  Discourse,  pro- 
ther  development  of  the 

art.  These  principles, 
•y  or  painting-,  have  ihcir 
I  the  mind;  whicli  by 
acuUieit  and  intellectual 
,  remodels  all  that  it  rc- 
le  external  world,  vivify- 
acterizinp:  all  with  itself, 
igio^  forth  into  li^ht  the 
il  hut  latent  creations  of 
»  *«  activity  and  reslless- 
miud  seek  satisfaction 
;y,  novelty,  variety,  and 
Curiosity,  "  the  anxiety 
»,  the  keeping  the  event 
16  cou-'iders  to  ho  exclu- 
roviuce  of  poetry,  and 
lDter\s  art  is  morccontln- 
othin;?  that  corresponds 
ftps  is  equivalent  to,  this 
dvautage  of  loading  the 

attention  is  totally  en- 
at  is  done  by  painting 
>  at  one  blow  ;  curini.iiy 
it  once  all  the  8ati^faction 
Novehy,  variety,  and 
'ever,  belontr  to  the  priiu- 
oetry  has  this  power,  a. id 
more  extensively  raising 
y  cannot  be  denied  ;  but 
in  alto;4'ethcr  exclnding 
from  painting-.  A  nio- 
)n  may  be  so  represented, 

desire  for,  and  even  an 
f  its  event.     It    is   true 

cannot  bo  sati:ified,  but 
conjectures  ;  and  we  sui*- 
something  of  it  in  most 
I.  Take  such  a  subject 
Igment  of  Solomon  :**  is 
rent  suspended,'"  and  a 
iziety  portrayed  in  the 
Dd  freely  acknowledged 
ithy  of  the  spectator  ?  Is 
k  of  this  "  curiosity  "  iu 
n  of  Pisa?"  The  trumpet 
,   the  soldiers  are   some 

some  out  of  the  water, 
g;  one  is  anxiously  look- 
rising  of  his  companion, 
plunged  in,  and  we  see 
8  above  the  water ;  the 
^  rocks,  behind  which  the 
•wn  to  come,  tends  to  ex- 
iosity ;  we  form  conjec- 
eoem^,  their  number, 


nearness  of  approach,  and  from  among 
the  manly  warriors  before  us  form  epi- 
sodes of  heroism  in  the  great  intimat- 
ed epic :  and  have  we  not  seen  pic- 
tures by  Rembrandt,  where  **  curio- 
sity" deli<*hts  to  search  unsatisfied  and 
unsiitiated  into  the  mysteries  of  colour 
and  chiaro-scuro,  receding  further  as 
we  look  into  an  atmosphere  pregnant 
with  all  uncertain  things  ?  We  think 
we  have  not  mistaken  the  President's 
meaning.  Mr  Burnet  appears  to  agree 
with  us:  though  he  makes  no  remark 
upon  the  power  of  raising  curio^ity, 
yet  it  surely  is  raised  iu  the  very  pic- 
ture to  which  we  ))resnme  he  alludes, 
Rnlf^ielle's  ••  Death  of  Ananias;"  the 
event,  i n  S:ipphira,  is  intimated  and  sus* 
ponded.  «*  Thout^h,"  says  Mr  Bur* 
net,  *'  the  painter  has  but  one  page  to 
represent  his  story,  he  generally 
chooses  that  part  which  combines  the 
most  illn.^rrativo  incidents  with  the 
uio^t  iflVc'tive  denouement  of  tbe 
event.  In  H  iffaelle  wo  often  find  not 
only  tl.ose  circumstances  which  pre- 
cede it,  but  lit  ijficts  upon  tfie  persou- 
ages  introduced  afier  the  catastrophe." 

There  is,  however,  a  natural  indo- 
lence of  our  disposition,  which  seeks 
pleasure  in  repose,  and  the  resting  iu 
old  hibits,  which  must  not  be  too  vio- 
lently opposed  by  **  variety,"  **  reani- 
mating the  attention,  which  is  apt  to 
languish  under  a  continual  sameness;** 
nor  by  "  novelty,"  making  **  more 
forcible  impression  on  the  mind  than 
can  be  made  by  the  representation  of 
what  we  have  often  seen  before;**  nor 
by  *'  contrahts,"  that "  rouse  the  power 
of  comparison  by  opposition.** 

The  mind,  then,  though  an  active 
principle,  having  likewise  a  disposition 
to  indolence,  (might  we  have  said  re- 
pose '?)  limits  the  quantity  of  variety, 
novelty,  and  contrast  which  it  will 
bear  ; — these  are,  therefore,  liable  to 
excesses.  Hence  arise  certain  rules 
of  art,  that  in  a  composition  objects 
must  not  be  too  scattered  and  divided 
into  many  equal  parts,  that  perplex 
and  fatigue  the  eye,  at  a  loss  where  to 
find  the  principal  action.  Nor  must 
there  be  that  •*  absolute  unity,*' 
"which,  consisting  of  one  grouper 
mass  of  light  only,  would  he  as  defec- 
tive as  an  heroic  poem  without  epi« 
sode,  or  any  collateral  incidents  to 
recreate  the  mind  with  that  variety 
which  it  always  reciulrea."  SixJo^W^ 
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instances  Rembrandt  and  Poussiu,  the 
former  us  having'  the  defect  of  "  abso- 
lute unity/*  the  latter  the  defect  of  the 
dispersion  and  scattering  his  fij<'ures 
without  attention  to  their  grouping. 
Hence  there  must  be  *'  the  same  just 
moderation  observed  in  regard  to  or- 
naments ;*'  for  a  certain  repose  must 
never  be  destroyed.  Ornament  in 
profusioUf  whether  of  objects  or 
colours,  does  destroy  it ;  and,  **  on 
the  other  hand,  a  work  without  orna- 
ment: instead  of  simplicity^  to  which  it 
makes  pretensions,  has  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  povoity."  *•  We  may  bu 
sure  of  this  truth,  that  the  most  orna« 
meutul  btyle  requires  repose  to  set  otf 
even  its  ornaments  to  advantage/*  Ho 
instances,  in  the  dialogue  betweeu 
Duncan  and  Banquo,  S:iakspeHre*& 
purpose  of  repose—the  mention  of  tho 
martlets*  nests,  and  that  "  where  those 
birds  most  breed  and  haunt,  the  air  is 
delicate  ;**  and  the  practice  of  Homer, 
''  who,  from  the  midst  of  l>attles  and 
horrors,  relieves  and  refreshes  the 
mind  of  the   reader,  by  introducing 


ther,  as  a  whole ;  and  whatever  comes 
not  within  that  girdle  of  tho  graces, 
is  worse  than  superfluous — it  draws 
off  and  distracts  the  atceDtioo  which 
should  be  concentrated.  Besides  that 
simplicity  which  we  have  spoken  of— 
and  we  have  used  the  word  in  its 
technical  sense,  as  that  which  keeps 
tof^ther  and  makes  one  thin^  of  many 
parts — there  is  a  simplicity  which  is 
best  known  by  its  opposite,  aliecta- 
tion  ;  upon  this  Sir  Joshua  enlar§^es. 
"  Simplicity,  being  a  negative  virtue^ 
cannot  be  described  or  defined.*'  But 
it  is  possible,  eveu  in  avoiding  affec- 
tation, to  convert  simplicity  into  the 
very  thing  wo  strive  to  avoid.  N. 
Poussin —  whom,  with  regard  to  Cliis 
virtue,  ho  contrasts  with  others  of  the 
French  school — Sir  Joshua  considerSf 
in  his  abhorrence  of  the  affectation 
of  his  countrymen,  somewhat  to  ap- 
proach it,  by  *'  what  in  writing 
would  be  called  pedantry."  Du  Piles 
is  justly  censured  for  his  recipe  of 
grace  and  dignity.  '*  If,**  says  he, 
<'  you  draw  persons  of  high  character 


some  quiet  rural  image,  or  picture  of    and  dignity,  they  ought  to  be  drawn 


familiar  domestic  life.  The  writers 
of  every  age  and  country,  where  taste 
has  begun  to  decline*,  paint  and  adorn 
every  object  they  touch  ;  are  always 
on  the  stretch  ;  never  deviate  or  sink 


in  such  an  attitude  that  the  portraits 
must  seem  to  speak  to  us  of  them- 
selves, and  as  it  were  to  say  to  us, 
*  Stop,  take  notice  of  me— I  am  tibe 
invincible  king,  surrounded  by  ma^ 


a  moment  from  the  pompous  and  the    jesty.'    '  I  am  the  valiant  commander 
brilliant.*'*  who  struck  terror  every  where,'    *I 


Novelty,  Variety,  and  Contrast  are 
required  in  Art,  because  they  are  the 
natural  springs  that  move  the  mind  to 
attention  from  its  indolent  quiescence ; 
but  having  moved,  their  duty  is  per- 
formed— the  mind  of  itself  will  do  the 
rest ;  they  must  not  act  prominent 
parts.  In  every  work  there  must  be  a 
simplicity  which  binds  tho  whole  toge- 


am  that  great  minister,  who  knew  all 
the  springs  of  politics.*  '  I  am  that 
magistrate  of  consummate  wisdom 
and  probity.*  "  This  is  indeed  afiee- 
tation,  and  a  very  vulgar  notion  of 
greatness.  We  are  reminded  of  Part- 
ridge, and  his  admiration  of  the  over- 
acting king.  All  the  characters  in 
thus  ^seeming  to  say,  would  be  little 


*  Could  Sir  Joshua  now  be  permitted  to  visit  his  own  Academy,  and  onr  exhiUtioDa 
Sn  general,  he  would  be  stnrtled  at  the  excess  of  ornament,  in  defiance  of  his  rule  of 
repose,  Buccreding  the  slovenliness  of  his  own  day.  Whatever  be  the  subject,  history, 
laodRuape,  or  familiar  life,  it  superabounds  both  in  objects  and  colour.  To  established 
academies,  the  faults  of  f;einuK  are  more  readily  adopted  than  their  excellpnces ;  thry 
are  more  vulgarly  perceptible,  and  more  easy  of  imitation.  \^e  have,  therefore,  less 
hegitation  in  referrini;  the  more  ambitious  of  our  artists  to  this  prohibition  in  Sir 
Joshua's  Discourse.  The  greater  the  authority  the  more  injurious  tho  delinqiiency.  We 
therefore  adduce  as  examples,  works  of  our  most  inventive  and  able  artist,  hia  "  Mae- 
beth'*  and  bis  '*  Hamlet'* — they  are  greatly  overloaded  with  the  faults  of  superabaodanee 
of  ornament,  and  want  unity  ;  yet  are  they  works  of  great  power,  and  such  as  none  but 
a  painter  of  high  genius  could  conceive  or  execute.  In  a  more  fanciful  subject,  and 
where  ornament  was  more  admissible,  he  has  bocn  more  fortunate,  and  even  in  the 
multiplicity  of  his  figures  and  ornaments,  by  their  grouping  and  management,  he  hss 
preserved  a  sepming  mndoration,  and  has  so  ordered  his  composition  that  the  whole- 
noM,  the  simplicity,  of  his  tul'ject  is  ntit  destroyed.  The  story  is  told,  and  admirably — 
MB  Sir  Jotbua  aayB,  *'at  one  blow.*'  'We  speak  of  bis  *'  Sleeping  Beauty."*  We  see  at 
'  once  UuU  the  prince  and  princess"  are  the  ptind^,  and  ^^  iBt«  ^M^  V|  tSbat  U^ 
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indeed.     Not  so  EaSaelle  and  Titian 
miderstood  graco  aud  diguitjr.     Sini- 
plieitj  he  holds  to  he  '*  our  barrier 
agaiiut  that  great  eneaiv  to  truth  and 
natare*    aBe^ationy    which    is    ever 
cliDging  to  the  pencil,  and  ready  to 
drop  and  poison  every  thing  it  touch- 
es."    Yet  that,  *'  when  so  very  inar- 
tificial as  to  seem  to  evade  the  difficul- 
ties of  art,  b  a  very  suspicious  virtue.'* 
Sir  Jo&hua  dwells  much   upon  this, 
because  he  thinks  there  is  a  perpetual 
tendency  in  young  artbts  to  run  into 
affectation,  and  that  from  the  very 
terms  of  the  precepts  offered   them. 
*'  When   a  young  artist  b  first  told 
that  hid  composition  and  his  attitudes 
mnst  bo  contrasted;  that  he  must  turn 
the  head  contrary  to  the  position  uf 
tbc  body,  in  order  to  produce  grace 
aod  animation  ;  that  his  outline  must 
he  undulating  aud  swelling,  to  give 
giandeur ;  and  that  the  e>e  mual  be 
gratified    with  a  variety  of  VTolours ; 
wheo  he  is  told  this  with  certain  ani- 
mating words  of  spirit,  digoitv,  energy, 
greatness  of  style,  and  brilliancy   of 
tinta,  he  becomes  suddenly  vain  of  his 
Oewljr-acquired  knowledge,  and  never 
thinks  he  can  carry  those  rules  too 
Car.      It  is  then  that  the  aid  of  fcimpli- 
«2itjr  ought  to  be  called  in  to  correct 
tlhe   exuberance  of  youthful  ardour.'* 
We  may  add  that  hereby,  too,  is  shown 
the  danger  of  particular  and  practical 
rules  ;  very  few  of  the  kind  are  to  be 
found  in  the  *'  Discourses.*'     Indeed 
the  President  points  out,  by  examples 
from  Raffaelle,  the  good  effect  of  set  • 
ting  aside  these  academical  rules.  We 
suspect  that  they  are  never  less  wanted 
than  when  they  give  direction  to  atti- 
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tudes  and  furms  of  action.  He  admits 
that,  in  on^er  *^  to  excite  uttoution  to 
the  more  mauly,  noble,  and  dignified 
manner,**  he  had  perhaps  left  **  aii 
impression  too  contemptuous  of  the 
bmamentdl  parts  of  our  art.**  He 
had,  to  use  hb  own  expression,  bent 
the  bow  the  contrary  way  to  make  it 
straight  «*  For  this  purpose,  tiieu, 
knd  to  correct  excess  or  neglect  of 
any  kind,  we  may  here  add,  that  it  b 
not  enough  that  a  work  be  learned — 
it  must  bo  pleading."  Pretty  much 
as  Horace  had  said  of  poetry, 

"  Non  satis  est  pnlchra  eise  poemata,  dulcia 
sunto." 

To  which  maxim  the  Latin  poet  has 
unconsciously  given  the  grace  of 
rhyme — 

*'  £t  quocunque  volent  aiiimum  auditoriB 
agunto.*' 

He  again  shows  the  danger  of 
particular  practical  rules.  — "  It  is 
given  as  a  rule  by  Fresnoy,  that 
*  the  principal  Jiyure  of  a  suhjtct  must 
appear  in  the  midst  vf  the  picture^ 
undtr  the  principal  liyht,  to  distinguiih 
it  from  the  rest,*  A  paiater  who  should 
think  himself  obliged  strictly  to  follow 
this  rule,  wuuid  encumber  himself 
with  needless  difficulties;  he  would 
be  confined  to  great  uniformity  of 
composition,  and  be  deprived  of  many 
beauties  which  are  incompatible  with 
its  observance.  The  meaning  of  this 
rule  extends,  or  ought  to  extend,  no 
further  than  this:  that  the  principal 
figure  should  be  immediately  distin- 
guishcd  at  the  firt»t  glance  of  the  eye  ; 
but  there  b  no  necessity  that  the  prin- 
cipal light  should  fall  on  the  principal 


•od  fiainter  fairv  chain,  intimating,  yet  not  too  promioeuily,  the  magic  under  whose 
workinK  aod  whose  light  the  whole  scene  is ;  nothing  can  be  better  conceived  than  the 
|iniic« — there  is  a  largeness  in  the  manner,  a  breadth  in  the  execution  of  the  figure  that 
considerably  dignifies  the  story,  and  makes  him,  the  principal,  a  proper  index  of  it. 
The  many  groups  are  all  episodes,  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  in  no  way  iujure  the 
simplicity.  There  is  novelty,  variety,  and  contrast  in  not  undue  proportion,  because 
that  umpAictty  ia  preserved.  Even  the  colonring,  (though  there  is  too  much  white,) 
and  diisro-scnro,  with  its  gorgeousness,  is  in  the  stillness  of  repose,  and  a  sunny  repose, 
too,  befitting  the  **  Sleeping  Beauty/*  Mr  Maclise  has  succeeded  best  where  his  dif. 
fieahy  atod  danger  were  greatest,  and  so  St  ever  !s  with  genius.  It  is  not  in  such  subjects 
ato'oe  that  ou^  artists  transgress  Sir  Joshua's  rule ;  we  too  often  see  portraits  where 
the  AresS  and  accessaries  obtrude — ^there  b  too  mnch  Isce  and  too  little  expresnion— 
tad  tnact  painters  of  Views  follow  the  fashion  most  unacconntably — ornament  is  every 
"tfttett ;  we  have  not  a  town  where  the  houses  are  not  **  tnmed  oat  of  windows,"  and 
•I  ikn  fdnritars  of  every  kind  piled  up  in  the  streets ;  and  as  if  to  show  a  pretty  general 
iMmkrvpScy,  togetfier  with  the  artist's  own  poverty,  you  would  imagine  an  auctfoa  going 
mi  in  ^vwrj  eiClMr  boose,  by  the  Turkey  carpets  aiod  odds  and  ends  hanging  from  the 
windows.     We  have  even  seen  a  **  Rag  Fab"  in  a  turnpike  road. 
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figure,  or   that  the   prini-.i|)al   fiuuro 
should  be  in  the  mhldlo  of  the  picture." 
He  might  have  added  that  it  is  the 
very  place  where  generally  it  ought 
not  to  be.    Many  examples  arc  given  ; 
"we  conid  have  wished  he  liad  given  a 
plate  from  any  one  in  preference  to 
tiiat  from  Le  Brun.  Felebein,  in  prais- 
ing  this   picture,  according  to   pre- 
conceived   recipe,   gives    Alexander, 
who  is  in  shade,  the  piincipai  light. 
**  Another    instance    occiirs    to    nio 
where  equal  liberty  niiy  ho  taken  in 
regard  to  the  mHna.trtcueiit  of  light. 
Though   the  general   ])rfictice   is   \o 
make  a  lart^e  mass  about  the  middle 
(»f  the  picture  surrouiulod  by  ^ilado^7, 
the    reverse   may    be  practised,  and 
f/te  spirit  of  the   riiie   he  prtscrvtdJ*^ 
We  have  marked  in  italics  the  latter 
part  of  the  .^cntenci*,  because  it  sliows 
that  the  rule  its.Of  must  he  ill- defined 
or  too  particul  jr.     Indeed,  we  receive 
with  caution  all  such  ruK'S  as  belong 
to  the  practical  and  mechanical  of  the 
art.      He   instance:>    Paul    Vcronci-e. 
•*  In   the  great  couiposilion    of  Paul 
Vfroncjc, the  *  Mirria;ceof  Cana,'  tho 
figures  are  for  the  most  part  in  half 
shadow.     Tiie   great  light  is   in  tho 
sky;  and  indeed  the  general  elTect  of 
this  picture,  which  is  !^o  striking,  is 
no  more  than  what  we  often  see  iu 
landscapes,  in  ?mall  pictures  of  fairs 
and   country  feasts:  but  tho'so   prin- 
ciples  of    light   and    shadow,    being 
transferred  to  a  large  scale,  to  a  si>ace 
containing  near  a  hundred  fiifures  as 
l.irge  cis   life,   and  conducted,   to  all 
appearance,  with  as  much  fa«  ility,  and 
with   attention  as  steadily  fixed  upon 
the  whole  toijtiher,  as  if  it  were  a  small 
picture  immediately  undt-r  tho  e\e,  tlio 
work  justly   excites   our  admiration, 
the  difficulty  being  increased  as   tho 
extent  is  enlarged."    We  su^pect  that 
the   rtile,  when  it  attempts  to   direct 
beyond   tho   words    Sir    Joshua    has 
marked  in  italics,  refutes  itself,  and 
shackles  tho  student.    Infinite  must  bo 
the  modes  of  composition,  and  as  in- 
finite tho  modes  of  treating  them  in 
li^hi  nd  shadow  andcolour.  "What- 
ever mode  ( t'  C'  .-..jv.sitiou  is  adopted, 
evf  ry  variety  and  lii  en.></  is  allowable.*' 
All    that   i>    ab.>oluiely  necessary   is, 
that  there  be  no  confusion  or  distrac- 
tion, no  contliciing  masses — in  fact,  that 
the   picture  tell  its  tale  at  once  and 
effectually.     A   very    good  plate    is 
given  by  MrBurnetofthe  '^  Marriage 
of    Cana,''  by   Paul    Veronese.     Sir 


Joshua  avoids  entering  upon  rules 
that  belong  to  '*  tho  detail  of  the 
art."  He  meets  with  combatants,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  where  he 
is  thus  particular.  We  will  extract 
the  passage  which  has  been  contro- 
verted, and  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of 
which,  Gainsborough  painted  his  cele- 
brated •*  Blue  Boy.'* 

*'  Though  it  is  not  my  business  to 
entrr  into  the  detail  of  our  art,  yet  I 
must   take  this  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning one  of  the  means  of  producing 
that  great  eftcct  which  we  observe  in 
tlie  works  of  tiie  Venetian  painters,  as 
I  think  it  is  not  generally  known  or 
observed,  that  the  masses  of  light  in 
a  picture  be  always  of  a  warm  mellow 
colour,  yellow  red  or  yellowish  white  ; 
and  that  the  blue,  the  grey,  or  tho 
green  colours  be  kept  almost  entirely 
out  of  these  masses,  and  be  used  only 
to  support  and   set  off  those   warm 
colouis  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  small 
proportion  of  cold  colours  will  be  suf- 
ficient.   Let  this  comluct  be  reversed ; 
let  th'i  light  be  cold,  and  the  surround- 
ing colours  warm,  as  we  often  see  In 
tho  works  of  the  Rtjman  and  Floren- 
tine painters,  and  it  will  be  out  of  tho 
power  of  art,  even  in  the  hands  of 
Rubens  or  Titian,  to  make  a  picture 
splendid  and  harmonious."    Lo  Brun 
and   Carlo   MaraMi  are  censured  as 
being  "deficient  in  this  management  of 
coloui's."  The  *•  Bacchus  and  Ariadne^** 
now  in  our  National  Gallery,  has  ever 
been  celebrated  for  its   harmony  of 
colour.     Sir  Joshua  supports  his  the- 
ory  or  rule  by  the  example  of  this 
picture :  tho   red  of  Ariadne's  scarf, 
which,  according  to  critics,  was  pur- 
posely given  to  relieve  the  figure  from 
the  sea,  has  a  better  object.     •*  Tho 
figure  of  Ariadne   is  separated  from 
the   great  group,   aud  is  dressed  in 
blue,  which,  added  to  the  colour  of  the 
sea,    makes    that    quantity    of   cold 
colour   which  Titian  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  support  and  brilliancy  of 
the  great  group  ;  which  group  is  com- 
posed, with  very  little  exception,  en- 
tirely of  mellow  colours.     But  as  the 
picture  in  this  case  would  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts,  one  half  cold 
aud  the  other  warm,  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  some  of  the  mellow  colours 
of  the  great  group  into  the  cold  part 
of  the  picture,  and  a  part  of  the  cold 
into    the    great  group ;  accordingly 
Titian  gave  Ariadue  a  red  scar^  and 
to  one  of  the  Bacchantes  a  little  blm 
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dripcry.**     As   there    is  no    picture  richness  of  the  palette.     The  painter's 

more  splendid,  it  is  well  to  weigh  and  success  is  in  the  means  of  compeusa- 

coniidtT  again   and    again    remarks  tion. 

upon  the  cause  of  the  brilliancy,  given  This  Discourse  concludes  with  ob- 
bj  such  an  authority  as  Sir  Jos^hua  servations  on  the  Prize  pictures.  The 
Reynolds*  With  regard  to  bis  rule,  subject  seems  to  have  been  the  Sacri- 
evea  among  artists,  "  adhuc  sub  fice  of  Iphigenia.  All  had  copied 
jadice  lb  est."  He  combats  the  com-  the  invention  ot  Timanthes,  in  hiding 
men  notion  of  relief,  as  belonging  the  face  of  Agamemnon.  Sir  Joshua 
Loly  to  the  infancy  of  the  art,  and  seems  to  agree  with  Mr  Falconet* 
ftbows  the  advance  made  by  Coreggio  in  a  note  in  his  translation  of 
and  Rembrandt ;  though  the  first  Pliny,  who  would  condemn  the  pain- 
manner  of  Coregg:io,as  wellasof  Leo-  ter,  but  that  he  copied  the  idea  from 
nardo  da  Vinci  and  Georgione,  was  dry  the  authority  of  Euripides;  Sir  Jo- 
and  hard.  **  But  these  three  were  shua  considers  it  at  best  a  trick,  that 
among  the  first  who  began  to  correct  can  only  with  success  be  practised 
themselves  in  dryness  of  style,  by  no  once.  Mr  Fuseli  criticises  the  pas- 
longer  considering  relief  as  a  principal  sage,  and  assumes  that  the  painter 
object.  As  these  two  qualities,  relief  had  bettor  reason  than  that  given  by 
and  fiilness  of  effect,  can  hardly  exist  Mr  Falconet.  Mr  Burnet  has  added 
together,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  de-  but  two  or  three  notes  to  this  Dis- 
termine  to  which  we  ought  to  give  course— they  arc  uuimportaut,  with 
the  preference."  "  Those  painters  the  exception  of  the  last,  wherein  he 
vbo  have  best  understood  the  art  of  combats  Sir  Joshua's  theory  of  the 
prodocing  a  good  effect,  have  adopted  cold  and  warm  colours.  He  candidly 
one  principle  that  seems  perfectiycon-  prints  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir 
formable  to  reason — that  a  part  may  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  dittVrs  with 
be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  him.  It  is  so  elegjiutly  written  that 
Thus,  whether  the  masses  consist  of  we  quote  the  passage.  Sir  Thomas 
Egbt  or  shadow,  it  is  necessary  that  says, — •'  Agreeing  with  you  in  so 
tliey  should  be  compact,  and  of  a  many  points,  I  will  venture  to  differ 
pleasing  shape  ;  to  this  end  some  parts  from  you  in  your  question  with  Sir 
may  be  made  darker  and  some  lighter,  Joshua.  Infinitely  various  as  nature 
and  reflections  stronger  than  nature  is,  there  arc  still  two  or  three  truths 
would  warrant.'*  He  instances  a  that  limit  her  variety,  or,  rather,  that 
"  Moonlight**  by  Rubens,  now,  we  limit  art  in  the  imitation  of  her.  t 
beliere,  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Ro-  should  instance  for  one  the  ascenden- 
gers,  in  which  Rubens  had  given  more  cy  of  white  objects,  which  can  never 
light  and  more  glowing  colours  than  be  departed  from  with  impunity,  and 
we  recognize  in  nature, — **  it  mi^ht  again,  the  union  of  colour  with  lipht. 
easily  be  mistaken,  if  he  had  not  like-  Masterly  as  the  execution  of  that  pic- 
wise  added  stars,  for  a  fainter  setting  ture  is  (viz.  the  Boy  in  a  blue  dress,) 
ran/*  We  stop  not  to  enquire  if  that  I  always  feci  a  never-changing  im- 
harmony  so  praised,  might  not  have  pression  on  my  eye,  that  the  **  Blue 
been  preserved  had  the  resemblance  Boy  *' of  Gainsborough  is  a  difficulty 
to  nature  been  closer.  Brilliancy  is  boldly  combated,  not  conquered.  The 
produced.  The  fact  is,  the  practice  of  light  blue  drapery  of  tho  Virgin  in  the 
art  is  m  system  of  compensation.  We  centre  of  the  <<  Notte*'  is  another  in- 
eannot  exactly  in  all  cases  represent  stance ;  a  check  to  the  harmony  of 
nature,— we  have  not  the  means,  but  the  celestial  radiance  round  ir."  •<  Op- 
ou'  means  will  achieve  what,  though  posed  to  Sir  Thomas*s  opinion,'*  says 
pmikularhf  unlike,  may,  by  itself  or  in  Mr  Burnet,  <<  I  might  quote  that  of  Sir 
opposition,  produce  similar  effects.  David  Wilkie,  often  expressed,  and 
Natore  does  not  present  a  varnished  carried  out  in  his  picture  of  the  *  Chel- 
poliihed  surface,  nor  that  very  trans-  sea  Pensioners'  and  other  works.*' 
parenej  that  our  colours  can  give  ;  It  strikes  us,  fr(»m  our  recollection  of 
bat  it  u  found  that  this  transpa-  the  '*  Chelsea  Pensioners,"  that  it  is 
Tenejy  in  all  its  degrees,  in  con-  not  at  all  a  case  in  point ;  the  blue 
jonetion  and  in  opposition  to  opaque  there  not  being  light  hut  dark,  and 
t»dy  of  coloor,  represents  the  force  serving  as  dark,  forcibly  contrasting 
ofligbt  and  abade  of  nature,  whichis  with  warmer  light  in  sky  and  other 
the  prineipal  object  to  attain.  The  objects ;  the  cohur  of  blue  is  scarcely 
riehoesf  of  nature  is  not  the  exact  given,  and  is  too  daik  to  be  oiWo^^^ 
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to  enter  into  the  question.     He  adds, 
*'  A    very  simple    method    may    be 
adopted  to  enable  the  student  to  per- 
ceive where  the  warm  and  red  colours 
are  placed  by  the  great  colourists,  by 
his  making  a  sketch  of  light  and  shade 
of  the  picture^  and  then  touching  in 
the  warm  colours  with  red  chalk ;  or 
by  looking  on  his  palette  at  twilight, 
he  will  see  what  colours  absorb  the 
light,  and  those  that  give  it  out,  and 
thus  select  for  his  shadows,   colours 
that  have  the  property  of  giving  depth 
and   rii'hnc-s."     Unless  the  pictures 
are  intended  to  be  seen  at  twilight, 
we  do  not  see  how  this  can  bear  upon 
the  question  ;  if  it   does,  we  would 
notice  what  we  have  often  observed, 
that  at  twilight  blue  almost  entirely 
disappcirs,  to  such  a  degree  that  in 
a  landscape  where  the  blue  has  even 
been  deep,  and  the  sky  by  no  means 
the  lightest  part  of  the  picture,  at 
twilight  the  whole  landscape  comes 
out  too  h.'ird  upon  the  sky,  which  with 
its  colour  has  lost  its  tone,  and  be- 
come, with  relation  to  the  rest,  by  far 
too  light.     It  is  said  that  of  all  the 
pictures    in    the    National    Gallery, 
when  seen  at  twiliglit,  the  Coreggios 
retire  last — wo  speak  of  the  two,  the 
"  Ecce    Homo"   and    the   **  Venus, 
Mercury,  and  Cupid.*'    In  these  there 
IS  no  blue  but  in  the  drapery  of  the 
faiutiiig  mother,  and  that  is  so  dark 
as  to  serve  for  black  or  mere  shadow ; 
the  lighter  blue  close  upon  the  neck 
is  too  small  to  alFect  the  power  of  the 
picture.     It  certainly  is  a  fact,  that 
bl'je  fddos  more  than  any  colour  at 
twilight,    and,     relatively    speaking, 
leaves    t'le    imaq^e    that  contains    it 
lighter.   Wesiiould  almi»st  he  inclined 
to   ask    the    quciition,    though    with 
great  deference  to  authority,  is  blue, 
when  vi^ry li^'ht, nccfi?arily  cold;  and 
if  so,  ha3  it  not  an  activity  which,  be- 
inc^  the  ^reat  quality   of  light,  assi- 
milates it  with  light,  and  thus  takes 
in  to  iiself  the  surrounding  '<  radi- 
ance?" A  very  little  positive  warm  co- 
lour, as  it  were  set  in  blue,  from  what- 
ever cause,  gives  it  a  surprising  glow. 
Wo  desire  to  see  the  theory  of  colours 
treated,  not  with  regard  to  their  cor- 
responding harmony  in  their  power 
one  upon  the  other,  nor  in  their  light 
and  shadow,  but,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  in  their  sentimentality — the  effect 
they   are  capable  of  in  moving  the 
passions.     Wo  alluded  to  this  in  our 
last  paper,  and  tbo  more  we  consider 


the  subjects  the  more  s^j^e  we  convin- 
ced that  it  is  worth  deeper  iDve^^ga- 
tion. 

The  Ninth  Discouase  is  short,  apd 
general  in  its  character;  it  was  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  Somerset  Place,  dctober 
IG,  1780.  It  is  an  elegant  address; 
raises  the  aim  of  the  artist ;  aiid  gives 
a  summary  of  the  origin  of  arts  and 
their  use.  "  Let  us  for  a  moment 
take  a  short  survey  of  the  progress  of 
the  mind  towards  what  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  its  true  object  of  atientiop.  Man 
in  his  lowest  state  has  do  pleasures 
but  those  of  sense,  and  no  wants  bqt 
those  of  appetite ;  aftcrwardsy  when 
society  is  divided  into  diSerent  ranks, 
and  some  are  appointed  to  labour  for 
the  support  of  others,  those  whom 
their  superiority  sets  free  from  labour 
begin  to  look  for  intellectual  enter- 
tainments. Thus,  while  the  shep- 
herds were  attending  their  flocks, 
their  masters  made  the  first  astrono- 
mical observations ;  so  musio  is  said 
to  have  had  iU  origin  from  a  man  at 
leisure  listening  to  the  strokes  of  a 
hammer.  As  the  senses  in  the  lowest 
state  of  nature  are  necessary  to  direct 
us  to  our  support,  when  that  support 
is  once  secure,  there  is  danger  in  fol- 
lowing them  further  ;  to  him  who  has 
no  rule  of  action  but  the  gratification 
of  the  senses,  plenty  is  always  dan- 
gerous. It  is  therefore  neceasary  to 
the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  still 
more  necessary  to  the  security  of  so- 
ciety, that  the  mind  should  be  elevated 
to  the  idea  of  general  beauty,  aud  the 
contemplation  of  general  truth ;  by 
this  pursuit  the  mind  is  always  carried 
forward  in  search  of  something  more 
excellent  than  it  finds,  and  obtains  its 
proper  superiority  over  the  commoa 
seu!^e  of  life,  by  learning  to  feel  it- 
self capable  of  higher  aims  and  nobWr 
enjoyments.**  This  is  well  said. 
Again. — *'  Our  art,  like  all  arts  which 
address  the  imagination,  b  applied  to 
a  somewhat  lower  faculty  of  the  rnindf 
which  approaches  nearer  to  M^ 
sualiiy,  but  through  sense  and  fimey 
it  must  make  its  way  to  reason.  For 
such  is  the  progress  of  thought,  that 
we  perceive  by  sense,  we  combine  by 
fancy,  and  distinguish  by  reason;  and 
without  carrying  our  art  out  of  iti 
natural  and  true  character,  the  more 
we  purify  it  from  every  tldng  that  Is 
gross  in  sense,  in  thai  propottion  w 
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I  its  use  and  dignity,  and  in 
ion  as  we  lower  it  to  mere  sen- 
we  pervert  its  nature,  and  de- 
it  from  the  rank  of  a  liberal 
nd  this  is  what  every  artist 
well  to  remember.     Let  him 
tMr»  also,  that  he  deserves  just 
h  eneouragemeDt  in  the  state 
lakes  himself  a  member  of  it 
sly  useful,  and  contributes  in 
tere  to  the  general  purpose  and 
ion  of  society.'*      Sir  Joshua 
m  blamed  by  those  who  have 
ower  views  of  art,  in  that  he  has 
▼ely  treated  of  the  Great  Style, 
neither  he  nor  the  academi- 
of  his  day  practificd ;   but  he 
have  been  unworthy  the  prcsi* 
.  chair  had  he  taken  any  other 
His  was  a  noble  eObrt,  to  as- 
!br  art  the  highest  position,  to 
r  it  in  its  aim,  and  thus  to  ho- 
ind  improve  first  his  country, 
U  human  kind.     We  rise  from 
assages  as  these  elevated  above 
t  is  little.     Those  only  can  feel 
sed  who  would  find  excuses  fur 
irness  of  their  pursuits. 

I   TbKth  Discourse Sir  Jo- 

lere  treats  of  Sculpture,  a  less 
ive  field  than  Painting.  The 
g  principles  of  both  are  tho 
he  considers  wherein  they 
and  wherein  they  difier.  Sculp. 
uinot,  **  with  propriety  and  host 

be  applied  to  many  subjects.** 
iject  is  '*  form  and  character.** 
I  **  one  style  only,** — that  one 
aas  relation  only  to  one  style  of 
ng,  the  Great  Style,  but  that  so 

ma  to  differ  only  as  operating 
different  materials.  He  blames 
eulptors  of  the  last  a^e,  who 
ht  they  were  improving  by  bor- 
g  from  the  ornamental,  incom- 
e  with  its  essential  character, 
'asts,  and  the  littlenesses  of  pic- 
pe  effects,  are  injurious  to  the 
iitj  its  austere  character  rc- 
I.  As  in  painting,  so  mure  par- 
rly  in  sctnpture,  that  imitation 
tore  which  we  cull  illusion,  is  in 
pect  its  excellence,  nor  iudccd  its 
Were  it  so,  the  Venus  di  Me- 
ronld  be  improved  by  colour.  It 
mplates  a  higher,  a  more  perfect 
jf  more  an  intellectual  than  sen- 
nijoyment.  The  boundaries  of 
Lrt  have  been  long  fixed.  To 
rr  "sentiment  and  character,  as 
ilted  by  attitude,  and  expression 


of  the  passions,**  is  not  within  its  pro- 
vince.     Beauty  of  form   alone,  tho 
object  of  sculpture,  "  makes  of  itself 
a  great  wora.**     In  proof  of  which 
are  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo  in 
both  arts.     As  a  stronger  instance : — 
•*  What  artist,**  says  he,  ''ever  looked 
at  the  Torso  without  feeling  a  warmth 
of  enthusiasm   as   from   the   highest 
efforts  of  poetry  ?   From  whence  dots 
this  proceed  ?     What  is  there  in  this 
fragment  that  produces  this  effect,  hut 
the  perftction  of  this  science  of  ab- 
stract form  ?"     Mr  Burnet  has  given 
a  plate  of  the  Torso.     The  expecta- 
tion of  deception,  of  which  few  divest 
themselves,  is  an  impediment  to  tho 
judgment,  consequently  to  tho  enjoy- 
ment of  sculpture.     **  Its  esfcnce  is 
correctness.*'     It  fully  aecutnpiishcs 
its  purpoiiio  when  it  adds  the  **  orna- 
ment of  grace,  dignity  of  character, 
and  appropriated  expression,  as  in  tho 
A])ollo,  the  Venus,  the  Laocnon,  tho 
Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  many 
others.*'     Sir  Joshua  uses  expression, 
as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  in  a  very 
limited  sense.     It  is  necessary  to  luy 
dor/n  perfect  ci>rrectni!is  as  its  essen- 
tial character ;  because,  as  in  the  cage 
of  the  Apollo,  many  have  a^serted  tho 
beauty  to  arise  from  a  certain  incor- 
rectness in  auatoniy  an<i  proportion. 
He  denies  that  there  is  this  incorrect- 
ness,  and  asserts  that  there  never  ou^  h  t 
to  bo  ;  and  that  even  in  painting  thet-o 
arc  not  the  bi'auties,  but  defects,  in 
the  works  of  Coreggio   and   Parmc- 
giano.     '<  A   supposition   of  such   a 
monster  as  Grace  begot  by  Deformity, 
is  poison  to  tho  mind  of  a  young  ar- 
tist."   The  Apollo  and  the  Discobolus 
are  engaged  in  the  same  purpose — the 
ono  watching  the  effect  of  his  arrow, 
the  other  of  his  discus.     **  The  grace- 
ful, negligent,  though  animated  air  t>f 
the  one,  and  the  vulgar  eagerness  of  tlio 
other,  furnish  a  signal  instance  of  tI>o 
skilloftheancient  sculptors  in  their  nico 
discrimination  of  character.    They  aro 
botii  rqually  tiuc  to  nature,  and  equally 
admirable.  *     Grace,  character,  aud 
expression,  are  rather  in  foim  and 
attitude  than  in  features ;  the  general 
figure  more  presents  itself;   *'  it  is 
there  wc   must  principally  look  fur 
expression  or  character;  jxiiuii  in  cor- 
jHtre  vultus,^'     The  expresHou  in  the 
countenances  of  the  Laocoon  and  his 
two  sous,  though  greater  than  in  any 
other  antique  statues,  is  of  pain  only  ; 
and  that  is  more  expretsed  **  by  the 
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writhiiiG"  'I'ld  Cinitortion  of  t!io  Ixxly 
that!  I)y  Liie  fu.turi's."  T.io  iiiiiM^'iit 
sculptors  i):iid  luir  lirtio  roi^'^ird  to  fnid- 
turos  for  their  i  xprf>sio!i,  tlifir  o'lject 
being  solely  b<^lIlty  of  foi-ui.  "  Take 
awav  from  ApdIIo  lii-i  Ivri*.  tVoiii  Hto- 
cluis  his  thyrr.u>  riiul  vii;o  k'ave^j,  i\\v\ 
from  Mt»i*.Miri'r  tlu?  1  nar's  lu^;ul,  ;nul 
tlu're  wili  rem  liii  Iit!.l'»  nr  no  'lili'friMice 
iu  their  cliar.n.'UT.s.'*  John  di  Bol^'riia, 
he  tells  us,  atuT  he  had  fiuislnd  a 
group,  called  his  fritirl'*  to^jfillitr  to 
tell  him  what  nanu?  m  give  it:  they 
called  it  the  **  U  ipe  of  the  Sabines." 
A  similar  aneedote  is  told  of  Sir 
Joshua  himself,  that  he  had  p-tinted 
the  head  of  the  (dd  man  wiio  attended 
him  in  his  studio.  Soiiii^  one  observed 
that  it  would  ni.ik<*  a  Ui^olino.  The 
sons  were  add-  d,  ;iud  it  bewamo  thj 
well-known  historical  pic-ture  from 
Dante.  He  comments  upon  the  in- 
ctfectnal  attempts  of  mod  rn  sculptors 
to  detach  drapery  frofo  the  figure,  to 
give  it  the  a]jpear:ince  wi  flying  in  the 
air  ;  to  make  (iiUVre.tt  plans  on  the 
same  bas-relievo.-. ;  to  rcprc-aent  the 
effects  of  peK^pi'i-'ive ;  to  elolhe  in  a 
modern  drc.'js.  For  the  tir-t  ait  *mpt 
he  ropn:hL'r<l}*  Ik-rnini,  who,  from 
want  of  a  riuht  conception  of  the 
province  of  scn'pture,  never  fulfilled 
the  promise  triven  in  his  early  work  of 
Apollo  and  Da|)hne.  He  was  ever 
attempting  to  make  drapiTy  fiutter  in 
the  air,  widen  the  very  mas'siveness  of 
the  lUiterial,  stone,  shoidd  seem  to 
forbid.  Sir  Jo>lm.t  d  x^s  not  notice 
the  very  hi^li  aut'ji^rify  for  such  an 
attempt — thoUL-^h  it  mu^t  be  confessed 
the  material  vas  i>')f  j-imio,  still  it  was 
sculpture,  and  nnu'iMidinous  are  the 
graces  of  orna'.nr,ir,u:id  mtK-it  minutely 
describ(Nl  —  the  shirld  of  Uoicules, 
by  Hesiod ;  ev.u  thu  n  :»i>«  of  the 
furies'  win-js  is  atfi'iir'-Ml.  The  drapery 
of  iho  Apt. Ho  he  (."DM'iders  to  have 
been  int-  n;i».'d  uu»ro  for  support  than 
ornament  ;  hut  the  mantle  from  the 
arm  he  thinks  "  answers  a  much 
higher  purpose,  by  preventing  that 
dryness  of  effect  which  would  inevit- 
ably attend  a  naked  arm,  extended 
almost  at  full  length  ;  to  which  we 
may  add,  the  disagreeahle  effect  which 
would  proceed  from  the  body  and  arm 
making  a  right  anLjIe.'*  He  ('('nj(.c- 
tures  that  Carlo  Marat ti,  in  his  iovo 
for  drapery,  must  havi*  inflnenct'd  the 
scid])tors  of  the  Apostlesin  the  church 
of  St  Jo'in  Laicrau.     **  Tuo  wcT^iht 


[F.b. 

and  solidity  of  Btouo  waa  not  to  be 
overcome.'*  - 

To  place  fii^^ures  on  different  plans 
is  absurd,  because  they  must  stiU  ap- 
piiar  all  equally  near  the  eye ;  tho 
sculptor  has  not  adequate  means  of 
throwing  them  back  ;  and,  be^ides^ 
tlie  thus  cutting  up  into  niinuto  parts, 
destroys  grandeur.  "  Perhaps  the  «>uly 
crcuuiMtance  in  which  the  nioderQ 
have  excel leii  the  ancient  sculpt ors» 
is  the  maiiaifement  of  a  biuglu  group 
in  havsso- relievo."  This,  he  thinks, 
may  have  been  sugurested  by  the  prac- 
tice of  mo 'J  em  painters.  Tiie  attempt 
at  perspective  must,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, be  absurd  ;  the  sculptor  has  not 
the  means  for  this  *'  humble  ambition.* 
The  ancients  represented  only  the 
elevation  of  whatever  architecture 
they  introduced  into  their  bas-reliefs, 
''which  is  composed  of  little  more 
than  horizi)ntal  and  perpendicular 
lines."  Upon  the  attempt  at  modero 
dress  in  sculpture,  he  is  severe  in  his 
censure.  *^  Working  in  stono  is  a 
Very  serious  business,  and  it  seems  to 
be  scarce  worth  while  to  employ  such 
durable  materials  in  conveying  to 
posterity  a  fashion,  of  which  the 
longei^t  existence  scarcely  exceeds  a 
year;"  and  which,  ho  might  have 
added,  the  succeeding  year  makes 
ridu.^ulou9.  We  not  only  change  our 
dresses,  but  laugh  at  the  sight  of 
those  we  have  discarded.  Tiie  gravity 
of  sculpture  shouhl  not  be  subject  to 
contt>mpt.  ''  The  uniformity  and 
simplicity  of  the  materials  on  which 
tho  sv:ulp!or  labours,  (which  are  only 
white  marble,)  prescribe  bounds  to 
his  art*  and  teach  him  to  confine  him- 
self to  pri-tportionable  simplicity  of 
design."  Mr  Hurnet  has  not  i;iTeil 
a  betfer  note  than  that  upon  Sir  Jo- 
8hua*s  remark,  that  sculpture  has  but 
one  style.  Ho  shows  how  strongly 
tho  ancient  sculptors  marked  those 
pidnts  wherein  the  human  figure  dif- 
fers from  that  of  other  animals.  **  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  the  human  foot ; 
on  examining,  in  tho  first  iuotanccp 
those  of  many  animals,  we  pv^recive 
the  toes  either  very  Ling  or  very  short 
in  proportion  ;  of  an  equal  size  nearly, 
and  the  cl  iws  often  lomr  and  hooked 
inwards:  now,  in  rude  ^culptn^e,  and 
even  in  some  of  the  best  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, we  find  little  attempt  at  giv- 
iiif  a  character  of  deci 'ed  varia- 
ti'>:j ;  hu',  o;j   llio  cuuiruryj  we  see 
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»pUt  up  with  toes  of  an 
th  and  thickness ;  while»  in 
iptore,  these  points  oharac- 
man  are  increased,  that  the 
animals  may  be  diminished, 
■eek  marbles,  the  great  toe 
uid  apart  from  the  others, 

>  strap  of  the  sandal  came ; 
others  gradually  diminish 

>  round  to  the  outside  of  the 
I  the  greatest  regularity  of 
3  nails  are  short,  and  the  toes 
;ho  points,  indicative  of  pres- 
#ground.**  Rigidity  he  con- 
lia¥e  been  the  character  of 
[lochs,  changing  ultimately  as 
(in  marbles,  **  from  the  hard 
Lstics  of  stone  to  the  vivified 

of  flesh."  He  thinks  Rey- 
ould  haTe  acknowledged  the 
y  of  beautiful  nature,  uncon- 
f  the  severe  line  of  mathe- 
caetness,"  had  he  lived  to  see 
I  marbles.  **  The  outline  of 
li  changes  under  every  respi- 
ems  to  have  undulated  under 
ic  mould  of  Phidias."  This 
pressed.  He  justly  animad- 
D  the  silly  fashion  of  the  day, 
I  the  vulgar  imitation  of  the 
stockings  by  Thom.  The 
ehosen  were  most  unfit  for 
,— their  only  immortality 
n  Bums.  We  do  not  under- 
extreme  admiration  of  Wil- 
i  note  on  parallel  perspective 
ore,  he  adduces  Raffaelle  as 
>la  of  the  practice,  and  closes 
wring  him  with  Sir  David 
-<*  known  by  the  appellation 
UffaeUe  of  familiar  Hfe/^ 
feet  antipodes  to  each  other ! 
a  proper  eulogy  on  Chantrey, 
rly  for  his  busts,  in  which  be 
[J  represented  the  eye.  We 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the 
•eulpture  from  Lycia,  col- 
id  packed  for  Government  by 
Amgable  and  able  traveller, 
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Slbvinth  DiscouasB  is  upon 
the  particular  genius  of  the 
in  bis  power  of  seizing  and 
ting  nature,  or  his  subject  as 


necessary  repetition.  Yet  all  is  said 
well,  and  conviction  perpetuates  the 
impressions  previously  made.  Char- 
acter is  something  independent  of  mi- 
nute detail ;  genius  alone  knows  what 
constitutes  this  character,  and  practi- 
cally to  represent  it,  is  to  be  a  paiutcr 
of  genius.  Though  it  be  true  that  he 
*'  who  does  not  at  all  express  particu- 
lars expresses  nothing  ;  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  nice  discrimination  of  mi. 
nute  circumstances,  and  a  punctilious 
delineation  of  them,  whatever  excel- 
lence it  may  have,  (and  I  do  not  mean 
to  detract  from  it,)  never  did  confer 
on  the  artist  the  character  of  genius.'* 
The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  is 
not  of  particulars,  when  it  would  seem 
to  bo  so ;  such  particulars  are  taken 
out  of  the  subject,  and  are  each  a 
whole  of  themselves.  Practically 
speaking,  as  we  before  observed,  gem 
nius  will  be  exerted  in  ascertaining 
how  to  paint  the  *'  nothing^  in  every 
picture,  to  satisfy  with  regard  to  de- 
tail, that  neither  its  absence  nor  its 
presence  shall  be  noticeable. 

Our  pleasure  is  not  in  minute  imita- 
tion ;  for,  in  fact»  that  is  not  true  imi- 
tation, for  it  forces  upon  our  notice 
that  which  naturally  we  do  not  see* 
We  are  not  pleased  with  wax- work, 
which  may  be  nearer  reality ;  *<  we 
are  pleasea,  on  the  contrary,  by  seeing 
ends  accomplished  by  seemingly  in- 
adequate means.**  If  this  be  sound, 
we  ought  to  be  sensible  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  means,  which  sets  aside 
at  once  the  common  notion  that  art  is 
illusion.  <*  The  properties  of  all  ob- 
jects, as  far  as  the  painter  is  concern- 
ed with  them,  are  outline  or  drawing, 
the  colour,  and  the  light  and  shade* 
The  drawing  gives  the  form,  the  co- 
lour its  visible  quality,  and  the  light 
and  shade  its  solidity  :"  in  every  one 
of  these  the  habit  of  seeing  as  a  whole 
must  be  acquired.  From  this  habit 
arises  the  power  of  imitating  by 
**  dexterous  methods.*'  He  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  fame  of  the  greatest 
painters  does  not  rest  upon  their  high 
finish.    Raffaelle  and  Titian,  one  in 


drawing  the  other  in  colour,  by  no 

means  finished  highly;  but  acquired 

He  calls  it  the  *'  genius  of    by  their  genius  an  expressive  execu- 

sal  performance.'*  This,  with     tion.   Most  of  his  subsequent  remarks 

are  upon  practice  in  execution  and 
colour,  in  contradistinction  to  elabo- 
rate finish.  Vasari  calls  Titian,  **  giu- 
dlcioso,  bello,  e  stupendo,"  with  regard 
to  this  power.    lie  generalised  by 
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srence,  is*  enforcing  what  has 
1  down  in  former  Discourses, 
as  far  as  precepts  may  be 
,  Sir  Joshua  had  alraady 
)d  his  task ;  hence,  there  is 
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colour,  and  by  ezcciitioo.  *'  lu  his 
colouring^,  he  was  lar^^o  and  generrtl." 
By  these  epithets,  wo  think  Sir  Joshua 
has  admitted  that  the  great  style  com* 
prehcnds  colouring^.  •*  Whether  it 
is  the  human  figuret  an  animal,  or 
even  inanimate  objects^  there  is  uo- 
thing,  iiowevcr  unpromisitjg  in  appcar- 
Ancc,  but  may  be  raised  into  dignity^ 
convoy  sentiment,  and  produce  emo- 
tion, in  the  hands  of  a  painter  of 
genius/*  He  condemns  that  high 
finish  which  softens  ofl\  **  This  ex- 
treme softening,  instead  of  producing 
the  effect  of  softnuss,  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  ivory,  or  some  other  liard 
aubstancc,liig]ily  polished.  The  Value 
aiii  upon  drawings,  such  as  of  Cu- 
rcggiu  and  i^armegiano,  which  are 
but  &li{^ht,  show  how  much  satisfac- 
tion can  he  given  without  high  tinish- 
in?,  or  minute  attention  to  particulars. 
«  1  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind,  tliat 
when  I  speak  of  a  whole,  I  do  not 
moan  simply  a  whole  as  belonging  to 
composition,  but  a  whole  with  respect 
to  the  general  stylo  of  colouring ;  a 
whole  with  regard  to  light  and  shade ; 
and  a  whole  of  every  thing  whicli  may 
separately  become  the  main  object  of 
a  painter.  He  speaks  of  a  landscape 
painter  in  Rome,  who  endeavoured  to 
repiesent  every  individual  leaf  upon  a 
tree ;  a  few  happy  touched  would  hare 
p/ivon  a  more  true  resemblance.  There 
is  always  a  largeness  and  a  freedom 
in  happy  execution,  that  finish  can 
Hover  attain.  Sir  Joshua  savs  above, 
that  oveti  "  unpromising  subjects 
may  bo  thus  treated.  There  is  a 
painter  commonly  thonght  to  havo 
finished  highly,  by  those  who  do  not 
look  into  his  manner,  whoso  dexterotis^ 
happy  execution  Was  perhaps  uerer  sur- 
passed ;  the  consequence  id,  that  there 
is  *'  a  largeness**  m  all  his  pictures. 
We  mean  Tenlers.  The  effect  of  the 
elaborate  work  that  has  been  added  to 
his  class  of  subjects,  is  to  make  theih 
heavy  and  fatiguing  to  the  eye.  Ho 
pridses  Titian  for  the  same  largo  man- 
nel*  which  he  had  given  to  his  history 
and  portraits,  Applied  tb  his  land- 
scapes, and  instances  the  back-grotind 
to  the  "  Peter  Martyr."  He  recoih. 
mends  the  same  practice  in  portrait 
pdnting — the  first  thing  to  be  atta!n- 
odj  is  largeness  and  general  effect. 
The  following  puts  the  truth  clearly. 
"  Perhaps  nothing  that  wo  can  say 
will  so  clearly  show  the  advantage 
and  excellence  of  tbii  faculty,  as  that 
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it  confers  the  character  uf  genius  on 


works  that  pretend  to  no  other  iherit^ 
in  which  is  neither  expression,  cha- 
racter, nor  dignity,  and  where  tiotie 
are  interested  in  the  subject.  We 
cannot  refuse  the  eharactcr  of  genius 
to  the  *  Marriage'  of  Paolo  Veronese^ 
without  opposing  the  general  sense  of 
mankind,  (great  authorities  have  eAlU 
ed  it  the  triumph  uf  paintings)  or  to 
the  Altar  of  St  Augustine  at  Ant- 
werp, by  IlubenSj  which  equally  de- 
serves that  titie^  and  foh  the  same  rca-^ 
son.  Neither  of  these  t)icttire9  bate 
any  interesting  story  to  siit^port  them. 
Tliat  of  Pablo  Yerunbse  ii  oulj  a  re- 
presentation of  a  great  concourse  df 
people  at  A  dinner ;  and  the  shbject  of 
Rubens,  if  it  may  be  called  a  su^tet 
where  nothing  is  doing,  is  an  assem- 
bly of  various  saints  that  lived  in  dif* 
ferent  ages.  The  whole  excellence 
of  those  pictures  consists  in  mechani- 
cal dexterity,  working,  however,  un- 
der the  influence  of  that  comprehen- 
sive faculty  which  I  havo  so  often 
mentioned." 

The  power  of  a  whole  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  anecdote  of  a  child  goiiig 
through  a  gallery  of  old  portr^ts. 
S  le  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
finishing,  or  naturalness  of  drapery, 
but  put  herself  at  once  to  mikziic  the 
awkward  attitudes.  "  The  cenisiire  of 
nature  uninformed,  fastened  upon  the 
greatest  fault  that  could  be  iii  a  pic- 
ture, because  it  related  to  the  charac- 
ter and  management  of  the  whole.** 
What  he  would  condemil  is  tliat  kub- 
stitute  for  deep  and  proper  stndjr, 
which  is  to  enable  the  painteir  to  con- 
ceive and  execute  etery  Subject  as  a 
whole,  and  a  finish  which  CowleV 
calls  *'  laborious  eflbbts  of  idleness.'' 
He  concludes  thisDiSconi^  irith  sotne 
hints  on  tdethod  of  study.  Bf  thy  go 
to  Italy  to  copy  pictures,  and  derlvi^ 
little  advantage.  <*  The  gi«at  bifltf- 
ness  of  sttidy  is,  to  form  A  ndiid  iU3- 
apted  and  adequate  to  all  timoS  affd 
all  occasions,  to  which  all  nature  is 
thcu  laid  opfen,  and  which  miy  ho 
said  to  possess  the  key  of  bet  inei- 
hanstiblo  riches." 

Mr  Burnet  has  ^iplied  a  plate  of 
the  Monk  fiying  from  the  seci&is  of 
murder,  in  Titlih'ft  **  Peter  Martyr," 
showing  how  that  great  p'sJntcr  could 
occasionally  adopt  tho  style  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  in  his  forms.  In  the 
same  note  he  observes,  that  Sir  Joshoi 
had  forgottcu  the  detail  of  tbis  pie- 
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lire,  which  detail  ia  noticed  and 
:rd:!»ed  bj  Algiirotti,  for  its  minute 
discrimination  of  leaves  and  plants^ 
*'  eren  to  excite  the  admiration  of  a 
botanist." — Sir  Joshua  said  they  were 
Sut  there.  Mr  Burnet  examined  the 
pit  tare  at  Paris*  and  found,  indeed, 
t!>e  detail,  but  adds,  that  "  they  are 
side  out  with  the  same  hue  as  the 
;£Qcrai  tint  of  tlio  ground,  which  Is  a 
doU  brown/'  an  exemplification  of  the 
r&if.  **  An  est  celare  artem."  Mr 
^'sntt  remarks,  that  there  is  the 
ujae  minute  detail  iu  Titian's  "  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne.** — He  is  right — we 
hire  noticed  it,  and  suspected  that  it 
tod  luit  the  glazing  which  had  sub- 
Lced  iL  As  it  is,  however,  it  is  not 
iap'jrtant.  Mr  Burnet  is  fearful  lest 
iLe  authority  of  Sir  Jo&hua  should  in- 
duce a  habit  of  generalizing  too  much. 
Hf  expresses  this  fear  in  another  note. 
Hw-  e&T«,  "  the  great  eagerness  to  ac- 
'j  Jre  wlut  the  poet  calls 

'  That  ToluDtarf  atyle, 
^-  alcb  cArcUu  pla>Sy  mod  leema  to  mock 
at  toil/ 

ud  which  Reynolds  describes  as  so 
eaptivating,  hai  led  many  a  student  to 
cbomence  his  career  at  the  wronff 
ecd.  They  ought  to  remember,  that 
evcQ  Rubens  founded  this  excellence 
Gpon  years  of  laborious  and  careful 
s:ady.  His  picture  of  himself  and 
lis  int  wife,  though  the  size  of  life, 
exhibits  all  the  detail  and  finish  of 
Hbl^oin.**  Sir  Joshua  nowhere  re- 
e^^aiaends  cartiess  style ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  every  where  urges  the  stu- 
dent t^>  laborious  toil,  in  order  that  ho 
□ay  acquire  that  facility  which  Sir 
JjAuua  so  justly  calls  captivating,  and 
vbich  afterwards  Rubens  himself  did 
:^quire,  by  studying  it  in  the  works 
of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese ;  and  sin- 
pJarly,  In  contradiction  to  his  fears 
ud  ail  he  would  imply,  Mr  Burnet 
Urrmisatcs  his  passage  thus : — **  Nor 
did  he  (Rubens)  quit  the  dry  manner 
bf  Oiho  VeniuA,  till  a  contemplation 
if  the  worki  of  Titian  and  Paul  Vero« 
Ee^e  enabled  him  to  display  with 
rapidity  those  materials  which  indus- 
try faid  collected.**  It  is  strange  to 
v-icut  upon  the  abuse  of  a  precept,  by 
taking  it  at  the  wrong  end. 

Tub  Twelfth  Discourse  recurs 
iikcvise  to  much  that  had  been  before 
^M  down.  It  treats  of  methods  of 
itodj,  upon  which  be  bad  been  ecu- 


suited  by  artists  about  to  visit  Italy. 
Particular  methods  of  study  hu  con- 
siders of  little  consi'ijuencc ;  study 
must  not  bo  shackled  bv  too  much 
method.  If  the  painter  loves  his  art, 
he  will  not  require  prescribed  tasks; — 
to  go  about  which  sluggishly,  which 
ho  will  do  if  ho  have  uuother  impulse, 
can  be  of  little  advantage.  Hunce 
would  follow,  as  he  admirably  ex- 
presses it,  "  a  reluctant  uudenitand- 
mg/*  and  a  '*  servile  hand.*'  He  sup- 
poses, however,  tho  student  to  he 
somewhat  advanced.  Tho  boy,  like 
other  school-buys,  must  be  under  re- 
straint, and  learn  the  "  Grammar  and 
Rudiments*'  laboriously.  It  is  not 
such  who  travel  for  knowledge.  The 
student,  he  thiuks,  may  be  pretty 
much  left  to  himself;  if  he  undertake 
tilings  above  his  strength,  it  is  better 
he  should  run  the  risk  uf  discourage- 
ment thereby,  than  acquire  *'  a  blow 
proficiency"  by  **  too  easy  tasks." 
He  has  little  confidence  in  the  cilicacy 
of  method,  *'  in  acquiring  excellence 
in  any  art  whatever."  Methodic^ 
studies,  with  all  their  apparatus,  en- 
quiry, and  mechanical  labour,  tend 
too  often  but  "  to  evade  and  shuffle 
off  real  labour — tho  real  labour  of 
thinking."  Ho  has  ever  avoided  giv- 
ing uarticulur  directions.  Ho  has 
fouad  students  who  have  imagined 
they  could  make  <<  prodigious  pro* 
gress  under  some  particular  eminent 
master."  Such  would  lean  on  any  but 
themselves.  **  After  the  Rudiments 
are  past,  very  little  of  our  art  can  be 
taught  by  others."  A  student  ought 
to  have  a  just  and  manly  confidence 
in  himself,  "  or  rather  in  tlie  perse-  . 
vering  industry  which  he  is  resolved 
to  possess."  Rafiaello  had  dono  no- 
thing, and  was  quite  youn^,  when  fixed 
upon  to  adorn  tho  Vatican  with  his 
works ;  he  had  even  to  direct  the  best 
artists  of  his  age.  He  had  a  meek  and 
gentle  dispohition,  but  it  whs  not  incon- 
sistent with  that  manly  confidence  that 
insured  him  success — a  confidence  in 
himself  arising  from  a  consciousness  of 
power,  and  a  determination  to  exert  it. 
The  result  is  "in  perpetuum." — There 
are,  however,  artists  who  have  too 
much  self-confidence,  that  is  ill-fonnd- 
ed  confidence,  founded  rather  upon  a 
certain  dexterity  than  upon  a  habit  of 
thought ;  they  are  like  the  improvisa- 
tori  in  poetry ;  and  most  commonly,  at 
Metastasio  acknowledged  of  himieU'» 
hadmuch  to  luleam,  to  acquire  alkabil 
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of  thinking  with  selection.  To  be  able 
to  draw  aud  to  design  with  rapidity, 
is,  indeed,  to  be  master  of  the  gram- 
mar of  art ;  but  in  the  completion,  and 
in  the  final  settlement  of  the  design, 
the  portfolio  must  again  and  again 
have  been  turned  over,  and  the  nicest 
judgment  exercised.     This  judgment 
is  the  result  of  deep  study  and  in- 
tenseness   of  thought — thought    not 
only  upon  the  artist's  own  inventions, 
but  those  of  others.     Luca  Giordano 
and  La  Page  are  brought  as  examples 
of  great  dexterity  and  readiness  of  in- 
vention— but  of  little  selection ;  for 
they  borrowed  very  little  from  others : 
and  still  less  will  any  artist,  that  can 
distinguish    between  excellence   and 
insipftiity,  ever  borrow  from  them. 
Raffaello,  who  had  no  lack  of  inven- 
tion, took  the  greatest  pains  to  select ; 
and  when  designing  **  his  greatest  as 
well  as  latest  works,  the  Cartoons,*' 
he  had  before  him  studies  he  had  made 
from  Masaccio.     He  borrowed  from 
him  "  two  noble  figures  of  St  Paul." 
The  only  alteration  he  made  was  in 
the  showing  both  hands,  which  he 
thought  in  a  principal  figure  should 
sever  be  omitted.     Masaccio*s  work 
was  well  known  ;   Ratfrielle  was  not 
ashamed  to  have  borrowed.     '*  Such 
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11  Rosso,  and  Pierino  del  Vaga,  form- 
ed their  taste  by  studying  his  worka. 
"  An  artist-like  mind  is  best  formed 
by  studying  the  works  of  great  artistt. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  consider  figures 
in  works  of  great  masters  as  statues 
whichwemay  take  in  any  view.  This  did 
RafiFkelle,  in  his*'  Scrgius  Paulii8,*'froin 
Masaccio.  Lest  there  should  be  any  mis- 
understanding of  this  sort  of  borrow- 
ing,  which  he  justifies,  he  again  refers 
to  the  practice  of  Rafiaelle  in  this  his 
borrowing  from  Masaccio.  The  two 
figures  of  St  Paul,  he  doubted  if  Raf- 
faelle could  have  improved;  but  "he 
had  the  address  to  change  in  some 
measure  without  dimini^iliing  the  gran- 
deur of  their  character."  For  a  se- 
rene composed  dignity,  he  has  given 
animation  suited  to  their  employment. 
'*  In  the  same  manner,  ho  has  ft i von 
more  animation  to  the  figure  of  Ser- 
gius  Paulus,  and  to  that  which  is  in- 
troduced in  the  picture  of  Paul  preach- 
ing, of  which  little  more  than  hints 
are  given  by  Masaccio,  which  Raffaelle 
has  finished.  The  closing  the  eyes  of 
this  figure,  which  in  Masaccio  might 
be  easily  mistaken  fur  sleeping,  is  not 
in  the  least  ambiguous  in  the  Cartoon. 
His  eyes,  indeed,  are  closed,  bat  they 
are  closed  with  such  vehemence,  that 


men,  surely,  need  not  bo  ashamed  of     the  agitation  of  a  mind  perjdexed  im 


that  friendly  intercourse  which  ought 
to  exist  among  artists,  of  receiving  from 
the  dead,  and  giving  to  the  living,  and 
perhaps  to  those  who  are  yet  unborn. 
The  daily  food  and  nourishment  of 
the  mind  of  an  artist  is  found  in  the 
great  works  of  his  predecessors.  <  Ser- 
pens, nisi  scrpentem  comederit,  non 
fit  draco.* "  The  fact  is,  the  most  self- 
sufiicient  of  men  are  greater  borrowers 
than  they  will  admit,  or  perhaps  know; 
their  very  novelties,  if  they  have  any, 
commence  upon  the  thoughts  of  others, 
which  are  laid  down  as  a  foundation  in 
their  own  minds.  The  common  sense, 
which  is  called  *'  common  property," 
is  that  stock  which  all  that  have  gone 
before  tis  have  left  behind  them ;  and 


the  extreme  is  seen  at  the  first  glance ; 
but  what  is  most  extraordinary,  and  I 
think  particularly  to  be  admired,  is, 
that  the  same  idea  is  continued  through 
the  whole  figure,  even  to  the  drapery, 
which  is  so  closely  muffled  about  him* 
that  even  his  hands  are  not  seen :  By 
this  happy  correspondence  between 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  and 
the  disposition  of  tho  parts,  the  fignrs 
appears  to  think  from  head  to  foot. 
Men  of  superior  talents  alone  are  ca- 
pable of  thus  using  and  adapting  other 
men's  minds  to  their  own  purposes, 
or  are  able  to  make  out  and  finish 
what  was  only  in  the  original  a  hint  or 
imperfect  conception.  A  readiness  in 
taking  such  hints,  which  escape  the 


we  are  but  admitted  to  the  heirship  of    dull  and  ignorant,  makes,  in  my  opi- 
what  they  have  acquired.     Masaccio       •  -  •  »•      ^^  -  .,   . 

Sir  Joshua  considers  to  have  been 
"  one  of  the  great  fathers  of  modern 
art.**  He  was  the  first  who  gave  large- 
ness, and  "  discovered  the  path  that 
leads  to  every  excellence  to  which  the 
art  afterwards  arrived.**  It  is  enough  to 
say  of  him,  that  Michael  Angelo,  Leo- 
Bardo  da  Vinci,  Pietro  Perugino,  Raf- 
faelif,  Bartolomeo,  Andrea  del  Sarto, 


nion,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  that 
faculty  of  mind  which  is  called  ge- 
nius.** He  urges  the  student  not  even 
to  think  himself  qualified  to  invent, 
till  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
stores  of  invention  the  world  possesses; 
aud  insists  that,  without  such  study, 
ho  will  not  have  learned  to  select  from 
nature.  He  has  more  than  once  en- 
forced this  doctrine,  boeaose  it  is  new. 
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smeDdsy  eTen  in  borrowing^y 
an  immediate  recurrence  to 
*\,  that  every  thing  may  be 
rom  nature.  Hence  he  pro- 
give  some  directions  for 
he  model  and  the  drapery — 
mpress  upon  the  model  the 
of  the  attitude  required^ 
be  careful  not  to  alter  dra- 
I  the  hand,  rather  tnisting,  if 
»  to  a  new  cast.  There  is 
being  in  the  way  of  accident. 
in  the  freedom  of  accident 
dt  put  on  his  colours  with  his 
life;  a  very  common  practice 
resent  day.  "  Worlis  pro- 
an  accidental  manner  will 
same  free  unrestrained  air  as 
t  of  nature,  whose  particular 
ions  seem  to  depend  upon 
"  He  concludes  this  Dis- 
f  more  strenuously  insisting 
necessity  of  ever  having  na- 
ew — and  warns  students  by 
pie  of  Boucher,  Director  of 
:h  Academy*  whom  he  saw 
apon  a  large  picture,  *'  with:. 
iOgg  or  models  of  any  kind.*' 
sft  off  the  use  of  models  many 
rhough  a  man  of  ability,  his 
showed  the  mischief  of  his 
Mr  Burnet's  notes  to  this 
)  add  little  to  the  material  of 
;  they  do  but  reiterate  in  sub- 
hat  Sir  Joshua  had  himself 
y  repeated.  His  object  seems 
seize  an  opportunity  of  ez- 
his  admiration  of  Wilkie, 
»  adduces  as  a  parallel  ex- 
ith  Raffaelle  of  successful 
g.  It  appears  from  the  ac- 
ren  of  Wilkie*s  process,  that 
d  the  practice  much  beyond 
We  cannot  conceive  any 
jf  good  coming  from  so  very 
al  a  manner  of  setting  to  work, 
ot  the  fire  of  genius  be  ez- 
d  by  the  coolness  of  the  pro- 
^hen  he  had  fixed  upon  his 
le  thought  upon  all  pictures  of 
\  already  in  existence.**  The 
oeess  was  most  elaborate. 
•  we  should  think  a  practice 
trary  to  Raffaelle's,  who  more 
trusted  to  his  own  conception 
{faaracter  of  his  picturo  as  a 
id  whose  borrowing  was  more 
figures ;  but,  if  of  the  whole 
»f  treating  his  subject,  it  is 
f  that  he  would  have  thought 
Jian  one  work  for  his  imita- 
be  fact  it,  Vr  Pavid  WUkie'i 


pictures  show  that  he  did  carry  this 
practice  too  far — for  there  is  scarcely  . 
a  picture  of  bis  that  does  not  show 
patches  of  imitations,  that  are  not  al- 
ways congruous  with  each  other;  there 
is  too  often  in  one  piece,  a  bit  of  Rem- 
brandt, a  bit  of  Volnsquez,  a  bit  of 
Ostade,  or  others.  The  most  perfect, 
as  a  whole,  is  his  "  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners.** Wo  do  not  quito  understand 
the  brew  of  study  fermenting  an  ac« 
cumulation  of  knowledge,  aud  imagi- 
nation exalting  it.  *' An  accumulation 
of  knowledge  impregnated  his  mind, 
fermented  by  study,  and  exalted  by 
imagination;'*  this  is  very  ambitious, 
but  not  very  intelligible.  He  speaks  of 
Wilkie  attracting  the  attention  of  ad- 
mirers and  detractors.  It  is  very  ab- 
surd to  consider  criticism  that  is  not 
always  favourable,  detraction.  The 
following  passage  is  well  put.  "  We 
constantly  hear  the  ignorant  advising 
a  student  to  study  the  great  book  of 
nature,  without  being  biassed  by  what 
has  been  done  by  other  painters ;  it  is 
as  absurd  as  if  they  would  recommend 
a  youth  to  learn  astronomy  by  lying 
in  the  fields,  and  looking  on  the  stars, 
without  reference  to  the  works  of  Kep- 
ler, Tycho  Brahe,  or  of  Newton." 
There  is  indeed  a  world  of  cant  in  the 
present  day,  that  a  man  must  do  all 
to  his  own  unprejudiced  reason,  con- 
temning all  that  has  been  done  before 
him.  We  have  just  now  been  looking  at 
apamphleton  Materialism,  (a  pamphlet 
of  most  ambitious  verbiage,)  in  which, 
with  reference  to  all  former  education, 
we  are  "  the  slaves  of  prejudice  ;*'  yet 
the  author  modestly  requires  that 
minds^we  beg  his  pardon,  wo  have  no 
minds — intellects  must  be  trained  to  his 
mode  of  thinking,  ere  they  can  arrive  at 
the  truth  and  the  perfection  of  human 
nature.  If  this  training  is  prejudice  in 
one  set  of  teachers,  may  it  not  be  in  an- 
other ?  We  continually  hear  artists  re- 
commend nature  without  '<  a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  old  masters."  Such  artists 
are  not  likely  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  those 
great  men,  the  study  of  whose  works 
has  so  long  prejudiced  the  world. 

The  Tbiete^ntu  Discourse  shows 
that  art  is  not  imitation,  but  is  under 
the  influence  and  direction  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  in  what  manner  poetry, 
painting,  acting,  gardening,  and  ar- 
chitecture, depart  from  nature.  How- 
ever good  it  is  to  study  the  beauties  of 
artists,  tbii  ii  onl^r  to  know  art  throu^I| 
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them.  The  priuciplcs  of  painting 
remain  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  other  arts,  all  of  them  with  hu- 
man nature.  All  arts  address  them- 
selves only  to  two  faculties  of  the 
mind,  its  imagination  and  its  sensibi- 
lity. Wo  have  feeling,  and  an  instan- 
taneous judgment,  the  result  of  the 
czpcrienco  of  life,  and  reasonings 
which  wo  cannot  trace.  It  is  safer  to 
tniat  to  this  feeling  and  judgmeutt 
than  endeavour  to  control  and  direct 
art  upon  a  pupposition  of  what  ought 
in  reason  to  be  the  end  or  means.  VVo 
bh4)nld,  therefi)rey  most  carefully  store 


bare  not  acquired  tho  facultj  to  ad- 
mire. The  lowest  style  of  all  arta 
please  the  upcuUivated.  But,  to  speak 
of  thp  unnaturalness  of  art — let  it  be 
illustrated  by  poetry,  which  soeakf 
in  language  highly  artificial »  and  "  a 
const rucUon  of  measured  words*  such 
as  never  is  npr  over  was  used  by  man.** 
NoWf  as  there  is  in  the  human  mjnd 
**  a  sense  of  congruity,  coherence,  and 
consistency,"  which  must  be  gratified; 
so,  having  once  assumed  a  language 
aud  stylo  not  adopted  in  commou  dis- 
course, *'  it  is  required  that  the  senti- 
ments also  should  bo  in  tho  same  pro* 


first    impreFsioiis.     They    are    true,    portion  raided  above  copqmon  nature." 


thour::!!  we  know  not  tho  process  by 
which  the  first  conviction  is  formed. 
Partial  and  after  reasoning  often 
serves  to  destroy  that  character,  the 
truth  of  which  came  upon  us  as  with 
an  instinctive  knowledge.  We  of^en 
reason  ourselves  into  narrow  and  par- 
tial theorie?,  not  aware  that  "  real 
principles  of  sound  reasorif  and  of  so 


There  must  be  an  agreement  of  all 
the  parts  with  the  whole.  Ho  recog- 
nizes the  chorus  of  tho  ancient  drama, 
and  the  recitative  of  the  Italian  opera 
as  natural,  under  this  yiew.  *'  And 
though  tho  most  violent  passions,  the 
highest  distress,  even  death  itself,  in 
expressed  in  singing  or  recitative, 
I  would  not  admit  as  sound  criticism 


much  more  weight  and  importance,    tho  condemnation  of  such  exhibitions 


are  involved,  and  as  it  were  lie  hid, 
under  tho  appearance  of  a  sort  of  vul- 
gar sentiment.  Reason,  without  doubt, 
must  ultimately  determine  every  thing; 
at  this  minute  it  is  required  to  inform 
us  when  that  very  reason  is  to  give 
way  to  feeling.*'  Sir  Joshua  again 
refers  to  tho  mistaken  yiews  of  art, 
and  taken  too  by  not  the  poorest 
minds,  "  that  it  entirely  or  mainly  de- 
pends on  imitation."  Plato,  even  in 
this  respect,  misleads  by  a  partial 
theory.  It  is  with  "  such  a  false  view 
that  Cardinal  Bembo  has  chosen  to 
distinguish  oven  llalTaelle  himself, 
whom  our  enthusiai^m  honours  with 
the  name  divine.  The  same  senti- 
ment is  adopted  by  Pope  in  his  epi- 
taph on  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ;  and  ho 
turns  the  panegyric  solely  on  imita- 
tion as  it  is  a  sort  of  deception."     It 


on  account  of  their  being  unnatural.' 
''  Shall  reason  stand  in  tho  way,  and 
tell  us  that  we  ought  not  to  like  what 
we  know  we  do  like,  and  prevent  ni 
from  feeling  the  full  elTect  of  thii 
complicated  exertion  of  art?  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  imagination  is  that 
gift  to  man,  to  be  attained  by  cnltivar 
tion,  that  enables  him  to  rise  above 
and  out  of  his  opparont  nature;  it  is 
the  source  of  every  thing  good  and 
great,  we  had  almost  said  of  every 
virtue.  The  parent  of  all  arts,  it  is 
of  a  higher  devotion ;  it  builds  and 
adorns  temples  more  worthy  of  the 
great  Maker  of  all,  and  praises  Him 
in  sounds  too  noblo  for  the  common 
intercourse  and  bnsiness  of  life,  which 
demand  of  the  most  cultivated  that 
they  put  themselves  upon  a  lower 
Ipvel  than  they  are  capable  of  assum- 


is,  undoubtedly,  most  important  that    ing.      So  far,  therefore,  is  a  servile 
the  world  should  be  taught  to  honour    imitation  from  being  necessary,  that 


art  for  its  highest  qualities  ;  until  this 
IS  done,  the  profession  will  he  a  de- 
gradation. So  far  from  painting  be- 
ing imitation,  he  proceeds  to  show 
that  *'  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  in  many 
points  of  view,  and  strictly  speaking, 
no  imitation  at  all  of  external  nature." 


whatever  is  familiar,  or  in  any  way 
reminds  us  of  what  we  lee  and  hear 
every  day,  perhaps  does  not  belong  to 
the  higher  provinces  of  art,  either  in 

Soetry  or  painting.     Tho  mind  is  to 
e  transported,    as  Shakspeare   ex- 
presses it,  beyond  the  ignorcaU  prestnU 


Civilization  is  not  the  gross  stato  of  to  ages  past.     Another  and  a  higher 

nature ;  imagination  is   the  result  of  order  of  beings  is  supposed,  and  to 

cultivation,  of  civilization  ;   it   is  to  those  beings  every  thing  which  is  in- 

thii  state  of  nature  art  must  be  more  trodnced  into  the  work  must  corre- 

closely  allied.     We  must  not  appeal  spend."     He  speaks  of  a  picture  br 

for  judgment  upon  art  to  those  who  Jan  Steeo,  the  "Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
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when-m  the  common  nature,  with  the 
iflb  and  reWcts,  would  make  ono 
tUnk  tl)c  painter  had  intended  to  bur- 
lef-^ae  his  $ahjec(.  "  III  taught  rea- 
uo"  would  lead  uy  to  prefer  a  por« 
tnie  bjr  Denner  to  one  by  Titian  or 
VAadjke.  There  is  an  eloquent  pas< 
uf^f  showing-  (hat  lands^cape  paiut- 
ia;  should  in  liVfl  naanp^r  i)ppeal  to 
toe  ima^jnaliou ;  we  are  oplj  sur- 
prLed  that  the  author  of  this  descrip- 
tion should  liavo  oniittedj  throughoift 
tL>e.«e  DiscourscSt  thp  greatest  of  all 
Iuds?.ape  painters,  whoso  excellence 
be  should  9cem  to  refer  to  by  hi9  lan- 
nage.  "  LiKe  the  poet,  ho  makes 
the  elements  sy  tnpathize  with  his  sub- 
jed,  whether  the  clouds  roll  in  to- 
Ia!n«,  like  tliprc  of  Titian  or  SaWatof 
Rc3« — or,  like  those  of  Claude,  are 
cilM  with  the  scttinfif  sun  ;  whether 
ue  nountaiDs  have  hidden  and  bold 
pnj:Ctiun«y  or  are  gently  sipped; 
whether  the  branches  of  his  trees 
iboot  out  abruptly  in  right  angles 
frotn  their  trunks*  or  follow  each 
other  with  only  a  gentle  inelination. 
All  these  circumstances  contribute 
to  tbe  general  character  of  the  work, 
Thether  it  be  of  the  ^legant  or  of  the 
more  sublime  kind.  If  we  add  to  this 
the  powerful  materials  of  lightness 
aad  darknesSf  oTer  which  the  artist 
hu  complete  dominion,  to  vary  and 
dispose  tnem  as  be  pleases — to  dim}- 
Bisb  or  increase  them,  as  will  best 
nit  his  parpQse,  and  correspond  to 
the  ^neral  idea  of  his  work ;  a  land- 
leape,  thus  conducted,  under  t)ic  in- 
fluence of  a  poetical  mind,  will  have 
tbe  same  superiority  over  the  more  or- 
finary  and  common  views,  as  Milton's 
"  Allegro*^  and  **  Penseroso*'  have  oyer 
1  cold  prosaic  narration  or  descrip- 
tion ;  and  sach  a  picture  would  make 
I  more  forcible  impression  on  the 
mind  than  tbe  real  scenes,  were  they 
pmented  before  us.**  Wo  hare 
footed  the  above  passage,  because  it 
ii  wanted — we  are  making  great  mis- 
takes in  tb&t  delightful,  and  (may  we 
not  saj  r)  that  high  branch  of  art.  He 
pnrsnes  tbe  same  argument  with  re- 
gard to  acting,  and  condemns  the 
iffuirami  praise  beatoired  by  Fielding 
on  Garric^.  Not  an  ide^  of  decep- 
tion enters  tbjs  ipind  of  actor  or  au- 
thor.    On  the  ^g9t  even  the  expres- 
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sion  of  stroDg  passiop  must  be  with- 
out the  natural  distortion  and  scream- 
ing voice.  Traiisfcr,  ho  obserycj^,  act- 
ing to  a  private  room,  and  it  would  be 
ridiculoud.  "  Quid  cniin  defurmius, 
guum  scenam  in  vitam  transfcrre  ?^* 
Yet  he  gjves  hero  a  caution,  "  that 
no  art  can  be  graftpd  with  success  on 
another  art."  "  If  ^  painter  should 
endeavour  to  copy  the  tpeatrical  pomp 
^nd  parade  of  drrss  and  attitude,  in- 
stead of  that  simplicity  which  is  not  a 
greater  bcau(y  in  life  than  it  is  in 
painting,  we  sliould  coudemn  such 
pictures,  as  painted  in  the  moanc&t 
style."  What  will  our  academician, 
Mr  Maclisc,  say  of  this  remark  i*  lie 
then  adduces  gardening  in  support  of 
his  theory, — "nature  to  advantage 
dressed,"  "  beaupful  and  commo- 
dious for  the  recreation  of  man." 
Wo  canno(,  however,  go  with  Sir 
Joshuai  who  adds^  that  '*  so  dressed, 
i(  is  no  longer  a  sulycpt  for  tho 
pencil  of  a  landscape  painter,  as  all 
landspapo  painters  know."  It  is  cer- 
tainly unlike  tho  great  landscape  he 
has  described,  but  not  very  unlike 
CIaude*8,  nor  out  of  the  "^ay  of  his 
pencil.  Wo  ^ave  in  our  mind's  eye 
a  garden  scene  by  Vender  Ilcyden, 
most  delightful,  most  ejegant.  It  is 
some  royal  garden,  with  its  proper 
architecture,  the  arch,  the  steps,  and 
balustrades,  and  marble  ifajks.  The 
queen  of  the  artificial  paradise  is  en- 
tering, and  in  the  shade  with  her  at- 
tendants, but  she  will  soon  place  her 
foot  upon  the  prepared  sunshine. 
Courtiers  are  here  and  there  walking 
about^  or  leaning  over  the  balustrades. 
All  is  elegance — a  scene  prepared  for 
the  recreation  of  pure  and  cultivated 
beings.  We  canno^  say  the  picture 
is  not  landscape.  We  are  sure  it 
gave  us  (en  times  more  pleasure  than 
ever  w^  ^^H  from  any  of  our  land- 
scape views,  with  wbicn  ipodcrp  land- 
scape painting  has  coyofed  ^^e  walls 
of  our  exhibitions,  and  brought  into 
disrepute  our  "  annuals. "  He  prppeeds 
to  architecture,  an4  praises  Yanburgh 
for  his  poetical  imagination ;  though 
he,  with  Perrault^  was  a  mark  for  the 
wits  of  the  da^.*  S|p  Joshua  points  to 
tbe  faqade  of  the  Louvre,  Blenheim* 
find  Castle  Howard,  as  **  the  fairest 
ornaments."    He  finishes  this  admi- 


*  The  reader  will  remember  the  fuppoied  epitaph, 
' ''  Lie  heavy  on  bin,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee." 
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Table  discourse  with  tbe  following  elo- 
quent passage : — **  It  is  allowed  on  all 
bands,  that  facts  and  CTents,  howerer 
tbey  may  bind  the  historian*  have  no 
dominion  over  the  poet  or  the  painter. 
With  us  history  is  made  to  bend  and 
conform  to  this  gpreat  idea  of  art.  And 
"why?  Because  these  arts,  in  their 
highest  province,  are  not  addressed 
to  the  gross  senses ;  but  to  the  desires 
of  the  mindf  to  that  spark  of  divinity 
"which  we  have  within,  impatient  of 
being  circumscribed  and  pent  up  by 
the  world  which  is  about  us.  Just  so 
much  as  our  art  has  of  this*  just  so 
much  of  dignity,  I  had  almost  said 


me  once  oefore  be  died.  I  am  aware 
how  flattering^  it  is  to  myself  to  be 
thus  connect^  with  the  dyiog  testi* 
mony  which  this  excellent  painter 
bore  to  his  art.  But  I  cannot  prevail 
upon  myself  to  suppress  thai  I  was 
not  connected  with  him  by  any  habits 
of  familiarity.  If  any  little  jealousies 
had  subsisted  between  us,  they  were 
forgotten  in  these  moments  of  since- 
rity ;  and  he  turned  towards  me  as 
one  who  was  engrossed  by  tbe  same 
pursuits*  and  who  deserved  his  good 
opinion  by  beings  sensible  of  his  ex- 
cellence. Without  enterinfi^  into  a 
detail  of  what  passed  at  this  last  in- 


of  divinity,  it  exhibits ;  and  those  of    terview,  the  impression  of  it  upon  my 
our  artists  who  possessed  this  mark  of    mind  was*  that  his  regret  at  losing 


distinction  in  the  highest  degree,  ac- 
quired from  thence  the  glorious  ap- 
pellation of  divine. 

Mr  Burnet*s  notes  to  this  Discourse 
are  not  important  to  art.  There  is 
an  amusing  one  on  acting*  thatdiscusses 
the  question  of  naturalness  on  the  stage* 
and  with  some  pleasant  anecdotes. 

Trb  Fourtxenth  DiscouBsa  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  character  of 
Gainsborough,  and  landscape  paint- 
ing. It  has  brought  about  him,  and 
his  name,  a  homet*s  nest  of  critics*  in 
consequence  of  some  remarks  upon  a 
picture  of  Wilson's.  Gainsborough 
and  Sir  Joshua*  and  perhaps  in  some 
degree  Wilson*  had  been  rivals.  It  has 
been  said  that  Wilson  and  Gainsbo- 
rough never  liked  each  other.  It  is  a 
well-known  anecdote  that  Sir  Joshua* 
at  a  dinner*  gave  the  health  of  Gains- 
borough* adding  '*  the  greatest  land- 
scape painter  of  the  age*"  to  which 
Wilson*  at  whom  the  words  were  sup- 
posed to  be  aimed*  dryly  added*  *'  and 
the  greatest  portrait  painter  too.*' 
We  can*  especially  under  circum- 
stances* for  there  had  been  a  coolness 
between  the  President  and  Gainsbo- 
rough* pardon  the  too  favourable 
view  taken  of  Gainsborough's  land- 
scape pictures.  He  was  unquestionably 
much  greater  as  a  portrait  painter. 
The  following  account  of  the  inter- 
view with  Gainsborough  upon  his 
death-bed*  is  touching*  and  speaks 
well  of  both :— "  A  few  days  before 
he  died  he  wrote  me  a  letter*  to  ex- 
press his  acknowledgments  for  the 
good  opinion  I  entertained  of  his  abi- 
lities, and  the  manner  in  which  (he 


life  was    principally  the   regret   of 
leaving  his  art ;  and  more  especially  as 
he  now  began*  he  said,  to  see  what 
his  deficiencies  were ;  which,  he  said* 
he  flattered  himself  in  his  last  works 
were   in    some    measure    supplied." 
When  the  Discourse  was  delivered, 
Raffaelle  Mengs  and    Pompeo    Ba- 
ton! were  great  names.     Sir  Joshaa 
foretells  their  fall  from  that  high  esti- 
mation.    Andrea  SacchI,  and ''per- 
haps^  Carlo  MarattI*  he  considers  the 
'*  ultimi  Romanomm."     He  prefers 
"  the  humble  attempts  of  Gainsbo- 
rough to  the  works  of  those  regular 
graduates  in  the  great  historical  style." 
He  gives  some  account  of  the  **  customs 
and  habits  of  this  extraordinary  man." 
Gainsborough's  love  for  bis  art  was 
remarkable.     He  was  ever  remarking 
to  those  about  him  any  peculiarity  of 
countenance*  accidental  combination 
of  figures*  effects  of  light  and  shade* 
in  skies*  in  streets*  and  in  company. 
If  he  met  a  character  he  liked*  he 
would  send  him  home  to  his  bouse. 
He  brought  into  his  painting-room 
stumps    of   trees*    weeds,    &c.     Ho 
even  formed  models  of  landscapes  on 
his  table*  composed  of  broken  stone** 
dried  herbs*  and  pieces  of  lookinc:- 
glass*  which,  magnified*  became  rocks, 
trees*  and  water.     Most  of  this  is  tho 
common  routine  of  every  artist's  lite ; 
the  modelling  his  landscapes  in  the 
manner  mentioned*  Sir  Joshaa  him- 
self seems  to  speak  doubtingly  about. 
It  in  fact  shows*  that  in  Gunsborongh 
there  was  a  poverty  of  invention  ;  his 
scenes  are  of  the  commonest  Idnd, 
such  as  few  would  stop  to  admire  in 
nature;  and*  when  we  eonsider  the 


bad  been  informed)  I  always  spoke  of    wonderful  variety  that  nature  did  pre< 
(1(19 1  aud  desired  tb§t  he  mif  lit  909    pent  to  (uoii  it  ia  itr^ug^  tbi^t  bU 
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lUtchet    and    eonpositions    should 
bftve  been  so  devoid  of  beauty.     He 
vat  in  the  hnbit  of  paiDting:  bj  nighty 
a  praetiee  which   Reynolds  recom- 
■ndt,  and  thought  it  must  have  been 
tW  praetiee  of  Titian  and  Coreg^gio. 
Hf  might  hmTe  mentioned  the  portrait 
of  Michaei  Angelo  with  the  candle  in 
hb  eap  and  a  mallet  in  his  hand. 
Giiiuborongfa  was  ambitious  of  attain- 
iif  excellence*  regardless  of  riches. 
The  style  chosen  by  Gainsborough 
£d  not  require  that  he  should  go  out 
•f  kis  own  country.  No  argument  is  to 
Iw  drawn  Irom  thence,  that  travelling 
if  Boi  desirable  for  those  who  choose 
other  walks  of  art — knowing   that 
''the  language  of  the  art  must  be 
kamed  somewhere/'  he  applied  him- 
Klf  to  the  Flemish  sehool,  and  cer- 
tainly with  advantage,  and  occasion- 
allj  made  copies  from  Rubens,  Teni- 
eth  and  Vandyke.     Granting  him  as 
a  painter    great*  merit.    Sir  Joshua 
doubts  whether  he  excelled  most  in 
p.>rtratt8,  landscapes,  or  fancy  pic- 
tares.     Few  now  will  doubt  upon  the 
lok-jeet — next  to  Sir  Joshua,  he  was 
the  greatest  portrait  painter  we  have 
hsd,  so  as  to  be  justly  entitled  to  the 
fame  of  being  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  English  School.     He  did  not  at- 
tempt  historical  painting;  and  here 
Sir  Joshua  contrasts  him  with  Ho- 
garth, who  did  so  injudiciously.     It 
is  strange  that  Sir  Joshua  should  have 
characterised  Hogarth  as  having  given 
his    attention  to  *'  the  Ridicule    of 
Life.**  We  could  never  see  any  thing 
ridiculous    in    his    deep    tragedies. 
Gainsborough  is  praiied  in  that  he 
never     introduced     *'  mythological 
learning**  into  his  pictures.    "  Our 
laie  ingenious  academician,  Wilson, 
has,  I  fear,  been  guilty,  like  many 
of  his  predecessors,  of  introducing 
gods  and  goddesses,  ideal  beings,  into 
seencs  which  were  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  receive  such  personages.  His 
landacapes  were  in  reality  too  near 
common  nature  to  admit  supernatural 
objecta.     In  consequence  of  this  mis- 
take, in  a  very  admirable  picture  of 
a  stormy  which  I  have  seen  of  his 
hand,  many  figures  are  introduced 
in  the  foreground,  some  in  apparent 
distrcMy  and  some  struck  dead,  as  a 
spectator  would  naturally  suppose,  by 
iigbtning:  had  not  the  painter  inju- 
dJidonsly,  (aa  I  think,)  rather  chosen 
that  thair  death  ahould  be  imputed 
\^  a  litte  ApoUo^  who  appears  io  tho 


sky  with  his  bent  bow,  and  that  those 
figures  should  be  considered  as  the 
children  of  Niobc.'*     This  is  the  pas- 
sage that  gave  so  much  offence ;  fool- 
ish admirers  will  fly  into  flame  at  the 
slightest  spark— the  question  should 
have  been,  is  the  criticism  just,  not 
whether  Sir  Joshua  had  been  guilty 
of  the  same  error — but  we  like  critics, 
the  only  true  critics,  who  give  their 
reason :  and  so  did  Sir  Joshua.    *'  To 
manage  a  subject  of  this  kind  a  pecu- 
liar style  of  art  is  required  ;  and  it 
can  only  be  done  without  impropriety, 
or  even  without  ridiculci   when  we 
adopt  the  character  of  the  landscape, 
and  that  too  in  all  its  parts,  to  tho 
historical  or  poetical  representation. 
This  is  a  very  difficult  adventure,  and 
requires    a  mind   thrown   back   two 
thousand  years,  like  that  of  Nicolo 
Poussin,  to  achieve  it.    In  the  picture 
alluded  to,  the  first  idea  that  presents 
itself  is  that  of  wonder,  at  seeing  a 
figure  in  so  uncommon  a  situation  as 
that  in  which  Apullo  is  placed :  for 
the  clouds  on  whieh  he  kneels  have 
not  the  appearance  of  being  ablo  to 
support  him — they  have  neither  tho 
substance  nor  the  form  fit  for  the  re- 
ceptacle of  a  human  figure,  and  they 
do  not  possess,  in  any  respect,  that 
romantic  character  which  is  appropri- 
ated  to  such  an  object,  and  which 
alone  can  harmonize   with   poetical 
stories."     We  presume  Reynolds  al- 
ludes to  the  best  of  the  two  Niobes 
by  Wilson — that  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery.    The  other  is  villanously  faulty 
as  a  composition,  where  loaf  is  piled 
upon  loaf  for  rock  and  castle,  and  the 
tree  is  common  and  hedge-grown,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  gates  ;  but  the 
other  would  have  been  a  fine  picture, 
not  of  the  historical  class— the  parts  are 
all  common,  the  little  blown  about 
underwood  is  totally  deficient  in  all 
form  and  character — rocks  and  treeh, 
and  they  do  not,  as  in  a  former  dis- 
course— Reynolds  had  laid  down  thut 
they  should — sympathize  with  the  sub' 
ject ;  then,  as  to  the  substance  of  the 
cloud,  he  is  right — it  is  not  voluminous, 
it  is  mere  vapour.     In  the  received 
adoption    of    clouds    as    supporting 
figures,  they  are,  at  least,  pillowy, 
capacious,  and  round — here  it  is  quite 
otherwise ;  and  Sir  Joshua  might  well 
call  it  a  little  Apollo,  with  that  im- 
mense cloud  above  him,  which  is  in 
fact  too  much  a  portrait  of  a  oloud| 
too  peouliari  too  edgyt  for  ao;r  •ul); 
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ject  where  tho  iky  is  not  to  be  all  in 
ail.  We  do  not  say  it  is  uot  fine  and 
p^randy  and  what  ^ou  please ;  but  it  is 
npt  subordinate,  it  casts  its  lightning 
as  from  its  own  natural  power,  there 
wi^  no  need  of  a  god's  assistance. 

'f  ^>c  Dflus  iatersit  nisi  dignui  rindice 
nodui ;" 

and  the  action  does  not  tal^o  place 
in  a  ''  prepared  **  landscape.  There 
Is  nothing  to  take  us  back  to  4 
fabled  age.  Reynolds  is  not  nnjnst 
to   Wilson's  merits,  for  he  calls  it. 
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potwithstandiug  this  defect,  **  a 
very  admirable  picture ;  **  whicji 
picture  will*  we  suspect,  in  a  few 
years  lose  its  principal  charm,  if  it 
has  uot  lost  it ;  the  colour  is  ^adly 
changing,  there  is  now  little  aerial  in 
the  sky.  It  14  said  of  Wilson,  that  he 
ridiculed  tho  experiments  of  Sir 
Joshua,  and  spoke  of  using  nothing 
but  **  honest  linseed  ** — to  which, 
howoyer,  he  added  varnishes  and  wax, 
as  will  easily  be  seen  in  those  pic- 
tares  of  his  which  have  so  cracked — 
and  now  lose  their  colour.  *'  Hon- 
est "  linseed  appears  to  haTe  playec) 
him  a  sad  trick,  or  he  to  have  played 
a  trick  upon  honest  linseed.  Sir 
Joshua,  however,  to  his  just  critici^im, 
adds  the  best  precept,  example — and 
instances  two  pictures»  historical 
landscape,  **  Jacob's  Dream'* — which 
was  exhibited  a  year  or  two  .i'>o  in 
the  Instituiion,  Pall- Mall— by  Sdlva- 
tor  llosa,  and  the  picture  by  Si^bns- 
tian  Bourdon,  "  The  Return  of  the 
Ark  from  Captivity,*'  now  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  The  latter  picture,  as 
a  composition,  is  not  perhaps  good— 
it  is  cut  up  into  too  many  parts,  and 
those  parts  are  not  sufficiently  poeti- 
cal ;  In  its  hue,  it  may  be  appropriate. 
The  other,  "  Jacob's  Dream"  is  one 
of  the  finest  by  the  master — there  is 
an  extraordinary  boldness  in  the 
clouds,  an  uncommon  grandeur, 
strongly  marked,  sentient  of  angelic 
visitants.  This  picture  has  heen  re^ 
contly  wretchedly  engraved  in  mezzo- 
tinto ;  all  that  is  in  the  picture  firm 
and  hardy  is  in  the  print  soft,  fuzzy, 
and  disagreeable.     Sir  Joshua  treats 
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acknowledging  the  full  effect  of  dili- 
gence, under  the  appearance  of  chance 
and  heavy  negligence."     The  htacy 
ncsrlii^encp  happily  describes  the  fault 
of  the  matiner.     It  is  hofribfy  mani« 
Test  in  tl)at  magnitude  of  vnlgaritj 
for  landscape,  the  "  Miirkpt  Carl"  In 
our  National  Galleryiand  purcl^as^  b% 
wc  know  not  what  vast  sum,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  governors  of  the  insti- 
tution to  the  nation.     We  have  ^  very 
high  opinion  of  the  genius  of  Gains* 
borough;  but  wo  do  not  see  it  in  his 
land.<>cjpeS|  with  very  few  cicoptions. 
His  portraits  have  an  air  of^  truth 
never  exceeded,  and  that  set  off  with 
great  power  and  ^rtistical  skjll ;  and 
his  rustic  children  are  admirable.  Ho 
stands  alone,  aqd  never  has  had  a  snc- 
cessful  imitator.     The  mock    senti- 
mentality,   the   affected    refinement, 
which  has  been  added  to  his  simpip 
Ftyle  by  other  artists,  is  disgusting  in 
tho  extreme.     Gainsborougli  certain- 
ly studied  colour  ifith  great  success. 
Ho  is  both  praised  and  blamed  for  a 
lightness  of  manner  and  effect  possess- 
ed  ''  to    an  unexampled   degree  of 
excellence  ;"  but  "  the  sacrifice  which 
he  made,  to  this  omaroeut  of  our  art, 
was  too  great.*'  We  confess  we  do  not 
understand  Sir  Joshua,  nor  can  we 
reconcile  *'  \\\t^  heavy  negligence**  with 
this  "  lightness  of  manner?*  Mr  Bur- 
net, in  one  of  his  notes,  compares 
Wilson  with  Gairsborough ;   he  ap- 
pears   to    give    the   preference    to 
Wilson — why  does  he  not  compare 
Gainsborough  with  Sir  Joshua  him- 
self? tho  rivalry  should  have   been 
in     portrait.       There     h    a     long 
note    upon     Sir    Joshua's    remarks 
upon  Wilson's  "  Niobe."  We  are  not 
surprised  at  Cunningham's  **  Castiga- 
tion.'*     He  did  not  like  Sir  Joshua, 
and  could  not  understand  nor  value 
his  character.     This  is  evident  In  his 
Life  of  the  President.     Cunningham 
must  have  had  hut  an  ill-educated 
classic  eye  when  he  asserted  so  gran- 
diloquently,— "  He  rose  at  once  from 
the  tame  insipidity  of  common  sce- 
nery into  natural  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence ;  his  streams  seeiyi  all  abod^ 


very  tenderly  the  mistaken  manner  of    (or  nymphs,  his  hlll^  ay«  4^  haunts 
Gainsborough  in  his  late  pictures,  the    for  tho  muses,  aqd  his  temples  worthy 


f<  odd  scratches  and  marks."  **  This 
chaos,  this  uncouth  and  shapeless  ap- 
pearance, by  9  kind  of  magic  at  a 
certain  distance,  assumes  form,  and 
all  their  parts  seem  to  drop  into  their 
places,  so  that  wo  oan  hardly  refuse 


of  gods,"— a  passage,  ire  think,  most 
irorthy  the  monosyllable  commonly 
used  upon  such  occasions  by  the 
manly  and  simple-minded  Mr  Bur* 
chell.  That  3ir  Joshua  occasioDaUy 
transgressed  ip  his  w^ndtrlngi  into 
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njtbologjj  it   would  l>e  difficult  to 
deoj ;  oor  was  it  his  onlj  trapi^grcs- 
non  frpn  his  legitimate  groupU,  as 
Bt/  be  seen  in  hia  **  Holj  Family  '* 
b  the  National    Gallery.      But  wa 
doubt  if  the  critique  upon  his  <*  Mrs 
S^Jdoni*"  if   quite  fair.     The  chair 
tod  the  footstool  may  not  be  on  tlie 
cloodj  a  tragic  and  mysterious  vauour 
reconciliog  the  bodily  presence  ox  the 
muse  vith  the  demon  and  fatal  mi- 
nisters of  the  drama  that  attend  her. 
TbiHigh  Sir  Josbua*s  words  arc  here 
brought  against  bim»  it  is  without  at- 
tcatiuQ  to  their  application  in  his  cri- 
iique>  which   condemned  their  form 
ud  character  as  not  historical  nor  to- 
luDUDous — faults  that  do  not  attach  to 
the  clouds,  if  clouds  they  must  be  in 
tiw  picture  (the  finest  of  Sir  Joshua's 
vork«}  of  Mrs  Siddons  as  the  Tragic 
Muie.     It  it  not  our  business  to  en- 
ter upon  the  supposed  fact«  that  Sir 
Joshua  was  jealous  of  Wilson  ;  the 
one  was  a  polished,  the  other  perhaps 
1  sooaewhat  coarse  man.     We  have 
only  to  see  if  the  criticism  be  just. 
In  this  Discourse  Sir  Joshua  has  the 
eudour  to  admit,  that  there  were  at 
one  time  jealousies  between  him  and 
Gainsborough ;  there  may  have  been 
between  him  and   Wilson,  but,  at  all 
events,  we  cannot  take  a  just  criti- 
cism as  a  proof  of  it,  or  wo  must  con- 
vict him,  and  all  others  too,  of  being 
jtaious  of  artists  and  writers  whose 
Torks  thej  in  any  manner  censure. 

TUC    FlFTESKTR  DiSCOURBB. — We 

criiac  DOW  to  Sir  Josliua^s  last  Di^- 
coar«c,  in  which  the  President  takes 
Irare  of  the  Academy,  reviews  his 
"  Diicourses,"  and  concludes  with  re- 
commending the  study  of  Michael 
iogelo. 

Having  gone  along  with  the  Presi- 
dfiit  of  the  Academy  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  principles  of  the  art  in  these 
Disconnea,  and  felt  a  portion  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  felt,  and  knew 
fo  well  how  to  impart  to  others,  we 
Gome  to  this  last  Discourse,  with  a 
melancholy  knowledge  that  it  was  the 
last ;  and  reflect  with  pain  upon  that 
eloud  which  so  soon  interposed  be- 
tweP9  B^ynolds  and  at  least  the 
practiced  cDJoymont  of  his  art.  He 
takaf  leaya  of  the  Academy  affee- 
tioB^yt  and,  like  atruth-lovipg  man 
to  the  last,  acknowlodges  the  little 
cQotentlona  ^ia  ao  foftening  a  manner 
doii  he  sspmk  of  tb«  <' rough  hostility 
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of  Barry,"  and  "oppositions of  Gains- 
bqrQiigh'*)  whii  h  ••  ought  certainly ," 
says  hp,  '*  to  be  lost  among  ourselves 
in  mutual  esteem  for  talents  and  acr 
quiremcnts :  every  controversy  ought 
to  be — I  am  persuaded  will  be — sunk 
in  our  zeal  fur  the  perfection  of  our 
common  art.**  *'  My  age,  and  my  in- 
firmities still  more  than  my  age,  mako 
it  probable  that  this  will  be  the  last 
tim^  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing you  from  thjs  place."  This 
last  visit  seemed  to  be  threatened  with 
a  tragical  end;  —  the  circumstance 
showed  the  calm  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  it  was  characteribtit  of  the  man 
who  would  die  with  dignity,  aud 
gracefully.  A  large  assembly  were 
present,  of  rank  and  importance,  be- 
sides the  students.  The  pressure  was 
great — a  beam  in  the  (loor  gave  way 
with  a  loud  crash ;  a  general  ru5.li 
was  made  to  the  door,  all  indiscrimi- 
nately falling  one  over  tlie  other,  ex- 
cept the  President,  who  kept  his  scat 
*'  silent  and  unmoved.'*  The  floor 
only  sunk  a  little,  was  Roon  supported, 
and  Sir  Joshua  recommenced  his  Dis- 
courFo. 

'' Justum  et  tenaccm  firoposili 
ImpiiTidum  forient  ruin«.'* 

He  compliments  the  Academy  upon 
the  ability  of  the  profissors,  speaks 
with  diffidence  of  his  power  as  a  wri- 
ter, (the  world  has  in  this  respect 
done  him  justice  ;)  hut  that  lie  had 
come  not  unprepared  upon  the  subject 
of  art,  having  reflected  much  upon  his 
own  and  the  opinions  of  others.  Ilo 
found  in  the  art  many  precepts  and 
rules,  not  reconcilable  with  each 
other.  "To  clear  away  those  dilli- 
culries  and  reconcile  those  contrary 
opinions,  it  became  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  greater  truth,  as  it  may  be 
called,  from  the  lesser  truth;  the 
larger  and  more  liberal  idea  of  nature 
from  the  more  narrow  and  conflncd : 
that  which  addresses  itself  to  the  ima- 
gination, from  that  which  is  solely  ad- 
dressed to  the  eye.  In  consequence  of 
this  discrimination,  the  difl'erent 
branches  of  our  art  to  which  those 
different  truths  were  referred,  were 
perceived  to  make  so  wide  a  separa- 
tion, and  put  on  so  new  an  appear- 
ance, that  they  seemed  scarcely  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  same  general 
stock.  The  difl^erent  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  presided  over  each  de- 
partment of  art,  followed  of  course ; 
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every  mode  of  excellence^  from  the 
grand  style  of  the  Roman  and  Floren- 
tine schools  dow  n  to  the  lowest  rank 
of  still  life,  had  its  due  weight  and  Ta- 
lue — fitted  to  some  class  or  other ;  and 
nothing  was  thrown  away.  By  this 
disposition  of  our  art  into  classes  that 
perplexity  and  confusion,  which  I  ap- 
prehend every  artist  has  at  some  time 
experienced  from  the  variety  of  styles* 
and  the  variety  of  excellence  with 
which  he  is  surrounded,  is,  I  should 
hope,  in  some  measure  removed,  and 
the  student  better  enabled  to  judge  for 
himself  what  peculiarly  belongs  to 
his  own  particular  pursuit.**  Besides 
the  practice  of  art,  the  student  must 
think,  and  speculate,  and  consider 
"  upon  what  ground  the  fabric  of  our 
art  is  built."  An  artist  sufiers  through- 
out his  whole  life,  from  uncertain,  con- 
fused, and  erroneous  opinions.  We 
are  persuaded  there  would  be  fewer 
fatal  errors  were  these  Discourses  more 
in  the  hands  of  our  present  artists — 
•*  Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  di- 
urna." — An  example  is  given  of  the 
mischief  of  erroneous  opinions.  "  I 
was  acquainted  at  Rome,  in  the  early 
part  of  my  life,  with  a  student  of  the 
French  Academy,  who  appeared  to  me 
to  possess  all  the  qualities  requisite  to 
make  a  great  artist,  if  he  had  suffered 
his  taste  and  feelings,  and  I  may  add 
even  his  prejudices,  to  have  fair  play. 
He  saw  and  felt  the  excellences  of  the 
great  works  of  art  with  which  wo 
were  surrounded,  but  lamented  that 
there  was  not  to  be  found  that  nature 
which  is  so  admirable  in  the  inferior 
schools, — and  he  supposed  with  Fele- 
bien,  Du  Piles,  and  other  theorists, 
that  such  an  union  of  different  excel- 
lences would  be  the  perfection  of  art. 
He  was  not  aware  that  the  narrow 
idea  of  nature,  of  which  he  lamented 
the  absence  iu  the  works  of  those 
great  artists,  would  have  destroyed  the 
grandeur  of  the  general  ideas  which 
he  admired,  and  which  was  indeed  the 
cause  of  his  admiration.  My  opinions 
being  then  confused  and  unsettled,  I 
was  in  danger  of  being  borne  down  by 
this  plausible  reasoning,  though  I  re- 
member I  then  had  a  dawning  suspi- 
cion that  it  was  not  sound  doctrine ; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  was  unwilling 
obstinately  to  refuse  assent  to  what  I 
was  unable  to  confute.*'  False  and 
low  views  of  art  are  now  so  common- 
ly taken  both  in  and  out  of  the  pro- 
fi;i»i>iou,  that  we  have  pot  he»ltftted  to 


quote  the  above  passage;  the  danger 
Sir  Joshua  confesses  he  was  in»  is  com* 
mon,  and  demands  the  warning.  To 
make  it  more  direct  we  should  add* 
'<  Read  his  Discourses."  Again,  with- 
out intending  to  fetter  the  student's 
mind  to  a  particular  method  of  study, 
he  urges  the  necessity  and  wisdom 
of  previously  obtaining  the  appro- 
priated instruments  of  art,  in  a  first 
correct  design,  and  a  plain  manly  co- 
louring, before  any  thing  more  is  at* 
tempted.  He  does  not  think  it,  how- 
ever, of  very  great  importance  whether 
or  not  the  student  aim  first  at  grace 
and  grandeur  before  he  has  learned 
correctness,  and  adduces  the  example 
of  Parmegiano,  whose  first  public  work 
was  done  when  a  boy,  the  "  St  Ens- 
tachius'*inthe  Church  of  St  Petronini , 
in  Bologna — one  of  his  last  is  the  *<  Mo- 
ses breaking  the  Tables,"  in  Parma. 
The  former  has  grandeur  and  incor- 
rectness, but  "discovers  thedawnings 
of  future  greatness."  In  mature  age 
he  had  corrected  his  defects,  and  the 
drawing  of  his  Moses  was  equally  ad- 
mirable with  the  grandeur  of  the  con- 
ception— an  excellent  plate  is  given 
of  this  figure  hy  Mr  Burnet.  The 
fact  is,  the  impulse  of  the  mind  is  not 
to  be  too  much  restrained — it  is  bet« 
ter  to  give  it  its  due  and  first  play, 
than  check  it  until  it  has  acquired 
correctness — good  sense  first  or  last, 
and  a  love  of  the  art,  will  generally  in- 
sure correctness  in  the  end  ;  the  im- 
pulses often  checked,  come  with  weak« 
ened  power,  and  ultimately  refuse  to 
come  at  all ;  and  each  time  that  they 
depart  unsatisfied,  unemployed,  take 
away  with  them  as  they  retire  a  por- 
tion of  the  fire  of  genius.  Parmegi- 
ano  formed  himself  upon  Michael 
Angelo :  Michael  Angelo  brought  the 
art  to  a  "  sudden  maturity,*'  as  Homer 
and  Shakspeare  did  theirs.  *'  Subordi- 
nate parts  of  our  art,  and  perhaps  of 
other  arts,  expand  themselves  by  a 
slow  and  progressive  growth ;  but 
those  which  depend  on  a  native  rigour 
of  imagination,  generally  burst  forth 
at  once  in  fulness  of  beauty.**  Cor- 
rectness of  drawing  and  imagination, 
the  one  of  mechanical  genius  the  other 
of  poetic,  undoubtedly  work  together 
for  perfection — *'  a  confidence  in  the 
mechanic  produces  a  boldness  in  the 
poetic.**  He  expresses  his  surprise 
that  the  race  of  painters,  before  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  never  thought  of  trans* 
ferrip|:  to  paintings  tbe  grandeur  th^J 
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adflured  in  aDeient  sculpture.    '<  Raf- 
£ieUe  himself  seemed  to  be  going  on 
Tery  eontentedlj  in  the  dry  manner 
of  Pieiro  Perugino;  and  if  Michael 
Aogeio  had  never  appeared,  the  art 
■i^ht  still  have  continued  in  the  same 
style."     **  On  this  foundation  the  Ca- 
rtel built  the  trulj  great  academical 
Bolognian  school;  of  which  the  first 
itone  was  laid  bj  Pellegrino  Tibaldi/' 
Tbe  Caracci  called  him  **  nostro  Mi- 
etuel  Angelo  riformato.'*     His  figure 
of  Polyphemus*  which  had  been  attri- 
buted to  Michael  Angelo  in  Bishop's 
"Ancient  Statues/*  is  given  in  a  plate 
bj  Mr  Burnet.     The  Caracci  he  con- 
uiers  sufficiently    succeeded  in  the 
mechanical*  not  in  **  the  divine  part 
vhich  addresses  itself  to  the  imagina- 
tion,'* as  did  Tibaldi  and  Michael  An- 
gelo. They  formed,  however,  a  school 
that   was  *'  most  respectable,*'  and 
**  calculated  to  please  a  greater  num- 
ber.'*    The  Venetian  school  advanced 
"the  dignity  of  their  style,  by  adding 
to  their  fascinating  powers  of  colour- 
ing something  of  the  strength  of  Mi- 
cluel  Angelo.*'  Here  Sir  Joshua  seems 
to  contradict  his  former  assertion ;  but 
ss  he  is  here  abridging,  as  it  were,  his 
whole  Discourses,  he  cannot  avoid  his 
own  observations.     It  was  a  point, 
however,   upon  which  he  was  still 
doubtful ;  for  he  immediately  adds — 
**  At  the  same  time  it  may  still  be  a 
doubt,  how  far  their  ornamental  ele- 
gance would  be  an  advantageous  ad* 
dition  to  his  grandeur.     But  if  there  is . 
any  manner  of  painting,  which  may 
be  said  to  unite  kindly  with  his  (Mi- 
chael Angelo*s)  style,  it  is  that  of  Ti- 
tian.    His  handling,  the  manner  in 
which  his  colours  are  left  on  the  can- 
Tsss,  appears  to  proceed  (ss  far  as  that 
goes)  from  a  congenial  mind,  equally 
disdainful  of  vulgar  criticism.     He  is 
reminded  of  a  remark  of  Johnson's, 
that  Pope*s  Homer,  had  it  not  been 
clothed  with  graces  and  elegances  not 
in   Homer,   would    have  had    fewer 
readers,  thus  justifying  by  example 
and  authority  of  Johnson,  the  graces 
of  the  Venetian  school.     Some  Fle- 
mish painters  at  **  the  great  era  of  our 
an*'  took  to  their  country  '*  as  much 
of  this  gn''andenr  as  they  could  carry.** 
It  did  not  thrive^  but  «*  perhaps  they 
contributed  to  prepare  the  way  for 
that  free,  unconstrained,  and  liberal 
OQtiine,  which  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced hj  Eubens*  through  the  medi- 
um of  tba  Venetian  painters."    The 
grandeor  of  atjln  first  dicovered  by 


Michael  Angelo  passed  through  Eu- 
rope, and  totally  "  changed  the  whole 
character  and  style  of  design.     His 
works  excite  the  same  sensation  as  the 
Epic  of  Homer.    The  Sybils,  the  sta- 
tue of  Moses,  "  come  nearer  to  a  com- 
parison with  his  Jupiter,  his   demi- 
gods, and  heroes ;  those  Sybils  and 
Erophets  being  a  kind  of  intermediate 
eings    between    men    and    angels. 
Though  instances  may  be  produced  in 
the  works  of  other  painters,  which  may 
justly  stand  in  competition  with  thoso 
1  have  mentioned,  such  as  the '  Isaiah,* 
and  'Vision   of   Ezekiel,'    by    Raf- 
faelle,  the  *  St  Mark*  of  Frate  Bartolo- 
meo,  and  many  others;  yet  these,  it 
must  be  allowed,   are  inventions  so 
much  in  Michael  Augelo*s  manner  of 
thinking,  that  they  may  be  truly  con- 
sidered as  so  many  rays  which  discover 
manifestly  the  centre  from   whence 
they  emanated."  The  style  of  Michael 
Angelo  is  so  highly  artificial  that  the 
mind  must  be  cultivated  to  receive  it; 
having  once  received  it^  the  mind  is  im- 
proved by  it,  and  cannot  go  ver^'  far 
back.  Hence  the  hold  this  great  style 
*  has  had  upon  all  who  are  most  learned 
in  art,  and  upon  nearly  all  painters  in 
the  best  time  of  art.    As  art  multiplies, 
false  tastes  will  arise;  the  early  pain- 
ters had  not  so  much  to  unlearn  as 
modem  artists.     Where  Michael  An- 
gelo is  not  felt,  there  is  a  lost  taste  to 
recover.      Sir    Joshua    recommends 
young  artists  to  follow  Michael  An- 
gelo as  he  did  the  ancient  sculptors. 
**  He  began,  when  a  child,  a  copy  of  a 
mutilated  Satyr*s  head,  and  finished  in 
his  model  what  was  wanting  in  the  origi- 
nal." So  would  he  recommend  the  stu- 
dent to  take  his  figures  from  Michael 
Angelo,  and  to  change,  and  alter,  and 
add  other  figures  till  he  has  caught  the 
manner.  Change  the  purpose,  and  re- 
tain the  attitude,  as  did  Titian.     By 
habit  of  seeing  with  this  eye  of  gran- 
deur, he  will  select  from  nature  all 
that  corresponds  with  this  taste.    Sir 
Joshua  is  aware  that  he  is  laying  him- 
self open  to  sarcasm  by  his  advice, 
but  asserts  the  courage  becoming  a 
teacher  addressing  students  :    **  they 
both  must  equally  dare,  and  bid  defi- 
ance to  narrow  criticism  and  vulgar 
opinion."    It  is  the    conceited  who 
think  that  art  is  nothing  but  inspira- 
tion ;  and  such  appropriate  it  in  their 
own  estimation ;  but  it  is  to  be  learned, 
— if  so,  the  right  direction  to  it  is  of 
vast  importance ;  and  once  in  the  right 
direction,  labour  and  study  will  ac- 
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complish  the  better  aspirations  of  tlie 
artist.  Michael  Aiigeld  said  of  Haf- 
fhelle,  that  he  possessed  not  hiaartbj 
tiature  bUt  by  long  stady.  **  Chs 
RafPaeiie  nbii  ebbe  quett*  arte  da  ha- 
tura,  ma  per  iongo  stadio.*'  Rafia^Ub 
and  Mtthael  Angelo  were  rivals,  but 
efer  spok6  of  each  othtor  with  thd  1^. 
spcct  atid  T^heratioti  they  felt>  and  the 
trlie  meaning  of  the  passagb  Was  tb 
the  pr&ise  of  Raffaelle;  thbse  wiire 
not  the  dlys  When  tnen  were  ashamed 
of  being  labbriDus, — and  Raffdelto 
himself  ''thankbd  God  that  he  Was 
born  in  the  sAme  a^e  with  that  pain* 
ter.**^'<  I  febl  a  self- Congratulation/* 
adds  Sir  Joshua,  *<  in  knowing  myself 
capable  of  such  sensations  ai  he  intend- 
ed to  eicite.  I  redect,  nbt  without 
ranity,  that  these  Discourses  bear  tet- 
timony  of  my  admiratibn  of  that  truly 
divine  man ;  and  I  should  desire  that 
the  last  words  w  hich  I  should  pronouncb 
in  this  Academy,  and  fVom  this  place, 
might  be  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo.*' 
Tliey  wett  his  last  wbnb  from  the  aca- 
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demical  chair.  He  died  Abbtlt  (buHeen 
months  aftbk'  the  deli?br^  of  thla  Dfi- 
coorae.  BIr  Bdnwl  hat  ffiTeii  it6 
exoDll^t  (ilatM  to  thil  Dubotilrsb^ 
bbe  fVom  PaMUttianD,  bdV  from  Tl^ 
baldi^  ohe  from  fid^i  btie  frbtn  tUf- 
fkellc,  and  otte  fH)tti  Micli^l  Angbtb. 
Mr  Bttknet'l  first  fabtb  Iwpeatii  what 
We  hatb  again  and  again  elsewhbft^ 
urged,  the  adrahta^e  of  eitilblishibg 
at  our  unlTersities;  Oxfbrd  thd  CaUi- 
bridgb,  ProfesBotships  of  Painting- 
infinite  would  bb  the  advatitage  to  art, 
and  to  the  public.  We  do  not  de- 
ikpair.  Mr  Burnet  aebms  to  fbar  in- 
correct  drawib^  will  ariab  tVokn  fcome 
passagbs,  Whibn  ho  KuppoSba  encou- 
rages it,  ib  these  Discourses  $  and  fcar- 
ittg  itj  very  prbpbrly  endeavours  to 
correct  thb  brror  in  a  hbte.  We  had 
ibtended  to  cbUbludb  this  .papbr  with 
liome  fbw  remarks  upon  Sir  Joshua, 
his  style,  and  infiuenoe  upon  art,  but 
we  havb  nbt  sp&ce.  Perhaps  wo  biay 
fulfil  this  pati  of  bur  ihtbntion  in 
another  number  of  Btaga. 


TBB  tOUlCa  ORBt  HEAD: 

Geief  hatli  been  knoWU  to  lum  the  young  bead  grey 

To  sliver  over  in  a  single  day 

The  bright  locks  of  the  beautiftd,  their  prime 

Scarcely  o*erpast :  as  In  the  fearflil  time 

Of  Gallia*s  tnadncss,  that  dborbwndd  head 

Serene,  that  on  the  accursed  altar  bled 

Miscaird  of  LibeHy .    Oh !  martyred  Queen  1 

Whit  must  the  sufi^rings  of  thU  night  have  been. 

That  oMg — that  sprinkled  thy  fair  tresses  o*er 

With  timers  untimely  Sno# !    But  nbW  no  more 

Lovely,  august,  unhappy  one  I  of  thee-. 

1  have  to  tell  ab  humbler  history ; 

A  village  tale-,  whose  only  chartn,  in  sooth, 

(If  ahy)  Will  bb  sad  ahd  simple  truth. 

'<  Mother/*  ijuoth  Ambrose  to  bis  thrifty  dame^ 

So  oft  our  peasant*8  nse  his  wife  to  name, 

"  Father*'  and  "  Master**  tb  himself  applibd, 

As  life*s  gTavb  duties  malnmize  the  briae— 

"  Mother,**  quoth  Ambrose^  as  hb  faced  tbe  nottii. 

With  hard-iet  teeth,  bbfore  he  issued  forth 

To  his  daV  labour,  fit)fai  thb  cottage  door — 

^*  I*m  thinkingr  that,  to.nfght,  if  not  before, 

Theiis*ll  be  #ild  work.    Dost  hear  old  Chewtob  *  itte  ? 

It*s  brewing  up  down  westward ;  and  look  thetb> 

One  of  those  sea-gulls  I  Ay,  there  goes  a  ][>dr ; 


*  A,  fresh-water  Spring  rosUog  into  the  ssa  eaflej  Clfewton  donBj, 
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And  such  a  sudden  thtw  I    If  rain  comes  dn. 
As  threats}.the  imteri  will  be  out  anon. 
Tliat  path  by  th'  ford*t  A  nasty  bit  of  wdy-;-. 
Best  lei  the  j6nhg  bnel  bidie  from  sehool  to-day." 
• 

M  Do,  mother,  do!"  the  quiek-earM  urchins  cried i 
Two  little  lasses  to  the  father's  side 
Close  cling  log,  as  they  look'd  from  him,  to  spy 
The  answeriog  laDgiieige  bf  the  mother's  eye. 
'J'Aere  was  deoial,  and  she  shook  her  head : 
^  Nay»  nay — no  hariti  will  come  td  them;"  she  said, 
**  The  mistress  lets  them  off  these  short  dark  days 
An  hour  the  earlier  |  tod  our  Liz,  she  sayft> 
Blay  quite  be  trusted— and  I  kuow  'tis  true — 
To  take  carll  of  herself  add  Jekltty  too. 
And  so  she  ought — she'i  seTen  ebme  first  of  Majr^:^ 
Two  years  the  oldest :  and  they  give  away 
The  Christmas  bounty  at  thb  kchdol  to-day.*' 

The  mother's  will  was  law,  (alas  for  her 
That  hapless  day,  poor  soul  I)    i^he  could  not  err. 
Thought  Ambrose ;  atid  his  little  fAlt-hair'd  Jane 
(Her  namesake)  to  his  heart  he  hugg'd  again^ 
When  each  had  had  her  turn ;  fthe  clinging  so 
As  if  that  day  she  could  nbt  let  him  go. 
But  Labour's  sons  most  snatch  a  hasty  bliss 
In  nature's  tend'rbst  mood.     One  last  fond  kiss, 
'*  God  bless  my  little  maids  I "  the  father  said. 
And  cheerly  went  his  wAy  to  Win  their  bread. 
Then  might  be  seen,  the  playmate  pArent  gone, 
What  looks  demure  the  sister  pair  pht  ob — 
Not  of  the  mother  as  afraid,  or  shy, 
Or  questioning  thb  Idve  that  cotild  deny ; 
But  simply^  aS  tbeit  simple  trdning  taught, 
In  quiet,  plain  straightforwardness  of  thought, 
(Submissively  resigU'd  this  hopb  of  play,) 
Towards  the  serious  business  of  the  dayi 

To  me  there's  something  touching,  I  confess. 
In  the  grave  look  of  eany  IhonffhtfhlnbSB, 
Seen  often  in  some  little  childish  face 
Among  the  poor.     Not  that  Wherein  we  trace 
(Shame  to  our  lahd>  our  iruleft,  and  our  race!) 
The  unnatural  suiftrirings  of  thl3  factory  child. 
But  a  staid  quletileto,  reflect!  V#,  ttiild. 
Betokening,  in  thie  depths  of  thoSto  jroung  eyes. 
Sense  of  hfe's  cares,  without  ib  IhiseHes; 

So  to  the  mother's  bhat^ge,  with  ihonghtfhl  brow. 

The  docile  Lizzy  stood  attentiye  now  ; 

Proud  of  her  years  AM  of  Tihbutbd  sbnse. 

And  prudence  jcAtSfying  bdunddnc'c-:- 

And  little  Jennys  bkoire  de/^^rel^  stiUi 

Beside  her  waited  the  inatl^rnal  i^Ul. 

So  standing  hand  in  h&nd,  t  IbVeKer  \Wt\ti 

Gainsb'rough  iie*er  painted:  nch^noy:  he  of  SpAin, 

Giorions  MufilloI-^4md  by  contk^ftst  fthoim 

More  beautiful.    The  youtiger  little  one. 

With  large  blue  eyek,  and  sfikeih  Hhj^leth  fair. 

By  nut-brown  Lizzy,  with  smobdi  paited  hair. 

Sable  and  glossy  as  the  raren'i  iring. 

And  lustrous  eyes  as  dark. 
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**  NoWf  miad  and  bring 
Jenny  safe  home,*'  the  mother  said — **  don't  staj 
To  pull  a  bough  or  berry  by  the  way  : 
And  when  you  come  to  cross  the  ford^  hold  fast 
Your  little  sister's  hand,  till  you're  quite  past — 
That  plank's  so  crazy,  and  so  slippery 
(If  not  o*erflowed)  the  stepping-stones  will  be. 
But  you* re  good  children— steady  as  old  folk, 
I'd  trust  ye  any  where."    Then  Lizzy's  cloak, 
A  good  grey  duffle,  loTingly  she  tied^ 
And  amply  little  Jenny's  lack  supplied 
With  her  own  warmest  shawl.    **  Be  sure/*  said  she, 
**  To  wrap  it  round  and  knot  it  carefully 
(Like  this)  when  you  c«me  home ;  just  leanog  free 
One  hand  to  hold  by.     Now,  make  haste  away — 
Good  will  to  school,  and  then  good  right  to  play.** 

Was  there  no  sinking  at  the  mother's  heart. 
When  all  equipt,  they  tum*d  them  to  depart  ? 
Wheu  down  the  lane,  she  watch'd  them  as  they  went 
Till  out  of  sight,  was  no  forefeeling  sent 
Of  coming  ill  ?  In  truth  I  cannot  tell : 
Such  warnings  have  been  sent,  we  know  full  well. 
And  must  believe — belieying  that  they  arfr^ 
In  mercy  then — to  rouse— restrain— prepare. 

And,  now  I  mind  me,  something  of  the  kind 
Dill  surely  haunt  that  day  the  mother*8  mind, 
Makiug  it  irksome  to  bide  all  alone 
By  her  own  quiet  hearth.     Tho'  never  known 
For  idle  gossipry  was  Jenny  Gray, 
Yet  so  it  was,  that  morn  she  could  not  stay 
At  home  with  her  own  thoughts,  but  took  her  way 
To  her  next  neighbour's*  half  a  loaf  to  borrow-— 
Yet  might  her  store  have  lasted  out  the  morrow. 
— And  with  the  loan  obtain'd,  she  linger'd  still- 
Said  she — '<  My  master,  if  he'd  had  his  will, 
Would  have  kept  back  our  little  ones  from  school 
This  dreadful  morning ;  and  I'm  such  a  fool. 
Since  they've  been  gone,  Tve  wish'd  them  back.    But  then 
It  won't  do  in  such  things  to  humour  men— 
Our  Ambrose  specially.     If  let  alone 
He'd  spoil  those  wenches.     But  it's  coming  on. 
That  storm  he  said  was  brewing,  sure  enough- 
Well  !  what  of  that  ?_To  think  what  idle  stuff 
Will  come  into  one's  head  1  and  here  with  you 
I  stop,  as  if  I'd  nothing  else  to  do— 
And  they'll  come  home  drown'd  rats.     I  must  be  gone 
To  get  dry  things,  and  set  the  kettle  on.** 

His  day's  work  done,  three  mortal  miles  and  more 
Lay  between  Ambrose  and  his  cottage  door. 
A  weary  way,  God  wot  1  for  wearv  wight ! 
But  yet  far  off,  the  curling  smoke  m  sight 
From  his  own  chimney,  and  his  heart  felt  light. 
How  pleasantly  the. humble  homestead  stood, 
Down  the  green  lane  by  sheltering  Shirley  Wood  I 
How  sweet  the  wafting  of  the  evening  breeze 
In  spring. time,  from  his  two  old  cherry-trees 
Sheeted  with  blossom !  And  in  hot  July, 
From  the  brown  moor-track,  shadowless  and  dry* 
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How  grateful  the  cool  corert  to  regain 
Of  his  own  avenue — that  thady  lane* 
With  the  white  cottage*  in  a  slanting  glow 
Of  sunset  glorj,  gleaming  bright  below. 
And  jasmine  porch,  hia  rostic  portico  1 

With  what  a  thankful  gladness  in  his  face, 

(Silent  heart- homage — plant  of  special  grace!) 

At  the  lane's  entrance,  slackening  oft  his  pace. 

Would  Ambrose  send  a  loving  look  before ; 

CoDceltiog  the  caged  blackbird  at  the  door, 

The  very  blackbird,  8train*d  its  little  throat 

In  welcome,  wiih  a  more  rejoicing  note  ; 

And  honest  Tinker  I  dog  of  doubtful  breed. 

All  bristle,  back,  and  tail,  but  "  good  at  need,** 

Pleasant  his  greeting  to  the  accustomed  ear ; 

Bat  of  all  welcomes  pleasantest,  most  dear. 

The  ringing  voices,  like  sweet  silver  bells. 

Of  his  two  little  ones.     How  fondly  swells 

The  father^s  heart,  as,  dancing  up  the  lane, 

Ecich  clasps  a  hand  in  her  small  hand  again ; 

And  each  must  tell  her  tale,  and  <*  say  her  say,*' 

Impeding  as  she  leads,  with  sweet  delay, 

(Cuildhood*8  blest  thoughtlessness  1}  his  onward  way. 

Aod  when  the  winter  day  closed  in  so  fast, 
Suirce  for  his  task  would  dreary  daylight  last ; 
And  in  all  weathers — driving  sleet  and  snow — 
Home  by  that  bare,  bleak  moor-track  must  he  go. 
Darkling  and  lonely.     Oh  I  the  blessed  sight 
(His  pole-star)  of  that  little  twinkling  light 
From  one  smsdl  window,  thro'  the  leafless  trees. 
Glimmering  so  fitfully  j  no  eye  but  his 
Had  spied  it  so  far  off.     And  sure  was  he, 
Eotering  the  lane,  a  steadier  beam  to  see. 
Ruddy  and  broad  as  peat-fed  hearth  could  pour. 
Streaming  to  meet  him  from  the  open  door. 
Then,  tho*  the  bUekbird's  welcome  was  unheard — 
Silenced  by  winter— note  of  summer  bird 
Still  haird  him  from  no  mortal  fowl  alive. 
Bat  from  the  cuckoo-clock  just  striking  ^^e — 
Aad  Tinker's  ear  and  Tinker's  nose  were  keen- 
Off  started  he,  and  then  a  form  was  seen 
Dark'ning  the  doorway ;  and  a  smaller  sprite. 
And  then  another,  peer'd  into  the  night, 
keady  to  follow  free  on  Tinker^s  track, 
But  for  the  mother's  hand  that  held  her  back ; 
And  yet  a  moment — a  few  steps — and  there, 
Pull'd  o*er  the  threshold  by  that  eager  pair. 
He  sits  by  his  own  hearth,  in  bis  own  chair ; 
Tinker  takes  post  beside,  witb  eyes  that  say, 
'<  Master  I  we've  done  our  business  for  the  day." 
The  kettle  sings,  the  cat  in  chorus  purs. 
The  busy  bousewife  with  her  tea-things  stirs ; 
The  door's  made  fast,  the  old  stuff  curtain  drawn  ; 
How  the  hail  clatters !  Let  it  clatter  on. 
How  the  wind  raves  and  rattles  I    What  cares  he  ? 
Safe  boosed,  and  warm  beneath  his  own  roof-tree. 
With  a  wee  lassie  prattling  on  each  knee. 

Sneh  was  the  hour — ^hour  sacred  and  apart — 
Warm*d  in  expectanc/  ihepoor  rnun'i  beArtt 
VOL.  UtL  MO,  cccxxriU0  0 
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Sammer  and  winter,  a*  hit  toil  he  pliedt 

To  him  and  his  the  literal  doom  applied^ 

Pronounced  on  Adam.    But  the  bread  was  aweet 

So  eam'dy  for  such  dear  months.    The  wearj  feet 

Hope-shod»  stept  lightlj  on  the  homeward  waj  j 

So  specially  it  fared  with  Ambrose  Gray 

That  time  I  tell  of.    He  had  work*d  all  day 

At  a  great  clearing :  ng*rous  stroke  on  stroke 

Striking,  till,  when  he  atopt,  hit  back  seem'd  broke« 

And  the  strong  arm  droot  neryeless.    What  of  that? 

There  was  a  treasure  hiaden  in  his  hat. 

A  plaything  for  the  vonng  opes.    He  had  found 

A  dormouse  nest ;  the  living  ball  coil'd  round 

For  its  long  wintcqr  sleep ;  and  all  his  thought 

As  he  trudged  stoutly  homewards  was  of  nought 

But  the  glad  wonderment  In  Jenny^s  eyes» 

And  grayer  Lizzy*s  quieter  surpriiOt 

When  he  should  yield,  by  guess*  and  klsit  and  prayer. 

Hard  won,  the  frosen  eaptlTe  to  their  oare. 

*Twas  a  wild  etening-^-wild  and  rough.    <*  I  knew,*' 

Thought  Ambrose,  **  those  unlucky  g^lls  spoke  true — 

And  6a£Fer  Chewton  sever  growls  for  nought — 

I  should  be  mortal  'mayed  now,  if  I  thought 

My  little  maids  were  not  safe  housed  before 

That  blinding  hail^storm-^-ay,  this  hour  and  more— 

Unless,  by  that  old  orasy  bit  of  board, 

They>e  not  passed  dry-loot  over  ShaUow-ford, 

That  rU  be  bound  for-*swollen  as  it  must  be  •  •  . 

Well  I  if  my  mistress  bad  been  ruled  by  me  •  •  •  ** 

But,  checking  the  half-thought  as  heresy. 

He  looked  out  lor  the  Home-Star.    There  It  shone^ 

And  with  a  gladden*d  heart  he  hasten'd  on. 

He*8  in  the  lane  again — and  there  below. 

Streams  from  the  open  doorway  that  red  glow. 

Which  warms  him  out  to  look  at.     For  his  prize 

Cautious  he  feels— all  safe  and  snug  h  lle^* 

'*  Down  Tinker  I — down,  dd  boy !— not  quite  so  flpee-  ■ 

The  thing  thou  sniAwt  Is  no  game  for  thee.— 

But  what*s  the  raeanlog?— no  look*out  to-vightt 

No  living  soul  a-sdrl— .Pray  God,  all's  right! 

Who's  £ttering  round  the  peat-stack  in  such  weather? 

Mother  1 "  you  might  have  feird  him  with  a  feather 

When  the  short  answer  to  his  loud— <«  Hillo!*' 

And  hurried  question—^  Are  they  eome  ?**..was— <*  No." 


To  throw  his  tools  down — hastily  unhook 
The  old  crack*d  lantern  from  its  dusty  nook. 
And  while  he  lit  it,  speak  a  cheering  word. 
That  almost  choked  him,  and  was  scarcely  hear^. 
Was  but  a  moment's  act,  and  he  was  gone 
To  where  a  fearful  foresight  led  him  on. 
Passing  a  neighbour's  cottage  in  his  way — 
Mark  Fenton's — ^hlm  he  took  with  short  delay 
To  bear  him  companv — for  who  could  say 
What  need  might  oe  ?    They  struck  into  the  track 
The  children  should  have  taaen  coming  back 
From  school  that  day ;  and  many  a  call  and  shout 
Into  the  pitchy  darkness  they  sent  out. 
And,  by  the  lantern  H^t,  peer'd  all  about. 
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lo  eTery  road- side  thicket^  bole^  and  Dook> 
Till  suddenly — as  nearisg  now  the  brook — 
Something  bnish'd  past  tbem.    That  was  Tinker^s  barL— 
Unheeded,  he  bad  follow*d  in  tba  dark. 
Close  at  bis  master's  heels*  buU  swift  as  light. 
Darted  before  them  now.    <*  Be  sure  he's  right- 
He  s  on  the  traek,"  eried  Ambrose,    «<  Hold  the  light 
Low  down— he*8  making  Ibr  the  water.     Hark  I 
I  know  that  whuae — the  old  dog's  found  them,  Mark." 
So  speaking,  breathlessly  he  harried  on 
Toward  the  old  crazy  foot-bridge.    It  was  gone  I 
And  all  his  dnll  contracted  ligu  could  show 
Was  the  black  Toid  and  dark  swollen  stream  below. 
<<  Yet  there's  life  somewhere-^more  than  Tinker's  whine— 
That's  sore,"  said  Mark.    **  So,  let  the  lantern  shine 
Down  yonder.    There's  the  dog— and»  hark  I  *' 

«  Oh  dear  r 
And  a  low  sob  came  faintly  on  tbe  ear, 
Mock'd  by  the  sobbing  gust.    Down,  quick  as  thought, 
loto  the  stream  leapt  Ambrosot  where  lie  caught 
Fast  hold  of  sometmng — a  dark  huddled  heap- 
Half  in  the  water,  where  'twas  scarce  knee-deep. 
For  a  tall  man ;  and  half  above  i^  propp'd 
By  some  old  ragged  side-piles,  Ulat  had  stopt 
Endways  tbe  broken  plank,  when  it  gave  way 
With  the  two  little  ones  that  luekless  day ! 
«  My  babes!— my  lambkins T  was  the  father's  cry. 
One  little  voice  made  answer — '<  Here  am  1 1" 
'Twas  Lizzy's.    There  she  croueh'd,  with  face  as  white. 
More  ghastly,  by  the  flickering  lantern-llght» 
Than  sheeted  corpse.     The  pale  blue  lips,  drawn  tight. 
Wide  parted,  showing  all  the  pearly  teeth, 
And  eyes  on  some  dark  object  underneath, 
Wash'd  by  the  turbkl  water,  fiz'd  like  stone-— 
One  arm  and  hand  streteh*d  out,  and  rigid  grown. 
Grasping,  as  in  the  deatii*grlpe— Jenny's  frock. 
There  she  lay  drown'd.     Could  he  sustain  that  shock. 
The  doating  father?     Where's  the  unriTen  rock 
Can  bide  such  blasting  m  its  flintiest  part 
As  that  soft  sentient  tiling— the  human  heart? 

They  lifted  her  from  out  her  waf  ry  bed — 

its  covering  gone,  the  lonely  little  head 

Hung  like  a  broken  snowdrop  all  aside — 

And  one  small  hand.    The  mother^s  shawl  was  ded, 

Leaving  that  free,  about  the  child's  small  form. 

As  was  her  last  injunction — ^^fast  and  warm"* — 

Too  well  obeyed— too  fast  I     A  fatal  hold 

Affording  to  the  scrsg  by  a  thick  fold 

That  caught  and  pinn'd  her  in  the  river's  bed. 

While  through  the  reckless  water  overhead 

Her  life-breath  bubbled  up. 

'<  She  might  have  lived 
Struggling  like  Lizzy,"  was  the  thought  that  rived 
The  wretched  mother's  heart  when  she  knew  all. 
"  But  for  my  foolishness  about  that  shawl — 
And  Master  would  have  kept  them  back  the  day ; 
But  I  was  wilful — driving  them  away 
In  such  wild  weather ! " 

Thus  the  tortured  heart 

Unnaturally  against  itself  takes  part. 
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DriviDg  the  sharp  edge  deeper  of  a  woe 

Too  deep  already.     They  had  raised  her  now, 

And  parting  the  wet  ringlets  from  her  brow. 

To  that,  and  the  cold  cheek,  and  lips  as  cold. 

The  father  glued  his  warm  ones,  ere  they  roU'd 

Once  more  the  fatal  shawl—her  winding-sheet — 

About  the  precious  clay.     One  heart  still  beat, 

Warm*d  by  his  hearts  blood.     To  his  only  child 

He  turn'd  him,  but  her  piteous  moaning  mild 

Pierced  him  afresh — ana  now  she  knew  him  not— 

**  Mother!** — she  murmar*d — "who  says  I  forgot? 

Mother!  indeed,  indeed,  I  kept  fast  bold. 

And  tied  the  shawl  quite  close — she  can*t  be  cold— 

But  she  won*t  move — we  slipt — I  don*t  know  how-— 

But  I  held  on—and  Tm  so  weary  now — 

And  it* 8  so  dark  and  cold !  oh  dear !  oh  dear ! — 

And  she  won't  move — if  daddy  was  but  here  !** 

Poor  lamb — she  wander*d  In  her  mind,  'twas  clear- 
But  soon  the  piteous  murmur  died  away> 
And  quiet  in  her  father's  arms  she  lay— 
They  their  dead  burthen  bad  resign'd,  to  take 
The  living  so  near.  lost.     For  her  dear  sake. 
And  one  at  home,  he  arm'd  himself  to  bear 
His  misery  like  a  man — with  tender  care. 
Doffiog  his  coat  her  shiTering  form  to  fold— 
(His  neighbour  bearing  that  which  felt  no  cold,) 
He  clasp*d  her  close — and  so,  with  little  said. 
Homeward  they  bore  the  living  and  the  dead. 

From  Ambrose  Gray*s  poor  cottage,  all  that  night. 

Shone  fitfully  a  little  shifting  light. 

Above — below  :«-for  all  were  watchers  there, 

Save  one  sound  sleeper. — Her,  parental  care. 

Parental  watchfulness,  avail'd  not  now. 

But  in  the  young  survivor's  throbbing  brow. 

And  wandering  eyes,  delirious  fever  bum*d ; 

And  all  night  long  from  side  to  side  she  turn'd, 

Piteously  plaining  like  a  wounded  dove. 

With  now  and  then  the  murmur—**  She  won't  move"— 

And  lo !  when  morning,  as  in  mockery,  bright 

Shone  on  that  pillow,  passing  strange  the  sight —  ^ 

That  young  head's  raven  bair  was  streak'd  with  white ! 

No  idle  fiction  this.     Such  things  have  been 

We  know.     And  now  I  tell  what  1  have  teen. 

Life  struggled  long  with  death  in  that  small  frame. 
But  it  was  strong,  and  conqner*d.     All  became 
As  it  had  been  with  the  poor  family — 
All— saving  that  which  never  more  might  be- 
There  was  an  empty  place— they  were  but  three. 

C. 
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Oliver  Cromwell  and  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Sir  OHver, — How  nuuiy  saints  and  Sions  dost  carry  under  thy  cloak,  lad  ? 
Aj,  what  dost  groan  at  ?  What  art  about  to  be  delivered  of?  Troth,  it  must 
be  a  vast  and  oddly-shapen  piece  of  roguery  which  findeth  no  issue  at  such 
capacious  quarters.  I  never  thought  to  see  thy  face  again.  Prythee  what, 
in  God's  naaie»  hath  brought  thee  to  Ramsey^  fair  Master  Oliver  ? 

Olirtr, — In  His  name  verily  I  come,  and  upon  His  errand ;  and  the  love  and 
doty  I  bear  unto  my  godfather  and  uncle  have  added  wings,  in  a  sort,  unto 
mj  zeal. 

Sir  Oliver, — Take  *em  off  thy  zeal  and  dost  thy  conscience  with  'em.  I 
have  heard  an  account  of  a  saint,  one  Phil  Neri,  who  in  the  midst  of  his 
deTotions  was  lifted  up  several  yards  from  the  ground.  Now  I  do  suspect, 
Nol,  thou  wilt  finish  by  being  a  saint  of  his  order ;  and  nobody  will  promise 
or  wi«h  thee  the  luck  to  come  down  on  thy  feet  agaio,  as  he  did.  So !  because 
1  rabble  of  fanatics  at  Huntingdon  have  equipped  thee  as  their  representative 
in  Parliament,  thou  art  free  of  all  men's  houses,  forsooth  !  I  would  have  thee 
to  understand,  sirrah,  that  thou  art  fitter  for  the  house  they  -have  chaired 
tbee  unto  than  for  mine.  Yet  I  do  not  question  but  thou  wilt  be  as  trouble- 
some and  unruly  there  as  here.  Did  I  not  turn  thee  out  of  Hinchinbrook 
vben  thou  wert  scarcely  half  the  rogue  thou  art  latterly  grown  up  to  ?  And 
vet  wert  thou  immeasurably  too  big  a  one  for  it  to  hold. 

Ohcer It  repenteth  me,  O  mine  uncle !  that  in  my  boyhood  and  youth  the 

Lord  bad  not  touched  mo. 
Sir  Oliver, — Touch  thee  I  thou  wast  too  dirty  a  dog  by  half. 
Oliver, — Yea,  sorely  doth  it  vex  and  harrow  me  that  I  was  then  of  ill  con- 
ditions, and  that  my  name— even  your  godson's — stank  in  your  nostrils. 

Sir  Oliver, — Hal  polecat!  it  was  not  thy  name,  although  bad  enough,  that 
stink  first ;  in  my  house>  at  least.*  But  perhaps  there  are  worse  maggots  in 
iUoncher  mummeries. 

Oliver. — Whereas  in  the  bowels  of  your  charity  you  then  vouchsafed  me 
foris^iTeoess,  so  the  more  confidently  may  I  crave  it  now  in  this  my  urgency. 

Sir  Oliver. — More  confidently  I  What  I  hast  got  more  confidence  ?  Wnere 
didat  find  it  ?  I  never  thought  the  wide  circle  of  the  world  had  within  it 
another  jot  for  thee.  Well,  Nol,  I  see  no  reason  why  thou  shoulilst  stand 
before  me  with  thy  hat  off,  in  the  courtyard  and  in  the  sun,  counting  the 
stones  of  the  pavement.  Thou  hast  some  knavery  in  thy  head,  I  warrant 
tbee.     Come,  put  on  thy  beaver. 

Oliver. — Uncle  Sir  Oliver  1  I  know  my  duty  too  well  to  stand  covered  in 
the  presence  of  so  worshipful  a  kinsman,  who,  moreover,  hath  answered  at 
baptism  for  my  good  behaviour. 

Sir  Oliver. — God  forgive  me  for  playing  the  fool  before  Him  so  presump- 
tQously  and  unprofitably !  Nobody  shall  ever  take  me  in  again  to  do  such  an 
absurd  and  wicked  thing.  But  thou  hast  some  left-hand  business  in  the 
neiifhbourhood,  no  doubt,  or  thou  wouldst  never  more  have  come  under  my 
archway. 

OHver, — These  are  hard  times  for  them  that  seek  peace.  We  are  clay  in 
tbe  hand  of  the  potter. 

Sir  Oliver, — 1  wbh  your  potters  sought  nothing  costlier,  and  dug  in  their 
own  grounds  for  it.  Most  of  us,  as  thou  sajest,  have  been  upon  the  wheel  of 
tbese  artificers  ;  and  little  was  left  but  rags  when  we  got  off.  Sanctified  folks 
are  tbe  cleverest  skinners  in  all  Christendom,  and  their  Jordan  tans  and  con- 
itringes  us  to  tbe  aTerdupoise  of  mummies. 


•  See  Forster'B  Life  of  Cromwell. 
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Oliver, — The  Lord  hath  chosen  his  own  vessels. 

Sir  Oliver, — I  wish  heartily  He  would  pack  them  off^  and  send  them  any- 
where on  asi-back  or  cart,  (cart  preferably,)  to  rid  oht  conntry  ^  'en.  But 
now  again  to  the  point :  for  if  we  fall  among  the  potsherds  we  shall  hobble  on 
but  lamely.  Since  thou  art  raised  unto  a  high  command  in  the  army,  and  hast 
a  dragoon  to  hold  yonder  thy  solid  and  stately  piece  of  hovpc-flesb,  I  cannot 
but  take  it  into  my  fancy  that  thou  hast  some  commission  of  array  or  disarray 
to  execute  hereabout. 

Oliver, — With  a  sad  sinking  of  spiritt  to  the  pitch  well-nigh  of  swoundiog, 
and  with  a  sight  of  bitter  tears^  which  will  not  be  put  back  nor  staid  in  any* 
wise,  as  you  bear  testimony  unto  me,  uncle  Oliver. 

Sir  Oliver, — No  tears.  Master  Nol,  I  beseech  thee  1  Thou  neTer  art  more 
pery  than  when  it  rains  with  thee.  Wet  days,  among  those  of  thy  kidney, 
portend  the  letting  of  blood.     What  dost  whimper  at? 

Oliver, — That  I,  that  1,  of  all  men  living,  should  be  put  upon  this  work  1 

Sir  Oliver, —  What  work,  pry  thee? 

Oliver, — I  am  sent  hither  by  them  who  (the  Lord  in  his  lovingkindaeis 
having  pity  and  mercy  upon  these  poor  realms)  do,  under  his  right  hand,  ad* 
minister  unto  our  necessities  and  righteously  command  us,  by  the  aforesaid  as 
Hfqresaid  (thus  runs  the  commission)  hither  am  I  deputed  (woe  is  me  I)  to 
levy  certain  fines  in  this  county,  or  shire,  on  sueh  as  the  Parliament  in  ita  wis- 
dom doth  style  malignants. 

Sir  Oliver, — If  there  is  anything  left  about  the  house,  never  be  over  aiee : 
dismiss  thy  modesty  and  lay  hands  upon  it.  In  this  county  or  shire,  we  let 
go  the  civet-bag  to  save  the  weazon. 

Oliver, — O  mine  uncle  and  godfather!  be  witness  for  me. 

Sir  Oliver Witness  for  thee  I  not  I  indeed.     But  I  would  rather  be  wit- 

qess  than  surety,  lad,  where  thou  art  docketed. 

OUver — From  the  most  despised  doth  the  Lord  ever  choose  his  servants. 

Sir  Oliver, — Then,  faith  1  thou  art  his  first  butler. 

Oliver. — Serving  Him  with  humility,  I  may  peradventure  be  found  worttiy 
of  advancement. 

Sir  Oliver, — Ha!  now  if  any  devil  speaks  from  within  thee,  it  b  thy  own: 
he  does  not  sniffle:  to  my  ears  he  speaks  plain  English.  Worthy  or  mn worthy 
of  advancement,  thou  wilt  attain  it.  Come  in;  at  least  for  an  bonr'a  rett. 
Formerly  thou  knewest  the  means  of  setting  the  heaviest  heart  afloat,  let  it  be 
sticking  in  what  mud-bank  it  might:  and  my  wet-doek  at  Ramsey  it  pretty 
near  as  commodious  as  that  over-yonder  at  Hiochinbrook  waserewhi&t.  Times 
are  changed,  and  places  too!  yet  the  cellar  holds  good. 

Oliver, — Many  and  great  thanks!  But  there  are  certain  men  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  gate,  who  might  take  it  ill  if  I  turn  away  and  neglect  them. 

Sir  Oliver, — Let  them  enter  also,  or  eat  their  victuals  where  they  are. 

O/i&er.— -They  have  proud  stomachs:  they  are  recusants* 

Sir  OUver, — Recusants  of  what?  of  beef  and  ale  ?  We  have  claret,  I  Imst, 
for  the  squeamish,  if  they  are  above  the  condition  of  tradespeople.  But  ik 
course  you  leave  no  person  of  higher  quality  in  the  outer  courL 

Oiwer, — Vain  are  they  and  worldly,  idthough  sueh  wickedness  b  the  most 
abominable  in  their  cases.     Idle  folks  are  fond  of  sitting  in  the  sun:  I  would 
not  forbid  them  this  indulgence. 
Sir  O/tver.— .But  who  are  they? 

Oliver, — The  Lord  knows.     May-be  priests,  deacons,  and  such  like. 

^  Oliver, — Then,  sir,  they  aro  gentlemen.  And  the  eommiseioA  you 
bear  from  the  parliamentary  thieves,  to  sack  and  pillage  my  mansion-hoiiie,  b 
far  bss  yexatious  and  insultinfi:  to  me,  than  your  be£ivioar  in  keeping  them 
so  lopg  at  my  stable-door.  With  your  permission,  or  without  It,  I  skatt  take 
the  liber^  tO:  invite  them  to  partake  of  my  poor  hospitality. 

O/uier.— Qut,  uncle  Sic  Oliver  I  there  are  rales  and  ordinaaeet  whereby  it 
must  be  manifested  that  they  lie  under  dimleasure— not  mioe— not  mkio--kiit 
my  milk  must  not  flow  for  tjiem. 

>?«r  Oiiuer^.'^YQiL  may  outer  tbe^bottse  or  remain  where  you  aro  at  your 
opUon ;   I^make  my  visit  to  these  gentlemen  iajmediately,  for  I  am  tired 
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ofttandiog.  If  thoa  eter  readiest  my  age,*  OliYorl  (but  God  will  not  stttely 
let  this  be,)  thoa  wilt  know  that  the  legs  become  at  last  of  doubtfdl  fidelity  itt 
the  senrice  of  the  body. 

Odcer. — Uncle  Sir  OiiTer !  now  tbat»  as  it  seemeihf  you  hate  been  taking 
1  tarrey  of  the  courtyard  and  its  contents,  am  I  indiscreet  in  asking  your 
worship  whether  I  aeted  not  prudently  in  keeping  the  men^at-belfy  under  the 
cttitody  of  the  men-at-arms  ?  This  pestilence^  like  unto  one  I  remember  to 
Ittfe  read  about  In  some  poetry  of  Master  Chapman's,t  began  with  the  dogs 
and  the  mules,  and  afterwards  crope  up  into  the  breasts  of  men. 

Sir  Oliver. — I  call  such  treetment  barbarous ;  their  troopers  will  not  let 
the  gentlemen  come  with  me  into  the  house,  but  insist  on  sitting  down  to 
fioBer  with  them.  And  yet,  hating  brought  them  out  of  their  colleges, 
the*e  brutal  half-soldiers  must  know  that  they  are  fellows. 

OUrer, — Yea,  of  a  truth  are  they,  and  fellows  well  met.  Out  of  their 
toper fluities  they  glte  nothing  to  the  Lord  or  his  Saints ;  no,  not  eten  stir* 
rap  or  girtb,  wherewith  we  may  mount  our  horses  and  go  forth  against  those 
who  thir»t  for  our  blood.  Their  eyes  are  fat,  and  they  raise  not  up  their 
foiees  to  ery  for  our  deliterance. 

Sir  Oliver, — Art  mad  ?  What  stirrups  and  girths  are  hung  up  in  college 
kiQs  and  lil>raries  f     For  what  are  these  gentlemen  brought  hither  ? 

0/toer.^They  hate  elected  me,  with  somewhat  short  of  unanimity,  not 
isdeed  to  be  one  of  themseltes,  for  of  that  distinction  I  acknowledge  and 
deplore  my  un  worthiness,  nor  indeed  to  be  a  poor  scholar,  to  which,  unless  it 
be  a  Tery  poor  one,  I  have  almost  as  small  pretension,  but  simply  to  undertake 
Avhlle  the  heaTier  office  of  burser  for  them,  to  cast  up  their  accounts  ;  to  oyer- 
look  the  scouring  of  their  plate ;  and  to  lay  a  list  thereof,  with  a  few  specimenSf 
before  those  who  fight  the  fight  of  the  Lord,  that  his  Saints,  seeing  the  abase* 
meat  of  the  proud  and  the  chastisement  of  worldly mindedness,  may  rejoice. 

Sir  Oliver, — I  am  grown  accustomed  to  such  saints  and  such  re}oicings. 
But,  little  could  I  have  thought,  threescore  years  ago,  that  the  hearty  and 
jofijd  people  of  England  would  ever  join  in  so  filching  and  stabbing  a  jocu* 
Urity.  Even  thepetticoated  torch-bearers  from  rotten  Rome,  who  lighted  the 
£iggotj  in  Smithneld  some  years  before,  if  more  blustering  and  cocksy,  were 
less  hitter  and  Tulturine.  They  were  all  intolerant,  but  they  were  not  all 
hypocritical ;  they  had  not  always  **  the  Lord*^  in  their  mouths. 

Otiorr.— -According  to  their  own  notions,  they  might  have  had  at  an  outlay 
of  a  farthing. 

Sir  OUver.^Kii  &cetious,  Nol  ?  for  it  is  as  hard  to  find  that  out  as  afiy  thing 
dse  in  thee,  only  it  makes  thee  look,  at  times,  a  Httle  the  grimmer  and  sourer. 

Butt  regarding  these  gentlemen  from  Cambridge.  Not  being  such  as,  by 
their  habits  and  professions,  could  haTe  opposed  you  in  the  field,  1  hold  It 
QBmilitarj  and  unmanly  to  nut  them  under  any  restraint,  and  so  lead  them 
away  from  their  peaceful  and  useful  occupations. 

CMtcer.— I  alway  bow  submissiTely  before  the  judgment  of  mine  elders ; 
sad  the  more  reverentially  when  I  know  them  to  be  endowed  with  greater 
wisdomy  and  guided  by  surer  experience  than  myself.  AlasS  those  coUegiant 
not  only  are  strong  men,  as  you  may  readily  see  if  you  measure  thett  round  the 
waisttMiidf  but  boisterous  and  pertinacious  challengers.  When  we,  who  Ht^ 
ia  the  fear  of  God,  exhorted  tnem  earnestly  unto  peace  and  brotherly  lote^ 
they  held  as  in  derision.    Thus  far  indeed  it  mignt  be  an  adtantage  to  Wh 


•  Sir  OiiTer,  who  died  in  1665,  aged  ninety-three,  might,  by  poMiblBty,  hate  seta 
all  the  men  of  great  genius,  excepting  Chancer  and  Roger  Bacon,  ii?hom  England  has 
prodneed  from  iU  first  diicoYery  down  to  our  own  timet.  Francis  Bacon,  Shakipeare, 
Milton,  Newton,  and  the  prodigiout  shoal  that  attended  these  leyiathans  through  the 
iatdlectual  deep.  Newton  was  but  in  his  thirteenth  year  at  Sir  Oliver's  death.  Raleigh, 
Spenser,  Hooker,  Elliot,  Selden,  TayUr,  Hobbea,  Sidney,  Shaftesbury,  and  Locke, 
ware  existisg  in  bis  lifetime ;  and  several  more,  who  may  be  compared  with  the  smalltr 
Dftheee. 

f  Chapman's  Homer ^  first  book. 
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teaching  us  forbearance  and  self-seeking^  but  we  cannot  coantenance  the 
ctU  spirit  moving  them  thereunto.  Their  occnpations»  as  yon  remark  most 
irisely,  might  have  been  useful  and  peaceful,  and  had  formerly  been  so.  Why 
then  did  they  gird  the  sword  of  strife  about  their  loins  against  the  children  of 
Israel  ?  By  their  own  declaration,  not  only  are  they  our  enemies,  but  ene- 
mies the  most  spiteful  and  untractable.  When  I  came  quietly,  lawfully,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  their  plate,  what  did  they  ?  Instead  of  surren- 
dering it  like  honest  and  conscientious  men,  they  attacked  me  and  my  people 
on  horseback,  with  syllogisms  and  centhymemes,  and  the  Lord  knows  with 
what  other  such  gimcracks ;  such  venemous  and  rankling  old  weapons  as 
those  who  have  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  are  fain  to  lay  aside.  Learn- 
ing should  not  make  folks  mockers — should  not  make  folks  mallgnants — should 
not  harden  their  hearts.     We  came  with  bowels  for  them. 

Sir  Oliver, — That  ye  did!  and  bowels  which  would  have  stowed  within 
them  all  the  plate  on  board  of  a  galloon.  Tankards  and  wassil-bowls  had 
stuck  between  your  teeth,  you  would  not  have  felt  them. 

Oliver, — We  did  feel  them  ;  some  at  least :  perhaps  we  missed  too  many. 
Sir  Oliver, — How  can  these  learned  societies  raise  the  money  you  exact 
from  them,  beside  plate  ?  dost  think  they  can  create  and  coin  it  ? 

Oliver, — In  Cambridge,  uncle  Sir  Oliver,  and  more  especially  in  that  col- 
lege named  in  honour  (as  they  profanely  call  it)  of  the  blessed  Trinity «  there 
are  great  conjurors  or  chemists.  Now  the  said  conjurors  or  chemists  not 
only  do  possess  the  faculty  of  making  the  precious  metals  out  of  old  books  and 
parchments,  but  out  of  the  skulls  of  young  lordlings  and  gentlefolks,  which  verily 
promise  less.  And  this  they  bring  about  by  certain  gold  wires  fastened  at 
the  top  of  certain  caps.  Of  said  metals,  thus  devilishly  converted,  do  they 
make  a  vain  and  sumptuous  use ;  so  that,  finally,  they  are  afraid  of  cutting 
their  lips  with  glass.  But  indeed  it  is  high  time  to  call  them. 
Sir  Oliver, — Well— at  last  thou  hast  some  mercy. 

Oliver  (aloud,)— CMffsaXan  Ramsbottom!  Sadsoul  Kiteclan!  advance! 
Let  every  gown,  together  with  the  belly  that  is  therein,  mount  up  behind  }rOU 
and  your  comrades  in  good  fellowship.  And  forasmuch  as  you  at  the  coun* 
try-places  look  to  bit  and  bridle,  it  seemeth  fair  and  equitable  that  ye  should 
leave  unto  them,  in  full  propriety,  the  mancipular  office  of  discharging  the 
account  If  there  be  any  spare  beds  at  the  inns,  allow  the  doctors  and  dons 
to  occupy  the  same — they  being  used  to  lie  softly  ;  and  be  not  urgent  that 
more  than  three  lie  in  each — they  being  mostly  corpulent.  Let  pass  quietly 
and  unreproved  any  light  bubble  of  pride  or  impetuosity,  seeing  that  they 
have  not  alway  been  accustomed  to  tne  service  of  guards  and  ushers.  The 
Lord  be  with  ye! — Slow  trot!  And  now,  uncle  Sir  Oliver,  I  can  resbt  no 
longer  your  loving-kindness.  I  kiss  you,  my  godfather,  in  hearfs  and  sours 
duty ;  and  most  humbly  and  gratefully  do  I  accept  of  your  invitation  to  dine 
and  lodge  with  you,  albeit  the  least  worthy  of  your  family  and  kinsfolk.  Af- 
ter the  refreshment  of  needful  food,  more  needful  prayer,  and  that  sleep  which 
descendeth  on  the  innocent  like  the  dew  of  Hermon,  to-morrow  at  daybreak 
I  proceed  on  my  journey  Londonward. 

Sir  Oliver  (aloud.) — Ho,  there!  (To  a  servant,) — Let  dinner  be  pre- 
pared in  the  great  diningroom ;  let  every  servant  be  in  waiting,  each  in  full 
livery ;  let  every  delicacy  the  house  affords  be  placed  upon  the  table  in  due 
courses ;  arrange  all  the  plate  upon  the  side-board :  a  gentleman  by  descent — 
a  stranger,  has  claimed  my  hospitality.  (Servant  goes,) 
"  Sir !  you  are  now  master.  Grant  me  dispensation,  I  entreat  yon,  from  a 
further  attendance  on  you. 
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CALEB  8TUKELY. 

Part  XI. 
Saints  and  Sinners. 


Thi  historj  of  my  youth  is  the  his- 
Uirj  of  mj  life.     Mj  contemporaries 
were  setting^   ont  on  their   journey 
vhea  my  pilgrimage  was  at  an  end. 
I  had  drained  the  cup  of  experience 
before  other   men  had  placed  it  to 
tlttir  lips.    The  vicis&itudes  of  all  sea- 
fou  ocrorred  in  one,  and*  before  my 
ipring   had    cloaed,   I  had   felt  the 
iiater*s  gloominess  and  cold.     The 
wittered  and  separated  experiences 
that  diTersify  and  mark  the  passage  of 
the    «  threescore    years    and    ten," 
fere  collected  and  thrust  into  the  nar- 
rov  period  of  my  nonage.     Within 
tha  boundary,  existence  was  conden- 
led.    It  was  the  time  of  action  and  of 
sofftfring.     I  have  passed  from  jouth 
to  maturity  and  decline  gently  and 
pa&!Tely;  and  now,  in  the  cool  and 
quitft  sunset,  I  repose,  connected  with 
tbe  past   only  by  the  adhering  me- 
Doriirs  that  will  not  be  excluded  from 
Dj  sotitnde.     I  have  gathered  upon 
oj  bead  the  enduring  snow  of  age ; 
but  it  has  settled  there  in  its  natural 
eonrfe,    with   no  accompaniment  of 
itorm  and  tempest.     I  look  back  to 
tbe  land  over  which  I  have  journey ed, 
ud  through  which  I  have  been  con- 
vejed  to  my  present  humble  resting- 
pl&ce,  and  I  behold  a  broad  extent  of 
pUiD^  spreading  from  my  very  feet, 
ioto  the  hazy  distance,  where  all  is 
doud,  mountain,  tumult,  and  agita- 
tion.    Heaven  be  praised,  1  can  look 
back  with  gratitude,  chastened  and 
ioformed ! 

Amongst  all  the  startling  and  stir« 
ring  events  that  crowded  into  the  small 
dirision  of  time  to  which  I  refer,  none 
had  so  confounded,  perplexed,  alarm- 
ed, and  grieved  me,  as  the  discovery 
of  Mr  Ciay  ton*s  criminality  and  false- 
hood. There  are  mental  and  moral 
concossions,  which,  like  physical 
5hocks,  stun  and  stupify  with  their 
fodiienness  and  violence.  This  was 
one  of  them.  Months  after  I  had  been 
lati&fied  of  his  obliquity,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  realize  the  conviction  that 
truth  and  justice  anthoritatively  de- 
manded. When  I  thought  of  the 
minister— when  his  form  presented 
itKlf  to  my  mind*s  eye,  as  it  did,  day 
after  day,  and  hour  after  hour,  it  was 
iqipofisible  to  contemplate  it  with  tbo 


aversion  and  distaste  which  were  the 
natural  productious  of  his  own  base 
conduct.  I  could  see  nothing  but  the 
figure  and  the  lineaments  of  him, 
whose  eloquence  had  charmed,  whose 
benevolent  hand  had  nourished  and 
maintained  me.  There  are  likewise, 
in  this  mysterious  state  of  lifts  pa- 
roxysms and  iiitervaU  of  disordered 
consciousness,  which  memory  refuses 
to  acknowledge  or  record  ;  the  epilep- 
tic's waking  dream  is  one — an  uureal 
reality.  And  similar  to  this  was  my 
impression  of  the  late  events.  They 
lacked  substantiality.  Memory  took 
no  account  of  them,  discarded  them, 
and  would  connect  the  present  only 
with  the  bright  experience  she  had 
treasured  up,  prior  to  the  dark  dis- 
tempered season.  I  could  not  hate 
my  benefactor.  I  could  not  efface 
the  image,  which  months  of  apparent 
love  had  engraven  on  my  heart. 

Thrust  from  Mr  Clayton's  chapel, 
and  unable  to  obtain  admission  else- 
where, I  felt  how  insecure  was  uiy 
tenure  of  office.  I  prepared  myself 
for  dismissal,  and  hoped  that,  when 
the  hour  arrived,  I  should  submit 
without  repining.  In  the  meanwhile, 
I  was  careful  in  the  performance  of 
every  duty,  and  studious  to  give  no 
cause,  not  the  remotest,  for  complaint 
or  dissatisfaction.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  signs  of  an  altered 
state  of  things  presented  themselves 
to  view.  A  straw  tells  which  way 
the  wind  blows,  and  wisps  began  to 
fly  in  all  directions.  I  found  at  length 
that  I  could  do  nothing  right.  To- 
day I  was  too  indolent;  to-morrow, 
too  officious: — now  I  was  too  much  of 
a  gentlemen ;  and  now  not  half  gen- 
tlemanly enough.  The  hardest  in- 
fliction to  bear  was  the  treatment  of 
my  new  friend  and  colleague — of  him 
who  had  given  me  kind  warning  and 
advice,  when  mbchief  was  only  threat- 
ening, but  who,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  trouble,  took  alarm,  and  de- 
serted my  side.  The  moment  that  he 
perceived  my  inevitable  fate,  be  de- 
cided upon  leaving  me  alone  to  fight 
my  hard  battle.  At  first  he  spoke  to 
me  with  shyness  and  reserve ;  after- 
wards coolly,  and  soon,  he  said  no- 
thing  at  all.     Sometimes,  perYvap^^  Vi^ 
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we  were  quite  alone,  and  there  was 
no  chance  whatever  of  discoYery,  he 
would  venture  half  a  word  or  so  upon 
the  convenient  subject  of  the  weather; 
but  these  occasions  were  very  rare. 
If  a  superior  were  present,  hurricanes 
would  not  draw  a  syllable  from  his 
careful  lips;  and,  under  the  eye  of 
the  stout  and  influential  Mr  Bombasty, 
it  was  well  for  me  if  frowns  and 
sneers  were  the  only  exhibitions  of 
rudeness  on  the  part  of  my  worldly 
and  far- seeing  friend.  Ah,  Jacob 
Whining  I  With  all  your  policy  and 
sagacious  selfishness,  you  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  protract  your  own  official 
existence  a  few  months  longer.  He 
had  hardly  congratulated  himself  upon 
the  dexterity  which  had  kept  him 
from  being  involved  in  mv  misfor- 
tunesy  before  he  fell  under  the  ban  of 
hi$  church,  like  me  was  persecuted, 
and  driven  into  the  world  a  branded 
and  excommunicated  outcast.  Mr 
Whining,  however,  who  had  learnt 
much  in  the  world,  and  more  in  his 
connexion^  was  a  cleverer  and  more 
fortunate  man  than  his  friend  and 
coadjutor.  He  retired  with  his  ex- 
perience into  Yorkshire,  drew  a  small 
brotherhood  about  him,  and  in  a  short 
time  became  the  revered  and  beloved 
founder  of  the  numerous  and  far- 
spread  sect  of  Whiningtonians  I 

It  was  just  a  fortnight  after  my  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Church,  that  matters 
were  brought  to  a  crbis  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  by  the  determined 
tone  and  conduct  of  the  gentleman  at 
the  head  of  onr  society.  Mr  Bom* 
basty  arrived  one  morning  at  the 
office,  in  a  perturbed  and  anxious 
btate,  and  requested  my  attendance  in 
bis  private  room.  I  waited  upon  him. 
Perspiration  hung  about  his  fleshy 
face — he  wiped  it  off,  and  then  began ; 

**  Young  man,**  said  he,  **  this 
won't  do  at  all." 

*'  What,  sir?-  I  asked. 

''  Come,  don*t  be  impudent.  Yon 
are  done  for,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  How,  sir?"  I  enquired.  "  What 
have  I  done?" 

*'  Where  are  the  subseriptiona  that 
were  due  last  Saturday  ?" 

«'  Not  yet  eoliected,  sir.** 

**  What  money  have  you  belonging 
to  the  society?** 

^  Not  a  sUpeBjce,  sir.'* 

**  Young  man,*'  eontinned  the  Insty 
president  in  a  solemn  voice,  *^yon  are 
in  a  woefol  state ;  yon  are  fifing'  in 
tlte  waHd  witbout  a  security.** 


"  What  is  the  matter,  sir." 

**  Matter ! "  echoed  the  gent 
— '*  Matter  with  a  man  that  h 
his  security!  Are  you  positi 
have  got  no  funds  about  you: 
look  iuto  your  pocket,  my  frier 
make  sure.'* 

**  I  have  nothing,  sir.  Prs 
me  what  I  have  done?" 

*'  Young  man,  holding  the 
that  I  hold,  feeling  as  I  fei 
knowing  what  I  know,  it  wo 
perfect  madness  in  me  to  ha^ 
thing  to  do  with  a  man  who  hi 
given  over  by  his  security, 
you  understand  me  ?  Isn't  thj 
good  English  ?  Mr  Clayton  wi 
nothing  more  to  say  to  yon.  1 
ciety  mi^et  you  warning.** 

*'  May  I  not  be  informed,  ai 
I  am  so  summarily  dismissed  ?' 

"  Why,  my  good  fellow,  n 
the  matter  with  you  ?     You  ae 
markably  stupid  this  morning, 
beat  about  the  bush  with  yoa. 
must  go." 

**  Without  having  commil 
fault?"    I  added,  mournfully. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  distinguished 
dent,  looking  libraries  at  me,  * 
one  mortal  has  become  seeuri 
another  mortal,  and  suddenly 
and  stultifies  his  bond,  to  say  tl 
other  mortal  has  committed  a  j 
just  to  call  brandy — water,  Sir^ 
tinned  Mr  Bombaaty,  adjustii 
India  cravat,  *'  that  man  lias 
trated  a  crime— a  crime  prim^ 
'^exy  fishio/* 

I  saw  that  my  time  was  com 
I  said  nothing. 

"  If,"  said  Mr  Bombasty,  «y 
lost  your  intellect,  I  am  a  Tol 
contributor,  and  could  have  gt 
chains  and  a  keeper  In  BedUti 
you  had  broken  a  limb,  I  am 
governor,  and  it  would  have 
pleasure  to  me  to  send  yoa 
hospital.     But  yoa  may  as  W4 
me  to  put  life  into  a  dead  man 
be  of  service  to  a  creature  wl 
lost  hia  security.     Yon  had  bec 
at  once.  It  would  be  a  happy  p 
I  speak  as  a  friend." 

"  Thank  yon,  sir,"  tald  I, 

**  I  bear  compUdnta  agaiiur 
bat  I  don't  listen  to  them, 
thing  is  swallowed  up  in  one  n 
able  fact.    Yoor  aecnrity  baa  1 
down.   You  most  g6  abont  yom 
neas.    I  speak  as  the  pmidial 
CliriBtian  society,  and  not,  I 
without  the  feeluga  of  a  autti* 
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tmsurer  wfU  paj  your  salary  imme* 
daUfly,  and  we  dispeuM  with  your 

*•  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  I  asked,  half 
liond. 

'*  Ju9t  the  best  yoD  can/'  answered 
ihe  ^Dtleman.  **  The  audienco  u  at 
igeiMl.*' 

Mr  Bom  hasty  said  no  more,  but 
thrv  from  his  coat- pocket  a  snuff- box 
ifeooriDous  diinensions.  From  it  he 
fn<pcd  between  his  thumb  and  finger 
tnodersCe  handful  of  stable-smelling 
dot  His  nose  and  India  handker- 
uief  partook  of  it  in  equal  shares,  and 
tM  he  rang  his  bell  with  presidential 
dt^nhr,  and  ordered  up  his  customary 
!!i>;eh'of  chops  and  porter.  A  few 
ruan  afterwards  I  was  again  upon 
ihf  world,  ready  to  begin  the  fight 
(■^  life  anew,  and  armed  with  fifteen 
ruDcu  for  the  comintf  struggle.  Mr 
Cliyton  bad  kept  his  word  with  me, 
ud  dill  not  (ieeert  me  until  I  was  once 
sore  {lirly  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

Oue  of  the  fir»t  consequences  of  my 

Bolooked-for  meeting  with  the  faithful 

TtioopfrOD,  was  the  repayment  of  the 

fif«  ihiUingrs  which  he  had  so  gene- 

M^Iy  spared  me  when  I  was  about  to 

icive  him  for  Birming'hamy  without  as 

UDj  pence  in  my  scrip.     During  my 

itsraee,  howeyer*  fortune  had  placed 

By  honest  friend  in  a  new  relation 

to  a  sum  of  this   Talue.     Five  shil- 

Itt0  vere  not  to  him,  as  before,  sixty 

pMce.    The  proprietor  of  the  house 

in  «bieh  he  lived,  and  which  he  had 

Urd  ii  so  difficult  to  let  out  to  his 

ativfaetiony  had  died  suddenly,   and 

IikI  Uivught  proper  to  bequeath  to 

bii  tenant  the  bulk  uf  his  property, 

iBouDiingt  perhaps,  to'  five  thousand 

p"QDds.     Thompson,  who  was  an  up- 

bfKsterer  by  trade,  left  the  workshop  in 

shich  he  was  employed  as  Journeyman 

iB3)ediatelyf  and  began  to  work  upon 

Uft  own  account.     He  was  a  prosper- 

fins  aad  a  thriring  man  when  I  re- 

jnaed  him.     His  manner  was,  as  the 

reader  has  seen,  kind  and  stralgbtfor- 

vard  as  erer,  and  the  only  change 

that  his  wealth  had  wrought  in  him, 

vas  that  which  gold  may  be  supposed 

to  work  IB  a  heart  alive  to  its  outies, 

ample  and  honest  in  its  intentions, 

and  lacking  only  the  means  to  make 

known  its  strong  desire  of  usefulness. 

His  generosity  had  kept  pace  with  his 

saeee»s,  bis  good  wuhes  outstripped 

hoA.  His  liome  was  finer,  yet  scarcely 

Bore  ^gbtiy  and  happier  than  the 

lar^  room/  whM,  with  its  com' 
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plement  of  ten  children,  sire  and 
dame,  had  still  a  nook  for  the  needy 
and  friendless  stranger.  The  old  house 
had  been  made  over  for  a  twelvemonth 
to  the  various  tenants,  free  of  all  charge. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  it  was  the 
intention  of  Thompson  to  pull  it  down, 
and  build  a  better  in  its  place.  A 
young  widow,  with  her  three  orphans, 
lodged  on  the  attic  floor,  and  the 
grateful  prayers  of  the  four  went  far 
to  establish  the  buoyancy  of  tbe  land- 
lord's spirit,  and  to  maintain  the  smile 
that  seldom  departed  from  his  manly 
cheek.  Well  might  the  poor  creature, 
whom  I  once  vibited  in  her  hap]>y 
lodging,  talk  of  the  sin  of  destroyinpr 
so  comfortable  a  residence,  and  feel 
assured,  that  *'  let  them  build  a  pa- 
lace, they  would  never  equal  the  pre- 
sent house,  or  make  a  sIeeping>ruom 
where  a  body  might  rest  so  peacefully 
and  well."  Thompson's  mode  of  lite 
had  scarcely  varied.  He  was  not  idle 
amongst  his  men.  When  labour  was 
suspended,  he  was  with  his  children ; 
another  had  been  addc  d  to  the  Lum- 
ber, and  there  were  now  eleven  to 
relieve  him  of  the  superabundant  pro- 
fits created  in  the  manufdctory.  Mrs 
Thompson  was  still  a  noble  housewife, 
worthy  of  her  husband.  All  was  care, 
cleanliness,  and  tcunomy  at  home. 
Griping  stint  would  never  have  been 
tolerated  by  the  hospitable  master, 
and  virtuous  plenty  only  was  admitted 
by  the  prudent  wife.  Had  there  been 
a  oneness  in  the  religious  views  of 
this  good  couple,  ParudUe  would  have 
been  a  word  fit  to  write  beneath  the 
board  that  made  known  to  men  John 
Thompson's  occupation ;  but  this, 
alas !  was  wanting  to  complete  a  scere 
that  otherwise  looked  rather  like  per- 
fection. The  great  enemy  of  man 
seeks  in  many  ways  to  defeat  the  be- 
nevolent aims  of  Providence.  Thomp- 
son had  remained  at  home  one  Sunday 
afternoon  to  smoke  a  friendly  pipe 
with  an  old  acquaintance,  when  he 
should  have  gone  to  church.  His  wife 
set  out  alone.  Satan  took  advantage 
of  her  husband's  absence,  drew  her  to 
chapel,  and  made  her — a  dissenter. 
This  was  Thompson's  statement  of 
the  case,  and  severer  punishment,  he 
insisted,  had  never  been  inflicted  on  a 
man  for  Sabbath- breaking. 

When  I  was  dismissed  by  Mr  Bom- 
basty,  it  was  a  natural  step  to  walk 
towards  the  abode  of  the  upholsterer. 
I  knew  hb  hour  for  snpner,  and  h\a 
loBg  honr  after  that  for  m^  aiid^^» 
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and  recreation.  I  was  not  in  doubt 
as  to  my  welcome.  Mrs  Thompson 
had  given  me  a  general  invitation  to 
supper,  **  because/*  she  said^  **  it  did 
Thompson  good  to  chat  after  a  hard 
day's  work;**  and  the  respected 
Thompson  himself  had  especially  in- 
vited me  to  the  long  hour  aftewards, 
''  because/'  he  added,  *'  it  did  the  ale 
and  'baccy  good,  who  liked  it  so  much 
better  to  go  out  of  this  here  wicked 
world  in  company."  About  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  I  found  myself 
under  their  hospitable  roof,  seated  in 
the  room  devoted  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  house.  It  was  large,  and 
comfortably  furnished.  The  walls 
were  of  wainscot,  painted  white,  and 
were  graced  with  two  paintings.  One, 
a  family  group,  consisting  of  Thomp- 
son, wife,  and  eight  children,  most 
wretchedly  executed,  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  slowly  rising  artist,  a  former 
lodger  of  my  friend's,  who  had  con- 
trived to  compound  with  his  easy 
landlord  for  two  years  and  three  quar- 
ters' rent,  with  this  striking  display  of 
his  ability.  Thompson  was  prouder 
of  this  picture  than  of  the  originals 
themselves,  if  that  were  possible.  The 
design  had  been  his  own,  and  had  cost 
him,  as  he  was  ready  and  even  anxious 
to  acknowledge,  more  time  and  trouble 
than  ho  had  ever  given  before,  or 
meant  to  give  again,  to  any  luxury  in 
life.  The  artist,  as  I  was  informed, 
had  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  form 
some  fifty  different  schemes  that  had 
arisen  in  poor  Thompson's  brain,  but 
had  failed  in  every  one,  so  difficult  he 
found  it  to  introduce  the  thousand  and 
one  effects  that  the  landlord  deemed 
essential  to  the  subject.  His  first  idea 
had  been  to  bring  upon  the  canvass 
every  feature  of  his  life  from  boyhood 
upwards.  This  being  impracticable^ 
he  wished  to  bargain  for  at  least  the 
workshop  and  the  private  residence. 
The  lodgers,  he  thought,  might  •come 
into  the  background  well,  and  the  tools> 
peeping  from  a  basket  in  the  corner, 
would  look  so  much  like  life  and  na- 
ture. The  upshot  of  his  plans  was  the 
existing  work  of  art,  which  Thompson 
considered  matchless,  and  pronounced 
'*  dirt  cheap,  if  he  had  even  given  the 
fellow  a  seven  years'  lease  of  the 
entire  premises."  The  situations  were 
striking  certainly.  In  the  centre 
of  the  picture  were  two  high  chairs, 
on  which  were  seated,  as  grave  as 
judges,  the  heads  of  the  establishment. 
The^  sat  there,  drawn  to  their  full 
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height,  too  dignified  to  look  at  one 
another,  and  yet  displaying  a  fond 
attachment,  by  a  joining  of  the  hands. 
The  youngest  child  had  clambered  to 
the  father's  knee,  and,  with  a  chisel, 
was  digging  at  his  nose,  wonderful  to 
say,  without  disturbing  the  stoic  equa- 
nimity that  had  settled  on  the  father's 
face.  This  was  the  favourite  son. 
Another,  with  a  plane  larger  than 
himself,  was  menacing  the  mother's 
knee.  The  remaining  six  had  each 
a  tool,  and  served  in  various  ways 
to  effect  most  artfully  the    beloved 

Eurpose  of  the  vain  upholsterer's 
eart — viz.  the  introduction  of  the 
entire  workshop.  The  second  paint- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  opposite  wall, 
represented  Mr  Clayton.  The  like- 
ness was  a  failure,  and  the  colours 
were  coarse  and  glaring;  but  there 
needed  no  instruction  to  know  that  the 
carefully  framed  production  attempt- 
ed to  portray  the  unenviable  man, 
who,  in  spite  of  hb  immorality  and 
shameless  life,  was  still  revered  and 
idolized  by  the  blind  disciples  who 
bad  taken  him  for  their  guide.  This 
portrait  was  Mrs  Thompson's  peculiar 
property.  There  were  no  other  ar- 
ticles of  virtu  in  the  spacious  apart- 
ment; but  cleanliness  and  decorum 
bestowed  upon  it  a  grace,  the  absence 
of  which  no  idle  decoration  could  sup- 
ply. Early  as  the  hour  was,  a  sancc- 
pan  was  on  the  fire,  whose  bubbling 
water  was  busy  with  the  supper  that 
at  half- past  eignt  must  meet  the  as- 
sault of  many  knives  and  forks.  John 
Thompson  and  two  sons — the  eldest — 
were  working  in  the  shop.  They  bad 
been  there  with  little  intermission 
since  six  that  morning.  The  honest 
man  was  fond  of  work  ;  so  was  be  of 
bis  children^yes,  dearly  fond  of  them, 
and  they  must  share  with  him  the 
evening  meal ;  and  he  must  have  thera 
all  about  him  ;  and  he  must  help  them 
all,  and  see  them  eat,  and  look  with 
manly  joy  and  pride  upon  the  noisy 
youngsters,  for  whom  his  lusty  arm 
had  earned  the  bread  that  came  like 
manna  to  him — so  wholesome  and  so 
sweet  I  Three  girls,  humbly  but  neat- 
ly dressed,  the  three  first  steps  of  this 
great  human  ladder,  were  seated  at  a 
table  administering  to  the  necessities 
of  sundry  shirts  and  stockings  that 
had  suffered  sensibly  in  their  last  week's 
struggle  through  the  world.  They 
were  indeed  a  picture  worth  the  look- 
ing at.  You  gr«w  a  bettor  man  io 
gazing  on  their  innocence  and  indu^- 
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vrj.     What  «  lesson  stole  from  their 
mi  and  contented  looks,  their  pa- 
tmt  persererance^  their  sweet  unity ! 
How  shioiog'  smooth  the  faces,  how 
kaltby,  and  bow  ronnd,  and  how  im- 
possibie  it  seemed  for  wrinkles  ever 
todutnrb  the  fine  and  glossy  sorfacel 
Modesty   ncTer    should    forsake    the 
kmhle ;  the  bosom  of  the  lowly  born 
iboald  be  her  home.     Here  she  had 
■shrined  herself*  and  given  to  sim- 
ifieity   all    her    dignity  and    truth. 
Tbey  worked  and  worked  on;  who 
ikoold  tell  which  was  the  most  assi- 
kNis^which  the  fairest — which  the 
■sst  eager  and  snccessfhl  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  all!     And  turn  to 
Billy  there,  that  half-tamed  urchin  I 
tkat  likeness  in  little  of  his  sire,  rock- 
ia;  not  so  mnch  against  his  will,  as 
iniiist  conTicdon,  the  last  of  all  the 
Thompsons— a  six  months*  infant  in 
the  wicker  cradle.     How,  obedient  to 
bU  mother^s  wish,  like  a  little  man  at 
irst,  he  rocks  with  all  his  might,  and 
then  irregnlarlj,  and  at  long  inter- 
nU— by  fits  and  starts — ^and  ceases 
altogether    Tory    soon,  bobbing   his 
eoriy  heady  and  falling  gently  into  a 
dttp  mesmeric  sleep.    The  older  lads 
tre  nakini^  wooden  boats,  and  two> 
sill  oldery  stand  on  either  side  their 
■other.     A  book  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mcb,  full  of  instruction  and  fine  leam- 
ifig.    It  was  the  source  of  all  their 
bowledge,  the  cause  of  ail  their  ear- 
liest woes.      Good  Mrs   Thompson 
bid  been  neglected  as  a  child,  and 
vas  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  early 
education.      Sometimes  they  looked 
mto  the  book,  bnt  oftener  still  they 
cast  attentiye  eyes  upon  the  fire,  as  if 
'^the  book  of  knowledge  fair"  was  there 
fisplayed*  and  not  a  noisy  saucepan, 
almost  unable  to  contain  itself  for  joy 
of  the  cod*s  head  and  shoulders,  that 
must  he  ready  by  John  Thompson's 
Bpper  time.    The  whole  family  were 
■y  friends — ^with  the  boys  I  was  on 
tons  of  warmest  intimacy,  and  smiles 
ssd  nods,  and  shouts  and  cheers^  wel- 
comed me  amongst  them. 

**  Now,  close  your  book.  Bob,"  said 
die  mother,  soon  after  I  was  seated, 
^  andf  Alee,  give  me  yours.  Put  your 
hands  down,  turn  from  the  fire,  and 
kok  op  at  me,  dears.  What  is  the 
eqiital  of  Russia?" 

**  The  Barman  empire,"  said  Aleo# 
with  unhesitating  ehnfidence. 

^  The  Baltie  sea*''  cried  Bohp  emn- 
loQS  attd  aidtot* 
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"  Wait — not  so  fast;  let  me  see, 
my  dears,  which  of  you  is  right.*' 

Mrs  Thompson  appealed  immedi- 
ately to  her  book,  after  a  long  and 
private  communication  with  which,  she 
emphatically  pronounced  both  wrong. 
"  Give  us  a  chance,  mother/'  said 
Bob  in  a  wheedling  tone,  (Bob  knew 
his  mother's  weaknesses.)  **  Them's 
such  hard  words.  I  don*t  know  how 
it  is,  but  I  never  can  remember  'em. 
Just  tell  us  the  first  syllable — oh,  do 
now — please." 

**  Oh,  I  know  now !"  cried  Alec. 
**  It's  something  with  a  G  in  it." 

**  Think  of   the   apostles,    dears. 

What  are  the  names  of  the  apostles  ?  " 

**  Why,  there's  Moses,"  began  Bob, 

counting  on  his  fingers,  *<  and  there's 

Sammywell,  and  there's  Aaron,  and 

Noah's  ark»' 

*•  Stop,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs  Thomp- 
son, who  was  very  busy  with  her 
manual,  and  contriving  a  method  of 
rendering  a  solution  of  her  question 
easy.  **  Just  begin  again.  1  said — 
who  was  Peter — no,  not  that — who 
was  an  apostle?" 

«'  Oh,  I  know  now  I"  cried  Alec 
again,  (Alec  was  the  sharp  boy  of  the 
family.)  "  It's  Peter.  Peter 's  the 
capital  of  Russia." 

**  No,  not  quite  my  dear.  You  are 
very  warm— very  warm  indeed,  but 
not  quite  hot.     "Try  again." 

"  raul,"  half  murmured  Robert, 

with  a  reckless  hope  of  proving  right. 

"No,   Peter's  right;   but  there's 

something  else.  What  has  your  father 

been  taking  down  the  beds  for  ?" 

There  was  a  solemn  silence,  and 
the  three  industrious  sisters  blushed 
the  faintest  blush  that  could  be  raised 
upon  a  maiden's  cheek. 

«*  To  rub  that  stuff  upon  the  walls,'* 
said  the  ready  Alec. 

*•  Yes,  but  what  was  it  to  kill?" 
continued  the  instructress. 
"  The  fieas,"  said  Bob. 
"  Worse  than  that,  my  dear." 
"  Oh,  I  know  now,"  shrieked  Alec, 
for  the  third  time.     **  Petersbug's  the 
capital  of  Russia." 

Mrs  Thompson  looked  at  me  with 
pardonable  vanity  and  triumph,  and  I 
bestowed  upon  the  successful  students 
a  few  comfits  which  I  had  purchased 
on  my  road  for  my  numerous  and 
comfit-loving  friends.  The  mere  sight 
of  this  sweet  "  reward  of  merit "  im- 
mediately inspired  the  two  boys  at 
work  upon  the  boats  with  a  dcftli^  tot 
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knowledge,  and  especially  fur  learn- 
ing the  capitals  of  countrie8>  that  was 
most  agreeable  to  contemplate.     The 
lesson  was  continued,  more  to  my 
amusement,  1  fear,  than  the  edification 
of  the  pupils.     The  boys  were  unable 
to  answer  a  single  question  until  they 
had  had  so  many  chances,  and  had  be- 
come so  very  hot,  that  not  to  have  an- 
swered at  length  would  have  bordered 
on  the  miraculous.     The  perseTering 
governess  was  not  disnleased  at  this, 
for  she  would  not  have  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  displaying  her  own  sluil  in 
metaphorical  illustration,  for  a  great 
deal,  I  am  very  sure.  The  clock  struck 
ei^ht ;  there  was  a  general  movement* 
The  three  sisters  folded  their  work, 
and  lodged  it  carefully  in  separate 
drawers.     The  eldest  then  produced 
the  table-cloth,    knives,    forks,    and 
spoons.    The  second  exhibited  bibs 
and  pinafores ;  and  tlie  tbird  brought 
from  their  hiding-places  a  dozen  mo- 
dest chairs,  and  placed  them  round 
the  table.     Bob  assured  the  company 
"he  was  so  hungry  ;*'  Alec  said,  *'  so 
was  he;*'  and  the  boatmen,  in  an 
under  tone,  settled  what  should   be 
done  with  the  great  cod's  eyes,  which, 
they  contended,  were  the  best  parts  of 
the  fish,  and  <'  shouldn't  they  be  glad 
if  father  would  give  'em  one  a-piece.** 
The  good  woman  must  enquire,  of 
course,  how    nearly   the  much  -  re- 
lished dainty  had  reached  the  critical 
and  interesting  state  when  it  became 
most  palatable  to  John  Thompson ; 
for  John  Thompson  was  an  epicure, 
**  and  must  have  his  little  bits    of 
things  done  to  a  charm,  or  not  at  all." 
Half- past  eight  had  struck.     The  fa- 
mily were  bibbed  and  pinafored ;  tbe 
easy  coat  and  slippers  were  at  tbe  fire, 
and  warmed  through  and  through — 
it    was    a    season    of    intenseness. 
"Here's  father  T*  shouted  Alee,  and 
all  the  bibs  and  pinafores  rushed  like 
a  torrent  to  the  door.     Whicb  shall 
the  father  catch  into  bis  ready  arms, 
which  kiss, which  hug,  whicb  answer? 
-*all  are  upon  bim ;  they  know  their 
playmate,  their  companion,  and  best 
friend ;  they  have  hoarded  ap,  since 
the  preceding  night,  a  hundred  things 
to  say,  and  now  they  have  got  their 
loving  and  attentive  listener.  "  Look 
what  I  have  done,  father,"  gays  the 
chief  boatman,  "  Tom  and  I  together." 
«  Well  done,  boys !"  aays  tbe  father — 
and  Tom  and  he  are  kissed.  '<  I  have 
been  Zocking  baby,"  lisps  little  Billy, 
who,  in  return,  gets  rocked  himself. 
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"  Father,  what's  tbe  capital  of  Rn 
shrieks  Alec,  tugging    at    his 
"  What  do  you  mean,  yoa  do| 
the  repijf  accompanied  bj  a  J 
shake  of  tils  long^  flaxen  hair, 
tersbu^,"  cry  Tom  and  Alec 
following  him  to  the  hearth,  eac 
endeavouring  to  relieve  him  < 
boots  as  soon  as  he  u  seated 
The  familpr  circle  is  completed, 
flaky  fish  is  ready,  and  presenti 
inspection.      The  father  has  i 
them  all,  even  to  little  Billy- 
plates  are  full  and  smoking, 
ther"  is  called  upon  to  ask  a  blc 
She  rises,  and  assumes  the  lo< 
Jabez  Buster — twenty  blessings 
be  asked  and  granted  in  half  th< 
she  takes — so  think  and  look 
Alec,  and  the  boatmen ;  but  at  1 
she  pauses — the  word  is  given 
further  ceremony  is  dispensed 
In  childhood,  supper  is  a  thing  t 
forward  to,  and  to  last  when  it  ar 
but  not  in  childhood,  any  morf 
in  old  age,  can  sublunary  jovs  c 
for  ever.     The  meal  is  finlshe 
short  half- hour  flies,  like  ligh 
by.     The  children  gather  rounc 
father ;  and  in  the  name  of  all, 
his  knees,  he  thanks  his  God  i 
the  mercies  of  tbe  day.    ThoBi| 
no  orator.     His  heart  is  wam 
words  are  few  and  simple.    The 
attendant  graces  take  charge  oi 
brethren,  detach  them  from  thi 
ther's  side,  and  conduct  them  t^ 
beds.   Happy  father  I  happy  chi 
May   Providence  be    merciful 
keep  the  grim  enemy  away  froB 
fireside  1     Let  him  not  come  n 
the  blooming  beauty  and  the  fre 
of  vour  loves!     Let  him  not  < 
and  embitter  for  ever  the  life  t 
still  bright,  beautiful,  and  glori 
the  power  of  elevating  and  sust 
thought  that  leads  beyond  it. 
him  wait  the  matured  and  not 
pected  hour,  when  tbe  shock  < 
not  to  crush,  to  overwholm^  ] 
annihilate,  but  to  warn,  to  teac 
to  encourage ;  not  to  alarm  am 
ger  the  untaught  spirit,  but  to 
to  tbe  subdued  and  long- tried  s 
last  lesson  on  tbe  vanity  and  • 
scence  of  its  early  dreams  I 

It  is  half-  past  nine  o'clock.  T 
son,  his  wife,  and  two  eldest  be 
present,  and,  for  the  first  time^ 
an  opportunity  to  make  kaoi 
object  of  my  visit. 

"  And  so  they  have  turftti 
ofi^,"  said  Thompson,   When 
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fioBlicd.  *'  And  who*s  surprised  at 
that  r  Not  1,  for  one*  Missus/'  con- 
tinocd  he^  tuming  to  bis  vife,  **  why 
hsYen't  joQ  got  a  curtain  yet  for  that 
ere  ptctnr  r  I  can't  abear  the  sight  of  it." 
Mrs  Thompson  looked  plaintively 
tovards  the  paintings  and  heaved  a  sigh. 
^  Ah,  dear  good  man  1  He  has  got 
bii  enemies***  said  she. 

"  Mrs  Thompson  V*  excl^med  her 
hHbandy  "  1  have  done  with  that  good 
■so  from  this  day  for'ards ;  and  I  do 
kopei  old  *ooman»  that  you*ll  go  next 
Stfiday  to  chnrch  with  me,  as  we  used 
to  do  afora  yon  got  that  pictur 
painted.** 

**  It's  no  good  talking,  Thompson/* 
astwered  the  lady,  positively  and 
inly.  ^*  I  can't  sit  under  a  cold 
■ID,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.*' 

"  Tficroi  that's  the  way  you  talk, 
■iuus.** 

*■  Why*  Toa  knowy  Thompson, 
ciery  thing  m  the  church  is  cold.*' 

**  No,  not  now,  my  dear — they've 
pat  up  a  large  stove.  Youll  recollect 
too  haven't  been  lately." 

*^  Besides,  do  yon  thiuk  I  can  sit  in 
I  place  of  worship,  and  hear  a  man 
nj, '  Let  us  pray/  in  the  middle  of 
t^  fervice,  making  a  fool  of  one,  as 
if tre  hadn't  been  praying  all  the  time  ? 
As  that   dear   and  persecuted   saint 
aji,  (turning  to  the  picture,)  it's  a 
esmmon  assault  to  our  understandings." 
**  Now,   Polly,  that's  just  always 
bw  you  go  off.     If  you'd  only  listen 
to  reason,  that  could  all  be  nude  out 
right  in  no  time.     The  clergyman 
doeio*t  mean  to  say,  let  ut  prat/,  be* 
csose  he  hasn't  been  praying  afore ; — 
vhat  he  means  is— we  have  been  pray- 
ing all  this  time,  and  so  we'll  go  on 
jvaying  again— no,  not  again  exactly 
~bot  don't  leave  off.  That  isn't  what 
I  mean  either.     Let  me  see,  iet  us 
fray.    Ob,  yes!  Why — stay.  Where 
is  it  he  does  say,  let  us  pray  t    There, 
I  say,  Stukely,  you  know  it  all  much 
better  than  I  do.    Just  make  it  right 
to  the  missus." 
«*  It  is  not  difficult,"  said  I. 
^  Oh  no,  Mr  Stukely,   I  daresay 
Botl**  added   Mrs  Thompson,  inter- 
mpting    me.     **  Mr    Clayton    says, 
Satan  has  got  his  janysarries  abroad, 
and  has  a  reason  for  every  thing.     It 
b  very  proper  to  say,  too,  I  suppose, 
that  it  is  an  iwtposition  when  the  bi- 
shops ordain  the  ministers  ?    What  a 
word  to  make  nseo£  It's  truly  frightfull" 
«*  Well,  fm   blessed, "  exclaimed 
Thonpio*;  '^  if  I  don't  think  jou  hsd 


better  hold  your  tongue,  old  girl, 
about  impositions;  for  sich  oudacious 
robbers  as  your  precious  brothers  is, 
I  never  come  across,  since  I  was  stop- 
ped that  ere  night,  as  we  were  courr- 
ing,  on  Shooter's  Hill.  It's  a  system 
of  imposition  from  beginning  to  end." 
*'  Look  to  your  Bible,  Thompson  ; 
what  does  that  say?  Does  that  tell 
ministers  to  read  their  sermons  ? 
There  can't  be  no  truth  and  right 
feeling  when  a  man  puts  down  what 
he's  going  to  say  ;  the  vital  warmth 
is  wanting,  I'm  sure.  And  then  to 
read  the  same  prayers  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  till  a  body  gets  quite  tired  at 
hearing  them  over  and  over  again, 
andfinding  nothing  new  I  How  can 
you  improve  an  occasion  if  you  arc 
tied  duwn  in  this  sort  of  way." 

'*  Did  you  ever  see  one  of  the  bro- 
thers eat,  Stukely?"  asked  Thomp- 
son, avoiding  the  main  subject. 
'<  Don't  you  ask  one  of  them  tu  din- 
ner— that's  all.  That  nice  boy  Buster 
ought  to  eat  for  a  wager.  I  had  tho 
pleasure  of  his  company  to  dinner  one 
fine  afternoon.  I  don't  mean  to  send 
him  another  invitation  just  yet,  at  all 
events." 

''  Yes,"  proceeded  the  fair,  but 
stanch  nonconformist ;  **  what  does 
the  Bible  say,  indeed!  *  Take  no 
thought  of  what  you  should  say.' 
Why,  in  the  church,  I  am  told  they 
are  doing  notliing  elso  from  Monday 
morning  to  Saturday  night  but  wri- 
ting the  sermon  they  are  going  to 
read  on  the  Sabbath.  To  read  a  ser- 
mon I  What  would  the  apostles  say 
to  that?" 

«  Why,  didn't  you  tell  me,  my  dear, 
that  the  gentleman  as  set  for  that  pic- 
tur got  all  his  sermons  by  heart  before 
be  preached  'em  ?" 

**  Of  course  I  did — but  that's  a  very 
different  thing.  Doesn't  it  all  pour 
from  him  as  natural  as  if  it  had  como 
to  him  that  minute?  He  doesn't  fumb!e 
over  a  book  like  a  schoolboy.  His 
beautiful  eyes,  I  warrant  you,  ain't 
looking  down  all  the  time,  as  if  he  was 
ashamed  to  hold  *em  up.  Isn't  it  a  pri  • 
vilegetoseehis  blessed  eyes  rolling  all 
sorts  of  ways ;  and  don't  they  speak 
wolumes  to  the  poor  benighted  sin- 
ner ?  Bes'ules,  don't  tell  me,  Thomp- 
son ;  we  had  better  turn  Catholics  at 
once,  if  we  are  to  have  the  minister 
dressing  up  like  the  Pope  of  Rome* 
and  aU  the  rest  of  it." 

"  You  are  the  gal  of  my  heart/* 
exclaimed  tho  uxorious  Thomi^ii\ 
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**  but  I  must  say  you  have  got  some 
of  the  disgracefulest  notions  out  of 
that  ere  chapel  as  ever  I  heard  on. 
Why,  it's  only  common  decency  to 
wear  a  dress  in  the  pulpit ;  and  I  be- 
licvo  in  my  mind,  that  that's  come 
down  to  us  from  time  im memorable, 
like  every  thing  else  in  human  natur. 
Whafs  your  opinion,  Stukely?" 

"  Yes ;  and  what's  your  opinion, 
Mr  Stukely,"  added  the  lady  imme- 
diately, "  about  calling  a  minister  of 
the  gospel — a  priest  f  Is  that  Paper- 
isticul  or  not  ?" 

"  That  isn't  the  pint,  Polly,"  pro- 
ceeded John.  *'  We  are  talking  about 
the  silk  dress  now.  Let's  have  that 
out  first." 

"  And  then  the  absolution" 

"  No,  Poll.    Stick  to  the  silk  dross." 

''  Ah,  Thompson,  it's  always  the 
way !"  continued  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  growing  red  and  wroth,  and 
heeiless  of  the  presence  of  the  eager- 
listeninsr  children ;  "  it's  always  the 
way.  Satan  is  ruining  of  you.  You'll 
lauf^h  at  the  elect,  and  you'll  not  find 
your  mistake  out  till  it's  too  late  to 
alter.  Mr  Clayton  says,  that  the 
Elstablishment  is  the  hothouse  of  de- 
vils ;  and  the  more  1  see  of  its  waysy 
the  more  I  feel  he  is  right.  Thomp- 
son, you  are  in  the  sink  of  iniquity." 

*'  Come,  I  can't  stand  no  more  of 
this  I"  exclaimed  Thompson,  growing 
uneasy  in  his  chair,  but  without  a 
spark  of  ill-humour.  "  Let*s  change 
the  topic,  old  'ooman ;  I'm  sure  it  can't 
do  the  young  un's  any  good  to  hear 
this  idle  talk.  Let's  teach  'em  no- 
thing at  all,  if  we  can't  larn  'em 
somethintv'  better  than  wrangling 
about  religion.  Now,  Jack,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  his  eldest  boy, 
"  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  What 
aro  you  sitting  there  for  with  your 
mouth  wide  open?" 

**  What's  the  meaning  of  Paperist^ 
father?"  asked  the  boy,  who  had  been 
long  waiting  to  propose  the  question. 

"  What's  that  to  you,  you  rascal?" 
was  the  reply ;  •*  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness, my  good  fellow,  and  leave  the 
Paperist  to  mind  his'n ;  that's  your  fa- 
ther's ma\im,  who  got  it  from  bis 
father  before  him.  You'll  learn  to 
find  fault  with  other  people  fast  enough 
without  mj  teaching  you.  I  tell  you 
what,  Jack,  if  you  look  well  after  your- 
self, you'll  find  little  time  left  to  bo- 
ther about  others.  If  your  hands  are 
ever  idle— recollect  you  have  ten  bro- 
tben  Mad  iisten  about  yout    Look 
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about  you — ^you  are  the  oldest  boy— 
and  see  what  you  can  do  for  them. 
Do  you  mind  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father." 

'*  Very  well,  old  chap.  Then  jnst 
get  out  the  bottle,  and  give  your  fa- 
ther something  to  coax  the  cod  down. 
Poll,  that  fish  won't  settle.'* 

The  long  hour  was  beginning. 
That  bottle  was  the  signal.  A  gin  and 
water  nightcap,  on  this  occasion,  offi- 
ciated for  the  ale.  Jack  and  his  brother 
received  a  special  invitation  to  a  sip 
or  two,  which  they  at  once  unhesitat- 
ingly accepted.  The  sturdy  fellows 
shook  their  father  and  fellow-labourer's 
hand,  and  were  not  loth  to  go  to  rest. 
Their  mother  was  their  attendant. 
The  ruffle  had  departed  from  her  face. 
It  was  as 'pleasant  as  before.  She 
was  but  half  a  dissenter.  So  Thomp- 
son thought  when  he  called  her  back 
again,  and  bade  his  "old'ooman  give 
her  hobby  one  of  her  good  old-fa- 
shioned busses,  and  think  no  more 
about  it." 

Thompson  and  I  were  left  together. 

**  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  bit, 
now  ?"  was  his  first  question. 

'*  I  hardly  know."     I  answered. 

**  Of  course,  you'll  cut  the  gang 
entirely — that's  anat'ral  consequence." 

"  No,  Thompson,  not  at  present.  I 
must  not  seem  so  fickle  and  incon- 
stant. I  must  not  seem  so  to  myself. 
I  joined  this  sect  not  altogether  with- 
out deliberation.  I  must  have  further 
proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  its  prin- 
ciples. A  few  of  its  professors  have 
been  faithless  even  to  their  own  posi- 
tion. Of  what  religious  profession 
may  not  the  same  be  said  ?  I  will  be 
patient,  and  examine  further." 

'*  I  was  a-thinking,'*  said  Thompson, 
musingly,    "  I  was  a-thinking,  'till 

you've  got  something  else  to  do 

but  no,  never  mind,  you  won't  like 
that." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

*'  Why,  I  was  thinking  about  the 
young  un's.  They're  shocking  baek- 
'ard  in  their  eddication,  and,  between 
vou  and  me,  the  missus  makes  them 
back'arder.  I  don't  understand  the 
way  she  has  got  of  laming  'em  at 
all.  I  don't  want  to  make  scholards 
of  'em.  Nobody  would  but  a  fool. 
Bless  'em,  they'll  have  enough  to  do 
to  get  their  bread  with  sweating  and 
toiling,  without  addling  their  brains 
about  things  they  can't  understand. 
But  it  is  a  cruelty,  mind  you,  for  a 
parent  to  hinder  hi«  ohiid  froa  read* 
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log  bis  Bible  on  a  Sunday  afteraoon, 
aitd  to  make  bim  stand  asbamed  of 
himself  before  his  fellow  workman 
when  he  grows  up,  and  finds  that  he 
can*t  put  paid  to  a  bill  on  a  Saturday 
night.  The  boys  should  all  know 
bov  to  read  and  .write,  and  keep  ac- 
eonnts,  and  a  little  summut  of  human 
aatore.  This  is  what  I  wants  to  give 
'sm,  and  nobody  should  I  like  better 
to  pot  it  into  *em  than  you,  my  old 
frirad,  if  you'd  just  take  tbe  trouble 
*tiU you*Te got  sooiething better  to  do.'* 

"  Thompson/*  I  answered  instantly, 
*  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure.  I  ought 
to  hsTe  made  the  offer.  It  did  not 
Qcenr  to  me.  I  shall  rejoice  to  repay 
yjM,  in  this  trifling  way,  for  all  your 
good  feeling  and  kindness.'* 

''Oh  no ! ^*  answered  my  friend* 
*'DODe  of  that.  We  must  have  an 
tDderstanding.  Don't  you  think  I 
ikodd  haTe  asked  the  question,  if  I 
ttiat  to  sneak  out  in  that  dirty  sort 
of  way.  N09  that  won't  do.  It's  very 
kiod  of  you,  but  we  must  make  all 
tbt  ri^lit.  We  sha'n't  quarrel,  I  dare 
uj.  If  you  mean  you'll  do  it,  I  have 
nity  JQAt  a  word  or  two  to  say  before 
70Q  begin.** 

"  1  shall  be  proud  to  serve  you, 
Thompson,  and  on  any  terms  you 
jJuie." 

**  Well,  it  is  a  serving  me — I  don't 
desy  it — but,  mind  you,  only  till  you 
have  dropped  into  something  worth 
yoor  while.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  as 
this:  As  soon  as  ever  my  missus 
iieirs  of  what  you  are  going  to  do,  I 
know  as  well  what  she'll  be  at  as  I 
how  what  1  am  talking  of  now. 
Sbt'il  just  be  breaking  my  heart  to 
btve  the  boys  lamed  French.  Now, 
I'd  just  as  soon  bind  'em  apprentice 
to  that  ere  Clayton.  l*ve  seen  too 
Boch  of  that  ere  sort  of  thing  in  my 
time.  I'm  as  positive  as  I  sit  here, 
that  when  a  chap  begins  to  talk  French 
be  loses  all  his  English  spirit,  and 
feels  all  otot  him  as  like  a  mounseer 
u  possible.  Fm  sure  he  does.  I've 
teen  it  a  hundred  times,  and  that  I 
eooldn't  a*  bear.  Besides,  I've  been 
tM  that  French  is  the  language  tbe 
thieves  talk,  and  I  solemnly  believe 
h.  Thai*8  one  thing.  Now,  here's 
aaodier.  You'll  excuse  me,  my  dear 
Mkow.  In  eonrse  you  know  more 
tiiaa  I  do,  but  I  must  say  that  you 
have  got  som^imes  a  very  round- 
about wmy  of  coming  to  the  pint.  I 
■wan  no  offence,  and  I  don't  blame 
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you.  It's  all  along  of  the  company 
you  have  kept.  You  are — it's  the 
only  fault  you  have  got  —  you  are 
oudaciously  fond  of  hard  words. 
Don't  let  the  young  uns  larn  'em. 
That's  all  I  have  to  say,  and  we'll 
talk  of  the  pay  some  other  time." 

At  this  turn  of  the  conversation, 
Thompson  insisted  upom  my  Jighting 
a  pipe  and  joining  him  in  the  gin  and 
water.  We  smoked  for  many  mi- 
nutes in  silence.  My  friend  had  un- 
buttoned his  waistcoat,  and  had  drawn 
tbe  table  nearer  to  his  warm  and 
hospitable  fire.  A  log  of  wood  was 
burning  slowly  and  steadily  away, 
and  a  small,  bright — very  bright— « 
copper  kettle  overlooked  it  from  the 
hob.  My  host  had  fixed  his  feet  upon 
the  fender — the  unemployed  hand  was 
in  his  corduroys.  His  eyes  were 
three  parts  closed, enjoying  what  from 
its  origin  may  be  called — a  pure  to- 
bacco-bom soliloquy.  The  smoke 
arose  in  thin  white  curls  from  the  clay 
cup,  and  at  regular  periods  stole 
blandly  from  the  comer  of  bis  lips. 
The  silent  man  was  blessed.  He  had 
been  happy  at  his  work;  he  had 
grown  happier  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 
hb  happiness  was  ripening  at  the 
supper  table;  now,  half-asleep  and 
half-awake— half  conscious  and  half 
dreaming  —  wholly  free  from  care, 
and  yet  not  free  from  pregnant 
thought— the  labourer  had  reached 
the  summit  of  felicity,  and  was  at 
peace— intensely. 

A  few  evenings  only  had  elapsed 
after  this  interesting  meeting,  before 
1  was  again  spending  a  delicious  hour 
or  two  with  tbe  simple-hearted  and 
generous  upholsterer.  There  was 
something  very  winning  in  these 
moments  snatched  and  secured  from 
the  hurricane  of  life,  and  passed  in 
thorough  and  undisturbed  enjoyment. 
My  fnend,  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  engaged  my  services,  and  was 
pleased  to  express  his  satisfaction  at 
the  mode  in  which  I  rendered  them, 
was  yet  alive  to  my  interests,  and  too 
apprehensive  of  injuring  them  by 
keeping  me  away  from  loftier  employ- 
ment. He  did  not  like  my  being 
thrown  out  of  the  chapel,  especially 
after  he  had  heard  my  determination 
not  to  forsake  immediately  the  sect 
to  which  I  had  attached  myself.  He 
was  indifferent  to  his  own  fate.  His 
worldly  prospects  could  not  be  in- 
jured by  his  expulsion ;  on  the  con- 
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trarj,  he  slyly  assured  me  that  "  his 
neighbours  would  begin  to  think  bet- 
ter of  hiniy  and  gi?e  him  credit  fot* 
haying  become  an  honester  and  more 
trustiforthy  man/'    But  with  regard 
to  myself  it  was  a  different  thing.     I 
should  require  "  a  character  '*  at  some 
time  or  another,  and  there  was  a  body 
of  men  primed  and  readv  to  viliQr 
and  crusn  me.    tie  adylsed  me,  whilst 
he  acknowledged  it  was  a  hard  thitag 
to  say,  and  "  it  went  agin  him  to  do 
it,'*  to  apply  once  more  resitectfuUy 
for  my  dismission.    **  It  won*t  do, 
he  pertinently  said,  **  to  bite  your 
nose  off  to  bis    revenged   on  your 
tota^^ue.*'    I  was  certainly  in  a  mess, 
and  must  get  out  of  it  in  the  best  way 
that  I  could.     Buster  and  Tbmkins 
had  great  power  in  the  Church,  and  if 
I  represented  my  case  to  either  or 
both  of  them,  he  did  hope  they  might 
be  brought  to  consent  not  to  injure 
me,  or  stand  in  the  way  of  my  getting 
broad.     '*  In  a  quarrel,"  he  said,  in 
conclusion,  ''  some  one  must  give  In. 
I  was  a  young  man,  and  had  my  way 
to  make,  and  though  he  should  despise 
his-self  if  he  recommended  me  to  do 
any  thing  mean  and  dirty  in  the  busi- 
ness, yet,  he  thought,  as  thefather  of 
a  numerous  family,  he  ought  to  advise 
me  to  be  civil,  and  to  do  the  best  for 
myself  in  this  unfortunate  dilemmy.** 
I  accepted  his  advice,  and  deter- 
mined to  wait  upon  the  dapper  deacon. 
I  was  physically  afraid  to  encounter 
Buster,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
what  I  had  seen  of  his  suiritual  pre- 
tension, as  of  what  I  had  heard  of  his 
domestic  behaviour.  It  was  not  a  very 
difficult    task  to    obtain    from    Mrs 
Thompson  the  secret  history  of  many 
of  her  highly  privileged  acquaintances 
and  brethren.  She  enjoyed,  in  a  pow- 
erful degree,  the  peculiar  virtue   of 
her  amiable  sex,  and  to  communicate 
secrets,  delivered  to  her  in  strictest 
confidence,  and  imparted  by  her  again 
with  equal  caution  and  provisory  care, 
was  the  choicest  recreation  of  her  well 
employed  and  useful  life.      It  was 
through  this  lady  that  I  was  favoured 
with  a  glance  into  the  natural  heart  of 
Mr  Buster;  or  into  what  he  would 
himself  have  called,  with  a  most  un- 
filial  disgust,  *'  his  old  man.'*    It  ap. 
peared  diat,  like  most  great  ac/or<,  he 
was  a  very  different  personage  before 
and  behind  the  curtain.     Kings,  who 
are  miserable  and  gloomy  through  the 
fiye  acts  of  a  dismal  tragedy,  and  who 
must  needs  die  at  the  end  of  it,  are  your 
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merriest  knaves  over  a  tankard  at  the 
Shakspeare's  Head.  Youl*  stage  fool 
shall  be  the  dullest  dog  that  ever 
spoiled  mirth  with  sour  and  discon- 
tented looks.  Jabez  Bustel*,  his  em- 
ployment being  over  at  Mr  ClaVton's 
theatre,  his  dress  thrown  aside,  his 
mask  put  by,  was  not  to  be  recog- 
nised by  his  nearest  friend.  This  is 
the  perfection  of  art.  A  greater 
tyrant  on  a  small  scale,  with  limited 
means,  never  existed  than  the  saintly 
Buster  when  hb  character  was  done, 
and  he  found  himself  9galn  in  th« 
bosom  of  his  family.  Unhappy  bosom 
wa3  it,  and  a  sad  flustration  did  his 

Sresence,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  pro- 
uce  there.     He  liad  four  sons,  and  a 
delicate  creature  for  a  wife,  born  to 
bo  crushed.     The  sons  were  remark- 
able chiefly  for  their  hypocrisy,  whieh 
promised,  in  the  fulness  of  time^  to 
throw  their  highly-gifted  parent's  &r 
into  the  shade ;  and,  secondarily,  for 
their  persecution  of  their  helpless  and 
indulgent  mother.      They  witnessed 
and  approved  so  much  the  success  of 
Jdbez  in  this  particular,  that  during 
his  absence  they  cultivated  the  affec- 
tionate habit  until  it  became  a  kind  of 
second  nature,  infinitely  more  racy 
and  agreeable  than  the  primary.    In 
proportion  to  their  deliberate  oppres- 
sion of  their  mother  was  their  natural 
dread  and  terror  of  their  father.    Mrs 
Thompson  pronounced  it ''  the  shock- 
ingest  thing  in  this  world  to  be  pre- 
sent when  the  young  blue-beards  were 
worry  ting  their  mother's  soul  outwilh 
saying,  '  1  shan't*  and  ' I wonU*  te 
every  thing,  and  swearing  '  they'd  ieU 
their  father  this,'  *  and  put  him  up  h 
that,  and  then  wouldnt  he  make  a  jolfy 
row  about  it,*  with  hollering  out  for 
nothing  at  all,  only  to  frighten  the 
poor  timid  cretur,  and  then  making  a 
holabaloo  with  the  chairs,  or  perhaps 
falling  down,  roaring  and  kicking, 
just  to  drive  the  poor  thing  clean  out 
of  her  wits,  on  purpose  to  laufh  at 
her  for  being  so  taken  in.     Weu,  but 
it  was  a  great  treat,  too,**  she  addedy 
'*  to  hear,  in  the  midst  of  all  this.  Bus- 
ter's heavy  foot  in  the  passage,  and  to 
see  what  a  scrimmage  there  was  at 
once  amongst  all  the  young  hypo- 
crites.    How  they  all  run  io  different 
directions — one  to  the  fire— one  to  the 
table — one  out  at  the  back-door— one 
any  where  he  could — all  of  'em  as 
silent  as  mice,  and  afeard  of  the  very 
eye  of  the  blacksmith,  who  knew, 
good  man,  how  to  keep  every  man 
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f  *em  Id  order^  and,  if  a  word  advocate  and  panegyrist  had  nothing 

de,  wara't  bj  do  means  behind  more  to  say  for  him,  it  could  not  bo 

ritli  blow*.     Buster,"  she  con-  nncharltable  to  conclude  that  the  pre- 

»    <*  had  his  faults  like  other  tended  saint  was  as  bold  a  sinner  aa 

mt  he  was  a  saint  If  ever  there  e?er  paid  infamous  courtship  to  reli- 

e.     To  be  sure  he  did  like  to  glon,  and  as  such  was  studiously  to  ho 

is  own  way  at  home^  and  wasn't  ayolded.     I  turned  my  attention  from 

ifal?     And  If  he  was  rather  him    to    Tomkios.     There    was  no 

iring^   and  cruel  to  his  wife^  grossness  about  him,  no  brutality,  no 


that*  she  should  like  to  know» 
warring'  with  the  new  man,  and 
■ea  getting  the  better  of  it  ? 
f  be  wtLS,  as  Thompson  had 
,  ray t her  partial  to  the  creature^ 
led  good  IWing,  what  was  thift 

purpose?  it  was  an  infirmity 
ight  happen  to  the  best  Chris- 
flog.  Nobody  could  say  that 
■*t  a  renewed  man,  and  a  choden 

and  futhful  to  his  call.  A 
in*t  a  Iwek&Kder  because  he*s 
ly  weak,  and  a  man  isn't  a  saint 
e  he's  moral  and  well-behaved. 
1  worksy*  Mr  Clayton  said,  *  was 
■ags»*  and  so  they  were.  To  be 
letwtfen  themselves,  there  were 


abominable  vice.  In  the  hour  of  my 
defeat  and  desertion,  he  had  extended 
to  me  his  sympathy,  and,  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger,  I  am  convinced  he 
voted  for  my  expulsion  from  the 
church  when  he  found  that  his  vote, 
and  twenty  added  to  it,  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  protect  me« 
He  could  not  act  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friend  and  patrea,  Mr 
Clayton,  but  very  glua  would  ho  have 
been,  as  every  word  and  look  assured 
me,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  us  both,  had 
that  been  practicable.  If  the  great 
desire  of  Jehu  Tumkins*  heart  could 
have  been  gratified,  he  never  would 
have  been  at  enmity  with  a  single 


two  things  said  about  Buster    soul  on  earth.     He  was  a  soft,  good. 


le  couldn't  approve  of.  For  in< 
,  ahe  had  been  told — but  this 
nhe  in  confidence,  and  really 
not  go  further — that  he  was — 
ibat,  in  fact,  he  was  overtaken 
md  then  with  liquor,  and  then 
nme  could  hardly  hold  him,  he 

fartous,  and,  they  did  say,  used 
lorrid  language.  But,  after  all, 
was  this?  If  a  man^s  elected, 
xot  so  much  the  worse.  Besides, 
I  listened  to  people,,  one  might 

leave  off.  She  had  actually 
,  the  wouldn't  say  from  whom> 
3uster  very  often  kept  out  late 
ht ^sometimes  didn't  come  home 
p  and  sometimes  did  at  two 
k  in  the  morning,  very  hungry 
^tempered,  and  then  forced  his 
wife  out  of  body  and  made  the 
to  and  shivering  creature  light 
,  cook  beefsteaks,  go  into  the 
Ibr  beer,  and  wait  upon  him  till 
id  CTcn  eat  every  morsel  up. 
'or  one  would  never  believe  all 
jMmgh  Mrs  Buster  herself  had 
cr  every  word  with  tears  in  her 
and  in  the  greatest  confidence ; 
I  tnisted  I  wouldn't  repeat  it>  as 
iiildn*t  look  well  in  her  to  be 

out  telling  other  people's  se- 
"*  Singular,  perhaps,  to  say,  the 
Hd  not  go  further.  1  kept  the 
I  aecretp  and  at  the  same  time 
led  to  approach  Mr  Jabez  Buster 
9 chaxwknof » MoppiJaat,  Ifbia 


natured,  easy  man  ;  most  desirous  to 
be  let  alone,  and  not  uneasily  cnviouf 
or  dbtressed  to  see  his  neighbours 
jogging  on,  so  long  as  he  could  do  his 
own  good  stroke  of  business,  and  keep 
a  little  way  before  them.  Jehu  was 
a  Liberal  too — in  politics  and  in  reli- 
gion— in  every  thing,  in  fact,  but  the 
one  small  article  of  motiey^  and  here,  I 
must  confess,  the  good  dissenter  dl^ 
sented  little  from  the  best  of  us.  He 
was  a  stanch  Conservative  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  tHL  For  hia 
private  life  it  was  exemplary — at  least 
h  looked  so  to  the  world,  and  the 
world  Is  satisfied  with  what  it  sees. 
Jehu  was  attentive  to  his  business — 
yes,  very— and  a  business  life  is  not 
monotonous  and  dull,  if  it  be  relieved, 
as  it  was  in  this  case,  by  dexterous 
arts,  that  give  an  interest  and  flavour 
to  the  commonest  pursuits.  Some- 
times a  customer  would  die — a  natural 
state  of  things,  but  a  great  event  fat 
Jehu.  First,  he  would  *'  improve  th6 
occasion'*  to  the  surviving  relatives—^ 
condole  and  pray  with  them.  After^ 
wards  he  would  improve  it  to  himself. 
In  his  own  little  room,  at  night,  when  all 
the  children  were  asleep,  and  no  one  was 
awake  but  Mrs  Tomkins  and  hinftself. 
Then  he  would  get  down  his  ledger; 
and  turn  to  tho  deceased's  account—* 
**  How  long  it  ii  thou  Me*tt, 

And  h0  would  gaze  'till  it  became  mucH 
longer  s  " 
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"  For  who  could  tell  whether  six  shirts 
or  twelve  were  bought  in  July  last,  and 
what  could  be  the  harm  of  making  those 
eight  handkerchiefs  a  dozen?  He  was  a 
strange  old  gentleman ;  lived  by  him- 
self— and  the  books  might  bo  referred 
to,  and  speak  boldly  for  themselves.** 
Yes,  cunning  Jehu,  so  they  might,  with 
those  interpolations  and  erasures  that 
would  confound  and  overcome  a  law- 
yer. When  customers  did  not  die*  it 
was  pastime  to  be  dallying  with  the 
living.  In  adding  up  a  bill  with  haste» 
how  many  times  will  four  and  four 
make  nine  t  They  generally  did  with 
Jehu.  The  best  are  liable  to  errors. 
It  cost  a  smirk  or  smile;  Jehu  had 
hundreds  at  command,  and  the  accident 
was  amended.  How  easy  is  it  some- 
times to  give  no  bill  at  all  I  How  very 
ea&y  to  apply,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
for  second  payment ;  how  much  more 
easy  still  to  pocket  it  without  a  word; 
or,  if  discovered  and  convicted,  to 
apologize  without  a  blush  for  the  ntit- 
iakel  No,  Jehu  Tomkins,  let  me  do 
you  justice^this  is  not  so  easy — it 
requires  all  your  zeal  and  holy  intre- 
pidity to  reach  this  pitch  of  human 
frailty  and  corruption.  With  regard 
to  the  domestic  position  of  my  inte- 
resting friend,  it  is  painful  to  add, 
that  the  less  that  is  said  about  it  the 
better.  In  vain  was  hb  name  in  full, 
painted  in  large  yellow  letters,  over 
the  shop  front.  In  vain  was  Bot.  of 
Jehu  TomkinM  engraven  on  satin  paper, 
with  flourishes  innumerdbie  beneath 
the  royal  arms ;  he  was  no  more  the 
master  of  his  house  than  was  the  small 
boy  of  the  establishment,  who  did 
the  dirty  work  of  the  place  for  no- 
thing a- week  and'the  broken  victuals. 
If  Jehu  was  deacon  abroad,  he  was 
taught  to  acknowledge  an  arcAdeacon 
at  home — one  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  his  success  in  life,  and  for  remind- 
ing him  of  that  agreeable  fact  about  four 
times  during  every  day  of  his  existenec. 
I  was  aware  of  this  delicate  circum- 
stance when  I  ventured  to  the  linen- 
4raper*s  shop  on  my  almost  hopeless 
mission;  but,  although  I  had  never 
spoken  to  Mrs  Tomkins,  I  had  often 
seen  her  in  the  chapel,  and  1  relied 
much  on  the  feeling  and  natural  ten- 
derness of  the  female  heart.  The 
respectable  shop  of  Mr  Tomkins  was 
in  Fleet  Street.     The  establishment 


consisted  of  Mrs  Tomkins^  premiere  ; 
Jehu,  under-secretary ;  and  four  sickly- 
looking  young  ladies  behind  the  coun- 
ter.   It  is  to  be  said,  to  the  honour  of 
Mrs  Tomkins,  that  she  admitted  no 
young  woman  into  her  service  whose 
character  was  not  decided,  and  whose 
views  were  not  very  clear.     Accord- 
ingly,  the  four  young  ladies  were 
members  of  the  chapel.  It  is  pleasing 
to  reflect,  that,  in  this  well-ordered 
house  of  business,  the  ladies  took  their 
turns  to  attend  the  weekly  prayer 
meetings  of  the  church.     Wooki  that 
I  might  add,  that  they  were  not  seve- 
rally met  on  these  occasions  by  their 
young  men  at  the  corner  of  Chaneeiy 
Lane,    and    invariably  escorted   by 
them  some  two  or  three  miles  in  a 
totally  opposite  direction.     Had  Mis 
Tomkins  been  born  a  man^  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  what  situation  she  would    < 
have  adorned  the  most.     She  would    < 
have  made  a  good  man  of  business—    > 
an  acute  lawyer — a  fine  casuist— a    i 
great  divine.     Her  attainments  wers    i 
immense;    her   self-confidence   nil-    i 
bounded.  She  was  a  woman  of  middls    i 
height,  and  masculine  bearing.     She     i 
was  not  prepossessing,  notwithstand*    i 
ing  her  white  teeth  and  large  mouth,     ] 
and  the  intolerable  grin  that  a  cus* 
tomer  to  the  amount  of  a  halfpenny    ) 
and  upwards  could  bring  upon  htf    i 
face  under  any  circumstances,  and  at    i 
any  hour  of  the  day.  Her  complezioa 
might  have   been    good    originally.     \ 
Red  blotches  scattered  over  her  cheek    \ 
bad  destroyed  its  beauty.     She  wore 
a  modest  and  becoming  cap,  and  s 
gold  eyeglass  round  her  neck.     She 
was  devoted  to  money- making— .heart 
and  soul  devoted  to  it  during  business 
hours.    What  time  she  was  not  in  the     i 
shop,  she  passed  amongst  dissentiog 
ministers,  spiritual  brethren,  and  de-     i 
luded  sinners.     It  remains  to  state 
the  fact,  that,  whilst  a  customer  never 
approached  the  lady  without  being 
repelled  by  the  ofiensive  smirk  that 
she  assumed,  no  dependent  ever  ven- 
tured near  her  without  the  fear  of  tbi 
scowl  that  sat  naturally  (and  fearfully, 
when  she  pleased)  upon  her  dark  and 
inauspicious  brow.      What  wonder 
that  little  Jehu  was  crushed  into  no- 
thingness^  behind  liis  own  coonteri 
under  the  eye  of  his  own  wife  I 
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Uft,  we  bad  occasion  to 
ply  of  that. class  of  our 
jonth  known  by  the  name 
wsy  and  It  may  be  thought 
tiaracterized  their  foibles 
itedly,  and  tinctured  our 
ions  with  somewhat  of  un- 
f  •  This  charge^  howeverf 
le  with  no  ground  of  rea- 
lee:  the  fact  is,  we  only 
rollies  for  which  that  class 
pre-eminent,  but  left  their 
e  shadey  in  the  hope  that 
» have  already  established, 
the  fast  fellows  into  a  sense 
prieties  of  conduct  due  to 
and  their  station, 
fortune  is,  that  these  fast 
g«tf  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
ilUeSy  that  the  mischief  to 
ins  only  with  themselves : 

naturaliy  a  senile^  imita- 
;  and  that  he  follows  in  the 
pneat  name,  as  yulfi^ar  mut- 
L  the  heels  of  a  bel  wether. 
I  of  fashionable  folly  runs 
ely  innocuous  while  it  cir- 
ftinionable  reins;  but  when 
ows  are  innoculated  with 

ft  becomes  a  placpie,  a 
Upbiy  distorting,  disfiguring 
nind,  pockpitting  his  small 
f  brains,  and  blinding  his 


mind's  eye  to  the  supreme  contempt 
his  awkward  Tagaries  inspire. 

The  fast  fellows  rejoice  exceeding- 
ly in  the  spread  of  their  servile  imita- 
tion of  fashionable  folly,  this  gentle- 
manly profligacy  at  second-hand ;  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  worst  trait  in  their 
character,  for  it  is  at  once  malicious 
and  unwise:  malicious,  because  the 
contemplation  of  humanity,  degraded 
by  bad  example  in  high  station^  should 
rather  be  a  source  of  secret  shame 
than  of  devilish  gratiflcation :  unwise, 
because  their  example  is  a  discredit  to 
their  order,  and  a  danger.  To  possess 
birth,  fashion,  station,  wealth,  power, 
is  title  enough  to  envy,  and  handle 
sufficient  for  scandal.  How  much 
stronger  becomes  that  title  —  how 
much  longer  that  handle — when  men, 
enjoying  this  pre-eminence,  enjoy  it, 
not  using,  but  abusing  their  good  for- 
tune 1 

We  should  not  have  troubled  our 
heads  with  the  fast  fellows  at  all,  if 
it  were  not  absolutely  essential  to  the 
full  consideration  of  our  subject,  wide- 
ly to  sever  the  prominent  classes  of 
fashionable  life,  and  to  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  continuing  in  future  to  con- 
found them.  We  have  now  done 
with  the  fast  fellows,  and  shall!  ike  them 
the  more  the  less  we  hear  of  them. 


CoNCERNiNo  Slow  Fellows. 


ow  School  of  fashionable 
atie  life,  comprises  those 
that,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
r  means  must  be  taken  to 
bdr  order  in  its  high  and 
>  position  than  those  which, 
•aiy  conferred  honour  upon 
ir  the  bravest.  They  think, 
vilely,  that  the  only  method 
;  above  the  masses,  in  this 
ded    age,    is    by    soaring 
i  farther  into  the  boundless 
Dtalleet;  or  at  the  least  for- 
i  a  fair  neck-and-neck  race 
of  meaner  birth,  their  purer 
I  urging  the  generous  con- 
une,  regardless  of  the  al- 
of  pleasure,  or  the  superior 
•  of  fortune.     In  truth,  we 
p  what  would  become  of  our 
i^  elaffet  ere  lon^,  if  the^ 


came,  as  a  body,  to  be  identified  with 
their  gambling  lords,  their  black-leg 
baronets,  their  insolvent  honourables, 
and  the  seedy  set  of  Chevaliers  Diddler- 
owski  and  Counts  Scaramouchi,  who 
caper  on  the  platform  outside  for  their 
living  ?  The  populace  would  pelt  these 
harlequin  horse  jockeys  of  fashionable 
life  off  their  stage,  if  there  was  no- 
thing better  to  be  seen  inside;  but 
it  fortunately  happens  that  there  is 
better. 

We  can  boast  among  our  nobles 
and  aristocratic  families,  a  few  men 
of  original,  commanding,  and  power- 
ful intellect;  many  respectable  in 
most  departments  of  intellectual  ri- 
▼alry ;  many  more  laborious,  hard- 
working men ;  and  about  the  same 
proportion  of  dull,  stupid,  fat-beaded, 
prabbed^  conceited,  Ignoraiili  liiio\«ii\ 
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men,  that  you  may  find  among  the 
same  given  number  of  those  common- 
ly called  the  educated  classes.  We 
refer  you  to  the  aristocracies  of  other 
countries,  and  we  think  we  may  safely 
say*  that  wo  have  more  men  of  that 
class,  in  this  country,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  high  duties  of  their 
station,  regardless  of  its  pleasures^ 
than  in  any  other :  men  who  recog- 
nize practically  the  responsibility  of 
tiieir  rank,  and  do  not  shirk  from 
them  ;  men  who  think  they  have 
something  to  do,  and  something  to 
repay,  for  the  accidents  of  birth  and 
fortune — who,  in  the  senate,  in  the 
iQeld,  or  in  the  less  prominent,  but  not 
less  noble,  career  of  private  life,  act» 
as  they  feel,  with  the  poet : 

"  At  heros,  ct  decos,  et  qan  non  fBcimni 

Ipsi, 
Viz  ea  noitra  voce." 

It  has  been  admirably  remarked,  by 
some  one  whose  name  we  forget,  that 
the  grand  advantage  of  high  birth  is, 
placing  a  man  as  far  forward  at 
twenty-five  as  another  man  is  at  fifty. 
We  might,  as  a  corollary  to  this  un- 
deniable proposition,  add,  that  birth 
Qot  only  places,  but  keeps  a  man  in 
that  advance  of  his  fellows,  which  in 
the  sum  of  life  makes  such  vast  ulti- 
iQate  difierence  in  the  prominence  of 
^eir  position. 

This  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  aris- 
tocracy of  birth,  of  early  enrolling 
themselves  among  the  aristocracy  of 
power,  has,  like  every  thing  in  the 
naturd  and  moral  world,  its  compen- 
sating disadvantage :  they  lose  in  one 
way  what  they  gain  in  another ;  and 
although  many  of  them  become  emi- 
nent in  public  life,  few,  very  few, 
comparatively  with  the  numbers  who 
enter  the  arena,  become  great.  They 
are  respected,  heard,  and  admired,  by 
Tirtue  of  a  class- preoossession  in  their 
fkvour ;  yet,  after  all,  they  must  select 
from  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  of 
talent  their  firmest  and  best  support- 
ers, to  whom  they  may  delegate  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  business,  and 
lift  from  their  own  shoulders  the  bur- 
den of  responsible  power. 

One  striking  example  of  the  force 
of  birthi  station,  and  association  in 
public  life,  never  fails  to  occur  to  us, 
as  an  extraordinary  example  of  the 
magnifying  power  of  these  extrinsic 
qualities,  in  giving  to  the  aristocracy 
of  birth  a  ^consideration,  which, 
though  often  I  well  bestowed,  is  yet 


oftener  bestowed  without  any  desert 
whatever;  and  that  title  to  admiration 
and  respect,  which  has  died  with  an- 
cestry, patriotism,  and  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  is  transferred  from 
the  illustrious  dead  to  the  undistin- 
guished livipg. 

Without  giving  a  catalogue  rauwmi 
of  the  slow  fellows,  (we  use  the  term 
not  disrespactfnlly,  but  only  in  con- 
tradistinction to  tne  others,)  we  may 
observe  that,  besides  the  public  ser- 
vice in  which  the  great  names  are 
sufficiently  known,  you  have  poets, 
essayists,  dramatists,  astronomers, 
geologbts,  travellers,  novelists,  and, 
what  is  better  than  ^U,  philanthro- 
pists. In  compliment  to  human  na- 
ture, we  take  the  liberty  merely  to 
mention  the  names  of  Lord  Dud^y 
Stuart  and  Lord  Ashley.  The  works 
of  the  slow  fellows,  especially  their 

Soetry,  indicate  in  a  greater  or  less 
egree  the  social  position  of  the  au- 
thors; seldom  or  never  deficient  io 
good  taste,  and  not  without  feeling, 
they  lack  power  and  daring.  Ths 
smooth  style  has  their  preference,  and 
their  verses  smack  of  the  school  of 
Lord  Fanny ;  indeed,  we  know  not 
that,  in  poetry  or  prose,  we  can  point 
out  one  of  our  slow  fellows  of  the 
present  day  rising  above  judicious 
mediocrity.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  most  daring  and  orginal  of  onr 
noble  authors  have,  in  their  day, 
been  fast  fellows ;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  name  Rochester,  Buckingham,  and 
Byron. 

Among  the  slow  fellows,  are  mul- 
titudes of  pretenders  to  intellect  in  a 
small  way.     These  patronize  a  draw- 
ing, master,  not  to  learu  to  draw,  hot 
tolearn  to  talk  of  drawing ;  tbey  also 
study  the  Pmny  Mcigazine  and  other 
profound  works,  to  the  same  purpose; 
they  patronize  the  London  Univer* 
sity,  and  the  Society  for  the  DilTnslon 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  as  far  as  lend- 
ing their  names ;  for,  being  mostly  of 
the  class  of  fashionable  scmrs,  vbiBj 
take  care  never  to  subscribe  to  any 
thing.    They  have  a  refined  taste  la 
shawls,  aud  are  consequeatly  la  the 
confidence  of  dressy  old  women,  who 
bold  them  up  as  examples  of  every 
thing  that  is  good.   They  t«ke  eboeo- 
l&te  of  a  morning,  and  tea  la  the  even- 
ing ;  drink  sherry  with  a  biscuit,  and 
wonder  how  people  am  eat  those  hot 
lunches.      They  take   constitutional 
walks  and  Cockle's  pills;    and,  by 
virtue  of  meeting  them  at  the  Royal 
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Soe  isljy  art  al  vayt  contultipg  medioal 
meo,  bat  lake  care  nerer  to  offer  them 
a  guinea.      Tbej  talk  of  muiic,  of 
which  thej  knowfomethiDg — of  booki» 
of  vhich  ti^j  know  little — ao^l  of  pic- 
tares,  of  whieli  thej  know  less ;  tpej 
b4Te  always  raad  ''(he  last  noT^I^" 
vkich  is  as  maeh  as  they  ean  well 
csiry;   thay  know  literary,  profes- 
iioDiIf  and  aei(»Qtifio  D)en  ^t  Somerset 
House*  but»  if  they  meet  them  in  Park 
Lane,  look  as  if  they  never  saw  tb«m 
before;  they  are  Tory  peeTish,  have 
lOBaching  to  say  against  every  msoy 
lod  always  sajr  the  worst  first ;  they 
are  very  quiet  m  their  manner,  almost 
liyi  and  never  ute  any  of  the  collo- 
quialisms of  the  fast  fellows;  they 
ticat  their  inferiors  with  great  coosi- 
iBntion,  addressing  them,   "  honest 
friendy"  "  ipy  good  msn,*'  and  so  on, 
bat  have  very  little  heart,  and  less 
spirit. 

They  equally  abhor  the  fast  fellows 
sad  the  pretenders  to  fashion.  They 
ire  a£nad  of  the  former,  who  are 
aiwsys  ridiculing  them  and  their  pur- 
Rdts,  by  jokes  theoretical  and  prac- 
tiesL  If  the  fast  fellows  ascertain  that 
s  ilow  fellow  affects  sketching,  they 
dab  together  to  annoy  him,  talking 
titim  **  antannal  tints,**  and  "  the 
gilding  of  the  western  hemisphere ;" 
u  a  botaaist,  they  send  him  a  cow- 
— M^^igr,  or  a  root  of  mangel-wurzel, 
vidi  a  ser&oas  note,  stating,  that  they 
hear  it  is  a  greet  enrioaity  in  kit  line ; 
if  an  antoinDlogist,  tbey  are  sure  to 


send  him  away  "  with  i^  flea  in  his 
ear."  If  he  affects  poetry,  the  fast 
fellows  make  one  of  their  servants 
trangoribe,  from  BeiPi  Zi/e,  Scrog- 
gins*8  poetical  version  of  the  fight 
hetween  Bendigo  and  Bpngarf^e^  or 
some  such  s^uff ;  apd,  having  got  the 
slow  fellow  in  a  corner,  insist  upon 
having  his  opinion,  apd  drive  him 
nearly  mad.  AU  theg0^  and  a  thou- 
sand other  pranks,  thp  fast  feUo^s 
play  upon  their  slow  brethren,  not  in 
the  hackneyed  fashipn  which  low  peo- 
ple call  *'  gagging,'*  and  gepteel  peo- 
ple "  quizziugt*  but  with  a  serious- 
ness and  gravity  ^bat  heightens  all  the 
joke,  and  makes  the  slow  fellow  inex- 
pressibly ridiculous. 

It  is  astonishing,  considering  the 
opportunities  of  tl^  slow  fallows,  that 
they  do  not  make  a  better  figure  ;  it 
seems  wonderful,  that  they  who  glide 
swiftly  down  t|ie  current  of  fortune 
with  wind  and  tide,  should  be  dis- 
tanced by  those  who,  close-hauled 
upon  a  wind,  are  beating  up  against 
it  all  their  lives;  but  so  it  is; — the 
compensating  power  that  rules  mate- 
rial nature,  governs  the  operations  of 
the  mind.  To  whom  much  h  given 
of  opportunity,  little  is  bestowed  of 
the  exertion  to  improve  it.  Those 
who  rely  more  or  less  on  claims  ex- 
trinsic, are  sure  to  be  surpassed  by 
those  whose  power  is  from  within. 
After  all,  the  great  names  of  onr  na- 
tion (with  here  and  there  an  e^ep- 
tion  to  prove  the  rule)  ajre  plebeian. 


Of  the  Akistocract  of  Power. 

• 

In  tiielr  political  capacity,  people  of  np  an^  little  curiosity  as  we  go  along, 

iinhion,  among  whom,  for  the  present  but  without  dipping  deep  into  motives 

porpoee,  we  include  the  whole  of  the  or  halrits  of  thought  or  action,  espe- 

aristocracjy  are  the  common  butt  of  dally  in  state  affairs. 

SBvy,  hatredf  malice,  and  all  nucha-  Since  our  late  lamented  ftiends,  the 

rfnbleQeM.  Whigs,  have  gone  to  enjoy  a  virtuous 

Thej  are  accused  of  standing  be-  retirement  and  dignified  eaflp»  we  have 

twven  the  omss  of  the  people  and  thor  taken  iio  delight  in  politics.^    There 


iialienable  rights;  of  opposing,  with  ob- 
Hiaate  reabtance,  the  progress  of  ration- 
si  fiberty,  and  of -out,  in  short,  yon 


is  no  fun  going  on  now-a-days— no 
quackery,  no  mountebankery,  no  asses, 
colonial  or  otherwise.     The  dull  jog- 


kave  oiny  to  jglanee  over  the  pages  of    trot  fellows  who  have  got  into  Down- 


any  democratic  newspsper,  to  be  made 
iwaie  of  the  horrible  eolltical  iniquity 
of  the  aristocracy  of  England. 

The  aristocracy  in  England,  con- 
ddered  pcditically,  if  a  subject  too 
bnady  too  wide,  and  too  deep  for  us, 
we  BMMt  rcttdOy  eonfeps ;  nor  is  it  ex- 
actly proper  for  a  work  of  a  sketchy 
nttnre,  In  whieh  we  only  skim  lightly 


ing  Street  have  made  politics  no  joke  | 
and  now  that  silence,  as  of  the  tomb, 
reigns  amongst  quondam  leaders  of 
the  Treasury  Bench — now  that  the 
camp-followers  have  followed  the 
leader,  and  the  auxiliaries  are  dis- 
persed, we  really  have  nobody  to  laugh 
at;  and,  like  our  departed,  friends, 
have  too  little  of  the  statesman  to  \m 


along  the  snrfeoe  of  todety,  picking    Beriotu  about  seriooB  maUen. 
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With  reg^ard  to  the  aristocracy  in 
their  public  capacity,  this  is  the  way 
we  always  look  at  them. 

In  the  first  place,  they  g'OTern  us 
through  the  tolerance  of  public  opi- 
nion, as  men  having  station,  power, 
property,  much   to    lose,  ana  little 
comparatively  to  gain — men  who  have 
put  in  bail  to  a  large  amount  for  their 
good  behaviour :  and,  in  the  second 
place,  they  govern  us,  because  really 
and  trnly  there  are   so  many  out- 
rageously discordant  political  quacks, 
desirous  of  taking  our  case  in  hand, 
that  we  find  it  our  interest  to  entrust 
our  public  health  to  an  accomplished 
physician,  even  although  he  charges 
a  guinea  a  visit,  and  refuses  to  insure 
a  perfect  cure  with  a  box  of  pills  cost- 
ing thirteen  pence-halfpenny.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the 
most  careful  men  are  the  men  who 
have  most  to  care  for :  ho  that  has  a 
great  deal  to  lose,  will  think  twice, 
where  he  that  has  nothing  to  lose,  will 
not  think  at  all :  and  the  government 
of  this  vast  and  powerful  empire,  we 
imagine,  with  great  deference,  must 
require  a  good  deal  of  thinking.     In 
a  free  *press,  we  have  a  never-dying 
exponent    of  public  opinion,  a  per- 
petual advocate  of  rational  liberty, 
and  a  powerful  engine  for  the  expo- 
sure, which  is  ultimately  the  redress,  of 
wrong :  and  although  this  influential 
member  of  our  government  receives 
no  public  money,  nor  is  called  right 
honourable,  nor  speaks  in  the  House, 
yet  in  fact  and  in  truth  it  has  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  and,  upon  momentous 
occasions,  a  voice  of  thunder. 

That  the  aristocracy  of  power 
should  be  in  advance  of  public  opi- 
nion, is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
should  no  more  be  imputed  as  a  crime 
to  them,  than  to  us  not  to  run  when 
we  are  not  in  a  hurry :  they  cannot, 
as  a  body,  move  upwards,  because 
they  stand  so  near  the  top,  that  dan- 
gerous ambition  is  extinguished  ;  and 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  as  a 
body,  they  should  move  downwards, 
unless  they  find  themselves  supported 
in  their  position  upon  the  right  of 
others,  in  which  case  we  have  always 
seen  that,  although  they  descend  gra- 
dually, they  descend  at  last. 

This  immobility  of  our  artstocraoy 
is  the  origin  of  the  fixity  of  our  politi- 
cal institutions,  which  has  been,  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  the  great  ele- 
picut  of  our  pre-eminence  as  a  nation ; 
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it  possesses  a  force  correctiye  and  di- 
rective, and  it  once  restrains  the  ex- 
cess, while  it  affords  a  point  of  resis- 
tancoy  to  the  current  of  the  popular 
will.     And  this  immobility,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  is  owing  to  that 
yery  elevation  so  hated  and  ao  en- 
vied :  wanting  which  the  aristocracy 
would  be  subject  to  the  vulgar  ambi* 
tions,  vulgar  passions,  and  sordid  de- 
sires of  meaner  aspirants  after  personal 
advantage  and  distinction.     It  is  a 
providential  blessing,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, to  a  great  nation  to  possess  a 
class,  by  fortune  and  station,  placed 
above  the   unseeYnly  contentions  of 
adventurers  in  public  life :  looked  np 
to  as  men  responsible  without  hire  for 
the  public  weal,  and,  without  sordid 
ambitions  of  their  own,  solicitous  to 
preserve  it:  looked  up  to,  moreover, 
as  examples  of  that  refinement  of  feel- 
ing* jealous  sense  of  honour,  and  manly 
independence,  serving  as  detersives  of 
the  grosser  humours  of  commercial 
life,  and  which,  filtering  through  the 
successive  stratm  of  society,  clarify  and 
purify  in  their  course,  leaving  the  very 
dregs  the  cleaner  for  their  passage. 

A  body  thus  by  habit  and  constitu- 
tion opposed  to  innovation,  and  deteiw 
mined  against  the  recklessness  of  in- 
considerate reforms,  has  furnished  a 
stock  argument  to  those  who  delight 
in  ^<  going  a-head"  faster  than  their 
feet,  which  are  the  grounds  of  their 
arguments,  can  carry  them.  We 
hear  the  aristocracy  called  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  legislative  im- 
provements,and,  with  greater  propriety 
of  metaphor,  likened  to  drags  upon  the 
wheel  of  progressive  reform  ;  and  so 
on,  through  all  the  regions  of  illus- 
tration, until  we  are  in  at  the  death  of 
the  metaphor.  How  happens  to  be 
overlooked  the  advantage  of  this  anti- 
progressive  barrier,  to  the  concentra* 
tion  and  deepening  of  the  flood  of 
opinion  on  any  given  subject  ?  how  is 
it  that  men  are  apt  altogether  to  for- 
get that  this  very  barrier  it  is  which 
prevents  the  too  eager  crowd  from 
trampling  one  another  to  death  in 
their  haste  ?  which  gives  time  for  the 
ebullitions  of  unreasoning  seal,  and 
reckless  enthusiasm,  and  the  dregs  of 
agitation,  quietly  to  subside ;  and,  for 
all  that,  bears  the  impress  of  reason  and 
sound  sense  to  circulate  with  accumu- 
lated pressure  through  the  public 
mind  P  Were  it  not  for  the  barrier 
which  the  aristocracy  of  power  thui 
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raterpoiet  for  a  time,' only  to  withdraw 
vbeo  tbe  time  for  interposition  is  past, 
we  ■bonki  lire  in  a  Tortex  of  revolu- 
tion and  coaster^reTolntion.  Oar  whole 
tiine,   and   oar   nndiyided    energ^ies, 
would  be  employed  in  acting  hastily^ 
and  repeating  at  leisare ;  in  repining^ 
either  because  oar  biennial  revolutions 
went  too  far,  or  did  not  go  far  enough  ; 
IB  ezpending^  our  national  strength  in 
the  Qoprofitable  straggles  of  faction 
with  faction,  adventurer  with  adven- 
turer :  with  every  change  we  should 
beeome  more    changeful,    and   with 
•very  tettlement  more  unsettled  :  one 
by  oae  oar  distant  colonies  would  fol- 
low tbe  bright  example  of  our  people 
at  homey  and  our  commerce  and  trade 
would  fall  with  our  colonial  empire. 
In  fine,  we  should  become  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  what  France  now  is — a 
people  ready  to  sacrifice  every  solid 
adTantagOv  every  gradual,  and  there- 
fore permanent^  improvement,  every 
ripeoiog^  fruit  that  time  and  carci  and 
the  aunshine  of  peace  only  can  ma- 
ture, to  a  genius  for  revolution. 

This  turbulent  torrent  of  headlongf 
reform,  to-day  flooding  its  banks  to- 
morrow dribbling  in  a  half-dry  chan- 
nel, the  aristocracy  of  power  collects^ 
coneentrates,   and    converts    into    a 
power,  eren  while  it  circumscribes  it, 
and  represses.      So  have  we  seen  a 
mountain  stream,  useless  in  summer^ 
dangerous  in  winter,  now  a  torrent 
now  a  puddle,  wasting  its  unprofitable 
waters  in  needless  brawling ;  let  a  bar- 
rier beopposed  to  its  downward  course, 
let  it  be  dammed  up,  let  a  point  of 
resistanee  be  alTordcfd  where  its  waters 
may  be  gathered  together,  and  regu- 
lated, you  find  it  turned  to  valuable 
aeeonnt,  acting  with  men's  hands,  be- 
eoming  a  productive  labourer,  and 
contributing  its  time  and  its  industry 
to  advance  the  general  sum  of  ra- 
tional improvement. 

From  the  material  to  the  moral 
world  you  may  always  reason  by  ana- 
logy. If  you  study  the  theory  of 
levolntions,  you  will  not  fail  to  observe 
that,  wherever,  in  constructing  your 
barrier^  you  employ  ignorant  engi- 
neers, who  haye  not  duly  calculated 
the  depth  and  Telocity  of  the  current ; 
wbeoerer  you  raise  your  dam  to  such 
a  height  that  no  flood  will  carry  away 
the  waste  waters ;  whenever  you  talk 
of  finality  to  the  torrent,  saying,  thus 
long  shalt  thou  flow,  and  no  longer ; 
whenever  yon  put  upon  your  power 
I  larger  wh^  than  it  can  tara-^/ou 


are  slowly  but  surely  preparing  for 
that  flood  which  will  overwhelm  your 
work,  destroy  your  mills,  your  dams, 
and  your  engines ;  in  a  word,  you  are 
the  remote  cause  of  a  revolution. 

This  is  the  danger  into  which  aris- 
tocracies of  power  are  prone  to  fall ; 
the  error  of  democracies  is,  to  delight 
in  the  absolutism  of  liberty ;  but  thus 
It  is  with  liberty  itself,  that  true  dig- 
nity of  man,  that  parent  of  all  bless- 
ings :  absolute  and  uncontrolled,  a 
tyranny  beyond  the  power  to  endure 
itself,  the  worst  of  bad  masters,  a 
fool  who  is  his  own  client ;  restrained 
and  tempered,  it  becomes  a  whole- 
some discipline,  a  property  with  its 
rights  and  its  duties,  a  sober  respon- 
sibility, briuG^ing  with  it,  like  all  other 
responsibilities,  its  pleasures  and  its 
cares ;  not  a  toy  to  be  played  with,  nor 
even  a  jewel  to  be  worn  in  the  bonnet, 
but  a  talent  to  be  put  out  to  interest,  and 
enjoyed  in  the  unbroken  tranquillity 
of  national  thankfulness  and  peace. 

Another  defect  in  the  aristocracy  of 
power  is,  the  narrow  sphere  of  their 
sympathies,  extending  only  to  those 
they  know,  and  are  familiar  with  ;  that 
is  to  say,  only  as  far  as  the.  circum- 
ference of  their  own  limited  circle. 
This  it  is  that  renders  them  keenly 
apprehensive  of  danger  close  at  hand, 
but  comparatively  indifferent  to  that 
which  menaces  them  from  a  distance. 
Placed  upon  a  lofty  eminence,  they 
are  comparatively  indifferent  while 
clouds  obscure,  and  thunder  rattles 
along  the  vale ;  their  resistance  is  of 
a  passive  kind,  directed  not  to  the  de- 
pression of  those  beneath  them,  nor 
to  overcome  pressure  from  above,  but 
to  preserve  themselves  in  the  enviable 
eminence  of  their  position,  and  there 
to  establish  themselves  in  permanent 
security. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  short-sighted- 
ness, the  result  of  their  isolated  posi- 
tion, the  aristocracy  of  power  is  al- 
ways prompt  to  borrow  from  the  aris- 
tocracy of  talent  that  assistance  in 
the  practical  working  of  its  govern- 
ment which  it  requires;  they  are 
glad  to  find  safe  men  among  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  can  delegate  the 
cares  of  office,  the  annoyances  of  pa- 
tronage, and  the  odium  of  power; 
andt  the  better  to  secure  these  men, 
they  are  always  ready  to  lift  them 
among  themselves,  to  identify  them 
with  their  exclusive  interests,  and  to 
give  them  a  permanent  establishment 
among  the  nobles  of  ibe  \axi^^ 
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Thi  Puilosofht  or  Debia* 


Perhaps  we  maj  be  expected  to  say 
somethiog  of  the  dress  of  men  of  fa- 
shion^  as  it  is  peculiar,  apd  not  less 
characteristic  than  tMr  manner^ 
Their  plother,  like  their  lives,  are 
usually  of  a  neutral  tint:  staring  cor 
lours  they  studiously  esciiew,  and  are 
never  seen  with  elaborate  gradations 
of  under  waistcoats.  They  would  as 
soon  appear  out  of  doors  in  cuerpo,  as 
in  blue  coats  with  gilt  buttonsi  or 
braided  military  frocks,  or  any  dress 
smacking  of  the  professional.  When 
they  indulge  in  fancy  colours  and  pat- 
terns, you  will  not  iax\  to  remark  tha$ 
these  are  not  worn,  although  imitated 
by  others.  The  moment  a  dressy  man 
of  fashion  finds  that  any  thing  he  has 
patronized  gets  abroad,  he  drops  the 
neckcloth  or  yest^  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  condemns  tlie  tailor  as  an 
"  unsafe**  fellow.  But  it  b  not  often 
that  even  the  most  dressy  of  our  men 
of  fashion  originate  any  thing  outre, 
or  likely  to  attract  attention ;  of  late 
years  their  style  has  been  plain,  almost 
to  scrupulosity. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  man  of 
fashion  is  plainly  dressed,  no  more 
than  ordinary  penetration  is  required 
to  see  that  he  is  excellently  well 
dressed.  His  coat  is  plain,  to  be  sure^ 
much  plainer  than  the  coat  of  a  Jew- 
clothesmaUf  having  neither  silk  liningSf 
nor  embroidered  pocket-holety  nor  cnt 
velvet  buttons,  nor  fur  collar ;  but  see 
how  it  fits  him— not  like  cast  iron,  nor 
like  a  wet  sack,  but  as  if  he  had  been 
bom  in  it. 

There  is  a  harmony,  a  propriety  Iq 
the  coat  of  a  man  of  fashion,  an  un- 
studied ease,  a  graceful  symmetry,  a 
delicacy  of  expression,  that  has  always 
filled  us  with  the  profoundest  admira- 
tion of  the  genius  of  the  artist;  uideed» 
no  ready  money  could  purchase  coats 
that  we  have  seen^-coatf  that  a  real 
loye  of  the  subject,  and  working  upon 
long  credit,  for  a  high  connexion, 
could  alone  have  given  to  the  world-— 
coats,  not  the  dull  conoeptions  of  4 
geometric  cutter,  spiritlessly  outlined 
upon  the  shop-board  by  the  erayon  of 
a  mercenary  foreman,  but  th^  fortu- 
nate creation  of  saperior  inteUigenoe^ 
boldly  executed  in  the  happy  V4xnenta 
of  a  generous  enthusiasm  I 

Vain,  very  vain  is  it  for  the  prelM* 
der  to  fuhioB  to  go  swelling  into  the 
aUfi^  of  A  first-rate  coat  arohiteot. 


with  his  ready  moiH»y  in  hU  hftud,  to 
order  such  a  coatl  Order  supb  a 
coat,  forsooth  I  order  ^  Raphael,  a 
Michael  Angelo,  ap  epie  poen.  Sneh 
a  coat — we  say  i(  wiMi  tbe  generoos 
indignation  of  a  free  Briton— is  one 
of  tne  exclusive  privileges  reserved, 
by  unjust  laws,  to  a  selfish  aristocracy ! 

The  aristocratic  trouser-cutter,  toe, 
deserves  our  unlimited  approbation. 
Nothing  more  distinguishee  the  nine- 
teeqtli  oenturyt  in  which  those  who 
can  manage  it  h«ve  the  happiness  to 
live,  than  the  precision  we  have  attain- 
ed in  trouser-cutting.  While  yet 
the  barbarism  of  the  age,  or  poverty 
of  customers,  vetted  the  ofiioe  of 
trouser-cutter  and  coat  architect  in 
the  same  functionary,  coals  were  with* 
out  soulf  and  ''inexpressiblee*'  inex- 
pressibly bad,  or,  as  Ck)leridge  would 
nave  said,  **  ridiculous  exceedingly.*' 
In  our  day,  on  the  contrary,  ve  have 
attained  to  such  a  pitch  of  exoellenoe, 
that  the  trouser-cutter  who  fails  to 
give  expression  to  his  works,  is  hunted 
into  the  provinces,  apd  condsmned  for 
life  to  manufacture  nether  gaments 
for  clergymen  and  country  g^itlemen. 

The  results  of  the  minute  divieioa 
of  labour,  to  wluefa  so  «uck  of  the 
excellence  of  all  that  is  exeeUbnt  \m 
London  is  mainly  owing,  b  us  nothing 
more  apoarent  than  in  that  departs 
mant  of  the  ^tm  arts  whfceli  peraile  de* 
void  of  taste  eall  fashionable  taiforiog* 
We  have  at  the  WeU  End  faahionaUe 
artistes  in  riding  eoat^  in  Anm  coata^ 
in  cut-aways  %  ofM  is  superiative  ia  a 
Taglioni,  another  devotes  t^  powers 
oi  his  mind  exchiaivetjr  to  urn  oob« 
Stroctioa  ef  a  Cheaierfield,  a  tliird 
gives  the  heat  years  of  hb  life  to  the 
symmetrical  beauty  of  a  batrd- 
trouser ;  from  the  nmted  exartioea  of 
theses  and  a  thoBsasd  other  wma  of 
taste  and  gemns,  it  yeur  iadiapatstMy- 
dffessed  man  of  fashion  turned  ooC 
upon  the  town.  Then  there  are  eeo- 
Btrueters  of  Herse  Guards*  and  of  PeoC 
Guards*  jackets,  foil  and  vadresa }  tlie 
IMA  who  contrives  theee  weald  expire 
if  desired  to  tuni  bia  attentioD  to  the 
eoatof  awurcfaingregimeBt;  a  hasaaiw 
pelisse-maker  despises  the  liard.  Wavy 
atyle  of  the  eiitters  fior  tiM  Reyal  Ar- 
tijiery,  and  so  en.  VolmDea  would 
9et  shut  if  we  weiw  lo  fiH  them  wMi 
the  infinite  variety  e£  these  disroiaers 
of  that  nakedness  which  Ibmenj  waa 
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our  sbanMb  but  which  Utterlvt  it  vould 
wenit  has  become  our  prule.  With 
the  exception  of  one  geittlemaii  citjr- 
Tardsy  who  baf  achieTed  ao  immor- 
tilitj  in  the  article  of  box-coats,  oTory 
eoDtriTer  of  meo  of  fuhioOf  we  me^Q 
ia  thetailoriDgf  which  is  th^  princip^ 
departaenty  resiiie  io  the  paiish  of  St 
Janes'Sf  within  easy  reach  of  their 
dUdogiiiBhed  patrons.  These  geutle- 
laen  have  a  nigh  and  self-respecting 
idea  of  the  nobleness  and  utility  of 
their  Toeaiioo.  A  friend  of  ours,  of 
w^om  we  know  no  harm  save  that  h^ 
paji  his  tailors'  billSf  beiog  one  day 
sflicted  with  this  unusual  rorm  of  in- 
saaityf  desired  the  artist  to  deduct 
toiDBodi  shiilinga  ffom  his  bill  i  in  a 
vordv  to  make  It  pounds — **  ^xcus^ 
■^  sir^  said  Snip^ "  but  pray,  let  us 
not  talk  of  ponnd^— pounds  for  trades- 
■ei,  if  you  please  i  but  artistSt  sir* 
niitts  are  always  remunerated  with 
goiDeas  I  *' 

To  reCorn  to  the  outward  and  Tisi- 
ble  man  of  faahioup  from  whose  peou- 
liaiitiefl  our  dissertation  upon  the  sub- 
Hne  and  beautiful  in  tailoriog  has  too 
k»g  detained  ua.  The  same  sub- 
died  expreaaion  of  elegance  and  ease 
thit  pervades  the  leading  articles  of 
lui  attire^  extendst  without  exception, 
to  all  the  accessories;  or  if  he  is  de- 
fidentln  ai]ght»  the  accessorial  toggery, 
neh  as  faata»  bootSt  choker,  gloves,  are 
ilviys  carefully  attended  to ;  for  it  is 
ii  tbis  department  that  so  distinguished 
i  nember  of  the  detective  police  ae 
ourselves^  always  enabled  to  arrest  dis- 
gaiied  snobbery.  You  will  never  see 
a  man  of  fashion  affect  a  Paget  haly 
feresample»  or  a  D'Orsayan  beaver: 
tbe  fernier  has  a  ridiculous  exuberance 
of  crown*  the  latter  a  by  no  means 
sUowable  latitude  of  brim— besides, 
borrowing  the  fsahion  of  a  hat,  is  with 
kim  what  plagiariiin^  the  interior 
fivalture  off  the  head  is  with  others. 
He  eonaiders  stealing  the  idea  of  a  hat 
low  and  vulgar,  and  leayes  the  unwor- 
thy thoft  to  be  perpetrated  by  pre- 
tooders  to  ladiion :  eontent  with  a  hat 
that  beeewwis  himy  he  is  careful  never 
to  be  before  or  b^nd  the  prevailing 
hat-intelfigeDee  of  the  time.  Three 
Imts  yonr  nan  of  fashion  sedalonsly 
sseheweCh.  *  new  hat,  ashocking  bad 
hattandagesaaoMr.  Astbesongsaya, 
"  wfaea  into  a  shop  he  goes"  be  never 
*  boys  a  feHr-aMcUnine^"  ndtber  buy- 
sth  he  A  Paris  htit,  a  ventilatoo  or  any 
oC  the  hats  indebted  for  their  glossy 
tcxtmrt  to  the  tniralla  of  ibe  aUk 


worm;  he  sporteth  nothing  below  a 
two-and-thirty  shilliog  beaver,  and 
putteth  it  not  on  bis  head  uptil  his 
vaiety  exposiug  it  to  a  shower  of  rain, 
has  **  taken  the  shine  out  of  it.** 

In  booU  he  is  even  more  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  what  Philosopher 
Square  so  appropriately  called  the 
fitness  of  things :  his  boots  are  never 
square-toed,  or  round-toed,  like  the 
boots  of  people  who  think  their  toes 
are  in  fashion.  You  see  that  tb^y  fit 
him,  that  they  are  of  the  best  material 
and  make,  and  suitable  to  the  season : 
you  never  see  him  sport  the  Sunday 
patent- leathers  of  the  "snob,**  who 
on  week-a-days  proceeds  on  eight-and- 
aixpenny  high-lows:  you  never  see 
him  shambling  along  in  boots  a  world 
too  wide,  nor  hobbling  about  a  crip- 
pled victim  to  the  malevolence  of 
Crispin.  The  idiosyncrasy  of  his  foot 
has  always  been  attended  to  ;  he  has 
worn  well-fitting  boots  eyerv  day  of 
his  life,  and  he  walks  as  if  he  knew 
not  whether  he  had  boots  on  or  not 
As  for  stocks,  saving  that  he  be  a  mili- 
tary man,  he  wears  them  not;  they 
want  that  easy  negligence,  attainable 
onlv  by  the  graceful  folds  of  a  well 
tied  choker.  You  never  see  a  man  of 
fashion  with  his  neck  in  the  pillory, 
and  you  hardly  ever  encounter  a 
Cockney  whose  cervical  investment 
does  not  convey  at  once  the  idea  of 
that  obsolete  punishment.  A  gentle- 
man never  considers  that  his  neck 
was  given  him  to  show  off  a  cataract 
of  black  satin  upon,  or  as  a  post 
whereon  to  display  gold-threaded  fa- 
brics, of  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow t  sooner  than  wear  such  things, 
he  would  willingly  resign  his  neck  to 
the  embraces  of  a  halter.  His  study  is 
to  select  a  modest,  unassuming  choker, 
fine  if  you  please,  but  without  preten- 
sion as  to  pattern,  and  in  colour  bar*- 
moniaing  with  his  residual  toggery: 
this  he  ties  with  an  easy,  unembar- 
rassed air,  so  that  he  can  conveniently 
look  about  him.  Oxford  men,  we 
have  observed,  tie  clwkers  better  than 
any  others ;  but  we  do  not  know  whe- 
ther there  are  exhibitions  or  scholar- 
ships for  the  encouragement  of  this 
laudable  faculty.  At  Cambridge 
i<a9sigi  Trinity)  there  is  a  laxity  in 
choker*,  for  which  it  is  difBcnlt  to 
aecount,  except  upon  the'  principle 
that  men  there  attend  too  mosely  to 
the  mathematics ;  these,  as  every  body 
knows,  are  in  their  essence  Inimical 
to  the  higher  departments  of  \]h«  finfi 
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arts.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
vh  J  iQ  this  important  branch  of  learn- 
ing, which,  as  we  may  say,  comes 
home  to  the  bosom  of  every  man,  one 
Alma  Mater  should  surpass  another ; 
since  at  both  the  intellects  of  men  are 
almost  exclusively  occupied  for  years 
in  tying  their  abominable  white  cho- 
kers, so  as  to  look  as  like  tavern  wait- 
ers as  possible. 

Another  thing:  if  a  gentleman 
sticks  a  pin  in  his  choker,  you  may 
be  sure  it  has  not  a  head  as  big  as  a 
potatoe,  and  is  not  a  sort  of  Siamese 
Twin  pin,  connected  by  a  bit  of 
chain,  or  an  imitation  precious  stone, 
or  Mosaic  gold  concern.  If  he  wears 
studs,  they  are  plain,  and  have  cost 
not  less  at  the  least  than  five  guineas 
the  set.  Neither  does  he  ever  make 
a  High  Sheriff  of  himself,  with  chains 
dangling  over  the  front  of  his  waist- 
coat, or  little  pistols,  seals,  or  trink- 
etry  appearing  below  his  waistband, 
as  much  as  to  say,  **  if  you  only  knew 
what  a  watch  I  liave  inside !"  Nor  does 
he  sport  trumpery  rings  upon  raw- 
boned  fingers ;  if  he  wears  rings,  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  they  are  of 
value,  that  they  are  sparingly  distri- 
buted, and  that  his  hand  is  not  a  paw. 

A  man  of  fashion  never  wears 
Woodstock  gloves,  or  gloves  with 
double  stitches,  or  eighteen-penny 
imitation  French  kids :  his  gloves, 
like  himself  and  every  thing  about 
him,  are  the  real  thing.  Dressy  young 
men  of  fashion  sport  primrose  kids  in 
the  forenoon  ;  and,  although  they  take 
care  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  snob- 
bery by  never  wearing  the  same  pair 
a  second  day,  yet,  after  all,  primrose 
kids  in  the  forenoon  are  not  the  thing, 
not  in  keeping,  not  quiet  enough : 
we  therefore  denounce  primrose  kids, 
and  desire  to  see  no  more  of  them. 

If  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  acquainted  with  a  snob,  you  need 
not  put  yourself  to  the  unnecessary 
expense  of  purchasing  an  almanac  for 
the  ensuing  year  :  your  friend  the 
snob  will  answer  that  useful  purpose 
completely  to  your  satisfaction.  For 
example,  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays 
he  shaves  and  puts  on  a  clean  shirt, 
which  he  exhibits  as  freely  as  possible 
in  honour  of  the  event :  Mondays  and 
Fridays  you  will  know  by  the  vege- 
tating bristles  of  his  chin,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  shirt  cuffs  and 
collar.  These  are  replaced  on  Tues- 
days and  Saturdays  by  supplementary 
ifoUar  $nd  cuffs,  whioh;  b^in^  white 
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and  starched,  form  a  pleasing  eontrast 
with  that  portion  of  the  original  che^ 
misef  vainly  attempted  to  be  concealed 
behind  the  folds  of  a  three-and-six- 
penny  stock.  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days you  cannot  mistake ;  your  friend 
IS  then  at  the  dirtiest,  and  his  beard  at 
the  longest,  anticipating  the  half- week- 
ly wash  and  shave:  on  quarter-day, 
when  he  gets  his  salary,  he  goes  to  a 
sixpenny  barber  and  has  his  hair  cut. 

A  gentleman,  on  the  contrary,  in 
addition  to  his  other  noble  inutilities, 
is  useless  as  an  almanac.  He  is  never 
half  shaven  nor  half  shorn  :  you  never 
can  tell  when  he  has  had  his  hair  cut, 
nor  has  he  his  clean-shirt  days,  and 
bis  days  of  foul  linen.  He  is  not 
merely  outwardly  ^c^j^re,  but  asperges 
his  cuticle  daily  with  ''  oriental  scru- 
pulosity :**  he  is  always  and  ever,  in 
person,  manner,  dress,  and  deportment, 
the  same,  and  has  never  been  other 
than  he  now  appears. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  this  is  all 
very  fine  ;  but  give  me  the  money  the 
man  of  fashion  has  got,  and  I  will  be 
as  much  a  man  of  fashion  as  be :  I 
will  wear  my  clothes  with  the  same 
ease,  and  be  as  free,  unembarrassed, 
degagS,  as  the  veriest  Bond  Street 
lounger  of  them  all.  Friend,  thou 
mayest  say  so,  or  even  think  so,  but  I 
defy  thee :  snobbery,  like  murder, 
will  out ;  and,  if  you  do  not  happen 
to  be  a  gentleman  bom,  we  tell  yon 
plainly  you  will  never,  by  dint  of  ex- 
pense in  dress,  succeed  in  <' topping 
the  part." 

We  have  been  for  many  years 
deeply  engaged  in  a  philosophical  en- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  the  peculiar 
attri)[>utes  characteristic  of  the  man  of 
fashion.  A  work  of  such  importance, 
however,  we  cannot  think  of  giving 
to  the  world,  except  in  the  appro- 
priate envelope  of  a  ponderous  quarto : 
just  now,  by  way  of  whetting  the  ap- 
petite of  expectation,  we  shall  merely 
observe,  that,  after  much  pondering, 
we  have  at  last  discovered  the  secret 
of  his  wearing  his  garments  '<  with  a 
difference,*'  or,  more  properly,  with  an 
indifference,  unattainable  by  others  of 
the  human  species.  Yon  will  conjec- 
ture, haply,  that  it  is  because  he  and 
his  father  before  him  have  been  from 
childhood  accustomed  to  pay  attention 
to  dress,  and  that  habit  has  given 
them  that  air  which  the  occasional 
dresser  can  never  hope  to  attain :  or 
that,  having  the  best  ariisieSf  seconded 
by  that  beautiful  division  of  labour  of 
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which  we  hare  spoken  heretofore*  he 
can  attain  an  erenness  of  costume*  an 
nndeiialing  propriety  of  toggery- 
act  at  all:  the  whole  secret  consists 
in  never  pogfing,  nor  intending  to  pay^ 
hii  tailors 

Poor  devOsy  who,  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation*  contract  for  three  suits 
t-jear,  the  old  ones  to  be  returned, 
aiui  again  made  new  ;  or  those  who* 
ttruck  with  more  than  money  mad- 
DeM,  go  to  a  tailor*  cash  in  hand*  for 
the  porpose  of  making  an  inTestment* 
sre  always  accustomed  to  consider  a 
co«t  as  a  representative  of  so  much 
mooey,    transferred    only  from    the 
pocket  to  the  back.     Accordingly* 
they  are  continually  labouring  under 
the  depression  of  spirits  arising  from 
s  fceose  of  the  possible  depreciation  of 
sach  a  Taluable  property.     Visions  of 
khowers  of  rain,  and  March  dust,  per- 
peUiAlly  haunt  their  morbid  imagina- 
tiooi.     Greasy  collaret*  chalky  seams* 
threadbare  cuffs*  (three  warnings  that 
the  time  must  come  when  that  tuoie* 
for  which  five  pounds  ten  have  been 
loa  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever* 
vill  be  worth  no  more  than  a  couple 
of  shillings  to  an  old-clothesman  in 
Holywell  Street,)  fill  them*  as  they 
wilk  along  the  Strand*  with  appre- 
ben&ions  of  anticipated  expenditure. 
Tbey  walk  circumspectly*  lest  a  baker, 
iveep,  or  hodman*  stumbling  against 
the  coat*  may  deprive  its  wearer  of 
whit  to  him  represents  so  much  ready 
mosey.      These  real  and  imaginary 
e?iJs  altogether  prohibit  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  paid-up  coat  wearing  it  with 
any  degree  of  graceful  indifference. 

But  when  a  family  of  fashion*  for 
generations*    have    not    only    never 
thought  of  paying  a  tailor*  but  have 
considered  taking  up  bills*  which  the 
too  confiding  snip  has  discounted  for 
them*  as  decidedly  smacking  of  the 
pODCtilious  vulgarity  of  the  trades- 
man ;  thus  drawing  down  upon  them- 
lelves  the  Tengeance  of  that  most  in- 
tolerant sect  of  Protestants*  the  No- 
taries Public ;  when  a  young  man  of 
fuhion*  taught  from  earliest  infancy 
to  regard  tailors  as  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  regards  the  people  at 
large,  that  is  to  say*  as  a  class  of 
ynifU  created  to  be  victimized  in 
•very  possiMe  wayt  it  is  astonishing 
what  a  subtle  grace  and  indescribable 
expreanon  are  coareyed  to  coats  which 
are  sent  home  to  yon  for  nothing*  or* 
what  amomits  to  exaetly  the  same 
tfaiaf  *  wfaioh  joa  hare  not  the  jnesl 
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remote  idea  of  paying  for,  in  secula 
ieculorum.     So  far  from  caring  whe- 
ther it  rains  or  snows,  or  whether  the 
dust  flies,  when  you  have  got  on  one 
of  these  eleemosynary  coats*  you  are 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise.  There 
is  a  luxury  in  the  idea  that  on  the 
morrow  you  will  start  fresh  game,  and 
victimize  your  tailor  for  another.  The 
innate  cruelty  of  the  human  animal  is 
gratified*  and  the  idea  of  a  tailor's 
suffering  is  never  conceived  by  a  cus- 
tomer without  involuntary  cachinna- 
tion.     Not  only  is  he  denied  the  at- 
tribute of  integral  manhood-i-which 
even  a  man- milliner  by  courtesy  en- 
joys— but  that  principle  which  induces 
a  few  men  of  enthusiastic  tempera" 
ment  to  pay  debts*  is  always  held  a 
fault  when    applied  to  the  bills  of 
tailors.     And*  what  is  a  curious  and 
instructive  fact  in  the  natural  history 
of  London  fashionable  tailors*   and 
altogether    unnoticed    by  the    Rev. 
Leonard  Jenyns,  in  his  Manual  of 
British    Vertebrate  Animals,  if  you 
go  to  one  of  these  gentlemen,  request- 
ing him  to  *'  execute***  and  professing 
your  readiness  to  pay  his  bill  on  de- 
mand or  delivery,,  he  will  be  sure  to 
give  your  order  to  the  most  scurvy 
botch  in  his  establishment,  put  in  the 
worst  materials*  and  treat  you  altoge- 
ther as  a  person  utterly  unacquainied 
with  the  usages  of  polite  society.    But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Lord  Fly-by-night* 
of  Denman   Priory — if  you   give  a 
thundering  order,  and,  instead  of  offer- 
ing to  pay  for  it*  pull  out  a  parcel  of 
bill-stamps,  and  promise  fifty  per  cent 
for  a  few  hundreds  down,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  observe  what  delight  will 
express  itself  in  the  radiant  counte- 
nance of  your  victim :  visions  of  cent 
per  cent*  ghosts  of  post-obits*  dreams 
of  bonds  with  penalties,  and  all  those 
various  shapes  in  which  security  de- 
lights to  involve  the  extravagant,  rise 
flatteringly  before  the  inward  eye  of 
the  man  of  shreds  and  patches.     By 
these  transactions  with  the  great*  he 
becomes  more  and  more  a  man,  less 
and  less  a  tailor ;  instead  of  cutting 
patterns    and    taking    measures,    he 
flings  the  tailoring  to  his  foreman* 
becoming  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
peers  of  the  realm. 

With  a  few  more  of  the  less  impor- 
tant distinctive  peculiarities  of  the 
gentleman  of  fashion,  we  may  dismiss 
this  portion  of  our  sabjeQU  iLgtia\i%« 
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man  nover  affects  military  air  or  cos- 
tume if  he  Ib  Dot  a  militarj  man,  and 
even  then  avoids  professional  rigidity 
and  swagger  as  much  as  possible ;  he 
never  sports  spurs  or  a  riding-whip, 
except  when  he  is  upon  horsebacR, 
contrary  to  the  rule  observed  by  his 
antagonist  the  snob,  who  always  sporti 
spurs  and  ridinff-whip>  but  who  never 
mounts  higher  than  a  threepenny  stride 
on  a  Hampstead  donkey.  Nor  does  a 
gentleman  ever  wear  a  moustache,  un- 
less he  belongs  to  one  of  the  regiments 
of  hussars,  or  the  household  cavalry, 
who  alone  are  ordered  to  display  that 
ornamental  exuberance.  Foreigners, 
military  or  non-military,  are  recog- 
nized as  wearing  hair  on  the  upper 
lip  with  propriety,  as  is  the  eustom  of 
their  country.  Bat  no  gentleman 
here  thinks  of  such  a  thing,  any  more 
than  he  would  think  of  sporting  the 
uniform  of  the  Tenth  Hussars. 

There  is  an  affectation  among  the 
vulgar  clever,  of  wearing  the  mous' 
tache,  which  they  clip  and  cut  it  la 
Vandyk :  this  is  usemi,  as  affording  a 
ready  means  of  distinguishing  between 
a  man  of  talent  and  an  ass — the  former, 
trusting  to  his  head,  goes  clean  shaved, 
and  looks  like  an  Englishman :  the 
latter,  whose  strength  lies  altogether 
in  his  hair,  exhausts  the  power  of  Ma- 
cassar in  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
self as  like  an  ourang-outang  as  pos- 
sible. 
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Another  thing  mnst  be  obseryed 
by  all  who  woQid  suecessfblly  ape  the 
gentleman:  never  to  smoke  eigara  in  the 
street  hi  mid-day.  No  better  sign  can 
yon  have  than  tnis  of  a  feUow  reckless 
of  decency  and  t)ehaviour :  a  gentleman 
smokes,  if  he  smokes  at  all,  where  he 
offends  not  the  olfactories  of  the  pass- 
ers-by. Nothing,  he  is  aware,  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  the  most  offen- 
sive personal  Insnlt,  than  to  compel 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  Inhale,  after 
yon,  the  ejected  fragrance  of  your 
penny  Cuba  or  your  three- halfpenny 
mild  Havantiah, 

In  the  cities  of  Germany,  where  the 
population  ahnost  to  a  man  imhale  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  street  smoking  is 
very  properly  prohibited ;  for  however 
agreeable  may  be  the  sedative  influ- 
ence of  the  Virginian  Weed  when  in- 
spired from  your  own  manufactory, 
nothing  assuredly  is  more  disgusting 
than  inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke  at 
second-hand. 

Your  undoubted  man  of  fashion, 
like  other  animals,  has  his  peculiar 
habitat :  you  never  see  him  promen- 
ading Regent  Street  between  the  honrs 
of  three  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  nor 
by  any  chance  does  he  venture  into 
(he  Quadrant  t  east  of  Temple  Bar 
he  b  never  seen  except  on  lousiness, 
and  then,  nover  on  foot :  if  he  louuges 
any  where,  it  is  in  Bond  Street,  or 
about  the  clubs  of  St  Jame8*8. 


Of  Pretenders  to  Fashion. 

**  Tliuir  ennTor^ntion  wan  altogotber  mado  up  of  Sbaktq)earo,  taste   blgli  life,  and  the  mosical 
glasses.  •—  Vicar  qf  If  akt field. 


We  will  venture  to  assert,  that  in 
the  course  of  these  essays  on  the  aris- 
tocracies of  London  life,  we  have 
never  attempted  to  induce  any  of  our 
readers  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
cause  for  him  to  regret,  whatever  con- 
dition of  life  it  had  pleased  Providence 
to  place  him  in,  or  to  suppose,  for  one 
moment,  that  reputable  men,  though 
in  widely  different  circumstances,  are 
not  equally  reputable.  We  have  stu- 
diously avoided  portraying  fashion- 
able life  according  to  the  vulgar 
notions,  whether  depreciatory  or 
panegyrical.  We  have  shown  that 
that  class  is  not  to  be  taken  and  treat- 
ed of  as  an  integral  quantity,  but  to 
be  analyzed  as  a  component  body, 
wherein  is  much  sterling  ore  and  no 
Utile  dross.  We  have  shown  by  suf<* 
ficient  examples,  that  whatever  in  our 
e/es  makes  (be  world  of  fashion  really 
respectable,  is  solelj  owing  to  the  real 


worth  of  its  respectable  members;  amd 
on  the  contrary,  whatever  contempt 
wo  fling  upon  the  fashionable  world, 
is  the  result  of  the  misconduct  of  in- 
dividuals of  that  order,  prominently 
contemptible. 

Of  the  former,  the  example  is  of  in- 
finite value  to  society,  in  refining  its 
tone,  and  giving  to  social  life  an  un- 
exnburrassed  ease,  which,  if  not  true 
politeness,  is  its  true  substitute ;  and, 
of  the  latter,  the  mischief  done  to  so- 
ciety is  enhanced  by  the  multitude  of 
low  people  ready  to  imitate  their 
vices,  inanities,  and  follies. 

Pretenders  to  fashion,  who  hang 
upon  the  outskirts  of  fa^onable  so^ 
ciety,  and  whose  lives  are  a  perpetual 
but  unavailing  struggle  to  jump  above 
their  proper  position,  are  horrid  nui- 
sances; and  they  abound,  unfortunate- 
]|y,  in  London. 

In  sl  lepnbUci  wberepracfical  equft- 
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lity  is  nnd^niood  and  acted  upon,  all  the   information  we   could  con- 

dib  pretanaion  would  be  intolerable ;  trive  to  get  from  a  man  of  the  highest 

b  an  aristocratie  state  of  society,  with  fSuhion,  who  is  a  subscriber. 

social    gradations   pointedly  defined  "  Why,  I  really  don*t  know,"  said 

and  universaiij  recognized,  it  Is  merely  he,  "  that  I  ha?e  any  thing  to  tell  you 

ndiealous  to  the  lookerft-on ;  to  the  about  Almack's,  except  that  all  that 

prrteBders,  it  ia  a  source  of  much  and  the  novel-writers  say  about  it  is  ridi- 

detnred  miserj  and  isolation.  culous  nonsense:  the  lights  are  good, 

There  are  ten    thousand  rarylng  the  refreshments  not  so  good,  the 

fhadea  and  degrees  of  this  pretension^  music  excellent ;   the  women   dress 

from  the  truly  fashionable  people  who  well,  dance  a  good  deal,  and  talk  but 

hinker  after  the  exciusivesg  or  seventh  little.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  envy, 

heaven  of  high  life,  down  to  the  cou-  jealousy,  and  criticism  of  faces,  figures, 

rier  out  of  place,  who,  in  a  pot-house,  fortunes,  and  pretensions  :  one,  or  at 

retails  Debrett  by  heart,  and  talks  of  most  two,  of  the  balls  in  a  season  are 

lords,  and  dukes,  and  earls,  as  of  his  pleasant ;   the  others  stow,  and  very 

pirticular  acquaintance,  and  how  and  dull.    The  point  of  the  thing  seems  to 

where  he  met  them  When  on  his  tra-  be,  that  people  of  rank  choose  to  like 

vels.  it  becanse  it  stamps  a  set,  and  low 

The  exclusivei  are  a  queer  set,  some  people   talk  about  it   because   they 

of  them  not  by  any  means  people  of  cannot  by  any  possibility  know  any 

the  beat  pretekislotas  to  lead  the  ton.  thing  about  it." 

Lsdj  L     ■     and  Lady  B         may  be  Such  is  AlmacVs,  of  which  volumes 

very  well  as  patronesses  of  AlmacVs;  have  been  spun,  of  most  c  ffete  and 

bat  what  do  you  say  to  Lady  J ,  lamentable  trash,  to  gratify  the  morbid 

a  plebeian,  and  a  licensed  dealer  in  appetites  of  the  pretenders  to  fashion, 
money,  keeping  her  shop  by  deputy  We  must  not  omit  to  inform  our 
b  a  lane  somewhere  behind  CornniU?  rural  readers,  that  no  conventional 
Alinack*8,  ail  every  body  knows  who  rank  gives  any  one  in  London  a  pa- 
has  been  there,  or  who  has  talked  with  tent  of  privilege  in  truly  fashionaole 
asj  observing  habitue  of  the  place,  society.  An  old  baronet  shall  be  ex- 
contains  a  great  many  queer,  spurious  elusive,  when  a  young  peer  shall 
people,  amnggled  in  somehow  by  have  no  fashionablj  society  at  all :  a 
lodireet  influence,  when  royal  com-  lord  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  man 
Band  ia  not  the  least  efiectual :  a  in  what  the  fashionable  sets  call  good 
lorprinng  number  of  seedy,  poverty-  society :  we  have  many  lords  who  are 
stricken  young  men,  and,  in  an  inverse  not  men  of  fashion,  and  many  men  of 
ratio,  women  who  have  any  thing  more  fashion  who  are  not  lords, 
than  the  clothea  they  wear :  yet,  by  Professional  peers,  whether  legal, 
acre  dint  of  difiicultv,  by  the  simple  naval,  or  military,  bi&hops,  judges, 
cinramstance  of  making  admission  to  and  all  that  class  of  men  who  attain 
this  assembly  a  matter  of  closeting,  by  talents,  interest,  and  good  fortune, 
eiavassing^  balloting^  black-balling,  or  all,  or  any  of  these,  a  lufty  social 
and  so  forth,  people  of  much  better  position,  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
fadiion  than  many  of  the  exclusives,  exclusive  or  merely  fashionable  sets 
make  it  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  than  you  or  I.  A  man  may  be  a  bar- 
have  their  admission  secured.  Admis-  rister  in  full  practice  to-day,  an  attor- 
aioo  to  Almack*s  is  to  a  young  debutante  ney-general  to-morrow,  a  chief  justice 
of  fashion  as  great  an  object  as  a  the  day  after  with  a  peerage :  yet  his 
leat  at  the  Privy  Council  Board  to  a  wife  and  daughter  visit  the  same  peo- 
flourisbing  politician :  your  ton  is  pie,  and  are  visited  by  the  same  peo- 
itamped  by  it,  you  are  ot  the  exclusive  nle,  that  associated  with  them  before. 
tet,  and,  by  virtue  of  belonging  to  that  If  men  of  fashion  know  them,  it  is  be- 
set, everr  other  is  open  to  you  as  a  cause  they  have  business  to  transact 
matter  of  course,  when  you  choose  to  or  favours  to  seek  for,  or  because  it 
eondescend  to  visit  it.  The  room  in  b  part  of  their  system  to  keep  up  a 
which  AlmacVs  balla  are  held  we  need  qualified  intimacy  with  all  whom  they 
not  describe,  because  it  has  been  often  tnink  proper  to  fift  to  their  own  level : 
described  before,  and  because  the  but  this  intimacy  is  only  extended  bv 
doorkeepeff  any  day  you  choose  to  the  man  of  birth  to  the  man  of  talent. 
go  to  Duke  Street,  St  James's,  will  be  His  family  do  not  become  people  of 
too  happy  to  show  it  you  for  iixpenee;  fashion  until  the  third  or  fourth  ge- 
but  we  wbl  give  yon^  lolusowa  words,  Deration :  he  remains  the  masi  oC  \raifU 
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iic8S»  the  useful,  working,  practicaU 
brains-carrying  man  that  he  was ;  and 
his  family,  if  they  are  wise,  seek  not 
to  become  the  familiars  of  the  old 
aristocracy,  and  if  they  are  foolish, 
become  the  most  unfortunate  pre- 
tenders to  fashion.  They  are  too  near 
to  be  pleasant;  and  the  gulf  vvl.i.li 
people  of  hereditary  fashion  place  be- 
tween is  impassable,  even  though  they 
flounder  up  to  their  necks  in  servile 
mud. 

It  is  the  same  with  baronets,  M.P.'s, 
and  all  that  sort  of  people.  These 
handles  to  men *s  names  go  down  very 
well  in  the  country,  where  it  is  ima- 
gined that  a  baronet  or  an  M.P.  is, 
ez  officio,  a  man  of  consequence,  and 
that,  rank  being  equal,  consequence  is 
also  equal.  In  London,  on  the  con- 
trary, people  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a 
man  pluming  himself  upon  such  dis- 
tinctions without  a  difference:  in  town 
we  have  baronets  of  all  sorts— the 
*'  Heathcotes,  and  such  large-acred 
men,"  Sir  Watkyn,  and  the  territo- 
rial baronetage:  then  we  have  the 
Hanmers,  and  others  of  undoubted 
fashion,  to  which  their  patent  is  the 
weakest  of  their  claims  :  then  we 
have  the  military,  naval,  and  medical 
baronet:  descending,  through  infi* 
uite  gradations,  we  come  down  to  the 
tallow- chandling,  the  gin-spinning, 
the  banking,  the  pastry-cooking  bar- 
onetage. 

What  is  there,  what  can  there  be, 
in  common  with  these  widely  severed 
classes,  save  that  they  equally  enjoy 
Sir  at  the  head  and  JBart^  at  the  tail 
of  their  sponsorial  and  patronymic 
appellations?  Do  you  think  the 
landed  Bart,  knows  any  more  of  the 
medical  Bart,  than  that,  when  he  sends 
fur  the  other  to  attend  his  wife,  he 
calls  him  generally  «  doctor,**  and 
seldom  Sir  James :  or  that  the  mili- 
tary Bart,  does  not  much  like  the 
naval  Bart.  ?  and  do  not  all  these 
incongruous  Barts.  shudder  at  the 
bare  idea  of  been  seen  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street  with  a  gin-spinning. 
Patent- British- Genuine- Foreign- Cog- 
nac Brandy-making  Bart.  ?  and  do 
not  each  and  every  one  of  these  Barts. 
from  head  to  tail,  even  including  the 
last-mentioned,  look  down  with  im- 
measurable disdain  upon  the  poor 
Nova  Scotia  baronets,  who  move  hea- 
Ten  and  earth  to  get  permission  to 
wear  a  string  round  their  necks,  and 
a  badge  like  the  learned  fraternity  of 
cMbaen  ? 
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Then  as  to  the  magic  capitals 
M.P.,  which  provincial  people  look 
upon  as  embodying  in  the  wearer 
the  concentrated  essence  of  wlsdoin» 
eloquence,  personal  distinction,  and 
social  eminence.  Who,  in  a  country 
town,  OQ  a  market  day,  has  not  seen 
tradesmen  cocking  their  eye,  appren- 
tices glowering  through  the  shop 
front,  and  ladies  subdolously  peeping 
behind  the  window-shutter  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  **  member  for  our 
town,'*  and,  having  seen  him,  think 
they  are  rather  happier  then  thej  were 
before?  The  greatest  fun  in  the 
world  is  to  go  to  a  cul'dcMc  off  a 
dirty  lane  near  Palace  Yard,  called 
Manchester  Buildings,  a  sort  of  sena- 
torial pigeon- house,  where  the  meaner 
fry  of  houseless  M.P.'s  live,  each  in 
his  one  pair,  two  pair,  three  pair»  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  give  a  postman's 
knock  at  every  door  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. In  a  twinkling,  the  **  collective 
wisdom**  of  Manchester  Buildings  and 
the  Midland  Counties  poke  out  their 
heads.  Cobden  appears  on  the  bal- 
cony ;  Muntz  glares  out  of  a  second 
floor,  like  a  live  bear  in  a  barber's 
window ;  Wallace  of  Greenock  comet 
to  the  door  in  a  red  nightcap ;  and  a 
long  <Uair*  of  the  other  immortals  of 
a  session.  You  may  enjoy  the  scene 
as  much  as  you  please ;  but  when  yon 
hear  one  or  two  of  the  young  Irish 
patriotic  **  mimbers**  floundering  from 
the  atticsy  the  wisest  course  you  can 
take  will  be  incontinently  to  <*  mizale." 
These  men,  however,  have  one  re- 
deeming quality^that  they  live  in  Man- 
chester Buildings,  and  don't  care  who 
knows  it ;  they  are  out  of  fashion, 
and  don*t  care  who  are  in ;  they  are 
minding  their  business,  and  not  bang- 
ing at  the  skirts  of  people  ever  ready 
and  willing  to  kick  them  off. 

Then  there  are  the  **  dandy" 
M.P.'s,  who  ride  hack-horses,  asso« 
ciate  with  fashionable  actresses,  and 
hang  about  the  clubs.  Tnen  there  Is 
the  chance  or  accidental  M.P.,  who 
has  been  elected  he  hardly  knows  how 
or  when,  and  wonders  to  And  himself 
in  Parliament.  Then  there  is  the 
desperate,  adventuring,  ear-wigging 
M.P.,  whose  hope  of  political  exist- 
ence, and  whose  very  livelihood,  de- 
pend upon  getting  or  continuing  in 
place.  Then  there  is  the  legal  M.P., 
with  one  eye  fixed  on  the  Queen's, 
the  other  squinting  at  the  Treasury 
Bench.  Then  there  b  the  lounging 
M.P«»  who  is  usually  the  sdon  of  a 
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Doble  familjt  and  who  comes  now  and 
tkeo  into  the  Honse*  to  stare  Tacantlj 
aboaty  and  go  ont  again.  Then  there 
is  the  military  M.P.,  who  finds  the 
Hooee  ao  agreeable  lonnge»  and  does 
not  eare  to  join  his  regiment  on  foreign 
serrice.  Then  there  is  the  bustling 
M.P.  of  businessy  the  M.P.  of  busi- 
ness without  bastle»  and  the  indepen- 
dent conntrj  gentleman  M.P.,  who 
wants  nothing  for  himself  or  anj 
bodj  else^  and  who  does  not  care  a 
tnmip-top  for  the  whole  lot  of  them. 
The  aggregate  distinction^  as  a 
member  of  Parliament,  is  totally  sunk 
in  London.  It  is  the  man,  and  not 
the  two  letters  after  his  name,  that 
any  body  whose  regard  is  worth  the 
bmTing  in  the  least  regard.  There  are 
M.  P.s  never  seen  beyond  the  exclu- 
sive aety  except  on  a  committee  of  the 
House,  and  then  they  know  and  speak 
to  nobody  save  one  of  themselves. 
There  are  other  M.P.S  that  you  will 
find  in  no  society  except  Tom  Spring's 
or  Owen  Swift's,  at  the  Horse-shoein 
Litchbome  Street. 

These  observations  upon  baronets 
and  M.P.S  may  be  extended  upwards 
to  the  peerage,  and  downwards  to  the 
proleasional,  commercial,  and  all  other 
the  better  classes.  Every  man  hangs, 
like  a  herring,  by  lus  own  tail ;  and 
every  elaas  would  be  distinct  and  sepa^ 
ratey  but  that  the  pretenders  to  fashion, 
like  some  equivocal  animals  in  the 
chain  of  animated  nature,  connect 
tkiene  different  classes  by  copying  per- 
tinaeioualy  the  manners,  ana  studving 
to  adopt  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
class  immediately  above  them. 

Of  pretenders  to  fashion,  perhaps 
the  most  successful  in  their  imitative 
art  are  the 

Shexnies.— By  this  term,  as  used 
by  men  of  undoubted  ton  with  refe- 
renee  to  the  class  we  are  about  to 
consider,  you  are  to  understand  runa- 
gate Jews  rolling  in  riches,  who  pro- 
IcflB  to  love  roast  pork  above  all  things, 
who  always  eat  their  turkey    with 
sausages,  and  who  have  cut  their  reli- 
gion for  the  sake  of  dangling  at  the 
heels  of  fashionable  Christians.  These 
people  are  <' swelling**  upon  the  profits 
of  the  last  generation  in  St  Mary  Axe 
or  Petdooat  Lane.    The  founders  of 
their  fandlies  have  been  loan- manu- 
facturers, erlmns,  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  wholesale  nigger- dealers,  clip- 
pers and  sweatOTS,  rag-merchants,  and 
the  like,  and  conscientious  Israelites ; 
bat  th^  el^ren,  not  haTin^  ford* 
VOL.  uii#  Jfo.  cccxxrm. 


tude  to  abide  by  their  condition,  nor 
right  principle  to  adhere  to  their  sect, 
come  to  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and, 
by  right  of  their  money,  make  unre- 
mitting assaults  upon  the  loose  fish  of 
fashionable  society,  who  laugh  at,  and 
heartily  despise  them,  while  they  are 
as  ashes  in  the  mouths  of  the  respect- 
able members  of  the  persuasion  to 
which  they  originally  belonged. 

Heavy  Swells  are  another  very 
important  class  of  pretenders  to  fa- 
shion, and  are  divided  into  civil  and 
military.  Professional  men,  we  say 
it  to  their  honour,  seldom  afiect  the 
heavy  swell,  because  the  feeblest 
glimmerings  of  that  rationality  of 
thinking  which  results  from  among 
the  lowest  education,  preserves  them 
from  the  folly  of  the  attempt,  and,  in 
preserving  from  folly,  saves  them  from 
the  self-reproaching  misery  that  at- 
tends it.  Men  of  education  or  of 
common  sense,  look  upon  pretension 
to  birth,  rank,  or  any  thing  else  to 
which  they  have  no  legitimate  claim, 
as  little  more  than  moral  forgery  ;  it 
it  is  with  them  an  uttering  base  coin 
upon  false  pretences.  It  is  generally 
the  wives  and  families  of  professional 
men  who  are  afflicted  with  pretension 
to  fashion,  of  which  we  shall  give 
abundant  examples  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  gentility-mongers.  But  the 
heavy  swell,  who  is  of  all  classes, 
from  the  son  and  heir  of  an  opulent 
blacking-maker  down  to  the  lieutenant 
of  a  marching  regiment  on  half-pay, 
is  utterly  destitute  of  brains,  deplo« 
rably  illiterate,  and  therefore  incapa- 
ble, by  nature  and  bringing-up,  of 
respecting  himself  by  a  modest  con- 
tented demeanour.  He  is  never  so 
unhappy  as  when  he  appears  the  thing 
he  is — never  so  completely  in  his 
element  as  when  acting  the  thing  he 
is  not,  nor  can  ever  be.  He  spends  his 
life  in  jumping,  like  a  cat,  at  shadows 
on  the  wall.  He  has  day  and  night 
dreams  of  people,  who  have  not  the 
least  idea  that  such  a  man  is  in  exis- 
tence, and  he  comes  in  time,  by  mere 
dint  of  thinking  of  nobody  else,  to 
think  that  be  is  one  of  them.  He  ac- 
quunts  himself  with  the  titles  of  lords, 
as  other  men  do  those  of  books,  and 
then  boasts  largely  of  the  extent  of 
his  acquaintance. 

Let  us  suppose  thiit  he  is  an  officer 
of  a  hard-fighting,  foreign-service, 
neglected  infantry  regiment.  This, 
which  to  a  soldier  would  be  an  honest 
pride,  is  the  shame  of  theHeaTif  lilVLV* 
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tary  Swell.  His  chief  buAiiiess  in  life^ 
next  to  knowing  the  names  and  faces 
of  lordsy  is  concealing  from  you  the 
corps  to  which  he  has  the  dishonour, 
he  thinks,  to  belong.  He  talks  mightily 
of  the  service,  of  hussars  and  light 
dragoons  ;  but  when  he  knows  that 
you  know  better,  when  you  puke  him 
hard  about  the  young  or  old  bufls,  or 
the  dirty  half- hundred,  he  whispers  In 
your  ear  that  *'  my  fellows,**  as  he 
calls  them,  are  very  <*  fast,"  and  that 
they  arc  "  all  known  in  town,  Ycry  well 
known  indeed" — a  piece  of  informa- 
tion you  will  construe  in  the  case  of 
the  heavy  swell  to  mean,  better  known 
than  trusted. 

When  he  is  on  full  pay,  the  heavy 
swell  is  known  to  the  three  old  women 
and  five  desperate  daughters  who 
compose  good  soeiety  in  country  quar- 
ters. He  affects  a  patronizing  air  at 
small  tea- parties,  and  is  wonderfully 
run  after  by  wretched  un-idea*d  girls, 
that  is,  by  ten  girls  in  twelve ;  he  is 
eternally  striving  to  get  upon  the 
«  staff*,*'  or  anyhow  to  shirk  his  re- 
gimental duty  ;  he  is  a  whelp  towards 
the  men  under  his  command,  and  has 
a  grand  idea  of  spurs,  steel  scabbards, 
i^nd  flogginff  ;  to  his  superiors  he  is  a 
spaniel,  to  his  brother  officers  an  in- 
tolerable ass ;  he  makes  the  mess-room 
a  perfect  hell  with  his  vanity,  puppy- 
ism, and  senseless  bibble- babble. 

On  leave,  or  half- pay,  he  <*  mounts 
mustaches,**  to  help  the  hussar  and 
light- dragoon  idea,  or  to  delude  the 
ignorant  into  a  belief  that  he  may 
possibly  belong  to  the  household  ca- 
valry.   He  hangs  about  doors  of  mili- 
tary clubs,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand  ; 
talks  very  loud  at  the  **  Tiger  **  or  the 
"  Rag  and  famish,'*  and  never  has  done 
shouting  to  the  waiter  to  brings  him  a 
«'  Peerage  j"  carries  the  «*  Red  Book** 
and  «  E^ok  of  Heraldry  *'  in  his  poc- 
ket ;   sees  whence  people  come,  and 
where  they  go,  ana  makes  them  out 
somehow ;   in  short,  he  is  regarded 
with  a  thrill  of  horror  by  people  of 
fashion,  fast  or  slow,  civil  or  military. 
The  Civil  Heavy  Swell  affects  fa- 
shionable curricles,  and  enjoys  all  the 
consideration  a  pair  of  good  horses 
can  give.     He  rides  a  blood  bay  in 
Rotten  Row,  but  rides  badly,  and  Is 
detected  by  galloping,  or  some  other 
solecism ;  his  dress  and  liveries  are 
always  overdone,  the  money  shows  on 
every  thing  about  him.  He  has  fami- 
liar abbreviations  for  the  names  of  all 
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the  fast  men  about  town ;  calls  this 
Lord  '<  Jimmy,**  *tother  Chess,  a  third 
Dolly,  and  thinks  he  knows  them  ; 
keeps  an  expensive  mistress,  because 
**  Jimmy**  and  Chess  are  supposed  to 
do  the  same,  and  when  he  is  out  of 
the  way,  his  mistress  has  some  of  the 
fast  fellows  to  supper,  at  the  heavy 
swell's  expense.  He  settles  the  point 
whether  claret  is  to  be  drank  from  a 
Jug  or  black  bottle,  and  retails  the 
merits  of  a  plateau  or  e^ttrgne  he  saw, 
when  last  he  dined  with  a  **  fellow  *' 
in  Belgrave  Square. 

The  Foreitjneering  Heavy  Swell  has 
much  more  spirit,  talent,  aiid  manner, 
than  the  home-grown  article ;  but  he 
is  poor  in  a  like  ratio,  and  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  feather  his  nest  bv 
denuding  the  pigeon  tribe  of  their 
metallic  plumage.  He  is  familiarly 
known  to  all  the  fast  fellows,  who 
cut  him,  however,  as  soon  aa  they 
marry,  but  is  not  accounted  good  ion 
by  heads  of  families.  He  is  liked  at 
the  Hells  and  Clubs,  where  he  has  a 
knack  of  distinguishing  himself  with- 
out presumption  or  affectation.  He 
is  a  dresser  by  right  divine,  and 
dresses  ridiculously.  The  fashionable 
fellows  affect  loudly  to  applaud  his 
taste,  and  laugh  to  see  the  vulgar  Imi- 
tate the  foreigneering  swell.  He  is 
the  idol  of  equivocal  women,  and  oon- 
descends  to  patronize  unpresentable 
gentility-mongers.  He  is  not  uo- 
nappy  at  heart,  like  the  indigoDous 
heavy  swell,  but  enjoys  his  intimacy 
with  the  fast  fellows,  and  uses  il. 

There  is  an  infallible  test  we  should 
advise  you  to  apply,  whenever  you 
are  bored  to  desperation  by  any  of 
these  heavy  swells.  When  he  talks 
of  '<my  friend,  the  Duke  of  Bays- 
water,*'  ask  him,  in  a  quiet  tone, 
where  he  last  met  the  Duckete,  If  be 
says  Hyde- Park  (meaning  the  Earl 
of)  is  an  honest  good  fellow,  enquire 
whether  he  prefers  Ladv  Mary  or 
Lady  Seraphina  Serpentine.  This 
drops  him  like  a  shot — he  can't  get 
over  it. 

It  is  a  rule  in  good  society  that  yon 
know  the  set  only  when  you  know  the 
women  of  that  set ;  however  you  may 
work  your  way  among  the  men,  what- 
ever yon  may  do  at  the  Hells  and 
Clubs,  goes  for  nothing— the  women 
stamp  you  counterfeit  or  current, 
and — 

"  Not  to  know  them,  argues  ycmrself  no- 
known.*' 
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Tula  U  the  first  coDDected  account 
Uut  hu  appeared  of  t|ie  military  dis- 
uccrrs  ihat  befell  the  British  army  at 
Cabtii — b  V  far  the  most  signal  reverse 
uur  armn  have  ever  sustained  in  Asia. 
Tije  narrmiive  is  full  of  a  deep  and 
painfal  iateiest^  whicli  becomes  more 
and  more  intense  as  we  approach  the 
closing  catastrophe.  The  simple  de- 
tail of  the  daily  occurrences  stirs  up 
uur  stzxingest  feeUngs  of  indignation^ 
pity,  scoroy  admiration,  horror,  and 
grief.  The  tale  is  told  without  art, 
ur  anj  attempt  at  artldbial  ornament, 
4:;d  in  a  spirit  of  manly  and  gentle- 
manlike forbearance  from  angry  com- 
ment or  invective,  that  is  highly  cre- 
diuble  to  the  author,  and  gives  us  a 
Tery  f a vo arable  opinion  both  of  his 
head  and  of  hia  heart. 

Tnat  a  British  army  of  nearly  six 
ibou»aDd  fighting  men— occupying  a 
pvaition  chosen  and  fortified  by  our 
cvn  officers,  and  having  possession* 
wiLain  tiro  miles  of  this  fortified  can- 
too  men  t,  of  a  strong  citadel  com- 
manding the  greater  part  of  the  town 
of  Cabul,  a  small  portion  only  of 
whose  population  rose  against  us  at 

the   commencement  of   the  revolt 

should  not  only  have  made  no  vigor- 
ous effort  to  crush  the  insurrection ; 
but  that  it  should  ultimately  have 
been  drlTen  by  an  undisci|)liDed  Asi- 
atic mob,  destitute  of  artillery,  and 
w  iiicb  never  appears  to  have  collected 
in  one  place  above  10,UU0  men,  to 
seek,  safety  in  a  humillatiug  capitu- 
laxion,  by  which  it  surrendered  the 
greaser  part  of  its  artillery,  military 
stort  s,  and  treasure,  and  undertook  to 
evacuate  the  whole  country  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  safe  conduct  from 
the  rebel  chiefii,  on  whose  faith  they 
placed,  and  could  place,  no  reliance ; 
and  finally,  that,  ofabout  4600  armed 
soldiers  and  twelve  thousand  camp- 
folio  wera,  many  of  whom  were  al^ 
armed,  who  set  out  from  Cabul,  only 
one  man,  and  he  wounded,  should 
have  arrived  at  Jellalabad;  is  an  amount 
of  misfortune  so  far  exceeding  every 
rational  anticipation  of  evil,  that  we 
should  have  been  entitled  to  assume 


that  these  unparalleled  military  dis- 
asters arose  from  a  series  of  uDparal'> 
lelled  errors,  eveu  if  we  had  not  had. 
as  we  now  have,  the  authority  of  Lord 
EUenborough  for  asscrtiug  the  fact. 

But  every  nation,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  British  nation,  is  little  in- 
clined to  pardon  tliu  men  under  whose 
command  any  portion  of  its  army  or 
of  its  navy  may  have  been  beaten* 
Great  Britain,  reposing  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  courage  of  her  men,  and 
little  accubtomed  to  see  them  over- 
thrown, is  keenly  jealous  of  the  repu- 
tation of  her  forces ;  and,  as  she  is  ever 
prompt  to  reward  military  excellence 
and  success,  she  heaps  unmeasured 
obloquy  on  those  who  may  have  sub- 
jected her  to  the  degradation  of  de- 
feat. When  our  forces  have  encoun- 
tered a  reverse,  or  even  when  the  suc- 
cess has  not  been  commeuburate  with 
the  hopes  that  had  been  indulged,  the 
public  mind  has  ever  been  prone  to 
condemn  thecouimauders ;  aud  wher^ 
ever  there  has  been  reason  to  believe 
that  errors  have  been  committed 
which  liave  led  to  disaster,  there  faiaa 
been  little  disposition  to  make  any 
allowances  for  tlie  circumstances  of 
the  case,  or  for  the  fallibility  of  man; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  nation  has  too 
often  evinced  a  tierce  desire  to  punish 
the  leaders  for  tiic  mortification  the 
country  has  been  made  to  endure. 

This  feeling  may  tend  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  military  character, 
but  it  must  at  tlie  same  time  preclude 
the  probability  of  calm  or  impartial 
cxaminatiou,  so  far  as  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  is  concerned;  and  it  u 
therefore  the  more  obviously  incum- 
bent on  those  who,  from  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  facts,  or  froqpt 
habits  of  more  deliberate  investiga- 
tion, are  not  carried  away  by  the  tide 
of  popular  indignation  and  invec- 
tive, to  weigh  the  circumhtances  with 
conscientious  caution,  and  to  await 
the  result  of  judicial  enquiry  before 
they  venture  to  apportion  the  blame 
or  even  to  estimate  its  amount. 

'*  The  following  notei,"  Buys  Lieutenant 
Eyre  in  his  preface,  '*  were  penned  to  re- 
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lieve  the  monotony  of  an  AfTghan  prison^ 
while  yet  the  events  which  they  record 
continued  frenh  in  my  memory.  I  now 
give  them  publicity,  in  the  belief  that  the 
information  which  they  contain  on  the 
dreadful  scenes  lately  enacted  in  Aflfghani- 
Btan,  though  clothed  in  a  homely  garb, 
will  scarcely  fail  to  bo  acceptable  to  many 
of  my  countrymen,  both  in  India  and  Eng- 
land, who  may  be  ignorant  of  the  chief 
particulars.  The  time,  from  the  2d  No- 
vember 1841,  on  which  day  the  sudden 
popular  outbreak  at  Gabul  took  place,  to 
the  13th  January  1842,  which  witnessed 
the  annihilation  of  the  last  small  remnant 
of  our  unhappy  force  at  Gundamuk,  waa 
one  continued  tragedy.  The  massacre  of 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes  and  his  associates, 
— the  loss  of  our  commissariat  fort— the 
defeat  of  our  troops  under  Brigadier 
Shelton  at  Beymaroo — the  treacherous 
assassination  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten, 
our  envoy  and  minister — and  lastly,  the 
disastrous  retreat  and  utter  destruction  of 
a  force  consisting  of  5000  fighting  men 
and  upwards  of  12,000  camp-followers, 
^-are  events  which  will  assurediv  rouse 
the  British  Lion  from  his  repose,  and  ex- 
cite an  indignant  spirit  of  enquiry  in  every 
breast.  Men  will  not  be  satis6ed,  in  this 
case,  with  a  bare  statement  of  the  facts, 
but  they  will  doubtless  ret^uiro  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  causes  which  brought 
about  such  awful  effects.  We  have  lost 
BIX  entire  regiments  of  infantry,  three 
companies  of  sappers,  a  troop  of  Euro- 
pean horse-artillery,  half  the  mountain- 
train  bittery,  nearly  a  whole  regiment  of 
regular  cavalry,  and  four  squadrona  of 
irregular  horse,  besides  a  well-stocked 
magasine,  which  ahne,  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  cost  of  transport  up  to  Cabul^ 
may  be  estimated  at  nearly  a  million  ster- 
ling. From  first  to  last,  not  less  than  104 
British  officero  have  fallen :  their  names 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  I  glance 
but  slightly  at  the  j^olitical  events  of  this 
period,  not  having  been  one  of  the  ini- 
tiated ;  and  T  do  not  protend  to  enter  in- 
to minute  particulars  with  regard  to  even 
our  miliiarii  transactions,  more  especially 
those  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
Bad  catastrophe  which  it  has  been  my  ill 
fortune  to  witness,  and  whereof  I  now 
endeavour  to  portray  the  leading  features. 
In  these  notes  I  have  been  careful  to  state 
only  what  I  know  to  be  undeniable  facts. 
I  have  set  down  nothing  on  mere  hearsay 
evidence,  nor  any  thing  which  cannot  be 
attested  by  living  witnesses  or  by  existing 
documentary  evidence.  In  treating  of 
matters  which  occurred  under  my  personal 
observation,  it  has  been  difficult  to  avoid 
altogether  the  occasional  expression  of  my 
own  individual  opinion  :  but  I  hope  it  will 
be  found  that  I  have  made  no  obserrationi 
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bearing  hard  on  men  or  meaaaresy  that 
are  either  uncalled  for,  or  will  not  ataiid 
the  test  of  future  investigatioii.". 

After  the  surrender  of  Dost  Ma- 
homed Khan,  there  remained  in  Aff- 
ghanistan  no  chief  who  possessed  a 
dominant  power  or  infloence  that 
made  him  formidable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Shah  Shoojah^  or  to  his  Eng- 
lish allies ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Calml 
seemed  to  be  gradually*  though  alow- 
\y,  subsiding  into  comparative  tran- 
quillity. In  the  summer  of  the  year 
1841,  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
•appears  to  have  been  acknowledged 
in  almost  every  part  of  his  dominions. 
A  partial  revolt  of  the  Giljyes  was 
speedily  suppressed  by  our  troops. 
The  KohistaDy  or  more  correcUy* 
Koohdaman  of  Cabul*  a  mountainous 
tract*  inhabited  by  a  warlike  people, 
over  whom  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernments of  the  country  had  long 
been  imperfect  and  precarions*  had 
submitted*  or  had  ceased  to  resist.  A 
detachment  from  the  British  force  at 
Kandahar*  after  defeating  Akter 
Khan*  who  had  been  instigated  by  the 
Vezeer  of  Herat  to  rebel*  swept  the 
country  of  Zemindawer»  drove  Ak- 
ter Khan  a  fugitive  to  Herat*  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  chiefs  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom*  and  secured  the 
persons  of  such  as  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  leave  at  large  in  those  dis* 
tricts. 

The  Shah*s  authority  was  now  be* 
lieved  to  be  so  firmly  established*  that 
both  Sir  William  Macnaghten*  the 
British  envoy  at  Cabul*  who  had  re- 
cently been  appointed  governor  of 
Bombay*  and  Sir  Alexander  Burnes* 
on  whom  the  duties  of  the  envoy  would 
have  devolved  on  Sir  W.  Macnaght- 
en*s  departure*  thought  that  the  time 
had  arrived  wlien  the  amount  of  the 
British  force  in  Afighanistan^  which 
was  so  heavy  a  charge  upon  the  rev- 
enues of  India*  might  with  safety  be 
reduced*  and  General  Sale's  brigade 
was  ordered  to  hold  itself  in  readiness 
to  march  to  Jellalabad,  on  its  route  to 
India. 

Even  at  this  time,  however.  Major 
Pottinger,  the  political  agent  in  Ko- 
histan,  including*  we  presume*  the 
Koohdaman*  thought  the  force  at  his 
disposal  too  small  to  maintain  the 
tranquillity  of  the  district;  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  valley  of  Nijrow^  or  Nij- 
rab*  a  valley  of  Kohistan  Proper*  had 
not  only  refused  to  sabmit,  bat  had 
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hirboured  the  restless  and  disaffected 
▼30  had  mdde  themselyes  obnoxious 
to  the  Shah's  fcoTernment.    But  aU 
thoQg^h  Major  PottiD^r  had  no  con- 
fidence ia  the  good  feelings  of  the 
people  of  his  own  district  to  the  go- 
▼erniBeott  and  even  seems  to  have  an- 
ticipated insurrectiony  no  morement 
of  Uiat  description  had  yet  taken  place. 
Early  in  September,  however.  Cap- 
tain Hay^  who  was  with  a  small  force 
in  the  Zoormut  Talley,  sitnated  nearly 
west  from  Ghnznee  and  south  from 
Cabal*  having  been  induced  by  the 
representations  of  MooUah  Momin— 
the  collector  of  the  revenuest  who  was 
a  Barikzye,  and  a  near  relation  of  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  in 
which  he  afterwards  himself  took  an 
ledTC  part — ^to  move  against  a  fort  in 
which  the  mnrderers  of  Colonel  Her- 
ring were  said  to  have  taken  shelter, 
the  inhabitants  resisted  his  demands, 
and  fired  upon  the  troops.     His  force 
was   found  insufficient  to  rednce  it, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  retire ;  a  strong- 
er force  was  therefore  sent,  on  the 
approach  of  which  the  people  fled  to 
the  hills,  and  the  forts  they  had  eva- 
eaated  were  blown  np.     This  occur- 
rence was  not  calculated  seriously  to 
di^urb  the  confident  hopes  that  were 
entertained  of  the  permanent  tran- 
qaiiiity  of  the  country;    but  before 
the  force  employed  upon  that  expedi- 
tion  had  returned  to  Cabul,  a  formi- 
dable insurrection  had  broken  out  in 
another  quarter. 

'*  Early  in  October,"  says  Lieutenant 
Eyre,  "  three  Giljye  chiefs  of  note  Bud- 
dealy  qmtted  Cabul,  after  plunderiag  a 
rich  caJUa  at  Teseen,  and  took  up  a 
•croBg  poaitioQ  in  the  difficult  defile  of 
Rboord^Cabal,  about  ten  milee  from  the 
capital,  thus  blocking  op  the  past,  and 
cntting  ofiT  our  communication  with  Hin- 
doitan.  Intelligence  had  not  very  long 
prcrioody  b«eo  received  that  Mahomed 
Akber  Khan,  second  son  of  the  ex-ruler 
Den  Iflahomed  Khan,  had  arrived  at 
fieoMeaa  from  Khooloom,  for  the  supposed 
parpoee  of  carrying  on  intrigues  against 
tba  GoTcniment.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
Is  aaarly  connected  by  marriage  with  Ma- 
bessed  Shah  Khan  and  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan,  also  Giljyes,  who  almost  imme- 
diately joined  the  above-mentioned  chiefs. 
Mahomed  Akber  had,  since  the  deposition 
of  his  lather,  noTer  ceased  to  foster  feel- 
lags  of  intcDee  hatred  towards  the  English 
■acioa ;  and,  though  often  urged  by  the 
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fallen  ruler  to  deliver  himself  up,  had  re- 
soiulely  preferred  the  life  of  a  housel«H8  ex. 
ileto  one  of  mean  dependence  on  the  bounty 
of  his  enemies.  It  seems,  therefore,  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  thin  hos- 
tile movement  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern 
Giljyes  was  the  result  of  hia  influence  over 
them,  combined  with  other  causes  which 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned/' 

The  other  causes  here  alluded  to, 
appear  to  be  **the  deep  offence  given 
to  the  Giljyes  by  the  ill-advised  re- 
duction  of  their  annual  stipends,  a 
measure  which  had  been  forced  upon 
Sir  William  Macnaghten  by  Lord 
Auckland.  This  tiiey  considered,  and 
with  some  show  of  justice,  as  a  breach 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment" 

We  presume  that  it  is  not  Mr 
Eyre's  intention  to  assert  that  thia 
particular  measure  was  ordered  by 
Lord  Auckland,  but  merely  that  the 
rigid  economy  enforced  by  bis  lord- 
ship, led  the  Envoy  to  have  recourse 
to  this  measure  as  one  of  the  meausby 
which  the  general  expenditure  might 
be  diminished. 

Formidable  as  this  revolt  of  the 
Giljyes  was  found  to  be,  we  are  led 
to  suspect  that  both  Sir  W.  Mac- 
naghten and  Sir  A.  Bumes  were  mis- 
led, probably  by  the  Shah's  govern- 
ment, very  greatly  to  underrate  its 
importance  and  its  danger.  The 
force  under  Colonel  Monteath,*  which 
in  the  first  instance  was  sent  to  sup- 
press it,  was  so  small  that  it  was  not 
only  unable  to  penetrate  into  the 
country  it  was  intended  to  overawe  or 
to  subdue,  but  it  was  immediately  at- 
tacked in  its  camp,  within  ten  miles  of 
Cabul,  and  lost  thirty*  five  sepoys  killed 
and  wounded. 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  11th 
October,  General  Sale  marched  from 
Cabul  with  H.M.'s  13th  light  in- 
fantry, to  join  Colonel  Monteath*s 
camp  at  Bootkhak  ;  and  the  following 
morning  the  whole  proceeded  to  force 
the  pass  of  Khoord- Cabul,  which  waa 
efiected  with  some  loss.  The  ISih 
returned  through  the  pass  to  Boot- 
khak, sufiering  from  the  fire  of  parties 
which  still  lurked  among  the  rocks. 
The  remainder  of  the  brigade  en- 
camped at  Khoord- Cabul,  at  the  fur- 
ther extremity  of  the  defile.  In  this 
divided  position  the  brigade  remained 
for  some  days,  and  both  camps  bad 
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to  BUflUin  night  attacks  from  tho 
Affghans— '<  that  on  the  35th  native 
infantry  being  peculiarly  digastrous* 
from  the  treachery  of  the  Affghan 
horsoy  who  admitted  the  enemy  within 
their  lines,  by  which  our  troops  were 
taposed  to  a  fire  from  the  least  sus- 
j[)eeted  quarter.  Many  of  our  gallant 
sepoys,  and  Lieutenant  Jenkins,  thos 
met  their  death.** 

On  the  20th  October,  General  Sale, 
ha^ng  been  reinforced,  marched  to 
Rhoord-Cabul ;  <'  and  about  the  2Sd, 
the  whole  force  there  assembled,  with 
Captain  Macgregor,  political  agent, 
toarehed  to  Tezeen,  encountering 
intich  determined  opposition  on  the 
Toad." 

'*  By  this  time  it  was  too  evident 
that  tho  whole  of  tho  Eastern  Giljyes 
had  risen  in  one  common  league 
against  us.**  The  treacherous  proceed- 
ings of  their  chief  or  viceroy,  Humza 
Khan,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
suspected,  were  now  discovered,  and 
he  was  arrested  by  order  of  Shah 
fihoojah. 

"  It  must  be  remarked,*'  sayi  Lieuteoftnt 
Eyre,  "  that  for  some  time  previouB  to 
these  overt  acte  of  rebellion,  the  always 
strong  and  ill-rcprcBted  personal  dislike 
of  the  Aflghans  towards  Europeans,  had 
been  manifested  in  a  more  than  usually 
open  manner  in  and  al>out  Cabul.  Offi- 
cers had  been  insulted  and  attempts  made 
to  assassinate  them.  Two  Europeans  bad 
been  murdered,  as  also  several  camp-fol- 
lowers ;  but  these  and  other  signs  of  the 
approaching  storm  had  unfortunately  been 
passed  over  as  mere  ebuUitiont  of  private 
angry  feeling.  This  incredulity  and  apathy 
is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  it  was  pretty 
well  known  that  on  tho  occasion  of  the 
Bhub'khocm^  or  first  night  attack  on  the 
35th  native  infantry  at  fiootkhak,  a  large 
jportion  of  our  assailants  consisted  of  the 
armed  retainers  of  the  different  men  of 
consequence  in  Cabul  itself,  large  parties 
of  whom  had  been  seen  proceeding  ffVom 
the  city  to  the  scene  of  action  on  the 
evening  of  the  attack,  and  afterwards  re- 
turning. Although  these  men  had  to  pass 
•ilher  through  the  heart  or  roond  the 
ikirts  of  our  camp  at  Seeah  Sung,  it  was 
not  deemed  expedient  even  to  question 
them,  far  less  to  detain  them. 

"  On  the  26tb  October,  General  Sale 
started  in  the  direction  of  Gundamuk, 
Captain  Macgregor  having  half-frightened, 
balf-c^oled  the  refractory  Giyye  chiefs 
Into  what  proved  to  have  been  a  most 
hollow  truce.'* 

On  the  same  day,  the  S7th  native 


infantry,  three  companies  of  the  Shah's 
sappers  under  Captain  Walsh,  and 
three  guns  of  the  mountain*  train  under 
Lieutenant  Green,  retraced  their  steps 
towards  Cabul,  where  the  sappers, 
pushing  on,  arrived  unopposed ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  detacnment  was  at- 
tacked on  the  2d  Noyember — on  the 
afternoon  of  which  dav,  M^or  Grif- 
fiths, who  commandea  it,  receivcKi 
orders  to  force  his  way  to  Cabul, 
where  the  insurrection  had  that  morn- 
ing broken  out.  His  march  through 
the  pass,  and  from  Bootkhak  to  Cabul, 
was  one  continued  conflict ;  but  the 
gallantry  of  his  troops,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  bis  own  dispositions,  enabled 
him  to  carry  the  whole  of  bis  wounded 
and  baggage  safe  to  the  cantonments 
at  Cabul,  where  he  arrived  about  three 
o*clock  on  tne  morning  of  the  3d 
November,  followed  almost  to  the 
gates  by  about  3000  Giljyes. 

The  causes  of  the  iusurrection  in 
^e  capital  are  not  jet  fully  ascer^ 
tained,  or,  if  ascertained,  they  have 
not  been  made  public.  Lieutenant 
Eyre  does  not  attempt  to  account  for 
it ;  but  he  gives  us  the  following  me- 
morandum of  Sir  W.  Macnaghten's, 
found,  we  presume,  amongst  his 
papers  after  his  death :— . 

^'  The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak 
in  the  capital  was  a  seditious  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Abdoollah  Khan  to  several 
chiefs  of  influence  at  Cabul,  stating  that  it 
was  the  design  of  the  Envoy  to  seise  and 
send  them  all  to  London  !  The  principal 
rebels  met  on  the  previous  uight,  and,  re- 
lying on  the  inflammable  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Cabul,  they  pretended  that  the 
King  had  issued  an  order  to  put  all  infidels 
to  death ;  having  previously  forged  an 
order  from  him  for  our  destruction,  by  the 
common  process  of  washing  oat  the  con- 
tents of  a  genuine  pap^r,  with  thp  excep- 
tion of  the  leal,  and  substituting  their  own 
wicked  inventions." 

But  this  inTention,  though  it  was 
probably  one  of  the  means  employed 
by  tne  conspirators  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  associates,  can  hardly 
be  admitted  to  account  for  the  insur- 
rection. The  arrival  of  Akber  Khan 
at  Bameean,  the  revolt  of  the  Giljyes, 
the  preTiotts  flight  of  their  chiefs  from 
Cabul,  and  the  almost  simnltaneous 
attack  of  our  posts  in  the  Roobdaman, 
(called  by  LieatenantEyTe,Kol]istan,) 
on  the  3d  November — the  attack  of  a 
party  conducting  prisoners  from  Can- 
dahar    to    Ghnznee— the   immediate 
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inumiption  of  eTcrr  line  of  coramu- 
oication  with  Cabuf-— and  the  selec- 
tiuo  of   the  season  of  the  year  the 
XDoa  faTOurable  to  the  success  of  the 
iBsorrecdon,    with  manj  other  less 
iaportant  circumstances,  combine  to 
force  upon  ui  the  opiniou*  that  the 
iBtentioa  to  aUaek  the  Cabul  foroef  so 
loon  as  it  should  have  become  isolated 
hy  the  approach  of  winter,  had  been 
entertained,  and  the  plan  of  operations 
concerted,  for  some  considerable  timd 
before    the    insurrection  broke  out. 
That  man  J  who  wished  for  its  suc- 
cess may  hare  been  slow  to  commit 
themselves,  is  to  be  presutoed,  and 
that  Tigorous  measures  might,  if  re- 
sorted to  on  the  first  day,  have  sup- 
pressed the  revolt,  is  probable;  but 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we  must 
look  far  deeper*  and  further  back,  for 
the  causes  which  united  the  Affghan 
nation  against  us. 

Ttie  will  of  their  chiefs  and  spiritual 
leaders — fanatical  zeal,  and  hatred  of 
the  domination  of  a  race  whom  they 
reff  arded  as  infidels — may  have  been 
sufficient  to  incite  the  lower  orders  to 
any  acts  of  violence,  or  even  to  the 
persevering  efibrts  they  made  to  ex- 
tirpate the  English.      In  their  eyes 
the  contest  would  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  religious  war — of  a  cmsade ; 
and  every  man  who  took  up  arms  in 
that  cause,  would  go  to  battle  with 
the  conviction  that,  if  he  should  be 
slam,  bis  soul  would  go  at  once  to 
paradise«and  that,  if  he  slew  an  enemy 
of  the  faith*  he  thereby  also  secured  to 
himself  eternal  happiness.      But  the 
chiefs  are  not  so  full  of  faith;  and 
although  we  would  not  altogether  ez- 
doihi  religious  antipathy  as  an  incen- 
tive, we  may  safely  assume  that  some- 
thing ■Bore  immediately  afiecting  their 
tensporal  and  personal  concerns  must 
with  them,  or  at  least  with  the  large 
Majoiity,  have  been  the  true  motives 
of  the  conapiracy — of  their  desire  to 
expel  the  En^rlish  from  their  country. 
Nor  la  It  diiSeult  to  conceive  what 
some  «»f  these  motives  may  have  been. 
The  Ibnner  sovereigns  of  Affghant- 
stan,  even  the  most  firmly-establisbed 
and  the  most  vigorous*  had  no  other 
means  of  enforcing  their  commands, 
tiMB  by  employing  the  ibrees  of  one 
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part  of  the  nation  to  make  their  au- 
thority respected  in  another ;  but  men 
who  were  jealous  of  their  own  inde- 
pendence as  chiefs,  were  not  likely  to 
aid  the  sovereign  in  any  attempt  to 
destroy  the  substantial  power,  the 
importance,  or  the  independence  of 
their  class ;  and  although  a  refractory 
chief  might  occasionally,  b  v  the  aid  of 
his  feudal  enemies,  be  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, and  his  property  plundered^ 
his  place  was  filled  by  a  relation,  and 
the  order  remained  unbroken.  The 
Afighan  chiefs  had  thus  enjoyed, 
under  their  native  governments,  an 
amount  of  independence  which  was 
incompatible  with  the  system  we  in- 
troduced— supported  as  that  system 
was  by  our  military  means.  These 
men  must  have  seen  that  their  own 
power  and  importance,  and  even  their 
security  against  the  caprices  of  their 
sovereign,  could  not  long  be  pre- 
served— that  they  were  about  to  be 
subjected  as  well  as  governed — to  be 
deprived  of  all  power  to  resist  the 
oppressions  of  their  own  government, 
because  its  will  was  enforced  by  an 
army  which  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
nation,  and  which  was  therefore  ready 
to  use  its  formidable  strength  to  compel 
unqualified  submission  to  the  sove- 
reign's commands. 

The  British  army  may  not  have 
been  employed  to  enforce  any  unjust 
command — its  movements  may  have 
been  less,  far  less,  injurious  tQ  the 
countries  through  which  it  passjsd  than 
those  of  an  Afighan  army  would  havo 
been,  and  its  power  in  the  moment  of 
success  may  have  heen  far  less  abused  f 
but  still  it  gave  a  strength  to  the  arm 
of  the  sovereign,  which  was  incoqa- 
patiblo  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
pre-existing  civil  and  social  institu- 
tions or  condition  of  the  country,  and 
especidly  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  noble.  In  the 
measures  we  adopted  to  establiah  the 
authority  of  Shah  8hoqJah,  we  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  a  system  of  ge« 
ternment  which  could  only  have  been 
made  suecessfbl  by  a  total  revolution 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  relative  positions  of  classes ; 
and  as  these  revolutions  are  not  effect- 
ed In  a  few  years,  the  attempt  Adled.* 


*  Tlie  systsm,  enpalatable  as  it  was  to  the  nation,  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  carried 
tbroagh  by  an  overwhelming  military  fore*,  if  the  country  had  been  worth  the  cost; 
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But  if  the  predominance  of  our  in- 
fluence and  of  our  military  power^ 
and  the  effects  of  the  system  we  intro- 
duced, tended  to  depress  the  chiefs,  it 
must  have  still  more  injuriously  affect- 
ed or  threatened  the  power  of  the 
priesthood. 

This  we  beliefe  to  have  been  one 
of  the  primary  and  most  essential 
causes  of  the  revolt — this  it  was  that 
made  the  insurrection  spread  with  such 
rapidity,  and  that  finally  united  the 
whole  nation  against  us.  With  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  hierarchy  of  the  coun- 
try, it  must  have  been  but  a  question 
of  courage  and  of  means— a  calcula- 
tion of  the  probability  of  success;  and 
as  that  probability  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  results  of  the  first 
movement  at  Cabul,  and  by  the  inert- 
ness of  our  army  after  the  first  out- 
break, all  acquired  courage  enough  to 
aid  in  doiog  what  all  had  previously 
desired  to  see  done. 

But  if  there  be  any  justice  in  this 
view  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Affghani- 
Btao,  even  in  the  moments  of  its 
greatest  tranquillity,  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  confidence  with  which 
the  political  authorities  charged  with 
the  management  of  our  affairs  in  that 
country  looked  to  the  future,  and  the 
indifference  with  which  they  appear 
to  have  regarded  what  now  must  ap- 
pear to  every  one  else  to  have  been 
very  significant,  and  even  alarming, 
intimations  of  dissaffection  in  Ca- 
bul, and  hostility  in  the  neighbour- 
ing districts. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  return  to 
Lieutenant  Eyre,  whose  narrative  of 
facts  is  infinitely  more  attractive  than 
any  speculations  we  could  offer. 

'^  At  an  early  hoar  this  morning,  (2d 
November  1841,)  the  startling  intelli- 
gence was  brought  from  the  city,  that  a 
popular  outbreak  had  taken  place ;  that 
the  shops  were  all  closed ;  and  that  a  ge- 
neral attack  had  been  made  on  the  houses 
of  all  British  officers  residing  in  Cabal. 
About  8  ▲.K.,  a  hurried  note  was  received 
by  the  Envoy  in  cantonments  from  Sir  Alex- 
ander Burnes,  stating  that  the  minds  of  the 
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people  had  been  strongly  excited  by  some 
mischievous  reports,  but  expressing  a  hope 
that  he  should  succeed  in  quelling  the 
commotion.  About  9  A.M.,  however, 
a  rumour  was  circulated,  which  afterwards 
proved  but  too  well  founded,  that  Sir 
Alexander  had  been  murdered,  and  Cap- 
tain Johnson's  treasury  plundered.  Flames 
were  now  seen  to  iasae  from  that  part  of 
the  city  where  they  dwelt,  and  it  was  too 
apparent  that  the  endeavour  to  appease 
the  people  by  quiet  means  had  fdiled,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  stronger  measures.  The  report  of  fire- 
arms was  incessant,  and  seemed  to  extend 
through  the  town  from  end  to  end. 

"  Sir  William  Macnaghten  now  ealled 
upon  General  Elphinstone  to  act.  An 
order  was  accordingly  sent  to  Brigadier 
Shelton,  then  encamped  at  Seeah  Song, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  can- 
tonments, to  march  forthwith  to  the  Bala 
ffUsar,  or  rot/al  citadel,  where  his  Ma- 
jesty Shah  Shoojah  resided,  commanding  a 
large  portion  of  the  city,  with  the  follow- 
ing troops : — viz.  one  company  of  H.  M. 
44th  foot ;  a  wing  of  the  54th  regiment 
native  infantry,  under  Major  Ewart ;  the 
6ih  regiment  Shah's  infantry,  under  Cap- 
tain Hopkins ;  and  four  horse-artillery 
guns,  under  Captain  NichoU ;  and  on  ar- 
rival there,  to  act  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  after  consulting  with  the  King. 

'*  The  remainder  of  the  troops  en- 
camped at  Seeah  Sung  were  at  the  same 
time  ordered  into  cantonments  :  vis.  H.  M. 
44th  foot,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Mac- 
kerell;  two  horse-artillery  guns,  under 
Lieutenant  Waller;  and  Anderson's  irre- 
gular horse.  A  messenger  was  likewise 
dispatched  to  recall  the  37th  native  in- 
fantry from  Khoord-Cabul  without  delay. 
The  troops  at  this  time  in  cantonments 
were  as  follows :  vis.  5th  regiment  native 
infantry, undsr  Lieutenant-Colonel  Oliver; 
a  wing  of  54th  native  infantry  ;  five  six- 
pounder  field  guns,  with  a  detachment  of 
the  Shah's  artillery,  under  Lieutenant 
Warburton  ;  the  Envoy's  body-guard ;  a 
troop  of  Skinner's  horse,  and  another  of 
local  horse,  under  Lieutenant  Walker; 
three  companies  of  the  Shah's  sappers, 
under  Captain  Walsh  ;  and  about  twenty 
men  of  the  Company's  sappers,  attached  to 
Captain  Paton,  assistant-quartermaster- 
general. 


but  if  it  was  not  intended  to  retain  permanent  possession  of  Affghanistan,  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  native  government  was  far  too  much  interfered  with — that  the  British 
envoy,  the  British  officers  employed  in  the  districts  and  provinces,  and  the  British  amy, 
stood  too  much  between  the  Shah  and  his  subjects — that  we  were  forming  a  government 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  in  our  absence,  and  creating  a  state  of  things 
which,  the  longer  it  might  endure,  would  have  m:ide  more  remote  the  t^me  at  wUch  our 
jutuiTercnco  could  be  di-pensed  with. 
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"*  Widelj  ipread  and  fonnidabte  at  thif 
imufiLtioa  proved  to  be  afterwards,  it 
wia  at  firat  a  mere  inaignificant  eballition 
of  diacoateDt  on  the  part  of  a  few  despe- 
rate and   reatleaa    men,  which    military 


and  promptitude  ought  to  have 
awhed  in  the  bod.  Ita  commencement 
vaa  an  attack  by  cortainly  not  300  men  on 
tW  dvellinca  of  Sir  Alexander  Bomes  and 
Captain  Johaaon,  paymaster  to  the  Shah'a 
fane;  and  ao  Kttle  did  Sir  Alexander 
Umaalf  apprehend  aerions  consequences^ 
tkat  he  not  <mly  refoaed,  on  ita  firat  break- 
lag  oat,  to  eomply  with  the  earnest  entrea- 
ties of  the  wnseer  to  accompany  him  to 
tke  BaU  Hiaaar*  but  actually  forbade  his 
guard  to  fire  on  the  aaaidlants,  attempting 
•e  ^eck  what  ho  supposed  to  be  a  mere 
riot,  by  haranguing  the  attacking  party 
from  the  gallery  of  hia  house.  The  result 
waa  fatal  to  himaelf ;  for  in  spite  of  the 
drroted  gallantry  of  the  sepoys,  who  com- 
poaed  hia  guard,  and  tbat  of  the  paymas- 
ter *a  office  and  treaaury  on  the  opposite 
■Je  of  the  atreet,  who  yielded  their  trust 
oalf  with  their  lateat  breath,  the  latter 
v«re  plundered,  and  hia  two  companions, 
lieaaenant  William  Broadfoot  of  the  Ben- 
gal European  regiment,  and  his  brother, 
Lientenant  Burnes  of  the  Bombay  army, 
?d,  in  common  with  every 

I,  and  child  found  on  the  pre- 
by  theae  bloodthirsty   miscreants. 

Broadfoot  killed  five  or  six 
with  hia  own  hand,  before  he  was 


it 


The  Kii^  who  waa  in  the  Bala  His- 
sar,  being  somewhat  startled  by  the  increas- 
ing number  of  the  rioters,  although  not  at 
the  time  aware,  so  far  aa  we  can  judge,  of 
Uw  aaaaaaination  of  Sir  A.  Burnes,  dis- 
patched one  of  his  sons  with  a  number  of 
his  immediate  Affghan  retainera,  and  that 
cerpa  of  Hindooatanees  commonly  called 
Campbell's  regiment,  with  two  guns,  to 
reacote  order :  no  support,  however,  was 
rendered  to  theae  by  our  troops,  whose 
leaders  appeared  ao  thunderstruck  by  the 
iatdigonee  of  the  outbreak,  aa  to  be  in- 
cipabie  of  adopting  more  than  the  most 
puerile   defensive   meaaurea.     Even    Sir 
WiUlaB  Mamaghten  aeemed,  from  a  note 
reeaived  at  th»  time  from  him  by  Captain 
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Trevor,  to  apprehend  little  danger,  as  he 
therein  expressed  his  perfect  confidence 
as  to  the  speedy  and  complete  success  of 
Campboirs  Hindoostanees  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  disturbance.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case ;  for  the  enemy,  encouraged 
by  our  inaction,  increased  rapidly  in  spirit 
and  numbers,  and  drove  back  the  King's 
guard  with  great  slaughter,  the  guns  being 
with  difficulty  saved. 

*^  It  must  be  understood  that  Captain 
Trevor  lived  at  this  time  with  his  family 
in  a  strong  hourge,  or  tower,  situated  by 
the  river  side,  near  the  Kuzzilbash  quar- 
ter, which,  on  the  west,  is  wholly  distinct 
from  the  remainder  of  the  city.  Within 
musket-shot,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  in  the  direction  of  the  strong  and 
populous  village  of  Deh  Affghan,  is  a  fort 
of  some  size,  then  used  as  a  godown,  or 
storehouse,  by  the  Sbah*s  commissariat, 
part  of  it  being  occupied  by  Brigadier 
Anquetil,  commanding  the  Shah's  force. 
Close  to  this  fort,  divided  by  a  narrow 
watercourse,  was  the  house  of  Captain 
Troup,  brigade-major  of  the  Shah*s  force, 
perfectly  defensible  against  musketry. 
Both  Brigadier  Anquetil  and  Captain 
Troup  had  gone  out  on  horseback  early 
in  the  morning  towards  cantonments,  and 
were  unable  to  return ;  but  the  above  fort 
and  house  contained  the  usual  guard  of 
sepoys  ;  and  in  a  garden  close  at  hand, 
called  the  YaboO'Khaneh,  or  lines  of  the 
baggage-cattle,  was  a  small  detachment  of 
the  Shah's  sappers  and  miners,  and  a  party 
of  Captain  Ferris's  juzailchees.  Captain 
Trevor's  tower  was  capable  of  being  made 
good  against  a  much  stronger  force  than 
the  rebels  at  this  present  time  could  have 
collected,  had  it  been  properly  garrisoned. 

**  As  it  was,  the  Hazirbash,*orKing*a  life- 
guards, were,  under  Captain  Trevor,  con. 
gregated  round  their  leader,  to  protect 
him  and  his  family ;  which  duty,  it  will 
be  seen,  they  well  performed  under  very 
trying  circumstances.  For  what  took  place 
in  this  quarter  1  beg  to  refer  to  a  com- 
munication made  to  me  at  my  request  by 
Captain  Colin  Mackenzie,f  assistant  politi- 
cal agent  at  Peshavrur,  who  then  occupied 
the  godown  portion  of  the  fort  above  men- 
tioned, which  will  be  found  hereafter. :( 


*  Affghan  horse. 

f  The  detachment  under  Captain  Mackenzie  consisted  of  about  seventy  juzailchees 
or  Afghan  riflemen,  and  thirty  sappers,  who  had  been  left  in  the  town  in  charge  of  the 
wives  and  diildren  of  the  corps,  all  of  whom  were  brought  safe  into  the  cantonments  by 
that  gallant  party,  who  fought  their  way  from  the  heart  of  the  town. 

{  **  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  document  has  not  reached  me  with  the  rest  of  the 
■snnii  ilpt      I  haw  not  struck  out  the  reference,  because  there  is  hope  that  it  still 
aziscs,  and  amy  yot  ba  appended  to  this  narrative.     The  loss  of  any  thing  else  from 
Ckptain  Hadbsnaia'a  pan  will  be  regretted  by  all  whp  read  bis  other  cpmmnnication, 
(he  account  of  the  Savoy's  morden-^EoiToa.'* 
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"  I  haTO  already  stated  that  Brlgalicr 
Shelton  was,  early  in  the  day^  directed  to 
proceed  with  part  of  the  8eeah  Sung 
force  to  occupy  the  Bala  Hissar,  and,  if 
requisite,  to  lead  his  troops  against  the 
insurgents.  Captain  Lawrence,  military 
secretary  to  the  Envoy,  was  at  the  same 
time  sent  forward  to  prepare  the  Kiug  for 
that  officer*s  reception.  Taking  with  him 
four  troopers  of  the  body-guard,  he  was 
galloping  along  the  main  road,  when, 
shortly  after  crossing  the  river,  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  an  AfTghan,  who, 
rushing  from  behind  a  wall,  made  a  despe- 
rate cut  at  him  with  a  large  two-handed 
knife.  He  dexterously  avoided  the  blow 
by  spurring  his  horse  on  one  side ;  but, 
passing  onwards,  he  was  fired  upon  by 
about  fifty  men,  who,  having  seen  his  ap- 
proach, ran  out  from  the  Lahore  gate  of 
th0  city  to  intercept  him.  lie  reached 
the  Bala  Hissar  safe,  where  he  found  the 
King  apparently  in  a  state  of  great  agita- 
tion, he  having  witnessed  the  assault  from 
the  window  of  his  palace.  His  Majesty 
expressed  an  eager  desire  to  conform  to 
the  Envoy's  wishes  in  all  respects  in  this 
emergency. 

**  Captain  Lawrence  was  still  conferring 
with  the  King,  when  Lieutenant  Sturt,  our 
executive  engineer,  rushed  into  the  palace, 
stabbed  in  three  places  about  the  face  and 
neck.  He  had  been  sent  by  Brigadier 
Shelton  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  troops,  and  had 
reached  the  gate  of  the  Dewin  Khxiieh, 
or  hall  of  audience,  when  the  attempt  at 
his  life  was  made  by  some  one  who  had 
concealed  himself  there  for  that  purpose, 
and  who  immediately  efiV>cted  his  escape. 
The  wounds  were  fortunately  not  danger- 
ous, and  Lieutenant  Sturt  was  conveyed 
back  to  cantonments  in  the  King's  own 
palanquin,  under  a  strong  escort.  Soon 
after  this  Brigadier  Shelton's  force  ar- 
rived ;  but  the  day  was  sufXered  to  pass 
without  any  thing  being  done  demonstra- 
tive of  British  energy  and  power.  The 
murder  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  spolia- 
tion of  public  and  private  property,  was 
perpetrated  with  impunity  within  a  mile 
of  our  cantonment,  and  under  the  very 
walls  of  the  Bala  Hissar. 

"  Such  an  exhibition  on  our  part  taught 
the  enemy  their  strength  —  confirmed 
against  us  those  who,  however  disposed 
to  join  in  the  rebellion,  had  hitherto  kept 
aloof  from  prudential  motives,  and  ulti<' 
matoly  encouraged  tlie  nation  to  unite  as 
one  man  for  our  destruction. 

''  It  was,  in  fact,  the  crisis  of  all  others 
calculated  to  test  the  qualities  of  a  mili- 
tary commander.  Whilst,  however,  it  is 
impossible  for  an  unprejudiced  person  to 
approve  the  military  dispositions  of  thii 
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eventful  period,  it  is  equally  our  duiy  to 
discriminate.  The  most  regpontiliU  party 
is  not  always  the  most  culpable.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  injustice  to  a  most  ami- 
able and  gallant  officer  not  to  notice  the 
long  course  of  painful  and  wearing  illness, 
which  had  materially  affected  the  nerves, 
and  probably  even  the  Intellect,  of  General 
Elphin^tone;  cruelly  incapacitating  him, 
so  far  as  he  was  personidly  concerned^ 
from  acting  in  this  sudden  emergency  with 
the  promptitude  and  vigour  necessary  for 
our  preservation. 

"  Unhappily,  Sir  William  Macnaghten 
at  first  made  light  of  the  insurrection, 
and,  by  his  representations  as  to  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  the  people  towards  u% 
not  only  deluded  himself,  but  misled  the 
General  in  council.  The  unwelcome  truth 
was  soon  forced  upon  us,  that  in  the  whole 
A  Afghan  nation  we  could  not  reckon  on  a 
single  friend. 

"  But  though  no  active  measures  of  ag- 
gression were  taken,  all  necessary  prepa- 
rations were  made  to  secure  the  canton- 
ment against  attack.  It  fell  to  my  own 
lot  to  place  every  available  gun  in  position 
round  the  workiu  Besides  the  guns  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  had  in  the  mogaxinc 
6  nine-pounder  iron  guns,  3  twenty-fonr 
pounder  ho witsers,  I  twelve-pounder  ditlOg 
and  3  5^-inch  mortars ;  but  the  detail  of 
artillerymen  fell  very  short  of  what  was 
required  to  man  all  these  efficiently,  con- 
sisting of  only  80  Punjabees  belonging  to 
the  Shah,  under  Lieutenant  Warburton, 
very  insufficiently  instructed,  and  of  doubt- 
ful fidelity." 

The  fortified  cantonment  occupied 
by  the  British  troops  was  a  quadrangle 
or  1000  yards  long  by  oOO  broad, 
with  round  flanking  bastiona  at  each 
corner,  every  one  of  which  waa  coin- 
manded  by  some  fort  or  hiU.  Tp  OM 
^nd  of  this  work  waa  attached  the 
Mission  compound  and  eneloaure^ 
about  half  as  large  as  the  cantooBaentt 
surrounded  by  a  simple  wall.  This 
space  required  to  be  defended  ia  tive 
of  war^  and  it  rendered  the  whole  ef 
one  face  of  the  oantonnent  nvgalery 
for  purposes  of  defence.  The  proftle 
of  the  works  themselves  was  weak, 
being  in  fact  an  ordinary  field-work. 
But  the  most  strange  aad  nniecoont- 
able  cf reamstanee  recorded  by  Lfeate- 
■ant  Eyre  respeetmgthestt  muilaTy  ar- 
rangenients,  is  emiawly  the  faet»  thai 
the  commissariat  atoiWy  eoatalDiDg 
whatever  the  army  poesesBod  <lf  food 
or  etothingy  was  not  Within  the  eircalt 
of  these  fortlflid  eantontnentaf  but  in 
a  detached  and  weal^  fbrti  tbo  gate  of 
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wbieh  was  conuDaDded  bj  another 
bnildio^  at  a  ihort  diitance.  Oar  au- 
thor tbiu  auiDs  up  his  obier? atious  on 
these  cantonineDts : — 

"  In  feet,  w«  w«r»  lo  hemmed  in  on  all 
riiM,  thmt«  whm  the  rabellion  became 
fvieraU  the  troops  could  not  moTe  oat  a 
dearn  paces  from  either  gate  without  be- 
taf  ezpoacd  to  the  ire  of  iome  neighboor- 
ieg  hostile  fort,  garriaoned,  too,  by  marks*' 
■ea  who  soldom  misaed  their  aim.  The 
eomtr;  around  oa  wss  likevise  full  of  im- 
pediments to  the  moTements  of  artillerj 
sad  cavahyy  being  in  many  places  flooded, 
and  every  where  closely  intersected  by 
dMp  watcr-cnta. 

"  I  cannot  help  adding,  in  conclniiony 
that  afanost  all  the  calamities  that  befell 
ear  ill-starred  force  may  be  traced  more 
or  lees  to  the  dcfeeta  of  our  position ;  and 
that  onr  cantonment  at  Cabul,  whether  we 
leoh  to  ita  aituaiion  or  ita  coMtrnction, 
■■A  eTer  be  apoken  of  as  a  disgrace  to 
oar  military  akill  and  judgment.'* 

Aor.  3. — The  37th  natiTe  infantry 
inifed  Id  cantonments,  as  preyiousl j 
flatcd. 

"  Early  in  the  afternoon,  a  detachment 
aider  M^or  Swayne,  consisting  of  two 
eompanies  5th  natire  infantry,  one  of 
H.M.  44th,  and  two  H.A.  guns  under 
Lieutenant  Waller,  proceeded  out  of  the 
wtettru  gate  towards  the  city,  to  effect,  if 
poanble,  a  junction  at  the  Lahore  gate 
with  a  part  of  Brigadier  Shelton*s  force 
from  the  Bala  Hissar.  They  drove  back 
sad  defeated  a  party  of  the  enemy  who 
oecopied  the  road  near  the  Shah  Bagh, 
hat  had  to  encounter  s  sharp  fire  from  the 
Kohlstan  gata  of  the  city,  and  from  the 
walls  of  Tarious  enclosures,  behind  which 
a  aomber  of  msrkimen  had  concealed 
thtmselvesv  as  also  from  the  fort  of  Mab- 
■ood  Khan,  eommaodiag  the  road  along 
which  they  had  to  pass.  Lieutenant  Waller 
aad  several  aepoys  were  wounded.  M^or 
Swayosy  obaenriog  the  whole  line  of  road 
fawarda  the  Lahore  gate  strongly  occupied 
by  soma  All^han  horse  and  juxailchecs^ 
aad  filling  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
f fleet  the  objoet  in  view  with  so  small  a 
fMce  ananpperted  by  cavalry,  retired  into 
caatOBBMBts.  Shortly  after  this,  a  large 
body  of  the  rebels  having  iuued  from  the 
lort  of  Ushmood  Khan,  900  yards  south- 
fast  of  eaatonmenta,  extended  themselves 
ia  a  limi  a)ong  the  bank  of  the  river,  dia- ' 
fbyiif  a  flag ;  an  iron  nine-pounder  was 
brought  to  bear  on  them  from  our  south- 
eaK  bntloB,  and  a  round  or  two  of  shrsp- 
lall  eusad  theoi  to  seek  shelter  behind 
■aaa  waighhanrifig  banks,  whence,  after 
mae  daadtoif  flring  on  both  sid«i»  they 
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**  Whatever  hopes  may  have  been  en- 
tertained, up  to  this  period,  of  a  speedy 
termination  to  the  inBurreciion,  they  began 
now  to  wax  fuinter  every  hour,  and  an 
order  was  dispatched  to  the  officer  com« 
manding  at  Candahsr  to  lose  no  time  in 
sending  to  our  assistance  the  lOth  and 
43d  regiments  native  infsntrv,  (which 
were  under  orders  for  India,)  together 
with  a  troop  of  horae- artillery  and  half  a 
regiment  of  cavalry ;  an  order  was  like- 
wise sent  oif  to  recall  General  Sale  with 
his  brigade  from  Gundamuk.  Captain 
John  Conolly,  political  assistant  to  the 
Envoy,  went  into  the  Bala  Hiisar  early 
this  morning,  to  remain  with  the  King, 
and  to  render  every  assistance  in  his  power 
to  Brigadier  Shelton.'' 

Oq  this  day  Lieutenants  Maule  and 
Wheeler  were  murdered  at  Rahdar- 
rah  in  Koohdaman ;  the  Kohistan  regi- 
ment of  Affghans  which  they  com- 
manded, offering  no  resistance  to  the 
rebels.  The  two  officers  defended 
themselves  resolutely  for  some  time, 
but  fell  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Lieutenant  Maule  had  been  warned  of 
his  danger  by  a  friendly  native,  but 
refused  to  desert  his  post. 

On  this  day  also  Lieutenant  Rat- 
tray, Major  Pottinger's  assistant,  was 
treacherously  murdered  at  Lugh- 
manee,  during  a  conference  to  which 
he  had  been  invited,  and  within  sight 
of  the  small  fort  in  which  these  two 
gentlemen  resided.  This  act  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  insurrection  in 
Kohistan  and  Koohdaman,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  destruction  of  the  Goor- 
kha  regiment  at  Charikar,  and  the 
slaughter  of  all  the  Europeans  in  that 
dbtrict  except  Major  Pottinger  and 
Lieutenant  Haughton,  both  severely 
wounded,  who,  with  one  sepoy  and 
one  or  two  followers,  succeeded  in 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Affghan 
pj^rties,  who  were  patrolling  the  roads 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  them, 
and  at  length  arrived  in  canton  men  tsy 
having  actually  passed  at  night 
through  the  town  and  bazars  of  Ca- 
bul. For  the  details  of  this  interest- 
ing and  afflicting  episode  f n  Mr  Eyre's 
narrative,  we  must  ref^r  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself.  Major  Pottinger 
appears  on  this  occasion  to  have  ex- 
hibited tlie  same  high  courage  and 
promptitude  and  vigour  in  action, 
and  tne  same  resources  in  difficulty, 
that  made  him  conspicuous  at  Herat> 
and  Lieutenant  Haujrhton  was  no  un- 
vorthy  eompanion  of  such  a  man. 
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".  *^ November  4. — The'enemy  having  taken 
strong  posseMion  of  the  Shah  Bagh,  or 
King*!  Garden,  and  thrown  a  garriion 
into  the  fort  of  Mahomed  Shereef, 
nearly  opposite  the  bazar,  effectually  pre- 
vented any  communication  between  the 
cantonment  and  commissariat  fort,  the 
gate  of  which  latter  was  commanded  by 
the  gate  of  the  Sliah  Bagh  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road. 

**  Ensign  Warren  of  the  5th  native  infan- 
try at  this  time  occupied  the  commissariat 
fort  with  100  men,  and  having  reported 
that  he  was  very  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  and  in  danger  of  being  completely 
cut  off,  the  General,  either  forgetful  or 
unaware  at  the  moment  of  the  important 
fact,  that  upon  the  possession  of  this  fort 
we  were  entirely  dependent  for  provisions, 
and  anxious  only  to  save  the  lives  of  men 
whom  he  believed  to  be  in  imminent  peril, 
hastily  gave  directions  that  a  party  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Svrayne,  of 
H.M.'s  44th  regiment,  should  proceed 
immediately  to  bring  off  Ensign  Warren 
and  his  garrison  to  cantonments,  aban- 
doning the  fort  to  the  enemy.  A  few  mi- 
nutes previously  an  attempt  to  relieve  him 
had  been  made  by  Ensign  Gordon,  with  a 
companyof  I  he  37th  native  infantry  and  ele- 
ven camels  laden  with  ammunition;  but  the 
party  were  driven  back,  and  Ensign  Gordon 
killed.  Captain  Sirayne  now  accordingly 
proceeded  towards  the  spot  with  two 
companies  of  H.M.'s  44th;  scarcely  had 
they  issued  from  cantonments  ere  a  sharp 
and  destructive  fire  was  poured  upon 
them  from  Mahomed  Shereefs  fort, 
which,  a^i  they  proceeded,  was  taken  up 
by  the  marksmen  in  the  Shah  Bagh,  under 
whose  deadly  aim  both  officers  and  men 
suffered  severely;  Captains  Swayne  and 
Robinson  of  the  44th  being  killed,  and 
Lieutenants  Hallahan,  Evans,  and  Fortye 
wounded  in  this  disastrous  bustne»s.  It 
now  seemed  to  the  officer,  on  whom  the 
command  had  devolved,  impracticable  to 
bring  off  Ensign  Warren^s  party  without 
risking  the  annihilation  of  his  own,  which 
had  already  sustained  so  rapid  and  severe 
a  loss  in  officers;  he  therefore  returned 
forthwith  to  cantonments.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  another  attempt  was  made 
by  a  party  of  the  5th  light  cavalry ;  but 
they  encountered  so  severe  a  fire  from  the 
neighbouring  enclosures  as  obliged  them 
to  return  without  effecting  their  desired 
object,  with  the  loss  of  eight  troopers 
killed  and  fourteen  badly  wounded.  Cap- 
tain Boyd,  the  assistant  commissary-ge- 
neral, having  meanwhile  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  General's  intention  to 
give  up  the  fort,  hastened  to  lay  before 
him  the  disastrous  consequences  that 
would  ensue  from  so  doing.     He  stated 
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that  the  place  contained^  betides  large 
supplies  of  wheat  and  attah,  all  his  stores 
of  rum,  medicine,  clothing,  &c,  the  value 
of  which  might  be  estimated  at  four  Iscs 
of  rupees ;  that  to  abandon  such  valuable 
property  would  not  only  expose  the  foree 
to  the  immediate  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  would  infallibly  inspire  the 
enemy  with  tenfold  courage.  He  added 
that  we  had  not  above  two  daya*  supply 
of  provisions  in  cantonments,  and  that 
neither  himself  nor  Captain  Johnson  of 
the  Shah*s  commissariat  had  any  prospect 
of  procuring  them  elsewhere  under  exist- 
ing circumstances.  In  consequence  of 
this  strong  representation  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Boyd,  the  General  sent  immediate 
orders  to  Ensign  Warren  to  hold  out  the 
fort  to  the  la«t  extremity.  (Ensign  War- 
ren, it  must  be  remarked,  denied  having 
received  this  note.)  Early  in  the  night  a 
letter  was  received  from  him  to  the  effect 
that  he  believed  the  enemy  were  busily 
engaged  in  mining  one  of  the  towers,  and 
that  such  was  the  alarm  among  the  sepoys 
that  several  of  them  had  actually  made 
their  escape  over  the  wall  to  canton- 
ments ;  that  the  enemy  were  making  pre- 
parations to  burn  down  the  gate;  and 
that,  considering  the  temper  of  his  men, 
he  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  hold  oat 
many  hours  longer,  unless  reinforced  with- 
out delay.  In  reply  to  this  be  was  in- 
formed that  he  would  be  reinforced  by 

two  A.M. 

'*  At  about  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  there  was 
an  assembly  of  staff  and  other  oflScers  at 
the  General's  house,  when  the  Envoy 
came  in  and  expressed  his  serious  convic- 
tion, that  unless  Mahomed  Shereef*s  fort 
were  taken  that  very  night,  we  should  lose 
the  commissariat  fort,  or  at  all  events  be 
unable  to  bring  out  of  it  provisions  for  the 
troops.  The  disaster  of  the  morning  ren- 
dered the  General  extremely  unwilling  to 
expose  his  officers  and  men  to  any  similar 
peril;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
urged  that  the  darkness  of  the  night 
would  nullify  the  enemy's  fire,  who  would 
also  most  likely  be  taken  unawares,  as  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  the  Affghans  to 
maintain  a  very  strict  watch  at  night.  A 
man  in  Captain  Johnson's  employ  was 
accordingly  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the 
place.  He  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
with  the  intelligence  that  about  twenty 
men  were  seated  outside  the  fort  near  the 
gate,  smoking  and  talking ;  and,  from  what 
he  overheard  of  thoir  conversation,  he 
judged  the  garrison  to  be  very  small,  and 
unable  to  resist  a  sudden  onset.  The  de- 
bate was  now  resumed,  but  another  hour 
passed  and  the  General  could  not  make  up 
his  mind.  A  second  spy  was  dispatched, 
whose  report  tended  to  corrobonte  wbaf 
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Ike  fint  had  Mid.      I  wai  then  lent  to 
Urateaant  Storty  the  engineer^  who  was 

riy  reooTcred  from  his  woandty  for  his 
He  at  first  expressed  himself 
is  fftTOiir  of  an  immediate  attack^  bat,  on 
hteriag  that  some  of  the  enemy  were  on 
tW  watch  at  the  gate,  he  jndged  it  pru- 
deat  to  defer  the  aseaalt  till  an  early  hour 
is  the  mondng  :  this  decided  the  General, 
tkeagh  not  before  several  hours  had  slip- 
ped away  In  fmitlees  discossion. 

**  Orders  were  at  last  given  for  a  de- 
lidinient  to  be  in  readiness  at  four  a.m. 
at  the  Kohistan  gate ;  and  Captain  Bellew, 
deputy,  assistant    qnarteroiaster*  general, 
vtloDteered   to  blow  open  the  gate ;  an- 
ether  party  of  H.M-'s  44th  were  at  the 
•sae  time  to  iasne  by  a  cut  in  the  south 
iiee  of  the  rampart,  and  march  simulta- 
iseasly  towards  the  commissariat  fort,  to 
reiaftiree   the    garrison.      Morning    had, 
bewever,  well  dawned  ere  the  men  conid 
W  got  vnder  arms ;  and  they  were  on  the 
psiat  of  inarching  off,  when  it  was  re- 
parted  that  Ensign  Warren  had  just  ar^ 
rircd  in  cantonments  with  his  garrison, 
having  evacuated  the  fort.     It  seems  that 
the  enemy  hsd  actually  set  fire  to  the  gate ; 
sad  &istgn  Warren,  seeing  no  prospect 
of  a  reinforcement,   and   expecting   the 
eaeny  every  moment  to  nish  in,  led  out 
his  sKn  by  a  hole  which  he  had  prepared 
XB  the  walL     Being  called  upon  in  a  pub- 
Ee  letter  from  the  assistant  adjutant-ge- 
neral to  state  his  reasons  for  abandoning 
his  poet,  he  replied  that  he  was  ready  to 
do  so  before  a  court  of  enquiry,  which  he 
requested  might  be  assembled  to  investi- 
gate his  conduct;  it  was  not,  however, 
deemed  expedient  to  comply  with  his  re** 
qeest. 

"  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  our  feeble 
sad  ineffisctnal  defence  of  this  fort,  and 
the  valuable  booty  It  yielded,  was  the  first 
JTltd  blow  to  our  supremacy  at  Cahul, 
sad  at  ooee  determined  those  chiefs—and 
sore  particularly  the  Kuzzilbashes— who 
kad  hitherto  remained  neutral,  to  join  in 
the  general  combination  to  drive  us  from 
the  country. 
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**  Nov.  5.— It  no  sooner  became 
fenenUj  known  that  the  commbsa- 
riat  forty  upon  which  we  were  depen- 
dent for  lappliea,  had  been  abandon- 
ed, than  one  uniTersal  feeling  of  in- 
tfgnation  penraded  thegarriaon.  Nor 
ean  I  deaeribe»**  says  Lieutenant 
Ejra^  **  the  impadence  of  the  troops^ 
bat  eepeeiallj  of  the  native  portion, 
to  be  led  oat  for  its  recapture — a  feel- 
ing that  was  bj  no  means  diminiahed 
bj  feeing  the  A^hans  crossing  and 
i»<w»iring  the  road  between   the 


commissariat  fort  and  the  gate  of  the 
Shah  Bngh^  laden  with  the  provisions 
upon  which  had  depended  our  ability 
to  make  a  protracted  defence." 

That  the  whole  commissariat  should 
have  been  deposited  in  a  detached 
fort  is  extraordinary  and  inexcusable, 
but  that  the  garrison  of  that  fort 
should  not  have  been  reinforced,  is 
even  more  unintelligible ;  and  that 
a  sufficient  force  was  not  at  once 
sent  to  succour  and  protect  it  when 
attacked,  is  altogether  unaccountable. 
General  Elphinstone  was  disabled  by 
his  infirmities  from  efficiently  dischar- 
ging the  duties  that  had  devolved 
upon  him,  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  ready  to  act  upon  the  suggestion 
of  others.  What  then  were  his  staff 
about? — some  of  them  are  said  to  have 
had  little  difficulty  or  delicacy  in  urg- 
ing their  own  views  upon  their  com- 
mander. Did  they  not  suggest  to  him 
in  time  the  importance,  the  necessity, 
of  saving  the  commissariat  at  all  ha- 
zards ? 

At  the  suggestion  of  Lieutenant 
Eyre,  it  was,  determined  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  Mahomed  Shereefs  fort 
by  blowing  open  the  gate,  Mr  Eyre 
volunteering  to  keep  the  road  clear 
for  the  storming  party  with  the  guns. 
**  The  General  agreed ;  a  storming 
party  under  Major  Swayne>  6th  na- 
tive infantry,  was  ordered ;  the  powder 
bags  were  got  ready,  and  at  noon  we 
issued  from  the  western  gate."  **  For 
twenty  minutes  the  guns  were  worked 
under  a  very  sharp  fire  from  the  fort;  ** 
but  **  Major  Swayne,  instead  of  rush- 
ing forward  with  his  men  as  had  been 
agreed,  had  in  the  mean  time  remain-* 
ed  stationary,  under  cover  of  the  wall 
by  the  road-side.**  The  Genera],  see- 
ing that  the  attempt  had  failed,  re- 
called the  troops  into  cantonments. 

**  Nov.  6. — It  was  now  determined 
to  take  the  fort  of  Mahomed  Sbereef  by 
regular  breach  and  assault."  A  prac- 
ticable breach  was  effected,  and  a 
storming  party  composed  of  one  com- 
pany H.M.  44th,  under  Ensign  Ra- 
ban,  one  ditto  5th  native  infantry,  un- 
der Lieutenant  Deas,  and  one  ditto 
37th  native  infantry,  under  Lieutenant 
Steer,  the  whole  commanded  by  Ma- 
jor Griffiths,  speedily  carried  the  place. 
**  Poor  Raban  was  shot  through  the 
heart  when  conspicuously  waving  a 
flag  on  the  summit  of  the  breach.** 

As  this  fort  adjoined  the  Sbah 
Baghf  it  was  deemed  adviaable  to  dis- 
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lodge  the  enemy  from  the  latter  if 
possible.  This  was  partially  effettedy 
audy  had  adyantage  been  taken  of  the 
opportunity  to  occupy  the  buildings 
of  the  garden  gateway^  **  immediate 
re- possession  could  have  been  taken 
of  the  commissariat  fort  opposite, 
which  had  not  yet  been  emptied  of 
half  its  contents." 

In  the  mean  time,  our  cavalry  were 
engaged  in  an  a£Pair  with  the  enemy's 
horse,  in  which  we  appear  to  have 
had  the  advantage.  <'  The  officers 
gallantly  headed  their  men«  and  en« 
countered  about  an  equal  number  of 
the  enemy  who  advanced  to  meet 
them.  A  hand-to-hand  encounter 
took  place,  which  ended  in  the  Af- 
ghan horse  retreating  to  the  plain* 
leaving  the  hill  in  our  possession.  In 
this  affiiir.  Captain  Anderson  person- 
ally engaged  and  slew  the  brother  in- 
law of  Abdoolah  Khan.'* 

But  the  Affghans  collected  from  va- 
rious quarters  ;  the  Juzallchees,*  un- 
der Captain  M'Kenzie,  were  driven 
with  great  loss  from  the  Shah  Bagh 
which  they  had  entered ;  and  a  gnn 
which  had  been  employed  to  clear 
that  enclosure  was  with  difficulty 
saved.  Our  troops  having  been  drawn 
np  on  the  plain,  remained  prepared  to 
receive  an  attack  from  the  enemy, 
who  gradually  retired  as  the  night 
closed  in. 

Nov,  8. — An  attempt  was  made  by 
the  enemy  to  mine  a  tower  of  the  fort 
that  had  been  taken,  which  they  conld 
not  have  done  had  the  gate  of  tlie 
Shah  Bagh  bien  occupied.  The 
chief  cause  of  anxiety  now  was  the 
empty  state  of  the  granary.  Even 
with  high  bribes  and  liberal  pay- 
ment, the  Envoy  could  not  procure 
sufficient  for  daily  consumption.  The 
plan  of  the  enemy  now  was  to  starve 
us  out,  and  the  chiefs  exerted  all 
their  influence  to  prevent  our  being 
feupplied. 

No\).  9.  —  The  Geuerars  weak 
state  of  health  rendered  it  necessary 
to  relieve  him  from  the  command  of 
the  garrison,  and  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  Envoy,  Brigadier  Shel- 
ton  was  summoned  from  the  Bala 
Hissar,  ''  in  the  hope  that,  by  hear- 
tily co-operating  with  the  Envoy  and 
General,  he  would  strengthen  their 
hands  and  rouse  the  sinking  confi- 
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deuce  of  the  troops.  He  entered 
cantonmenta  this  morning,  bringing 
with  him  one  H.  A.  gun,  one  monn- 
tain-train  ditto,  one  company  H.  M.ll 

44th,  the  Shah's  6th  infantrr,  tnd  % 
small  supply  of  attah  (flour.)  ' 

''  November  10. — Heneeforward  Briee- 
dier  Sheltoo  bora  a  coDtpicuous  part  ia 
the  drama,  upon  the  issue  of  which  m  mneh 
depended.  Ha  had,  however,  from  tht 
very  first,  seemed  to  deepair  of  the  force 
beipg  able  to  hold  out  the  winter  at  Cabal, 
and  strenuously  advocated  an^immediate 
retreat  to  Jellalabad. 

*'  This  sort  of  detpondeDcy  proved,  lu- 
happily,  very  infection!.  It  eoon  spread  its 
baneful  influence  among  the  oMcers,  and 
was  by  them  communicated  to  the  soldiery. 
The  number  of  croakerg  in  garrisoa  bt- 
came  perfectly  frightful,  lugubrious  lotAM 
and  dismal  prophecies  being  enoountcred 
every  where.  The  severe  losses  sustained 
by  H.M.*8  44th  under  Captain  8 Wayne,  oa 
the  4th  instant,  had  very  much  discouraged 
the  men  of  that  regiment  i  aud  it  is  a  la- 
mentable fact  that  some  of  those  £qro« 
pean  soldiers,  who  were  naturally  expected 
to  exhibit  to  their  native  brethren  in  arsos 
an  example  of  endurance  and  fortitndab 
were  among  the  first  to  loo&e  confldtnet, 
and  give  vent  to  feelinga  of  diacontent  st 
the  duties  imposed  on  iheni.  The  evil 
seed,  once  sprung  up,  became  more  aad 
more  difficult  to  eradicate,  showing  daily 
more  and  more  how  completely  demorai- 
ixing  to  the  British  soldier  is  the  very  idea 
of  a  retreat. 

**  Sir  William  Nacnoghten  and  his  saite 
were  altogether  opposed  to  Brigadier 
Shelton  in  this  matter,  it  being  in  his  (the 
Envoy's)  estimation  a  duty  we  owed  the 
Government  to  retain  our  post,  at  what- 
soever risk.  This  diflerenee  of  opinko, 
on  a  question  of  auch  vital  Importaaea^ 
was  attended  with  unhappy  results,  insa- 
much  as  it  deprived  the  General,  in  his 
hour  of  need,  uf  the  strength  which  aaa- 
nimity  imparts,  and  produced  an  uneom- 
municative  and  disheartening  reserve  in 
an  emergency  which  demanded  the  freest 
interchange  of  counsel  and  ideas." 

On  the  morning  of  this  day,  laige 
parties  of  the  enemy's  horse  and  loot 
occupied  the  heights  to  tho  east  and 
to  the  west  of  the  cantonments,  whieb, 
it  was  supposed,  they  intended  to  M*> 
sault.  No  attack  was  made ;  bat  «*  oil 
the  eastern  quarter,  partis  ef  Uie 
enemy,  moving  down  Into  the  pUhi, 
occupied  all  the  forts  in  that  direcdoB. 


Aflghan  riflemen. 


...   At  tills  tune,   not   above  two 

^proTuioas  remained  in  gariisoo  ; 

iidit  wai  Terjr  clear,  that  unless  the 

CMOJ  were  qaickly  driven  out  from 

tkor  lev  possession,   ^re  should  soon 

be  completely' hemmed  in  on  all  sides.** 

ActfaeEovoj's  urgent  desire*  he  tak- 

Bftbe entire  responsibility  on  himself, 

(keGenenl  ordered  a  force,  under  Bri- 

fieier  Sbehoo,    to    storm  the  Rika- 

tahteforty  which  ^ras  ^rithin  musket- 

ikot  of  the  cantonments,   and  from 

vhieli  availing-  fire  had   been  poured 

ko  the  Miision    cona pound  hy  the 

Alj^s.    About    noon,    the  troops 

MMbled  at    the    eastern   gate ;    a 

ttraing  party    of    two     companies 

iweteh  regiment   taking  the  lead> 

preceded  bj    Ciptain     Bellew,    who 

tarried  forward  to  blow  open  the  gate 

-botminiiig  the  ^ate^  he  blew  open 

I  mil  wicket,    through  which  not 

■ore  thin  two    or   three  men  could 

CKet abreast,  and  these  in  a  stooping 

pwtoe.    A  sharp   fire   was  kept  up 

ftva  the  walls,  and  naany  of  the  bra- 

mtfeUin  attempting   to  force  their 

ntnace  through    the     wicket ;    hut 

Coiosel  Mackerel!  of   the  44th,  and 

UotenaDt   Bird  of    the  Shah's  Gth 

iBbBtry,with  a  handful  of  Europeans 

ud  a  few  sepoys,  forced  their  way 

BMhe  garrison  fied  through  the  gate 

viuch  vas  at  the  opposite  side,  and 

Cdonel  Ifackerell  and  his  little  ^arty 

closed  it,  securiog  the  chain  with  a 

bayonet ;  but,  at  this  moment,  some 

ASghan  horse    charged    round   the 

eorner— the  cry  of  cavalry  was  raised 

-"the  Europeans   gave  way  simul- 

toeoosly  with  the  sepoys — a  bugler 

of  the  6ih  infantry,  through  misuke, 

Muded  the  retreat — and  it  became 

fct  I  time,  a  scene  of  sauve  quipeut," 

In  Tain  did  the  officers  encfeaTour  to 

nllv  the  men,  and  to  lead  them  back 

to  the  fescue  of   their  commanding- 

(>fieer  and  their  comrades ;  only  one 

BaSf  private    Stewart  of  the  44th, 

fiflened  to  the  appeal  and  returned. 

**Let  me  here  (says  Lieutenant 
Eyre)  do  Brigadier  Shelton  Justice : 
Ins  acknowledged  courage  redeemed 
the  day."*  After  great  efforts,  at  last 
W  rallied  them— ^again  advancing  to 
ths  attack,  again  they  faltered.  A 
third  time  did  the  Brigadier  brin^  on 
hii  Ben  to  the  assault,  which  now 
proTcd  succeasful ;  but  while  this  dis- 
ffraceful  scene  was  passing  outside  the 
ion,  the  enemy  had  forced  their  way 
into  it,  and  had  cut  to  pieces  Colonel 
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Mackerell  and  all  his  little  party,  ex- 
cept Lieutenant  Bird,  who,  with  one 
sepoy,  was  found  in  a  barricaded 
apartment,  where  these  two  brave 
men  had  defended  themselves  till  the 
return  of  the  troops,  killing  above 
thirty  of  the  enemy  by  the  fire  of 
their  two  muskets. 

Our  loss  on  this  occasion  was  not 
less  than  200  killed  and  wounded ; 
but  the  results  of  this  success,  though 
dearly  purchased,  were  important. 
Four  neighbouring  forts  were  imme- 
diately evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and 
occupied  by  our  troops  :  they  were 
found  to  contain  UOO  maunds  of 
grain,  of  which  about  one-half  was 
removed  into  cantonments  immedi- 
ately ;  but  Brigadier  Shelton  not  hav- 
ing thought  it  prudent  to  place  a  guard 
for  the  protection  of  the  remainder,  it 
was  carried  off  during  the  night  by 
the  Affghans.  *' Permanent  posses- 
sion was,  however,  taken  of  the  Kika- 
bashee  and  Zoolfikar  forts,  and  the 
towers  of  the  remainder  were  blown 
up  on  the  following  day.*' 

It  cannot  fail  to  excite  surprise, 
that  these  forts,  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  occupied  by  the  enemy  till 
the  lOthj  were  not  either  occupied  or 
destroyed  by  the  British  troops  before 
that  day. 

Aov.  13. — The  enemy  appeared  in 
great  force  on  the  western  heights, 
where,  having  posted  two  guns,  they 
fired  into  cantonments  with  consider- 
able precision.  At  the  entreaty  of 
the  Envoy,  it  was  determined  to  at- 
tack them — a  force,  under  Brigadier 
Shelton,  moved  out  for  that  purpose 
—the  advance,  under  Major  Thain, 
ascended  the  hill  with  great  gallantry ; 
**  but  the  enemy  resolutely  stood 
their  gronnd  at  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  and  unflinchingly  received  the 
discharge  of  our  mubketry,  which, 
strange  to  say,  even  at  the  short 
range  of  ten  or  twelve  yards,  did  little 
or  no  execution.*' 

The  fire  of  our  gnns,  however, 
threw  the  Affghans  into  confusion. 
A  charge  of  cavalry  drove  them  up 
the  hill,  and  the  infantry  advancing, 
carried  the  height,  the  enemy  retreat- 
ing along  the  ridge,  closely  followed 
by  our  troops,  and  abandoning  their 

§uns  to  us ;  but,  owing  to  the  miscon- 
nct  of  the  troops,  only  one  of  them 
was  carried  away,  the  men  refusing 
to  advance  to  drag  off  the  other, 
which  was  therefore  spiked  by  Lieu- 
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tenant  Eyre^  with  the  aid  of  one  ar- 
tilleryman. 

"  Thii  was  the  last  succeci  our  arms 
were  destined  to  experience.  Hencefor- 
ward it  becomes  my  weary  task  to  relate 
a  catalogue  of  errors,  disasters,  and  diffi- 
culties, which,  following  close  upon  each 
other,  disgusted  our  officers,  disheartened 
our  Boldiers,  and  finally  sunk  us  all  into 
irretrieTable  ruin,  as  though  Heaven  itself, 
by  a  combination  of  evil  circumstances,  for  ^ 
its  own  inscrutable  purposes,  had  planned 
our  downfall. 

"  November  \(dth — The  impression 
made  on  the  enemy  by  the  action  of  the 
13th  was  so  far  salutary,  that  they  did  not 
venture  to  annoy  oi  again  for  several  days. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  respite  to 
throw  magazine  supplies  from  time  to  time 
into  the  Bala  Hissar,  a  duty  which  was 
ably  performed  by  Lieutenant  Walker, 
with  a  resalah  of  irregular  horse,  under 
cover  of  night.  But  even  in  this  short 
interval  of  comparative  rest,  such  was  the 
wretched  construction  of  the  cantonment, 
that  the  mere  ordinary  routine  of  garrison 
duty,  and  the  necessity  of  closely  manning 
our  long  line  of  rampart  both  by  day  and 
night,  was  a  severe  trial  to  the  health  and 
patience  of  the  troops;  especially  now  that 
the  winter  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
uniuual  severity.  There  seemed,  indeed, 
every  probability  of  an  early  fall  of  snow, 
to  which  all  looked  forward  with  dread, 
as  the  harbinger  of  fresh  difficulties  and  of 
augmented  suflfering. 

"  These  considerations,  and  the  mani- 
fest superiority  of  the  Bala  Hissar  as  a 
military  position,  led  to  the  early  discus- 
sion of  the  expediency  of  abandoning  the 
cantonment,  and  consolidating  our  forces  in 
the  above-mentioned  stronghold.  The 
Envoy  himself  was,  from  the  first,  greatly 
in  favour  of  this  move,  until  overruled  by 
the  many  objections  urged  against  it  by  the 
military  authorities ;  to  which,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  letter  from  him  presently  quoted, 
he  learned  by  degrees  to  attach  some 
weight  himself;  but  to  the  very  last  it  was 
a  measure  that  had  many  advocates,  and  I 
venture  to  state  my  own  firm  belief  that, 
had  we  at  this  time  moved  into  the  Bala 
Hissar,  Cabu)  would  have  been  still  in  our 
possession. 

''But  Brigadier  Shelton  having  firmly 
set  his  face  against  the  movement  firom 
the  first  moment  of  its  proposition,  all 
serious  idea  of  it  was  gradually  abandoned, 
though  it  continued  to  the  very  last  a  sub- 
ject of  common  discussion*" 

**  Nov.  18. — Accounts  were  this  day 
received  from  Jellalabad,  that  Gene- 
ral Sale,  having  sallied  from  the  town, 
had  repulsed  the  enemy  with  consi- 
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derable  loss.  .  •  •  The  hope 
of  his  return  had  tended  much  to  sup- 
port our  spirits  ;  our  disappointment 
was  therefore  great,  to  learn  that  all 
expectation  of  aid  from  that  quarter 
was  at  an  end.  Our  eyes  were  now 
turned  towards  the  Kandahar  foree 
as  our  last  resource^  though  an  ad- 
vance from  that  quarter  seemed 
scarcely  practicable  so  late  in  the 
year." 

The  propriety  of  attacking  Ma- 
homed Khan*s  fort,  the  possession  of 
which  would  have  opened  an  easy 
communication  with  the  Bala  Hissar, 
was  discussed ;  but,  on  some  sudden 
objection  raised  by  Lieutenant  Stnrt 
of  the  engineers,  the  project  w» 
abandoned. 

On  the  19th,  a  letter  was  addressed 
by  the  Envoy  to  the  General,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  seems  not  to  be  very  ap- 
parent. He  raises  objections  to  a  re- 
treat either  to  Jellalabad  or  to  the 
Bala  Hissar,  and  expresses  a  decided 
objection  to  abandon  the  cantonment 
under  any  circumstances,  if  food  can 
be  procured ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  that  his  hopes  of 
successful  resistance  had  even  now 
become  feeble,  and  he  refers  to  the 
possibility  that  succours  may  arrive 
from  Kandahar,  or  that  ''something 
might  turn  up  in  our  favour." 

The  village  of  Beymaroo,  (or  Hns- 
bandless,  from  a  beautiful  vii^n  who 
was  nursed  there,)  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  cantonments,  had  been  onr 
chief  source  of  supply,  to  which  the 
enemy  had  in  some  measure  put  a 
stop  by  occupying  it  every  morning. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  endea- 
vour to  anticipate  them  bj  taking 
possession  of  it  before  their  arrival. 
For  this  purpose,  a  party  moved  out 
under  Mm'or  Swayne  of  the  5th  native 
infantry ;  but  the  Major,  <*  it  would 
seem,  by  his  own  account,  found  the 
village  already  occupied,  and  the  en- 
trance blocked  up  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  considered  it  out  of  his  power 
to  force  a  passage."    It  does  not  ap- 

?ear  that  the  attempt  was  madle. 
jater  in  the  day  there  was  some  skir- 
mishing in  the  plain,  in  the  conrse  of 
which  Lieutenant  Eyre  was  wounded. 
'<  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Maho- 
med Akber  Khan,  second  son  of  the 
late  Ameer  Dost  Mahomed  Khan, 
arrived  in  Cabul  this  night  (22d  Nov.) 
from  Bameean.  This  man  was  des- 
tined to  exercise  an  evil  inflaencd 
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ortr  cmr  future  fortunes.  The  crisii 
ufour  struggle  was  already  nigh  at 
ban  J." 

•*.Vi>r.  2 J. — This  day  decided  the 
Cue  of  the  Cabul  force.*'  It  had  been 
4ec«rmined  by  aconocil,  at  the  special 
rkfcuinmeiidatioo  of  the  Eovoy,  that  a 
iiKce  under  Brigadier  Shelton  should 
ttoroB  the  Tillage  of  Beymaroo^  and 
■siorain  the  hill  aboTe  it  against  any 
oambers  of  the  enemy  that  might  ap- 
pear. At  two  A.M. 9  the  troops*  moved 
out  of  cantonmeotfly  ascended  the  hill 
bj  tbe  gorge*  dragging  up  the  gun* 
aid  moved  along  the  ridge  to,  a 
|io«Dt  overlooking  the  village.  A 
t^irp  fire  of  grape  created  great  con- 
ftL«i';D,  and  it  was  suggested  by  Cap* 
tvu  Bvllew  and  others  to  General 
Sirl^gii.  to  storm  the  village^  while 
thf  evident  panic  of  the  enemy  last- 
ed. To  this  the  Brigadier  did  not 
actede. 

W  hen  day  broke,  the  enemy»  whose 
sa'Dunition    had    failed,    wore  seen 
bdrrjio^  fro'ii  the  village  —  not  40 
nea  reoiiiued.     A  storming  party* 
nnder  Majors  Swayne  and  Kershaw* 
vas  ordered  to  carry  the  village;  but 
M^jor  Swayne  missed  the  gate*  which 
vu  open*  and  arrived  at  a  barricaded 
wieketf  which  he  had  no  means  of 
LrutQg.     Major  Swayne  was  wound* 
td,  and  lost  some  men*  and  was  ulti- 
mitely  recalled.     Leaving  a  reserve 
of  three  companies  of  the  37th  native 
icCintry*   under  Major  Kershaw*  at 
the  point  overhanging  Beymaroo*  the 
Brigadier  moved  back  with  the  rest 
of  tbe  troops  and  the  gun  to  the  part 
ofthe  hill  which  overlooked  the  gorge. 
U  was  suggested  to  raise  a  sungar  or 
breastwork  to  protect  the  troops*  for 
vhich  purpose  the  sappers  had  been 
taken  out*  but  it  was  not  done.    Im- 
OMise  numbers  of  the  enemy,  issuing 
from  tbe  city*  had  now  crowned  the 
opposite  hill— in  all*  probably  10,000 
BKo.     Our  skirmishers  were  kept  out 
with  great  difficulty*  and  chiefly  by 
the  exertions  and  example  of  Colonel 
Oliver.     The  remainder  of  the  troops 
Were  formed  into  two  squares,  and 
the  cavalry  drawn  up  en  maue  im- 
mediately in  their  rear*  and  all  suf- 
fered severely — the  vent  of  the  only 
gmi  became  too  hot  to  be  served.     A 
party  of  cavalry  under   Lieutenant 
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Walker  was  recalled  to  prevent  its 
destruction,  and  a  demonstration  of 
the  Atf^hau  cavalry  on  our  right  flank* 
which  had  been  exposed  by  the  recall 
of  Lieutenant  Walker,  was  repulsed 
by  a  fire  of  shrapnell,  which  mortally 
wounded  a  chiet  of  consequence.  The 
enemy  surrounded  the  troops  on  three 
sides.     The  men  were  faint  with  fa- 
tigue and  thirst — tbe  Afighan  skir- 
mishers pressed  on,   and  our's  gave 
way.     The  men  could  not  be  got  to 
charge  bayonets.     The  enemy  made 
a  rush  at  the  guns,  the  cavalry  were 
ordered  to  charge,  but  would  not  fol- 
low their  oflicers.     Tbe  first  square 
and  the  cavalry  gave  wav,  and  were 
with  difficulty  rallied  behind  the  se- 
cond pquarc,  leaving  the  gun  in  the 
bands  of  the  enemy,  who  immediately 
carried    off  the  limber  and   horses. 
News  of  Abdoolah    Khan*s   wound 
spread   araong^st  the  Aflghans,   who 
now  retired.   Our  men  resumed  cour- 
age, and  regained  possession  of  the 
gun;  and  fresh   ammunition   having 
arrived  from  cantonments,  it  again 
opened  on  the  enemy:  but  our  cavalry 
would  not  act,  and  the  infantry  were 
too  much  exhausted  and  disheartened 
to  make  a  forward  movement,  and  too 
few  in  number.     The  whole  force  of 
the    enemy  came  on   with  renewed 
vigour— tho  front  of   the  advanced 
square  had  been  literally  mowed  down* 
and  most  of  the  gallant  artillerymen 
had  fallen.     The  gun  was  scarcely 
limbered  up  preparatory  to  retreat* 
when  a  rush  from  the  Ghazees  broke 
the  first  S(|uare.     All  order  was  at  an 
end,  the  entreaties  and  commands  of 
the  officers  were  unheeded,  and  an 
utter  rout  ensued  down  the  hill  to- 
wards the  cantonments,  the  enemy's 
cavalry  making  a   fearful  slaughter 
among  the  unresisting  fugitives.  The 
retreat  of  Major  Kershaw*s  party  was 
cut  ofi^,  and  bis  men  were  nearly  all 
destroyed.  The  mingled  tide  of  flight 
and  pursuit  seemed  to  be  about  to 
enter  the  cantonments  together ;  but 
the  pursuers  were  checked  by  the  fire 
of  the  Shah's  5th  infantry  and  the  ju- 
zailchees,  and  by  a  charge  of  a  fresh 
troop    of  cavalry  under   Lieutenant 
Hardyman,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
his  own  men  rallied  by  Lieutenant 
Walker*  who  fell  in  that  encounter. 


*  Five  eompanies  44th ;  six  companiei  5th  native  infantry ;  six  companies  37th  na« 
IT*  infantry;  100  sippers;  2 J  iqaadrons  cavalry ^  one  gun. 
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Osman  Khan,  too,  a  chief  whose  men 
were  amongst  the  foremost^  yoIud- 
tarily  haltea  them  and  drew  them  off^ 
'<  which  may  be  reckoDed,  indeed> 
(says  Lieutenant  Eyre,)  the  chief  rea- 
son why  all  of  our  people  who  on 
that  day  went  forth  to  battle  were  not 
destroyed.^  The  gun  and  the  second 
limber  which  had  arri?ed  from  the 
cantonments,  in  attempting  to  gallop 
down  hilly  was  overturned  and  lost. 
«  Our  loss  was  tremendous  —  the 
greater  part  of  the  wounded,  includ- 
ing Colonel  OliYer,  having  been  left 
in  the  fieldj  where  they  were  miser- 
ably cut  to  pieces.*** 

Thus  terminated  in  disaster  the 
military  struggle  at  Cabul«  and  then 
commenced  that  series  of  negotiations 
not  less  disastrous^  which  led  to  the 
murder  of  the  Envoy,  to  the  retreat 
of  the  army*  and  to  its  ultimate  anni- 
hilation. In  Lieutenant  Eyre's  ac- 
count of  their  military  operations,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  evidence  of 
promptitude,  vigour,  or  decision,  skill 
or  judgment,  in  the  commanders ;  and 
we  have  abundant  evidence  of  a  la- 
mentable want  of  discipline  and  pro- 
per spirit  in  the  troops,  especially 
amongst  the  Europeans.  Instances 
of  high  personal  courage  and  gallan- 
try amongst  the  officers  are  numerous, 
and  they  always  will  be,  when  the  oc- 
casion requires  them ;  but  if  the  facts 
of  this  narrative  had  been  given  with- 
out the  names,  no  man  would  have  re- 
cognised in  it  the  operations  of  a 
British  army. 
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*'  Ncfv,  24.— Oht  troops  (laji  Ejre)  had 
now  lost  all  confidence ;  and  even  such  of  tke 
officer!  M  had  hitherto  indulged  the  hope 
of  a  fATourable  turn  in  our  affairs,  began 
at  last  reluctantly  to  entertain  gloomy  fore- 
boding! as  to  our  future  fiite.  Our  foret 
resembled  a  ship  in  danger  of  wrecking 
among  rocks  and  sboali,  for  want  of  an 
able  pilot  to  guide  it  safely  throagfa  them. 
Even  now,  at  the  elevenUi  hour,  had  tlM 
helm  of  affairs  been  grisped  by  a  \mmk 
competent  to  the  important  task,  we  miglit 
perhaps  have  iteered  clear  of  deatroctiaa ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  any  soeh  delivertr, 
it  was  but  too  evident  tlut  Heaven  alone 
eould  Mtve  ■!  by  somo  aaforceeea  intor- 
posiiion.  The  !pirit  of  the  mea  was  gone  ; 
the  influence  of  the  officers  over  them 
declined  daily;  and  that  boasted  discip- 
line, which  alone  renders  a  handful  of  our 
troop!  superior  to  an  irregular  multitude, 
began  fast  to  disappear  from  among  as. 
The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  waxed 
bolder  every  day  and  every  hour ;  nor  was 
it  long  ere  we  got  accustomed  to  be 
bearded  with  impunity  from  under  the 
very  ramparts  of  our  garrieon. 

"  Never  were  troops  exposed  to  greater 
hardships  and  dangers;  yet,  sad  to  ssy, 
never  did  soldiers  shed  their  blood  with 
lei!  beneficial  result  than  during  the  in- 
vestment of  the  British  lines  at  CabuL** 

Captain  Conolly  now  wrote  firom 
the  Bala  Hissar,  urging  an  immediate 
retreat  thither  ;  **  but  the  old  objec- 
tions were  still  urged  against  the  mea- 
sure by  Brigadier  Shelton  and  others,** 
thongh  several  of  the  chief  military, 
and  all  the  political  officers,  approved 


*  In  Mr  Eyre's  observation!  on  thi!  disastrou!  affair,  he  enumerates  six  errors, 
which  he  say!  must  present  themselves  to  the  most  unpractised  military  eye.  "  The 
first,  and  perhapi  the  moet  fatal  mitttake  of  all,  wa!  the  taking  only  one  gun ;  **  but  he 
admits  that  there  was  only  one  gun  ready,  and  that,  if  the  Brigadier  had  waited  for  the 
second,  he  must  have  postponed  the  enterprise  for  a  day.  This  would  probably  have 
been  the  more  prudent  course. 

The  !econd  error  wai,  that  advantage  was  not  taken  of  the  panic  in  the  village,  to 
storm  it  at  once  in  the  dark ;  but  it  appears  from  his  own  account,  that  there  were  not 
more  than  forty  men  remaining  in  the  village  when  it  was  attacked,  afler  daylight, 
and  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  that  attack,  was  Major  Swayne's  haviag  miss- 
ed the  gate,  a  misfortune  which  was,  certainly,  at  least  as  likely  to  kavo  oocmvod  In 
the  dark. 

The  third  was,  that  the  sappers  were  not  employed  to  raise  a  breaaiwoill  for  the 
protection  of  the  troops.     This  objection  appears  to  be  well  fiocinded. 

The  fourth  was,  that  the  infantry  were  formed  Into  squares,  to  reaat  the  dialaDt  ire 
of  infantry,  on  ground  over  which  no  cavalry  could  have  charged  with  cflect.     It  ap- 
pears to  be   so  utterly  unintelbgible  that  any  officer  should  have  been  guilty  of  so 
manifest  an  absurdity,  that  the  circumstances  seem  to  require  further  olBcidation;  bat 
that  the  formation  was  unfortunate,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

F&AUy,  that  the  position  chosen  for  the  cavalry  was  erroneous ;  and  sixthly,  that  the 
retreat  was  too  long  deferred.    Both  these  objections  appear  to  be  just. 
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of  it.     Shah  Shoqjah  wu  impatient 
to  receife  them. 

The  door  to  negotiation  was  opened 
\n  a  letter  to  the  EnYoy  from  Osman 
kiian  Bamkzye^  a  near  relation  of  the 
Btir  king'.  Nnwab  Mahomed  Zuman 
Khan*  who  had  iheltered  Captain 
Drummond  in  hia  own  house  since  the 
first  d^  of  the  ontbreak.  He  took 
credit  to  hunself  for  having  checked 
the  ardoor  of  his  followers  on  the 
preceding  daj,  and  having  thus  saved 
Ike  Britiah  force  from  destruction ;  he 
declared  that  the  chiefs  only  desired 
we  should  quietly  evacuate  the  coun- 
try, leaving  them  to  govern  it  accord* 
log  to  their  own  rules,  and  with  a 
kiig  of  their  own  choosing.  The 
General,  on  being  referred  to,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  cantonments  could 
nuc  he  defended  throughout  the  win- 
ter, and  approved  of  opening  a  nego- 
tiation oo  tho  basis  of  the  evacuation 
of  the  eooutry.  On  the  27th,  two 
deputies  were  sent  by  the  assembled 
chieis  to  confer  with  Sir  W.  Mac- 
na^hten  ;  but  the  terms  they  proposed 
were  such  as  he  could  not  accept. 
Tbe  deputies  took  leave  of  the  Euvoy^ 
with  the  exclamation,  that  '<  we  should 
meet  again  in  battle."  **  We  shall 
■ttu  cTents  meet/'  replied  Sir  William, 
**  at  the  day  of  judgment." 

Jit  night  the  Envoy  received  a  letter, 
proposing  **  that  we  should  deliver  up 
Sbah  Sboojah  and  all  his  £imUy — lay 
dowo  our  armSf  and  make  an  uncondi* 
tional  sorreader — when  they  mighty 
perhaps,  be  induced  to  spare  our  lives, 
sod  allow  us  to  leave  the  country  on 
coBiUtion  of  never  returning.*' 

The  Enroy  replied,  ''that  these 
terms  were  too  dishonourable  to  be 
eotertained  for  a  moment; and  thai;,  if 
they  were  persisted  in,  he  must  again 
appeal  to  arms,  leaving  the  result  to 
the  God  of  battles.  * 

Active  hostilities  were  net  renewed 
tin  the  let  of  Deeeaaber,  when  a  des- 
pOTsSe  effort  was  made  by  the  enemy 
to  gain  poasesaion  ef  the  Bala  Hissar  \ 
bat  tiMy  were  repolecd  by  hl^w 
Ewart  with  considerable  daughter. 
(>n  the  4th,  thev  cannonaded  the  ean- 
tooment  fropa  toe  Beymaroo  bills,  but 
fid  fittle  mischief,  and  at  night  they 
Bade  an  nnanccearfhl  attempt  on  Ma- 
homed Shereef s  forti  On  the  5th, 
th^  completed^  without  oppo^tion, 
the  destruction  of  tbe  bridge  over  the 
Cabul  river.  On  the  6th,  the  garri- 
100  of  Mahomed  ShereeJTs  fort  dis- 
gncefolly  abandoned  lU  the  men  of 
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the  44th  apparently  being  the  first  to 
fiy  ;  and  a  garrison  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, in  tho  bazar  village,  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  following 
their  example.  On  the  7th,  this  post 
of  honour  was  occupied  by  tho  37th 
native  infantry ;  the  44th,  who  had 
hitherto  been  intrusted  with  it,  being 
no  longer  considered  worthy  to  retain 
it. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr  Eyre  to  give 
in  hb  own  words  some  remarks  which 
he  has  thought  it  right  to  make,  with 
reference  to  what  he  has  recorded  of 
the  conduct  of  that  unhappy  regi- 
ment : — 

«  In  the  course  of  tbii  narrative,  I  have 
been  eompellod  by  stern  truth  to  note  down 
facts  nearly  affecting  the  honour  and  inte- 
rests of  a  British  regiment.  It  may,  or 
rather  I  fear  it  mu&t,  inevitably  happen, 
that  my  uureaerved  statements  of  the  Ca- 
bul occurrences  will  prove  unacceptable  to 
many,  whose  private  or  public  feelings  are 
interested  in  glossing  over  or  suppressiug 
the  numerous  errors  committed  and  cen- 
sures deservedly  iacurred.  Hut  my  heart 
tells  me  that  no  paltry  motives  of  rivalry 
or  malice  influence  my  pen  ;  rather  a  sin- 
cere and  honest  desire  to  benefit  tho  public 
service,  by  pointing  out  the  rocks  on 
which  our  reputation  was  wrecked,  the 
means  by  which  our  honour  was  sullied, 
and  our  Indian  empire  endangered,  as  a 
warning  to  future  actors  in  kimilar  scenes. 
In  a  word,  I  believe  that  more  good  is 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  pubiicatiou  of  the 
whole  unmitigated  truth,  than  from  a  mere 
garbled  statement  of  it.  A  kiogdum  has 
been  lost—  an  army  slain ; — and  surely,  if 
I  can  show  that,  had  we  becm  but  true  to 
ourselves,  and  had  vigorous  measures  been 
adopted,  the  result  might  have  been  widely 
different,  I  shall  have  writt:  n  an  instruc- 
tive lesson  to  rulers  and  subject  (•,  to  gene- 
rals and  armies,  and  shall  nut  have  incur- 
red in  vain  the  disapprobation  of  the  self- 
interested  or  the  proud." 

The  Envoy  having  again  appealed 
to  the  General,  again  received  an  an- 
swer, stating  the  impossibility  ot  hold- 
ing out,  and  recommend iui^  that  the 
Envoy  should  loi^e  no  time  in  euterii^g 
into  negotiations.  This  letter  was 
counters^ned  by  BrigadiiTs  Sbelton 
and  Anqueti],  and  Colontl  Chambers. 

On  the  lltb  December,  the  Envoy, 
accompanied  by  Captains  Lawrence, 
Trevor,  and  Mackenzie,  and  a  few 
troopers,  went  out  by  agreement  to 
meet  the  chic•f^  on  the  plain  towards 
the  Sf  ab  Sung  hills.  A  conciliatory 
address  iiom  the  Envoy  was  met  by 

professions  of  pon»on»l  esteem  and  ap-> 
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probation  of  the  views  he  had  laid  be- 
fore them,  and  of  gratitude  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  Ameer  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan  had  been  treated. 
The  Envoy  then  read  to  them  a  sketch 
of  the  proposed  treaty,  which  was  to 
the  following  effect : — 

*'  That  the  British  should  evacuate 
AtTghanistan,  including  Caudahar,  Ghuz- 
nee,  Cabul,  Jellalubdd,  and  all  the  other 
stations  absolutely  within  the  limits  of  tht 
country  so  called  ;  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  return  not  only  unmolested 
to  ln>lia,  but  that  supplies  of  every  de- 
scription should  be  afforded  them  in  their 
road  thither,  certain  men  of  consequence 
accompanying  them  as  hostages  ;  that  the 
Ameer  Dust  Mahomed  Khan,  his  family, 
and  every  Affghan  now  in  exile  for  poli- 
tical offences,  should  be  allowed  to  return 
to  their  country ;  that  Shah  Shoojah  and 
his  family  should  be  allowed  the  option 
of  remaining  at  Cabul,  or  proceeding 
with  the  British  troops  to  Loodiana, 
in  either  case  receiving  from  the  Aff- 
ghan  Government  a  pension  of  one  lac 
of  rupees  per  annum ;  that  means  of  trans- 
port, fur  the  conveyance  of  our  baggage, 
stores,  &c.,  including  that  required  by  the 
royal  family,  in  case  of  their  adopting  the 
latter  alternative,  should  be  furnished  by 
the  existing  Aflghan  Government :  that  an 
amnesty  should  bo  granted  to  all  those 
"who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  on 
account  of  their  attachment  to  Shah  Shoo- 
jah and  his  allies,  the  British;  that  all 
prisoners  should  be  released;  that  no 
British  force  should  be  ever  again  sent 
into  AfTghanibtan,  unless  called  for  by  the 
AflTghan  government,  between  whom  and 
the  British  nation  perpetual  friendship 
should  be  established  on  the  sure  founda- 
tion of  mutual  good  offices." 

After  some  objections  on  the  part 
of  Mahomed  Akber  Khan,  the  terms 
were  agreed  to,  and  it  was  further  ar- 
ranged that  provisions  should  be  sup- 
plied to  our  troops,  and  that  they 
should  evacuate  the  cantonment  in 
three  days. 

Preparations  were  immediately 
commenced  for  the  retreat.  Arms 
were  ordered  to  be  distributed  from 
the  stores,  now  about  to  be  abandoned^ 
to  some  of  the  camp-followers,  and 
such  of  the  soldiers  as  might  require 
them  ;  and  a  disgraceful  scene  of  con- 
fusion and  tumult  followed,  which 
showed  the  fearful  extent  to  which  the 
army  was  disorganized. 

The  troops  in  the  Bala  Hissar  were 
moved  into  cantonments,  not  without 
a  foretaste  of  what  they  had  to  expect 
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on  their  march  to  Jellalabad^  under 
the  safe  conduct  of  Akber  Khan. 

The  demands  of  the  chiefs  now  rose 
from  day  to  day.  They  refused  to 
supply  provisions  until  we  should  fur- 
ther assure  them  of  our  sincerity,  by 
giving  up  every  fort  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  cantonment.  The  troops 
were  accordingly  withdrawn,  the  forts 
were  immediately  occupied  by  the 
Affghans,  and  the  cantonment  thus 
placed  at  their  mercy.  On  the  1 8th, 
the  promised  cattle  for  carriage  had 
not  yet  been  supplied,  and  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  rendered  the  situation  of 
the  troops  more  desperate.  On  the 
19th,  the  Envoy  wrote  an  order  for 
the  evacuation  of  Ghuznee.  On  the 
20th,  the  Envoy  had  another  interview 
with  the  chiefs,  who  now  demanded 
that  a  portion  of  the  guns  and  ammu- 
nition should  be  given  up.  This  also 
was  agreed  to.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  Lieutenant  Sturt  of  the 
engineers  proposed  to  the  General  to 
break  off  the  treaty,  and  march  forth- 
with to  Jellalabad  ;  but  the  proposal 
was  not  approved.  The  arrangements 
for  giving  effect  to  the  treaty  were 
still  carried  on  ;  and  the  Envoy  again 
met  Akber  Khan  and  Osman  Khan 
on  the  plain^  when  Captains  ConoUy 
and  Airey  were  given  up  as  hostages* 
and  the  Envoy  sent  his  carriage  and 
horses,  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  as  presents 
to  Akber  Khan,  who  further  demand- 
ed an  Arab  horse,  the  property  of 
Captain  Grant*  assistant  a^utant- 
general :— ^ 

**  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  22d  De- 
cember,'* (says  Capt.  Mackenzie,  in  a  letter 
to  Lieut.  Eyre,)  "  Capt  James  Skinner* 
who,  after  having  been  concealed  in  Cabal 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  siege,  had 
latterly  been  the  guest  of  Mahomed  Akber* 
arrived  in  cantonments,  accompanied  by 
Mahomed  Sudeeq  Khan,  a  first  coosin  of 
Mahomed  Akber,  and  by  Sir  war  Khan* 
the  Arhanee  merchant,  who,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign,  bad  famished  the 
army  with  camel^  and  who  had  been  much 
in  the  confidence  of  Sir  A.  Bumes,  being* 
in  fact,  one  of  oar  stanchest  friends. 
The  two  latter  remained  in  a  different 
apartment,  while  Skinner  dined  with  the 
Envoy.  During  dinner,  Skinner  jestingly 
remarked  that  he  felt  as  if  laden  with 
combustibles,  being  charged  with  a  m«s« 
sage  flrom  Mahomed  Akber  to  the  Envoy 
of  a  most  portentous  nature. 

**  Even  then  I  remarked  that  the  En- 
voy's eye  glanced  eagerly  towards  Skinner 
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with  an  expreanon  of  hope.  In  fact,  he 
vu  like  a  drowning  man  catching  at  straws. 
Skinmr,  however,  referred  him  io  his  Aff- 
(btn  comf*an!ons,  and  aft<-r  dinner  the  four 
retired  into  a  room  by  themselves.  My 
knowledge  of  what  there  took  place  is 
ftioed  from  poor  Skinner's  own  relation/ 
w  giv^n  dnrixig  my  subsequent  captivity 
vith  him  in  Akber's  house.  Mahomed 
Sodeeq  disclosed  Mahomed  Akber's  pro- 
positioo  to  the  Envoy,  which  was^  that  the 
following  day  Sir  William  should  meet 
lum  (  Mahomed  Akber)  and  a  few  of  his 
iMmediate  friends,  viz.  the  chiefs  of  the 
Eaitem  Giijyea,  outside  the  cantonments, 
vben  a  final  agreement  should  be  made, 
to  at  to  be  fully  understood  by  both  par- 
tis ;  that  Sir  William  should  have  a  con- 
fiderat>le  body  of  troops  in  readiness, 
wtiicb,  on  a  given  signal,  were  to  join  with 
tboM  of  Mahomed  Akber  and  the  Giljyes, 
yaolt  and  take  Mahmood  Khan's  fort, 
sad  secure  the  person  of  Ameenoolah. 
At  this  stage  of  the  proposition  Mahomed 
Sodeeq  signified  that,  for  a  certain  sum  of 
luwey,  the  hirad  of  Ameenoolah  should  be 
prvsented  to  the  Envoy ;  but  from  this  Sir 
William  ahmok  with  abhorrence,  declar- 
iog  that  it  was  neither  his  custom  nor 
that  of  hia  country  to  give  a  price  for 
biood.  Mahomed  Sudeeq  then  went  on 
ta  ray,  that,  after  having  subdued  the  rest 
of  tbtr  khans,  the  English  should  be  per- 
■dtced  to  remain  in  the  country  eight 
Bonths  longer,  ao  as  to  save  their  purdahf 
(Tcil,  or  credit,)  but  that  they  were  then 
to  evacuate  Afighanistan,  as  if  of  their 
own  accord ;  that  Shah  Shoojah  was  to 
continue  king  of  the  country,  and  that 
Mahomed  Akber  waa  to  be  bis  wuzeer. 
As  a  further  reward  for  his  (Mahomed 
Akbifr's)  assist ince,  the  British  Govern. 
m«nt  were  to  pay  him  thirty  lacs  of  ru- 
pees, and  four  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum 
doring  his  life !  To  this  extraordinary 
aad  wild  proposal,  Sir  William  gave  ear 
with  an  eagerness  which  nothing  can  ac- 
csont  for  bat  the  supposition,  confirmed 
by  many  other  circumstances,  that  hia 
strong  mind  had  been  haraased  until  it 
kad  in  some  degree  lost  its  equipoise; 
ai^  he  not  only  assented  fully  to  these 
terms,  bat  actoally  gave  a  Persian  paper 
to  that  eilect,  written  in  his  own  hand, 
dcdariog  as  his  motives  that  it  was  not 
oeiy  an  excellent  opportunity  to  carry  into 
dkct  the  real  wishes  of  Government — 
which  were  to  evacnate  the  country  with 
is  much  credit  to  ourselves  as  possible — 
bat  that  it  would  give  England  time  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  Russia,  de6ning 
the  boonds  beyond  which  neither  were  to 
psss  io  Central  Asia.  So  ended  this  fatal 
cenfervnee,  the  natiire  aad  result  of  which, 
cuotrary  Io  hia  iisaal  eastom.  Sir  William 


communicated  to  none  of  those  who,  on 
all  formtT  occasions,  were  fully  in  his  con- 
fidence, viz.  Trevor,  Lawrence,  and  my- 
self. It  seem  d  as  if  he  ti-amd  ilmt  wo 
might  insist  on  tlm  io'pr.icticaKility  of  the 
plan,  which  he  niu<$t  have  btudiously  con- 
cealed from  himsi'lf.  All  the  fuUowiog 
morning  his  manner  was  distracted  and 
hurried,  in  a  way  that  none  of  us  had  ever 
before  witnessed. 

"  After  breakfast,  Trevor,  Lawrence, 
and  myself  were  summoned  to  attend  the 
Envoy  during  his  conference  with  Mahomed 
Akber  Khan.  I  found  him  alone,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  be  disclosed  to  me  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  he  was  engaged 
in.  1  immediately  warned  him  that  it  was 
a  plot  against  him.  He  replied  hastily, 
'  A  plot !  let  me  alone  for  that — trust  mo 
for  that  1 '  and  I  consequently  offered  no 
further  remonstrance.  Jiir  William  then 
arranged  with  General  KIphinstone  that 
the  54th  regiment,  under  Major  Ewart, 
should  be  held  in  readiness  for  immediate 
service.  The  Shah's  Gth,  and  two  guns, 
were  also  warned-'* 

Sir  W.  Macnaghten,  halting  the 
troopers  of  the  escort,  advanced  about 
500  or  COO  yards  from  the  eastera 
rampart  of  tho  cantonment,  and  there 
awaited  Akber  Khan  and  hi&  party : — 

"  Close  by  were  some  hillocks,  on  th 
further  side  of  which  from  the  cantonment 
a  carpet  was  spread  where  the  snow  lay 
least  thick,  and  there  the  khans  and  Sir 
William  sat  down  to  hold  their  confer- 
ence. Men  talk  of  presentiment ;  I  sup- 
pose it  was  something  uf  the  kind  which 
came  over  me,  for  I  cou  d  scarcely  prevail 
upon  myself  to  quit  my  horse.  I  did  so, 
however,  and  was  invited  to  sit  down 
among  the  Sirdars.  After  the  usual  salu- 
tations, Mahomed  Akber  commenced  busi- 
ness by  asking  the  Envoy  if  ho  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
position of  the  preceding  night?  The 
Envoy  replied,  'Why  not?'  My  attention 
was  then  called  off  by  an  old  AfTghan 
acquaintance  of  mine,  formerly  chief  of  the 
Cabul  police,  by  name  Gholam  Moyun- 
ood-deen.  I  rose  from  my  recumbent 
posture,  and  stood  apart  with  him  con- 
versing. I  afterWfiF^s  remembered  that 
my  friend  betrayed  much  anxiety  as  to 
where  my  pistols  were,  and  why  I  did  not 
carry  them  on  my  person.  I  answered, 
that  although  I  wore  my  sword  for  form, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  be  armed  cap^u-pie. 
His  discourse  was  also  full  of  extravagant 
compliments,  I  suppose  for  the  purpose 
of  lulling  me  to  sleep.  At  length  my 
attention  was  called  off  from  what  he 
was  saying,  by  observing  that  a  number 
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of  men,  armed  to  the  teetb^  had  gra- 
dually approached  to  the  scene  of  con- 
ference, and  were  drawing  round  in  a 
■ort  of  circle.  This  Lawrence  and  myself 
pointed  out  to  some  of  the  chief  men,  who 
affected  at  first  to  drive  them  off  with 
whips ;  but  Mahomed  Akber  observed, 
that  it  was  of  no  consequence,  as  they 
were  in  the  secret.  I  again  resumed  my 
conversation  with  Gholam  MoyuD-ood- 
deen,  when  suddenly  I  heard  Mahomed 
Akber  call  out,  *  Begeer,  begeer,*  (seize  ! 
seise  1)  and,  turning  round,  I  saw  him 
grasp  the  Envoy's  left  hand,  with  an  ex- 
pression in  his  face  of  the  most  diabolical 
ferocity.  I  think  it  was  Sultan  Jan  who 
laid  hold  of  the  Envoy's  right  hand.  They 
dragged  him  in  a  stooping  posture  down 
the  hillock  ;  the  only  words  I  heard  poor 
Sir  William  utter  being,  '  Az  barae  Khoo- 
da*  (for  God's  sake!)  I  saw  his  face, 
however,  and  it  was  full  of  horror  and 
astonishment.  I  did  not  see  what  became 
of  Trevor,  but  Lawrence  was  dragged  past 
roe  by  several  AfTghans,  whom  I  saw  wrest 
bis  weapons  from  him.  Up  to  this  moment 
I  was  so  engrossed  in  observing  what  was 
taking  place,  that  1  actually  was  not  aware 
that  my  own  right  arm  was  mastered,  that 
my  urbane  friend  held  a  pistol  to  my 
temple,  and  that  I  was  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  Ghazeefi,  with  drawn  swords  and 
cocked  juzails.  Resistance  was  in  vain, 
so,  listening  to  the  exhortations  of  Gholam 
Moyun-ood-deen,  which  were  enforced  by 
the  whistling  of  divers  bullets  over  my 
head,  I  hurried  through  the  snow  with 
him  to  the  place  where  his  horse  was 
standing,  being  despoiled  en  route  of  my 
sabre,  and  narrowly  escaping  divers  at>* 
tempts  made  on  my  life.  As  I  mounted 
behind  my  captor,  now  my  energetic  defend- 
er, the  crowd  increased  around  us,  the 
cries  of  'Kill  the  Kafir'  became  more 
Tehement,  and,  although  we  harried  on 
at  a  fast  canter,  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  Gholam  Moyun-ood-deen,  al- 
though assisted  by  one  or  two  friends  or 
followers,  could  ward  off  and  avoid  the 
•word- cuts  aimed  at  me,  the  rascals  being 
afraid  to  fire  lest  they  should  kill  my  oon- 
dnctor.  Indeed  he  was  obliged  to  wheel 
his  horse  round  once,  and  taking  off  his 
turban,  (the  last  appeal  a  Mussulman  can 
make,)  to  implore  them  for  God's  sake  to 
respect  the  life  of  his  friead.  At  last, 
ascending  a  slippery  bank,  the  horse  felL 
My  cap  had  been  snatched  ofi^  and  I  now 
received  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  from  a 
bludgeon,  which  fortunately  did  not  quite 
deprive  me  of  my  senses.  I  had  sufficient 
sense  left  to  shoot  a-head  of  the  fallen 
horse,  where  my  protector  with  another 
man  joimrd  me,  and  clasping  me  in  their 
arms,   hurried  me  towards  the   wall  of 
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Mahomed  Khan's  fort.  How  I  reached 
the  spot  where  Mahomed  Akber  was  re- 
ceiving the  gratnlations  of  the  mnltUnde  I 
know  not,  but  I  remember  a  fanatic  rush- 
ing on  me,  and  twisting  his  hand  in  my 
collar  until  I  became  exhausted  from  suf- 
focation. I  mnst  do  Mahomed  Akber  the 
justice  to  say,  that,  finding  the  Ghasecs 
bent  on  my  slaughter,  even  after  I  had 
reached  his  stirrup,  he  drew  his  sword 
and  laid  about  him  right  manfully,  for  my 
conductor  and  Meersa  Bdoodeen  Khan 
were  obliged  to  press  me  up  against  tba 
wall,  covering  me  with  their  own  bodies, 
and  protesting  that  no  blow  should  reach 
me  but  through  their  persons. 

"  Pride,  however,  overcame  Alahomed 
Akber's  sense  of  courtesy,  when  he  thought 
I  was  safe,  for  he  then  turned  round  to 
me,  and  repeatedly  said,  in  a  tone  of  tri- 
umphant derision,  '  Shuma  moolk-i*ma  me 
geered  1  *  (  You  II  seize  my  country,  will 
you  I) — he  then  rode  off,  and  I  was  hurried 
towards  the  gate  of  the  fort.  Here  new 
dangers  awaited  me,  for  Moolah  Momln, 
fresh  from  the  slaughter  of  poor  TrevoTv 
who  was  killed  riding  close  behind  me— 
Sultan  Jan  having  the  credit  of  having 
given  him  the  first  sabre-cut — stood  hera 
with  his  followers,  whom  he  exhorted  to 
slay  me,  setting  them  the  example  by  cut^ 
ting  fiercely  at  me  himself.  Fortunately  a 
gun  stood  between  us,  but  still  he  would 
have  effected  his  purpose,  had  not  M^ 
homed  Shah  Khan  at  that  instant,  with 
some  followers,  come  to  my  aanstaaca. 
These  drew  their  swords  in  my  defence, 
the  chief  himself  throwing  his  arm  round 
my  neck,  and  receiving  on  bis  shoulder  a 
cut  aimed  by  Moellah  Momin  at  my  heads 
During  the  bustle  I  pushed  forward  into 
the  fort,  and  was  immediately  taken  to  a 
•ort  of  dungeon,  where  I  found  Lawrenea 
safe,  but  somewhat  exhausted  by  his 
hideous  ride  and  the  violence  bo  had  sua- 
tained,  although  nnwounded.  Here  the 
Giljye  chiefs.  Mahomod  Shah  Khan,  and 
bis  brother  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  pre- 
sently joined  us,  and  ondeavoured  to 
cheer  up  our  flagging  spirits,  assuring  as 
that  the  Envoy  and  Trevor  were  not  dead^ 
but  on  the  contrary  quite  well.  They 
stayed  with  us  during  the  aftemoony  their 
presenoe  being  absolutely  neoeasary  for  ow 
protection.  Many  attempts  were  made 
by  the  fanatics  to  force  the  door  to  aoeon- 
pUsh  our  destruction.  Others  spit  at  us 
and  abttsad  us  through  a  small  window, 
through  which  one  fiellow  lovalled  a  blua- 
derbuss  at  us,  which  was  stniok  up  by 
our  keepete  and  himself  thrust  back.  At 
last  AmeenooUah  made  hia  appearanesy 
sad  tbrealeoed  us  with  instant  death. 
Some  of  his  people  aMst  officiously  ad- 
vanced to  make  good  hia  word,  until  poA* 


•d  back  by  tli«  GOjyv  ehitCi,  wbo  remon- 
Mntcd  wkh  tiiii  iniqaltous  old  monster, 
tWv  masMr,  whon  th«y  penoAded  Co  re- 
Hcv*  as  fron  kia  kat«ftd  presenee.  During 
tb  iftemoon,  a  kanuui  hand  wm  hold  «p 
■  BodbHy  to  us  «t  tlio  window.  Wo  said 
tkat  it  had  bokmgcd  Co  an  Evropoan,  but 
vtrt  not  awafw  at  tka  tisM  that  it  was  ae* 
t«ll7  the  hand  of  tho  poor  Eavoy.  Of  all 
cb«  5IalMmodaiu  aatomblod  ia  tho  room 
diaciiauDfr  the  •vento  of  the  da/,  oaa  only^ 
aa  old  moollah,  openly  and  foarloMly  coa> 
draiacd  tbo  acta  of  his  brothreo,  declariog 
tktt  tba  troachary  was  abominable,  and  a 
di^paoe  to  I«Jam.  At  night  they  brought 
Bi  food.  And  garo  oi  each  a  postheeo  to 
ikrp  on.  At  midnight  we  were  aivakened 
to  |0  to  the  house  of  Mahomed  Akber  in 
tbe  city.  Mahomed  Shah  Khan  then,  with 
tW  raeanaeas  common  to  all  Affghans  of 
rtak,  robbed  Lawrence  of  his  waU^h,  while 
Ikis  brother  did  me  a  similar  favour.  I  had 
been  plundered  of  my  rings  and  emy  thing 
tisr  preriouslj,  by  the  understrappers. 

**  Rcadiing  Mahomed  Akber's  abode,  we 
sere  akown  Into  the  room  where  he  lay  in 
bsd.  He  reeeired  ua  with  great  outward 
Aov  of  couiteay,  assuring  us  of  the  wel- 
frrt  of  tka  Envoy  and  Treror,  but  there 
VIS  a  omatrauit  in  his  manner  for  which  I 
caald  not  aooount.  We  were  shortly  taken 
ta  anetkar  apartBieaty  where  we  found 
ttjaair,  vko  kad  returned,  being  on  pa- 
itie,  early  In  the  morning.  Doubt  and 
glesm  Marked  our  meeting,  and  the  latter 
VM  latffally  deepened  by  the  intelligence 
wtich  wa  now  receiTcd  from  our  fellow- 
aptiire  qH  the  base  murder  of  Sir  William 
lad  Treror.  He  infonped  us  that  the  head 
•f  the  former  had  been  carried  about  the 
city  in  triumph.  We  of  course '  spent  a 
SBseraUe  night.  The  next  day  we  were 
taken  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  house 
af  Zosan  Khan,  where  a  council  of  the 
Khans  were  being  held.  Here  we  found 
Captaina  ConoUy  and  Airey,  who  had  some 
days  prerioualy  been  sent  to  the  hnrwah's 
haose  aa  hostage  for  the  performance  of 
estsin  parta  of  the  treaty  which  was  to 
late  been  entered  into.  A  Tiolent  discus- 
rioa  took  phios,  in  which  Mahomed  Akber 
boi*  tke  Boat  prominent  part.  We  were 
vchensaatty  accused  of  treachery,  and  erery 
tlog  tkal  was  bad,  and  told  that  tke  whole 
•f  tka  traaaaetions  of  the  night  proTious 
kad  baaa  a  trick  of  Makomed  Akber,  and 
ftmananoliak^  lo  aaesrftaus  tke  Envoy's  lia- 
swity.  Tkay  de^^sfd  that  they  wouU  now 
fiiBt  vs  »o  taraib  save  on  the  surrender 
of  tkf;  nkole  of  tke  m^nM  ikmiUes  as 
kc^49i%  i\M  IM  Vmh  iWin^oitum,  and 
riiniUA  ^  tk^a  ti|n^  ConoUy  told  me 
that  on  Ik*  pi;eca^$i|g  d«j  the  £»toy*s  head 
kad  been  pVfM  abfit^  in  the  court-ysrd  ; 
thai  kis  nd  Trtfor^a  bodies  had  been  hung 
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up  in  the  public  bazar,  or  tliO\xlc  ;  and  that 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
old  hurwab,  Zuman  Khan,  had  saved  him 
and  Airey  from  being  murdered  by  a  body 
of  fanatics,  who  had  attempted  to  rush  into 
the  room  where  they  were.  Also,  that  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  Lawrence,  Skinner, 
and  myself,  Mahomed  Akber  had  been  re- 
lating the  events  of  the  preceding  day  to 
the  Jetrga  or  council,  and  that  he  had  un- 
guardedly avowed  having,  while  endeavour- 
ing to  force  the  Envoy  either  to  mount  on 
horseback  or  to  move  more  quickly,  struck 
him;  and  that,  seeing  Conolly's  eyes  fastened 
upon  him  with  an  expression  of  intense 
indignation,  he  had  altered  the  phraiie  and 
said,  *  I  mean  I  pusJted  him.'  After  an 
immense  deal  of  gabble,  a  proposal  for  a 
renewal  of  the  treaty,  not,  however,  demand- 
ing all  the  guns,  was  determined  to  be  sent 
to  the  cantonments,  and  Skinner,  Law- 
rence, and  myself  were  marched  back  to 
Akber's  house,  enduring  en  ronte  all 
manner  of  threats  and  insults.  Here  we 
were  closely  confined  in  an  inner  apart- 
ment, which  was  indeed  necessary  for 
our  safety.  That  evening  we  received 
a  visit  from  Mahomed  Akber,  Sultan 
Jan,  and  several  other  Affghans.  Mi- 
homed  Akber  exhibited  his  double-bar- 
relled pistols  to  us,  which  he  had  worn  the 
previous  day,  requesting  us  to  put  their 
locks  to  rights,  something  being  amiss. 
Two  of  the  barrf:U  had  been  recently  dis- 
charged, which  he  endeavoured  in  a  most 
confused  way  to  account  for  by  saying,  that 
he  had  been  charged  by  a  havildar  of  the 
escort,  and  had  fired  both  barrels  at  him. 
Now  all  the  escort  had  run  away  without 
even  attempting  to  charge,  the  only  man 
who  advanced  to  the  rescue  having  been 
a  Hindoo  Jemadar  of  Chuprassies^  who 
was  instantly  cat  to  piecea  by  the  assem- 
bled Ghazees.  This  defence  he  made 
without  any  accusation  on  our  part,  be- 
traying the  anxiety  of  a  liar  to  be  believed* 
On  the  26th,  Captain  Lawrence  was  taken 
to  the  house  of  AmeenooUah,  whence  he 
did  not  return  to  us.  Captain  Skinner 
and  myself  remained  in  Akber's  house  un- 
til the  30th.  During  this  time  we  were 
oivilly  treated,  and  conversed  with  numbers 
of  Affghan  gentlemen  who  came  to  visit 
vs.  Some  of  them  assarted  that  tke  Envoy 
had  been  murdered  by  the  unruly  soldiery. 
Others  could  not  deny  that  Akber  himself 
was  the  asiassin.  For  two  or  three  days 
we  had  a  fellow.prisoner  in  poor  Sirwar 
Kh^n^who  kad  beea  deceived  throughout 
tk»  whole  saattei,  md  ««t  of  wkom  tkey 
were  then  sndeavoutiag  to  scxew  money. 
He,  of  course,,  was  aware  from  kia  country- 
men, that  not  only  had  Akber  committed 
the  murder,  but  that  he  pretested  to  the 
Ghazees  that  he  gloried  in  the  deed.     On 
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one  occasion  a  moonsheo  of  Major  Pottin- 
ger,  who   had  escaped   from    Charekhar, 
named  Mohaa  Beer,  came  direct  from  the 
preaence  of  Mahomed  Akber  to   visit  us. 
He  told  us  that  Mahomed  Akber  had  be- 
gun to  see  the  impolicy  of  having  murder- 
ed the  Envoy,  which  fact  he  had  just  avow- 
ed to  him,  shedding  many  tears,  either  of 
pretended  remorse    or  of  real   vexation 
at  having  committed  himself.     On  several 
occasions  Mahomed  Akber  personally,  and 
by  deputy,  besought  Skinner  and  myself  to 
give  him  advice  as  to  how  he  was  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  the  dilemma  in  which 
lie  was  placed,  more  than  once  endeavour- 
ing to  excuse  himself  for  not  having  effec- 
tually  protected  the  Envoy,  by  saying  that 
Sir  William  had  drawn  a  8Word«»tick  upon 
him.    It  seema  that  meanwhile  the  renewed 
negotiations  with  Major  Pottinger,  who  had 
assumed  the  Envoy's  place  in  cantonments, 
had  been  brought  to  a  head ;  for  on  the 
night  of  the  30ih,    Akber  furnished  me 
with  an  Aff)(han  dress,   (Skinner  already 
wore  one,)  and  sent  us  both  back  to  can- 
tonments.    Several   Affghans,  with  whom 
I  fell  in  afterwards,  protested  to  me  that 
they  had  seen  Mahomed  Akber  shoot  the 
Envoy  with  his  own  hand  ;  amongst  them 
Meerza  Baoodeen   Khan,  who,  being  an 
old  acquaintance,  always  retained  a  sneak-i 
ing  kindness  for  the  English. 
**  I  am,  my  dear  Eyre,  yours  very  truly, 

**  C.  Mackkmzis. 

"  Cabul,  29th  July,  1842." 

The  negfotiations  were  now  renew- 
ed by  Major  Pottinger,  who  had  been 
requested  by  General  Elphinstone  to 
assume  the  unenviable  office  of  politi- 
cal agent  and  adviser. 

**  The  additional  clause's  in  the  tresty 
now  proposed  for  our  renewed  acceptance 
were — 1st.  That  we  should  leave  behind 
our  guns,  excepting  six.  2nd.  That  we 
should  immediately  give  up  all  our  trea- 
sures. 3d.  That  the  hostages  should  be 
all  exchanged  for  married  men,  with  their 
wives  and  families.  The  difficulties  of 
Major  Pottinger's  position  will  be  readily 
perceived,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
be  had  before  him  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  late  Envoy's  ill-advised 
intrigue  with  Mahomed  Akber  Khan,  in 
direct  violation  of  that  very  treaty  which 
was  now  onee  more  tendered  for  consider- 
ation." 

A  sum  of  fourteen  lacs  of  rnpeesy 
about  L.  1 40,000,  was  also  demanded, 
which  was  said  to  be  payable  to  the 
several  chiefs  on  the  promise  of  the 
late  Envoy. 

M^'or  Pottinger,  at  a  council  of 


war  convened  by  the  General,  <'de> 
clared  his  conviction  that  no  confi- 
dence could  be  placed  in  any  treaty 
formed  with  the  Affghan  chiefs  ;  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  bind  the 
hands  of  the  Government  by  promis- 
ing to  evacuate  the  country,  and  to  re- 
store the  deposed  Ameer,  and  to 
waste,  moreover,  so  much  public 
money  merely  to  save  our  own  lives 
and  property,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  duty  we  owed  to  our  coun- 
try and  the  Government  we  served  ; 
and  that  the  only  honourable  course 
would  be,  either  to  hold  out  at  Cabul, 
or  to  force  our  immediate  retreat  to 
Jellalabad." 

"  This  however,  the  officers  com- 
posing the  council,  one  and  all  declai  - 
ed  to  be  impracticable,  owing  to  ti*c 
want  of  provisions,  the  surrender  of 
the  surrounding  forts,  and  the  iii:>u- 
perable  difficulties  of  the  road  at  tlu 
present  season.*'    The  new  treaty  wm?, 
therefore,  forthwith   accepted.     T.to 
demand  of  the  chiefs,  that  marrieii 
officers  with  their  families  should  be 
left  as  hostages,  was  successfully  n*- 
sisted.     Captains  Drummond,  Wsdj^l*, 
Warburton,  and  Webb,  were  accepted 
in  their  place,  and  on  the  29th  went 
to  join  Captains  Conolly  and  Airey  at 
the  house  of  Nuwab  Zuman   Khan. 
Lieutenant  Haughton  and  a  portion  (f 
the  sick  and  wounded,  were  sent  in^o 
the  city,  and  placed  under  the  protec> 
of  the  chiefs.     *•  Three  of  the  Shah's 
guns,  with  the  greater  portion  of  our 
treasure,  were  made  over  during  ti:c 
day,  much  to  the  evident  disgust  of 
the  soldiery.**     On  the  following  da/, 
''  the  remainder  of  the  sick  went  inu 
the  city.    Lieutenant    Evans,    H.  M. 
44th  foot,  being  placed  in  comman!, 
and  Dr  Campbell,  54th  native  infau:- 
ry,  with  Dr  Berwick  of  the  mission,  in 
medical  charge  of  the  whole.     Two 
more  of  the  Shah*s  guns  were  givcMi 
up.     It  snowed  hard  the  whole  da).** 
**  January  5, — Affairs  continued   in 
the  same  unsettled  state  to  this  date. 
The  chiefs  postponed  ou»  departure 
from  day  to  day  on  various  pretexts. 
....     Numerous  cautions  were  re- 
ceived from  various  well- wishers,  to 
place  no  confidence  in  the  professions 
of  the  chiefs,  who  had  sworn  together 
to  accomplish  our  entire  destruction.'* 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  offer  any 
lengthened  comments   on  these   de- 
tails.   They  require  none.    The  facts, 
f  thej^  be  correctly  9Utedf  speak  f')r 
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tbem5eWefl ;  &nd»  for  reasons  already 
leferrtKi  to,  we  &re  unwiUingr  to  anti- 
cipate the  result  of  tlio  judicial  inves- 
ti^tion  now  understood  to  be  in  pro- 
gress.    This  much,  however,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  traces  of 
figul  di&onioa  amongst  ourselves  willy 
ve  fear*  be  made  every  where  appa- 
rent. It  is  notorious  that  Sir  William 
Mscnaghten  and  Sir  Alexander  Burnes 
were  on  ternos  the  reverse  of  cordial. 
The  Envoy  had  no  confidence  in  the 
General.    The  General  was  disgusted 
with  the  authority  the  Envoy  had  as- 
fumedy   even   in  matters  exclusively 
military — and,  debilitated  by  disease, 
was  unable  always  to  assert  his  autho- 
ritv  even  in  hia  own  family.     The  ar- 
rival of  General  Shelton  in  the  can- 
toamenta  does   not  appear  to  have 
tended  to  restore  harmony,  cordiality, 
or  confidence,  or  even  to  have  revived 
thedro4>piag  courage  of  the  troops,  or  to 
have  renovated  the  feelings  of  obe« 
dience,  and  given  effect  to  the  bonds  of 
discipline,  which  had  been  too  much  re- 
Uxed.     But,  even  after  admitting  all 
these  things,  much  more  still  remains  to 
be. explained  before  we  can  account  for 
all  that  has  happened — before  we  can 
nderstand  how  the  political  authori- 
ties came  to  reject  every  evidence  of  ap- 
proaching danger,  and  therefore  to  be 
qaite  unprepared  for  it  when  it  came. 
Why  no  effort  was  made  on  the  first 
davto  put  down  the  insurrection :  Why, 
ia  the  arrangements  for  the  defence 
of  the  cantonments,  the  commissariat 
fort  was  neglected,  and  the  other  forts 
Deiiher  occupied  nor  destroyed :  Why 
almost  every  detachment  that  was  sent 
oat  was  too  small  to  effect  its  object : 
Why,  with  a  force  of  nearly  six  thou- 
land  men,  we  should  never  on  any 
one  occasion  have  had  two  thousand 
in  the  field,  and,  as  in  the  action  at 
Beymaroo,  only  one  gun:     Why  so 
many  ordera  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
regarded ;  why  so  few  were  punc- 
toaily  obeyed. 

**  At  last  the  fatal  morning  dawned 
(tbe  6th  January)  which  was  to  witness 
the  departure  of  tbe  Cabul  force  from  the 
caotonments  in  which  it  had  endured  a 

two  months'  siege. 

•         •         •         •         • 

"  Dreary  indeed  was  the  scene  over 
which,  with  drooping  spirits  and  dismal 
forebodiiiga,  we  had  to  bend  our  unwilling 
steps.  Deep  snow  covered  every  inch  of 
— ^Mpytmiti  and  idain  with  one  unspotted 
ibeet  of  danttng  whiteness;  and  so  in- 


tensely bitter  was  the  cold,  as  to  penetrate 
and  defy  the  defences  of  the  warmest 
clothing." 

Encumbered  with  baggage,  crowd- 
ed with  12,000  camp-followers,  and 
accompanied  by  many  helpless  women 
and  children,  of  all  ranks  and  of  all 
ages — with  misery  before,  and  death 
behind,  and  treachery  all  around 
them — with  little  hope  of  successful 
resistance  if  attacked,  without  tents 
enough  to  cover  them,  and  without  food 
or  fuel  for  the  march,  4500  fighting 
men»  with  nine  gund,  set  out  on  this 
march  of  death. 

A.t  9  A.M.  the  advance  moved  out, 
but  was  delayed  for  upwards  of  an 
hour  at  the  river,  having  fuund  the 
temporary  bridge  incomplete ;  and  it 
was  noon  ere  the  road  was  clear  for 
the  main  column,  which,  with  its  long 
train  of  loaded  camels,  continued  to 
pour  out  of  the  gate  until  the  evening, 
by  which  time  thousands  of  Aff^'hi.ns 
thront^ed  the  area  of  the  cantonBient^ 
rending  the  air  with  exulting  cries, 
and  committing  every  kind  of  atro- 
city.      Before    the    rearguard   com- 
menced its  march  it  was  night;  but  by 
the  light  of  the  burning  buildinf^ii  tiie 
Affghan  marksmen  laid  Lieut.  Hardy- 
man,  and  fifty  rank  and  file,  lifel<  i<s 
on  the  snow.     The  order  of  march 
was  soon  lost ;  scores  of  sepoys  .-Tid 
camp-followers  sat  down  in  despair  to 
perish,  and  it  was  2  a.m.  before  the 
rearguard  reached  the  camp  at  liy- 
gram,  a  distance  of  five  miles.    Here 
all  was  confusion;  different  regiments, 
with  baggage,  camp-followers,  camels, 
and  horses,  mixed  up  together.     The 
cold  towards  morning  became  more 
intense,  and  thousands  were  lying  on 
the  bare  snow,  without  shelter,  tire, 
or  food.      Several   died   during   the 
night,  amongst  whom  was  an  Euro- 
pean conductor;  and  the  proportion 
of  those  who  escaped  without  frost- 
bites was  small.    Yet  this  was  but  the 
beginning  of  sorrows. 

January  1th. — At  8  a.m.  the  force 
moved  on  in  the  same  inextricable 
confusion.  Already  nearly  half  the 
sepoys,  from  sheer  inability  to  keep 
their  ranks,  had  joined  the  crowd  of 
non-combatants.  The  rearguard  waa 
attacked,  and  much  baggage  lost,  and 
one  of  the  guns  having  been  over- 
turned, was  taken  by  the  Affghans, 
whose  cavalry  charged  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  column. 

Akber  Khan  said,  that  the  forc« 
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had  been  attacked  because  it  had 
inarched  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
chiefs.  He  insisted  that  it  should 
halt,  and  promised  to  supply  food> 
forage^  and  fuel  for  the  troops,  but 
demanded  sia  more  hostages^  which 
were  gi?en.  Ttiese  terms  haviog 
been  agreed  to,  the  firing  ceased  for 
the  present*  and  the  army  encamped 
at  Bootkhak,  where  the  confusion  was 
indescribable.  **  Night  again/'  says 
Lieutenant  Eyre^  **  closed  over  us> 
with  its  attendant  horrors^-starvation, 
cold,  exhaustion,  doath/' 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  6th  the 
Affghans  commenced  firing  into  the 
camp ;  and  as  they  collected  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  Migor  Thaiu  led 
the  44th  to  attack  them.  In  this 
business  the  regiment  behaved  with  a 
resolution  and  gallantry  worthy  of 
British  soldiers.  Again  Akber  Khan 
demanded  hostages.  Again  they  were 
given,  and  again  the  tiring  ceased. 
This  seems  to  prove  that  Akber  Khan 
had  the  power,  if  he  had  chosen  to 
exert  it,  to  restrain  those  tribes.  Once 
more  the  living  mass  of  men  and  ani- 
mals was  put  in  motion.  The  froet 
had  so  crippled  the  hands  and  feet  of 
the  strongest  men,  as  to  prostrate 
their  powers  and  to  incapacitate  them 
for  service. 

The  Khoord-Gabul  pass*  which 
they  were  about  to  enter,  is  about  five 
miles  long,  shut  in  by  lofty  hills,  and 
by  precipices  of  500  or  600  feet  in 
height,  whose  summits  approach  one 
another  in  some  parts  to  within  about 
fifty  or  sixty  yards.  Down  the  centre 
dashed  a  torrent,  bordered  with  ice, 
which  was  crossed  about  eight-and- 
twenty  timea. 

While  in  this  dark  and  narrow 
gorge,  a  hot  fire  was  opened  upon 
the  advance,  with  whom  were  several 
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officers  became  prisoners.  It  is  sup- 
posed  that  3000  souls  perished  in  the 
pass,  amongst  whom  were  many 
officers. 

'*  On  the  force  rcacbinif  Rhoord- Cabal, 
snow  begin  to  fall,  and  continued  tall 
morning.  Only  four  small  tents  were  sa- 
ved,  of  which  one  belonged  to  the  Gene- 
mi  :  two  were  devoted  to  the  ladies  and 
children,  and  one  was  given  up  to  the 
sick;  but  an  immense  number  of  poor 
wounded  wretches  wandered  about  the 
camp  destitute  of  shelter,  and  perished 
during  the  night.  Groans  of  misery  and 
distress  assailed  the  ear  from  ail  quartars. 
We  had  ascended  to  a  still  coldt^r  climate 
than  we  had  left  behind,  and  were  with- 
out tents,  fuel,  or  food :  the  saow  was  tha 
ooly  bed  for  all,  and  of  many,  ere  morn- 
ing, it  proved  the  winding -ikdet,  ft  is 
only  marvellous  that  any  should  have  sor* 
vived  that  fearful  night ! 

"  January  JWA.  —  Another  moming 
dawned,  awakening  thousands  to  increased 
misery;  and  many  a  wretched  survivor 
cast  looks  of  envy  at  his  comrades,  who 
lay  stretched  beside  him  in  the  quiet  sleep 
of  death.  Daylight  was  the  signal  for  a 
renewal  of  that  confusion  which  attended 
every  movement  of  the  force.' 
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Many  of  the  troops  and  foilowers 
moved  without  orders  at  8  a.m.,  but 
were  recalled  by  the  General,  In  eon- 
sequence  of  an  arrangement  with  Ak- 
ber Khan.  **  This  dflay,  and  pro- 
longation of  their  suflbringa  in  the 
anew,  of  which  one  more  march  wonld 
have  carried  them  clear,  made  a  ^erj 
unfhvourable  impression  on  th«  mlmn 
of  the  native  soldiery,  who  now,  for 
the  first  time,  b^an  very  generally 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  dmertlnc.*' 
And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  should 
have  led  them  to  falter  in  their  fealty 
when  the  condition  of  the  whole  amy 


Iddies,  who,  seeing  no  other  clianoe  of    ^ftd  become  ntterly  hopeleaa. 


safety,  galloped  forwards,  *' running 
(he  gauntlet  of  the  enemy's  bullets, 
which  whizzed  in  hundreds  about  their 
ears,  until  they  were  fairly  ont  of 
Uie  pass.  Providentially  the  whole 
escaped,  except  Lady  Sale,  who  was 
slightly  w«nnded  in  the  arm.**  Seve- 
ral of  Akber  Khan*s  chief  adherents 
exerted  themselves  in  vain  to  restrain 
the  Giljyof  ;  and  as  the  erowd  moved 
onward  into  the  thickest  of  the  fiiw, 
the  slaughter  was  fisarful.  Another 
horse-artillery  fpnn  was  abandoned, 
and  the  whole  of  its  ardUerymen 
tlam,  and  aome  nf  thn  ohHdMa  of  the 


Akber  Khan  now  proposed  that  tlm 
ladies  and  children  ehould  be  made 
over  to  his  care;  and,  anKioua  to  save 
them  further  sufiering,  the  General 
gave  hi9  consent  to  the  arraug^menl, 
permitting  their  husbands  and  Ham 
wounded  officers  to  accompaojr  than. 

"  Up  to  this  time  scarcely  one  t>f  the 
ladies  had  tasted  a  meal  since  leaving  C^ 
bui.  Some  had  infants  a  Ibw  days  old  at 
the  breast,  and  were  nnabfe  to  stand  with- 
e«t  assistance.  OtJhers  were  ao  !kr  ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy,  that,  under  ordinary 
<ige«instonees,  a  wsMl  aeross  a  dimwtng* 
aooM  would  Iwve  been  an  exeitinn ;  yet 
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tkMc  bctplets  women,  with  their  yoiuig  fa- 
wSiamt  had  alrvodjr  been  obliged  to  rough  it 
mihe  backs  of  csmeb,  and  on  the  topi  of  the 
Uprage  >-mbooa :  those  who  liad  a  hone 
to  ride,  or  were  cepable  of  fitting  on  one, 
verf  considered  Ibrtnnste  indeed.     Most 
kad  been  without  shelter  unce  qnitting  the 
o&tonment — their  scnrsnta  hsd  nearly  all 
deterted  or  been  killed — and,   with   the 
nception  of  Lady  Macnaghten  and  Mrs 
TrpTor,  they  had  lost  all  their  baggage, 
bnog  nothing  in  the  world  left  but  the 
dotbes  on  their  backs  ;  tAoM,  in  the  case 
of  lome  of  the  invalids,  consisted  of  nifflU 
irff»fs  in  which  they  had  started  from 
Cabal  in  their  litters.    Under  snch  circum- 
as&crs,  a  few  more  hours  would  probably 
biTe  sern  some  of  them  stiffening  corpses. 
Tlie  offrr  of  Mahomed  Akber  was  conte- 
qsently  their  only  chance  of  preservation. 
The  husbands,  better  clothed  and  hardy, 
voald  have  infinitely  preferred  taking  their 
ckanee  with  the  troops ;  but  where  is  the 
man  «he  would  prefer  his  own  safety,  when 
ke  thought  he  could  by  his  preience  assist 
sad  console  those  near  and  dear  to  him  ? 
**  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful,   that 
froB  persons  so  circomstuiced  the  Gene- 
ral*! proposal  fthould  have  met  with  little 
oppoHCion,  slthoogh  it  was  a  matter  of 
Mrions   doubt    whether  the  whole  were 
MH  raahiag  into  the  very  jaws  of  death, 
by  placing  themselves  at  the  nercy  of  a 
■an  who  had  so  lately  imbrued  his  hands 
IB  the  blood  of  'a  British  envoy,  whom  he 
bsd  lured  to  destruction  by  similar  profes- 
Boas  of  peace  and  good-will.  '* 

Aotieipadiig  ao  attack,  the  troops 
paraded  to  repel  it,  and  it  wm  dow 
found  that  the  44th  mustered  onl^ 
100  files,  aod  the  native  infantry  regi- 
neits  about  sixty  each.  **  The  pro* 
Bises  of  Mahomed  Akber  to  provide 
food  and  fnel  were  unfulfilled^  and 
uother  night  of  starvation  and  cold 
eoasicned  more  victims  to  a  miserable 
death.** 

Jemuary  lO.— At  break  of  day  ail 
vu  again  conftision,  eTerjr  one  hurry- 
ing to  the  firont,  and  dreading  above 
all  things  to  be  left  in  the  rear.  The 
Earapeana  were  the  only  efficient  men 
left*  the  Huidoetaoees  having  sufiered 
ao  ievorelj  from  the  frost  in  their 
hinda  and  fiwt*  that  few  eould  hold  a 
■nskaty  Bttch  less  ptill  a  trigger. 
The  eoMsy  had  occupied  the  rocks 
•hove  tho  gorge»  and  theaice  poured  a 
deatitaetiwe  fire  npoa  the  column  as  it 
aUwljr  advanced.  Fresh  nimibers  fell 
ateverf  ToUej.  The  sepoys,  unable  to 
■as  thair  anns»  aast  them  away,  and, 
wiih  the  followers^  fled  for  their  lives. 

**  The  hBiua^  now  rushed  down  apon 
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their  helpless  and  unresisting  victims 
sword  in  hand,  and  a  general  massacre 
took  place.  The  lost  small  remnant  of 
the  native  infantry  regiments  were  here 
scattered  and  destroyed  ;  and  the  public 
treasure,  with  all  the  remaining  baggage, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Mean- 
while, the  advance,  after  pushing  through 
the  Tungee  with  great  loss,  had  reached 
Kubbur-i>Juhbar,  about  five  miles  a>head, 
without  more  opposition.  Here  they 
halted  to  enable  the  rear  to  join,  but,  from 
the  few  stragglers  who  from  time  to  time 
came  up,  the  astounding  truth  was  brought 
to  light,  that  of  all  who  had  that  morn- 
ing marched  from  Khoord-Cabul  they 
were  almost  the  sole  survivors,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  main  and  rear  columns  hav- 
ing been  cut  off  and  destroyed.  About 
50  horse-artillerymen,  with  one  twelve- 
pounder  howitzer,  70  files  H.M.'s  44th, 
and  150  cavalry  trooi>ers,  now  composed 
the  whole  Cabul  force  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  slaughter  and  dispersion  that  had 
taken  place,  the  camp-followers  still  form- 
ed a  considerable  body.** 

Another  remonstraDce  was  now  ad- 
dressed to  Akber  Khan.  He  declar- 
ed, in  reply,  hia  inability  to  re&train 
the  Giljyes.  As  the  troops  entered  a 
narrow  defile  at  the  foot  of  the  Huft 
Kotul,  they  found  it  strewn  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  compaoioni.  A 
destructive  fire  was  maintained  on  the 
troops  from  the  heights  on  either  side, 
and  fresh  numbers  of  dead  and  wound- 
ed lined  the  course  of  the  stream. 
**  Brigadier  Shelton  commanded  the 
rear  with  a  few  Europeans,  and  but 
for  his  persevering  energy  and  un- 
flinching fortitude  in  repelling  the 
assailants,  it  is  probable  the  whole 
would  have  been  there  sacrificed.** 
They  encamped  in  the  Tezeen  valley, 
having  lost  1 2,000  men  since  leaving 
Cabul ;  fifteen  officers  had  been  kill- 
ed and  wounded  in  this  day*s  march. 
AAer  resting  three  hours,  they 
marched,  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness, at  seven  p.m.  Here  the  last 
gun  was  abandoned,  and  with  it  Dr 
Cardew,  whose  zeal  and  gallantry  had 
endeared  him  to  the  soldiers;  and  a 
little  further  on  Dr  Duff  was  left  on 
the  road  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion. 

"  Bodies  of  the  neighbouring  tribes 
were  by  this  time  on  the  alert,  and  fired 
at  random  from  the  heights,  it  being  for- 
tunately too  dark  for  them  to  aim  with 
precision ;  but  the  panic-stricken  camp-fol- 
lowers now  resembled  a  herd  of  startled 
deer,  and  fluctuated  backwarda  and  for- 
wards, tn  mastef  at  every  ahot,  blocking 
np  the  entire  road,  and  fiiUally  retarding 
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the  progress  of  the  little  body  of  soldiers 
-whO|  under  Brigadier  Shelton,  brought  up 
the  rear. 

''  At  Burik-ab  a  heavy  iire  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  hindmost  from  some  caves 
near  the  road-side,  occasioning  fresh  dis- 
order, which  continued  all  the  way  to  Kut- 
ter-Sunf(,  where  the  advance  arrived  at 
dawn  of  day,  and  awaited  the  junction  of 
the  rear,  which  did  not  take  place  till  8 


i> 


January  11—        •        ♦        • 

**  From  Kutter-Sung  to  JugduUuk  it 
was  one  continued  conflict;  Brigadier 
Shelton,  with  hisi  brave  little  band  in  the 
rear,  holding  overwhelming  numbers  in 
check,  and  literally  performing  wonders. 
But  no  efforts  could  avail  to  ward  off  the 
withering  fire  of  juzails,  which  from  all 
sides  assailed  the  crowded  column,  lining 
the  road  with  bleeding  carcasses.  About 
three  p.  m.  the  advance  reached  JugduUuk, 
and  took  up  its  position  behind  some 
ruined  walls  that  crowned  a  height  by  the 
road-side.  To  show  an  imposing  frout, 
the  officers  extended  themselves  in  line, 
and  Captain  Grant,  assistant  adjutant* 
genera],  at  the  same  moment  received  a 
wound  in  the  face.  From  this  emin*  nee 
they  cheered  their  comrades  under  Bri- 
gadier Shelton  in  the  rear,  as  they  still 
struggled  their  way  gallantly  along  every 
foot  of  ground,  perseveringly  followed  up 
by  their  merciless  enemy,  until  they  ar*- 
rived  at  their  ground.  But  even  here 
rest  was  denied  them ;  for  the  Affghans, 
immediately  occupying  two  hills  which 
commanded  the  position,  kept  up  a  fire 
from  which  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  af- 
forded but  a  partial  shelter. 

''  The  exhausted  troops  and  followers 
now  began  to  suffer  greatly  from  thirst, 
which  th^y  were  unable  to  satisfy.  A 
tempting  stream  trickled  near  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  but  to  venture  down  to  it  was 
certain  death.  Some  snow  that  covered 
the  ground  was  eagerly  devoured,  but  in- 
creased, instead  of  alleviating,  their  suf- 
ferings. The  raw  flesh  of  three  bullocks^ 
which  had  fortunately  been  saved,  was 
served  out  to  the  soldiers,  and  ravenously 
swallowed.'* 

About  half-past  three  Akber  Rhan 
sent  for  Capt.  SkioDer,  who  promptly 
obeyed  the  call*  hoping  still  to  effect 
some  arrangement  for  the  preservation 
of  those  who  survived.  The  men  now 
threw  themselves  down,  hoping  for  a 
brief  repose,  but  the  enemy  poured 
▼olleys  from  the  heights  into  the  en- 
closures in  rapid  succession.  Captain 
3ygrave>  with    about    fifteen  brave 
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Europeansy  sallied  fortb^  deten 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  bt 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The; 
ceeded ;  but  the  enemj,  who  ha 
before  thern^  returned  and  res 
their  fatal  tire.  At  five  p.m.  Cj 
Skinner  returned  with  a  message 
Akber  Khan,  requesting  the  pre 
of  the  General  at  a  conferencGt  ai 
manding  Brigadier  Shelton  and 
Johnson  as  hostages  for  the  sun 
of  Jellalabad.  The  troops  saw  tl 
parturo  of  these  officers  with  de 
feeling  assured  that  these  tread 
negotiations  *'  were  prcparato 
fresh  sacrifices  of  blood."  Th< 
neral  and  his  companions  wei 
ceived  with  every  outward  tok 
kindness,  and  they  were  supplier 
food,  but  they  were  not  permiti 
return.  The  Sirdar  put  the  G< 
off  with  promises  ,*  and  at  sevei 
on  the  1 2th,  firing  being  heard, 
ascertained  that  the  troops,  imp 
of  further  delay,  had  actually  i 
off.  Before  their  departure  G 
Skinner  had  been  treacherously 
They  had  been  exposed  durin 
whole  day  to  the  fire  of  the  enc 
*' sally  after  sally  had  been  ma 
the, Europeans,  bravely  led  by 
Thain,  Captain  Bygrave,  and 
tenants  Wade  aud  Macartney 
again  and  again  the  enemy  ret 
to  worry  and  destroy.  Nijfht 
and  all  further  delay  in  such  a 
being  useless,  the  whole  sallied 
determined  to  pursue  the  route  1 
lalabad  at  all  risks." 

The  sick  and  the  wounded 
necessarily  abandoned  to  their 
For  some  time  the  Giljyes  Seem< 
to  be  on  the  alert ;  but  in  the  de 
the  top  of  the  rise,  further  pr 
was  obstructed  by  barriers  f 
of  prickly  trees.  This  caused  g« 
lay,  and  '*  a  terrible  fire  was  \ 
in  from  all  quarters — a  mas8acr4 
worse  than  that  of  the  Tunga  Ta 
commenced,  the  Affghans  rush! 
furiously  upon  the  pent>up  cro 
troops  and  followers,  and  comn 
wholesale  slaughter.  A  mis 
remnant  managed  to  clear  th* 
riers.  Twelve  officers,  amongst 
was  Brigadier  Auqnctil,  were 
Upwards  of  forty  others  succee 
pushing  through,  about  twel 
whom,  being  pretty  well  mo 
rode  on  a- head  of  the  rest  wii 
few  remaining  cavalry,  intend 
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luke  the  best  of  their  way  to  Jellala- 

The    country  now   became  more 

open — the    Europeans  dispersed   in 

MuU  parties  under  different  officers. 

Toe  GiJjyes  were  too  much  occupied 

IB  plundering    the  dead  to    pursue 

tbeo,  but  they  were  much  delayed  by 

the  amiable  anxiety  of  the  men  to 

etrrr  on   their    wounded  comrades. 

Toe' morning  of  the  13th  dawned  as 

the?  approached  Gundamuk,  reveal- 

iD^'to  the  enemy  the  insignificance  of 

tiieir  numerical   strength;   and  they 

vere  compelled*  by  the  vigorous  as- 

ealts  of  the  Giljyes>  to  take  up  a 

4efeDsive  position  on  a  height  to  the 

kft  of  the  road»  •*  where  they  made  a 

molate    stand,    determined    to    sell 

tiieir  lives  at  the  dearest  possible  price. 

At  this  time  tbey  could  only  muster 

about  twenty  muskets."     An  attempt 

to  effect    an   amicable  arrangement 

termioated  in  a  renewal  of  hostilities, 

tad  <<  the  enemy  marked  off  man  after 

BUD,  and  officer  after  officer,  with  un- 

ening  aim.      Parties    of   Affghans 
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rushed  up  at  intervals  to  complete  the 
work  of  extermination,  but  were  as 
often  driven  back  by  the  still  daunt- 
less handful  of  invincibles.  At  length, 
all  being  wounded  more  or  less,  a  final 
onset  of  the  enemy,  sword  in  hand, 
terminated  the  unequal  struggle  and 
completed  the  dismad  tragedy."  Cap« 
tain  Souter,  who  was  wounded,  and 
three  or  four  privates,  were  spared  and 
led  away  captive.  Major  Griffiths 
and  Captain  Blewitt,  having  de- 
scended to  confer  with  the  enemy, 
had  been  previously  led  off.  Of  the 
twelve  officers  who  had  gone  on  in  ad- 
vance eleven  were  destroyed,  and  Dr 
Brydon  alone  of  the  whole  Cabul 
force  reached  Jellalabad. 

**  Such  was  the  memorable  retreat 
of  the  British  army  from  Cabul,  which, 
viewed  in  all  its  circumstances — in 
the  military  conduct  which  preceded 
and  brought  about  such  a  consum- 
mation, the  treachery,  disaster,  and 
suffering  which  accompanied  it — is, 
perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in  his« 
tory.'^ 
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THE  EVACUATION  OF  AFFGHANI8TAN. 


SiNcB  the  day  when  Lord  Auck- 
land, bj  his  famous  proclamation  in 
October  1838,  **  directed  the  assem* 
blage  of  a  British  force  for  service 
across  the  Indus,**  we  have  never 
ceased  to  denounce  the  invasion  and 
continued  occupation  of  Affghanistan 
as  equally  unjust  and  impolitic*— un- 
just, as  directed  against  a  people 
whose  conduct  had  afforded  us  no 
legitimate  grounds  of  hostility,  and 
against  a  ruler  whose  only  offence 
was,  that  he  had  accepted  f  the  proffer 
from  another  quarter  of  that  support 
and  alliance  which  we  had  denied  to 
his  earnest  entreaty— and  impolitic^ 
as  tending  not  only  to  plunge  us  into 
an  endless  succession  of  ruinous  and 
unprofitable  warfarci  but  to  rouse 
against  us  an  implacable  spirit  of  en- 
mity»  in  a  nation  which  had  hitherto 
shown  every  disposition  to  cultivate 
amicable  relations  with  our  Anglo- 
Indian  Government.  In  all  points, 
our  anticipations  have  been  fatally 
verified.  After  more  than  two  years 
consumed  in  unavailing  efforts  to 
complete  the  reduction  of  the  coun- 
try, our  army  of  occupation  was  at 
last  overwhelmed  by  the  universal 
and  irresistible  outbreak  of  an  indig- 
uaut  and  fanatic  population ;  and 
the  restored  monarcn,  Shah-Sboojah, 
(*'  whose  popularity  throughout  Aff- 
ghanistan   had    been   proved  to  the 


Governor-general  by  the  strong  and 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  beet  aiw 
thorities  ")  perished,  as  soon  as  ho  lost 
the  protection  of  foreign  bayonets,  by 
the  hands  of  his  outraged  country* 
men.^ 

The  tottering  and  unsubstantial 
phantom  of  a  Doorauni  kingdom  va- 
nished at  once  and  foe  ever — and  the 
only  remaining  alternative  was,  (at 
we  stated  the  case  in  our  number  of 
last  July,)  *'  either  to  perpetrate  a 
second  act  of  riolence  and  natioeid 
ii^ustice,  by  reconquering  Afghani- 
stan ybr  the  vindieatwn  (as  the  phraie 
is)  of  our  military  honour^  and  hold- 
ing it  without  disguise  as  a  province 
of  our  empire— or  to  make  the  heal 
of  a  bad  bargain,  by  contenting  our- 
selves with  the  occupation  of  a  few 
posts  on  the  frontier,  and  leaving  the 
unhappy  natives  to  recAiver,  without 
foreign  interference^  from  the  dread- 
ful state  of  anarchy  into  which  onr 
irruption  has  thrown  them.**  Fortu- 
nately for  British  interests  in  the 
East,  the  latter  course  has  been 
adopted.  After  a  succession  of  bril- 
liant military  triumphs,  which,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Ellenborough*s  recent 
proclamation,  *'  have,  in  one  short 
campaig^iy  avenged  our  late  disasters 
upon  every  scene  of  past  misfortune,** 
the  evacuation  of  the  country  has 
been  directed — not,  however,  before  a 


*  See  the  articles  "  Persia,  Affghaoistan,  and  India,"  in  Jan.  1839 — "  Khiva, 
Central  Asia,  and  Cabul,"  in  April  1840 — ^*  Results  of  our  Affghan  Conquests," 
in  Aug.  1841—"  Affghanistan  and  India,"  in  July  1842. 

f  It  now  seems  even  doubtful  whether  the  famous  letter  of  Dost  Mohammed 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  constituted  the  gravatnen  of  the  charge  agunst 
liim,  was  ever  really  written,  or  at  least  with  his  concurrence. —  Vide  **  Report  of 
the  Colonial  Society  on  the  Affghan  War,*'  p.  35. 

X  The  particulars  of  Shah-Soojah's  fate,  which  were  unknown  when  we  last 
referred  to  the  subject,  have  been  since  ascertained.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
English  from  Cabul,  he  remained  for  some  time  secluded  in  the  Bala-Hissar,  ob- 
serving great  caution  in  his  intercourse  with  the  insurgent  leaders  ;  but  he  was 
at  length  prevailed  upon,  by  assurances  of  loyalty  and  fidelity,  (about  the  middle 
of  April,)  to  quit  the  fortress,  in  order  to  head  an  army  against  Jellalabad.  He 
had  only  proceeded,  however,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  when  his  litter  was 
fired  upon  by  a  party  of  musketeers  placed  in  ambush  by  a  Doorauni  chief  named 
Soojah-ed-Dowlah  ;  and  the  king  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot.  Such  was  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  a  prince,  the  vicissitudes  of  whose  life  almost  exceed  the  fictions  of 
romance,  and  who  possessed  talents  sufficient,  in  more  tranquil  times,  to  have 
given  6clat  to  his  reign.  During  his  exile  at  Loodiana,  he  composed  in  Persian  a 
curious  narrative  of  his  past  adventures,  a  version  of  part  of  which  appears  in  the 
30th  volume  of  the  Atiatic  Journal, 
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fortan&te  chance  had  procared  the  which  it  is  to  be  presnined  that  Lord 

Hberation  of  aU  the  prisoners  who  Auckland  received  his  instructions^ 

had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Atf*-  were  pretty  clearlj  revealed  in  the 

^bans  in  Jannarj  last ;  and  ere  this  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  of 

time,  we  tmst,  not  a  sinsle  British  August  last^  bv  one  whose  authority 

Te^imcnt  remains  on  the  bloodstained  the  Globes  at  feast,  will  scarcely  dis- 

aoU  of  A.fibhani8tan.  pute — by  Lord  Palmerston  himself. 

The  proclamatton  above  referred  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  miscon- 

toy*  (which  we  have  g^ven  at  length  8tmction>  we  quote  the  words  attri- 

at  the  conelnuon  of  this  article,)  an-  buted  to  the  late  Foreign  Secretary. 

nouoeioff  these  events*  and  defining  •  After  drawing  the  somewhat  unwar- 

the  Una  of  poticy  in  future  to  be  pur-  rantable  inference,  from  Sir  Robert 


sued   bv  the  Anglo-Indian  Govern-     Peel's  statement* '*  that  no  immediate 
ntp  u  in  all  respects  a  remarkable    withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Canda- 


docooaeot.     As  a  specimen  of  frank-     har  and  Jellalabad  was  contemplated/* 
and  plain  speakinff*  it  stands    that  an  order  had  at  one  time  been 


uniqae  la  the  Mstory  of  diplomacy ;  given  for  the  abandonment  of  Aff- 

and«  aceordingly,  both  its  matter  and  ghanistan,  he  proceeds — "  I  do  trust 

ka  manner  have  been  made  the  sub*  that  her  Majesty's  Government  will 

jeets  of  nnqoalified  censure  by  those  not  carry  into  effect*  either  immediately 

aeribes  of  the  Opposition  press  who*  or  at  any  future  time,  the  arrangement 

**  cooieni  to  dwell  in  forms  for  ever,"  thus  contemplated.     It  was  all  very 

have  aceostomed  themselves  to  regard  well  when  we  were  in  power,  and  it 

the  mystified  protocols  of  Lord  Pal-  was  suited  to  party  purposes,  to  run 


the  models  of  oflScial  style,     down  any  thing  we  had  done,  and  to 
The  Morning  Chronic/et  with  amus-     represent  as  valueless  any  acquisition 


ing^  %norance  of  the  state  of  the  pub-  on  which  we  may  have  prided  our- 

lic  nuod  in  India,  condemns  the  Go-  selves — it  was  all  verv  well  to  raise  aa 

vemor-general    for    allowing    it    to  outcry  against  the  Aflghan  expedition, 

become  known  to   the  natives  that  and  to  undervalue  the  great  advan- 

the  abandonment  of  A^hanistan  was  tages  which    the  possession  of  the 

m  consequence  of  a  change  of  policy !  country  was  calculated  to  afford  us-« 

eoneeinng  (we  suppose)  that  our  In-  but  I  trust  the  Government  will  rise 

diaa  anbjects  would  otherwise  have  above  any  consideration  of  that  sort, 

believed  the  Cabul  disasters  to  have  and  that  they  will  give  the  matter 

{Mined  part  of  the  original  plan  of  their  fair,  dispassionate,  and  deliberate 

the  war,  and  to  have  veiled  some  pur-  consideration.     I  must  say,  I  never 

pote  of  inscrutable  wisdom ;  while  the  was  more  convinced  of  any  thing  in 

Glubtf   (Dec.  3,)  after   a  reluctant  the  whole  course  of  my  life — and  I 

admission  that  **  the  policy  itself  of  may  be  believed  when  I  speak  my 

evacuating  the  country  may  be  wise,*  earnest  conviction — that  the  most im- 

wonld  fain  deprive  Lord  Eltenborou^  portant  interests  of  this  country,  both 

of  the  credit  of  having  originated  this  commercial  and  political,  would  be 

dedsive  step»  by  an  assertion  that "  we  sacrificed,  if  we  were  to  sacrifice  the 

hafe  discovered  no  proof  that  a  per-  military  possession  of  the  country  of 

laanent  possession  of  the  country  be-  Eastern  Affghanistan."     Is  it  in  the 

jood  the  Indus  was  contemplated  by  power  of  words  to  convey  a  clearer 

bis  predecessor.'*     It  would  certainly  admission,  that  the  pledge  embodied 

iufe   been   somewhat   premature  in  in   Lord  Auckland's  manifesto — "to 

Lord  Auckland  to  have  announced  his  withdraw  the  British  army  as  soon  as 

nltimate  intentions  on  this  point  while  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Aff- 

tW  eonntrj  in  qneetton  was  as  yet  hot  ghanisun  should  be  seenred  by  the 

hiperfeetly  aabjogated,  or  when  oor  estabKshment  of  the  Shah*' — was  in 

tmpe    were     sobseqnently    almost  fiiet  mere  moonshine :  and  the  real  ob- 

Mven  cat  of  it;  bet  the  views  of  jeet  of  the  expedition  was  the  conquest 

the  then    home   Government,  firom  of  a  country  advantageously  situated 

*  It  is  singvlar  that  this  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  fourth  anniversary 

of  Lord  Ao^land's  '*  DccUration*'  of  Oct  I,  1838 ;  and  from  the  same  place, 
Simla. 
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for  the  defence  of  our  Indian  frontier 
agVinst  (as  it  nov  appears)  an  ima- 
f^\  lary  invader?  Thus  Napoleon,  in 
D.  ceinber  1810,  alleged  "the  neces- 
sity, in  consequence  of  the  new  order 
of  thing^s  which  has  arisen,  of  new 
gui  rintees  for  the  security  of  my  em- 
pire,*' as  a  pretext  for  that  wholesale 
measure  of  territorial  spoliation  in 
Northern  Germany,  which,  from  the 
unihrago  it  gave  llu83ia,  proved  ulti- 
mitely  the  c iuse  of  his  downfall :  but 
it  was  reserved  for  us  of  the  present 
day,  to  hear  a  British  minister  avow 
and  justify  a  violent  and  perfidious 
usurpation  on  the  plea  of  political  ex- 
pediency. It  must  indeed  be  admitted 
that,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war, 
the  utter  iniquity  of  the  measure  met 
with  but  faint  reprobation  from  any 
party  in  the  state :  the  nation,  dazzled 
by  the  long-disused  splendours  of  mi- 
litary glory,  was  willing,  without  any 
very  close  enquiry,  to  take  upon  trust 
all  the  assertions  so  confidently  put 
forth  on  the  popularity  of  Shah-Shoo- 
jah,  the  hostile  machinations  of  Dost 
Mohammed,  and  the  philanthropic  and 
disinterested  wishes  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment for  (to  quote  a  notable 
phrase  to  which  we  have  more  than 
once  previously  referred)  "  the  recon- 
struction of  the  social  edifice^^  in  AflT- 
ghanistan.  But  now  that  all  these 
subterfuges,  flimsy  as  they  were  at 
best,  have  been  utterly  dissipated  by 
this  undisguised  declaration  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  that  the  real  object  of 
the  war  was  to  seize  and  hold  the 
country  on  our  own  account,  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Globe  to  claim  for  Lord 
Auckland  the  credit  of  having  from 
the  first  contemplated  a  measure  thus 
vehemently  protested  against  and  dis- 
claimed by  the  late  official  leader  of 
his  party,  is  rather  too  barefaced  to 
be  passed  over  without  comment. 

Without,  however,  occupying  our- 
selves further  in  combating  the  attacki 


of  the  Whig  press  on  this  proclama- 
tion, which  may  very  well  be  left  to 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  recapitulate  the  course  of  the 
events  which  have,  in  a  few  months,  so 
completely  changed  the  aspect  of  af-* 
fairs  beyond  the  Indus.  When  we 
took  leave,  in  July  last^  of  the  subject 
of  the  Affghan  campaign,  we  left 
General  Pollock,  with  the  force  which 
had  made  its  way  through  the  Khjber 
Pass,  still  stationary  at  Jellalabad,  for 
want  (as  it  was  said)  of  camels  and 
other  means  of  transport :  while  Ge- 
neral Nott,  at  Candahar,  not  only  held 
his  ground,  but  victoriously  repulsed 
in  the  open  field  the  Affghan  insur" 
gents,  (as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them,) 
who  were  headed  by  the  prince  Seif- 
dar  Jung,  son  of  Shah  Shoojah  !  and 
General  England,  after  his  repulse  on 
the  28th  of  March  at  the  Rojuck  Pass, 
remained  motionless  at  Quettah.  The 
latter  officer  (in  consequence,  as  it 
is  Faid,  of  peremptory  orders  from  Ge- 
neral Nott  to  meet  him  on  a  given 
day  at  the  further  side  of  the  Pass) 
was  the  first  to  resume  active  opera- 
tions ;  and  on  the  28th  of  April,  the 
works  at  Hykulzie  in  the  Kojuck, 
which  had  been  unaccountably  repre- 
sented on  the  former  occasion  at  most 
formidable  defences,*  were  carried 
without  loss  or  difficulty,  and  the  force 
continued  its  march  uninterrupted  to 
Candahar.  The  fort  of  Khelat-I- 
Ghiljie,  lying  about  halfway  between 
Candahar  and  Ghazni,  was  at  the 
same  time  gallantly  and  successfully 
defended  by  a  handful  of  Europeans 
and  sepoys,  till  relieved  by  the  ad- 
vance of  a  division  from  Candahar, 
which  brought  off  the  garrison,  and 
razed  the  fortifications  of  the  place. 
Girishk,  the  hereditary  stronghold  of 
tl^  Barukzye  chiefs,  about  eighty  miles 
west  of  Candahar,  was  also  dismant- 
led and  abandoned ;  and  all  the  troops 
in    Western  Affghanistan  were  thus 


*  it 


The  fioldworks  believed  to  be  dtiscribed  in  the  despatch  as  *  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  breastworks,  improved  by  a  ditch  and  abattis — the  latter  being  filled 
with  thorns/  turned  out  to  be  a  paltry  stone  wall,  with  a  cut  two  feet  deep,  aid 
of  corresponding  width,  to  which  the  designation  of  ditch  was  most  grossly  mis- 
applied. ...  A  score  or  two  of  active  men  might  have  completed  the  work 
in  a  few  days." — (Letter  quoted  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  Sept.,  p.  107.)  On  whom 
the  bUme'»,)f  these  misrepresentations  should  be  laid — whether  on  the  officer  who 
reconnoitred  the  ground,  or  on  the  general  who  wrote  the  despatch — does  not  very 
clearly  appear  :  yet  the  political  agent  at  Quettah  was  removed ^rom  his  charge, 
for  not  having  given  notice  of  the  construction  in  hb  vicinity  of  works  which 
are  now  proved  to  have  had  no  existence  ! 
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cv.i  -cn^ritcd  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Nott^  whose  sue* 
cc-a^  in  every  encounter  with  the  Aff- 
ghius  continued  to  be  so  decisive,  that 
all  armed  opposition  disappeared  from 
the  neiglibonrhood  of  Cundabar  ;  and 
1  •!»  prince  Scifdar- Jung,  despairing  of 
thk*  L'  iii^e,  of  which  he  had  perhaps 
been  from  the  first  not  a  very  willing 
sapptirter,  came  in  and  made  his  sub- 
mL^^ijato  the  British  commander. 

Daring  the  progress  of  these  trium- 
ph int  operations  in  Western  AfTghani- 
^titu.  General  Pollock  still  lay  inac- 
tive ^it  Jellalabad  ;  and  some  abortive 
attempts  were  made  to  negotiate  with 
tiie  dominant  party  at  Cabul  for  the 
re!e<i3e   of  the   prisoners   taken    the 
preceding  winter.     Since  the  death  of 
Siah  Shoojah,  the  throne  had  been 
DO  mi  Dally    filled    by  his    third    son, 
Fatteh-Jnng,   the   only    one   of  the 
T'rin>*es  who  was  on    tho   spot ;    but 
aU    the   real  power  was  vested,  with 
lA^  rank  <»f  vizier,  in  tho  hands   of 
-AWhb.ir    Khan,    who    had    not  only 
jK-^ise.^.-ed    himself  of  the   Bala- His* 
>«r    and    the    treasure    of   the    late 
ki-.r,  but  had  succeeded  in  recruiting 
tue  f-jrces  o(  the  Affghan  league,  by 
a    reconciliation  with    Ameen  -  ullah 
Khan,*  the  original  leader  of  the  out- 
Ireaky   with  whom  he  had   formerly 
Se^Q  at  variance.     AU  efforts,  how- 
(.vor,  to  procure  the  liberation  of  the 
cip'ive^  on  any  other  condition  than 
tr^  liberation  of  Dost  Mohammed,  and 
t'.ie  evacuation  of  Affghanistan  by  the 
English,  (as  hostages  for  which  they 
\izd  originally  been   given,)  proved 
fruitless ;  and  at  length,  after  more 
tiiaa  four  months*  delay,  during  which 
several  sharp  affairs  had  taken  place 
with  advanced  bodies  of  the  Affghans, 
General  Pollock  moved  forward  with 
lii  whole  force,  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
f;un,  against  Cabul.     This  city  had 
again  in  the  mean  time  become  a  scene 
of  tumult    and   disorder — the  Kizii- 
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bashes,  or  Persian  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  native  chiefs,  resisting 
the  exactions  of  Akhbar  Khan  ;  who, 
at  last,  irritated  by  the  opposition  to 
his  measures,  imprisoned  the  titular 
shah,  Futteh-Jung,  in  tho  J3ala-His- 
sar ;    whence  he  succeeded    after   a 
time  in  escaping,  and  made  his  ap- 
pearance, in  miserable  plight,  (Sept. 
],)  at  the  British  headquarters  at  Fut- 
tciiabad,  between  Jellelabad  and  Gim- 
damuck.  The  advance  of  the  army  was 
constantly  opposed  by  detached  bodies 
of  the  enemy,   and   several   spirited 
skirmishes  took   place :— till,  on  the 
13th  of  September,  the  main  AflT^han 
force,  to  the  number  of  16,000  men, 
under  Akhbar  Khan  and  other  leaders, 
was  descried   on    the    heigiits    near 
Tazeen,  (where  the  slaujrhter  of  our 
troops  had  taken  place  in  January,) 
at  tho  entrance    of   the    formidable 
defiles    called    the    Huft-Kothu),    or 
Seven  Passes.     It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  in  this  la^st  struggle,  (as 
they  believed,  for  independence,)  the 
Affghans   fou:;ht    with    most   distin- 
guished gallantry,  frequently  charging 
sword  in  hand   upon   the  bayonets; 
but  their  irregular  valour  eventually 
gave  way  before  the  discipline  of  their 
opponents,  and  a  total  rout  took  place. 
The  chiefs  fled  in  various  directions, 
"abandoning  Cabul  to  the  avengers  of 
British  tvrongs,**  who  entered  the  city 
in  triumph  on  tho  15th,  and  hoisted 
the  British  colours  on  the  Bala-His- 
sar.  The  principal  point  now  remain- 
ing to  bo  effected  was  the  rescue  of 
the  prisoners  whom  Akhbar  Khan  had 
carried  off  with  him  in  his  flight,  with 
the  intention  (as  was  rumoured)  of 
transporting    them  into   Turkestan; 
but  from  this  peril  they  were  fortu- 
nately  delivered  oy   the  venality  of 
the  chief  to  whoso  care  they  had  been 
temporarily  intrusted ;    and  on    the 
2 1  St  they  all  reached  the  camp  in  safety, 
with  the  exception  of  Captain  Bygrave, 


*  It  was  this  chief  whose  betrayal  or  destruction  Sir  William  M'Naghtcn  is 
■iCiQAed,  on  the  authority  of  General  Elphinstono*s  corrospondcnco,  of  having 
rivdjtated,  on  the  occasion  when  he  met  with  his  own  fate.  We  hope,  for  the 
h^nuur  of  the  English  name,  that  the  memory  of  the  late  llesuk'nt  at  Cabul  may 
\ff  cleared  from  this  heavy  imputation ;  but  he  certainly  cannot  be  acquitted  of 
luvinj^,  by  his  wilful  blindness  and  self-sufficiency,  contributed  to  precipitate  the 
<  iia-trophe  to  which  he  himself  fell  a  victim.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is 
riScient  to  refer  to  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  on  the  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
Sir  A.  Burner  on  the  affairs  of  Cabul,  August  7,  1840,  which  appeared  some 
tin->  sauce  in  the  Bonibay  Times,  and  afterwards  in  tho  Asiatic  Journal  for  Oc« 
tober  and  November  laat, 
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who  was  also  liberated,  a  few  da^s 
later»  by  the  Yoluntarj  act  of  Akhbar 
himself.* 

General  f^ott,  meanwhile*  in  pur- 
suance of  his  secret  orders  from  the 
Supreme  Government,  had  been  mak- 
ing  preparations  for  abandoning  Can- 
dahar;  and,  on  the  7th  and  8ih  of 
August,  the  eity  was  accordingly  eva- 
cuated, both  by  his  corps  and  by  the 
division  of  General    England  —  the 
Affghan  prince,  Seifdar-Jung,  being 
left  in  possession  of  the  place.     The 
routes  of  the  two  commanders  were 
now  separated.      General    England, 
with  an  immense  train  of  luggage, 
stores,  &e.,  directed  his  march  through 
the  Kojuok  Pass  to  Qnettah,  which 
he  reached  with  little  opposition ; — 
while    Nott,   with    a    more    lightly- 
equipped  column,  about  7000  strong, 
advanced  by  Khelati-GhUjie  against 
Ghazni.      This  offensive  movement 
appears  to  have  taken  the  Afighans  at 
first  by  surprise ;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  arrived  within  thirty- eight  miles 
of  Ghazni  that  General  Nott  found 
his  progress  opposed  (August  30)  by 
12,000    men    under    the   governor, 
Shams-o-deen  Khan,  a  cousin  of  Mo- 
hammed Akhbar.     The  dispersion  of 
this  tumultuary  array  was  apparently 
accomplished  (as  far  as  can  be  gather- 
ed from  the  extremely  laconic  de- 
spatches of  the  General)  without  much 
difficulty ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, after  a  sharp  skirmish  in  the  en- 
Tirons*  the  British  once  more  entered 
Ghazni.    In  the  eity  and  neighbour- 
ing villages  were  found  not   fewer 
than  327  sepoys  of  the  former  garri- 
son, ^hich  had  been  massacred  to  a 
man  (according  to  report)  immediately 
after   the   surrender  but   notwith- 
standing this  eviden<^  of  the  modera. 
tion  with  which  the  Afghans    had 
used  their  triumph.  General  Nott,  (in 
obedience,  as  is  said,  to  the  positive 
tenor  of  his  instruciions,)  **  directed  the 
city  of  Ghazni,  with  the  citadel  and 


tho  wholii  of  its  Works,  * 
stroyed  ;*  and  this  order  apf 
the  engineer's  report,  to  hai 
gorously  carried  into  efPc 
mace  ot  Mamood  Shah  Gh^ 
first  Moslem  conqueror  of  1 
and  the  famous  sandal- wood 
his  tomb,  (once  the  gates  of 
Hindoo  temple  at  Somnai 
carried  off*  as  trophies:  the 
Ghazni  were  left  as  a  moi 
British  vengeance;  and  Gei 
resuming  his  march,  and  a 
ing  Sbams-o-deen  Khan  at 
of  Myden,  effected  his  junc 
General  Pollock,  on  the  17i 
tember,  at  Cabul ;  whence  i 
corps,  together  mustering  '. 
fectivo  men,  were  to  take  tin 
Hindostan  through  the  Pur 
in  October. 

Such  have  been  the  princi| 
of  the  brief  but  brilliant 
which  has  concluded  the  Affj 
and  which,  if  regarded  solel, 
litary  point  of  view,  must  be 
to  have  amply  vindicated  the 
the  British  arms  from  the 
cloud  cast  on  them  by  the  fai 
disasters  of  last  winter. 

The  Affghan  tragedy, 
may  now,  we  hope,  be  cons 
concluded,  so  far  as  relates  t( 
participation  in  its  crimes  an 
ties;  but  for  the  Affghans  th 
**  left  to  create  a  govemmei 
midst  of  anarchy,*'  there  can 
sent  little  chance  of  even  cox 
tranquillity,  after  the  total  d: 
of  their  institutions  and  intei 
tions  by  the  fearful  torren 
which  has  swept  over  the 
The  last  atonement  now  in  o 
to  make,  both  to  the  people 
ruler  whom  we  have  so  deeph 
as  well  as  the  best  course  tor 
interests,  would  be  at  once  1 
Dost  Mohammed  from  the  u 
and  ignominious  confinement 
he  has  been  subjected  in  H 


*  The  kindness  and  humanity  which  these  unfortimate  detetvus  er 
from  first  to  last  at  the  hands  of  Akhbar,  reflect  tho  highest  honour  oi 
raeter  of  this  chief,  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  hold  up  to  execrs 
monster  of  perfidy  and  cruelty.  As  a  contrast  to  this  conduct  of  th€ 
harbariana,  it  is  worth  whUe  to  refer  to  Colonel  Lindsay's  narrative  ol 
tivity  m  the  dungeons  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  which  has  recently  appeal 
Anatie  Journal,  September,  December,  1842. 

t.  Ilie  vdue  sUU  attached  by  the  Hindoos  to  these  relics  was  shown  on 
chunon  of  the  treaty,  hi  1832,  between  Shah-Shoojah  and  Kunjeet  Sinirh, 
t^  Ufae  Shah  s  last  unaided  attempt  to  recover  his  throne ;  in  which  thdi 
tiOD,  m  case  of  Ma  success,  was  an  express  8l\p\ila.tvoii. 
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and  to  seod  faim  back  in  honour  to 
Cabul ;  where  hU  own  ancient  par- 
tisansy  as  well  as  those  of  his  son, 
would  quickly  rally  round  him ;  and 
where  his  presence  and  accustomed 
tnthority  might  have  some  effect  in 
restraining  the  crowd  of  fierce  chiefs, 
who  will  be  ready  to  tear  each  other 
to  pieced  as  soon  as  they  are  released 
fnioj  the  presence  of  the  Feringhis. 
Tliere  would  thus  be  at  least  a  possi- 
bUitjT  of  obtaioing  a  nucleus  for  the 
re-establishment  of  something  like 
good  order;  while  in  no  other  quarter 
does  there  appear  much  prospect  of  a 
^ovemment  being  formed,  which 
miirht   be   either  *'  approved  by  tho 


title  to  the  crown  is  at  least  as  good 
as  that  of  the  late  Shah,  or  any  of  his 
sons.  It  will  bo  strange  if  this  prince, 
whose  danger  from  Persia  was  the 
original  pretext  for  crossing  the  Indus, 
should  be  the  only  one  of  all  -the  par- 
ties concerned,  whose  condition  un- 
derwent no  ultimate  change,  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  tempest 
which  has  raged  around  him. 

Nor  are  the  elements  of  discord  less 
abundant  and  complicated  on  the  side 
of  Cabul.  The  defeat  of  Tazeen  will 
not,  any  more  than  the  preceding  ones, 
have  annihilated  Akhbar  Khan  and  his 
confederate  chiefs  : — they  are  stiil 
hovering  in  the  Kohistan,  and  will 


Atf^hans  themselves,'*  or  "  capable  of     doubtless  lose  no  time  in  returning  to 


maintniuiiig  friendly  relations  with 
od^hbonring  states."  If  the  accounts 
received  may  be  depended  upon,  our 
tr«Mps  had  scarcely  cleared  the  Kojuck 
Pais,  on  their  way  from  Candahar  to 
the  Indus,  when  that  city  became  tho 
scene  of  a  contest  between  the  Prince 
Seifdar-Jung  and  the  Barukzye  chiefs 
in  the  vicinity  ;  and  though  the  latter 
are  said  to  have  been  worsted  in  the 
fir»t  iostance,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
tbat  cur  departure  will  be  the  signal 
for  the  speedy  return  of  the  quondam 
Sirdars,  or  rulers^of  Candahar,  (bro- 
thers of  Dost  Mohammed,)  who  have 
foQiid  an  asylum  in  Persia  since  their 
expulsion  in  1839,  but  who  will  scarcely 
neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
for  recovering  their  lost  authority. 
Yet  another  competitor  may  still,  per- 
haps, be  found  in  the  same  quarter — 
one  whose  name,  though  sufficiently 
before  the  public  a  few  years  since, 
hat  now  been  almost  forgotten  in  the 
Krife  of  more  mighty  interests.  This 
it  Shah  Kamran  of  Herat,  the  rumours 
of  whose  death  or  dethronement  prove 
to  have  been  unfounded,  and  who  cer- 
tuoly  would  have  at  this  moment  a 
better  chance  than  he  has  ever  yet 
bad,  for  regaining  at  least  Candahar 
and  Western  Affghanistan.  He  was 
Mid  to  be  on  the  point  of  making  the 
attempt  after  the  repulse  of  the  Per- 
iiaos  before  Herat,  just  before  our 
adoption  of  Shah-Shoojah  ;    and  his 


Cabul  as  soon  as  the  retreat  of  the 
English  is  ascertained.  It  is  true 
that  the  civil  wars  of  the  Affghans, 
though  frequent,  have  never  been  pro- 
tracted or  sanguinary  :  —  like  the 
Highlanders,  as  described  by  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  **  though  they  may  quar- 
rel among  themselves,  and  gie  ilk 
ither  ill  names,  and  may  be  a  slash 
wi*  a*  claymore,  they  are  sure  to  join 
in  the  long  run  against  a*  civilized 
folk  : " — but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
so  many  conflicting  interests,  now 
that  the  bond  of  common  danger  is 
removed,  can  be  reconciled  without 
strife  and  bloodshed.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  Futteh-Jung  (whom  the 
last  accounts  state  to  have  remained 
at  Cabul  when  our  troops  withdrew, 
in  the  hope  of  maintaining  himself  ou 
the  musnud,  and  who  is  said  to  be  the 
most  acceptable  to  the  Affghans  of 
the  four  sons*  of  Shah-Shoojah)  may 
be  allowed  to  retain  for  a  time  the  title 
of  king ;  but  he  had  no  treasure  and 
few  parti zans ;  and  the  rooted  distaste 
of  the  Affghans  for  the  titles  and  pre- 
rogatives of  royalty  is  so  well  ascer- 
tained, that  Dost  Mohammed,  even  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  never  ven- 
tured to  assume  them.  All  specula- 
tions on  these  points,  however,  oan  at 
present  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
vague  conjecture ;  the  troubled  waters 
must  have  time  to  settle,  before  any 
thing  can  be  certainly  prognosticated 


•  The  elder  of  these  princes,  Timour,  who  was  governor  of  Candahar  during 
tlie  reign  of  his  father,  has  accompanied  General  England  to  Hindostan,  prefer- 
ring, as  he  says,  the  hfe  of  a  private  gentleman  under  British  protection  to  the 
perils  of  ciril discord  in  Affghanistan.  Of  tho  second,  Mohammed- Akhbar,  (i;rhose 
mother  is  said  to  be  sister  of  Dost-Mohammed,)  we  know  nothing ; — Futteh- Jwig 
ii  the  third,  and  was  intended  by  Shah-Shoojah  for  his  successor  j — Seifdar-Jung, 
now  at  Candahar,  is  the  youngest. 
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as  to  the  future  destinies  of  Affghani- 
8tan. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Punjab  will 
now  become  the  barrier  between  Aff- 
ghanistao  and  our  north-western  fron- 
tier in  India ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Sikbs;  already  in  possession  of  Pesh- 
awer  and  the  rich  plain  extending  to 
the  foot  of  the  Khyber  mountaius, 
have  undertaken  in  future  to  occupy 
the  important  defiles  of  this  range, 
and  the  fort  of  Ali-Mu8jid>  so  as  to 
keep  the  Affghans  within  bounds.  It 
seems  to  us  doubtful,  however,  whe- 
ther they  will  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves  long,  unaided,  in  this  peril- 
ous advanced  post :  though  the  na- 
tional animosity  which  subsists  be- 
tween them  and  the  Afighans  is  a  suffi- 
cient pledge  of  their  good-will  fur  the 
service — and  their  co-operation  in  the 
late  campaign  against  Cabul  has  been 
rendered  with  a  zeal  and  promptitude 
affording  a  strong  contrast  to  their  luke- 
warmness  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
when  they  conceived  'its  object  to  be 
the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy 
and  national  unity  of  their  inveterate 
foes.  But  the  vigour  of  the  Sikh 
kingdom,  and  the  discipline  and  effi- 
ciency of  their  troops,  have  greatly 
declined  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
sovereign,  Shere  Singh,  who,  though 
a  frank  and  gallaut  soldier,  has  little 
geuius  for  civil  government,  and  is 
thwarted  and  overborne  in  his  mea- 
sures by  the  overweening  power  of  the 
minister,  Rajah  Dhian  Singb,  who 
originally  rose  to  eminence  by  the  fa- 
vour of  Runjeet.  At  present,  our  in- 
formation as  to  the  state  of  politics  in 
the  Punjab  is  not  very  explicit,  the 
intelligence  from  India  during  several 
months,  having  been  almost  wholly  en- 
grossed by  the  details  of  the  campaign 
in  Afighanistan  ;  but  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  these  statements,  the 
country  has  been  brought,  by  the  in- 
subordination of  the  troops,  and  the 
disputes  of  the  Maharajah  and  his  Mi- 
nister, to  a  state  not  far  removed  from 
anarchy.  It  is  said  that  the  fortress 
of  Govindghur,  where  the  vast  trea- 
sures amassed  by  Runjeet  are  depo- 


sited, has  been  taken  possession  of  by 
the  malecontent  faction,  and  that  Shere 
Singh  has  applied  for  the  assistance 
of  our  troops  to  recover  it;  and  the 
Delhi  Gazette  even  goes  so  far  at  to 
assert  that  this  prince,  <'  disgusted  with 
the  perpetual  turmoil  in  which  ho  is 
embroiled,  and  feeling  his  incapacity 
of  ruling  his  turbulent  chieftains,  is 
willing  to  cede  his  country  to  us,  and 
become  a  pensioner  of  our  Guvern- 
ment."  But  this  announcement, 
though  confidently  given,  we  believe 
to  be  at  least  premature.  That  the 
Punjab  mast  inevitably,  sooner  or 
later,  become  part  of  the  Anglo- In- 
dian empirci  either  as  a  subsidiary 
power,  like  the  Njzam,  or  directly,  as  a 
province,  no  one  can  doubt;  but  its 
incorporation  at  this  moment,  in  the 
teeth  of  our  late  declaration  against 
any  further  extension  of  territory,  and 
at  the  time  when  the  Sikhs  are  zea- 
lously fulfilling  their  engagements  as 
our  allies,  would  be  both  injudicious 
and  unpopular  in  the  highest  degree. 
An  interview,  however,  is  reported  to 
have  been  arranged  between  Lord 
EUenborough  and  Shere  Singh,  which 
is  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer,  and  at  which  some 
definitive  arrangements  will  probably 
be  entered  into,  on  the  future  poliii- 
cal  relations  of  the  two  Governments.* 
The  only  permanent  accession  of 
territory,  then,  which  will  result  from 
the  Affgban  war,  will  consist  in  the 
extension  of  our  frontier  along  tiio 
whole  course  of  the  Sutlej  and  Lowt  r 
Indus — <'  the  limits  which  nature  aji- 
pears  to  have  assigned  to  the  Indian 
empire*' — and  in  the  altered  relations 
with  some  of  the  native  states  conse- 
quent on  these  arrangements.  As  far 
as  Loodeana,  indeed,  our  frontier  on 
the  Sutlej  has  long  been  well  estab- 
lished, and  defined  by  our  recognition 
of  the  Sikh  kingdom  on  the  opposite 
bank  ; — but  the  possessions  of  tim 
chief  of  Bhawulpoor,  extending  on  the 
left  bank  nearly  from  Loodeana  to  th.? 
confiuence  of  the  Sutlej  with  the  In- 
dus, have  hitherto  been  almost  exenip^ 
from    British  interference  ;  f  as  have 


•  The  war  in  Tibet,  to  which  we  alluded  in  July  last,  between  the  foUowers  of 
the  Sikh  chief  Zorawur  Singh  and  the  Chinese,  is  still  in  progress — an<l  the  lat- 
ter are  said  to  be  on  the  point  of  following  up  their  successes  by  an  invasion  of 
Cashmeer.  As  we  are  now  at  peace  with  the  Celestial  Empire,  our  mediation  may 
be  made  available  to  terminate  the  contest. 

f  J3haHulj>oor  is  so  far  under  British  protection,  that  it  was  saved  from  the 
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also  the  pettj  lUjpooiitates  of  Bika- 
Deer»  Jesalmeer,  &e.,  whieh  form  oases 
ID    the    desert   ioterreaing  betweea 
Scinde  and  the  proTioces  more  imme- 
dUteljr  under  British  control.     These, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  now  be  snm- 
marilj  taken  under  the  proiection  of 
the  Anirlo- Indian  GoTernment: — bat 
more  difficaltj  will  probably  be  expe- 
rienced with  the  fierce  and  imperfectly 
subdued  tribes  of  Scindians  and  Beloo- 
che«,    inhabiting  the  lower  yaUey  of 
tbe  Indus  ; — and,  in  order  to  protect 
the  commerce  of  the  river»  and  main- 
tiin    tbe  undispnted  command  of  its 
course*  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  a 
sufficient  extent   of   vantage-grouDd 
on  the  further  bank,  and  to  keep  up 
in  the  country  an  amount  of  force  ade- 
quate to  the  effectual  coercion  of  these 
predatory  races.     Fur  this  purpose,  a 
pla^^  iturmet  has  been  judiciously  es- 
tatdished    at  Sukkur,  a  town  which, 
communicatiog  with  the  fort  of  Buk- 
knr  on  au  bland  of  the  Indus,  and 
with  Roree  on  the  opposite  bauk,  ef- 
fectually secures  the  passage  of  the 
riTer ;   and  the  ports  of  Kurracbee 
and  Sonmeani  on  the  coast,  the  future 
Darts  of  the  commerce  of  the  Indus, 
have  also  been  garrisoned  by  British 
troops. 

It  has  long  since  been  eyident*  that 
Scinde,  by  that  principle  of  unavoid- 
able expansion  to  which  we  had  so 
often   kiad    occasion    to    refer,  must 
cYentoally  haTe  been  absorbed  into 
tbe  dominions  of  the  Company ;  but 
the  process  by  which  it  at  last  came 
into  our  hands  is  so  curious  a  speci- 
men of  our  Bonapartean  method  of 
dealing  with  reluctant  or  refractory 
oratrals,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  alto- 
gether without  notice.      Scinde,  as 
vcU  as  Beloochistan,  had  formed  part 
of  tbe  extensive  empire  subdued  by 
Ahmed    Shah,   the   founder   of   the 
Boorani  monarchy ;  but  in  the  reigrn 
of  his  indolent  son  Timour,  the  Aff- 
fhaa  yoke  was  shaken   off  by  the 
Ameertf  or    chiefs  of   the    Belooch 


family  of  Talpoor,  who,  fixing  their 
residences  respectively  at  Hjdrabad, 
Meerpoor,  and  Khyrpoor,  defied  all 
the  efforts  of  the  kings  of  Cabul  to 
reduce  them  to  submission,  though 
they  more  than  once  averted  an  inva- 
sion by  the  promise  of  tribute.  It  has 
been  rumoured  that  Shah- Shoojah, 
during  his  long  exile,  made  repeated 
overtures  to  the  Cabinet  of  Calcutta 
for  the  cession  of  his  dormant  claims 
to  the  SHztrainte  of  Scinde,  in  ex- 
change for  an  equivalent,  either  pecu- 
niary or  territorial ;  but  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  fugitive  prince,  who 
proposed  to  cede  what  was  not  in  his 
possession,  were  disregarded  by  the 
rulers  of  India;  anu  even  in  the 
famous  manifesto  preceding  the  inva- 
sion of  Affghanistan,  Lord  Auckland 
announced,  that  <<  a  guaranteed  inde- 
pendence, on  favourable  conditions, 
would  be  tendered  to  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde.*'  On  the  appearance  of  our 
army  on  the  border,  however,  the 
Ameers  demurred,  not  very  unreason- 
ably, to  the  passage  of  this  formidable 
host ;  and  considerable  delay  ensued, 
from  the  imperfect  information  pos* 
sessed  by  the  British  commanders  of 
the  amount  of  resistance  to  be  ex- 
pected; but  at  last  the  country  and 
fortress  were  forcibly  occupied ;  the 
seaport  of  Kurracliee  (where  alone 
any  armed  opposition  was  attempted) 
was  bombarded  and  captured  by  our 
ships  of  war ;  and  a  treaty  was  im- 
posed at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  on 
the  Scindian  rulers,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  paid  a  contribution  of 
twenty-seven  laks  of  rupees  (nearly 
£300,000)  to  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
under  the  name  of  arrears  of  tribute 
to  Shah-Shoojah,  acknowledging,  at 
the  same  time,  the  supremacy,  not  oj 
Shah'SUaojahf  but  of  the  English 
Government  I  The  tolls  on  the  Indus 
were  also  abolished,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  placed,  by  a  special 
stipulation,  wholly  under  the  control 
of  British  functionaries.     Since  this 


f 


anns  of  tbe  Sikhs  by  the  treaty  with  Runjeet  Sinp;b,  which  confined  him  to  the 
other  bank  of  the  Sutlej  ;  bat  it  has  never  paid  allegiance  to  the  British  Govern- 
Dent.  Its  territory  is  of  considerable  extent,  stretching  nearly  300  miles  alung 
the  river,  by  100  miles  average  breadth ;  but  great  part  of  the  surface  coDbists 
of  sandy  desert. 

*  So  well  were  the  Scindians  aware  of  this,  that  Burnes,  when  ascending  the 
lodns,  on  his  way  to  Lahore  in  1831,  frequently  heard  it  remarked,  "  Scinde  is 
BOW  gone,  since  the  English  have  seen  the  river,  which  is  the  road  to  its  con- 
qoeit. 
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Bummary  procedure,  our  predomi  Dance 
in  Scinde  has  been  undisturbed,  unless 
by  occasional  local  commotions ;  but 
the  last  advices  state  that  the  whole 
country  is  now  <<  in  an  insurrectionary 
state \'  and  it  is  fully  expected  that 
an  attempt  will  erelong  be  made  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  AfT^^haus, 
ana  get  rid  of  the  intrusive  Ferinyhis ; 
in  which  case«  as  the  same  accounts 
inform  ud,  **  the  Ameers  will  be  sent 
as  state-prisoners  to  Benares,  and  the 
territory  placed  wholly  under  British 
administration/' 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  strict  legality  of  the  conveyance, 
in  virtue  of  which  Scinde  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  integral  part  of  our 
Eastern  empire,  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  its  natural  products, 
will  render  it  a  must  valuable  acqui- 
sition, both  in  a  commercial  and  poli- 
tical point  of  view.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  the  East- 
India  Company  had  a  factory  at 
Tatta,  (the  Pattala  of  the  ancients,) 
the  former  capital  of  Scinde,  imme- 
diately above  the  Delta  of  the  Indus ; 
but  their  agents  were  withdrawn  du- 
ring the  anarchy  which  preceded  the 
disruption  of  the  Dooraui  monarchy. 
From  that  period  till  the  late  occur- 
rences, all  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  British  India  was  maintained 
either  by  land- carriage  from  Cutch, 
by  which  mode  of  conveyauce  the 
opium  of  Malwa  and  Marwar  (vast 
quantities  of  which  are  exported  in 
this  direction)  chiefly  found  its  way 
into  Scinde  and  Beloochistan ;  or  by 
country  vessels  of  a  peculiar  build,  with 
a  disproportionately  lofty  poop,  and  an 
elongated  bow  instead  of  a  bowsprit, 
which  carried  on  an  uncertain  and 
desultory  traffic  with    Bombay  and 


some  of  the  Malabar  ports.   To  avoid 
the  dangerous  sandbanks  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  as  well  as  tlie  Intricate  na- 
vigation through  the  winding  streams 
of  the  Delta,  (the  course  of  which,  as 
in  the  Mississippi,  changes  with  every 
inundation,)  they  usually  discharged 
their  cargoes  at  Kurrachee,  whence 
they    were   transported    sixty    miled 
overland  to  Tatta,  and  there  embarked 
in  flat-bottomed  boats  on  the  main 
stream.    The  port. of  Kurrachee,  four- 
teen miles  N.  W.  from  the  Pittee,  or 
western   mouth  of  the    Indus»    and 
Sonmeani,  lying  in  a  deep  bay  in  the 
territory  of  Lus,  between  forty  and 
fifty  miles  further  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, are  the  only  harbours  of  import 
in  the  long  sea- coast  of  Beloochistan  ; 
and  the  possession  of  them  gives  the 
British  the  undivided  command  of  a 
trade  which,  in  spite  of  the  late  dis- 
asters, already  promises  to   become 
considerable ;  while  the  interposition 
of  the  now  friendly  state  of  Khelat* 
between  the  coast  and  the  perturbed 
tribes  of  Afghanistan,  will  secure  the 
merchandise  landed  here  a  free  pas- 
sage into  the  interior.      The  trade 
with  these  ports  deserves,  indeed*  all 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment ;  since  they  must  inevitably 
be,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come» 
the  only  inlet  for  Indian  produce  into 
Beloochistan,   Cabul,  and  the   wide 
regions  of  Central  Asia  beyond  them. 
The  overland  carrying  trade  through 
Scinde  and  the  Punjab,  in  which  (ac- 
cording to  M.  Masson)  not  less  than 
6500  camels  were  annually  employed^ 
has  been  almost  annihilated — not  only 
by  the  confusion  arising  from  the  war* 
but  from  the  absolute  want  of  means 
of  transport,  from  the  unprecedented 
destruction  of  the  camels  occasioned 


•  Khelat  (more  properly  Khelat-i-Nussear  Khan,  "  the  citadel  of  Nussear 
Khan/*  by  whom  it  was  strongly  fortified  in  1750,)  is  the  principal  city  and  for- 
tress of  the  Brahooes  or  Eastern  Baloochee,  and  the  residence  of  their  chief.  It 
had  never  been  taken  by  any  of  the  AfTghan  kings,  and  had  even  opposed  a  sue- 
cessful  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Ahmed  Shah; — but  on  November  13,  18.^,  it 
was  stormed  by  an  Anglo- Indian  force  under  General  Wiltshire,  and  the  Khan 
Mihrab  was  slain  sword  in  hand,  gallantly  fighting  to  the  last  at  the  entrance  of 
his  zenana.  The  place,  however,  was  soon  atjter  surprised  and  recaptured  by  the 
son  of  the  fallen  chief,  Nussear  Khan,  who,  though  again  expelled,  continued  to 
maintain  himself  w  ith  a  few  followers  in  the  mountains,  and  at  last  effected  an 
accommodation  with  the  British,  and  was  replaced  on  the  musnud.  He  hns 
since  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  us  with  cxempUiry  fidelity ;  and  as  his  fears  of 
compulsory  vassalage  to  the  nominally  re.-tored  Affghan  monarchy  are  now  at 
an  end,  he  appears  likely  to  afford  a  solitary  ii.stauce  of  a  trans-ludfan  chief  con- 
verted into  a  lirm  friend  and  ally. 
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bj  the  eugendes  of  the  commissariaty  denied  that  the  ''  great  enlargement  of 

&c.     The  roekjr  defiles  of  Affghani-  our  field  of  commerce,"  so  confidently 

atan  were  heaped  with  the  carcasses  of  prognosticated  by  Lord  Palmerston, 

these  iodispensahle  animals,  50,000  of  from  '*  the  great  operations  under 


which  (as  is  proved  by  the  official  re^ 
turns)  perished  in  this  manner  in  the 
course  of  three  years ;  and  some  years 
most   necessarily    elapse    before  the 
chasm  thus  made  in  the  numbers  of 
the  speeies  throughout  North-western 
India  can  be  supplied.    The  immense 
expenditure  of  the  Army  of  Oocupa- 
tiooy  at  the  same  time,  brought  such 
an  influx  of  specie  into  AfPghanistan, 
as  had  never  been  known  since  the 
sack  of  Delhi  by  Ahmed  Shah  Doo- 
ranl — while  the  traffic  with  India  being 
at  a  stand- sdU  for  the  reasons  we  have 
joftt  given,  the  superfluity  of  capital 
thai  produced  was  driven  to  find  an 
oatlet    in   the   northern   markets  of 
Bokhara  and  Turkestan.     The  con- 
sequence of  tlus  has  been,  that  Rus- 
sian  manufactures  to  an   enormous 
amount  have  been  poured  into  these 
regions,  by  way  of  Astrakhan  and  the 
Caspian,  to  meet  this  increasing  de- 
mand ;  and  the  value  of  Russian  com- 
merce with  Central  Asia,  which  (as 
we  pointed  out  in  April  1840,  p.  522) 
bad  for  many  years  been  progressively 
declining,  was  doubled  during  1840 
and  IS41,  {Bombay  Thnes,  April  2, 
1642,)  and  is  believed  t5  be  still  on 
the    increase  I     The  opening  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Indus,  with  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  establbh  depots  on  its 
course,  and  to  facilitate  the  transmis- 
Bon  of  goods  into  the  surrounding 
countries,  has  already  done  much  for 
the  restoration  of  traffic  in  this  direc- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Rus- 
sian agents  in  the  north  to  keep  pos- 
se»»ioQ  of  the  opening  thus  unexpect- 
edly afforded  them ;  but  it  cannot  be 


taken  in  the  countries  lying  west  of 
the  Indus,"  has  run  a  heavy  risk  of 
being  permanently  diverted  into  other 
channels,  by  the  operation  of  the 
causes  detailed  above. 

Before  we  finally  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Affghan  war  and  its  con- 
sequences, we  cannot  overlook  one 
feature  in  the  termination  of  the  con- 
test, which  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, as  indicating  a  return  to  a  better 
system  than  that  miserable  course  of 
reduction  and  parsimony,  which,  for 
some  years  past,  has  slowly  but  surely 
been  alienating  the  attachment,  and 
breaking  down  the  military  spirit,  of 
our  native  army.     We  refer  to  the 
distribution,  by  order  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  of  badges  of  honorary  dis- 
tinction, as  well  as  of  more  substantial 
rewards,  in  the  form  of  augmented 
allowances,*  &c.,  to  the  sepoy  corps 
which  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
late  severe  campaign.      Right  well 
have  these  honours    and    gratuities 
been  merited  ;  •nor  could  any  measure 
have  been  better  timed  to  strengthen 
in  the  hearts  of  the  sepoys  the  bonds 
of  the  Feringhi  salt,  to  which  they 
have  so  long  proved  faithful.     The 
policy,  as  well  as  the  justice,  of  hold- 
ing out  every  inducement  which  may 
rivet  the  attachment  of  the  native 
troops  to  our  service,  obvious  as  it 
must  appear,  has  in  truth  been  of  late 
too  much  neglected  ;t  and  it  has  be- 
come at  this  juncture  doubly  impe- 
rative,   both    from   the    severe   and 
unpopular    duty    in    which    a    con- 
siderable portiou  of  the  troops  have 
recently  been  engaged,  and  from  the 
widely-spread  disaflection  which  has 


*  By  a  general  order,  issued  from  Simla  October  4,  all  officers  and  soldiers,  of 
whatever  gprade,  who  took  part  in  the  operations  about  Candahar,  the  ileft'iice  of 
Khelat-i-Ghiyie,  the  recapture  of  Ghazni  or  Cabul,  or  the  forcing  of  the  Khyber 
Pass,  are  to  receive  a  silver  medal  with  appropriate  inscriptions — a  similar  dis- 
tinction having  been  previously  conferred  on  the  defenders  of  Jellalabad.  What 
is  at  present  the  value  of  the  Order  of  the  Doorani  Empire,  whh  its  showy  decora- 
tions of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  the  last  of  which  was  so  rightfully 
spumed  by  poor  Dennie  ? 

f  The  following  remarlu  of  the  Madras  United  Service  Gazette,  though  intended 
to  apply  only  to  the  Socunderabad  disturbances,  deserve  general  attention  at 
present:—'"  We  attribute  the  lately-diminished  attachment  of  the  sepoys  for  their 
European' officers  to  a  diminished  inclination  for  the  tcrvioe,  the  duties  whereof 
have  of  late  years  increased  in  about  the  same  proportion  that  its  advantages  have 
been  redooeo.  ^.The  cavalry  soldier  of  the  present  day  has  more  than  do\i\)\&  \\i<d 
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lately  manifested  itself  i a  various  quar- 
ters amon^  the  native  population. 
We  predicted  in  July,  as  the  probable 
consequence  of  our  reverses  in  Aff* 
ghanistan,  some  open  manifestation 
of  the  spirit  of  revolt  constantly 
smouldering  among:  the  various  races 
of  our  subjects  in  India ;  but  the  pro- 
phecy had  already  been  antieipited 
by  the  event.  The  first  overt  resist- 
ance to  authority  appeared  in  Bhun- 
delkund,  a  wild  and  imperfectly  sub- 
jugated province  in  the  centre  of  Hin- 
dostan,  inhabited  by  a  fierce  people 
called  Bhoondelahs.  An  insurrection, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  native  chiefs 
are  believed  to  bo  implicated,  broke 
out  hero  early  in  April ;  and  a  desul- 
tory and  harai^siug  warfare  has  since 
been  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  tho  al- 
most impenetrable  jungles  and  ravines 
which  overspread  the  district.  The 
Nawab  of  Banda  and  the  Bhoondeo 
Kajahy  a  Moslem  and  a  Hindoo  prince, 
respectively  of  some  note  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  disturbed  tracts,  have 
been  placed    under    surveillance    at 


northern  provinces,  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs is  equally  unfavourable.  The 
Rohillas,  the  most  warlike  and  nation- 
ally-united race  of  Moslems  in  India, 
have  shown  alarming  symptoms  of  a 
refractory  temper,  fomented  (as  it  has 
been  reported)  by  the  disbanded 
troopers  of  the  2d  Bengal  cavalry,* 
(a  great  proportion  of  whom  were 
llohillas,)  and  by  Moslem  deserters 
from  the  other  regiments  in  Affghani- 
stan,  who  have  industriously  magni- 
fied the  amount  of  our  losses — a  pleas- 
ing duty,  in  which  the  native  press,  as 
usual,  has  zealously  co-operated.  One 
of  the  newspapers  printed  in  the  Per- 
sian language  at  Delhi,  recently  iis- 
sured  its  readers  that,  at  the  forcing  of 
the  Khyber  Pass,*' six  thousand  Euro- 
peans fell  under  the  sharp  swords  of 
the  Faithfur* — with  other  veracious 
intelligence,  calculated  to  produce  the 
belief  that  the  campaign  must  inevita- 
bly end,  like  the  preceding,  in  the  de- 
feat and  extermination  of  the  whole  in- 
vading force.  The  fruits  of  these  inflam- 
matory appeals  to  the  pride  and  bigotry 


Allahabad  as  the  secret  instigators  of    of  the  Moslems,  is  thus  painted  in  a  letter 


these  movements,  **  which,"  (says  the 
Agra^  Ukhbar)  **  appear  to  have  been 
regularly  organized  all  over  India,  the 
first  intimation  of  which  was  the  Na- 
wab of  Kurnool's  affair" — whose  de- 
position  we  noticed  in   July.      The 


from  Rohilcund,  which  we  quote  from 
that  excellent  periodical  the  Asiatic 
Journal  for  September: — *' The  Ma- 
homedans  throughout  Rohilcund  ha'e 
us  to  a  degree  only  second  to  what 
the    Affghans   do,   their    interest    in 


valley  of  Berar,  also,  in  the  vicinity  of    whose  welfare  they  can  scarcely  con- 


the  Nizam's  frontier,  has  been  the 
scene  of  several  encounters  between 
our  troops  and  irregular  bands  of  in- 
surgents; and  the  restless  Arab  mer- 
cenaries in  the  Dekkan  are  still  in 
arms,  ready  to  take  service  with  any 
nativo  ruler  who  chooses  to  employ 
them  against  the  Feringhis,      In  the 


ceal There  are  hundreils  of 

heads  of  tribes,  all  of  whom  wonid 
rise  to  a  man  on  what  they  considered 
a  fitting  opportunity,  which  they  are 
actually  thirsting  after.  A  hint  from 
their  moolahs,  and  the  display  of  tho 
green  fiag,  would  rally  around  it  every 
Mussulman.     In  March  last,  the  po- 


work  to  do  that  a  trooper  had  forty  years  ago  ;  .  .  .  and  the  infantry  sepoy's 
garrison  guard-work  has  been  for  years  most  fatiguing  at  every  station,  from  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  troops  being  quite  inadequate  to  the  duties.  .  .  . 
These  several  unfavourable  changes  have  gradually  .given  the  sepoy  a  distaste  for 
the  service,  which  has  been  augmented  by  the  stagnant  state  of  promotion,  eauM'd 
by  the  reductions  in  1829,  when  one-fifth  of  the  infantry,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
cavalry,  nativo  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers,  became  supernumerary, 
thus  effectually  closing  the  door  of  promotion  to  the  inferior  grades  for  years  to 
come.  Hopeless  of  advancement,  tho  sepoy  from  that  time  became  gradually  less 
attentive  to  his  duties,  less  respectful  to  his  superiors,  as  careless  of  a  service  which 
no  longer  held  out  any  prospect  of  promotion.  Still,  however,  the  bonds  of  dis- 
cipline were  not  altogether  loosened,  till  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment ;  and  from  the  promulgation  of  that  ill-judged  order  may  be  dated  the 
decided  change  for.  the  worse  which  has  taken  place  in  tho  character  of  the  native 
soldiery." 

*  This  corps,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  broken  for  its  misconduct  in  the  battle 
of  Purwan-Durrali,  against  Dost  Mohanuned,  November  2,  1840. 
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puLition  made  no  scrapie  of  declaring 
tbat  the  Fcringki  raj  (English  rule) 
was  at  an  end ;  and  some  even  dis- 
;»uted  payment  of  the  revenue,  saying 
it  was  probable  they  should  have  to 
pay  it  again  to  another  Government! 
Thej  have  given  out  a  report  that 
Akhbar  Khan  has  disbanded  his  army 
for  the  present,  in  order  that  his  men 
m  '.J  ^isit  their  families ;  but  in  the 
cold  'weather*  when  our  troops  will  be 
wci^kened  and  unfit  for  action,  he  will 
retara  with  an  overwhelming  force> 
aided  by  every  MiLssulman  as  far  as 
lapahan*  when  they  will  annihilate 
onr  whole  force  and  march  straight  to 
Deliji,  and  ultimately  send  us  to  our 
ships.  The  whole  Mussulman  popu- 
UtioD,  in  fact,  are  filled  with  rejoicing 
and  hope  at  our  late  reverses.'* 

It  may  be  said  that  we  are  unncces- 
f  irily  multiplying  instances,  and  that 
these  symptoms  of  local  fermentation 
are  of  little  individual  importance ;  but 
nothing  can  be  misplaced  which  has  a 
tendency  to  dispel  the  universal  and 
unaccountable  error  which  prevails  in 
Eriif  land,  as  to  the  popuUirity  of  our 
ttca^  in  India,     The  signs  of  the  times 
are  tolerably  significant — and  the  ap- 
prehensions of  a  coming  commotion 
•hieh  we  expressed  in  July,  as  well 
2.S  of  the  quarter  in  which  it  will  pro- 
bably break  out,  are  amply  borne  out 
by  the  language  of  the  best-informed 
publications   of    India.     **  That   the 
»eeds  of  discontent*' — says  the  Dtlhi 
Gazette — "  have   been  sown  by  the 
Moslems,   and   have  partially  found 
root  among  the  Hindoos,  is  more  than 
cunjecture'* — and  the  warnings  of  the 
Agra  Vkhbar  are  still  more  unequi- 
vi^dl.    **  Reports  have  reached  Agra 
that  a  fTcncral  rise  will  erelong  take 
plice  in   the  Dekkan.     There  have 
ilready  been  several  allusions  made 
to  a  very  extensive  organization  among 
the  Dative  states*  against  the  British 
jKiwer,  the  resources  of  which  will, 
DO  doubt,  be  stretched  to  tho  utmost 
(luring  the  ensuing  cold  season.    Dis- 
affection is  wide  and  preyalent,  and 
vheo  our  withdrawal  from  Afighani- 
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Stan  becomes  known,  it  will  ri|)en 
into  open  insurrection.  With  rebel- 
lion in  Central  India,  and  famine  in 
Northern,  Government  have  little  time 
to  lose  in  collecting  their  energies  to 
meet  the  crisis."  The  increase  of 
means  which  the  return  of  the  army 
from  AfTghanistan  will  place  at  tiie 
dbposal  of  the  Governor- General, 
will  doubtless  do  much  in  either  over- 
awing or  suppressing  these  insurrec- 
tionary demonstrations ;  but  even  in 
this  case  the  snake  will  have  been 
only  **  scotched,  not  killed  ;"  and  the 
most  practical  and  effectual  method  of 
rendering  such  attempts  hopeless  for 
the  future,  will  be  the  replacing  the 
Indian  army  on  the  same  efiScicnt 
footing,  as  to  numbers  and  composi- 
tion, on  which  it  stood  before  the  ill- 
judged  measures  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck.  The  energies  of  the  native 
troops  have  been  heavily  tasked,  and 
their  fidelity  severely  tried,  during 
the  Affghan  war  ;  and  though  they 
have  throughout  nobly  sustained  the 
high  character  which  they  had  earned 
by  their  past  achievements,,  the  ex- 
periment on  their  endurance  should 
not  be  carried  too  far.  Many  of  tho 
errors  of  past  Indian  administrations 
have  already  been  remedied  by  Lord 
Ellenborough ;  and  we  cannot  refrain 
from  the  hope,  that  the  period  of  his 
Government  will  not  be  suffered  to 
elapse  without  a  return  to  the  old  sys- 
tem on  this  point  also — the  vital  point 
on  which  tho  stability  of  our  empire 
depends. 

Such  have  been  the  consequences,  as 
far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  deve- 
loped, to  the  foreign  and  domestic 
relations  of  our  Eastern  empire,  of 
the  late  memorable  Affghan  war.  In 
many  points,  an  obvious  parallel  may 
be  drawn  between  its  commencement 
and  progress,  and  that  of  the  invasion 
of  Spain  by  Napoleon.  In  both  cases, 
the  territory  of  an  unoffending  people 
was  invaded  and  overrun,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  (as  was  deemed  by  the  aggres- 
sors) irresistible  power,  on  the  pre- 
text, in  each  Cdne,  that  it  was  neces- 


•  The  Nawab  of  Arcot,  one  of  the  native  princes,  whose  fidelity  is  now  strong- 
ly suspected,  assured  the  Resident,  in  bis  reply  to  the  official  communication  of 
tbe  capture  of  Ghazni  in  1839,  that  from  his  excessive  juy  at  tho  triumph  of  his 
good  friend  the  Company,  his  bulk  of  body  had  so  greatly  increased  that  he  was 
'UKler  the  neces^ty  of  providing  himself  with  a  new  wardrobe — his  garments  bav- 
in's liecome  too  strait  for  his  unbounded  stomach !  A  choice  specimen  of  oriental 
bomWt. 
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sary  to  anticipate  an  ambitious  rival  in 
the  possession  of  a  country  which 
migrht  be  used  as  a  vantage  ground 
against  us.  In  both  cases,  the  usur* 
pation  was  thinly  veiled  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  pageant- monarch  to  the 
throne ;  till  the  invaded  people,  goad- 
ed by  the  repeated  indignities  offered 
to  their  religious  and  national  pride^ 
rose  en  masse  against  their  oppressors 
at  the  same  moment  in  the  capital  and 
the  provinces,  and  either  cut  them  off, 
or  drove  them  to  the  frontier.  In 
etch  case  the  intruders,  by  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements,  regained  for  a  time 
their  lost  ground ;  and  if  our  Whig 
rulers  had  continued  longer  at  the 
helm  of  affairs,  the  parallel  might 
have  become  complete  throughout. 
The  strength  and  resources  of  our 
Indian  empire  might  have  been  drain- 
ed in  the  vain  attempt  to  complete 
the  subjugation  of  a  rugged  and  im- 
practicable country,  inhabited  by  a 
fierce  and  bigoted  population ;  and 
an  "  Affghan  ulcer  ^'  (to  use  the  or- 
dinary phrase  of  Napoleon  himself  in 
speaking  of  the  Spanish  war)  might 
have  corroded  the  vitals,  and  under- 
mined the  fabric,  of  British  domina- 
tion in  the  East.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, for  our  national  welfare  and  our 
national  character,  better  counsels  are 
at  length  in  the  ascendant.  The  tri- 
umphs which  have  again  crowned  our 
arms,  have  not  tempted  our  rulers  to 
re&ume  the  perfidious  policy  which 
their  predecessors,  in  the  teeth  of 
their  own  original  declarations,  have 
now  openly  avowed,  by  "  retaining 
military  possession  of  the  countries 
west  of  the  Indus  ; "  and  the  candid 
acknowledgement  of  the  error  com- 
mitted in  the  firbt  instance,  affords  se- 
curity against  the  repetition  of  such 
acts  of  wanton  aggression,  and  for  ad- 
herence to  the  pacific  policy  now  laid 
down.  The  ample  resources  of  India 
have  yet  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ex- 
plored and  developed,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee  what  results  may  be  at- 
tained, when  (in  the  language  of  the 
Bombay  Tviies)  *'  wisdom  guides  for 
good  and  worthy  ends,  that  resistless 
(energy  which  madness  has  wasted  on 
t  le  opposite.  We  now  see  that,  even 
with  Affghanistan  as  a  broken  barrier, 
Russia  dares  not  move  her  finger 
against  us — that  with  seventeen  mil- 
lions sterling  thrown  away,  we  are 
able  to  recover  all  our  mischances.  If 


relieved  from  the  rulers  ao 
tern  which  imposed  them  uj 

T*he   late   proclamation 
EUenboroi^h  has  been  so  1 
referred  to  in  the  foregoii 
that  for  the  sake  of  pcrsf 
subjoin  it  in  full. 

"  Secret  Departme 
"  Oct.  I,  18 

"  The  Government  of  In 
ed  its  army  to  pass  the  Indui 
to  expel  from  A%hanista 
believed  to  be  hostile  to  Bi 
rests,  and  to  replace  upou  hi 
sovereign  represented  to  b 
to  those  interests,  and  pof 
his  former  subjects. 

**  The  chief  believed  to 
became  a  prisoner,  and  the 
represented    to  be  populai 
placed  upon   his  throne ; 
events  which  brought  intc 
his   fidelity  to   the    Cover 
which  he  was  restored,  he  1 
hands  of  an  assassin,   the 
had  only  held  amidst  insi 
and  his  death  was  precede* 
lowed  by  still  existing  anar 

''  Disasters,  unparallelec 
extent,  unless  by  the  error 
they  originated,  and  by  the 
by  which  they  were  compl 
in  one  short  caiupaign  bee 
upon  every  sceue  of  past  m 
and  repeated  victories  in  th* 
the  capture  of  the  cities  ai 
of  Ghazni  and  Cabul,  havi 
tached  the  opinion  of  invii 
the  British  arms. 

"  The  British  army  in  po 
Affghanistan  will  now  be 
to  the  Sutlej. 

*'  The  Governor- Genera 
it  to  the  Affghans  themselvc 
a  government  amidst  th 
which  is  the  consequence 
crimes. 

**  To  force  a  sovereign 
luctant  people,  would  be  a 
tent  with  the  policy,  h&  it 
principles,  of  the  British  Gc 
tending  to   place  the   arm 
sources  of  that  people  at  tfc 
of  the  first  invader,  and  to  i 
burden  of   supporting    a 
without  the  prospect  of  bi 
his  alliance. 

"  The  Govemor-GenerAl 

.iugly  recognize  any  goven 

proved  by  the  Affghans  tl 
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woich  shall  appear  desirous  and  ca- 
pable of  maiDUuniDg^  friendly  rela- 
tions with  neighbouring  states. 

**  Content  with  the  fimits  mtnre 
appears  to  have  assigned  to  its  empire, 
tAe  Gofernment  of  ludhi  wiR  deTote 
all  its  cAnts  to  the  estabifshment  and 
niaiiiteiiaiiee  of  general  peace^  to  the 
procectioti  of  the  sorereigns  and  chiefs 
its  alliesy  snd  to  the  prosperity  and 
h^pinets  of  its  own  faithful  subjects. 
^  The  riTers  of  the  Punjab  and  the 
Indus*   and  the  mountainous  passes 
and  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Affghatti« 
Stan,  win  be  placed  between  the  Bri- 
tish army  and  an  enemy  from  the 
west,  if  indeed  such  an  enemy  there 
can  be,  and  no  longer  between  the 
army  and  its  supplies. 

*''Tbe  enormous  expenditure  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  a  large  force 
IB  a  false  military  position,  at  a  dis- 
'  taee  from  its  own  frontier  and  its  re- 
I  toorees,  will  no  longer  arrest  every 
i  neasore  for  the  improvement  of  the 
K      coaatry  and  oi  the  people. 

^1 


**  The  combined  army  of  England 
and  of  India^  superior  in  equipment, 
in  discipline,  in  valour,  and  in  the 
officers  by  whom  it  is  commanded,  to 
any  force  which  can  be  opposed  to  it 
in  Asia,  will  stand  in  unassailable 
strength  upon  its  own  soil,  and  for  ever, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  pre- 
serve the  glorious  empire  it  has  won, 
in  security  and  in  honour. 

**  The  Governor- General  cannot 
fear  the  misconstruction  of  his  mo- 
tives in  thus  frankly  announcing  to 
surrounding  states  the  pacific  and  con- 
servative policy  of  his  Government. 

*'  Afi^ghanistan  and  China  have  seen 
at  once  the  forces  at  his  disposal,  and 
the  efiect  with  which  they  can  be  ap- 
plied. 

**  Sincerely  attached  to  peace  for 
the  sake  of  the  benefits  it  confers  npon 
the  people,  the  Governor- General  Is 
resolved  that  peace  shall  be  observed, 
and  will  put  forth  the  whole  power  of 
the  British  Government  to  coerce  the 
state  by  which  it  shall  be  infringed." 
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DEATH  OF  THOMAS  HAMILTON^  ESQ. 

There  are  few  things  more  painful  connected  with  the  increase  of  jea 
in  an  established  periodical  like  our  own,  than  to  observe  how  "  friend  afti 
friend  departs,"  to  witness  the  gradual  thinning  of  the  ranks  of  its  contrib 
tors  by  death,  and  the  departure,  from  the  scene,  of  those  whose  talents 
genius  had  contributed  to  its  early  influence  and  popularity.  Many  yea 
have  not  elapsed  since  we  were  called  on  to  record  the  death  of  the  upright 
and  intelligent  publisher,  to  whose  energy  and  just  appreciation  of  the  publi  A 
taste,  its- origin  and  success  are  in  a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed.  On  tkC 
present  occasion  £.uother  of  these  melancholy  memorials  is  required  of  us ;  tk^ 
accomplished  author  of  **  Cyril  Thornton,*'  whose  name  and  talents  had  bees:* 
associated  with  the  Magazine  from  its  commencement,  is  no  more.  He  di< 
at  Pisa  on  the  7th  December  last. 

Mr  Hamilton  exhibited  a  remarkable  union  of  scholarship,  high  breeding 
and  amiability  of  disposition.      To  the  habitual  refinement  of  taste  whia 
an  early  mastery  of  the  classics  had  produced,  his  military  profession  and  ii . 
tercuurse  with  society  had  added  the  ease  of  the  man  of  the  world,  while  |h» 
had  left  unimpaired  his  warmth  of  feeHng  and  kindliness  of  heart.     Amidl 
the  active  services  of  the  Peninsular  and  American  campaigns,  he  preserve 
his  literary  tastes ;  and,  when  the  close  of  the  war  restored  him  to  his  countr 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  peaceful  leisure  of  a  soldier's  life  could  not  I 
more  appropriately  filled  up  than  by  the  cultivation  of  literature.     The  ch. 
racteristic  of  his  mind  was  rather  a  happy  union  and  balance  of  qualities  tha 
the  possession  of  any  one  in  excess  ;  and  the  result  was  a  peculiar  composu 
and  gracefulness,  pervading  equally  his  outward  depoitmcnt  and  his  habi 
of  thought.     The  only  work  of  fiction  which  he  has  given  to  the  public  ce 
tainly  indicates  high  powers  both  of  pathetic  and  graphic  delineation ;  but  t 
qualities  which  first  and  most  naturally  attracted  attention,  were  rather  1 
excellent  judgment  of  character,  at  once  just  and  generous,  his  fine  perceptia 
and  command  of  wit  and  quiet  humour,  rarely,  if  ever,  allowed  to  deviate  iur 
satire  or  sarcasm,  and   the  refinement,  taste,  and  precision  with  which  iJ 
clothed  his  ideas,  whether   in   writing  or  in  conversation.     From  the  hois, 
terous  or  extravagant  he  seemed  instinctively  to  recoil,  both  in  society 
in  taste. 

Of  his  contributions  to  this  Magazine  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  speal 
further  than  to  say  that  they  indicated  a  wide  range  and  versatility  of  taleo 
embraced  both  prose  and  verse,  and  were  universally  popular.  **  Cyril  Thor 
ton,**  which  appeared  in  1827,  instantly  arrested  public  attention  and  curi 
sity,  even  in  an  ago  eminently  fertile  in  great  works  of  fiction.     Wit. 
little  of  plot — for  it  pursued  the  desultory  ramblings  of  military  life  through 
various  climes — it  possessed  a  wonderful  truth  and  reality,  great  skill  in  th» 
observation  and  portraiture  of  original  character,  and  a  peculiar  charm  c 
style,  blending  freshness  and  vivacity  of  movement  with  classic  delicacy  an 
grace.     The  work  soon  became  naturally  and  justly  popular,  having  reache 
a  second  edition  shortly  after  publication :  a  third  edition  has  recently  appeared.. 
The  <<  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign**  had  the  merit  of  clear  narration^ 
united  with  much  of  the  same  felicity  of  style ;  but  the  size  of  the  work  ex 
clnded  that  full  development  and  picturesque  detail  which  were  requisite  U 
give  individuality  to  its  pictures.     His  last  work  was  "  Men  and  Manners  in 
America,**  of  which  two  German  and  one  French  translations  have  already 
appeared ;  a  work  eminently  characterized  by  a  tone  of  gentlemanly  feeling, 
sagacious  observation,  just  views  of  national  character  and  institutions,  and 
their  reciprocal  influence,  and  by  tolerant  criticism  ;  and  which,  so  far  from 
having  been  superseded  by  recent  works  of  the  same  class  and  on  the  same 
subject,  has  only  risen  in  public  estimation  by  the  comparison. 
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A  Tau£  Talk  op  thb  Caucasus, 


TtAWtLATID  FROM  THE  RuSSIAN  OF  MaELISSKI.     By  TuOMAS  B.  SflAW,  6.  A. 

OF  Cambridge.  Adjunct  Pbofessoe  of  English  Literature  in  the  Im- 
pFRiAL  Lyceum  of  Tsarskok  Selo. 

The  Translator's  Preface. 

The  English  mania  for  trayelling,  which  supplies  our  continental  neigh* 
boars  with  such  abundant  matter  for  wonderment  and  witticism,  b  of  no  very 
recent  date.  Now  more  than  ever,  perhaps,  does  this  passion  seem  to  pos- 
sess as: 

** t«iiat  iDsanabile  moltos 

Tdrrarum  ««««! ^i; ,  et  egro  in  corde  lenc-icit  :'* 

when  the  press  groans  wiih  "  Tours,"  "  Trips,"  ••  Hand-boolLS,"  "  Jonineys,** 
-  Viriu." 

In  spite  of  this,  it  is  as  notorious  as  unaccountable,  that  England  knows 
^rj  little,  or  at  least  vcrj  little  correctly,  of  the  social  condition,  mannersy 
and  literature  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  among  her  continental  sisters. 

The  friendly  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  established  in  the 
rrign  of  Edward  V.,  have  subsisted  without  interruption  since  that  epoeh,  so 
saspieioas  to  both  nations :  the  bond  of  amity,  first  knit  by  Chancellor  in  1554, 
las  never  since  been  relaxed :  the  two  nations  have  advanced,  each  at  its  own 
ptce,  and  by  its  own  paths,  towards  the  sublime  goal  of  improvement  and 
dTiliiadon — have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  lii  the  battle  for  the  weal  and 
liberty  of  mankind. 

It  is,  nevertheless*  as  strange  as  true,  that  the  land  of  Alfred  and  Elizabeth 
it  yet  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  country  of  Peter  and  of  Catharine. 
Tbe  eanae  of  this  iguorance  is  assuredly  not  to  be  found  in  any  indifference 
•r  want  of  curiosity  on  the  part  of  English  travellers.  There  is  no  lack  of 
pilgrims  annually  leaving  the  bank  of  Thames, 

*'  With  cockle  bat  and  staff. 
With  gourd  and  sandal  ahooD  ;** 

viBcd  doly  with  noie^book  and  "  patent  Mordan,"  directing  their  wandering 
Hspi  to  Ilie  riioret  of  Ingria»  or  the  gilded  cupolas  of  Moscow.    Bui  a  i«T7 
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short  residence  in  the  empire  of  the  Tsar  will  soffice  to  conTiiice  a  fbreigiier 
how  defective,  and  often  how  false,  is  the  information  given  by  travellen  re- 
specting the  social  and  national  character  of  the  Russians.  These  abundant 
and  singular  misrepresentations  are  not,  of  course,  voluntary ;  and  it  may  not 
be  useless  to  point  out  their  principal  sources. 

The  chief  of  these  is,  without  doubt,  the  difficulty  and  novelty  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  unfortunate  facility  of  travelling  over  the  beaten  track — from 
St  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  from  Moscow,  perhaps,  to  Nijny  Novgorod,  with- 
out any  acquaintance  with  that  language.  The  foreigner  may  enjoy,  during  a 
visit  of  the  usual  duration,  the  hospitality  for  which  tb«  higher  classes  are  so 
justly  celebrated  ;  but  his  association  with  the  nobility  will  be  found  an  abso- 
lute obstacle  to  the  making  even  a  trifling  progress  in  the  Russian  language ; 
which,  though  now  regaining  a  degree  of  attention  froo  tht  elevated  dasiet,* 
toe  long  denied  to  it  by  thoee  with  whom  their  native  tongue  wom  aft  nn- 
fashionable  one — he  would  have  no  occasion  at  all  to  speak,  and  not  even  very 
frequent  opportunities  of  hearing. 

But  even  in  those  rare  cases  where  the  stranger  united  to  a  determination 
to  study  the  noble  and  interesting  language  of  the  country,  an  intention  of 
remaining  here  long  enough  to  learn  it,  ho  was  often  discouraged  by  the  be- 
lief, that  the  literature  was  too  poor  to  repay  his  time  and  labomr.  Beudes, 
the  Russian  language  has  so  little  relation  to  the  other  European  tongues — ^it 
stands  so  much  alone,  and  throws  so  little  direct  light  upon  any  of  them,  that 
another  obstacle  was  thrown  into  his  way. 

The  acquisition  of  any  one  of  that  great  family  of  languages,  all  derived, 
more  or  less  remotely,  from  the  Latin,  which  extends  over  the  whole  south 
and  west  of  Europe,  cannot  fail  to  east  a  strong  light  upon  the  other  cog- 
nate dialects ;  as  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  Oriental  tongues  facilitates, 
nay  almost  confers,  a  mastery  over  the  thousand  others,  which  are  less  lan- 
guages of  distinct  type  than  dialects  of  the  same  speech,  offshootf  from  the 
same  stock. 

Add  to  this,  the  extraordinary  errors  and  omissions  which  abound  in  every 
disquisition  hitherto  published  in  French,  English,  and  German  periodicali 
witb  regard  to  Russian  literature,  and  deform  those  wretched  rags  of  transla- 
tion which  are  all  that  has  been  hitherto  done  towards  the  reprodiictioB#  in 
our  own  language,  of  the  literature  of  Russia.  These  versions  were  made  by 
persons  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  country,  the  manners,  and  the  people,  or 
made  after  the  Russian  had  been  distilled  through  the  alembic  of  a  previooi 
French  or  German  translation. 

Poetry  naturally  forces  its  way  into  the  notice  of  a  foreign  nation  sooner 
than  prose;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  rather  singular  than  honourable  to  the 
literary  enterprise  of  England,  that  the  present  is  the  first  attempt  to  introduee 
to  the  British  public  any  work  of  Russian  Prose  Fiction  whatever,  with  any 
thing  like  a  reasonable  selection  of  subject  and  character,  at  least  diredfy  from 
the  original  language. 

The  two  volumes  of  Translations  published  by  Bowring,  nnder  the  title  of 
"  Russian  Anthology,"  and  consisting  ehiefly  of  short  lyric  pieces,  would  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  an  exception  to  that  indifference  to  the  prodnotions  of  Rot* 
aian  genins  of  which  we  have  accused  the  English  public ;  and  the  popularity 
of  that  collection  would  be  an  additional  encouragement  to  the  hope»  thai  our 
charge  may  be,  if  not  ill-founded,  at  least  exaggerated. 

We  are  willing  to  believe,  that  tlie  degree— if  we  are  rightly  informed,  no 
slight  one — of  interest  with  which  these  volumes  were  welcomed  in  Eng'land, 
was  sufficient  to  blind  their  readers  to  the  extreme  incompetency  with  wliieh 
the  translations  they  contained  were  exeeutad. 

It  is  always  piloful  to  find  fault — more  painful  to  criticise  with  severity— tht 
work  of  a  person  whose  motive  was  the  same  as  that  which  actaates  the  pre* 


*  There  ia,  strictly  speaking,  no  middle  claiS  in  Hassia ;  the  "  boorgeoisiey'*  or 
merchants,  it  is  true,  may  teem  to  form  an  exception  to  this  remark,  bat  into  their 
drelas  the  traveller  would  flad  Up  from  mwf  reasons,  diffloolt,  and  tvea  iaperttii^  te 
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tfat  pobUeatfam :  bat  when  the  froemnfalthfolneaa  *  exhibited  in  the  Tenions 
fn  qoeetioa  tends  to  five  a  false  and  dispara^ng  idea  of  the  Talae  and  the  tone 
oC  Knnian  poetry,  we  may  he  eioosed  for  oar  apparent  unconrteousness  in 
thus  pointing  ont  tlieir  defects. 

It  will  not*  we  tmsty  be  considered  ont  of  place  to  give  our  readers  a  brief 
sketeh  of  the  history  of  the  Russian  literature ;  the  origin,  growth,  and  for- 
tmes  of  iHiich  are  marked  by  mneh  that  is  peculiar.  In  doing  this  we  shall 
content  onrtelTes  with  noting,  as  briefly  as  possibley  the  events  which  preceded 
and  aceompanled  the  birth  of  letters  in  Russia^  and  the  evolution  of  a  litera- 
tore  not  elaliorated  by  the  slow  and  imperceptible  action  of  time,  bat  bursting, 
like  the  armed  Pallas,  suddenly  into  light. 

In  performing  this  task,  we  shall  con6ne  our  attention  solely  to  the  depart- 
nent  of  Prose  Fiction,  looking  forward  meanwhile  with  anxiety,  though  not 
without  hope,  to  a  fntnre  opportunity  of  discussing  more  fully  the  intellectual 
innab  of  Russia. 

In  the  year  of  redemption  863,  two  Greeks  of  Thessalonika,  Cyrilf  and 
Methodius,  sent  by  Michael,  Emperor  of  the  East,  conferred  the  precious 
boon  of  alphabetic  writing  upon  Kostlslaff,  Sviatopolk,  and  Kotsel,  then  chiefs 
of  the  Moravians. 

The  charleters  they  introduced  were  naturally  those  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
to  which  they  were  obliged,  in  order  to  represent  certain  sounds  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  Greek  language,  X  to  add  a  number  of  other  signs  borrowed  from 
the  Hebrew,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Coptic.  So  closely,  indeed,  did  this  al- 
phabet, called  the  Cyrillian,  follow  the  Greek  characters,  that  the  use  of  the 
aspirates  was  retidned  without  any  necessity. 

These  characters  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  are  omitted  in  the  Rus- 
riso)  varied  surprisingly  little  in  their  form,§  and  perhaps  without  any  change 
whatever  in  their  vocal  value,  compose  the  modem  alphabet  of  the  Russian  lan- 
foage;  an  examination  of  which  would  go  far,  in  our  opinion,  to  settle  the 
)»ug  agitated  question  respecting  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  classic  lan- 
fnages,  particularly  as  Cyril  and  his  brother  adapted  the  Greek  alphabet  to  a 
Isngnsge  totally  foreign  from,  and  unconnected  with,  any  dialect  of  Greek. 

In  tills,  as  in  all  other  languages,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the  first 
Bonoment  and  model  of  literature.  This  version  was  made  by  Cyril  imme- 
diately  after  the  composition  of  the  alphabet.  The  language  spoken  at  Thes- 
salonika was  the  Servian :  but  from  the  immense  number  of  purely  Greek 
words  which  occur  in  the  translation,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  the  version 

*  la  makiDg  so  grave  a  ebarge,  proof  will  naturally  be  required  of  us.  Though  we 
■igbl  iU  many  pagea  with  instanees  of  the  two  great  sins  of  the  translator,  commiMion 
and  oniaiioD,  the  jh>co  piu  and  poco  meno,  we  will  conttnt  ouneWes  with  taking,  ad 
wfmimroM  liOrU  an  example.  At  page  55  of  the  Second  Part  of  Bowring't  Hutsian 
Aetbolofy,  will  be  found  a  short  lyric  piece  of  Dmitrieff,  entitled  **  To  CUoe."  It 
coeMts  of  five  ttaozaa,  each  of  four  vary  short  linee.  Of  these  five  etaniss,  three  have 
a  tocallj  dilbrent  meaning  in  the  English  from  their  signilication  in  the  Russian,  and  of 
Ike  rvmaSning  two,  one  contains  an  idea  which  the  reader  will  look  for  in  vain  in  the 
origiaal.  This  earekssoess  is  the  less  excusable,  as  the  verses  in  question  present  no- 
thing in  style,  subject,  or  diction,  ivhich  could  offer  the  smallest  difficulty  to  a  transla- 
tor. Judging  this  to  be  no  unfair  test,  (the  piece  in  question  was  taken  at  random,) 
it  will  not  be  necefsary  to  dilate  upon  minor  defects,  painfully  perceptible  through 
Oo vilog's  versloDs ;  as,  for  instance,  a  (Sequent  disregard  of  the  Russian  metres — 
sins  against  cdtume,  as,  for  example,  the  making  a  hussar  (a  Human  hussar)  swear 
by  Us  beard,  &e.  Ico.  &c. 

t  QrrU  was  the  eedeaiastieal  or  clanstral  name  of  this  important  personage,  his  real 
name  was  Conslantine. 

t  Foe  instaaee,  the  J,  (pronotmced  aa  the  French  j),  Itf  sA,  ihuh,  teh,  tn,  y<t.  As 
Ihe  ffhararters  representing  these  sounds  are  not  to  lie  found  in  the  **  esse"  of  an 
EagHsh  compositor,  we  cannot  enter  into  their  Oriental  origin. 

S  Not  te  apeak  of  the  capitals,  the  y,  >,  {,  »,  X,  ft,  #,  w,  f,  t,  ^,'x,  /,  have  undergone 
ksrdly  the  most  trifling  change  in  form ;  4,  (,  t,  though  they  do  not  occur  in  the  RiMia% 
ate  Imd  in  the  Sisvoalo  alphabet  The  Rossian  prooandation  of  their  letter  B^  which 
agrats  with  that  of  the  modern  OneJu,  h  V,  (here  being  another  diaxi«Ui  t«t  ^ 
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being  a  ftrictly  iitera  onoy  it  U  probable  that  the  Scripturea  were  not  traoa- 
lated  into  any  tpeeifio  ipoken  dialect  at  all ;  bat  that  a  kind  of  mezzo-Urmime 
was  selected— or  rather  formed — for  the  purpose.  What  we  hare  adTaneed 
derites  a  still  stronger  degree  of  probability  from  the  circnmstancei  that  the 
Slavonic  Bible  follows  the  Greek  constructiou.  This  Bible,  with  slight  changes 
and  corrections  produced  by  three  or  four  revisions  made  at  different  periods^ 
is  that  still  employed  by  the  Russian  Church ;  and  the  present  spoken  lan- 
guage of  the  country  differs  so  widely  from  it,  that  the  Slavonian  of  the 
Bible  forms  a  separate  branch  of  education  to  the  priests  and  to  the  upper 
classes — who  are  instructed  in  this  dead  language,  precisely  as  an  Italian  must 
study  Latin  in  order  to  read  the  Bible. 

Above  the  sterile  and  uninteresting  desert  of  early  Russian  history,  towers, 
like  the  gigantic  Sphynx  of  Ghizeh  over  the  sand  of  the  Thebaid,  one  colossal 
figure — that  of  Vladimir  Sviatoslavitch ;  the  first  to  surmount  the  bloody 
splendour  of  the  Great  Prince's  bonqet*  with  the  mildly- radiant  Croaa  of 
Christ. 

From  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  Vladimir  and  his  subjects— 'paasing 
over  the  wild  and  rapacious  dominion  of  the  Tartar  hordes,  which  lasted  for 
about  250  years — we  may  consider  two  languages,  essentially  distinct,  to  have 
been  employed  in  Russia  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century — ^the  one  the  written 
or  learned,  the  other  the  spoken  language. 

The  former  was  the  Slavonian  into  which  the  Holy  Seriptnrea  were  trans- 
lated :  and  this  remained  the  learned  or  o£Scial  language  for  a  long  period. 
In  this — or  in  an  imitation  of  this,  effected  with  various  degrees  of  snecesi— 
were  compiled  the  different  collections  of  Monkish  annals  which  form  the 
treasury  whence  future  historians  were  to  select  their  materials  from  among 
the  valuable,  but  confused  accumulations  of  facts ;  in  this  the  solemn  acts  of 
Government,  treaties,  codes,  &c.,  were  composed  ;  and  the  few  writings  which 
cannot  be  comprised  under  the  above  classesf  were  naturally  compiled  in  the 
language,  emphatically  that  of  the  Church  and  of  learning. 

The  sceptre  of  the  wild  Tartar  Khans  was  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  muck 
allied  to  the  pen ;  the  hordes  of  fierce  and  greedy  savages  which  overran^ 
like  the  locusts  of  the  Apocalypse,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  fertile 
plains  of  central  and  southern  Russia,  contented  themselves  with  exacting 
tribute  from  a  nation  which  they  despised  probably  too  much  to  feel  any  de- 
sire of  interfering  with  its  language  ;  and  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars  pro- 
duced hardly  any  perceptible  effect  upon  the  Russian  tongue.t 

It  is  to  the  reign  of  Alex^i  Mikbdilovltch,  who  united  Little  Ruasia  to 
Muscovy,  that  we  must  look  for  the  germ  of  the  modem  literature  of  the 
country :  the  language  had  begun  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  Little  Russian, 
tinctured  by  the  effects  of  Polish  civilization,  and  the  spirit  of  clasaicism  which 
•o  long  distinguished  the  Sarmatian  literature. 

The  impulse  given  to  this  union,  of  so  momentous  an  import  to  the  Aitnre 
fortunes  of  the  empire,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1654,  would  possibly  have 
brought  forth  in  course  of  time  a  literature  in  Russia  such  as  we  now  find  il^ 
had  not  the  extraordinary  reign,  and  still  more  extraordinary  oharaeter,  of 
Peter  the  Great  interposed  certain  disturbing — if,  indeed,  they  may  not  be  ealled 
in  some  measure  impeding — forces.     That  giant  hand  which  broke  down  the 


*  The  crown  was  not  worn  by  the  ancient  Russian  sovereigns,  or  "  Grand  Princes,** 
as  they  were  called ;  the  insignia  of  these  potentates  was  a  close  skull*cap,  called  ia 
Russian  shapka,  bonnet ;  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  regalia  of  Moscow. 
This  bonnet  is  generally  sarrounde d  by  the  most  precious  furs,  and  gorgeonaly  decorated 
with  gems. 

f  For  instance,  sermons,  descriptions,  voyages  and  travels,  &c.  Two  of  the  last- 
mentiuned  species  of  works  are  very  curious  from  their  antiquity.  The  Pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  of  Daniel,  prior  of  a  convent,  at  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century  s 
and  the  Memoirs  of  a  Journey  to  India  by  Athanase  Nikitin,  merchant  of  Tver,  made 
about  1470. 

{  Ths  only  traces  left  on  the  langua^  by  the  Tartar  domination  are  a  few  words, 
Me/I/  expreuing  articles  of  dress,        ^ 
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kq^  inpranable  dike  whioh  had  hitherto  separated  Russia  from  the  rest  of 
Emm,  ^Bd  mdmhled  the  arts^  the  learDiog*  and  the  civilization  of  the  West 
to  nw  in  wHh  so  impetaousa  floods  fertilizing  as  it  came,  but  also  destroying 
aad  ffweeping  awaj  something  that  was  valuable,  much  that  was  national*. 
that  hand  was  nnavoidablj  too  heavj  and  too  strong  to  nurse  the  infant  seed- 
fiig  of  literatnre ;  and  the  command  and  example  of  Peter  perhaps  rather 
Ikvoond  the  imitation  of  what  was  good  in  other  languages,  than  the  produc- 
tion  of  originality  in  his  own. 

Ttui  opinion,  bold  and  perhaps  rash  as  it  may  appear  to  Russians,  seems  to 
derive  some  support,  as  well  as  illustration,  from  the  immense  number  of  foreign 
words  which  make  the  Russian  of  Peter*s  time 

''A  Babylonith  dialect;** 

the  mania  for  every  thing  foreign  having  overwhelmed  the  language  with  an 
iifiiiity  of  terms  nidely  torn,  not  skilfully  adapted,  from  every  tongue  ;  terms 
wbieh  might  have  been — have,  indeed,  since  been — translated  into  words  of 
Ranian  form  and  origin.  A  review  of  the  literary  progress  made  at  this 
time  will,  we  think,  go  far  to  establish  our  proposition  ;  it  will  exhibit  a  very 
large  proportion  of  translations,  but  very  few  original  productions. 

From  this  period  begins  the  more  immediate  object  of  the  present  note :  we 
shall  briefly  trace  the  rise  and  fortunes  of  the  present,  or  vernacular  Russian 
htefatnre ;  eonfining  our  attention,  as  we  have  proposed,  to  the  Prose  Fiction, 
and  contenting  oursehes  with  noting,  cursorily,  the  principal  authors  in  this 
kind,  living  and  dead. 

At  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  there  may  be  said  to  have  existed  (it  will 
he  convenient  to  keep  in  mind)  three  languages — the  Slavonic,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded ;  the  Russian ;  and  the  dialect  of  Little  Russia. 

The  faet,  that  the  learned  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  exact  epoch  from 
whieh  to  date  the  origin  of  the  modern  Russian  literature,  will  probably  raise 
a  smile  on  the  reader's  lip ;  but  the  difficulty  of  establishing  this  important 
starting-point  will  become  apparent  when  he  reflects  upon  the  circumstance, 
tkrt  the  literature  is — as  we  have  stated — divisible  into  two  distinct  and  wide- 
ly differing  regions.  It  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  date  the  origin  of  the 
BMdem  Rnsaian  literature  at  about  a  century  back  from  the  present  time ; 
and  to  eondder  Lomondsoff  as  its  founder.  Mikhail  Vase liievitch  Loroond- 
soC  bom  in  171 1 »  is  the  author  who  may  with  justice  bo  regarded  as  the 
Chancer  or  the  Boccacio  of  the  North :  a  man  of  immense  and  varied  accom- 
pfishmenta,  distinguished  in  almost  evenr  department  of  literature,  and  in  many 
ef  the  walks  of  science.  An  orator  and  a  poet,  he  adorned  the  language  whose 
principles  he  had  fixed  as  a  grammarian. 

He  was  the  first  to  write  in  the  spoken. language  of  his  country,  and,  in 
eoBJonetion  with  his  two  contemporaries,  Soumardko£F  and  Kheraskofi^  he  laid 
Ike  foondations  of  the  Russian  literature. 

Of  tlie  other  two  names  we  have  mentioned  as  entitled  to  share  the  reve- 
mee  dne  from  every  Russian  to  the  fathers  of  his  country's  letters,  it  will  be 
snffieieni  to  remark,  that  Sonmardkoff  was  the  first  to  introduce  tragedy  and 
epera,  and  Rheriskoff,  the  author  of  two  epic  poems  which  we  omit  to  par- 
timlarise,  as  not  coming  within  our  present  scope,  wrote  a  work  entitled 
**  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,**  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  romance. 
It  is  a  narrative  and  metaphysical  work,  which  we  should  class  as  a  '*  prose 
poem  ;**  the  style  being  considerably  elevated  above  the  tone  of  the  '*  Musa 
pedestris.** 

The  name  of  Emin  comes  next  in  historical,  though  not  literary^  impor- 
tanee :  though  the  greater  part  of  his  productions  consists  of  translations,  par- 
tienlarlj  of  those  shorter  pieces  of  prose  fiction  called  by  the  Italians  *'  no- 
veDe,*'  he  was  the  author  of  a  few  original  pieces,  now  but  little  read ;  his 
style  bears  the  marks,  like  that  of  RherSskofiT,  of  heaviness,  stifliiess,  and  want 
ef  finish. 

The  reputation  of  Raramzin  is  too  widely  spread  throughout  Europe  to 
raader  necemaiy  more  than  a  passing  remark  as  to  the  additions  made  by  him 
lo  the  literatnie  of  bis  country  in  the  department  of  fiction :  he  commenced 
a  romance,  of  whieh  he  only  lifcd  to  finiso  a  few  of  the  first  chapters. 
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Nar^joiy  was  the  first  to  paint  the  real  life  of  Russia— or  rather  of  the  8oath 
or  Little  Russia :  in  bis  works  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rivaeity^  but  aa  they  are 
deformed  by  defects  both  in  style  and  taste»  his  reputation  has  become  almost 
extinct.  We  cannot  quit  this  division  of  our  subject^  which  refers  to  ronumtio 
fiction  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  the  regular  Ustorical  novels  without  men- 
tioning the  names  of  two,  among  a  considerable  number  of  authors^  distin- 
guish^ as  having  produced  short  narratives  or  tales*  embodying  some  his* 
torical  event — Polevoi  and  Bestdojeff— the  latter  of  whom  wrote*  under  the 
name  of  Marliasky*  a  very  large  number  of  tales*  which  have  acquired  a  high 
and  deserved  reputation. 

It  is  with  Zagdskin  that  we  may  regard  tlie  regular  historical  novel — view* 
iog  that  species  of  composition  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Scott — as  having 
commenced. 

With  reference  to  the  present  state  of  romance  in  Russia*  the  field  is  so 
extensive  as  to  render  impossible*  in  this  place*  more  than  a  cursory  allusion 
to  the  principal  authors  and  their  best-known  works :  in  doing  which*  we  shall 
attend  more  exclusively  to  those  productions  of  which  the  subject  or  treat* 
ment  is  purely  national. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  prolific  writers  of  fiction  is  Zago&kin*  whose 
historical  romance  **  Youriy  Miloslafiikiy*"  met  with  great  and  permanent 
success.  The  epoch  of  this  story  b  in  16i2*  a  most  interesting  crisis  in  the 
Russian  history*  when  the  valour  of  Miain  enabled  his  countrymen  to  abake 
off' the  hated  yoke  of  Poland.  His  other  work*  **  Roslavledff**'  is  less  inter- 
esting: the  period  is  IB  12.  We  may  also  mention  his  *' hkoufitel"— -'<  the 
Tempter" — a  fantastic  story*  in  which  an  imaginary  being  is  represented  as 
mingling  with  and  iofluenciag  the  afi^irs  of  real  life. 

Of  Boulgario*  we  may  mention*  besides  his  '*Ivan  Vuijgio*"  a  romanee  in  the 
manner  of  '*  Gil  Bias*"  the  scenery  and  characters  of  which  are  entirely  Rasaian, 
two  historical  novels  of  considerable  importance.  **  The  False  Dimitri/'  and 
**  Mazeppa**' — the  hero  of  the  latter  being  a  real  person,  and  not»  aa  most 
readers  are  aware,  a  fictitious  character  invented  by  Bjron. 

Next  comes  the  name  of  Laj^tchnikofi**  whose  **  Last  Page**  possesses  a 
reputation*  we  believe*  tolerably  extensive  throughout  Europe.  The  action 
passes  during  the  war  between  Charles  XII.  and  Peter  the  Great*  and  Catha- 
rine plays  a  chief  part  in  it,  as  servant  of  the  pastor  Gliick*  becoming  empress 
at  the  conclusion.  The  *'  House  of  Ice***  by  the  same  writer*  is  perhaps 
more  generally  known  than  the  preceding  work.  The  last-named  romance 
depicts  with  great  spirit  the  struggle  between  the  Russian  and  foreign  parties 
in  the  reign  of  Anna  Ivanovna.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work  of 
Lajctchnikoff  is  the  romance  entitled  **  Bassourmdn,*'  the  scene  of  which  ia 
laid  under  Ivda  III.,  sumamed  the  Great.*  Another  Polevoi  (Nikolai)  pro- 
duced a  work  of  great  merit— '<  The  Oath  at  the  Tomb  of  Our  Lord***  a  tery 
faithful  picture  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century*  and  singular  from  the 
circumstance  that  love  plays  no  part  in  the  drama.  Besides  &ia*  we  owe  to 
Polevoi  a  wild  story  entitled  "  Abbaddon.*'  Veltman  produced,  under  the 
title  of  ^  Kostsh^i  the  Deathless,**  a  hbtorical  study  of  the  manners  of  Che 
twelfth  century,  possessing  considerable  merit.  It  would  be  unjust  to  omit 
the  name  of  a  lady*  the  Countess  Sbishkin,  who  produced  the  historical  novel 
**  Mikb4il  Vasctlievitch  Skopin- Shuisky***  which  obtained  great  popularity. 

The  picturesque  career  of  Lomondsoff  gave  materials  for  a  romantic  bio- 
graphy of  that  poet,  the  work  of  Xenopbdat  Polevoi,  resembling*  in  its  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  fiction,  the  "  Wahrheit  und  Oichtunff'*  of  Goethe. 

Among  the  considerable  number  of  romances  already  mentioned*  those  ex- 
hibiting soenes  of  private  life  and  domestic  interest  have  not  been  neglected. 
KaldshnikofT  wrote  •*  The  Merchant  Jilloboff  s  Daughter*"  and  the  *•  Kaat- 


*  The  non. Russian  reader  moat  be  cautioned  not  to  confuse  Ivan  III.  (aaniani^d 
Velikiy,  or  the  Great)  with  U§ji  IV.,  the  Cruel,  the  latter  of  whom  ia  to  forvignera 
the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  Rutaian  biatory.  Ivkn  III.  aoanted  the  throne  In 
1462,  and  bia  terrible  nameatke  In  1634 ;  the  reign  of  VaaaiUy  Ivlaoviteh  Islervea- 
Ing  between  these  two  memorable  epoeha. 
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dudilki/*  both  teoribiog  Um  wcm^tj  and  maoDers  of  Siberia ;  tbe  forinar 
painting  TiariMU  parts  of  that  wild  and  interestiDg  country^  the  latter  eonflned 
more  parUcalarly  to  tlie  Peninsula  of  Kamtcbatka.  Besides  Gogol*  whose 
easj  aad  prolifio  pen  has  presented  us  with  so  many  humorous  sketches  of 
profioeiallifey  we  cannot pau  over  Begitcbeff*  whose  *<  Khdlmsky  Family'* 
possesses  mnch  interest;  but  the  delineations  of  Gogol  depend  so  much  for 
their  effect  upon  delicate  shades  of  manner,  &c.,  that  it  is  not  probable  they 
can  eTer  be  effecti?ely  reproduoed  in  another  language. 

Ileationiog  Perdffiikyf  whose  **  Monastirka"  gives  a  picture  of  Russian 
interior  life*  we  pass  to  Gretch,  an  author  of  some  European  reputation. 
His  **  Trip  to  GermanT*'  describes,  with  singular  piquancy,  the  manners  of 
a  very  curious  race — the  Germans  of  St  Petersburg  ;  and  '*  Tcb^rnaia  Jeos- 
tdiiBa,**  **  the  Black  Woman/*  presents  a  picture  of  Russian  society*  which 
was  welcomed  with  great  eagerness  by  the  public. 

The  objeet  of  theM  pages  being  to  invite  the  attention  of  British  readers  to 
a  very  rich  ield*  in  a  literature  hitherto  most  unaccountably  neglected  by  the 
EagUah  pablie»  the  present  would  not  be  a  fit  occasion  to  enter  with  any 
minuteness  into  the  history  of  Russian  letters,  or  to  give,  in  fact*  more  than  a 
ptssiog  allusion  to  its  chief  features ;  the  translator  hopes  that  he  will  be  ex- 
cosed  for  the  meagrenoss  of  the  present  notice. 

He  will  be  abundantly  repaid  for  his  exertions,  by  the  discovery  of  any  in- 
creasing desire  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen  to  become  more  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  a  nation,  worthy,  he  is  convinced,  of  a  very 
high  degree  of  respect  and  admiration.  How  could  that  acc^uaintance  be  so 
delightfully,  or  so  effectually  made,  as  by  the  interchange  of  literature  ?  The 
great  works  of  Englisb  genius  are  read,  studied,  and  adoiired,  throughout  the 
vast  empire  of  Russia ;  the  language  of  England  is  rapidly  and  steadily  ex- 
tending, and  JHStiee,  no  less  than  policy,  demands,  that  many  absurd  mis- 
apprehensions respecting  the  social  and  domestic  character,  no  less  than  the 
hutory,  of  Russia,  should  be  dispelled  by  truth. 

The  translator,  in  conclusion,  trusts  that  it  will  not  be  soperHuons  to  spe- 
cify one  or  two  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  select  the  present  ro« 
■uoee^  as  the  first-fruit  of  his  attempt  to  naturalize  in  England  the  literature 
of  Russia*  ' 

It  is  considered  as  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  author's  stylo;  the  facts  and 
characters  are  all  stricti v  true ;  *  besides  this,  the  author  passed  many  years 
in  the  Caocasus,  and  made  full  use  of  the  opportunities  he  thus  enjoyed  of  be- 
cooiiog  familiar  with  the  language,  manoers,  and  scenery  of  a  region  on 
which  the  attention  of  the  English  public  has  long  been  turnc4  with  peculiar 
interest. 

The  pictnresqueness  as  well  as  the  fidelity  of  his  description  will,  it  is 
hoped,  secure  for  the  tale  a  favourable  reception  with  a  public  always 
*'mamiatis  avida"  and  whose  appetite,  now  somewhat  palled  with  the  '*  Bis- 
millahs**  and  **  Mashallahs**  oi  the  ordinary  oriental  novels,  mapr  find  some 
piouancy  in  a  new  variety  of  Mahomedan  life — that  of  the  Caucasian  Tartars. 

The  Russian  language  possessing  many  characters  and  some  few  sounds  for 
wbieh  there  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  English,  we  beg  to  sav  a  word  upon  the 
■wthod  adopted  on  the  present  occasion  so  to  represent  the  Russian  ortho- 
graphy, as  to  avoid  the  shocking  barbarisms  of  such  combinations  as  zh,  &c. 
kcs,  sjid  to  secure,  at  the  same  time,  an  approach  to  the  correct  pronuncia- 


*  Tht  traoslator  recently  met  in  sodetj  a  Biutiaa  officer,  who  bad  served  vith 
diftinetion  in  the  country  which  formt  the  scene  of  ''  Amuuloi  Bek."  This  gentle- 
man had  intimately  known  Marlintky,  and  bore  witness  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  his 
delineations,  at  well  of  the  external  features  of  nature  as  of  the  characters  of  hie 
dramaUt  per$&ncB.  The  officer  alluded  to  had  served  some  tine  in  the  very  regiment 
eommsnded  by  the  unfortunate  VerkhbAisky.  Our  fair  readers  may  be  interested  to 
learn,  that  Seltanetta  still  lif  es,  and  yet  bears  traces  of  her  former  beaaiy.  She  mar- 
ried the  fihamkhel,  and  now  reaides  in  feadal  magnificence  at  TarU,  where  she  ez« 
•reiaes  great  away,'  which  she  employs  in  favour  of  the  Russian  iotereat,  to  which  she 
it  devoted. 
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tion.  Throughout  these  pages  the  Towels  a,  e,  i,  09  y,  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  in  French,  the  diphthong  ou  as  in  the  word  you,  tbe^  always  with 
the  French  sound. 

Withscespect  to  the  comhinations  of  consonants  employedt  lih  has  the  gut- 
teral  soumi.of  the  ch  in  the  Scottish  word  loch,  and  gh  is  like  a  rather  rough 
or  coarse  aspirate. 

The  simple  g  is  invariably  to  be  uttered  hard,  as  in  gun  or  gaU. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  errors^  the  combination  tch,  though  not  a  very 
soft  one  to  the  eye,  represents  a  Russian  sound  for  which  there  is  no  charac- 
ter in  English.     It  is,  of  course*  utterefl  as  in  the  word  watch. 

As  a  great  deal  of  the  apparent  discord  of  Russian  wordsi  as  pronounced  by 
foreigners,  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  place  of  the  accent  we  have  added  a 
sign  over  every  polysyllable  word*  indicating  the  part  on  which  the  stress  u 
to  be  laid. 

The  few  preceding  rules  will,  the  translator  hopes,  enable  his  countrymen 
to  attack  the  pronunciation  of  the  Russian  names  without  the  ancient  dread 
inspired  by  terrific  and  complicated  clusters  of  consonants;  and  will  perhaps 
profe  to  them  that  the  language  is  both  an  easy  and  a  melodious  one. 

St  Petersburg,  Novanber  10,  1842. 


Chapter  I. 

**  Be  blow  to  offcnd->8wift  to  rercnge  I " 

InscriptUm  Q¥i  a  da^gtf  of  Doffhestdn, 

It  was  Djouma.*  Not  far  from  quitted  their  sakla8,t  and  assembled 
BouinEki,  a  considerable  village  of  in  crowds  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
Northern  Daghestan,  the  young  Tar-  The  women,  without  veils*  and  with 
tars  were  assembled  for  their  national  coloured  kerchiefs  rolled  like  turbans 
exercise  called '*djigitering;**  that  is*  round  their  heads*  clad  in  the  long 
the  horse-race  accompanied  by  various  chemise*  J  confined  by  the  short  ark- 
trials  of  boldness  and  strength.  Boui-  baloukh,  and  wide  toumaos*  sat  in 
n&ki  is  situated  upon  two  ledges  of  rows*  while  strings  of  children  sported 
the  precipitous  rocks  of  the  mountain :  before  them.  The  men*  assembled  in 
on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  from  little  groups,  stood,  or  rested  on  their 
Derbeod  to  Tarki*  rises,  soaring  above  knees ;  ||  others*  in  twos  or  threes* 
the  town,  the  crest  of  Caucasus*  fea-  walked  slowly  round*  smoking  tobac- 
thered  with  wood  ;  on  the  right*  the  co  in  little  wooden  pipes:  a  cheerful 
shore*  sinking  imperceptibly*  spreads  buzz  arose*  and  ever  and  anon  le- 
itself  out  into  meadows,  on  which  the  sounded  the  clattering  of  hoofs*  and 
Caspian  Sea  pours  its  eternal  murmur,  the  cry  '*  katch,  katch !  **  (make  way !) 
like  the  voice  of  human  multitudes.  from  the  horsemen  preparing  for  the 

A  vernal  day  was  fading  into  even-  race, 
ing*  and  all  the  inhabitants,  attracted         Nature*    in    Daghcst&n*    is    most 

rather  by  the  coolness  of  the  breeze  lovely  in  the  month  of  May.  Biillions 

than  by  any  feeling  of  curiosity*  had  of  roses  poured  their  blushes  over  the 


*  Djouma  answers  to  our  Sabbath.  The  days  of  the  Mahomedan  week  are  as  foU 
lows :  Sbambi,  Saturday ;  Ikhshainba,  Sunday ;  Doushamba,  Monday ;  Seshainba, 
Tuesday  ;  Tchersbamba,  Wednesday  ;  Pkhanshambi,  Thursday ;  Djoumi,  FHday. 

•f  Sakia,  a  Circassian  hut. 

I  A  species  of  gsrment,  resembling  a  frock-coat  with  an  upright  collar,  reaching  to 
the  knees,  fixed  in  front  by  hooks  and  eyes,  worn  by  both  sexes. 

§  The  trowsers  of  the  women  :  those  worn  by  the  men,  thoujjh  alike  In  foim,  are 
called  shalwars.  It  is  an  offence  to  tell  a  man  that  he  wears  the  touman  ;  being  equi- 
valent to  a  charge  of  effeminacy ;  and  vice  versd, 

I  It  is  the  ordinary  manner  of  the  Asiatics  to  sit  in  this  manner  in  pobUc,  or  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior. 
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crag* ;  thrfr  odour  wu  streaming  In 
tte  lir;  tho  nightingale  was  not  silent 
in  the  green  twilight  of  the  wood ;  al- 
■ond- trees*  all  silvered  with  their 
idwen»  arose  like  the  cupolas  of  a 
pagoda*  and  resemhledy  with  their 
lofty  branches  twined  with  leaves* 
the  niinareta  of  some  Mussulman 
sMfiqoe.  Broad- breasted  oaks*  like 
itordj  old  warriors*  rose  here  and 
there*  while  poplars  and  chenart- trees, 
assembled  in  groups  and  surrounded 
bj  underwood*  looked  like  children 
ready  to  wander  away  to  the  moun- 
tuoa*  to  escape  the  summer  heats. 
Spoitive  flocks  of  sheep — their  fleeces 
qieckled  with  rose-colour;  buffaloes 
wallowing  in  the  mud  of  the  fountains, 
or  for  hours  together  laaily  butting 
each  other  with  their  horns ;  here  and 
there  on  the  moontaina  noble  steeds, 
which  moved  (their  manes  floating  on 
the  breeze)  with  a  haughty  trot  aloug 
the  hills — such  is  the  frame  that  en- 
doces  the  picture  of  every  MusbuI- 
man  village.  On  this  Djouma,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bouinaki  was  more 
than  usually  animated.  *  The  sun 
poorsd  his  floods  of  gold  on  the  dark 
wails  of  the  flat-roofed  saklas*  cloth- 
iag  theoi  with  ftmtastic  shadows*  and 
aiding  beanty  to  their  forms.  In  the 
teanoe*  crawling  along  the  moun- 
tuB*  the  creaking  arbas*  flitted  among 
tlie  grave-atones  of  a  little  burial- 
ground  •  •  .  .  past  them,  before 
fhsM*  .flew  a  horseman*  raising  the 
dnst  along  the  road  •  •  •  •  the  moun- 
tsia-erttl  and  the  boundless  sea  gave 
grandeur  to  this  picture*  and  all  na- 
tars  breathed  a  glow  of  life. 

**  He  comef^  he  comes  1  **  was  mur- 
ararcd  through  the  crowd ;  all  was  in 
motion.  The  horsemen,  w'ho  till  now 
had  twen  chattering  with  their  ac- 
quaintance on  foot*  or  disorderedly 
ridiag  about  the  umdow*  now  leaped 
apoa  tlieir  ateeds*  and  dashed  forward 
to  meet  the  cavalcade  which  was  de- 
seending  to  the  plain :  it  was  Amma- 
lat  Bek*  the  nephew  of  the  Sham- 
kbal  t  of  Tarki*  with  his  suite.  He 
was  habited  in  a  black  Persian  cloak* 


edged  with  gold-lace*  the  hanging 
sleeves  thrown  back  over  his  shoul- 
der9.  A  Turkish  shawl  was  wound 
round  his  arkhaloukh,  which  was  made 
of  flowered  silk.  Red  shalw^rs  were 
lost  in  his  yellow  high-heeled  rid- 
ing-boots. His  gun*  dagger*  and 
pistol*  glittered  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver arabesque  work.  The  hilt  of  his 
sabre  was  enriched  with  j^^ems.  The 
Prince  of  Tarki  was  a  tall*  well-made 
youth*  of  frank  countenance;  black 
curls  streamed  behind  his  ears  from 
under  his  cap — a  slight  mustache 
shaded  his  upper  lip — his  eyes  glit- 
tered with  a  proud  courtesy.  He  rode 
a  bright  bay  steed*  which  fretted  under 
his  hand  like  a  whirlwind.  Contrary 
to  custom*  the  horse^s  caparison  was 
not  the  round  Persian  housing*  em- 
broidered all  over  with  silk*  but  the 
light  Circassian  saddle*  ornamented 
with  silver  on  a  black  ground;  and 
the  stirrups  were  of  the  black  steel  of 
Kharannan*  inlaid  with  gold.  Twenty 
noukcrsl  on  spirited  horses,  and 
dressed  in  cloaks  glittering  with  lace* 
their  caps  cocked  jauntily,  and  lean- 
ing affectedly  on  one  side*  pranced 
and  sidled  after  him.  The  people 
respectfully  stood  up  before  their  Bek* 
and  bowed,  pressing  their  right  hand 
upon  their  right  knee.  A  murmur  of 
whispered  approbation  followed  the 
young  chief  as  he  passed  among  the 
women.  Arrived  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  ground*  Ammaldt  stop- 
ped. The  chief  people*  the  old  men 
leaning  upon  their  sticks*  and  the 
elders  of  Bouinaki*  stood  round  in  a 
circle  to  catch  a  kind  word  from  the 
Bek  ;  but  Ammalat  did  not  pay  them 
any  particular  attention*  and  with  cold 
politeness  replied  in  monosyllables  to 
the  flatteries  and  obeisances  of  his  in- 
feriors. He  waved  his  hand ;  this  was 
the  signal  to  commence  the  race. 

Twenty  of  the  most  flery  horsemen 
dashed  forward,  without  the  slightest 
order  or  regularity*  galloping  onward 
and  hack  again*  placing  themselves  in 
all  kinds  of  attitudes*  and  alternately 
passing  oaoh  other.     At  one  moment 


*  A  kiod  of  mde  cart  with  two  wheels. 

t  Tbe  Cnt  Shamkhals  were  the  kinsmen  and  representatiYes  of  the  Kbalifs  of  Damas- 
tba  last  Sbamkb&I  died  on  his  return  from  Russia,  and  with  him  finithed  this 
tank.     His  sod*  Suleiman  Pacha*  possessed  his  property  as  a  private  individual. 
X  TIm  atleadants  of  a  Tartar  noble*  equivalent  to  the  '*  henchman"  of  the  ancient 
Hi^ilaoitrik     The  noiiker  waits  brhind  his  lord  at  table,  cuts  up  and  presents  tbe 
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they  joitlod  one  another  from  the 
coune^  and  at  the  same  time  held  in 
their  boraes^  then  again  they  let  them 
go  at  full  gallop  over  the  plain.  After 
thia,  they  each  took  slender  stickfl, 
called  djigidis,  and  darted  them  as  they 
rode,  either  in  the  charge  or  the  pur* 
suit*  and  again  seizing  them  as  they 
flewy  or  picking  them  up  from  the 
earth.  Several  tumhled  from  their 
saddles  under  the  strong  blows ;  and 
then  resounded  the  loud  laugh  of  the 
spectators^  while  loud  applausesgrected 
the  conqueror;  sometimes  the  horses 
stumbled,  and  the  riders  were  thrown 
over  their  heads,  hurled  off  by  a  dou- 
ble force  from  the  shortness  of  their 
stirrups.  Then  commenced  the  shoot- 
ing.  Ammalat  Bek  had  remained  a 
little  apart,  looking  on  with  apparent 
pleasure.  His  noukers,  one  afcer  the 
other*  had  joined  the  crowd  of  djigi* 
terers,  so  that,  at  last,  ooly  two  were 
left  by  bis  side.  For  some  time  he 
was  immovable,  and  followed  with 
an  indifferent  gaze  the  imitation  of  an 
Asiatic  combat ;  but  by  degrees  his 
interest  grew  stronger.  At  first  he 
watched  the  cavaliers  with  great  at- 
tention, then  he  began  to  encourage 
them  by  his  voice  and  gestures,  he 
rose  higher  in  his  stirrups,  and  at  last 
the  warrior- blood  boiled  in  his  veins, 
when  bis  favourite  nouker  could  not 
hit  a  cap  wliich  ho  had  thrown  down 
before  him.  He  snatched  his  gun 
from  bis  attendants,  and  dashed  for- 
ward* like  an  arrow,  winding  among 
the  sporters. "  Make  way — make  way  T* 
was  heard  around,  and  all,  dispersing 
like  a  rain-cloud  on  either  side,  gave 
place  to  Ammalat  Bek. 

At  the  distance  of  a  verstf  stood  ten 
poles  with  caps  hanging  on  them. 
Ammalat  rode  straight  up  to  them, 
waved  his  gun  round  his  head,  and 
turned  close  round  the  pole ;  as  he 
turned  he  stood  up  in  bis  stirrups, 
turned  back — bang ! — the  cap  tumbled 
to  the  ground  (  without  checking  his 
speed  he  reloaded,  the  reins  hanging 
on  bb  horse's  neck — knocked  off  an- 
other, then  a  third — and  so  on  the 
whole  ten.  A  murmur  of  applause 
arose  on  all   sides  ;    but   Ammalat, 


Ammalat  Bek.  [Mmli, 

without  stopping,  threw  hia  gna  into 


the  bands  of  one  of  hit  noukera,  pallad 
out  a  pistol  from  hia  belt,  and  with 
the  ball  struck  the  shoe  from  the  hind 
foot  of  his  horse;  the  shoe  flew  olT, 
and  fell  fari)ehiad  him ;  be  then  again 
took  his  gun  from  his  nouker,  and 
ordered  him  to  gallop  on  before  lum. 
Quicker  than  thought  both  darted 
forward.  When  half-way  round  the 
course,  the  nouker  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  rouble,  and  threw  it  op  in 
the  air.  Ammalat  raised  himself  in 
the  saddle,  without  waiting  till  it  MX ; 
but  at  the  very  instant  his  horse  ttun- 
blcd  with  all  his  four  legs  togethsv, 
and  striking  the  dust  with  his  noetrils, 
rolled  prostrate.  All  uttered  a  ery  of 
terror;  but  the  dexterous  borsemaD, 
standing  up  in  the  stirrups,  witbont 
losing  his  seat,  or  even  leaning  for- 
ward, as  if  he  had  been  aware  that  he 
was  going  to  fall,  fired  rapidly,  and 
hitting  the  rouble  with  his  ball,  hurled 
it  far  among  the  people.  The  crowd 
shouted  with  delight — "  Igeed,  igeedl 
(bravo!)  Alia  vaUa-ba!"  But  Am- 
malat Bek,  modestly  retiring,  dis- 
mounted from  his  ste^,  and  throwing 
the  reins  to  his  djilladar,  (groom,)  or- 
dered him  immediately  to  have  the 
horse  shod.  The  race  and  the  shoot* 
ing  was  continued. 

At  this  moment  there  rode  up  to 
Ammalat  his  emdj^k,f  Sapbir-Ali,  the 
son  of  one  of  the  poor  beks  of  Boni- 
naki,  a  young  man  of  an  agreeable 
exterior,  and  simple,  eheerful  oharae- 
ter.  He  had  grown  up  with  Annalat, 
and  therefore  treated  him  with  great 
familiarity.  He  leaped  from  hia  hofwt$ 
and  nodding  his  head,  exclaimed— 
"  Nouker  Memet  Rasoiil  has  knocked 
up  the  old  cropped  t  stallion,  \m  trj' 
ing  to  leap  him  over  a  ditch  seven 
paces  wide."  *'  And  did  he  leap  it  ?** 
cried  Ammalat  impatiently.  *'  Bring 
him  instantly  to  meT*  He  went  to 
meet  the  horse — and  without  putting 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  leaped  into  the 
saddle,  and  galloped  to  the  bed  of  a 
mountain-  torrent.  As  he  galloped,  he 
pressed  the  horse  with  hie  knee^  but 
the  wearied  animal,  not  trusting  to  his 
strength,  bolted  aside  on  the  very 


*  3500  English  feet— three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

t  Foster-brother ;  from  the  word  **  emdjek  ** — enekling.  Araoig  the  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus,  this  relatlomhip  is  held  more  sicred  than  that  of  nature.  Every  man  would 
willingly  die  for  hit  emdjek. 

J,  This  is  a  celebrated  race  of  Persian  horses,  called  Teke. 
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brink,  and  AmoBal^t  wm  obliged  to 

usk»  another  tnra.  The  second  time, 

the  tteedy  atimulated  bj  the  whip, 

feared  up  on  hie  biod-legs  in  order  to 

leap  the  ditch,  but  be  hesitated,  grew 

feoive^  and  resisted  with  his  fore- feet. 

AmmaJat  grev  angry.    In  vain  did 

Sapbir-Ali  entreat  him  not  to  foree 

the  horse,  which  liad  lost  in  manj  a 

eeosbat  and  journey  the  elasticity  of 

bis  limbi.     Ammalat  would  not  listen 

to  any  thing ;  but  urging  bim  with  a 

<ry,  and  striking  him  with  bis  drawn 

sabre  lor  the  third  time,  he  galloped 

him  at  the  ravine ;  and  when,  for  the 

tkiird  time,  the  old  horse  stopped  short 

ia  kis  stride,  not  daring  to  leap,  be 

struck  him  so  violently  on  the  head 

with  the  hilt  of  his  sabre,  that  be  fell 

UMces  on  the  earth. 

•'This  is  Che  reward  of  faithful  ser- 
vieer*  said  Saphlr>Ali,  compassion* 
alely,  as  he  gazed  on  the  lifeless 
need. 

**  This  is  the  reward  of  disobe- 
dienoe!"  replied  Ammalat,  with  flash- 
ing eyes. 

Seeing  the  anger  of  the  Bek,  all 
were  silent.  The  horsemen,  boweter, 
eoetianed  their  djiglcering. 

And  suddenly  was  beard  the  thun-> 
der  of  Russian  drums,  and  tbe  bayo- 
Beta  of  Russian  soldiers  glittered  as 
fksy  wound  over  tlie  bill.  It  was  a 
company  of  the  Kouiiosky  regiment 
of  infkotry,  sent  from  a  detachment 
whieh  bad  been  dispatched  to  Akouib, 
dien  in  a  state  of  revolt,  under  Sheikh 
All  Khan,  the  banished  chief  of  Der- 
bsed.  This  company  had  been  pro- 
tecting a  convoy  of  supplies  from  l)er« 
bead,  whither  it  was  returning  by  tbe 
Bumatain  road.  The  commander  of 
the  company.  Captain ,  and  one 


with  him,  rode  in  front.  Be- 
fore they  bad  reached  the  race-course, 
tbe  retreat  was  beaten,  and  the  com- 

Coy    baited,    throwing   aside   theur 
vreeacks  and  piling  their  muskets, 
bat  without  lif(htiog  a  fire. 

Tbe  arrival  of  a  Russian  detaeh- 
■eat  eouhl  have  been  no  novelty  to 
the  hibabitants  of  Dagbestan  in  the 
year  I8t9 ;  and  even  yet,  it  must  be 
eoofeased,  it  is  an  event  that  gives 
them  no  i^asure.  Superstition  made 
them  look  on  tbe  Russians  as  eternal 


enemies—enemies,  however,  vigorous 
and  able ;  and  they  determined,  there* 
fore,  not  to  injure  them  but  in  secret, 
by  concealing  their  hatred  under  a 
mask  of  amity.  A  buzz  spread  among 
the  people  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Russians:  the  women  returned  by 
winding  paths  to  the  village,  not  for- 
getting, however,  to  gaze  secretly  at 
the  strangers.  The  men,  on  the  con* 
trary,  threw  fierce  glances  at  them 
over  their  shoulders,  and  began  to  as- 
semble in  groups,  discussing  how  they 
might  best  get  rid  of  them,  and  relieve 
themselves  from  tbe  podvod,*  and  so 
on.  A  multitude  of  loungers  and  boys, 
however,  surrounded  the  Russians  as 
they  reposed  upon  the  grass.  Some 
of  the  Kekkhcuds  (starostsf)  and 
Tchaoushes  (desiatnilLs  |)  appointed 
by  the  Russian  Government,  hastily 
advancing  to  the  Captain,  pulled  off 
their  caps,  after  the  usual  salutation, 
"Khot  ghialdi!"  (welcome  I)  and 
"  Yakshimousen,  tazamousen,  sen-ne- 
ma-mou»en,"  (I  greet  you,)  arrived 
at  the  inevitable  question  at  a  meeting 
of  Asiatics,  "  What  news?"— «•  Na 
khaber?" 

*<Tbe  only  news  with  me  is,  thai 
my  horse  has  cast  a  shoe,  and  the 
poor  devil  is  dead  lame,*'  answered 
the  Captain  in  pretty  good  Tartar: 
*'  and  here  is,  just  apropos,  a  black- 
smith!** he  continued,  turning  to  a 
broad-shouldered  Tartar,  who  was 
filing  the  fresh-shod  hoof  of  Amma- 
lat's  horse.  '*  Kounak !  (my  friend,) 
— shoe  my  horse — tbe  shoes  are  ready 
— *tis  but  the  clink  of  a  hammer,  and 
*tisdono  in  a  moment  1" 

The  blacksmith  turned  sulkily  to- 
wards the  Captain  a  face  tanned  by  bis 
forge  and  by  the  sun,  looked  from  tbe 
corners  of  his  eyes  at  his  questioner, 
stroked  tbe  thick  mustache  which 
overshadowed  a  beard  long  unrazored, 
and  which  might  for  its  bristles  have 
done  honour  to  any  boar;  flattened 
bis  arikshin  (bonnet)  on  his  head, 
and  coolly  continued  putting  away  his 
tools  in  their  bag. 

"  Do  you  understand  me,  eon  of  a 
wolf  race?**  said  the  Captain. 

"  I  understand  you  well,"  answered 
tbe  blacksmith,— « you  want  your 
horse  shod.*' 


*  The  being  obliged  to  transport  proviaions. 

t  The  chief  of  a  village. 

t  The  sobordinatea  of  tbe  BtBroMt, 
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<'  And  I  should  advise  yon  to  shoe 
him/*  replied  the  Captain^  obser?ing 
on  the  part  of  the  Tartar  a  desire  to 
jest. 

^'To-daj  is  a  holiday:  I  will  not 
worlt." 

**  I  will  pay  you  what  yoa  like  for 
yourworlL ;  bat  I  tellyouthaty  whether 
you  lilLe  it  or  not^  you  must  do  what 
Iwant." 

*'  The  will  of  Allah  is  above  ours ; 
aud  he  does  not  permit  us  to  work  on 
Djouma.  We  sin  enough  for  gain  on 
common  days^  so  on  a  holiday  I  do 
not  wbh  to  buy  coals  with  silver.**  * 

'*  But  were  you  not  at  work  just 
now»  obstinate  blockhead?  Is  not 
one  horse  the  same  as  another?  Be- 
sijiesy  mine  is  a  real  Mussulman — look 
at  the  mark! — the  blood  of  Kara- 
bdkh." 

"  All  horses  are  alike ;  but  not  so 
those  who  ride  them:  Ammaldt  Bck 
is  my  aga  (lord.)** 

*'  That  isy  if  you  had  taken  it  into 
your  head  to  refuse  him^  he  would  have 
bad  your  ears  cropped ;  but  you  will 
not  work  for  me,  in  the  hope  that  I 
would  not  dare  to  do  the  same.  Very 
wellf  my  friend  I  I  certainly  will  not 
crop  your  ears,  but  be  assured  that  I 
will  warm  that  orthodox  back  of  yours 
with  two  hundred  pretty  stinging 
nogaikas  (lashes  with  a  whip)  if  you 
wont't  leave  off  your  nonsense — do  you 
hear  ?** 

*'  I  hear — and  I  answer  as  I  did  be- 
fore :  I  will  not  shoe  the  horse— for  I 
am  a  good  Mussulman.'' 

"  And  I  will  make  you  shoe  him, 
because  I  am  a  good  soldier.  As  you 
have  worked  at  the  will  of  your  Bek^ 
you  shall  work  for  the  need  of  a  Rus- 
sian officer — without  this  I  cannot  pro- 
ceed.    Corporals^  forward  I " 

In  the  mean  time  a  circle  of  gazers 
had  been  extending  round  the  obsti- 
nate blacksmith,  like  a  ring  made  in 
the  water  by  casting  a  stone  into  it. 
Some  in  the  crowd  were  disputing  the 
best  places,  hardly  knowing  what  they 
were  running  to  see ;  and  at  last  more 
cries  were  heard:  <*It  is  not  fair — it 
cannot  be:  to-day  is  a  holiday :  to-day 
it  is  a  sin  to  workl"  Some  of  the 
boldest,  trusting  to  their  numbers, 
pulled  their  caps  over  their  eyes,  and 


felt  at  the  hilts  of  their  daggers,  pren- 
iog  close  up  to  the  Captain,  and  cty- 
ing  "  Don't  shoe  him,  A16kper  t  Do 
nothing  for  him :  here's  news,  my  mas* 
ters !  What  new  prophets  for  ns  'are 
these  unwashed  Russians?"  The  Cap- 
tain was  a  brave  man,  and  thorougliij 
understood  the  Asiatics.  "  Away,  ye 
rascals!'*  he  cried  in  a  rage,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  butt  of  his  pistol.  *'Be 
silent,  or  the  first  that  dares  to  let  an 
insult  pass  his  teeth,  shall  have  them 
closed  with  a  leaden  seal! " 

This  threat,  enforced  by  the  bayo- 
nets of  some  of  the  soldiers,  sncceeded 
immediately:  they  who  were  timid 
took  to  their  heels — the  bolder  held 
their  tongues.  Even  the  orthodox 
blacksmith,  seeing  that  the  affair  was 
becoming  serious,  looked  round  on  all 
sides,  and  muttered  "  Nedjelaim?** 
(What  can  I  do  ?)  tucked  up  his 
sleeves,  pulled  out  from  his  bag  the 
hammer  and  pincers,  and  began  to 
shoo  the  Russian's  horse,  grumbling 
between  his  teeth, ''  Vaiia  bilia  beehui 
eddeem,  (I  will  not  do  it,  by  God!)** 
It  must  be  remarked  that  all  this  took 
place  out  of  Ammalat's  presence.  He 
had  hardly  looked  at  the  Russians, 
when,  in  order  to  avoid  a  disagree- 
able rencontre,  he  mounted  the  borse 
which  had  just  been  shod,  and  gallop- 
ed off  to  Bouinaki,  where  hb  house 
was  situated. 

While  tliis  was  taking  place  at  one 
end  of  the  exercising-ground,  a  horse- 
man rode  up  to  the  front,  of  the  re- 
posing soldiers.  He  was  of  middling 
stature,  but  of  athletic  frame,  and  was 
clothed  in  a  shirt  of  linked  mail,  bis 
head  protected  by  n  helmet,  and  in 
full  warlike  equipment,  and  followed 
by  ^ve  noukers.  By  their  dusty 
dress,  and  the  foam  which  covered 
their  horses,  it  might  be  seen  that  they 
had  ridden  far  and  fast.  The  fir^ 
horseman,  fixing  his  eye  on  the  sol- 
diers, advanced  slowly  along  the  piles 
of  muskets,  upsetting  the  two  pyra- 
mids of  fire-arms.  The  noukers,  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  their  master,  lar 
from  turning  aside,  coolly  rode  over 
the  scattered  weapons.  The  sentry, 
who  had  challenged  them  while  they 
were  yet  at  some  distance,  and  warned 
them  not  to  approach,  seized  the  bit 


*  Go  to  the  devil. 

t  The  Asiatics  mark  their  hor»c8  by  bumlDg'them  on  their  haooch  with  a  hot  iroo. 
This pecalhr  mark,  the  ^riyum.  or  *ojrTa  of  the  Creek",  is  called  "liivro/' 


ti  the  rtMd  bettridden  by  the  mail- 
coated  bormun^  while  the  re«t  of  the 
wMierit  enraged  at  tach  an  insult 
tnm  a  MuMulman*  assailed  the  party 
with  abuse.  **  Hold  hard  I  Who  are 
yea?"  was  the  ehaUenge  and  question 
ef  the  sendnel.  **  Tliou  must  be  a 
faw  recnul  if  thon  koowest  not  Sui- 
In  AkhmeC  Khan  of  Avdr/'  *  coolly 
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In  sign  of  respect  and  rererenee» 
they  all  applied  their  hands  to  their 
foreheads  when  they  saw  the  Khan. 
The  timid  or  peaceably  disposed  among 
them,  dreading  the  consequences,  either 
from  the  Russians  or  the  Khan,  to 
which  this  rencontre  might  expose 
them,  exhibited  much  discomfiture  at 
the  question ;  but  the  idle,  the  ruffian. 


sMwered  the  nan  in  mail»  shaking  off    and  the  desperate — for  all  beheld  with 


the  hand  of  the  sentry  from  his  reins. 
« I  think  last  year  I  left  the  Russians 
a  keepsake  at  Bashli.  Translate  that 
isr  bun/'  he  said  to  one  of  his  nou- 
km.  The  Avaretz  repeated  his  words 
k  pretty  intelligible  Russian. 

*« 'Tie  Akhmet  Khan!  Akhmet 
Rhan ! "  sbonted  the  soldiers.  **  Seize 
\am !  bold  him  fast !  down  with  him ! 
psf  him  for  the  affair  of  Ba'^hlif— 
tbcfillains  eat  our  wounded  to  pieces.'* 
<<  Away,  brnte  I "  cried  Sultan  Akh- 
BSC  Khan  to  the  soldier  who  had  again 
mud  the  bridle  of  his  horse — '*  I  am 
a  Russian  general." 

"  A  Russian  traitor  I "  roared  a  mnl- 
Itlode  of  voices ;  -*'  bring  him  to  the 
Ctptain:  drag  him  to  Derbend,  to 
Colonel  Verkhoff^ky.*' 

*•  *Tis  only  to  hell  I  would  go  with 
meh  guides!"  said  Akhmet,  with  a 
coatemptuous  smile,  and  making  his 
boTM  rear,  he  turned  him  to  the  right 
lad  lefk;  then,  with  a  blow  of  the 
Doguk,  X  ^>®  made  him  leap  into  the 
sir,  and  disappeared.      The  noukers 
kept  their  eye  on  the  movements  of 
their  ehie^  and  uttering  their  war- 
cry,  followed  his  steps,  and  overthrow* 
isf  several  of  the  soldiers,  cleared  a 
vay  for  themselves  into  the  road.  Af- 
ter gilloping  off  to  a  distance  of  scarce 
a  hundred  paces,  the  Khan  rode  away 
Maslow  walk,  with  an  expression  of 
tW  greatest  sang-froid,  not  deigning 
to  look  back,  and  coolly  playing  with 
Us  bridle.      The  crowd  of  Tartars 
SMsmbled  round  the  blacksmith  at- 
tracted his  attention.     "  What  are 
joe qoarrelling  about,  friends?'*  ask- 
ed Akhmet  Khan  of  the  nearest,  rein- 
isg  u  his  horse. 


hatred  the  Russian  domination  — 
crowded  tnrbulently  round  him  with 
delight.  They  hurriedly  told  him 
what  was  the  matter. 

**  And  you  stand,  like  bnffalpes, 
stupidly  looking  on,  while  they  force 
your  brother  to  work  like  a  brute 
under  the  yoke  I  **  exclaimed  the  Khan, 
gloomily,  to  the  bystanders ;  ''while 
they  laugh  in  your  face  at  your  cus- 
toms, and  trample  your  faith  under 
their  feet  1  and  ye  whine  like  old  wo- 
men, instead  of  revenging  yourselves 
like  men !   Cowards  I  cowards ! " 

''  What  can  we  do?"  cried  a  multi- 
tude of  voices  together ;  *'  the  Rus- 
sians have  cannon — they  have  bay- 
onets I  '* 

"  And  ye,  have  ye  not  guns  ?  have 
ye  not  daggers  ?  It  is  not  the  Rus- 
sians that  are  brave,  but  ye  that  are 
cowards!  Shame  of  Mussulmans! 
The  sword  of  Daghestan  trembles 
before  the  Russian  whip.  Ye  are 
afraid  of  the  roll  of  the  cannon ;  but 
ye  fear  not  the  reproach  of  cowardice. 
The  ferroan  of  a  Russian  piietav5  is 
holier  to  you  than  a  chapter  of  the 
Koran.  Siberia  frightens  you  more 
than  hell.  Did  your  forefathers  act, 
did  your  forefathers  think  thus  ?  They 
counted  not  their  enemies,  they  cal- 
culated not.  Outnumbered  or  not, 
they  met  them,  bravely  fought  them, 
and  ginriouily  died !  And  what  fear 
ye  ?  Have  the  Russians  ribs  of  iron  ? 
Have  their  cannon  no  breach  ?  Is  it 
not  by  the  tail  that  you  seize  the  scor- 
pion ?  **  This  address  stirred  the  crowd. 
The  Tartar  vanity  was  touched  to  the 
quick.  *'  What  do  we  care  for  them? 
Why  do  we  let  them  lord  it  over  us 


*  Thi  brother  of  Hssmd  Khan  DjerooDtii,  who  became  Kban  of  Avar  by  msrrying 
tbt  KUd's  widow  and  heireii . 

t  The  Rnniaa  dttaohment,  consisting  on  this  occasion  of  3000  men,  was  lur- 
roonded  by  60,000.  TheM  were,  Ouiimi  Karakaidakhsky,  tbe  Afareties,  Akouahin- 
*i»S  Um  Boalin^taea  of  the  Koi-Sou,  and  others.  The  Rossiant  fought  their  way 
cut  by  night,  but  with  considerable  loM. 

t  The  wUp  of  a  Kasak. 
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here? '*  was  heard  around.  ''  Let  as 
liberate  the  blaoktmith  from  hU  work 
^et  us  liberate  him !  **  they  roared,  at 
they  narrowed  their  circle  round  the 
KaMian  aoldiers^  amidst  whom  Alek- 
per  was  shoeing^  the  captaiD*i  horse. 
The  confusion  increased.  Satisfied 
with  the  tumult  he  had  created,  Sultan 
Akhmet  Khan»  not  wishing  to  mix 
himself  Qp  in  an  insignificant  brawl, 
rode  out  of  the  crowd,  leafing  two 
noil  ken  to  keep  alive  the  violent  spirit 
among  the  Tartars,  while,  accompa* 
nied  by  the  remainder,  he  rode  rapidly 
to  the  ootakh*  of  Ammalat. 

**  Mayest  thou  be  victorious, **  said 
Sultan  Akhmet  Khan  to  Ammatdt 
Bek,  who  received  him  at  the  thresh- 
old. This  ordinary  salutation,  in  the 
Cireaasian  language,  was  pronounced 
with  so  marked  an  emphasis,  that 
Ammalat,  as  he  kissed  him,  asked, 
**  Is  that  a  jest  or  a  prophecy,  my  fair 
guest?" 

**  That  depends  on  thee,"  replied 
the  Sultan.  **  It  is  upon  the  right 
heir  of  the  ShamkhalM  t  that  it  de- 
ponds  to  draw  the  sword  from  the 
scabbard.** 

"  To  sheath  it  no  more,  Khan  ?  An 
unenviable  destiny.  Methinks  It  Is 
better  to  reign  in  Bouindki,  than  for 
an  empty  title  to  be  obliged  to  hide 
in  the  mountains  like  a  jackal." 

"  To  bound  from  the  mouotains  like 
a  Hon,  Ammalat ;  and  to  repose,  after 
your  glorious  toilp,  in  the  palace  of 
your  ancestors.** 

**  To  repose  ?  Is  it  not  better  not 
to  be  awakened  at  all  ? 

**  Would  you  behold  but  in  a  dream 
what  you  ought  to  possess  in  reality  ? 
The  Russians  are  giving  you  the 
poppy,  and  will  lull  you  with  tales, 
while  another  plucks  the  golden 
flowers  of  the  garden.'*  X 

•*  What  can  I  do  with  my  force?*' 

•'  Force-— that  is  in  thy  soul.  Am- 
mal&t!  ....    Despise  dangers  and 


they  bend  before  ytm,  •  •  •  Doel  thon 
hear  that?*'  added  Snltaa  AkbmeC 
Khan,  as  the  sound  of  firing  reached 
them  from  the  town.  **  \%\m  the  voioe 
of  victory  I*' 

Saphir- AU  rushed  into  the  chamber 
with  an  agitated  face. 

<«  Booinaki  is  in  revolt,*'  he  hor*    . 
riedly  began;  *'  a  crowd  of  rioten^ 
has  overpowered  the  detachment,  and 
they  have  begun  to  fire   from   the 
roeka.*'  § 

«  Raieals  I*'  cried  AmmaUS  as  he 
threw  his  gnu  over  hia  shoulder. 
"  How  dared  they  to  rise  without  mel 
Run,  Saphir- AH,  threaten  them  with 
my  name ;  kill  the  first  who  disobeys.** 

"  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  reatraii 
them,"  said  Saphir-Ali,  **  hot  none 
would  Ibten  to  me,  for  the  noukers  iA 
Sultan  Akhmet  Khan  were  urging 
them  on,  saying  that  he  had  ordered 
them  to  slay  the  Russians.'* 

"  Indeed !  did  my  noukera  lay 
that  ?  **  asked  the  Khan. 

**  They  did  not  say  so  much,  bnt 
they  set  the  example,*'  said  Saphir- 
Ali. 

**  In  that  case  they  have  done  well,** 
replied  Sultan  Akhmet  Khan  :  *'  this 
is  brave  I** 

*'  What  bast  thou  done.  Khan  I" 
cried  Ammaldt,  angrily. 

**  What  you  might  have  done  long 
agor 

**  How  can  I  justify  myself  to  the 
Russians  ?  *' 

''  With  lead  and  steel.  .  .  .  The 
firing  is  begun.  •  .  .  Fate  works  for 
you.  .  .  the  sword  is  drawn.  .  .  let  os 
go  seek  the  Russians!  ** 

<'  They  are  here  1"  cried  the  Cap- 
tain,  who,  followed  by  two  men,  had 
broken  throngh  the  disorderly  ranks 
of  the  Tartars,  and  dashed  into  the 
house  of  their  chief.  Confounded  by 
the  unexpected  outbreak  in  which 
he  was  certain  to  be  considered  a 
party,  Ammalat  saluted  hb  enraged 


*  The  house,  in  Tartar,  is  *'cv;'*  *' ontakh,"  mansion;  and  "sar&i/*  edifice  In 
general;  '' haram-khan^h,*'  the  women's  apartments.  For  palace  they  employ  the 
word  "  igarat.*'  The  Russians  confound  all  these  meanings  in  the  word  "  s^lay" 
whieh,  in  the  CircassUn  language,  is  bouse. 

t  The  father  of  Ammalat  was  the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  eoosequently  the  tree 
heir  to  the  Shamkhalit.  But  the  Russians,  havhig  conquered  Daghesian,  not  truatiog 
to  the  good  intentions  of  this  chief,  gave  the  power  to  the  younger  brother. 

X  A  jeu^de-moti  which  the  Asiatics  admire  much ;  "  kixil-gulUar*'  means  simply 
roses,  but  the  Khan  alludes  to  *'  kixil,"  ducats. 

§  The  Tartars,  like  the  North  American  Indians,  always,  if  possible,  shelter  th  • 
feJref  behind  rocks  and  enclosuret,  &c.,  when  engaged  in  battle. 
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fKiM*  Ccm§  Id  pettce  !**   he  taid  to 
MaiiTifttr. 

"  I  cm  Bot  whether  I  come  ia 
pMMtrDOf**  answered  the  Capuitii 
*' koi  I  dad  00  peaceful  reception  i  a 
Miiki.  Thj  Tartars,  AnnDalat, 
kre  dared  to  fire  upon  a  soldier  of 
iuc^  •(  joQTS*  a  subject  of  our 
Tw." 

"  Ib  Tiry  deed*  't^r as  absurd  to  fire 

siRottian,"   said    the    Khao^  coo- 

ttsptooDsly  stretching  himself  on  tbo 

eoiluoDi  of  the  divan,    "  when  tbey 

nii^thiTecat  his  throat.*' 

**  Here  is  the  cause  of  all  the  mis- 

ebief,  Ammatat  !**   said   the   Captain* 

■frily,  ^Btinsf  to  tbe  Khan ;  «  but 

ktlb  Insolent   rebel   not  a  tri^g:er 

laUhva  been  polled  in  Bouin^kil 

Bvlyw  IkaTO  done   'w^ell^  Ammal&t 

H  (0  invite  Knssians   as  friends, 

ttdloreeelve  their  foe  as  a  gnest^  to 

MtcrMta  as  a  comrade,  to  honour 

Ms  M  a  friend  1      Atnmalfit  Bek,  this 

la  b  named    In    the   order  of  the 

eoHDtnder-in-chief  ;   give  him  np." 

"  Ci^n,*'    answered    Ammal&t, 

"  vith  M  a  fuest  Is  sacred.     To  gi?e 

Msipwonld  be  a  sin  upon  my  soul, 

■  incflioeable  shame  upon  my  head ; 

ispwt  my    entreaty ;    respect   our 

caMofltt/* 

"  1  Witt  tell  yon,  in  yonr  turn— re- 
i^lbeKins'ian  laws.  Remember 
)wr  daty.  Yon  have  sworn  alle- 
gboee  to  tbe  Taar,  and  your  oath  ob- 
Bgfi  ymi  not  to  spare  Tour  own  bro- 
Ikerif  be  it  a  criminal." 

•*  Rather  would  I  give  np  my  bro- 
tWr  than  my  guest.  Sir  Captain  !  It 
b  not  for  you  to  judge  my  promises 
ud  oUigaUona.  My  tribunal  is  AI- 
kk  and  tbe  padishah  I  In  the  field, 
kt  Ibftmie  take  care  of  the  Khan  ; 
but  within  my  threshold,  beneath  my 
loofy  I  am  boond  to  be  bis  protector, 
ndlirillber 

"  And  you  shall  be  answerable  for 
(hb  traitor!** 

Tbe  Khan  bad  lain  in  baugbty  sl- 
ktee  during  this  dispute,  breathing 
tke  smoke  from  bis  pipe :  but  at  the 
Word  •"  traitor,"  his  blood  was  fired, 
!m  itarted  up,  and  mshed  indignantly 
to  tbe  Captain. 

••Traitor,  say  jrou?'*  he  cried. 
"Sty  rather,  that  i  refused  to  betray 


him  to  whom  I  was  bound  by  pro« 
mise.  The  Russian  padisbah  gave 
me  rank,  the  sardar*  caressed  me^ — 
and  I  was  faithful  so  long  as  thev  de- 
manded of  me  nothing  impossible  or 
humiliating.  But,  all  of  a  sudden,  they 
wished  me  to  admit  troops  into  Aikr 
—  to  permit  fortresses  to  be  built 
there ;  and  what  name  should  I  have 
deserved,  if  I  had  sold  the  blood  and 
sweat  of  the  Ay&retzes,  my  brethren ! 
If  I  had  attempted  this,  think  ye  that 
I  could  have  done  it  ?  A  thousand 
free  daggers,  a  thousand  unhired  bul- 
lets, would  have  flown  to  the  heart  of 
the  betrayer.  The  very  rocks  wonld 
have  fallen  on  the  son  who  could  be- 
tray his  fathrr.  I  refused  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Russians;  but  I  was  not 
their  enemy — and  what  was  the  re- 
ward of  my  just  intentions,  my  honest 
counsels?  1  was  deepiv,  personally 
insulted  by  the  letter  of  one  of  your 
generals,  whom  I  had  warned.  That 
insolence  cost  him  dear  at  Bdshli  .  . . 
I  shed  a  river  of  blood  for  some  few 
drops  of  insulting  ink,  and  that  river 
divides  us  for  ever." 

"  That  blood  cries  for  vengeance ! " 
replied  the  enraged  Captain.  **  Ttiou 
shalt  not  escape  it,  robber  ! " 

**  Nor  thou  from  me  I  "  shouted  the 
infuriated  Khan,  plunging  his  dagger 
into  the  body  of  the  Captain,  as  he 
lifted  his  hand  to  seize  him  by  the  col- 
lar. Severely  wounded,  the  officer 
fell  groaning  on  the  carpet. 

"Thou  hast  undone  me  I"  cried 
Ammal&t,  wringing  his  bands.  **  He 
is  a  Russian,  and  my  guest!" 

'*  There  are  insults  which  a  roof 
cannot  cover,"  sullenly  replied  the 
Khan.  '*  The  die  is  cast :  it  is  no 
time  to  hesitate.  Shut  your  gate,  call 
your  people,  and  let  us  attack  the 
enemy." 

*'  An  honr  ago  I  had  no  enemy  •  •  • 
there  are  no  means  now  for  repulsing 
them  ...  I  have  neither  powder  nor 
ball  .  .  •  The  people  are  dispersed." 

•«  They  have  fled  ! "  cried  Saphir- 
AH  in  despair.  *'  The  Russians  are 
advancing  at  full  march  over  the  hill. 
They  are  close  at  hand  I " 

•'Ifso,  go  with  me,  Ammaldt!" 
said  the  Khan.  **  I  rode  to  Tchetch- 
tk  yesterday,  to  raise  the  revolt  along 
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the  line  •  •  .  What  will  be  the  end^ 
God  knows ;  but  there  is  bread  in  the 
mountains.    Do  you  consent  ?  " 

"  Let  us  go  !  "  ...  replied  Am- 
malat,  resolvedly.  .  .  .  *'  When  our 
only  safety  is  in  flighty  it  is  no  time 
for  disputes  and  reproaches." 

**  Ho  I  horses,  and  six  noukers  with 


me 
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"  And  am  I  to  go  with  you  ?  "  said 
Saphlr-Ali,  with  tears  in  his  eyes— 
•*  with  you  for  weal  or  woe !  " 


[March, 

*'  No,  my  good  Saphir-Ali,  no! 
Remain  you  here  togoTem  the  houw- 
hold,  that  our  people  and  the  itrangen 
may  not  seize  every  thing*  Give  ray 
greeting  to  my  wife,  and  take  her 
to  my  father-in-law,  the  Shamkb&U 
Forget  me  not,  and  farewell !" 

They  had  barely  time  to  escape  at 
full  gallop  by  one  gate,  when  the  Rus- 
sians  dashed  in  at  the  other. 


Chapter  II. 


The  vernal  noon  was  shining  upon 
the  peaks  of  Caucasus,  and  the  loud 
voices  of  the  moollahs  had  called  the 
inhabitants  of  Tchetchnd  to  prayer. 
By  degrees  they  came  forth  from  the 
mosques,  and  though  invisible  to  each 
other  from  the  towers  on  which  they 
stood,  their  solitary  voices,  after  awak- 
ing for  a  moment  the  echoes  of  the 
hills,  sank  to  stillness  in  the  silent 
air. 

The  moollah,  Hadji  Suleiman,  a 
Turkish  devotee,  one  of  those  mission- 
aries annually  scut  into  the  moun- 
tains by  the  Divan  of  Stamboul,  to 
spread  and  strengthen  the  faith,  and 
to  increase  the  detestation  felt  by  the 
inhabitants  for  the  Russians,  was  re- 

Eosing  on  the  roof  of  the  mosque, 
aving  performed  the  usual  call,  ablu- 
tion, and  prayer.  He  had  not  been 
long  installed  as  moollah  of  Igdli,  a 
village  of  Tchetchna ;  and  plunged  in 
a  deep  contemplation  of  his  hoary 
beard,  and  the  circling  smoke-wreaths 
that  rose  from  his  pipe,  he  gazed  from 
time  to  time  with  a  curious  interest 
on  the  mountains,  and  on  the  defiles 
which  lay  towards  the  north,  right 
before  his  eyes.  On  the  left  arose  the 
precipitous  ridges  dividing  Tchetchna 
from  Avar,  and  beyond  them  glittered 
the  snows  of  Caucasus ;  eaklas  scat- 
tered disorderly  along  the  ridges  half- 
way np  the  mountain,  and  narrow 
paths  led  to  these  fortresses  built  by 
nature,  and  employed  by  the  hill-rob- 
bers to  defend  their  liberty,  or  secure 
their  plunder.  All  was  still  in  tho 
village  and  the  surrounding  hills ; 
there  was  not  a  human  being  to  be 
seen  on  the  roads  or  streets ;  flocks  of 
sheep  were  reposing  in  the  shade  of 
the  cliffs ;  the  buffaloes  were  crowded 
in  the  muddy  iwamps  near  the  springs, 


with  only  their  muzzles  protruded 
from  the  marsh.  Nought  save  the 
hum  of  the  insects — nought  save  the 
monotonous  chirp  of  the  graahopper, 
indicated  life  amid  the  breathless 
silence  of  the  mountains ;  and  Hadji 
Suleiman,  stretehed  under  the  cupola* 
was  intensely  enjoying  the  stillness 
and  repose  of  nature,  so  congenial  to 
the  lazy  immobility  of  the  Turkish 
character.  Indolently  he  turned  his 
eyes,  whose  fire  was  exting^hed,  and 
which  no  longer  reflected  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  at  length  they  fell  upon 
two  horsemen,  slowly  climbing  the 
opposite  side  of  the  declivity. 

*<  Nephtali  1 "  cried  our  Moollah, 
turning  towards  a  neighbonring  sdkia, 
at  the  gate  of  which  stood  a  saddled 
horse.  And  then  a  handsome  Tchet- 
chenetz,  with  shortcut  beard,  and 
shaggy  cap  covering  half  his  face,  ran 
out  into  the  street.  *'  I  see  two  horse- 
men,*' continued  the  Moollah ;  <*  they 
are  riding  round  the  village!** 

"  Most  likely  Jews  or  Armenians,** 
answered  Nephtali.  **  They  do  not 
choose  to  hire  a  guide,  and  will  break 
their  necks  in  the  winding  road.  The 
wild-goats,  and  our  boldest  riders*- 
would  not  plunge  into  these  reeesaes 
without  precaution.*' 

"  No,  brother  Nephtali ;  I  have 
been  twice  to  Mecca,  and  haTe  seen 
plenty  of  Jews  and  Armenians  eveiy 
where.  But  these  riders  look  not  like 
Hebrew  chafferers,  unless,  indeed,  they 
exchange  steel  for  gold  in  the  moun- 
tain road.  They  have  no  bales  of 
merchandise.  Look  at  them  yourself 
from  above ;  your  eyes  are  surer  than 
mine ;  mine  have  had  their  day,  and 
done  their  work.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  could  count  the  buttons  on  a 
Russian  8oldier*s  coat  a  verst  off,  and 
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■J  itfe  B«v»r  miBied  an  infidel ;  but 

MW  I  eonld  not  distinguish  a  ram  of 

wy  ovn  afiv." 
Bjthia  time  N^phtali  was  at  the 

■de  of  the   Moollim»  and  was  eza- 

■iaing  the  traTellers  with  an  eagle 

l^boce. 
**  The  noonday  is  hot,  and  the  road 

raggedy*'  said  Suleiman ;  *'  invite  the 
tnTeHers  to  refresh  themselves  and 
their  horses :  perhaps  they  have  news : 
beskles,  the  Koran  commands  us  to 
sbow  hospitality.** 

**  With  us  in  the  mountains,  and 
before  the  Koran,  never  did  a  stranger 
lesve  a  village  hungry  or  sad;  never 
dBd  he  depart  without  tchourek,*  with- 
out blessings  without  a  guide ;  but  these 
people  are  suspicious:  why  do  they 
avoid  honest  men,  and  pass  our  village 
by  by-roads,  and  with  danger  to  their 
ue? 

'  It  seems  that  they  are  your  coun- 
bymeny**  said  Soleimauy  shading  his 
ms  with  his  hand:  ''their  dress  is 
Tchctchni.  Perhaps  they  are  retum- 
w%  from  a  plundering  exhibition,  to 
«&h  yonr  father  went  with  a  hundred 
of  bb  neighbours ;  or  perhaps  they  are 
kracbersy  going  to  revenge  blood  for 

BKKMI* 

*  No,  Suleiman,  that  is  not  like  us. 
Cooki  a  mountaineer's  heart  refrain 
from  coming  to  see  his  countrymen^ 
to  boast  of  hb  exploits  against '  the 
Kiarians,  and  to  show  his  booty? 
These  are  neither  avengers  of  blood 
Bor  Abreks — their  faces  are  not  covered 
by  the  bashlik ;  besides,  dress  is  de- 
ceptive. Who  can  tell  that  these  are 
Dot  Rnsnan  deserters!  The  other 
days  Kazak,  who  had  murdered  his 
nster,  fled  from  Groumbet- Aoul  with 
Ushrnse  and  arras The  devil  is 

^  He  tt  strong  in  them  in  whom 
tbe  fidth  is  weak,  N^phtali ;— yet,  if 
I  iBttake  not,  tlie  hinder  horseman 
hai  hair  flowing  from  under  his  cap.** 

"  IfsT  I  be  pounded  to  dust,  but  it 
mm!  It  is  either  a  Russian,  or,  what 
ii  worse,  a  Tartar  Shageed.f    Stop  a 


moment,  my  friend ;  I  will  comb  your 
zilflars  for  you  !  In  half-an«hour  I  will 
return,  Suleiman,  either  with  them,— > 
or  one  of  us  three  shall  feed  the  moun* 
tain  berkoots  (eagles.)** 

N6phtali  rushed  down  the  stairs* 
threw  the  gun  on  his  shoulders,  leapt 
into  his  saddle  and  dashed  down  the 
hilli  caring  neither  for  furrow  nor  stone. 
Only  the  dust  arose,  and  the  pebbles 
streamed  down  after  the  bold  horse* 


man. 

*'  Alia  akber  !  '*  gravely  exclaimed 
Suleiman,  and  lit  his  pipe. 

Nephtali  soon  came  up  with  the 
strangers.  Their  horses  were  covered 
with  foam,  and  the  sweat-drops  rained 
from  them  on  the  narrow  path  by 
which  they  were  climbing  the  moun- 
tain. The  first  was  clothed  in  a  shirt 
of  mail,  the  other  in  the  Circassian 
dress :  except  that  he  wore  a  Persian 
sabre  instead  of  a  shasbka,]:  suspended 
by  a  laced  girdle.  His  left  arm  was 
covered  with  blood,  bound  up  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  supported  by  the 
sword-knot.  Tlie  faces  of  both  were 
concealed.  For  some  time  he  rode 
behind  them  along  the  slippery  path» 
which  overhung  a  precipice  ;  but  at 
the  first  open  space  he  galloped  by 
them,  and  turned  his  horse  round. 
'' Salam  aleikom  r*  said  he,  opposing 
their  passage  along  the  rugged  and 
half-built  road  among  the  rocks,  as  he 
made  ready  his  arms.  The  foremost 
horseman  suddenly  wrapped  his  hour- 
ka§  round  his  face,  so  as  to  leave 
visible  only  his  knit  brows :  *^  Aleikom 
Salami"  answered  he,  cocking  his 
gun,  and  fixing  himself  in  the  saddle. 

**  God  give  you  a  good  journey  I  ** 
said  Nephtali,  repeating  the  usual  sa- 
lutation, and  preparing,  at  the  first 
hostile  movement,  to  shoot  the  stran- 
ger. 

**  God  give  you  enough  of  sense  not 
to  interrupt  the  traveller,'*  replied  his 
antagonist,  impatiently :  *'  What  would 
you  with  us,  Kounak  ?'*  || 

<'  1  offer  you  rest,  and  a  brother's 
repast,  barley  and  stalls  for  your  horses. 


*  A  kind  of  dried  bread. 

t  Thi  moantainecTB  are  bad  Mugsulmtni,  the  Sooni  sect  is  predominant ;  but  the 
Tl^liit4^^<ue^  are  in  general  Shageeds,  at  the  Periians.  The  sects  hate  each  other 
vilb  aU  their  heart. 

X  The  CSreanian  sabre. 

S  A  roogh  cloak,  used  as  a  protection  in  bid  weather! 

I  rilend,  comrade. 
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My  threshold  flourishes  hy  hospitality : 
the  blessing  of  the  stranger  increaseth 
the  flock,  and  giveth  sharpness  to  the 
sword  of  the  master.  Fix  not  the  seal 
of  reproach  on  our  whole  village.  Let 
them  not  say,  'They  have  seen  tra- 
vellers in  the  heat  of  noon,  and 
have  not  refreshed  them  nor  sheltered 
them.* " 

«•  Wo  thank  you  for  your  kindness  ; 
but  we  are  not  wont  to  take  forced 
hospitality ;  and  haste  is  even  more 
necessary  fbr  us  than  rest/' 

**  You  ride  to  your  death  without  a 
guide." 

Guide!'*  exclaimed  the  traveller; 
«•  I  know  every  step  of  the  Caucasus. 
I  have  been  where  your  serpents 
climb  not,  your  tigers  cannot  mount, 
your  eagles  cannot  fly.  Make  way, 
comrade  :  th)AhreshoId  is  not  on 
Qod's  high- road,  and  I  have  no  time 
to  prate  with  thee.'* 

«  I  will  not  yield  a  step,  till  I  know 
who  and  whence  you  are  ! " 

*'  Insolent  scoundrel,  out  of  my  way, 
or  thy  mother  sliall  beg  thy  bones 
from  the  jackall  and  the  wind !  Thank 
your  luck,  Nephtali,  that  tliy  father 
and  I  have  eaten  one  another's  salt ; 
and  often  have  ridden  by  his  side  in 
the  battle.  Unworthy  son !  thou  art 
rambling  about  the  roads,  and  ready  to 
attack  the  peaceable  travellers,  wliile 
thy  father's  corse  lies  rotting  on  tlie 
fields  of  Russia,  and  tlie  wives  of  the 
Razaks  are  selling  his  arms  in  the 
bazar.  Nephtali,  Miy  father  was  slain 
yesterday  beyond  the  Terek.  Dost 
thou  know  me  now  ?*' 

'*  Sultan  Akhmet  Khan  I  *'  cried  the 
Tchetchenetz,  struck  by  the  piercing 
look  and  by  the  terrible  news.  His 
voice  was  stifled,  and  he  fell  forward 
on  his  horse*8  neck  in  inexpressible 
grief. 

**  Yes,  I  am  Sultan  Akhmet  Khan ! 
but  grave  this  in  your  memory,  Neph- 
tali— that  if  you  say  to  any  one,  *  I 
have  seen  the  Khan  of  Avar,*  my  ven<. 
geance  will  live  from  generation  to 
generation.*' 

The  strangers  passed  on,  the  Khan 
in  silence,  plunged,  as  it  seemed,  in 
painful  recollections;  Ammalat  (for  it 
was  he)  in  gloomy  thought,  T\ve  dress 
of  both  bore  witness  to  recent  flghtins ; 
their  mustaches  were  singed  by  the 
priming,  and  splashes  of  blood  had 
dried  upon  their  faces  ;  but  the  proud 
look  of  the  first  seemed  to  defy  to  the 
pombat  fate  and  chance;   a  gloomy 


smile,  of  hate  mingled  with  icom,  con- 
tracted his  lip.  On  the  other  band» 
on  the  features  of  Apamal&t  exhaustion 
was  painted.  He  could  hardly  turn 
his  languid  eyes ;  and  from  time  to  time 
a  groan  escaped  him,  caused  by  the 
pain  of  his  wounded  arm.  The  un* 
easy  pace  of  the  Tartar  horse,  unac- 
customed to  the  mountain  roadt^  re- 
newed the  torment  of  his  wound.  He 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Why  have  you  refused  the  offer  of 
these  good  people  ?  We  might  have 
stopped  an  hour  or  two  to  repose, 
and  at  dew  fall  we  could  have  pro- 
ceeded.** 

*'  You  think  so,  because  you  fed 
like  a  young  man,  dear  AmmalAt :  you 
are  used  to  rule  your  Tartars  like 
slaves,  and  you  l%incy  that  you  can 
conduct  yourself  with  the  same  ease 
among  the  free  mountaineers.  The 
hand  of  fate  weighs  heavily  upon  us ; 
— we  are  defeated  and  flying.  Hun- 
dreds of  brave  mountaineers — your 
noukers  and  my  own — have  faUen  in 
flight  with  the  Russians ;  and  the 
Tchetchenetz  has  seen  turned  to  flight 
the  face  of  Sultan  Akhmet  Khan^ 
which  they  are  wont  to  behold  the 
star  of  victory  !  To  accept  the  beg- 
gar's repast,  perhaps  to  hear  reproaches 
for  the  death  of  fathers  and  sons,  car- 
ried away  by  mc  in  this  rash  expedi- 
tion— *t would  be  to  lose  their  confi- 
dence for  ever.  Time  will  pass,  tears 
will  dry  up ;  the  thirst  of  vengeance 
will  take  place  of  grief  fbr  the  dead ; 
and  then  again  Sultan  Akhmet  will  be 
seen  the  prophet  of  plunder  and  ot 
blood.  Tlien  agalA  the  battle- signal 
shall  echo  through  the  mountains,  and 
I  shall  once  more  lead  flying  bands  of 
avengers  into  the  Russian  limits.  If  I 
go  now,  in  the  moment  of  disfeafty  the 
Tchetchenetz  will  Judge  that  Allah 
giveth  and  taketh  away  victory.  They 
may  offend  me  by  rash  wordsy  and 
with  me  an  offence  is  ineffaceable;  and 
the  revenge  of  a  personal  offence  would 
obstruct  the  road  that  leads  me  to  the 
Russians.  W  hy,  then,  provoke  a  quar- 
rel with  a  brave  people — and  destroy 
the  idol  of  glory  on  which  they  are 
wont  to  gaze  with  rapture?  Neyer 
does  man  appear  so  mean  as  lo  weak- 
ness, when  every  one  can  measure 
his  strength  with  him  fearlesslv:  be* 
sides,  you  need  a  skilful  leecby  and 
nowhere  will  you  find  a  better  than  at 
my  house.  To-morrow  we  shall  be  at 
home :  have^patience  uotU  tlieo«** 
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With  a  gesture  of  gratitude  Amma- 
;  ^ek  plK«d  his  Hand  upon  his  heart 
^  ^bead:    he    perfectly  felt  the 
glh  of  the  Khan*s    ^vrords*  but  ex* 
lUftion  for  many    liours    had  beea 
fYCfwbelming  him .        A.'roiding  the  Til- 
lies, they  passed  the  night  among  the 
tockSt  eatiog  a  handful  of  millet  boiled 
is  honey,  without   ^vrliich  the  moun- 
tnaeen  seldom  set  out   on  a  journey, 
dossing  the  Koi*  Sou   by  the  bridge 
KV  Mhe^    quitting     its    northern 
Vnoch,  and    leaving      behind    them 
kndeh,  and  the  country  of  the  Bou- 
lioctmof  the  Koi-Sou,  and  the  naked 
chain  of  Salataou.       A  rude  path  lay 
before  them,  winding   among  forests 
nd  diffs  terrible  to   body  and  soul ; 
nd  they  began  to  climb  the  last  chain 
vMdt  leparated    them   on  the  north 
fronRhonnzak  or  Avdr,  the  capital  of 
the  Khans.     The  forest,  and  then  the 
nndenrood,  had  (gradually  disappeared 
from  the  naked  flint  of  tbe  mountain, 
on  vlueh  cloud    and    tempest  could 
harAy  wander.    To  reach  the  summit, 
our  traTellers  were  compelled  to  ride 
dteniatdy  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
»  precipitous  was  the  ascent  of  the 
rocks.    The  experienced  steed  of  the 
Khm  stepped   cautiously  and  surely 
from  stone  to  stone,  feeling  his  way 
with  his  hoofs,  and  when  they  slipped, 
Riding  on  his  haunches  down  the  de- 
dtnties:  while  the  ardent  fiery  horse 
of  Ammal&t,  trained  in  the  hills  of 
Di^wst&n,     fretted,    curveted,    and 
ifi|^ped.     Deprived  of  his  customary 
frooming,  he  could  not  support  a  two 
days*  flight  under  the   intense   cold 
and  ImrniDg  sunsfiine  of  the  mountains, 
trtfelling   among    sharp    rocks,    and 
ooorished  only  by  the  scanty  herbage 
of  the  crevices.     He  snorted  heavily 
as  he  climbed  higher  and  hi^^lier;  the 
sweat  streamed  from  his  poitrel;    his 
large  nostrils  were  dry  and  parched, 
aaa  foam  boiled  from  his  bit.    **  A  I. 
lab  berck^!*'  exclaimed  Ammalat,  as 
lie  reached  the  crest  from  which  there 
opened  before  him  a  view  of  Av&r: 
biit  at  the  very  moment  his  exhausted 
horse  fell  under  him ;  the  blood  spouted 
from  his  open  mouthy  and  his  last 
bfeath  burst  the  saddle-eirth. 

The  Khan  assisted  the  Bek  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  the  stirrups';  but 
observed  with  alarm  that  his  efforts 
had  displaced  the  bandage  on  Amma- 
lit*i  wounded  arm,  and  that  the  blood 
was  soaking  through  it  afresh.  The 
yoQDg  man,  it  seemed,  was  insensible 


to  pain;  tears  were  rolling  down  his 
face  upon  the  dead  horse.  So  one 
drop  fiUs  not,  but  overflows  the  cup. 
"  Thou  wilt  never  more  bear  me  like 
down  upon  the  wind/'  he  said,  "  nor 
hear  behind  thee  from  the  dust-cloud 
of  the  race,  the  shouts,  unpleasing  to 
the  rival,  the  acclamations  of  the 
people:  in  the  blaze  of  battle  no  more 
shalt  thou  carry  me  from  the  iron  rain 
of  the  Russian  cannon.  With  thee  I 
gained  the  fame  of  a  warrior — why 
should  I  survive,  or  it,  or  thee?"  He 
bent  his  face  upon  his  knee,  and  re- 
mained silent  a  long  time,  while  the 
Khan  carefully  bound  up  his  wounded 
arm:  at  length  Ammalat  raised  his 
head:  **  Leave  me!"  he  cried,  reso- 
lutely :  **  leave.  Sultan  Akhmct  Khan, 
a  wretch  to  his  fate  !  The  way  is  long, 
and  I  am  exhausterfi"*  By  remaining 
with  me,  you  will  perish  in  vain.  See! 
the  eagle  soars  around  us ;  he  knows 
that  my  heart  will  soon  quiver  beneath 
his  talons,  and  I  thank  God  I  Better 
find  an  airy  grave  in  the  maw  of  a  bird 
of  prey,  than  leave  my  corse  beneath 
a  Christian  foot.  Farewell,  linger 
not." 

"  For  shame,  Ammalat!    you  trip 

against    a   straw I      What 

the  great  harm?  You  are  wounded, 
and  your  horse  is  dead.  Your  wound 
will  be  soon  healed,  and  we  will  find 
you  a  better  horse  I  Allah  sendeth  not 
misfortunes  alone.  In  the  flower  of 
your  age,  and  the  full  vigour  of  your 
faculties,  it  is  a  sin  to  despair.  Mount 
my  horse,  I  will  lead  him  by  the  bridle, 
and  by  night  we  shall  be  at  home. 
Time  is  precious  1 " 

"  For  me,  time  is  no  more,  Sultan 

Akhmet  Khan I  thank  you 

heartily  for  your  brotherly  care,  but  I 
cannot  take  advantage  of  it  ...  . 
you  yourself  cannot  support  a  march  on 
foot  afler  such  fatigue.  I  repeat  .  .  . 
leave  me  to  my  fate.  Here,  on  these 
inaccessible  heights,  I  will  die  free  and 
contented  .  .  .  And  what  is  there  to 
recall  me  to  life!  My  parents  lie  under 
the  earth,  my  wife  is  blind,  my  uncle 
and  father-in-law  the  Shamkn^l  are 
cowering  at  Tarki  before  the  Russians 
....  the  Giaour  is  revelling  in  my 
native  land,  in  my  inheritance ;  and  I 
myself  am  a  wanderer  from  mv  home, 
a  runaway  from  battle.  I  neither  can, 
nor  ought  to  live." 

"  You  ought  not  to  talk  such  non- 
sense, dear  Ammaldt;— and  nothing 
but  fever  can  excuse  you.     We  «lT« 
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created  that  we  may  live  longer  than 
our  fathers.  For  wives,  if  one  has 
not  teazed  you  enough,  we  will  find 
you  three  more.  If  you  love  not  the 
Shamkhal,  yet  love  your  own  inhe- 
ritance^—you  ought  to  live,  if  but  for 
that;  since  to  a  dead  man  power  is 
useless,  and  victory  impossible.  Re- 
venge on  the  Russians  is  a  holy  duty : 
live,  if  but  for  that.  That  we  are 
beaten,  is  no  novelty  for  a  warrior; 
to-day  luck  is  theirs,  to-morrow  it  falls 
to  us.  Allah  gives  fortune;  but  a  man 
creates  his  own  glory,  not  by  fortune, 
but  by  firmness.      Take  courage,  my 

friend  Ammalat You  are 

wounded  and  weak ;  I  am  strong  from 
habit,  and  not  fatigued  by  flight. 
Mount!  and  we  may  yet  live  to  beat 
the  Russians." 

The  colour  returned  to  Ammalat's 
face  ....**  Yes,  I  will  live  for  re- 
vengel"  he  cried:  "  for  revenge  both 
secret  and  open.  Believe  me.  Sultan 
Akhmet  Khan,  it  is  only  for  this  that  I 
accept  your  generosity  I  Henceforth 
I  am  yours;  I  swear  by  the  graves  of 
my  fathers.  ...  I  am  yours  I  Guide 
my  steps,  direct  the  strokes  of  my  arm ; 
and  if  ever,  drowned  in  softness,  I  for- 
get my  oath,  remind  me  of  this  mo- 
ment, of  this  mountain  peak:  Ammalat 
Bek  will  awake,  and  his  dagger  will 
be  lightning!'* 

The  Khan  embraced  him,  as  he  lift- 
ed the  excited  youth  into  the  saddle. 
**  Now  I  behold  in  you  the  pure  blood 
of  the  Emirs  T*  said  he :  **  the  burning 
blood  of  their  children,  which  flows  in 
our  veins  like  the  sulphur  in  the  en- 
trails of  the  rocks,  which,  ever  and 
anon  inflaming,  shakes  and  topples 
down  the  crags."  Steadying  with  one 
hand  the  wounded  man  in  the  saddle, 
the  Khan  began  cautiously  to  descend 
the  rugged  crofl.  Occasionally  the 
stones  fell  rattling  from  under  their 
feet,  or  the  horse  slid  downward  over 
the  smooth  granite,  so  that  they  were 
well  pleased  to  reach  the  mossy  slopes. 
By  degrees,  creeping  plants  began  to 
appear,  spreading  their  green  sheets ; 
and,  waving  from  the'crevices  like  fans, 
they  hung  down  in  long  ringlets  like 
ribbons  or  flags.  At  length  they  reach- 
ed a  thick  wood  of  nut- trees ;  then 
came  the  oak,  the  wild  cherry,  and, 
lower  still,  the  tchindr,*  and  the  tchin- 
ddr.     The  variety,  the  wealth  of  vege- 


tation, and  the  majestic  silence  of  the 
umbrageous  forest,  produced  akind  of  in- 
voluntary adoration  of  the  wild  strength 
of  nature.  Ever  and  anon,  from  the 
midnight  darkness  of  the  boughs,  there 
dawned,  like  the  morning,  glimpses  of 
meadows,  covered  with  a  fragrant  car- 
pet of  flowers  untrodden  by  the  foot 
of  man.  The  pathway  at  one  time 
lost  itself  in  the  depth  of  the  thicket; 
at  another,  crept  forth  upon  the  edge 
of  the  rock,  below  which  gleamed  and 
murmured  a  rivulet,  now  foaming  over 
the  stones,  then  again  slumbering  on 
its  rocky  bed,  under  the  shade  of  the 
barberry  and  the  eglantine.  Pheasants, 
sparkling  with  their  rainbow  tails, 
flitted  from  shrub  to  shrub ;  flights  of 
wild  pigeons  flew  over  the  crags,  some- 
times in  an  horizontal  troop,  sometimes 
like  a  column,  rising  to  the  sky ;  and 
sunset  flooded  all  with  its  airy  purple, 
and  light  mists  began  to  rise  from  the 
narrow  gorges:  every  thing  breathed 
the  freshness  of  evening.  Our  travel- 
lers were  now  near  the  village  of  Aki, 
and  separated  only  by  a  hill  from 
Khounzakh.  A  low  crest  alone  di- 
vided them  from  that  village,  when 
the  report  of  a  gun  resounded  from 
the  mountain,  and,  like  an  ominous 
signal,  was  repeated  by  the  echoes 
of  the  clifl*s.  The  travellers  halted 
irresolute :  the  echoes  by  degrees  sank 
into  stillness.  "  Our  hunters!"  cried 
Sultan  Akhmet  Khan,  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  face:  *'they  expect 
me  not,  and  think  not  to  meet  roe 
here  1  Many  tears  of  joy,  and  many 
of  sorrow,  do  I  bear  to  Khounzakh !  ** 
Unfeigned  sorrow  was  expressed  in 
the  face  of  Akhmet  Khan.  Vividly 
does  every  soft  and  every  savage  sen- 
timent play  on  the  features  of  the 
Asiatic. 

Another  report  soon  interrupted  his 
meditation ;  then  another,  and  another. 
Shot  answered  shot,  and  at  lex^th 
thickened  into  a  warm  fire.  '•'Tis 
the  Russians !  '*  cried  Ammalat,  draw- 
ing his  sabre.  He  pressed  his  horse 
with  the  stirrup,  as  though  he  would 
have  leaped  over  the  ridge  at  a  single 
bound ;  but  in  a  moment  liis  strength 
failed  him,  and  the  blade  fell  ringine 
on  the  ground,  as  his  arm  dropped 
heavily  by  his  side.  *'  Khan ! "  said 
he,  dismounting,  "  go  to  the  succour 
of  your  people ;    your  face  will  be 
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worth  more  to  them  than  a  hundred 
warnofs. 

The  Khan  heard  him  not ;  he  was 
listenuig  intently  for  the  flight  of  the 
ballSy  as  if  he  would  distinguish  those 
of  the  Russian  from  the  Avdrian. 
"  Have  they,  besides  the  agility  of  the 
goat,  stolen  the  wings  of  the  eagle 
of  Kazbec  ?  Can  they  hate  reached 
oar  inaccessible  fastnesses?**  said  he» 
leaning  to  the  saddle,  with  his  foot  al- 
ready in  the  stirrup.  <'  Farewell,  Am- 
malatl"  he  cried  at  length,  listening  to 
the  firing,  wliich  now  grew  hotter :  '^  I 
go  to  perish  on  the  ruins  I  have  made, 
after  striking  like  a  thunderbolt ! "  At 
thb  moment  a  bullet  whistled  by,  and 
fell  It  his  feet.  Bending  down  and 
picking  it  up,  his  face  was  lighted  with 
a  smQe.  He  quietly  took  his  foot  from 
the  stirrup,  and  turning  to  Ammalat, 
"Monntl**  said  he,  "you  shall  pre- 
sently find  with  your  own  eyes  an  an- 
swer to  this  riddle.  The  Russian  bul- 
lets are  of  lead ;  but  this  is  copper  *—i 
an  Afaretz,  my  dear  countryman.  Be- 
sides, it  comes  from  the  south,  where 
the  Russians  cannot  be.*' 

They  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the 
crest,  and  before  their  view  opened  two 
villages,  situated  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  a  deep  ravine ;  from  behind  them 
came  the  firing.  The  inhabitants 
sheltering  themselves  behind  rocks  and 
hedges,  were  firing  at  each  other.  Be- 
tween them  the  women  were  inces- 
santly running,  sobbing  and  weeping 
when  any  combatant,  approaching  the 
edge  of  tne  ravine,  fell  wounded.  They 
earned  stones,  and,  regardless  of  the 
whistling  of  the  balls,  fearlessly  piled 
them  up,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  defence. 
Cries  of  joy  arose  from  one  side  or  the 
other,  as  a  wounded  adversary  was 
carried  from  the  field ;  a  groan  of  sor- 
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execution.     At  length  he  turned  an 
enquiring  eye  upon  the  Khan. 

*•  With  us  these  are  everyday  af- 
fairs I**  he  answered,  delightedly  mark- 
ing each  report.  **  Such  skirmishes 
cherish  among  us  a  warlike  spirit  and 
warlike  habits.  With  you,  private 
quarrels  end  in  a  few  blows  of  the  dag- 
ger ;  among  us  they  become  the  com- 
mon business  of  whole  villages,  and  any 
trifie  is  enough  to  occasion  them.  Pro- 
bably they  apa^bting  about  some  cow 
that  has  been  stolen.  With  us  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  ^^«al  in  another  village — the 
shame  is,  to  be  found  out.  Admire  the 
coolness  of  our  women  ;  the  balls  are 
whizzing  about  like  gnats,  yet  they  pay 
no  attention  to  them  I  Worthy  wives 
and  mothers  of  brave  men !  To  be 
sure,  there  would  be  eternal  disgraco 
to  him  who  could  wound  a  woman, 
yet  no  man  can  answer  for  a  ball.  A 
sharp  eye  may  aim  it ;  but  blind  chance 
carries  it  to  the  mark.  But  darkness 
is  falling  from  heaven,  and  dividing 
these  enemies  for  a  moment.  Let  us 
hasten  to  my  kinsmen." 

Nothing  but  the  experience  of  the 
Khan  could  have  saved  our  travellers 
from  frequent  falls  in  the  precipitous 
descent  to  the  river  Ouz6n.  Ammalat 
could  see  scarcely  any  thing  before 
him;  the  double  veil  of  night  and 
weakness  enveloped  his  eyes ;  his  head 
turned:  he  beheld,  as  it  were  in  a 
dream,  when  they  again  mounted  an 
eminence,  the  gate  and  watch-tower  of 
the  Khan's  house.  With  an  uncer- 
tain foot  he  dismounted  in  a  court- 
yard, surrounded  by  shouting  noukers 
and  attendants ;  and  he  bad  hardly  step- 
ped over  the  grated  threshold  when  his 
breath  failed  him — a  deadly  paleness 
poured  its  snow  over  the  wounded 
man*s  face ;   and  the  young  Bek,  ex- 


row  ascended  in  the  air  when  one  of  hausted  by  loss  of  blood,  fatigued  by 
their  kinsmen  or  comrades  was  hit.  travel,  hunger,  and  anguish  of  soul, 
Ammalat  gazed  at  the  combat  for  some  fell  senseless  on  the  embroidered  car- 
time  whh  suprise,  a  combat  in  which  pets, 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  noise  than 


*  HtviDg  DO  lead,  the  Avaretzei  nse  balls  of  copper,  as  they  possess  small  mlDes  of 
tkat  metal 
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The  Lay  of  thb  Bell. 

"  Tiros  Tooo — Mortuos  plango— Folg  ara  fraago." 

Fast,  in  iu  prison- walls  of  earth, 

AwMU  the  mould  of  baked  clay. 
Up,  cOdiiVatiief,  up,  and  aid  the  birth — 
The  Bell  that  shall  be  bom  to-day  I 
And  wearily  now, 
With  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 
Shall  tbe  work  win  its  grace  in  the  niaster*s  eye. 
But  the  blessing  that  hsdlows  must  come  from  high. 

And  well  an  earnest  word  beseems 

The  work  the  earnest  band  prepares ; 
Its  load  more  light  the  labour  deems. 

When  sweet  discourse  the  labour  shares. 
So  let  us  ponder — nor  in  Tain — 

What  strength  has  wrought  when  labour  wills ; 
For  who  would  not  the  fool  disdain 

Who  ne*er  can  feel  what  he  fulfills  ? 
And  well  it  stamps  our  Human  Race, 

And  henee  the  gift  To  Undekstand, 
When  in  the  musing  heart  we  trace 

Whatever  we  fashion  with  the  hand. 

From  the  fir  the  fagot  take. 

Keep  it,  heap  it  hard  and  dry. 
That  toe  gathered  fiame  may  break 
Through  the  furnace,  wroth  and  high. 
Smolt  the  copper  within — 
Quibk— the  brass  with  the  tin. 
That  the  glutinous  fluid  that  feeds  the  Bell 
May  flow  in  the  right  course  glib  and  well. 

What  now  these  mines  so  deeply  shroud, 

What  Force  with  Fire  is  moulding  thus, 
Shall  from  yon  steeple,  ofl  and  loud, 

Speak,  witnessing  of  us ! 
It  shall,  in  later  days  unfailing, 

Rouse  man^  an  ear  to  rapt  emotion ; 
Its  solemn  Toice  with  Sorrow  wailing. 

Or  choral  chiming  to  DeTotion. 
Whatever  sound  In  man*s  deep  breast 

Fate  wakens,  through  his  winding  track. 
Shall  strilM  that  metafxrownM  erest, 

Which  rings  the  moral  answer  back. 

See  the  silvery  bubbles  spring ! 

Good  I  the  mass  is  melting  now  1 
Let  the  salts  we  duly  bring 
Purge  the  flood,  and  speed  the  flow. 
From  the  dross  and  the  scum, 
Pure,  the  fusion  must  come ; 
For  perfect  and  pure  we  the  metal  must  keep, 
That  its  Toice  may  bo  perfect,  and  pure,  and  deep. 
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That  Toice,  with  merrj  music  rifej  *" ' ' 

The  cherishM  child  shall  welcome  In ;    ~ 
What  time  the  rosy  dreaiys  of  lifei 

In  the  first  slumber's  arms  begin. 
As  yet  in  Time's  dark  womb  unwarning. 

Repose  the  days«  or  foul  or  fair ; 
And  watchful  o'er  that  golden  morning. 

The  Mother*  Lovers  untiring  care ! 

And  swift  the  years  like  arrows  fly — 

No  more  with  girls  content  to  play> 

Bounds  the  proud  Boy  upon  hh  way. 

Storms  through  loud  life's  tumultuous  pleasures. 

With  plilgrim  staff  the  wide  ^oM  measures ; 

And»  wearied  with  the  wish  to  roam^ 

Again  seeks,  stranger- like,  th«  Father*  Home. 

And,  lo,  as  some  sweet  rlsion  breaks 

Out  from  its  native  morning  skies. 
With  rosy  shame  on  downeatt  ebeeks. 

The  Virgin  stands  before  his  eyes. 
A  nameless  longing  seizes  him ! 

From  all  his  wild  companions  flown ; 
Tears,  strange  ti)l  then,  his  eyes  bedim ; 

He  wanders  all  alone. 
Blushing,  he  glides  wliere'er  she  move ; 

Her  greeting  can  transport  him  | 
To  every  mead  to  deck  his  loTe^ 

The  happy  wild- flowers  court  him! 
Sweet  Hope — and  tender  Longing — ^ye 

The  growth  of  Life*s  first  Age  of  Gold ; 
When  the  heart,  swelling,  seems  to  see 

The  gates  of  heaven  unfold  I 
0  Love,  the  beantifiil  and  brief  1  O  prime, 
Glory,  and  yerdure,  of  life's  summer  timel 

Browning  o'er  the  pipes  are  simmering. 

Dip  this  fairy  rod  within ; 
If  like  glass  the  surface  glimmering, 
Then  the  casting  may  begin. 
Brisk,  brisk  to  the  rest — 
Quick !—. the  fusion  to  test ; 
And  welcome,  my  merry  men,  welcome  the  sign. 
If  the  ductile  and  brittle  nnited  eomblne. 

For  still  where  the  strong  is  betrothed  to  the  weak« 
And  the  stem  in  sweet  marriage  Is  blent  with  the  meek. 

Rings  the  concord  harmonious,  both  tender  and  strong : 
So  be  it  with  thee,  if  for  ever  united. 
The  heart  to  the  heart  flows  In  one,  love-delighted ; 

Illusion  b  brief,  but  Repentance  is  long. 

Lovely,  thither  are  they  bringiog» 

With  her  virgin  wreath,  the  Bride  I 
To  the  love-feast  clearly  ringing, 

Tolls  the  church-bell  far  and  wide  I 
With  that  sweetest  holydty, 

Must  the  May  of  Life  depart ; 
With  the  cestus  loosed — away 
Flies  Illusion  from  the  heart! 
Yet  Love  lingers  lonely, 

When  Pasdon  is  mftte. 
And  the  blossoms  may  tmly 
Give  Way  to  the  fruit. 
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The  Hiuband  must  enter 
The  hostile  life. 
With  straggle  Und  strife. 
To  plant  or  to  watch. 
To  snare  or  to  snatch. 
To  praj  and  importune. 
Must  wager  and  Tentnre 
And  hunt  down  his  fortune ! 
Then  flows  in  a  current  the  g^ar  and  the  gain. 
And  the  garners  are  filFd  with  the  gold  of  the  grain. 
Now  a  yard  to  the  court,  now  a  wing  to  the  centre ! 
Within  ^ts  Another, 

The  thrifty  Housewife ; 
The  mild  one,  the  mother— 

Her  home  is  her  life. 
In  its  circle  she  rules. 
And  the  daughters  she  schools, 

And  she  cautions  the  boys. 
With  a  bustling  command. 
And  a  diligent  hand 

Employed  she  employs; 
Giyes  order  to  store. 
And  the  much  makes  the  more ; 
Locks  the  chest  and  the  wardrobe,  with  lavender  smelliug. 
And  the  hum  of  the  spindle  goes  quick  through  the  dwelling ; 
And  she  hoards  in  the  presses,  well  polishM  and  full. 
The  snow  of  the  linen,  the  shine  of  the  wool ; 
Blends  the  sweet  with  the  good,  and  from  care  and  endeavour 
Rests  never  I 

Blithe  the  Master  (where  the  while 
From  his  roof  he  sees  them  smile) 

Eyes  the  lands,  and  counts  the  gain ; 
There,  tlie  beams  projecting  far, 
And  the  laden  store-house  are. 
And  the  granaries  bow*d  beneath 

The  blessings  of  the  golden  grain ; 
There,  in  undulating  motion. 
Wave  the  corn-fields  like  an  ocean. 
Proud  the  boast  the  proud  lips  breathe : — 
^'  My  house  is  built  upon  a  rock. 
And  sees  unmoved  the  stormy  shock 

Of  waves  that  fret  below  !*' 
What  chain  so  strong,  what  girth  so  great. 
To  bind  the  giant  form  of  Fate?— 
Swift  are  the  steps  of  Woe. 

* 

Now  the  casting  may  begin ; 

See  the  breach  indented  there : 
Ere  we  run  the  fusion  in. 
Halt — and  speed  the  pious  prayer  1 
Pull  the  bung  out— > 
See  around  and  about 
What  vapour,  what  vapour— God  help  us  I — has  risen  ? — 
Ha  I  the  flame  like  a  torrent  leaps  forth  from  its  prison ! 

What,  friend,  is  like  the  might  of  fire 
When  man  can  watch  and  wield  the  ire? 
Whate*er  we  shape  or  work,  we  owe 
Still  to  that  heaven-descended  glow. 
But  dread  the  heaven- descended  glow. 
When  from  their  chain  its  wild  wings  go. 
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When,  where  it  liiteth,  n ide  and  wild 
Sweeps  tlie  free  Nature's  free-bom  Child ! 
When  the  Frantic  One  fleets. 

While  no  force  can  withstand^ 
Through  the  populous  streets 

Whirling  ghastly  the  brand ; 
For  the  Element  hates 
What  Man*s  labour  creates. 

And  the  work  of  his  hand ! 
Impartially  out  from  the  cloud. 

Or  the  curse  or  the  blessing  may  fall ! 
Beuignantly  out  from  the  cloud 

Come  the  dews,  the  roTiTera  of  all  I 
Atengingly  out  from  the  cloud 

Come  the  levin,  the  bolt,  and  the  ball  I 
Hirk— a  wail  from  the  steeple  1 — aloud 
The  bell  shrills  its  Toice  to  the  crowd  I 
Look->look — red  as  blood 

All  on  high  I 
It  is  not  the  daylight  that  fills  with  its  flood 

The  sky ! 
What  a  clamour  awaking 
Roars  up  through  the  street. 
What  a  hell-Tapour  breaking 

Rolls  on  through  the  street. 
And  higher  and  higher 
Aloft  moves  the  Column  of  Fire ! 
Through  the  vistas  and  rows 
Like  a  whirlwind  it  goes. 

And  the  air  like  the  steam  from  a  furnace  glows. 
Beams  are  crackling — posts  are  shrinking — 
Walls  are  sinking — windows  clinking- 
Children  crying- 
Mothers  flying— 
And  the  beast  (the  black  ruin  yet  smouldering  under) 
Yells  the  howl  of  its  pain  and  its  ghastly  wonder ! 
Hurry  and  skurry — away— away. 
And  the  face  of  the  night  is  as  clear  as  day ! 
As  the  links  in  a  chain, 
Again  and  again 
Flies  the  bucket  from  hand  to  hand ; 
High  in  arches  up*  rushing 
The  engines  are  gushing. 
And  the  flood,  as  a  beast  on  the  prey  that  it  hounds. 
With  a  roar  on  the  breast  of  the  element  bounds. 
To  the  grain  and  the  fruits. 
Through  the  rafters  and  beams. 
Through  the  bams  and  the  gamers  it  crackles  and  streams  1 
As  if  they  would  rend  up  the  earth  from  its  roots. 
Rush  the  flames  to  the  sky 
Giant-high ; 
And  at  length. 

Wearied  out  and  despairing,  man  bows  to  their  strength  t 
With  an  idle  gaze  sees  their  wrath  consume. 
And  submits  to  his  doom ! 
Desolate 
The  place,  and  dread 
For  storms  the  barren  bed. 
In  the  deserted  gaps  that  casements  were* 
Looks  forth  despair ; 
And,  where  the  roof  hath  been. 
Peer  thi*  pule  cluuds  within ! 
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One  look 
Upon  Um  graye 
Of  all  that  Fortane  gave 
The  loiterer  took— 
Then  grasps  his  staff.     Whate*er  the  fire  bereft* 
One  blessing,  sweeter  than  all  else«  is  left — 
The  faces  that  he  loves !     He  counts  them  o*er — 
And,  see— not  one  dear  look  is  missing  from  tkaSt  store  I 

Now  clasp'd  the  bell  within  the  clay— 
The  mould  the  mingled  metals  fili— 
Oh,  may  it,  sparkling  into  day> 
Reward  the  labour  and  the  skill ! 
Alas !  should  it  faiU 
For  the  mcmld  may  be  frail— 
And  still  with  our  hope  must  be  mingled  the  fear — 
And,  eyen  now,  while  we  speak,  the  mishap  may  be  near  1 

To  the  dark  womb  of  sacred  earth 

This  labour  of  our  hands  is  giyen« 
As  seeds  that  wait  the  second  birth. 

And  turn  to  blessings  watch*d  by  heayen  I 
Ah  seeds,  how  dearer  far  than  they 

We  bury  in  the  dismal  tomb. 
Where  Hope  and  Sorrow  bend  to  pray 
That  suns  beyond  the  realm  of  day 

May  warm  them  into  bloom ! 

From  the  steeple 
Tolls  the  bell, 
Deep  and  heayy. 
The  death.kneli ! 
Measured  and  solemn,  gniding  op  the  road 
A  wearied  wanderer  to  the  last  abode. 
It  is  that  worship*d  wife- 
It  is  that  faithful  mother !  * 
Whom  the  dark  Prince  of  Shadows  leads  benighted. 
From  that  dear  arm  where  oft  she  hung  delighted. 
Far  from  those  blithe  companions,  born 
Of  her,  and  blooming  in  tneir  mom  ; 
On  whom,  when  couch' d,  her  heart  aboye 
So  often  look*d  the  Mother.  Loye  I 

Ah  I  rent  the  sweet  Home's  union-baod. 

And  neyer,  oeyer  more  to  eome — 
She  dwells  within  the  siiadowy  land. 

Who  was  the  Mother  of  that  Home  I 
How  oft  they  miu  that  tender  guide. 

The  eare — ^the  wateh — the  face— the  Mothbe*^ 
And  where  she  sate  the  babes  beside* 

Sits  with  unloying  looks— Anothse  ! 

While  the  mass  is  cooling  now, 

Let  the  labour  yield  to  lebure. 
As  the  bird  upon  the  bough. 

Loose  the  trayail  to  the  pleasure*     . 
When  the  soft  stars  awaken, 
Each  task  be  forsaken  I 


*  The  tranilation  adheres  to  the  original,  in  forsaking  the  rbjme  in  these  line 
some  othen. 
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And  the  vesper* bell  lulliog  the  earth  Into  peace. 
If  the  matter  sdll  tmU  chimes  the  workman's  release  I 

Gleesome  and  gay, 

Od  the  welcoming  way, 

Through  the  wood  glides  the  wanderer  home  1 

And  the  eye  and  ear  are  meeting. 

Now,  the  slow  sheep  homeward  bleating — 

Now,  the  wonted  shelter  near. 

Lowing  the  lusty-fronted  steer ; 

Creaking  now  the  heavy  wain> 

Reels  with  the  happy  harvest  grain. 

While  with  many-coloured  leaves. 

Glitters  the  garland  on  the  sheaves ; 

And  the  mower  and  the  maid 

Bound  to  the  dance  beneath  the  shade ! 

Desert  street,  and  quiet  mart  ;— 

Silence  is  in  the  city's  heart ; 

Round  the  taper  burning  cheerly. 

Gather  the  groups  Home  loves  so  dearly ; 

And  the  gate  the  town  before 

Heavily  swings  with  sullen  roar ! 

Though  darkness  is  spreading 
0*er  earth — the  Upright 

And  the  Honest,  undreading, 
Look  safe  on  the  night. 

Which  the  evil  man  watches  in  awe. 

For  the  Eye  of  the  Night  is  the  Law  I 
Bliss-dower'd  1  O  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Hail,  holy  Obder,  whose  employ 
Blends  like  to  like  in  light  and  joy — 
Builder  of  Cities,  who  of  old 
Caird  the  wild  man  from  waste  and  wold. 
And  in  hb  hut  thy  presence  stealing. 
Roused  each  familiar  household  feeung ; 

And,  best  of  all  the  happy  ties. 
The  centre  of  the  social  band, — 
The  Instinct  of  the  Fathtrlandl 

United  thus— each  helping  each, 

Brisk  work  the  countless  hands  for  ever ; 
For  nought  its  power  to  strength  can  teach. 

Like  Emulation  and  Endeavour  I 
Thus  link'd  the  master  with  the  man, 

Each  in  his  rights  can  each  revere. 
And  while  they  march  in  freedom's  van. 

Scorn  the  lewd  rout  that  dogs  the  rear ! 
To  freemen  labour  is  renown  t 

Who  works— ffives  blessings  and  commands ; 
Kings  glory  in  the  orb  and  crown —  ^ 

Be  ours  the  glory  of  our  hands. 

Long  in  these  walls — long  may  we  greet 
Your  footfalls.  Peace  and  Concord  sweet  t 
Distant  the  day.  Oh !  distant  far. 
When  the  rude  hordes  of  trampling  War 

Shall  scare  the  silent  vale ; 

And  where. 

Now  the  sweet  heaven  when  day  doth  leave 

The  air; 

Limns  its  soft  rose- hues  on  the  veil  of  Eve ; 
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Shall  the  fierce  war-brand  tossing  in  the  gale> 
From  town  and  hamlet  shake  the  horrent  glare! 

♦ 

Now»  its  destined  task  fulfiil*d. 

Asunder  break  the  prison- mould ; 
Let  the  goodly  Bell  we  build, 
Eje  and  heart  alike  behold. 
The  hammer  down  beave^ 
Till  the  cover  it  cleaye. 
For  the  Bell  to  rise  up  to  the  freedom  of  day^ 
Destruction  must  seize  on  the  shape  of  the  clay. 

To  break  the  monld>  the  master  may* 

If  skiird  the  hand  and  ripe  the  hour ; 
But  woe>  when  on  its  fiery  way 

The  metal  seeks  itself  to  pour. 
Frantic  and  blind,  with  thunder- knell> 

Exploding  from  its  shattered  home. 
And  glaring  forth,  as  from  a  hell. 

Behold  the  red  Destruction  come  I 
When  rages  strength  that  has  no  reason. 
There  breaks  the  mould  before  the  season  ; 
When  numbers  burst  what  bound  before. 
Woe  to  the  State  that  thrives  no  more ! 
Yea,  woe,  when  in  the  City*8  heart. 

The  latent  spark  to  flame  is  blown  ; 
And  Millions  from  their  silence  start. 

To  claim,  without  a  guide,  their  own  I 
Discordant  howls  the  warning  Bell, 

Proclaiming  discord  wide  and  far. 
And,  born  but  things  of  peace  to  tell. 

Becomes  the  ghastliest  voice  of  war : 
**  Freedom  t  Equality  I** — to  blood, 

Rush  the  roused  people  at  the  sound ! 
Through  street,  hall,  palace,  roars  the  flood. 

And  banded  murder  closes  round ! 
The  hysena-shapes,  that  women  were ! 

Jest  with  the  horrors  thev  survey  ; 
They  hound — they  rend — they  mangle  there— ^ 

As  panthers  with  their  prey  I 
Nought  rests  to  hallow — burst  the  ties 

Of  life's  sublime  and  reverent  awe ; 
Before  the  Vice  the  Virtue  flies. 

And  Universal  Crime  is  Law  I 
Man  fears  the  lion*8  kingly  tread ; 

Man  fears  the  tiger's  fangs  of  terror ; 
And  still  the  dreadliest  of  the  dread. 

Is  Man  himself  In  error ! 
No  torch,  though  lit  from  Heaven,  illumes 

The  Blind!— Why  place  it  in  his  hand ? 
It  lights  not  him — it  but  consumes 

The  City  and  the  Land  1 

Rejoice  and  laud  the  prospering  skies ! 

The  kernel  bursts  its  husk — behold 
From  the  dull  clay  the  metal  rise. 
Clear  shining,  as  a  star  of  gold ! 
Neck  and  lip,  but  as  one  beam, 
It  laughs  like  a  sun-beam. 
And  even  the  scutcheon,  dear  graren,  shall  tell 
That  the  art  of  a  master  has  fashionM  the  Bell ! 
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Come  In — come  in 

My  merry  men — we*ll  form  a  ring 

The  new-born  labour  christeniog ; 

And  **  Concord**  we  will  name  ber! — 
To  union  may  her  heart- felt  call 

In  brotber-loye  attune  us  all  1 
May  she  the  destined  glory  win 

For  which  the  master  sought  to  frame  her— - 
Aloft — (all  earth's  existence  under^) 

In  blue-paTilion*d  heaven  afar 
To  dwell— the  Neighbour  of  the  Thunder, 

The  Borderer  of  the  Star! 
Be  hers  above  a  voice  to  raise 

Like  those  bright  hosts  in  yonder  sphere. 
Who,  wbile  they  move,  their  Maker  praise. 

And  lead  around  the  wreathed  year! 
To  solemn  and  eternal  things 

We  dedicate  her  lips  sublime!— 
To  fan — as  hourly  on  she  swings 

The  silent  plumes  of  Time! — 
No  pulse — no  heart — no  feeling  hers ! 

She  lends  the  warning  voice  to  Fate  ; 
And  still  companions,  while  she  stirs. 

The  changes  of  the  Human  State  I 
So  may  she  teach  us,  as  her  tone 

But  now  so  mighty,  melts  away— 
That  earth  no  life  which  earth  has  known 

From  the  Last  Silence  can  delay  ! 

Slowly  now  the  cords  upheave  her  1 

From  her  earth-grave  soars  the  Bell ; 
Mid  the  airs  of  Heaven  we  leave  ber 
In  the  Music- Realm  to  dwell  I 
Up — upwards — yet  raise — 
She  has  risen — she  sways. 
Fair  Bell  to  our  city  bode  joy  and  increase. 
And  oh,  may  thy  first  &ound  be  hallow'd  to«->PEACE !  * 


VoTivB  Tablets. 

What  the  God  taught  me — what,  through  life,  my  friend 

And  aid  hath  been. 
With  pious  hand,  and  grateful,  I  suspend 

The  temple  walls  within. 


The  Good  and  the  Beautiful. 

Foster  the  Good,  and  thou  shalt  tend  the  Flower 

Already  sown  on  earth  ;«- 
Foster  tho  Beautiful,  and  every  hour 

Thou  cairst  new  flowers  to  birth! 


*  Written  io  the  time  of  the  F^nch  war. 
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To 


Give  me  that  which  thou  know'st — Fll  reeelTe  and  attend  ;• 
But  thou  giy*st  me  %«e{jr— pii*thee  spare  me>  mjf  friend. 


Gbnius. 

That  which  hath  been  can  Intbllict  declare. 
What  Nature  built—it  imitates  or  gilds— 

And  Reason  builds  o*er  Nature — but  in  air— 
Oeniui  alone  in  Nature — Nature  builds. 


CoBRBCTNBss — (Free  translation.) 

The  calm  correctness  where  no  fault  we  see 
Attests  Art*B  lofiiest — or  its  least  degree ; 
Alike  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  shows 
The  Pool's  dull  stagnor— the  great  Sea*s  repose  I 


The  Imitator. 

Good  out  of  jp^ood— ^^42^  art  is  known  to  all^ 
But  Genius  rrom  the  bad  the  good  can  call — 
Thou,  mimic,  not  from  leading  strings  escaped, 
Work'st  but  the  matter  that's  already  shaped ! 
The  already  shaped  a  nobler  hand  awaits — 
All  matter  asks  a  spirit  that  creates. 


Tbb  Master* 

The  herd  of  Scribes  by  what  they  tell  us 
Show  all  in  which  their  wits  excel  us ; 
But  the  true  Master  we  behold 
In  what  Ms  art  leayes— just  untold ! 


To  THE  Mystic. 

That  is  the  real  mystery  which  around 

All  life,  is  found  ; — 
Which  still  before  all  eyes  for  aye  has  been# 

Nor  ^J9  balb  seen  I 
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AsTftONoific4L  Works. 

All  meunreletSf  all  infinite  in  awe^ 

Hea?en  to  great  souls  is  given — 
And  yet  the  sprite  of  littleness  can  draw 

Down  to  its  inch — the  Heaven  I 


The  Division  of  Rakks. 

Yei»  there's  a  patent  of  nobility 

Above  the  meanness  of  our  common  state ; 
With  what  they  do  the  vulgar  natures  buy 

Its  titles — and  with  what  thej  are,  the  great ! 


Theophany. 

When  draw  the  Prosperous  near  me,  I  forget 

The  gods  of  heaven  ;  but  where 
Sorrow  and  suffering  in  my  sight  are  set, 

The  godsi  I  feel,  are  there ! 


The  Chief  End  of  Man. 

What  the  chief  end  of  Man  ? — Behold  yon  tree* 

And  let  it  teach  thee.  Friend  I 
Will  what  that  will-less  yearns  for; — and  for  thee 

Is  compa88*d  Man*s  chief  end ! 


Ultsres. 

To  gain  his  home  all  oceans  he  explored— 
Here  Scylla  frown'd — and  there  Charybdis  roar*d ; 
Horror  on  sea— >and  horror  on  the  land- 
In  hell's  dark  boat  he  sought  the  spectre  land. 
Till  borne— a  slumberer— to  his  native  spot 
He  woke — and  sorrowing,  knew  his  country  not ! 


JOVS  TO  HERCULEa. 

Twaa  not  my  nectar  made  thy  strength  divine. 
But  'twas  thy  strength  which  made  my  nectar  thine ! 
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The  Soweb. 

See*  fall  of  hope«  thou  trastest  to  the  earth 
The  golden  seed,  and  waitest  till  the  spring 

Summons  the  buried  to  a  happier  birth  ; 
But  in  Time*8  furrow  duly  scattering, 

Think*8t  thou,  how  deeds  by  wisdom  sown  may  be» 
Silently  ripen'd  for  Eternity  ? 


TuE  Meechant. 

Where  sails  the  ship  ? — It  leads  the  Tyrian  forth 
For  the  rich  amber  of  the  liberal  North. 
Be  kind  ye  seas — winds  lend  your  gentlest  wing. 
May  in  each  creek,  sweet  wells  restoring  spring  I— * 
To  you,  ye  gods,  belong  the  Merchant ! — o'er 
The  waves,  his  sails  the  wide  world*s  goods  explore ; 
And,  all  the  while,  wherever  waft  the  gales. 
The  wide  world*s  good  sails  with  him  as  he  sails  1 


Columbus. 

Steer  on,  bold  Sailor — Wit  may  mock  thy  soul  that  sees  the  land. 
And  hopeless  at  the  helm  may  drop  the  weak  and  weary  hand. 
Yet  ever — ever  to  the  West,  for  there  the  coast  must  lie. 
And  dim  it  dawns  and  glimmering  dawns  before  thy  reason's  eye ; 
Yea,  trust  the  guiding  God — and  go  along  the  floating  grave, 
Though  hid  till  now— yet  now,  behold  the  New  World  o'er  the  wave ! 
With  Genius  Nature  ever  stands  in  solemn  union  still. 
And  ever  what  the  One  foretels  the  Other  shall  fulfil. 


The  Antique  to  the  Northern  WaNDERER, 

And  o'er  the  river  hast  thou  past,  and  o'er  the  mighty  sea. 
And  o'er  the  Alps,  the  dizzy  bridge  hath  borne  thy  steps  to  me ; 
To  look  all  near  upon  the  bloom  my  deathless  beauty  knows. 
And,  face  to  face,  to  front  the  pomp  whose  fame  throngh  ages  goes*- 
Gaze  on,  and  touch  my  relics  now  I  At  last  thou  standest  here, 
But  art  thou  nearer  now  to  me — or  I  to  thee  more  near? 


The  Antique  at  Paris. 

What  the  Grecian  arts  created. 
May  the  victor  Gaul,  elated. 

Bear  with  banners  to  his  strand.* 
In  museums  many  a  row. 
May  the  conquering  showman  show 

To  his  startled  Fatherland  1 


*  To  the  shore  of  the  Seine. 
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Mute  to  him,  they  crowd  the  halb. 
Ever  on  their  pedestals 

Lifeless  stand  they  I He  alone 

Who  alone»  the  Mases  seeing* 
Clasps — can  warm  them  into  being; 

The  Muses  to  the  Vandal^stone ! 


The  Poetry  op  Life. 


"  Who  would  himself  with  shadows  entertain j 

Or  gild  his  life  with  lights  that  shine  in  vain, 

Or  nurse  false  hopes  that  do  but  cheat  the  true? 

Though  with  my  dream  my  heaven  should  be  resign*d«- 

Though  the  free-pinion*d  soul  that  now  can  dwell 

la  the  large  empire  of  the  Possible* 

This  work- day  life  with  iron  chains  may  bind* 

Yet  thus  the  mastery  o'er  ourselves  we  find* 

And  solemn  duty  to  our  acts  decreed* 

Meets  us  thus  tutor*d  in  the  hour  of  need. 

With  a  more  sober  and  submissive  mind ! 

How  front  Necessity — yet  bid  thy  youth 

Shun  the  mild  rule  of  life*8  calm  sovereigo*  Truth/' 

So  spcak'st  thou,  friend*  how  9tronger  far  than  I ; 

As  from  ]Szperience — that  sure  port  serene — 

Thou  look'st ;  and  straight*  a  coldness  wraps  the  sky. 

The  summer  glory  withers  from  the  scene. 

Scared  by  the  solemn  spell ;  behold  them  fly* 

The  godlike  images  that  seem'd  so  fair  I 

Silent  the  playful  Muse— the  rosy  Hours 

Halt  in  their  dance ;  and  the  May-bieathing  flowers 

Fall  from  the  sister- Graces'  waving  hair. 

Sweet-roouth'd  Apollo  breaks  his  golden  lyre* 

Heroics*  the  wand  with  many  a  marvel  rife  ;-^ 

The  veil*  rose-woven  by  the  young  Desire 

With  dreams*  drops  from  the  hueless  cheeks  of  Life. 

The  world  seems  what  it  is— A  Grave !  and  Love 

Casts  down  the  bondage  wound  his  eyes  above* 

And  9eeil — He  sees  but  images  of  clay 

Where  hedream'd  gods  ;  and  sighs — and  glides  away. 

The  youngness  of  the  Beautiful  grows  old* 

And  on  thy  lips  the  bride's  sweet  kiss  seems  cold ; 

And  in  the  crowd  of  joys — upon  thy  throne 

Thou  sitt'st  in  state*  and  harden'st  into  stone. 


^•i.  Uii,  no,  ccexxm. 
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V 


CALEB  ITUKBLT. 

Part  xil 
The  Parsomaoe. 


It  was  not  withoat  mlsg^Ting  that 
I  knocked  modestljr  at  thq  door  of 
Mr  Jehu  Tomktns.  For  bifptelff 
there  was  no  solidity  in  his  moral 
composition,  nothing  tq  grapple  or 
rely  upon.  He  was  a  snaaU  weak 
man  of  no  character  4lt  all*  and  but 
for  his  powerful  wife  and  ^fiti^e  PMt- 
ner,  would  have  beooiQe  the  smallest 
of  unknown  quantities  in  the  respect- 
able parish  that  contained  bUR*  UpoQ 
his  own  weak  shoulders  hf  90uld  pot 
have  sustained  the  burden  of  an  esta- 
blishment, and  must  inetitably  ha?e 
dwindled  into  the  lightest  of  light 
porters,  or  the  most  aged  of  errand- 
boys.  Nothing  Qould  hav9  saved  him 
from  the  operation  of  a  law,  as  pow- 
erful and  certain  as  that  of  gravita- 
tion, in  virtue  of  which  the  soft  and 
empty-headed  of  this  world  walk  to 
the  wall,  and  resign,  without  a  mur- 
mur, their  places  to  thfjr  boilers.  As 
for  the  deaconess,  I  have  said  already 
that  the  fact  of  her  being  a  lady,  and 
the  possessor  of  a  heart,  oonstiluted  the 
only  ground  of  hope  that  I  ooald  haye 
ifk  reference  to  her.  This  I  felt  to  be 
insecure  enough  when  I  beid  the 
knocker  in  my  hand,  and  lOmembenM) 
all  at  once  the  many  little  tales  that  I 
had  heard,  erery  one  of  wbleh  went 
far  to  prove  that  ladies  may  be  ladies 
without  the  generous  weakness  of 
their  sex,— ^and  carry  hearts  about 
with  them  as  easily  as  they  cany  bags. 
My  first  application  was  unsuccess* 
ful.  The  deacon  was  not  at  home. 
*'  Mr  Tomkins  and  his  lady  had  gone 
to  hear  the  Reverend  Doctor  White- 
froth," — a  northern  and  eccentric 
light,  now  blazing  for  a  time  in  the 
metropolis.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and 
worthy  to  be  recorded,  that  Mr  Tom- 
kins,  and  Mr  Buster,  and  every  non- 
conformist whom  I  had  hitherto  en- 
countered, never  professed  to  visit  the 
house  of  prayer  with  any  other  object 
than  that  of  hearing.  It  was  never  by 
any  accident  to  worship  or  to  pray. 
What,  in  truth  was  the  vast  but  low- 
ly looking  building,  into  which  hun- 
dreds crowded  with  the  dapper  dea- 
con Mt  tbdr  head,  sabbath  after  sab- 
i^Mih^what  hut  a  temple  sacred  to 


Vanity  and  excitement,  eloqnei 
perspiration !  Which  one  ind 
taken  #1  random  from  the  coi 
was  not  ready  to  declare  that  I 
nefs  therfi  th4t  day  was  **  to  h 
dear  good  man,*'  and  nothing  i 
you  OQuld  laj  bare-^ais  thank  I 
yoi|  ^nno(-^yqur  fellow- cp 
hearti  wbither  vqu)d  yon  behol 
ing  away  tbo  i^doration  that, 
a  pUee,  in  sneh  a  time,  i^  due 
alone— whitheri  if  not  to  Mr  C 
But  let  this  pass. 

I  paid  a  second  visit  to  my 
and  gained  admittance.  It  wi 
half-past  eight  o*eloek  in  thee 
and  the  shop  had  been  close 
twenty  minutes  before.  I  wai 
ed  into  a  weH-f^mished  room 
the  shop,  wberi  sat  the  firn 
Jehu  aid  the  junior  partner 
latter  locked  into  his  lady's  fa< 
eeived  a  smile  npon  it,  and  the 
not  till  then*  be  offered  me  hi) 
and  welcomed  me  with  mnch  a; 
warmth.  This  ceremoiiy  ov 
Tomkins  grew  fidgety  and  i 
and  betrayed  a  great  anxiety 
up  a  oonversation  wbiob  he  1 
heart  enough  te  set  a- going. 
TomkinSf  a  woman  of  the 
evinced  no  anxiety  at  aUi  sat  i 
and  in  peaoe.  I  perceived  i 
ately  that  I  must  state  at  oi 
objeot  of  my  visit,  and  I  proce 
the  task. 

**  Mrs  Tomkins/'  I  eommen 

««Sir?"  said  that  1ady»  and 
postman*s  knock  brought  us  to 
and  Jehu  skipped  across  tlie  i 
listen  at  the  door. 

**  Thafshim,  my  dear  Jemin 
claimed  the  linen-draper,  '*  I  k 
knock,"  and  then  he  skipped  at 
ly  to  his  chair  again. 

The  door  of  the  apartme 
opened  by  a  servant  girl,  who 
the  room  alone  and  approad 
mistress  with  a  card.  Mrs  T 
looked  at  it  through  her  eyi 
said  *'  she  was  most  happy^**  s 
servant  then  retired.  The  ei 
placed  upon  the  table  near  no 
as  I  believe^  for  my  Lupoeli 
tooV  it  \)l^,  icbjI  TOM  Ite  M 
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words,  **  Mr  SiaidihtuM  LcvUohn,'* 
The?  were  eDgraven  in  the  centre  of 
the  paper,  and  were  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  rays,  which  in  its  turn  was 
enveloped  in  a  circle  of  clouds.  In 
the  "vwy  comer  of  the  card,  and  in 
^tfj  small  characters,  the  words  '*ge* 
ncml  merchant"  were  written. 

There  was  a  noise  of  shoe-cleaning 
•atside  the  door  for  about  five  minutes, 
then  the  door  was  opened  again  by 
the  domestic,  and  a  remarkable  gen- 
tleman walked  very  slowly  in.     He 
VIS  a  tall  individual,  with  small  cnn- 
niDg  eyeSv  black   eye-brows,  and  a 
beird.     (le  was  rather  shabbily  at- 
tired, and  not  washed  with  care.     He 
had  thick  boorish  hands,  and  he  smelt 
Bspleasantly  of  tobacco  smoke ;   an 
iffeeted  grin,  at  variance  with  every 
featore,  was  planted  on  his  face,  and 
uckened  an  unprejudiced  observer  at 
the  very  first  gaz<;.     His  mode  of  ut-. 
Kfiof  English  betrayed  him  for  a  fo- 
itigner.     He  was  a  native  of  Poland. 
Before  uttering  a  syllable,  the  inter- 
eitiog  stranger  walked  to  a  corner  of 
tbt  room,  turned  himself  to  the  wall, 
tad  nmttered  a  few  undiiitinguishable 
vofds.    He  then  bowed  lowly  to  the 
conpany,  and  took  a  chair,  grinning 
ill  the  while. 

''Is  that  a  Polish  move?**  asked 
Mr  Tomkins. 

"  It  vos  de  coshtom  mit  de  an^hent 
tribes,  my  tear  sire,  vor  alles  tings,  to 
recommend  de  family  to  de  protection 
of  de  hevins,  Vy  not  now  mit  all 
goot  Christians  ?  " 

"Why  not  indeed?**  added  Mrs 
Tomkins,  *<  May  I  offer  you  a  glass  of 
niiin  wine?" 

''Tank  yon.  For  de  8btomack*s 
Mb— yaae." 

A  glass  was  poured  out.  It  was 
bat  decent  to  offer  me  another.  I  paid 
ny  compliments  to  the  hostess  and 
tbe  gentlemen,  and  was  about  to  drink 
H  off,  vheo  the  enlightened  foreigner 
called  upon  me  in  a  loud  voice  to  de- 
mt. 

"  Shtay,  mein  yonng  friend — ve  are 
Bocde  heathen  and  oe  cannibal.  It 
It  our  privilege  to  live  in  de  Christian 
ueiety  mit  de  Christian  lady.  Ve 
Dost  ask  blessing — ^alvays — never  for- 
gst— you  eieuse — vait  tree  minutes." 
It  wu  not  for  me  to  protest  against 
wpioiM  a  movement,  aibelt  it  present- 
ed Itself  somewhat  Inopportnnely  and 
OQt  of  plaee.  Mr  Levisohn  covered 
his  ftce  idth  one  hand,  and  murmured 
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a  few  words.  The  last  only  reached 
me.  It  was  «*  Amen/'  and  this  was 
rather  heaved  up  in  a  sigh,  than  ar- 
ticulately expressed. 

"Do  you  like  the  wine?"  asked 
Jehu,  as  if  he  thought  it  superfine. 

**  Yase,  I  like  moch— especially  de 
sherry  and  de  port.'* 

Jehu  smiled,  but  made  no  reply. 

Mrs  Tomkins  supposed  that  port 
and  sherry  were  favourite  beverages 
in  Poland,  but,  for  her  part,  she  had 
fouud  that  nothing  agreed  so  wt;Ii  with 
Britis»h  stomachs  as  the  native  wines. 

*'  Ah  I  my  lady,"  said  the  Pole,  "ve 
can  give  up  very  moch  so  long  ve  got 
British  religions." 

**  Very  true,  indeed,"  answered  Mrs 
Tomkins.  *«  Pray,  Mr  Levisohn, 
what  may  bo  your  opinion  of  the  lost 
sheep  ?  Do  you  think  they  will  come 
into  the  fold  during  our  time?*' 

Before  the  gentleman  replies,  if  may 
be  proper  to  btate  on  his  behalf,  that 
he  liad  never  given  his  qiiesiioner  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  ho  was  better 
informed  on  such  mysterious  subjects 
than  herself.     The  history  of  his  in- 
troduction into  the  family  of  the  linen- 
draper  is  yery  short.     He  had  been 
for  some  years  connected  with  Mr 
Tomkins   in    the  way  of   business, 
having  supplied  that  gentleman  with 
all  the  genuine  foreign,  but  certainly 
English,  perfumery,  that  was  retailed 
with  considerable  profit  in  his  over- 
nice  and  pious  establishment.     Mrs 
Tomkins,  no  less  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  the  church  than  that  of  her  own 
shop,  at  length,  and  all  on  a  sudden, 
resolved  to  set  about  his  conversion, 
and  to  present  him  to  the  chapel  as  a 
brand  plucked  with  her  own  hand  from 
the  burning.     As  a  preliminary  step, 
he  was  invited  to  supper,  and  treated 
with  peculiar  respect.     The  matter 
was  gently  touched  upon,  but  discus- 
sion postponed  until  another  occasion. 
Mr  Levisohn  being  very  shrewd,  very 
needy,   and  enjoying    no  particular 
principles  of  morality  and  religion, 
perceived  Immediately  tbe  objeet  of 
his  hostess,  met  her  more  than  half- 
way in  her  Christian  purposes,  and 
accepted  her  numerous  invitations  to 
tea  and  supper  with  the  most  affeo- 
tionate  readiness.  Within  two  months 
he  was  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  and  became  as  eelebrated  for 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  beUef 
as  for  the  earnestness  and  promptitude 
with  which  he  attended  IM  iDM\hma 
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of  the  brethrenj  particalarly  those  in 
which  eating  and  drinking  did  not 
constitute  the  least  important  part  of 
the  proceedings.  Being  a  foreigner^ 
he  was  listened  to  with  the  deepest 
attention^  very  often  indeed  to  his 
serious  annoyance^  for  his  ignorance 
was  awfuly  and  his  assurance^  great  as 
it  was,  not  always  sufficient  to  get  him 
dear  of  his  difficulties.  His  foreign 
accetity  however,  worked  wonders  for 
him,  and  whenever  too  hard  pressed, 
afforded  him  a  secure  and  happy  re- 
treat. An  unmeaning  grin,  and  **  me 
not  pronounce,*'  had  saved  him  from 
precipices,  down  which  an  English- 
man, aster  is  paribus,  must  unquestion- 
ably have  been  dashed. 

**  Vill  deycome?"  said  Mr  Levi- 
sohn,in  answer  to  the  question.  *<  Yase, 
certainly,  if  dey  like,  I  tink.*' 

<*  Ab,  sir,  I  fear  you  are  a  latitu- 
dinarian,"  said  the  lady. 

**  I  hope  Hevin,  my  dear  lady,  vill 
forgive  me  for  dat,  and  all  my  wicked- 
ness.    I  am  a  shinner,  I  shtink!" 

I  looked  at  the  converted  gentleman, 
at  the  same  moment  that  Mrs  Jehu 
assured  him  that  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  if  they  were  all  as  satisfied  of 
their  condition  as  he  might  be.  "  Your 
strong  convictions  of  your  worthless- 
ness  is  alone  a  proof,**  she  added,  "  of 
your  accepted  state." 

**  My  lady,"  continued  the  humble 
Stanislaus,  *'  I  am  rotten,  I  am  a  tief, 
a  blackguard,  a  swindler,  a  pickpocket, 
a  housebreak,  a  sticker  mit  de  knife. 
I  vish  somebody  would  call  me  names 
all  de  day  long,  because  I  forget  some- 
time dat  I  am  de  nashty  vurm  of  de 
creation.  I  tink  I  hire  a  boy  to  call 
me  names,  and  make  me  not  forget. 
Ob,  my  lady,  I  alvays  remember  those 
fine  words  you  sing — 

'  If  I  could  read  my  title  clear 
To  manshions  io  de  shkies, 
I  say  farevell  to  every  fear. 
And  vipe  my  veeping  eyes.'  " 

**  That  is  so  conscientious  of  you. 
Pray,  my  dear  sir,  is  there  an  Estab- 
lishment in  Poland?  or  have  you  In- 
dependent churches?** 

**  Ah,  my  dear  lady,  we  have  no- 
ting at  all  1*' 

"  Is  it  possible  ?" 

«( Yase,  it  is  possible — it  is  true.** 

**  Who  could  have  thought  it  I 
What!  nothing?** 

<<  Noting  at  all,  my  lady.  Do  not 
^k  xne  i^raio#  I  pray  yotu     It  b 
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frightful  to  a  goot  Christian  i 
dese  tings.*' 

**  What  is  your  opinion  of  tl 
minian  doctrine,  Mr  Stanislaoa 

*'  Do  you  mean  de  doctrine 
quired  Stanislaus,  slowly,  as  i 
he  found  some  difficulty  in  ana 
the  question. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir.*' 

**  I  tink,**  said  the  gentlemai 
some  delay,  '*  it  vould  be  very 
were  not  for  sometiog." 

"  Dear  me!**  cried  Mis  Jehu 
is  so  exactly  my  opinion !  '* 

**  Den  dere  is  noting  more 
said  about  dat,**  continued  Stai 
interrupting  her;  "and  I  ho 
vill  not  ask  dese  deep  questio: 
dear  lady,  vich  are  not  at  all  pr 
be  answered,  and  vich  put  me 
low  spirits.     Shall  ve  sing  a  h 

"  By  all  means,'*  exclaimed  tl 
ess,  who  immediately  made  pi 
tioos  for  the  ceremony.  Hymt 
were  introduced,  and  the  servat 
ordered  up,  and  then  a  quart 
performed  by  Mr  Levisohn,  Mr 
kins,  her  husband,  and  Betsy, 
subject  of  the  song  was  the  co 
of  Isaac.  Two  verses  only  h 
roained  in  my  memory,  and  th< 
ner  in  which  they  were  given 
the  fervent  Stanislaus  will  nc 
forgotten.     They  ran  thus : — 

"  Yen  Abraham's  servant  to  pro< 
A  vife  for  Isaac  vent. 
He  met  Rebekab,  tould  his  vial 

Her  parents  gave  conshent. 

*         «         *         «         • 

'  Shtay,'  Satan,  my  old  master, 
'  Or  force  shall  thee  detain.' 

^*  Hinder  me  not,  I  vill  be  gone 
I  vish  to  break  my  chain.*  *' 

This  being  concluded,  Mr  Tt 
asked  Mr  Levisohn  what  ho 
say  in  the  business  line,  to  wh 
Levisohn  replied,  "  Sometin| 
goot,  but  should  he  not  vait  nnt 
soppare?"  whereupon  Mr  T« 
gave  his  lady  a  significant  lei 
the  latter  retired,  evidently  to  f 
the  much  desired  repast.  Th 
little  Jehu  turn  confidentially  ti 
Islaus,  and  ask  him  when  he  m* 
deliver  that  ere  conac  that  1 
promised  him  so  long  ago. 

**  Yen  Providence,  my  tear  i 
paremits — I  expect  a  case  of  g 
de  cushtom*  house  every  day  ;  1 
friend  vot  examins  die  maid 
and  YQt  saves  me  do  dntiee 
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Bakes  it  all  rigbt  mtt  him,  is  varj  ill, 
I  am  sorry  for  to  sa^,  and  Ye  most 
fait,  mit  Christiaii  patience,  my  dear 
taret  till  he  get  well.  You  see 
dat?'" 

^  Oh,  yes :  that's  clear  enongb.  Well, 
Stanny,  I  only  hope  that  fellow  won't 
die,  I  don*t  think  you'd  find  it  so  easy 
to  make  it  ali  right  with  any  other 
diap;  that's  all!*" 

^  I  hope  he  Till  not  die.  Ve  mosht 
ynj  dat  he  liTe»  my  dear  dikkon.  I 
tink  it  Till  be  Tell  if  der  goot  Mr  Clay- 
ton pray  mit  der  church  for  him.  You 
•hall  speak  for  him.'* 

'*  Well,  what  have  you  done  about 
the  Eau  de  Cjlogne  t"  continued  Jehu 
Tomkins.  "  Have  you  nailed  the  fel- 
kwr 

"  It  Tos  specially  about  dis  matter 
dat  I  Ti&h  to  see  you,  my  dear  sare.  I 
penfade  der  man  to  sell  ten  cashes. 
He  be  Tery  nearly  vot  you  call  in  der 
meu.  He  Talk  into  de  Gazette  next 
veek.  He  shtarTo  now.  Ipitybim. 
Da  ten  cases  cost  him  ten  pounds.  I 
gife  fifty  shilling — two  pound  ten. 
He  boy  meat  for  de  childs,  and  is 
Unkful.  I  take  ten  shillings  for  my 
tnrable.  Der  Christian  satisfied  mit 
nrj  little." 

"  Any  good  bills  in  the  market. 
Sunny  ?- 
Stanislaus  LiCTisohn  winked. 
**  Ho — you  don't  say  so,"  said  the 
deacon.  "  HaTe  you  got  *em  with  you  ?*' 
**  After  soppare,    my  dear   sare,*' 
answered  Stanislaus,  who  looked  at 
me,  and  winked  again  significantly  at 
Jehn. 

Mrs  Tomkins  returned,  accompa- 
nied by  the  vocal  Betsy.  The  cloth 
VIS  spread,  and  real  silver  forks,  and 
fine  cut  tumblers,  and  blue  plates  with 
Kiiptare  patterns,  speedily  appeared. 
Then  came  a  dish  of  fried  sausages  and 
Ptnley — then  baked  potatoes — then 
lu&b  chops.  Then  we  all  sat  round 
t^  table,  and  then,  against  all  order 
tad  propriety,  Mrs  Jehu  grossly  and 
p&bliely  insulted  ber  husband  at  his 
ova  bcMird,  by  calling  upon  the  en- 
lightened foreigner  to  ask  a  blessing 
>poQ  the  meal. 

The  company  sat  down ;  but  scarce- 
ly ivere  we  seated  before  Stanislaus 
tevmed. 

**  I  tank  yon,  my  tear  goot  Mrs 

Tonkins  for  dat  shop  mit  der  brown, 

^  it  comes  to  my  torn  to  be  sarved. 

It  look  inst  der  ting.** 

Mrs  Jehu  served  ber  guest  immedi- 


*'  I  vill  take  a  sossage,  tear  lady, 
also.  If  you  please.*' 

"  And  a  baked  potato  ?*' 

"  And  a  baked  potato?  Yase.'* 

He  was  served. 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon.  Christian 
lady,  have  you  got,  perhaps,  der  littel 

gickel-chesnut  and  der  crimson*  cab- 
age  ?" 

'*  Mr  Tomkins,  go  down-stair^and 
get  the  pickles,"  said  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  Tomkins  vanished  like 
a  mouse  on  tiptoe. 

Before  he  could  return,  Stanislaus 
had  eaten  more  than  half  bis  chop^ 
and  discovered  that,  after  all,  "  it  was 
not  just  the  ting."  Mrs  Jehu  en- 
treated him  to  try  another.  He  de- 
clined at  first ;  but  at  length  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded.  Four  chops 
had  graced  the  dish  originally ;  the 
remaining  two  were  divided  equally 
between  the  lady  and  myself.  1  beg- 
ged that  my  share  might  be  left  for 
the  worthy  host,  but  receiving  a  re- 
commendation from  his  wife  "  not  to 
mind  /tim/'  I  said  no  more,  but  kept 
Mr  Stanislaus  Levisohn  in  counte- 
nance. 

*'  I  hope  you'll  find  it  to  your  lik- 
ing, Mr  Stukely,"  said  our  hostess. 

•*  Mishter  vat  ?  **  exclaimed  the 
foreigner,  looking  quickly  up.  ''I 
tink  I " 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  sir  ?  " 
enquired  the  lady  of  the  house. 

**  Noting,  my  tear  friend,  I  tought 
der  young  gentleman  vos  a  poor  un- 
converted sinner  dat  I  met  a  long  time 
ago.  Dat  is  all.  Ve  talk  of  some- 
ting  else." 

Has  the  reader  forgotten  the  dark- 
visaged  individual,  Ytho  at  the  exa- 
mination of  my  lamented  father  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupt- 
cy mado  his  appearance  in  company 
with  Mr  Levy  and  the  ready  I  key  ? 
Him  I  mean  of  the  vivid  imagination, 
who  swore  to  facts  which  were  no 
facts  at  all,  and  whom  an  unpoetic 
jury  sentenced  to  vile  imprisonment 
for  wilful  perjury?  There  he  sat, 
transformed  into  a  Pole,  bearded  and 
whiskered,  and  the  hair  of  his  head 
close  clipped,  but  in  every  other  re- 
gard the  same  as  when  the  constable 
invited  him  to  forsake  a  too  prosaic 
and  ungrateful  world:  and  had  Mr 
Levbohn  been  wise  and  guarded,  the 
discovery  would  never  have  been 
made  by  me ;  for  we  had  met  but 
once  before,  then  only  for  as\\oTlYis\i 
hour,  and  under  agitating  c\tG\iiii%tBLXk<* 
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ces.  Bat  my  curiosity  and  attention 
once  roused  by  hit  ezclamatioo«  it 
was  impossible  to  mistake  my  man. 
I  fixed  my  eye  upon  him»  and  the 
harder  he  pulled  at  his  chop,  and  the 
more  he  attempted  to  evade  my  gaso, 
the  more  satisfied  was  I  that  a  villain 
andan  impostor  was  seated  amongst  us. 
Thinking,  absurdly  enough,  to  do  my 
host  *^^  hostess  a  lasting  service,  I 
determined  without  delay  to  unmask 
the  pretended  saint,  and  to  secure  his 
victims  from  the  designs  he  purposed. 

**  Mr  Levisohn/*  I  said  immediate- 
ly, *'  you  have  told  the  truth — we 
have  met  before."  ' 

**  Nevare,  my  tear  friend,  you  mis- 
take I  nevare  in  my  life,  upon  my  vurd." 

*'  Mrs  Tomkins,"  I  continued,  ris- 
ing, **  I  should  not  be  worthy  of  your 
hospitality  if  I  did  not  at  once  make 
known  to  you  the  character  of  that 
man.  He  is  a  convicted  criminal.  I 
have  myself  known  him  to  be  guilty 
of  Uie  grossest  practices."  Mr  Le- 
visohn  dropped  his  chop,  tnmed  his 
greasy  face  up,  and  then  looked  round 
Uie  room,  and  endeavoured  to  appear 
unconcerned,  innocent,  and  amazed 
all  at  once*  At  this  moment  Jehu  en- 
tered the  room  with  the  pickles,  and 
the  face  of  the  deaconess  grew  fear- 
fullystem. 

•*  Were  you  ever  in  the  Court  of  Bank- 
I'uptoy,  Mr  Lcvisohn?'*  I  continued. 

"  I  have  never  been  out  of  Lon- 
don, my  good  sare.  You  labour  un- 
der de  mistake. — I  excuse  you.  Ah  T* 
he  cried  out  suddenly,  as  if  a  new  idea 
had  struck  him  very  hard;  ''  I  see 
now  vot  it  is.  I  explain.  You  take 
me  for  somebody  else.*' 

*'  I  do  not,  sir.  1  accuse  you  public- 
ly of  having  committed  peijury  of  the 
most  shameless  kind,  and  I  can  prove 

Jou  guilty  of  the  charge.  Do  you 
now  a  person  of  the  name  of  Levy  ?  *' 
Mr  Stanislaus  looked  to  the  ceiling 
after  the  manner  of  individuals  who 
desire,  or  who  do  not  desire,  as  the 
ease  may  be,  to  call  a  subject  to  re- 
membranee.  '*  No,"  he  answered, 
after  a  long  pause  i  ^'  certainly  not. 
I  never  hear  dat  name." 

^  Beware  of  him,  Mrs  Tomkins/* 
I  continued,  *'  he  is  an  impostor,  a 
disgrace  to  mankind,  and  to  the  faith 
which  he  professes.'* 

^*  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you 

impertinent  young  man?'*  said  Mrs 

Tomkins,    her   blood  rising  to  lier 

iSiOBv  ibetraelf  rising  from  her  ehair. 

^'I§koiM  iiaft  thought  that  a  nia 


who  had  been  so  recently 
from  his  church  would  have 
decency.     A  pretty  person  ; 
be,  to  bring  a  charge  of 
against  so  good  a  creature  a 

"  No,  do  not  say  dat,"  i 
Stanny ;  '*  I  am  not  goot. 
brute  l>east." 

<<  Mr  Tomkins,"  conti 
lady,  *'  I  don*t  know  what  g 
person  has  in  disturbing  the 
our  familv,  or  why  he  come 
all  to-  night.  He  is  a  mischiel 
hardened  young  man,  or  i 
never  have  come  to  what 
Well,  Tm  sure^What  will 
into  bis  head  next  1" 

**  I  vould  vish  you  be  m 
Der  young  gentleman  is,  I 
vary  goot  at  heart.     He  is  \ 
under  de  deloosions." 

**  Mr  Levisohn,  pardon 
not.      Proofs  exist,  and  I  c 
them  to  convict  you.** 

**  Do  you  hear  that,  Mr  ' 
Were  you  ever  insulted  so  bel 
you  master  in  your  own  hou 

««  What  shall  I  do  ?'  si 
trembling  with  excitement  at 

<<  Do!  Whatl  Give  hum 
turn  him  out." 

**'Oh,roy  dear  goot  Christian 
said  Mr  Levisohn,  imploring 
booels  of  der  Christian  gn 
he  shees  dese  sights ;  vot  ia 
of  to  fight  ?     It  is  shtoopid. 
be  der  peacemaker.     Der  y< 
has  been  drink,  perhaps, 
him  from  te  bottom  of  my  li 
ve  quarrel  ve  fight.     If  ve 
lose  every  ting. 

'  So  Samson,  ven  his  hair  tos  1 
Met  the  PbilistiDes  to  hit  cost. 
Shook  his  vain  limbs  in  shad  ill 
l^Iade  feeble  fighr,  and  lost  his 

«  Mr  Tomkins,**  I  exolau 
court  inquiry,  I  can  obtain  pi 

"  We  want  none  of  youi 
you  backslider,**  cried  the  dei 

**  Madam,  you  ** 

<<  Get  out  of  the  house,  am 
of  Satan  I  Mr  Tomkins,  will 
him  instantly  to  go  ?** 

'*  Go  r*  squealed  Tomkins 
door,  not  advancing  an  inch. 

I  seized  my  hat,  and  left  tl 

**  You  will  be  sorry  for  tl 
said  I ;  "  and  you,  madam  '*<- 

<<  Don't  talk  to  me,  you  b 
If  you  don*t  go  this  nunnfte  I' 
the  rattle  and  have  np  the  wali 

1  ^d  uoV  «»tiam^t  to  eaj 
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«or4.  I  left  the  room*  and  hurried 
from  the  house.  I  had  hardly  shut 
tbe  ilreel  door  before  it  was  TioleDthr 
opened  again,  and  the  head  of  Mr 
I^f  Lsohn  made  itself  apparent. 

"  Go  home,"  exclaimed  that  gen- 
tleman, **  and  pray  to  be  shaved,  you 
ibtoopid  ass." 

It  was  not  many  days  after  the 
m acting  of  this  ieede>  that  I  entered 
Qpoa  ay  duties  as  the  instructor  of 
the  infant  children  of  my  friend.  It 
vas  useless  to  renew  my  application 
to  tlie  deacon,  and  I  abandoned  the 
Idea.  The  youngest  of  my  pupils  was 
the  lispiag  Billy.  It  was  my  honour 
to  introduce  him  at  the  very  porch  of 
knowledge — to  place  him  on  the  first 
itep  of  learning's  ladder— tb  make  fa- 
niiliir  to  him  the  simple  letters  of  his 
Dstive  tongue,  in  whose  mvsteripus 
combinations  the  mighty  louis  of  men 
appear  and  speak.  The  lesson  of  the 
ilphabet  was  the  first  that  I  gare, 
lod  a  heavy  sadness  depressed  and 
konUed  me  when,  as  the  child  re- 
peated wonderingly  after  me,  letter 
ky  letter,  I  could  not  but  fbel  deeply 
nd  acutely  the  miseralHe  blighting 
of  my  yonthfui  promises.  How  long 
vu  it  ago — It  seemed  but  yesterday, 
vboi  the  sun  used  to  shine  brightly 
iitD  my  own  dear  bed- room,  and 
iwake  me  with  its  first  gush  of  light, 
Mfiog  my  ready  fancy  that  he  came 
to  mote  me  fh>m  inaction,  and  to  en- 
courage  me  to  my  labours.  Oh,  happy 
hbottrs  f  Beioved  books !  What  Joy 
I  kid  amongst  you  I  The  house  was 
rileat^the  city*s  streets  tranquil  as 
ths  breath  of  morning.  I  heard  no- 
thifig  but  the  glorious  deeds  ye  spoke 
o(  and  saw  only  the  worthies  that 
vere  but  dust,  when  centuries  now 
patted  were  yet  unborn,  but  whose 
iBiDortal  spirits  are  Touchsafed  still 
ts  etcTate  man,  and  cheer  him  'on- 
vird.  How  intense  and  sweet  was 
lar  communion ;  and  as  I  read  and 
nnd  on,  how  gratefhlly  repose  crept 
overmc;  how  difficult  it  seemed  to 
Ikiik  urikindty  of  the  World,  or  to  he- 
Hste  in  all  the  tales  of  hnmati  sel  fish- 
nets and  cruelty  with  which  the  old 
vill  ever  ttiock  the  ear  and  dull  the 
keirt  of  the  confl<^ing  and  the  young. 
How  willing  t  felt  to  love,  and  how 
pLj  a  place  was  earth,  witti  her  con- 
itant  suoy  and  orerflowing  lap,  and 
ker  thousand  Joys,  for  man  1  And  how 
iatsnie  was  Che  fire  of  hope  that  bum- 
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ed  within  mo— fed  with  new  fuel  eyery 
passing  hour,  and  how  abiding  and 
how  beautiful  the  future!  The  Fu- 
TuaE  I  and  it  was  here — a  nothing — a 
dream — a  melancholy  phantasm  I 

There  are  seasons  of  adversity,  in 
which  tbe  mind,  plunged  in  despon- 
dency and  gloom,  is  startled  and  dts^ 
tressed  by  pictures  of  a  happier  time, 
thattrsTei  far  to  fool  and  tantalise 
the  suffering  heart.  I  sat  with  tbe 
child,  and  gazing  full  upon  him,  lie- 
held  him  not,  but — a  vision  of  my 
father's  house.  There  sits  the  good 
old  man,  and  at  his  side — ah,  how  sel- 
dom were  they  apart! — my  mother. 
And  there,  too,  is  the  clergyman,  my 
first  instructor.  Every  well- remem- 
bered piece  of  furniture  is  there.  Tho 
chair,  sacred  to  my  sire,  and  vencrat- 
ed  by  me  for  its  age,  and  for  our  long 
intimacy.  I  have  known  it  since 
first  I  knew  myself.  The  antique 
bookcase—  the  solid  chest  of  drawers 
—the  solemn  sofa,  all  substantial  as 
ever,  and  looking,  as  at  first,  the  im- 
moveable and  natural  properties  of 
the  domestic  parlour.  My  mother 
has  hor  eyes  upon  roe,  and  they  are 
full  of  tears.  My  father  and  the  mi- 
nister are  building  up  my  fortunes, 
arc  filing  in  the  sandy  basis  of  futu- 
rity an  edifice  formed  of  glittering 
words,  incorporeal  as  the  breath  that 
rears  it.  Aud  the  feelings  of  that  hour 
come  back  upon  mc.  I  glow  with 
animation,  confidence,  and  love.  I 
have  the  strong  delight  that  beats 
within  the  bosom  of  the  boy  who  has 
the  parents*  trusty  smile  for  ever  on 
him.  I  dream  of  pouring  happiness 
into  those  fond  hearts — of  growing  up 
to  be  their  prop  and  staff  in  their  de. 
dine.  I  pierce  into  the  future,  and 
behold  myself  the  esteemed  and  ho- 
noured amongst  men — the  patient, 
well-rewarded  scholar— the  cherished 
and  the  cherisher  of  the  dear  authora 
of  my  life — all  brightness — all  glory- 
all  unsullied  joy.  The  ohild  touches 
my  Wet  cheek,  and  asks  mo  why  I 
weep  ?— why  ?— why  ?  Ho  knows  not 
of  tlie  early  wreck  that  has  annihilat- 
ed the  unhappy  teacher *s  peace. 

We  were  still  engaged  upon  our 
lesson,  when  John  Thompson  inter- 
rupted the  proceeding,  by  entering 
the  apartment  in  great  haste,  and 
placing  in  my  hands  a  newspaper. 
*'  He  had  been  searching,**  he  said, 
''for  one  whole  fortnight,  to  find  a 
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situation  that  would  suit  me,  and  now 
he  thought  that  he  had  hit  upon  it. 
There  it  was,  *  a  tutorer  in  a  human 
family,*  to  teach  the  languages  and 
the  sciences.  Apply  from  two  to  four. 
It's  just  three  now.  Send  the  young- 
ster to  his  mother^  and  see  after  it, 
my  friend.  I  wouldn't  have  you  lose 
it  for  the  world."  I  took  the  journal 
from  his  hands,  and,  as  though  placed 
there  hy  the  hand  of  the  avenger  to 
arouse  deeper  remorse,  to  draw  still 
hotter  blood  from  the  lacerated  heart, 
the  following  announcement,  and  no- 
thing else,  glared  on  the  paper,  and 
took  possession  of  my  sight. 

**  UNivEasiTT  Intelligewoe.  After 
a  contest  more  severe  than  any  known 
for  years.  Ma  John  Smithson,  of 
Trinity  CoUegtf  Cambridge,  has  been 
declared  the  Senior  Wranglee  of 
his  year.  Mr  Smithson  is,  we  un* 
derstand,  the  son  of  a  humble  curate 
in  Norfolk,  whose  principal  support 
has  been  derived  from  the  exertions 
of  his  son  during  his  residence  in  the 
University.  The  honour  could  not 
have  been  conferred  on  a  more  de- 
serving child  of  Alma  Mater.** 

A  hundred  recollections  crowded 
on  my  brain.  My  heart  was  torn  with 
anguish.  The  perseverance  and  the 
filial  piety  of  Smithson,  so  opposite 
to  my  unsteadiness  and  unnatural  dis- 
loyalty, confounded  and  unmanned 
me.  I  burst  into  tears  before  the  faith- 
ful Thompson,  and  covered  my  face 
for  very  shame. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  lad  ?**  ex- 
claimed  the  good  fellow,  pale  with 
surprise,  his  eye  trembling  with  ho- 
nest feeling.  <'  Have  I  hurt  you  ?  Drat 
the  paper!  Don*t  think,  Stukely,  I 
wished  to  get  rid  of  you.  Don*t  think 
so  hard  of  your  old  friend.  I  thought 
to  help  and  do  you  service ;  I  know 
you  have  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman 
about  you,  and  I  wouldn't  wound  *em, 
God  knows,  for  any  thing.  There, 
think  no  more  about  it.  I  am  ao  rough 
a  hand,  Vm  not'fit  to  live  with  Chris- 
tians. I  mean  no  harm,  believe  me* 
Get  rid  of  you,  my  boy  !  I  only  wish 
you*d  say  this  is  your  home,  and 
never  leave  me — that  would  make  me 
happy.*' 

«(  Thompson,"  I  answered,  through 
my  tears,  '^  I  am  not  deserving  of 
your  friendship.  You  have  not  of- 
fended me.  You  have  never  wronged 
mc.     You  arc  all  kindness  and  truth. 


I  have  had  no  real  enemy  but 
Read  that  paper.*' 

I  pointed  to  the  paragraph; 
read  it. 
"  What  of  it?**  he  asked. 
**  Thompson,*'  listen  to  me  j 
do  you  say  of  such  a  son  ?** 

**  I  can  guess  his  father *s  fc 
aaid  my  friend.  **  Earth's  a 
Stukely,  when  father  and  d 
together  as  God  appointed  tb< 
''  But  when  a  child  break 
rent's  heart,  Thompson — what 

<'  Don't  talk  about  it,  lad. 
got  eleven  of  *em,  and  that'a  i 
the  pictur  that  I  can't  look 
pleasure.  I  think  the  boys  a 
They  have  gone  on  well  as  j 
who  can  tell  what  a  few  ye 
do?'* 

**  Or  a  few  months,  Thom] 
answered  quickly,  ^*  or  a  few  < 
hours,  when  the  will  is  fickle, 
pies  unfixed,  and  the  heart  ti 
ous  and  false.  That  Smithsoi 
Thompson,  were  fellow- studet 
left  home  together — we  took 
abode  in  the  University  togetfa 
were  attached  to  the  same  cc 
taught  by  the  same  master — rei 
the  same  books.  My  feeling 
as  warm  as  his.  My  resolutio 
well  apparently  as  firm,  my  km 
and  attainments  as  extensive* 
was  encouraged,  and  protecti 
urged  forward  by  the  fond  loi 
devoted  household — so  was  I. 
rental  blessings  hallowed  his  ei 
upon  those  pursuits  which  hav< 
so  successfully  for  him — so  di 
mine.  If  he  had  motive  for  ex 
I  had  not  less — we  were  equal 
race  which  we  began  together — 
at  us  now  1  '* 

"  How  did  it  happen,  then  ? 
'<  He  was  honest  and  faithfu! 
purpose.  I  was  not.  He  saw  c 
ject  far  in  the  distance  befor 
and  looked  neither  to  the  rig 
left,  but  dug  his  arduous  way  Xi 
it.  He  craved  not  the  false  < 
ment  of  temporary  applausi 
deemed  the  opinion  of  weak  no 
sential  to  his  design.  He  h« 
cred  duty  to  perform,  which  le 
not  the  choice  of  action,  and  h 
formed  it  to  the  letter.  He  had 
ing  conscience,  and  a  reasoning 
and  the  home  of  his  youth,  ai 
sister  who  had  grown  up  will 
the  father  who  had  labonredi  tt 
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tbcr  who  had  striTen  for  him,  visited 
Um  bj  night  and  by  day — in  his  si- 
kat  study,  and  in  his  lonely  bed,  com- 
fbrtmg,  animating,  and  supporting  him 
bj  their  delightful  presence.** 
'•  And  what  did  you  do  ?" 
<'  Just  the  reverse  of  this.     I  had 
leiiher  simplicity  of  aim,  nor  stability 
of  affection.     One  slip  from  the  path, 
aid  I  hadn't  energy  to  take  the  road 
i*aio.     One  vicious  inclination,  and 
tl^  Tirtnous  resoWes  of  years  melted 
befcre  it.     The  sneer  of  a  fool  could 
frighten  me  from  rectitude — the  smile 
of  a  girl  render  me  indifferent  to  the 
wg%  that    tear    a  parent's   heart. 
Look  at  us  both.     Look  at  him— the 
nao  whom  I  treated  with  contemp- 
tDoiu  derision.     What  a  return  home 
for  him — his  missloa  accomplished — 
IIS  DUTY  DONE !    Look  at  me,  the  out- 
cut,  the  beggar,   the  despised — the 
iQibor  of  a  mother^s  death,  a  father's 
kskroptcy  and  ruin — with  no  excuse 
^  misconduct^  no  promise  for  the 
fotare,  no  self-justitication,  and   no 
iK>pe  of  pardon  beyond  that  afforded 
to  the  file^t  criminal  that  comes  re- 
fntant  to  the  mercy- throne  of  God  ! " 
«  Well — but,  sir—  Stukely —don't 
tike  the  thing  to  heart.      You  are 
7«Big-.look  forrads.    Oh,  I  tell  you, 
it'i  a  blessed  thing  to  be  sorry  for  our 
^tr,  and  to  feel  as  if  we  wished  to 
io  better  for  the  time  to  come.     Tm 
10  older  man  than  you,  and  I  bid  you 
tike  comfort*  and  trust  to  God  for 
letter  things,  and  better  things  will 
cooe,  too.     You  are  not  so  badly  off 
lov  IS  yon  were  this  time  twelve- 
■ontb.    And    you   know   Y\\  never 
fetTe  you.    Don't  despond — don't  give 
tvaj.    It's  unnatural  for  a  man  to 
^  it,  and  he's  lost  if  he  does.     Oh, 
bim  you,  this  is  a  life  of  suffering  and 
Mrrov,aodwellitis;  for  who  wouldn't 
p  mad  to  think  of  leaving  all  his 
yoQDg  *Qns  behind  him,  and  every 
t^  he  loves,  if  he  wasn't  taught 
tHit  there's  a  quieter    place  above, 
*bere  all  shall  meet  agin  ?   You  know 
Bei  my  boy;  I  can't  talk,  but  I  want 
to  comfort  you  and  cheer  you  up — and 
*o,  give  me  your  hand,  old  fellow,  and 
layyoa  won't  think  of  all  this  any  more, 
^  try  and  forget  it,  and  see  about 
KttliDg  comfortablyr  in  life.    What  do 
JOQsay  to  the  advertisement  ?  A  tutorer 
t>  a  haman  famil j»  to  teach  the  Ian- 
Ktiiges  and  tba  sciences.    Come  now, 
t^*s  right;   rm  glad  to  see  you 
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laugh.  I  suppose  I  don't  give  the 
right  pronunciation  to  the  words. 
Well,  never  mind ;  laugh  at  your  old 
friend.  He'd  rather  seo  you  laugh 
at  him  than  teaze  your  heart  about 
your  troubles." 

Thompson  would  not  be  satisfied 
until  I  had  read  the  advertisement, 
and  given  him  my  opinion  of  its  merits. 
He  would  not  suffer  me  to  say  another 
word  about  my  past  misfortunes,  but 
insisted  on  my  looking  forward  cheer- 
fully, and  like  a  man.  The  situation 
appeared  to  him  just  the  thing  for  me ; 
and  after  all,  if  I  had  wrangled  as 
well  as  that  'ere  Smithson— (though, 
at  the  same  time,  wrangling  seemed  a 
very  aggravating  word  to  put  into 
young  men's  mouths  at  all) — per- 
haps I  shouldn't  have  been  half  as 
happy  as  a  quiet  comfortable  life 
would  make  me.  "  I  was  cut  out  for 
a  tutorer.  He  was  sure  of  it.  So 
he'd  thank  mo  to  read  the  paper  with- 
out another  syllable."  The  advertise- 
ment, in  truth,  was  promising.  **  The 
advertiser,  in  London,  desired  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, capable  of  teaching  the  ancient 
languages,  and  of  giving  his  pupils  '  an 
introduction  to  the  sciences.'  The 
salary  would  be  liberal,  and  the  occu- 
pation with  a  humane  family  in  the 
country,  who  would  receive  the  tutor 
as  one  of  themselves.  References 
would  be  required  and  given." 

'*  References  would  be  required  and 
given,"  I  repeated,  after  having  con- 
cluded the  advertisement,  and  put  the 
paper  down. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  only  thing  I"  said 
Thompson,  scratching  his  honest  ear, 
like  a  man  perplexed  and  driven  to  a 
corner.  "  We  haven't  got  no  references 
to  give.  But  I'll  tcU  you  what  we've 
got,  though.  We'vo  got  the  papers 
of  these  freehold  premises,  and  we've 
something  like  two  thousand  in  the 
bank.  Til  give  'em  them,  if  you 
tnrns  out  a  bad  'un.  That  I'll  un- 
dertake to  do,  and  shan't  be  fright- 
ened either.  Now,  you  just  go,  and 
see  if  you  can  got  it.  Where  do  you 
apply  ?  " 

•*  Wait,  Thompson.  I  must  not 
suffer  you" 

'*  Did  you  hear  what  I  said,  sir  ? 
whore  do  you  apply  ?" 

"  At  X.  Y.  Z."  said  I,  "in  Swal- 
low street.  Saint  James's." 

**  Then,  don't  you  lose  a  minute. 
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I  shonldn't  be  surprised  if  the  place  is 
ran  down  already.  London*s  OTer- 
stockedwith  tntorers  and  men  of  larn- 
\iig.  You  come  along  o'  me,  Billy, 
and  don*t  you  lose  eight  of  this  *ere 
chance,  my  boy.  If  they  Wants  a  re- 
fbfence,  tell  >tn  I'll  be  glad  to  wait 
upon  *eni.*' 

Three  days  had  not  elapsed  after 
this  conyersation,  before  my  services 
were  accepted  by  X.  Y.  Z.— and  I 
had  engaged  to  travel  into  De?onshire 
to  enter  at  once  upon  ny  duties,  as 
teacher  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
Reverend  Walter  Fairraan.  X.  Y.  Z. 
Uras  a  man  of  business;  and,  fortunate- 
ly for  me,  had  known  my  father  well. 
He  was  satisfied  with  my  connexion, 
and  with  the  unbounded  recommenda- 
tion which  Thompson  gave  with  me. 
Mr  Fairman  was  incumbent  of  one  of 
the  loveliest  parishes  in  England,  and 
the  guardian  and  teacher  of  six  boys. 
My  salary  was  fifty  pounds  pek*  an- 
num, with  board  and  lodging.  The 
matter  was  settled  in  a  few  hours, 
and  before  I  had  time  to  consider,  my 
place  was  taken  In  the  coach,  and  a 
tetter  was  dispatched  to  Mr  Fafr- 
man,  announcing  my  intended  depar- 
ture. Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy 
of  Thompson  at  my  success — nothing 
could  be  kinder  and  more  anxious 
than  his  valuable  advice. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  as  we  walked  to- 
gether from  the  coach-office,  «  was  I 
wrong  in  telling  you  that  better  things 
would  turn  up  ?  Take  care  of  yourself, 
and  the  best  wrangler  of  the  lot  may 
be  glad  to  change  places  with  you.  It 
Isn^  lots  of  laming,  or  lots  of  money, 
or  lots  bf  houses  and  coaches,  that 
makes  a  man  happy  in  this  world. 
They  never  cab  do  it ;  but  they  can  do 
Just  the  contrarery,  and  make  him 
the  miserablest  wretch  as  crawls.  A 
contented  mind  is  '  the  one  thing 
needful.*  Take  what  God  gives 
gratefully,  and  do  unto  ethers  as  yoU 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you. 
That's  a  maxim  that  my  poor  father 
was  always  giving  me,  and,  I  wish, 
when  I  take  the  young  *nnS  to  church, 
that  they  could  alwavs  hear  it,  for  hu- 
man natur  needs  It. 

The  evening  before  my  setting  out 
was  spent  with  Thompson's  family.  I 
had  received  a  special  invitation,  and 
Thompson,  with  the  labouring  sons, 
were  under  an  engagement  to  the 
BlIstnMl  of  tbp  hwase>  to  leave  the 


workshop  at  least  an  honre 
usual.  Oh,  it  was  a  sigh 
the  heart  of  one  more  ban 
I  can  boast  to  be«  to  beholc 
tionate  party  assembled  I 
farewell,  and  to  do  hone 
leave-taking.  A  little  feas 
pared  for  the  occasion,  and 
friends  were  dressed,  all  in 
day  clothes,  befit  tingly.  ' 
not  one  who  had  not  sot 
give  me  for  a  token.  Mai^ 
ed  me  a  purse;  and  Ma 
whilst  her  mother  betrayei 
gave  the  little  keepsake.  El  J 
a  pincushion  might  be  ns 
the  knitter  of  the  large 
ment  provided  me  witl 
ters.  All  the  little  fello 
to  Biliy  himself,  ^ad  a  se; 
which  each  must  offer  w! 
and  with  a  word  or  two  ex 
his  good  wishes.  All  hop« 
come  soon  again,  and  Aleck 
hinttd  a  request  that  I  w 
pone  my  departure  to  some 
period  which  he  could  i 
Poor  tremulous  heart  I  hoi 
bed  amongst  them  all,  and 
felt  to  part  from  them  1  L 
me  to  the  happy  room— thi 
that  connected  the  poor  ni 
the  wide  cold  world.  Tb 
home  of  my  affoctions — coi 
It — could  I  venture  once  i 
the  boisterous  waters  of  II 
regret  and  apprehension  P 

Thompson  kindly  offered 
pany  me  on  the  following  i 
the  Inn  from  which  I  was  c 
depart,  but  I  would  not  I 
He  was  full  of  business; 
time  to  spare,  and  none 
away  upon  me.  I  begged 
think  of  it,  and  ho  arqule! 
wishes.  We  were  sitting 
and  his  wife  and  children  h 
or  two  previously  retired  tc 

*'  Them's  good  childreti« 
Stukely  ?"  enquired  Thom 
having  made  a  long  pause. 

<<  You  may  well  be  prond 
I  answered. 

**  It  looked  nic«  of  'em  tc 
a  little  present  of  somethi 
you  went.  But  it  was  qi 
That's  Just  as  it  should  n 
that  sort  of  thing,  espedal 
man  understands  the  spei 
thing's  given  with.  Nnw, 
loWa  WDtild  hate  been  oflbi 
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CbiBf  hid  bt6D  oflisred  'en.  How  I 
Chateau  thai  I" 

**  I  assara  you^  I'hompson,  I  feel 
tepiT  their  kind  treatment  of  their 
friend.     I  ahall  never  forget  it."  . 

*'  YoQ  ain  t  offended,  then  ?" 

»  No,  indeed." 

«  Well,  now,  I  am  so  happy  to  hoar 
k,  you  can*t  think/*  contiDued  Thomp- 
loB,  fumbiiog  about  his  breeches 
fDckcCy  and  drawing  from  it  Rt  length 
MBething  which  he  concealed  in  his 
fcl.  **  There,  take  that,"  he  suddenly 
cicUioed  ;  ^'  take  it,  my  old  fel* 
kw,  and  God  bless  you.  It's  no  good 
tipog  to  make  a  fuss  about  it." 

I  held  a  parse  of  money  in  my 
kttd. 

"  No,  Thompson,"  I  replied,  •*  I 
MBDot  accept  it.  Do  not  think  mo 
ftood  or  ungrateful ;  but  I  have  no 
rifrht  to  take  it." 

"ICi  only  twenty  guineas,  man, 
nd  I  can  afford  it.  Now  look,  Stulcely, 
;mi  are  going  to  leave  me.  If  you 
^'t  take  it,  you'll  make  me  as 
tretehed  as  the  day  is  long.  You 
MS  my  friend,  and  my  friend  mustn't 
|»  amongst  strangers  without  an  in- 
iqwDdent  spirit.  If  you  have  twenty 
luaeas  in  your  pocket,  you  needn't 
be  Worrying  yourself  about  little  things. 
Yoq'U  Hod  plenty  of  ways  to  make  the 
■Miey  u^ful.  You  shall  pay  me,  if 
}oa  like,  when  you  grow  rich,  and  we 
■sets  ai^ain ;  hut  take  it  now,  and  make 
Jtbo  Tbompson  happy.'* 

in  the  Up  of  nature  tho  troubled 


of  one  bright  spot — a  vision  of  Para- 
dise rising  over  the  dull  waste  of  ray 
existence — send  a  glow  of  comfort  to 
my  aged  heart,  and  a  fresh  feeling  of 
repose  which  the  harsh  business  of 
life  canunt  extinguish  or  disturb  1 
And  what  a  fair  history  comes  with 
that  shadowy  recollection !  How  much 
of  passionate  condensed  existence  is 
involved  in  it,  and  how  mvsteriously, 
yet  naturally  connected  with  it,  seem 
all  the  noblest  feelings  of  my  imper- 
fect nature  I  The  scene  of  beauty  has 
become  "  a  joy  for  ever." 

I  recall  a  spring  day — a  sparkling 
day  of  tho  season  of  youth  and  pro- 
mise— and  a  nook  of  earth,  fit  for  the 
wild  unshackled  sun  to  skip  along  and 
brighten  with  his  inconstant  giddy 
light.  Hope  is  everywhere;  mur- 
muring in  the  brooks,  aiid  tmiling  in 
the  sky.  Upon  the  hunzting  trees  she 
sits ;  she  nestles  in  the  hedges.  She 
fills  tho  throut  of  mating  birds,  and 
bears  the  soaring  lark  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  g^ite  of  Heaven.  It  is 
the  first  holiday  of  the  year,  and  the 
universal  heart  is  glad.  Grief  and 
apprehension  cannot  dwdl  in  the  hu- 
man breast  on  snch  a  dur ;  and,  for  an 
hour,  even  Seff  is  merged  in  tho  ge- 
neral joy.  1  reach  my  dcptination  ; 
and  the  regrets  for  the  past,  and  the 
fear  for  the  future,  whieli  have  ac- 
comi)anied  me  through  tho  long  and 
anxious  journey,  fall  from  the  op- 
pressed spirit,  and  leave  It  buoyant, 
cheerful,  free — free  to  delight  itself 


■iad  gets  reatf  and  the  wounds  of    in  a  land  of  enchantment,  and  to  revel 


iW  beart  heal  rapidly,  onco  delivered 
Asrr,  safe  from  contact  with  the  in- 
freCioiiB  world ;  and  the  bosom  of  the 
■rslDg  mother  is  not  more  powerful 
ffqaiek  to  lull  the  pain  and  still  the 
lobi  of  her  distressed  ones.  It  is  tho 
taeioary  of  the  bruised  spirit,  and  to 
vrive  at  it  is  to  secure  shelter  and  to 
iid  repose.  Peace,  eternal  and  bleu- 
ii,  birthright  and  joy  of  aogels, 
vliitber  do  those  glimpses  hover  that 
te  catch  of  thee  in  this  tumultuous 
fife,  weak,  faint,  aud  transient  though 
Ikey  be,  melting  tho  human  soul  with 


again  in  the  unsubstantial  glories  of 
a  youthful  dream.  I  paint  the  Future 
in  the  colours  that  surround  roe,  and 
I  confide  in  her  again. 

It  was  noon  when  we  reached  the 
headquarters  of  the  straggling  parish 
of  Deerhurst — its  chief  village.  We 
had  travelled  since  the  golden  sun- 
rise over  noble  earth,  and  amongst 
scenes  scarcely  less  heavenly  than  the 
blue  vault  which  smiled  upon  them. 
Now  tlie  horizon  was  bounded  by  a 
range  of  lofly  hills  linked  to  each 
other  by  gentle  undulations,  and  bear- 


kavenly   tranquillity?     Whither,  if    ing  to  their  summhs  innumerable  and 


lot  Dpon  the  everlasting  hills,  whore 
the  brown  line  divides  the  sky,  or  on 
the  gcnito  ae*,  where  sea  and  sky  are 
we— a  liquid  cupola — or  in  the  leafy 
Mods  aad  sacret  valet*  where  beauty 
bads  iMr  thrilling  voice  to  silmee? 
Bow  oftta  will  the  rtmembranee  only 


giant  trees ;  these,  crowded  together, 
and  swayed  by  the  brirk  wind,  pre- 
sented to  the  eyo  the  figure  of  a  vast 
and  supernatural  sea,  and  made  the 
intervening  vale  of  lofeliness  a  ne- 
glected blank.  Then  wo  emerged 
suddenly — yes,   iosttntaneonsly — as 
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though  desigDing  natare,  with  purpose 
to  Borprize,  had  hid  behind  the  jutting 
crag»  beneath  the  rugged  steep — upon 
a  world  of  beauty ;  garden  upon  gar- 
den>  sward  upon  sward^  hamlet  upon 
hamlety  far  as  the  sight  could  reach, 
and  purple  shades  of  all  bejond. 
Then,  flashes  of  the  broad  oeean,  like 
quick  transitory  bursts  of  light,  start- 
ed at  intervals,  washing  the  feet  of  a 
tall  emerald  cliff,  or,  like  a  lake, 
buried  between  the  hills.  Shorter 
and  shorter  become  the  intermissions^ 
larger  and  larger  grows  the  watery 
expanse,  until,  at  length,  the  mighty 
element  rolls  unobstructed  on,  and 
earth,  decked  in  her  verdant  leaves, 
her  flowers  and  gems,  is  on  the  shore 
to  greet  her. 

The  entrance  to  the  village  is  by  a 
swift,  precipitous  descent.     On  either 
side  are  piled  rude  stoues,  placed  there 
by  a  subtle  hand,  and  with  a  poet's 
aim,  to  touch  the  fancy,  and  to  soothe 
the  traveller  with  thoughts  of  other 
times — of  ruined  castles,  and  of  old 
terrace    walks.      Already   have    the 
stones  fulfilled  their  purpose,  and  the 
ivy,  the  brier,  and  the  saxifrage  have 
found  a  home  amongst  them.     At  the 
foot  of  the  declivity,  standing  like  a 
watchful  mother,  is  the  church — the 
small,  the  unpretending,  the  venerable 
and  lovely  village  church.     You  do 
not  see  a  house  till  she  is  passed.   Be- 
fore a  house  was  built  about  her,  she 
was  an  aged  church,  and  her  favoured 
graves  were  rich  in  heavenly  clay. 
The  churchyard  gate;    and  then  at 
once,  the  limited  and  quiet  village, 
nestling  in  a  valley  and  shut  out  from 
the  world :  beautiful  and  self-  sufficient. 
Hill  upon  hill  behind,  each  greener 
than  the  last— hill  upon  hill  before, 
all  exclusion,  and  nothing   but  her 
own  surpassing  loveliness  to  console 
and  cheer  her  solitude.     And  is  it  not 
enough  ?     What  if  she  know  little  of 
the  sea  beyond  its  voice,  and  nothing 
of  external  life — her  crystal  stream, 
her  myrtle-covered  cottages,  her  gar« 
den  plots,  her  variegated  flowers  and 
massive  foliage,  her  shady  dells  and 
scented  lanes  are  joys  enough  for  her 
small  commonwealth.     Thin  curling 
smoke  that  rises  like  a  spirit  from 
the  hidden  bosom  of  one  green  hil- 
lock, proclaims  the  single  house  that 
has  its  seat  upon  the  eminence.     It  is 
the  parsonage — my  future  home. 
With  a  trembling  heart  I  left  the 


little  inn,  and  took  my  rilent 
the  incumbents  house.  The 
DO  eye  to  follow  me,  the  leaf 
was  tenantless,  and  seemed  roi 
to  the  restless  sun  and  dis8oIut> 
to  wanton  through  it  as  they  y 
As  I  ascended,  the  view  enli 
beauty  became  more  beantei 
lence  more  profound*  I  reael 
parsonage  gate,  and  my  heart } 
to  tell  how  much  I  longed  to  1 
die  on  this  sequestered  and  moe 
ful  spot.  The  dwelling-hon 
primitive  and  low ;  its  long  an 
hanging  roof  was  thatched  ; 
dows  small  and  many.  A 
luxuriant  as  a  vine,  covered  it 
front,  and  concealed  the  anciei 
and  wood.  A  raised  bank  sun 
the  green  nest,  and  a  gentle  sk 
ducted  to  a  lawn  fringed  with  i 
liefrt  flowers  of  the  year.  I  r 
loud  bell,  and  a  neatly  dress 
vant-girl  gave  me  admittance 
house.  In  a  room  of  moders 
furnished  by  a  hand  as  old  at 
the  grandsires  of  the  prcseni 
pants,  and  well  supplied  wiih 
sat  the  incumbent.  He  was  a 
fifty  years  of  age  or  more,  t 
gentlemanly  in  demeanour.  £ 
was  partly  bald,  and  what  rem 
his  hair  was  grey  almost  to  wh 
He  had  a  noble  forehead,  a 
brow,  and  a  cold  grey  eye 
mouth  betrayed  sorrow,  or  I 
deep  reflection,  and  the  expre 
every  other  feature  tended  to  i 
ness.  The  first  impression  ^ 
favourable.  A  youth,  who  wi 
ing  with  the  minister  when  I 
the  apartment,  was  dismissed 
simple  inclination  of  the  head. 
Rev.  Walter  Fairman  then  po 
a  seat. 

**  You  have  had  a  tedious  j 
Mr  Stukely,"  began  the  inci 
"  and  you  are  fatigued,  no  doi 

"  What  a  glorious  spot  this 
I  exclaimed. 

**  Yes,  it  is  pretty,**  answc 
Fairman,  very  coldly  as  I  t 
*'  Are  you  hungry,  Mr  StukeV 
dine  early ;  but  pray  take  refn 
if  you  need  it." 

I  declined  respectfully. 

"  Do  you  bring  letters  fi 
agent?" 

<(  I  have  a  parcel  in  my  tn 
which  will  be  here  immi 
What  magnificent  trees  P  I  n 
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igiio,  my  ejres  rWeted  upon  a  stately 
dnter,  which  were  about  a  hoDdred 
jiids  distant. 

**HaTe  you  beeu  accuBtomed  to 
tridon?"  a&ked  Mr  FainnaD,  taking 
m  notice  of  my  remark. 

"  I  have  not,  sir,  but  I  am  sure 
thftt  I  shall  be   delighted   with  the 
oeeopition.     I  have  always  thought 
»." 
''We  must  not  be  too  sauguine. 
Kothiiig  requires  more  delicate  baud- 
iig  thiA  the  mind  of  youth.     In  do 
kttneis  is  experience,  great  discern- 
M&t  and  tact,  so  nmch  needed  as  in 
dot  of  instruction." 
■*  Tes,  sir,  I  am  aware  of  it.** 
*'No  doubt,"  answered  Mr  Fair- 
■m  qoietly.     **  How  old  are  you  ?'* 
I  told  my  age»  and  blushed. 
**  WeU,  well/*  said  the  incumbent^ 
"  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  do.     You 
m  a  Cambridge  man,  Mr  Graham 
fritnme?'* 

*'  1  was  only  a  year,  sir,  at  the  uni- 
mitj.  Circumstances  prevented  a 
ksger  residence.  I  believe  I  roen- 
tiwed  the  fact  to  Mr  Graham." 

"  Oh  yee«  he  told  me  so.  You 
ibll  lee  the  boys  this  afternoon.  They 
as  ibe-hearted  lads«  and  much  may 
kedone  with  them.  There  are  six. 
Tvo  of  them  are  pretty  well  ad- 
vaaced.  They  read  Euripides  and 
Honee.  Is  Euripides  a  faTourite  of 
ywi?** 

"  He  is  tender,  pl^ntive,  and  pas- 
sooste,"  I  answered ;  **  but  perhaps  I 
ttj  be  pardoned  if  I  venture  to  pre- 
fer the  vigour  and  majesty  of  the  stern- 
fftrsfredian." 

''Yon  mean  you  like  ^schylus 
Wttcr.     Do  you  write  poetry,  Mr 
Stnkely  ?  Not  Latin  verses,  but  Eng- 
M  poetry.*' 
•*  1  do  not,  sir.** 

"Well,  I  am  glad  of  that.  It 
itrodL  me  that  you  did.  Will  you 
>ttllj  take  no  refreshment  ?  Are  you 
lotfatigned?*' 

"  Not  in  the  least,  sir.  This  lovely 
profpect,  for  one  who  has  seen  so  lit- 
tle of  nature  as  I  have,  is  refreshment 
cioagh  for  the  present.** 

'<  Ah,*'  said  Mr  Fairman,  sighing 
&iatly,  ''  you  will  get  accustomed  to 
k.  There  is  something  in  the  pros- 
Met,  but  more  in  your  own  mind. 
MM  of  our  poor  fellows  would  be 
CMfly  served  and  satisfied,  if  we  could 
M  tbmn  on  the  prospect.    But  if 


you  are  not  tired  you  shall  see  more 
of  it  if  you  will.  1  have  to  go  down 
to  the  village.  We  have  an  hour 
till  dinner-time.  Will  you  accom- 
pany me?'* 

"  With  pleasure,  sir,** 

*•  Very  well.'*  Mr  Fairman  then  rang 
the  bell,  and  the  servant  girl  came  in. 

"  Wheres  Miss  Ellen,  Mary  ? ** 
asked  the  incumbent. 

"  She  has  been  in  the  village  since 
breakfast,  sir.  Mrs  Barnes  sent  word 
that  she  was  ill,  and  Miss  took  her  the 
rice  and  eago  that  Dr  Mavhew  or- 
dered." 

"  Has  Warden  been  this  morning?** 

«  No,  sir." 

"  Fooli&h  fellow.  1*11  call  on  htm. 
Mary,  if  Cuthbert  the  fisherman 
comes,  give  him  that  bottle  of  port 
wine ;  but  tell  him  not  to  touch  a  drop 
of  it  himself.  It  is  for  his  sick  child, 
and  it  is  committing  robbery  to  take 
it.  Let  him  have  the  blanket  also 
that  was  looked  out  for  him." 

"  It's  gone,  sir.  Miss  sent  it  yes- 
terday.** 

•'  Very  well.  There  is  nothing 
more.   Now,  Mr  Stukely,  we  will  go." 

I  have  said  already  that  the  first 
opinion  which  I  formed  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  Mr  Fairman  was  not  a  flat- 
tering one.  Before  he  spoke  a  word, 
I  felt  disappointed  and  depressed. 
My  impression  after  our  short  con- 
versation W£8  worse  than  the  first. 
The  natural  effect  of  the  scene 
in  which  I  suddenly  found  myself, 
had  been  to  prepare  my  ever  too 
forward  spirit  for  a  man  of  enthu- 
siasm and  poetic  temperament.  Mr 
Fairman  was  many  degrees  removed 
from  warmth.  He  spoke  to  me  in 
a  sharp  tone  of  voice,  and  some- 
times, I  suspected,  with  the  intention 
of  mocking  me.  His  mannet,  when 
he  addressed  the  servant- girl,  was  not 
more  pleasing.  When  1  followed  him 
from  the  room,  I  regretted  the  haste 
with  which  I  had  accepted  my  ap- 
pointment ;  but  a  moment  afterwards 
I  entered  into  fairyland  again,  and 
the  passing  shadow  left  me  grateful 
to  Providence  for  so  much  real  en- 
joyment. We  descended  the  hill, 
and  for  a  time,  in  silence,  Mr  Fair- 
man  was  evidentlv  engaged  in  deep 
thought,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  disturb 
him.  Every  now  and  then  we  lighted 
upon  a  view  of  especial  beauty,  and  I 
was  on  the  point  of  expressing  my  uq« 
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bounded  admlratloD,  when  one  look  at 
my  cool  and  matter-of-fact  eompanion 
at  once  annoyed  and  stopped  mo. 

**  Yeg/*  said  Mr  Fairman  at  length, 
Btill  musing.  <<  It  is  Terr  diffienli— 
very  difficult  to  manage  toe  poor.  I 
wonder  if  they  are  grateful  at  heart. 
What  do  you  think,  Mr  Stukely  ?** 

<<  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  poor, 
sir,  but  praise." 

Mr  Fairman  looked  hard  at  me,  and 
smiled  unpleasantly. 

**  It  is  the  scenery,  I  suppose.  That 
will  make  you  praise  every  thing  for 
the  next  day  or  so.  It  will  not  do, 
though.  We  mutt  walk  on  our  feet, 
and  be  prosaic  in  this  world.  The 
poor  are  not  as  poets  paint  them,  nor 
IS  there  so  much  happiness  in  a  hovel 
as  they  would  lead  you  to  eipect.  The 
poets  are  like  you — they  have  nothing 
to  say  but  praise.  Ah,  me !  they  draw 
largely  on  their  imaginations." 

'<  I  do  not,  sir,  in  this  instance," 
I  answered,  somewhat  nettled.  *<  My 
most  valued  friends  are  in  the  hum- 
blest ranks  of  life.  I  am  proud  to  say 
so.  I  am  not  prepared  to  add,  that 
the  most  generous  of  men  are  the  most 
needy,  although  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
meet  with  sympathy  and  succour  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  much  in 
want  of  both  themselves." 

«<  I  believe  you,  Mr  Stukely,"  an- 
swered the  incumbent,  in  a  more  feel- 
ing tone.  "  I  am  not  fond  of  theories ; 
yet  that's  a  theory  with  whieh  i  would 
willingly  pass  through  life ;  but  it  will 
not  answer.  It  is  knocked  on  the  head 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Perhaps  it  is 
our  own  fault.  Wo  do  not  know  how 
to  reach  the  hearts,  and  edueate  the 
feelings  of  the  ignorant  and  helpless. 
Just  step  in  here." 

We  were  standing  before  a  hnt  at 
the  base  of  tlie  hill.  It  was  a  low 
dirty-looking  place,  all  roof,  with  a 
neglected  garden  snrroanding  it.  One 
window  was  in  the  eob-wall.  It  had 
been  ixed  there  originally,  doubtlees 
with  the  object  of  afibrding  light  to 
the  inmates  I  but  light,  not  being  essen- 
tial to  the  comfort  or  happiness  of  the 
present  tenants,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure excluded  by  a  namber  of  small 
rags  whieh  occupied  the  place  of  the 
diamond  panes  that  had  departed 
many  months  before.  A  child,  ill- 
dad,  in  fragments  of  clothes,  with 
long  and  dirtjr  hair,  nneleon  face,  and 
naked  feet,  eried  at  the  door,  and  lend 


talking  was  heard  within.  B 
man  knocked  with  bisknueklek 
entered,  and  a  gruff  voice  dea 
to  *'  come  in.*'  A  stout  felloi 
inrly  countenance  andunshave 
waa  sitting  over  an  apology  f\ 
and  a  fsmale  of  the  saB«  ag«  \ 
dition  was  near  him.  SIm 
unhappy  infant  in  her  anai 
melancholy  peakish  face,  not 
months  old,  looked  already  ci 
of  prevailing  misery.  Tlieie 
flooring  to  the  room,  which  04 
no  one  perfect  or  complete  a 
fumiinre,  but  symptuma  oi 
from  the  blanketless  bed  dowi 
solitary  coverless  saucepan, 
add,  that  the  man  who  sit  th 
degraded  father  of  the  house, 
measure  of  liquor  before  hi 
that  the  means  of  purchasing 
never  wanting,  however  imj 
charity  might  be  called  npon 
ply  the  starving  family  with  I 

The  man  did  not  rise  upon 
trance.  He  changed  eoloi 
slightly,  and  looked  more  igi 
surly,  or  tried  to  do  so. 

"  Well,  Jacob  Warden," 
incumbent,  **  you  are  detern 
brave  it  ont,  I  see.*'    The  fe 
not  answer. 

<<  When  I  told  you  yester 
your  idleness  and  bad  habi 
bringing  you  to  ruin,  you  ans 
/  was  a  liar,  I  then  said,  th 
yon-  were  sorry  for  having 
that  expression,  yon  might 
the  parsonage  and  tell  mo  u 
have  not  been  yet — I  am  gr 
say  it.  What  have  I  ever  doB 
Jaoob  Warden,  that  you  tk 
have  so  wickedly  ?  I  do  not  1 
to  humble  yourself  to  me,  bot 
have  been  glad  to  see  yoQ 
duty.  If  I  did  mine,  perhaps, 
give  you  up,  and  see  you  no  1 
I  fear  you  are  a  hardened  m 

*<  He  hasn't  had  no  woi 
month,"  said  the  wife,  in  a  toi 
braiding,  as  if  the  miniater  1 
the  wilful  cause  of  it. 

<«  And  whose  fauk  it  tl 
Warden  ?  There  hi  work  en 
sober  and  honest  men  in  th< 
Why  was  your  husband  tarn 
from  the  alquire's  ?  " 

'<  Why,  all  along  of  tbeai 
They  never  could  prove  It  • 
that's  one  thing— though  tiM; 
hard  enough." 


1M3.]  Culeb  Stukfli/, 

'*  Come,  comet  Mrs  Warden,  if 
jM  love  thit  Ban,  take  the  right 
viy  to  ihow  it.  Think  of  jour  chil* 
4riHi/ 

•<  Yes;  if  I  didn't— who  would,  1 
fkoM  like  to  know?  The  poor  are 
trodden  luder  foot." 

"  Not  Mth  Mn  Warden,  the  poor 
■e  taken  care  of,  if  they  are  deaerr- 
kg.  Qod  loves  the  poor,  and  eom- 
■Bods  OS  all  to  love  them.  Give  roe 
TMir  Bible  r"  The  woman  hesitated  a 
■ante,  and  then  answered— 

**  Newr  mind  the  Bible,  that  won't 
fst  ns  bread.** 

Give  me  your  Bible,  Mrs  W&r- 
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"  We  have  'nt  got  it.  What's  the 
w  of  keeping  a  Bible  in  the  house  for 
duldrsn  as  can*t  read,  when  they  are 
iryiDif  for  summat  to  eat  ? '' 

•«  You  have  sold  it,  then?" 

"WegotashitiiDgonit— that*sall." 

**  Have  you  ever  applied  to  ns  for 
food,  and  has  It  been  denied  you  ?  ** 

*'  Well,  I  don*t  kno  w.  The  servant 
ihiays  looka  grumpy  at  us  when  wo 
MBsa-beggtngiand  seoma  to  begrudge 
nsvery  mouthful.  It*s  all  very  well 
to  live  on  other  persons'  leavings.  I 
iuesay  yon  don't  give  us  what  you 
eoald  eat  yourselves. '* 

"  We  give  the  best  we  can  afford, 
Mn  Wanden,  and,  God  knows^  with 
10  lach  feeling  as  you  suppose.  How 
iitbe child?     Is  it  better?" 

"Yes,  no  thanks  to  Doctor  Maj- 
Imr  sither.** 

"Dklhenot  call,  then?" 

*<  Call  1  Yes,  but  he  made  me  tramp 
Is  Us  house  for  the  physio,  and  when 
W  puicd  the  cottage  the  other  day,  I 
ullsd  after  him ;  but  devil  a  bit  would 
Weome  baek.  We  might  have  died 
Int,  of  eonrse :  he  knows,  he  isn*t  paid, 
nd  what  does  he  care  ?" 

"  It  Is  verT  wrong  of  yon  to  talk  so. 
Fob  are  well  aware  that  he  was  hur* 
lyiag  to  a  ease  of  urgency,  and  could 
lot  be  detained.  He  visited  you  up- 
•itlie  following  day,  and  told  you  so." 

"  Oh  yes,  the  following  day  I 
Whit's  that  to  do  with  it?" 

**  Woman  *'  exolaimcd  Mr  Fairman, 
nlsBnlv,  "  my  heart  bleeds  for  those 
poor  children.  What  will  become  of 
tkem  with  tneh  an  example  before 
Mr  eyes?  I  can  say  no  more  to 
yen  than  I  have  repeated  a  hundred 
tiaei  before.  I  would  make  you 
hippy  Ib  Ihii  world  if  I  eould ;  I 
WMld  tav»  yoa.    Yon  forbid  me.    I 


would  be  your  true  friend,  and  you 
look  upon  me  as  an  enemy.  Heaven^ 
I  trust,  will  melt  your  heart !  What 
is  that  child  screaming  for?" 

**  What  I  she  hasn't  bad  a  blessed 
thing  to  day.  We  had  nothing  forher.** 

Mr  Fairman  took  some  biscuits  from 
bis  pockets,  and  placed  them  on  the 
table.  *'  Let  the  girl  come  in,  and 
eat,"  said  ho.  **  I  shall  send  you  some 
meat  from  the  village.  Warden,  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  I  feel 
your  wickedness.  I  did  expect  you  to 
come  to  the  parsonage  and  say  you 
were  sorry.  It  would  have  looked ' 
well,  and  I  should  have  liked  it.  You 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  help  you. 
It  is  most  distressing  to  see  you  both 
going  headlong  to  destruction.  May 
you  live  to  repent  I  I  shall  see  you 
again  this  evening,  and  I  will  speak 
to  you  alone.  Come,  Mr  Stukely, 
our  timo  is  getling  short." 

The  incumbent  spoke  rapidly,  and 
seemed  affected.  I  looked  at  him,  and 
could  hardly  believe  him  to  be  the 
cold  and  unimpassioned  man  that  I 
had  at  lintt  imagined  him. 

We  pursued  our  way  towards  the 
village. 

**  There,  sir,"  said  the  minister  in  a 
quick  tone  of  voice,  **  what  is  the 
beautiful  prospect,  and  what  are  the 
noble  trees,  to  the  heart  of  that  man  ? 
What  have  they  to  do  at  all  with 
man's  morality  ?  Had  those  people 
never  seen  a  shrub  or  flower,  could 
they  have  been  more  impenetrable, 
more  insolent  and  suspicious,  or 
steeped  in  vice  much  deeper?  That 
man  wants  only  opportunity,  a  large 
sphere*  of  action,  and  the  variety  of 
crime  and  motive  that  are  to  be  found 
amongst  congregated  masses  of  man- 
kind, to  heeomo  a  monster.  His  pas- 
sions and  his  vices  are  as  wilful  and 
as  strong  as  those  of  any  man  born 
and  bred  in  the  sinks  of  a  great  city. 
They  have  fewer  outlets,  less  capabi- 
lity of  mischief.— and  there  is  the  dif- 
ference." 

I  ventured  no  remark,  and  the  ia- 
curabent,  after  a  short  pause,  conti- 
nued in  a  milder  strain. 

<<  I  may  be,  after  all,  weak  and  inef- 
ficient. Doubtless  great  delioacy  and 
caution  aro  required.  Heavenly 
truths  are  not  to  be  administered  to 
these  as  to  the  refined  and  willing. 
The  land  must  be  ploughedi  or  it  is 
useless  to  sow  the  seed,  Am  I  not, 
perhaps,  an  unskilful  labourer?" 
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Mr  Fairmaii  stopped  at  the  fi»t 
house  in  the  village-— the  prettiest  of 
the  half  dozen  myrtle-coTered  cot- 
tages before  alluded  to.  Here  he 
tapped  softly*  and  a  gentle  foot  that 
seemed  to  know  the  visitor  hastened 
to  admit  him. 

*<  Well,  Marj»*'  said  the  minister, 
glancing  round  the  room — a  clean 
and  happy- looldng  room  it  was— . 
«  Where's  Michael?" 

**  He  is  ^ney  sir,  as  you  bade  him» 
to  make  it  up  with  Cousin  Willett. 
He  couldn't  rest  easy*  sir«  since  you 
told  him  that  it  was  no  use  coming  to 
church  so  long  as  he  bore  malice.  He 
won*t  be  long,  sir." 

Mr  Fairman  smiled;  and  cold  as  his 
grey  eye  might  be,  it  did  not  seem  so 
steady  now. 

**  Mary,  that  is  good  of  him ;  tell 
him  his  mini^ter  b  pleased.  How  is 
work  with  him?" 

"  He  has  enough  to  do,  to  carry 
him  to  the  month's  end,  sir." 

"  Then  at  the  month^s  end,  Mary, 
let  him  come  to  the  parsonage.  I 
have  something  for  him  there.  But 
we  can  wait  till  then.  Have  you  seen 
the  itinerary  preacher  since  ?'* 

"  It  is  not  his  time,  sir.  He 
didn't  promise  to  come  till  Monday 
week." 

**  Do  neither  you  nor  Michael  speak 
with  him»  nor  listen  to  his  public 
preachings.  I  mean,  regard  him  not 
as  one  having  authority.  I  speak  so- 
lemnly, and  with  a  view  to  your  eter- 
nal peace.     Do  not  forget.* 

Every  honse  was  visited,  and  in  all, 
opportunity  was  found  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  benevolent  feelings  by 
which  the  incumbent  was  manifestly 
actuated.  He  lost  no  occasion  of  af- 
fording his  flock  sound  instruction  and 
good  advice.  It  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed for  an  instant  that  their  real  wel- 
fare, temporal  and  everlasting,  lay 
deeply  in  his  heart.  I  was  struck  by 
one  distinguishing  feature  in  his  mode 
of  dealing  with  his  people ;  it  was  so 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  and  practice 
01  Mr  Clayton,  and  of  those  who  were 
connected  with  him.  With  the  lat- 
ter, a  certain  degree  of  physical  fer- 
vour, and  a  conventional  peculiarity 
of  expression,  were  insisted  upon  and 
accepted  as  evidences  of  grace  and  re- 
newed life.  With  Mr  Fairman,  nei- 
ther acquired  heat,  nor  the  more  easi- 
ly acquired  jargon  of  a  cliquOf  were 
taken  into  account.     He  rather  re- 


pressed than  encouraged  the 
ence ;  but  be  was  deiiroaa^  i 
eager,  to  establish  rectitude 
duct  and  purity  of  feeling  In 
ciples  around  him :  these  wei 
tangible  witnesses  of  the  ope 
that  celestial  Spirit  before  wh 
the  mists  of  simulation  and  de 
unresistingly  away.  I  could 
remarking,  however,  that  i 
cottage  the  same  injunction  w 
in  respect  of  the  itinerant ;  t 
solemnity  of  manner  accompi 
command ;  the  same  importi 
attached  to  its  obedience, 
seemed  to  me,  fresh  from  tl 
of  Mr  Clayton,  something  of 
and  uncharitableness  in  all 
did  not  hint  at  this  effect  u 
own  mind,  nor  did  I  inquire 
motives  of  the  minister.  I 
pleased ;  but  I  said  nothing 
Mr  Fairman  read  my  very  tl 
he  addressed  me  on  the  8ubje< 
before  the  door  of  the  last  coti 
closed  upon  us* 

*'  Bigoted  and  narrow-mim 
the  terms,  Mr  Stukely,  by  w 
extremely  liberal  would  chai 
the  line  of  conduct  which  1 1 
pelled  by  duty  to  pursue, 
be  frightened  by  harsh  temu 
the  pastor  of  these  people,  a 
decide  and  act  for  them.  I  i 
shepherd,  and  must  be  faithfu 
and  ignorant,  and  unripe  in  ju 
and  easily  deceived  by  the  ah 
counterfeits  of  truth  as  the  i 
are,  is  it  for  me  to  hand  then 
perplexity  and  risk  ?  They  ai 
believers,  and  are  contented, 
worship  God,  and  are  atpeaei 
know  their  lot,  and  do  not  mi 
it.  Is  it  right  that  they  tl 
disturbed  with  the  religiom 
ences  and  theological  subtletii 
have  already  divided  into  iDnn 
sects  the  universal  family  o 
tians  whom  God  made  one  ? 
or  merciful  to  whisper  into  tl 
the  plausible  reasons  of  disaaU 
envy,  and  complaining,  to  w 
uninformed  of  all  classes  but 
gerly  listen  ?  I  have  ever  fe 
religious  and  the  political  pr 
dist  united  in  the  same  ini! 
The  man  who  proposes  to  I 
pie  to  improve  his  creed,  i 
to  point  out  the  way  to  better 
dition.  He  succeeds  in  n 
him  unhappy  in  bothy  and  I 
leaves  him*    So  would  thto  n 
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I  would  nther  die  for  my  people,     affable  and  well-bred.     Tbey  treated 


than  tamely  give  them  over  to  their 

misery/' 
A  tali,  ftoot,  weather-beaten  roan, 

!■  the  coarse  dress  of  a  fisherman,  de- 

Keading  the  hill»  intercepted  our  way. 

k  was  the  man   Cathbert,  already 

MBtioned   by    Mr    Fairman.      He 

tMKbed  his  sonthwestor  to  the  in- 

eaabent. 
**  How  is  the  boy,  Ciithbert  ?"  ask- 

•d  dw  minister^  stopping  at  the  same 

■oment. 

'*  All  bat  well,  sir.  Doctor  May- 
\kw  don*t  mean  to  come  again.  It's 
lU  along  of  them  nourishments  that 
Kn  EUen  sent  us  down.  The  Doc- 
tor lajs  he  must  have  died  without 

«  Well,  Cathbert,  I  trust  that  we 
dull  find  yon  grateful.'* 

<*  Grateful,  sir!**  exclaimed  the 
■SD.  '*  If  ever  I  forget  what  yon 
luT0  done  for  that  poor  child,  1  hope 

the  breath "    The  brawny  fisher- 

aan  could  say  no  more.  His  eyes 
filed  suddenly  with  tears,  and  he  held 
4ovn  his  head,  ashamed  of  them.  He 
kid  no  eanse  to  be  so. 

"  Be  honest  and  industrious,  Cuth- 
btrt;  give  that  boy  a  good  example. 
Teseh  him  to  love  his  God,  and  his 
Mighbour  as  himself.  That  will  be 
pititude  enough,  and  more  than  pay 
Mill  Ellen.** 

*'riltrytodoit,sir.  God  bless  you  I*' 

We  said  little  till  we  reached  the 
panonage  agidn  ;  but  before  I  re-en- 
tered its  gate  the  Reverend  Walter 
Fairman  had  risen  in  my  esteem,  and 
eeiMd  to  be  considered  a  cold  and 


the  incumbent  with  marked  respect, 
and  behaved  towards  their  new  teacher 
with  the  generous  kinduess  and  free- 
dom of  true  young  gentlemen.  The 
two  eldest  boys  might  be  fifteen  years 
of  age.  The  remaining  four  could 
not  have  reached  their  thirteenth  year. 
In  the  afternoon  I  had  the  scholars  to 
myself.  The  incumbent  retired  to  his 
library,  and  left  us  to  pass  our  first 
day  in  removing  the  restraint  that  was 
the  natural  accompaniment  of  our  dif- 
ferent positions,  and  in  securing  our 
intimacy.  I  talked  of  the  scenery,  and 
found  willing  listeners.  They  under- 
stood me  better  than  their  master,  for 
they  were  worshippers  themselves. 
They  promised  to  show  me  lovelier 
spots  than  any  I  had  met  with  yet ;  sa- 
cred cornersykno  wn  only  to  themselves, 
down  by  the  sea,  where  the  arbute 
and  laurustinus  grew  like  trees,  and 
children  of  the  ocean.  Then  there  were 
villages  near,  more  beautiful  even  than 
their  own ;  one  that  lay  in  the  lap  of  a 
large  hill,  with  the  sea  creeping  round, 
or  rolling  at  its  feet  like  tbunder, 
sometimes.  What  lanes,  too,  Miss 
Fairman  knew  of!  She  would  take 
me  into  places  worth  the  looking  at ; 
and  oh,  what  drawings  she  had  made 
from  them !  Their  sisters  had  bought 
drawings,  and  paid  very  dearly  for 
them  too,  that  were  not  half  so  finely 
done  I  They  would  ask  her  to  show 
me  her  portfolio,  and  she  would  do  it 
directly,  for  she  was  the  kindest  crea- 
ture living.  It  was  not  the  worst 
trait  in  the  disposition  of  these  boys, 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  subject  of 

Boleelnig  man.  conversation,  or  from  whatever  point 

We  dined ;  the  party  consisting  of    we  might  start  in  our  discourse,  they 

the  incumbent,  the  six  students,  and     found  pleasure  in  making  all  things 


•yielf.  The  daughter,  the  only 
ttigbter  and  child  of  Mr  Fairman, 
vlu)  was  himself  a  widower,  had  not 
ictarned  from  the  cottage  to  which 
ibe  had  been  called  in  the  morning. 
It  was  necessary  that  a  female  should 
be  in  constant  attendance  upon  the 
aged  invalid  ;  a  messenger  had  been 
wBipatched  to  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage for  an  experienced  nurse ;  and 
BBtil  her  arrival  Miss  Fairman  would 
permit  no  one  but  herself  to  under- 
Ule  the  duties  of  the  sick  chamber, 
h  was  on  this  account  that  we  were 
diprived  of  the  pleasure  of  her  socie- 
tyi  for  her  accustomed  seat  was  at  the 
Wad  of  her  fAther*8  table.  I  was 
plaaaed  with  the  pnpils.    They  were 
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bear  towards  the  honour  and  renown 
of  their  young  mistress.  The  scenery 
was  nothing  without  Miss  fairman 
and  her  sketches.  The  house  was 
dull  without  her,  and  the  singing  in 
the  church,  if  she  were  ill  and  absent, 
was  as  different  as  could  be.  There 
were  the  sweetest  birds  that  could  be, 
heard  warbling  in  the  high  trees  that 
lined  the  narrow  roads  ;  but  at  Miss 
Fairman*s  window  there  was  a  night- 
ingale that  beat  them  all.  The  day 
wore  on,  and  I  did  not  see  the  gene- 
ral favourite.  It  was  dusk  when  she 
reached  the  parsonage,  and  then  she 
retired  immediately  to  rest,  tired  from 
the  labours  of  the  day.  The  friend 
of  the  family,  Doctor  Mayhew,  had 
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accompanied  Miss  Fairman  home ;  ed  a  deeanter  of  wine  l)efore  me.   Hi 

he  remained  with  the  incnmbent,  and  own  glass  of  port  was  nntooched 

I  continued  with  mj  young  compa*  and  be  looked  serious  and  dejcted. 

nions  until  their  bedtime.      They  de-  ''  Well,   sir«   how    does    LfOndo 

parted,  leaving  me  their  bookstand  look?'*  enquired  the  doctor;   "at 

tlien  1  took  a  survey  of  the  work  that  the  folks  as  mad  as  they  used  to  be 

was  before  me.     My  duties  were  to  What  new  iuTcntion  is  the  rage  now 

commence  on  the  following  day,  and  What  bubble  is  going  to  burst  ?   Whi 

our  first  subject  was  the  tragedy  of  lord  committed  forgery  last  ?     Wli 

Hecuba,     How  very  grateful  did   I  was  the  last  woman  murdered  befoi 

feel  for  the  sound  instruction  which  I  you  started  ?  *' 

had  received  in  early  life  from  my  re-  I  confessed  my  inability  to  answe 

▼ored  pains-taking  tutor,  for  the  solid  "  Well,  never  mind.     There  isn 

groundwork  that  lie  had  establidhed,  much  lost.     I  am  almost  ashamed  < 

and  for  the  rational  mode  of  tuition  old  England,  that's  the  truth  on*t. 

which  he  had  from  tlie  first  adopted,  have  given  over  reading  the  new, 

From  the  moment  that  he  undertook  papers,  for  they  are  about  as  full  < 

to  cultivate  and  inform  the  youthful  horrors  as  Miss   WhatVher-name 

intellect,   this  became  itself  an   ac-  tales  of  the  lufernals.     What  an  %% 

tivo  instrument  in  the  attainment  of  this  is !    all  crime  and  fanaticisn 

knowledge— not,  as  is  so  often  the  Every  man  and  everything  is  on  tfc 

case,  the  mere  idle  depositary  of  en-  rush.    Come,  Fairman,  take  your  win* 

cumbering  worcli.     It  was  little  that  Mr  Fairman  sat  gazing  on  the  fir 

he  required  to  be  gained  by  rote,  for  quietly,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  n 

he  regarded  all  acquisitions  as  useless  quest.      **  People*s  heads,"   contim 

in  which  the  understanding  had  not  ed  the    medical    gentleman,  "  seei 

the  chiefest  share.     He  was  pleased  turned  topsy-turvy.      Dear  me,  ho' 

to  communicate  facts,  and  anxious  to  difierent  it  was  in  my  time  J     Whj 

discover,  from  examination,  that  the  men  are  about,  I  can't  think.     Tl 

principles  which  they  contained  had  very  la^t  newspaper  I  rend  had  a 

been  accurately  seen  and  understood,  advertisement  that  I  should  as  aoo 

Then  no  labour  and  perseverance  on  have  expected  to  see  there  when  m 

his  part  were  deemed  too  great  for  father  was  alive,  as  a  ship  sailin 

his  pupil,  and  the  business  of  his  life  along  this  coast  keel  upwards.     To 

became  his  first  pleasure.      In  the  saw  it,  Fafrman.     It  was  just  undi 

study  of  Greek,  for  which  at  an  early  the  Everlasting   Life   Pill  advertiti 

age  I  evinced  great  aptitude,  I  learnt  ment ;  and  announced  that  the  Ri 

the  structure  of  the  language  and  its  verend  Mr  Somebody  would  prcac 

laws  from  the  keen  observations  of  on  the  Sunday  following,  at  some  eoi 

my  master,  whose  rules  were  drawn  venticle,  when  the  public  wereiovftc 

from  the  classic  work  before  us — ra-  to  listen  to  him — and  that  the  doo! 

ther  than  from  grammars.     To  this  would  bo  opened  half  an  hour  earlit 

hour   I  retain  the  information  thus  than    usual    to    prevent    squeezing 

obtained,  and  at  no  period  of  my  life  That's  modem  religion,  and  it  lool 

have  I  ever  had  greater  cause  for  as  much  like  ancient  play-acting  i 

thankfulness*  than  when,  after  many  two  peas.     Where  will  these  mard 

months  of  idleness  and  neglect,  with  a  ing  days  of  improvement  bring  ai  t 

view  to  purchase  bread  I  opened,  not  at  last?*' 

without  anxiety,  my  book  again,  and  '*  Tell    me,    Mayhew,**    said    If! 

found  that  time    had  not  impaired  Fairman,  ''does  it  not  surprise  yc 

my  knowledge,  and  that  light  shone  that  a  gr^rl  of  her  age  should  be  i 

brightly  on  the  pages,  as  it  did  of  old.  easily  fatigued  ?** 

Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  I  **  My  dear  friend,  that  makes  tl 

was  invited  to  the  study  of  Mr  Fair-  sixth  time  of  asking.     Let  us  ho| 

man.     Doctor  Mayhew  was  still  with  that  it  will  be  the  last.     I  don*t  kno 

him,  and  I  was  introduced  to  the  phy-  what  you  mean  by  *so  easity  *  fatigoft 

sician  as  the  teacher  newly  arrived  The  poor  girl  has  been  in  the  vilUi 

from   London.      The  doctor  was  a  all  day,  fomenting  and  poulticiDg  d 

stout  good-humoured   gentleman  of  Mrs  Barnes,  and  if  it  bad  been  u 

the  middle  height,  with  a  cheerful  girl  but  herself,  she  would  have  bee 

and    healthy -looking    countenance,  tired  out  long  before.      Make  jot 

He  was,  in  truth,  a  jovial  man,  as  mind  easy.     I  have  sent  the  naogbt 

well  as  a  ^reat  snuff- taker.    The  in-  p>iss  to  bed,  and  she*]l  be  as  ftetb  as 

cumbent  offered  me  a  chair^  and  pUc-  toto  Vu  Wie  mwtvVtk^r 
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"  Sbe  matt  keep  her  ezertioni  with- 
io  proper  bonndt,"  contiDued  the  in- 
cmDbnDt.  **  I  am  lure  she  has  not 
ttrcBffth  eaongh  to  carry  out  her 
good  intentions.  I  hare  watched  her 
■UTowly,  and  cannot  be  mistaken/* 

<*Yoa  do  wrong,  then,  Fairman. 
Aniious  watching  creates  fear,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  it. 
When  we  have  anything  like  a  bad 
BTrnptom,  it  is  time  to  get  uneasy.'* 

**  Yes,  but  what  do  you  call  a  bad 
lynptoro.  Doctor?** 

"  Why,  I  call  your  worrying  your- 
self into  tidgets,  and  teazing  mo  into 
to  ill  temper,  a  shocking  symptom  of 
bid  behaviour.  If  it  continue,  you 
BQSt  take  a  doze.  Come,  my  friend, 
let  me  prescribe  that  glass  of  good 
oM  port.  It  does  credit  to  the  cloth.*' 
"Seriously,  May  lie  w,  hare  you 
M?er noticed  the  short,  hacking  cough 
that  sometimes  troubles  her?" 

"  Yes ;  I  noticed  it  last  January  for 
the  space  of  one  week,  when  there 
vu  not  a  person  within  ten  miles  of 
jou  who  waa  not  either  hacking,  as 
jm  call  it,  or  blowing  his  nose  from 
■oming  till  night.  The  dear  child 
kid  a  cold,  and  so  had  you,  and  I,  and 
nnybody  else." 
"And  that  sudden  flush,  too  ?'* 
"  Why,  you'll  be  complaining  of  the 
Usom  on  the  peach  next!  That's 
^Uh,  and  nothing  else,  take  my 
ton!  for  it." 

**  I  am,  perhaps,  morbidly  appre- 
keisiTe ;  but  1  cannot  forget  her  poor 
■otiwr.  You  attended  her,  Mayhew, 
wi  you  know  how  suddenly  that 
ciBs  upon  us.  Poor  Ellen!  what 
iboald  I  do  without  her!" 

"  Fairman,  Join  me  in  wishing  suc- 
ttn  to  our  young  friend  here.     Mr 
Btakely,  here*s  your  good  health ;  and 
neeess  and    happiness  attend  you. 
Tnall  find  little  society  here  ;  but  it 
k  of  the  right  sort,  I  can  tell  you. 
Yon  must  make  yourself  at  home." 
The  minister  became  more  cheerful, 
ttd  an  hoar  passed  in  pleasant  con- 
versation.    At  ten  o*cloek,  the  horse 
^  Doctor  Mayhew  was  brought  to  the 
pie,  and  the  gentleman  departed  in 
peat   good  -  humour.     Almost  im- 
■sdiately  afterwards,  the  incumbent 
fciwself  conducted  me  to  my  sleeping 
apirtaient,  and  I  was  not  loth  to  get 
■f  tvtt.    I  fell  asleep  with  the  beauti- 
M  Tillage  floating  before  my  weary 
^M,  and  the  flrst  day  of  my  residence 
■t  the  panonago  closed  peacefully 
^n  me. 
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It  was  at  the  breakfast  table  on  the 
succeeding  morning  that  I  beheld  the 
daughter  of  the  incumbent,  the  favour- 
ite and  companion  of  my  pupils,  and 
mistress  of  the  house — a  maiden  in 
her  twentieth  year.     She  was  simply 
and  artlessly  attired,  gentle  and  re- 
tiring in  demeanour,  and  femininely 
sweet  rather  than  beautiful  in  expres- 
sion.    Her  figure  was  ^lender,   her 
▼oice  soft  and  musical ;  her  hair  light 
brown,  and  worn  plain  across  a  fore- 
head white  as  marble.  The  eye- brows 
which  arched  the  small,  rich,  hazel 
eyes  were  delicately  drawn,  and  the 
slightly  aquiline  nose    might    have 
formed  a  study  for  an  artist.     With 
the  exception,  however,  of  this  last- 
named  feature,  there  was  little  in  the 
individual  lineaments  of  the  face  to 
surprise  or  rivet  the  observer.     Ex- 
treme  simplicity,  and  perfect  inno- 
cence— these  were  stamped  upon  the 
countcnauce,  and  were  its  charm.    It 
was  a  strange  feeling  that  possessed 
me  when  I  first  gazed  upon  her  through 
the   chaste    atmosphere    that    dwelt 
around  her.     It  was  degradation  deep 
and  unatfected— a  sense  of  shame  and 
undeservedness.     I  remembered  with 
self-abhorrence  the  relation  that  had 
existed  between  the  unhappy  Emma 
and  myself,  aud  the  enormity  and 
disgrace  of  my  offence  never  looked 
80  great  as  now,  and  here — in  the 
bright  presence  of  unconscious  purity. 
She  reassured  and  welcomed  me  with 
a  natural  smile,  and  pursued  her  oc- 
cupation with  quiet  cheerfulness  and 
unconstraint.     I  did  not  wonder  that 
her  father  loved  her,  and  entertained 
the  thought  of  losiug  her  with  fear ; 
for,  young  and  gentle  as  she  was,  she 
evinced  wisdom  and  age  in  her  deep 
sense  of  duty,  and  in  the  government 
of  her  happy  home.      Method  and 
order  waited  on  her  doings,  and  sweet- 
ness and  tranquillity — the  ease  and 
dignity  of  a  matron  elevating  and 
upholding  the  maiden*s  native  mo- 
desty.    And  did  she  not  love  her  sire 
as  ardently  ?     Yes,  if  her  virgin  soul 
spoke  faithfully  in  every  movement  of 
her  guileless  face.     Yes,  if  there  bo 
troth  in  tones  that  strike  the  heart  to 
thrill  it— in  thoughU  that  write  their 
meaning  in  the  watchful  eye,  in  words 
that  issue  straight  from  the  fount  of 
love,  in  acts  that  do  not  bear  one 
shade  of  seltish  purpose.     It  was  not 
a  labour  of  time  to  learn  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  child,  her  peace  and 
happiness,  were  merged  in  those  of 
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the  fond  parent.  Ho  was  every  thing 
to  hor,  as  she  to  him.  She  had  uu 
brother — he  no  wife:  these  natural 
channels  of  affection  cut  away»  the 
stream  was  strong  and  deep  that  flowed 
into  each  other*s  hearts.  Mj  first 
interview  with  the  young  lady  was 
necessarily  limited.  I  would  gladly 
have  prolonged  it.  The  morning  was 
passed  with  my  pupils,  and  my  mind 
stole  often  from  the  work  before  me 
to  dwell  upon  the  face  and  form  of 
her,  whom,  as  a  sister,  I  could  have 
doatod  on  and  cherished.  How  happy 
I  should  have  been,  I  deemed,  if  I 
had  been  so  blessed.  Useless  reflec* 
tion  !  and  yet  pleased  was  I  to  dwell 
upon  it,  and  to  welcome  its  .return,  as 
often  as  it  recurred.  At  dinner  wo 
met  again.  To  be  admitted  into  her 
presence  seemed  the  reward  for  my 
morning  toil — a  privilege  rather  than 
a  right.  What  labour  was  too  great 
for  the  advantage  of  such  moments  ? 
—moments  indeed  they  were,  and 
less — flashes  of  time,  that  were  not 
here  before  they  had  disappeared. 
We  exchanged  but  few  words.  I  was 
still  oppressed  with  the  conviction  of 
my  own  unworthioess,  and  wondered 
if  she  could  read  in  my  burning  face 
the  history  of  shame.  How  she  must 
avoid  and  despise  me,  thought  I,  when 
she  has  discovered  all,  and  how  bold 
and  wicked  it  was  to  darken  the  light 
in  which  she  lived  with  the  guilt  that 
was  a  part  of  me !  Not  the  less  did  I 
experience  this  when  she  spoke  to  me 
with  kindness  and  unreserve.  The 
feeling  grew  in  strength.  I  was  con- 
scious of  deceit  and  fraud,  and  could 
not  shake  the  knowledge  off.  I  was 
taking  mean  advantage  of  her  con- 
fidence, assuming  a  character  to  which 
I  had  no  claim,  and  listening  to  the 
accents  of  innocence  and  virtue  with 
the  equanimity  of  one  good  and  spot- 
less as  herself.  In  the  afternoon  the 
young  students  resumed  their  work. 
When  it  was  over,  we  strolled  amongst 
the  hills ;  and,  at  the  close  of  a  de- 
lighful  walk,  found  ourselves  in  the 
enchanting  village.  Here  we  encoun- 
tered Miss  Fairman  and  the  incum- 
bent, and  we  returned  home  in  com- 
pany. In  one  short  hour  we  reached 
it.  How  many  hours  have  passed 
since  that  was  ravished  from  the  hand 
of  Time,  and  registered  in  the  tena- 
cious memory!  Years  have  floated 
by,  and  silently  have  dropped  into  the 
boundless  sea^  anbeeded^  unregretted; 


and  these  few  minutes — Mcre< 
— live  and  linger  in  the  wc 
mercy  it  may  be,  to  lighten 
lonely  hearth,  or  save  the  w 
head  from  drooping.  The  a 
one  golden  hour  shall  hover  1 
a  life,  and  shed  glory  where  fa 
What  are  the  unfruitful*  an 
bered  years  that  rush  along,  fi 
ing  mortality  with  their  fatal  i 
an  instant  in  eternity!  What 
moments  loaded  with  passion, 
and  never-dying — year«,  age 
earth !  Away  with  the  divii 
time,  whilst  one  short  breal 
smallest  particle  or  measure  o 
tion,  shall  outweigh  ages.  Br 
and  silent  is  the  dewy  eve.  1 
a  host  of  glittering  clouds  behi 
the  sun  stalks  down,  and  les 
emerald  hills  in  deeper  green 
lambs  are  skipping  on  the  pa 
shepherd  as  loth  to  lead  thei 
as  they  to  go.  The  labourer  fa 
his  work,  and  whistles  his  wa 
The  minister  has  much  of  gc 
wise  to  say  to  his  young  familj 
hear  the  business  of  the  day 
guardian  draws  the  morale  a 
them  think  it  over.  Upon  m 
bear  his  child,  the  fairest  obJM 
twilight  group.  She  tells  me  1 
of  this  charmed  spot,  and  tl 
old  tales  that  are  as  old  aa  tl 
church  beneath  us:  she  smil 
speaks  of  joys  amongst  the  h 
norant  of  the  tearful  eye  ani 
bing  heart  beside  her,  that  < 
with  new-  found  bliss,  and  cani 
their  weight  of  happiness. 

Another  day  of  natural  gla 
and  then  the  Sabbath ;  this 
cheerful  and  inspiriting  than.i 
ceding.  The  sun  shone  fair  u 
ancient  church,  and  made  its  n 
gray  stones  sparkle  and  lool 
again.  The  dark-green  ivy  ' 
many  a  year  has  clung  therej 
no  longer  sad  and  sombre*  1 
and  lively  as  the  newest  of  tl 
bom  leaves  that  smiled  on  e¥i 
The  inhabitants  of  the  seda 
lage  were  already  a -foot  ir 
proceeded  from  the  parsonai 
men  and  women  from  adjac 
lages  were  on  the  road  to  joli 
The  deep- toned  bell  pealed  u 
and  sanctified  the  vale ;  for  il 
strikes  deeply  ever  on  the  br 
of  nature.  Willows  and  yt 
shelter  the  graves  of  the  depai 
lagers,  and  the  living  wend  Ifa 
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beneath  thtOy  labdned  to  serioosnessy 
it  may  be»  bj  the  breathless  voice  that 
dvdU  Id  every  well  -  remembered 
■MMmd.  There  is  Dot  one  who  does 
not  earrj  oq  his  brow  the  thoughts 
that  best  become  it  now.  All  are  well 
dresied*  all  look  cleanly  and  content- 
ed. The  children  are  with  their  pa- 
rents, their  natural  and  best  instruc- 
tors. Whom  should  they  love  so 
well  ?  To  whom  is  honour  due  if  not 
to  them  }  The  village  owns  no  school 
to  disannul  the  tie  of  blood,  to  warp 
tnd  weaken  the  affection  that  holds 
then  well  together. 
All  was  quietness  and  decorum  in 

the  houfe  of  prayer.     Every  earnest 

ne  was  fixed,  not  upon  Mr  Fairman, 

Vut  00  the  book  from  which  the  peo- 
ple prayed,  in  which  they  found  their 

own  good  thoughts  portrayed,  their 

pious  wishes  told,  their  sorrow  and 

fpeotance  in  clearest  form  described. 

Every  bumble  penitent  was  on  his 

knees.     With  one  voice,   loud  and 

heartfelt,  came  the  responses  which 

tpoke  the  people*s  acquiescence  in  all 

tbe  pastor  urged  and  prayed  on  their 

Whalf.     The  worship  over,  Mr  Fair- 
Ban  addressed  his  congregation,  se- 
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gives  the  meanest  of  us  a  dignity  that 
no  earthly  honours  can  supply;  a  dig- 
nity that  it  becomes  the  first  and  last 
of  us  by  every  means  to  cherish  and 
support.     Is  it  not,  my  friends,  de- 
grading, fearful  to  know  that  we  bear 
about  with  us  the  very  image  of  our 
God,  and  that  we  are  acting  worse 
than  the  very  brutes  of  the  field  ?    Do 
yourselves  justice.    Be  pure — pure  in 
mind  and  body.     Be  honest,  in  word 
and  deed.     Be  loving  to  one  another. 
Crnsh  every  wish  to  do  evil,  or  to 
speak  harshly ;  be  brothers,  and  feel 
that  you  are  working  out  the  wi^hes 
of  a  benevolent  and  loving  Father, 
who  has  created  you  for  love,  and 
smiles  upon  you  when  you  do  his  bid- 
ding."    There  was  more  to  this  effect, 
but  nothing  need  be  added  to  explain 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  his  discourse. 
His  congregation  could  not  mistake 
his  meaning ;   they  could  not  fail  to 
profit  by  it,  if  reason  was  not  proof 
against  the  soundest  argument.     As 
quietly  as,  and,  if  it  bo  possible,  more 
seriously  than,  they  entered  the  church, 
did  the  small  band  of  worshippers,  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  retire  from  it. 
Could  it  be  my  fancy,  or  did  the  wife 


leeting  his  subject  from  the  lesson  of    in  truth  cling  closer  to  her  husband-— 
t^  day,  and  fitting  his  words  to  the     the  father  clasp  his  little  boy  more 


ctpadiies  of  those  who  listened.  Let 
|M  particularly  note,  that  whilst  the 
uwumhent  pointed  distinctly  to  the 
erou  as  the  only  ground  of  a  sinner's 
^Mb  he  insuted  upon  good  works  as 
^necessary  and  essential  accompani- 
Bttot  of  his  faith.  **  Do  not  tel}  me, 
By  dear  friends,**  he  said,  at  the  con- 
duion  of  his  address — **  do  not  tell 
■0  that  yoa  believe,  if  your  daily  life 
ii  onworthy  a  believer.     I  will  not 


firmly  in  his  hand  ?  Did  neighbour 
nod  to  neighbour  more  eagerly  as  they 
parted  at  the  churchyard  gate — did 
every  look  and  movement  of  the  many 
groups  bespeak  a  spirit  touched,  a 
mind  reproved?  1  may  not  say  so, 
for  my  own  heart  was  melted  by  the 
scene,  and  might  mislead  my  judg- 
ment. There  was  a  second  service  in 
the  afternoon.  This  concluded,  we 
walked  to  the  sea- beach.  In  the  even- 


Inat  yon.     What  is  your  belief,  if    ing  Mr  Fairman  related  a  connected 


^^n  heart  if  busy  in  contrivances  to 
fTsneach  your  neighbour  ?     What  is 
itf  if  your  mind  is  filled  with  envy, 
Bilice,  hatred,  and  revenge  ?     What 
If  yoa  are  given  over  to  disgraceful 
w— to  dmnkenness  and  debauchery  ? 
Whatif  yoQ  are  ashamed  to  speak  the 
Ml,  and  are  willing  to  become  a 
Ktf  ?    I  tell  you,  and  I  have  warrant 
for  what  I  say,  that  your  conduct  one 
tovards  another  must  be  straightfor- 
ward, honest,  generous,  kind,  and  af- 
foetionatey  or  you  cannot  be  in  a  safe 
ttd  happy  state.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
nlfsi  to  be  so ;  for  if  you  are  poor 
lad  laboariog  meo,  yoa  have  an  im- 
■Mftai  soul  within  yon,  and  it  is  your 
gmtett  oniainettt.    It  b  that  which 


history  from  the  Old  Testament, 
whilst  the  pupils  tracked  his  progress 
on  their  maps,  and  the  narrative  be- 
came a  living  thing  in  their  remem- 
brances. Serious  conversation  then 
succeeded ;  to  this  a  simple  prayer, 
and  the  day  closed,  sweetly  and  calmly, 
as  a  day  might  close  in  Paradise. 

The  events  of  the  following  month 
partook  of  the  character  of  those  al- 
ready glanced  at.  The  minister  was 
unremitting  in  his  attendance  upon 
his  paribhioners,  and  no  day  passed 
during  which  something  had  not  been 
accomplished  for  their  spiritual  im- 
provement or  worldly  comfort.  His 
loving  daughter  was  a  handmaid  at 
hia  Bide,  ministering  with  him,  aw^ 
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shedding  sunshine  where  she  came. 
The  villagers  were  frugal  and  indus- 
trious ;  and  seemed,  for  the  most  part, 
sensible  of  their  incumbent's  untiring 
efforts.  Improvement  appeared  even 
in  the  cottage  of  the  desperate  Warden. 
Mr  Fairman  obtained  employment  for 
him.  For  a  fortnight  he  had  attended 
to  it,  and  no  complaint  had  reached 
the  parsonage  of  misbehaviour.  His 
wife  had  learned  to  bear  her  imagined 
wrongs  in  silence^  and  could  even 
submit  to  a  visit  from  her  best  friend 
without  insulting  him  for  the  con- 
descension. Mj  own  days  passed 
smoothly  on.  My  occupation  grow 
every  day  more  pleasing,  and  the  re- 
sults of  my  endeavours  as  gratifying 
as  I  could  wish  them.  My  pupils  were 
attached  to  me,  and  I  beheld  them  im- 
proving gradually  and  securely  under 
their  instruction.  Mr  Fairman,  who^ 
for  a  week  together,  had  witnessed  the 
course  of  my  tuition,  and  watched  it 
narrowly*  was  pleased  to  express  his 
approbation  in  the  warmest  terms. 
Much  of  the. coldness  with  wlilch  I 
thought  he  had  at  first  encountered 
me  disappeared,  and  his  manner  grew 
daily  more  friendly  and  confiding.  His 
treatment  was  most  generous.  He 
received  me  into  the  bosom  of  his 
family  as  a  son,  and  strove  to  render 
his  fair  habitation  my  genuine  and  na- 
tural home. 

Another  month  passed  by*  and  the 
colour  and  tone  of  my  existence  had 
sutTered  a  momentous  chani^o.  In  the 
acquironient  of  a  fearful  joy,  I  had 
lost  all  joy.  In  rendering  every  mo- 
ment of  my  life  blissful  and  ecstatic, 
I  had  robbed  myself  of  all  felicity.  A 
few  weeks  before,  and  my  state  of 
being  had  realized  a  serenity  that  de- 
fied all  causes  of  perturbation  and  dis- 
quiet. Now  it  was  a  sea  of  agitation 
and  disorder ;  and  a  breath,  a  nothing 
had  brought  the  restless  waves  upon 
the  quiet  surface.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr  Fairman,  my  evenings  had 
been  almost  invariably  passed  in  the  so- 
ciety of  himsel  f  and  his  daughter.  The 
lads  were  early  risers,  and  retired,  on 
that  account,  at  a  very  early  hour  to 
rest.  Upon  their  dismission,  I  had 
been  requested  to  join  the  company  in 
the  drawing-room.  This  company  in- 
cluded sometimes  Doctor  Mayhew, 
the  neighbouring  squire,  or  a  chance 
visitor,  but  consisted  oftenest  only  of 
tlie  incumbent  and  his  daughter. 
A  ware  of  the  friendly  motive  which 
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suggested  the  request*  I  obejed  it  with 
alacrity.  On  these  oceasioos,  Mim 
Fairman  used  her  pencil*  whilst  I  read 
aloud ;  or  she  would  nly  her  needle* 
and  soothe  at  intervals  her  father*8 
ear  with  strains  of  music,  which  he*  for 
many  reasons,  loved  to  hear.  Once  or 
twice  the  incumbent  bad  been  called 
away,  and  his  child  and  I  were  left 
together.  I  had  no  reason  to  be  silent 
wiiiUt  the  good  minister  was  present, 
yet  I  found  that  I  could  speak  more 
confidently  and  better  when  he  was 
absent.  We  conversed  with  freedom 
and  unrestraint.  I  found  the  maiden's 
mind  well  stored — her  voice  was  not 
more  sweet  than  was  her  understand- 
ing clear  and  cloudless.  Books  had 
been  her  joy,  which,  in  the  season  of 
suffering,  had  been  my  consolation. 
They  were  a  common  source  of  plea- 
sure. She  spoke  of  them  with  feeling* 
and  I  could  understand  her.  I  regard^ 
her  with  deep  unfeigned  respect ;  but* 
the  evening  over,  I  took  my  leave*  as 
I  had  come — in  peace.  Miss  Fairman 
left  the  parsonage  to  pay  a  two- days' 
vitdt  at  a  house  in  the  vicinity.  Until 
the  evening  of  the  first  day  I  was  not 
sensible  of  her  absence.  It  was  then* 
and  at  the  customary  hour  of  our  re- 
union, that,  for  the  first  time*  1  expe- 
rienced, with  alarm,  a  sense  of  loneli- 
ness and  desertion — that  I  became  trem- 
blingly conscious  of  the  secret  growth 
of  an  affection  that  had  wait^  only 
for  the  time  and  circumstance  to  make 
its  presence  and  its  power  known  and 
dreaded.  In  the  daily  enjoyment  of 
her  society,  I  had  not  estimated  its 
influence  and  value.  Once  denied  it* 
and  I  dared  not  acknowledge  lo  my- 
self how  precious  it  had  become*  how 
silently  and  fatally  it  had  wrought 
upon  my  heart.  The  impropriety  and 
folly  of  self-indulgence  were  at  once 
apparent — yes*  the  vanity  and  wicked- 
ness— and,  startled  by  what  looked 
like  guilt,  I  determined  manfully  to 
rise  superior  to  temptation.  I  took 
refuge  in  my  books ;  they  lacked  their 
nsual  interest,  were  ineffectual  in  re- 
ducing the  ruffled  mind  to  order.  I 
rose  and  paced  my  room,  but  I  eould 
not  escape  from  agitating  thought.  I 
sought  the  minister  in  his  atudy,  and 
hoped  to  bring  myself  to  calm  a  ad 
reason  by  dwelling  seriously  on  the 
business  of  the  day — with  him*  the 
father  of  the  lady,  and  my  master.  He 
was  not  there.  He  had  left  the  par- 
sonage with  Doctor  Mayhew  an  hour 
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before.     I  walked  into  the  open  air 
rcstlaas  and  anluppj*  relying  on  the 
freehneaa  and  repose  of  night  to  be 
sabdoed  and   comforted.     It  was  a 
ni^ht   to   soften  an^r — to  conquer 
eoTy — to  destroy  re?enge— beautiful 
and  bright.     The  hills  were  bathed  in 
Uqaid  silvery  light,  and  on  their  heights, 
aud  in  the  vale,  on  all  arouDd,  lay 
pjiaaion  slambering.     What  could  I 
find  on  such  a  night,  but  favour  and 
ibciteoaent,  support  and  coofirmation, 
flattery  and  delusion?    Every  object 
ministered  to  the  imaginatiou,   and 
love  had  given  that  wings.  I  trembled 
9LA  I  pursued  my  road,  and  fuel  found 
ice  unobstructed  way  rapidly  to  the 
flame  within.     Self-absorbed,  I  wan- 
dered on.     I  did  not  choose  my  path. 
I  believed  I  did  not,  and  I  stopped  at 
length — before  the  house  that  held 
her.     I  gazed  upon  it  with  reverence 
and  love.     Ooe  room  was  lighted  up. 
Shadows  flitted  across  the  curtained 
window,  aud  my  heart  throbbed  sen- 
sibl  J  when,  amongst  them,  I  imagined 
1  could  trace  her  form.    I  was  borne 
down  bj  a  conviction  of  wrong  and 
culpability^  but  I  could  not  move,  or 
for  a  moment  draw  away  my  look.  It 
was  a  strange  assurance  that  I  felt-. 
but  I  did  feel  it,  strongly  and  empha* 
tjcally — that  I  should  see  her  palpably 
before  I  left  the  place.     I  waited  for 
that  sight  in  certain  eapectation,  and 
it  came.     A  light  was  carried  from 
the  room.     Diminished   illumination 
there,  and  sudden  brightness  against  a 
previoosly  darkened  casement,  made 
this  evident     The  light  ascended^- 
uKKher  casement  higher  than  the  last 
wai,  in  its  turn,  illumined,  and  it  be* 
trijed  her  figure.     She  approadied 
the  window,  and,  for  an  iustant-»oh 
bov  brief  1 — looked  into  the  heavenly 
sight.    My  poor  heart  sickened  with 
ddigfat,  and  I  strained  my  eyes  long 
after  all  was  blank  and  dark  again. 

Daylight,  and  the  employments  of 
^7»  if  they  did  not  remove,  weaken- 
nl  the  turbulence  of  the  preceding 
^bt.  The  more  I  found  my  pas- 
iHttacqniriDg  mastery,  with  greater 
^ar  I  renewed  my  work,  and  with 
■ore  determination  I  pursued  the  ob- 
j«ets  that  were  most  likely  to  6ght 
ud  overcome  it.  I  laboured  with  the 
)<Hiths  for  a  longer  period.  I  under- 
took to  prepare  a  composition  fur  the 
(sllowing  day  which  I  knew  must  take 
Kuch  thought  and  many  hours  in 
Working  out*    I  armed  myself  at  all 
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points — but  the  evening  came  and 
found  me  once  more  conscious  of 
a  void  that  left  me  prostrate.  Mr 
Fairman  was  again  absent  from  home. 
I  could  not  rest  in  it,  and  I  too  sallied 
forth,  but  this  time,  to  the  village.  I 
would  not  deliberately  offer  violence 
to  my  conscience,  and  I  shrunk  from 
a  premeditated  visit  to  the  distant 
house.  My  own  acquaintances  in 
the  village  were  not  many,  or  of  long 
standing,  but  there  were  some  half 
dozen,  especial  favourites  of  the  in- 
cumbent's daughter.  To  one  of  these 
I  bent  my  steps,  with  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  baffling  time  that 
hung  upon  me  painfully  and  heavily 
at  home.  Fur  a  few  minutes  I  spoke 
with  the  aged  female  of  the  house  on 
general  topics ;  then  a  passing  obser« 
vation — iu  spite  of  me — escaped  my 
lips  in  reference  to  Miss  Ellen.  The 
villager  took  up  the  theme  and  expa« 
tiated  widely.  There  was  no  end  to 
what  she  had  to  say  of  good  and  kind 
fur  the  dear  lady.  I  could  have  hug- 
ged her  for  her  praise.  Prudence  bade 
me  forsake  the  dangerous  ground,  aud 
so  I  did,  to  return  again  with  tenfold 
curiosity  and  zest.  I  asked  a  hundred 
questions,  each  one  revealing  more 
interest  and  ardour  than  the  last,  aud 
involving  me  iu  deeper  peril.  It  was 
at  length  aecumpli&hed.  My  compa- 
nion hesitated  suddenly  in  a  discourse, 
then  stopped,  and  looked  me  in  the 
face,  smiling  cunningly.  **  I  tell  you 
what,  sir,"  she  exclaimed  at  last,  and 
loudly,  <'  you  are  over  head  and  ears 
in  love,  aud  that's  the  truth  on't.*' 

**  Hush,  good  woman,"  I  replied, 
blushing  to  the  furchead,  and  hasten- 
ing to  shut  an  open  door.  "  Dun't 
speak  so  loud.  You  mistake,  it  is  no 
such  thing.  I  shall  be  angry  if  yuu 
say  so — very  angry.  What  can  you 
mean  ?  " 

<'  Just  what  I  say,  sir.  Why,  do 
you  know  how  old  I  am  ?  Seventy - 
three.  I  think  I  ought  to  tell,  and 
Where's  the  harm  of  it  ?  Who  couldn't 
love  the  sweetest  lady  in  the  parish — 
bless  hcT  young  feeling  heart  I'* 

<*  I  tell  you — you  mistake — you  are 
to  blame.  I  command  you  not  to  re- 
peat this  to  a  living  koul.  Kit  should 
come  to  the  incumbent's  ears*' — 

**  Trubt  me  fur  that,  sir.  I'm  no 
blab.  He  shan't  be  wiser  for  such  as 
me.  But  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  sir, 
with  that  red  face  of  your'n,  you 
bavcu't  lost  your  heart— leave  aloua 
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your  trembling?    ah,  well,  I  hopes 
yon*ll  both  be  happy,  anyhow/* 

I  endeavoured  to  remonstrate,  but 
the  old  woman  only  laughed  and  shook 
her  aged  head.     I  left  her,  grieved 
and  apprehenpive.  My  secret  thoughts 
had    been    discovered.      How    soon 
might  they  be  carried  to  the  con6ding 
minister  and  his  unsuspecting  daugh- 
ter !   What  would  they  think  of  me ! 
It  was  a  day  of  anxiety  and  trouble, 
that  on  which  Miss  Fairman  returned 
to  the  parsonage.      I  received  my 
usual  invitation ;  but  I  was  indisposed, 
and  did  not  go.     I  resolved  to  see  her 
only  during  meals,  and  when  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  her.    I  would  not 
seek  her  presence.     Foolish  effort! 
It  had  been  better  to  pass  hours  in 
her  sight,  for  previous  separation  made 
union  more  intense,  and  the  passion- 
ate enjoyment  of  a  fleeting  instant 
was  hoarded  up,  and  became  nourish- 
ment for  the  livelong  day. 

It  was  a  soft  rich  afternoon  in 
June,  and  chance  made  me  the  com- 
panion of  Miss  Fairman.  We  were 
alone :  I  had  encountered  her  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  from  the  parson- 
age, on  the  sea- shore,  whither  I  had 
walked  distressed  in  spirit,  and  grateful 
for  the  privilege  of  listening  in  gloomy  -  - 

quietude  to  the  soothing  sounds  of    harshly.*' 
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She  was  her  nurse,  and  was  mine  for 
year^.'  It  is  very  wrong  of  me  to  weep 
for  her.  She  was  good  and  pious» 
and  is  blest." 

The  church-bell  tolled  again,  and 
my  companion  shuddered. 

"  Oh  !  I  cannot  listen  to  that  beU,** 
she  said.  **  I  wish  papa  would  do 
away  with  it.  What  a  withering 
sound  it  has  !  I  heard  it  first  when  it 
was  tolling  for  my  dear  mother.  It 
fell  upon  my  heart  like  iron  then,  and 
it  falls  so  now." 

**  I  cannot  say  that  I  dislike  the 
melancholy  chime;  Death  is  sad.  Its 
messenger  should  not  be  gay." 

*<  It  is  the  soul  that  sees  and  hears. 
Beauty  and  music  are  created  quicklj 
if  the  heart  be  joyful.  So  my  book  says, 
and  it  is  true.  Yuu  have  had  no  cause 
to  think  that  bell  a  hideous  thing." 

**  Yet  I  have  suffered  youth's  se- 
verest loss.     I  have  lost  a  mother.** 

"  You  speak  the  truth.  Yes,  I  have 
a  kind  father  left  me^ — and  you** — 

**  I  am  an  orphan,  friendless  and 
deserted.  God  grant.  Miss  Fairman, 
you  may  be  spared  my  fate  for  years." 

''  Not  friendless  or  deserted  either, 
Mr  Stukely,**  answered  the  young 
lady  kindly ;  **  papa  does  not  deserve, 
I  am  sure,  that  you  should  speak  so 


nature — medicinal  ever.  The  lady 
was  at  my  side  almost  before  I  was 
aware  of  her  approach.  My  heart 
throbbed  whilst  she  smiled  upon  me, 
sweetly  as  she  smiled  on  all.  Her 
deep  hazel  eye  was  moist.  Could  it 
be  from  weeping  ? 

"  What  has  happened,  Miss  Fair- 
man?*'  I  asked  immediately. 

"  Do  I  betray  my  weakness,  then  ?'* 
she  answered.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
for  dear  papa  tells  all  the  villagers 
that  no  wise  man  weeps — and  no  wise 
woman  either,  I  suppose.  But  I  can- 
not help  it.  We  are  but  a  small  fa- 
mily in  the  village,  and  it  makes  me 
very  sad  to  miss  the  old  faces  one  after 
another,  and  to  see  old  friends  drop- 
ping and  dropping  into  the  silent 
grave.*' 

As  she  spoke  the  church-bell  tolled, 
and  she  turned  pale,  and  ceased.  I 
oflered  her  my  arm,  and  we  walked 
on. 

*'  Whom  do  you  mourn,  Miss 
Fairman  ?**  I  asked  at  length. 

**  A  dear  good  friend — my  best  and 
oldest.  When  poor  mamma  was 
dying,  she  made  me  over  to  her  care. 


"  Pardon  mo.  Miss  Fairman.  I  did 
not  mean  to  say  that.  He  has  been 
most  generous  to  me — kinder  than  I 
deserve.  But  I  have  borne  much, 
and  still  must  bear.  The  fatherless 
and  motherless  is  in  the  world  alone. 
He  needs  no  greater  punishment.** 

**  You  must  not  talk  so.  Papa  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  a  father  to  you,  as  he  is 
to  all  who  need  one.  Yon  do  not 
know  him,  Mr  Stukely.  His  heart  is 
overflowing  with  tenderness  and  cha- 
rity. You  cannot  judge  him  by  his 
manner.  He  has  had  bis  share  of  sor- 
row and  misfortune;  and  death  has 
been  at  his  door  oftener  than  once. 
Friends  have  been  unfaithful  and  men 
have  been  ungrateful ;  but  trial  and 
suffering  have  not  hardened  him.  You 
have  seen  him  amongst  the  poor,  but 
▼on  have  not  seen  him  as  I  have ;  nor 
nave  I  beheld  him  as  his  Maker.has, 
in  the  secret  workings  of  his  spirit, 
which  is  pure  and  good,  believe  me. 
He  has  received  injury  like  a  child* 
and  dealt  mercy  and  love  with  the  li- 
berality of  an  angel.  Trust  my  fa- 
ther,  Mr  Stukely."— 

The    maiden  spoke   quickly   and 
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psMiooatel/y  and  her  ncok  and  face 
criBUHnicd  with  aDimation,  I  qnivor* 
ed,  for  her  tones  communicated  fire— 
bat  my  line  of  conduct  was  marked, 
and  it  sbone  clear  in  apite  of  the  clouds 
of  emolion  which  strore  to  enrelope 
and  conceal  it — as  they  did  too  soon. 
«*  I  would  trust  bim»  Miss  Fairmao, 
and  I  doy'*  I  answered  with  a  faltering^ 
too«:ue.  "  I  appreciate  his  character 
and  i  reTore  him.  I  could  have  made 
mj  home  with  him.  I  prayed  that  I 
might  do  so.  Hearen  seemed  to  hare 
directed  my  steps  to  this  blbsful  spot, 
and  to  have  pointed  out  at  length  a 
renting  place  for  my  tired  feet.  1  have 
been  most  happy  here — too  happy — I 
baTo  proved  nogratefuU  and  I  know 
bow  rashly  I  have  forfeited  this  and 
rrerj  thing.  I  cannot  live  here.  This 
is  no  home  for  me.  I  will  go  ioto  the 
world  again^-cast  myself  upon  it — 
do  an  J  thing.  I  could  be  a  labourer 
on  the  highways,  and  be  contented 
if  I  could  see  that  I  had  done  my  duty. 


and  behaved  with  honour.  Believe 
me.  Miss  Fairman,  I  have  not  deli, 
berately  indulged — I  have  struggled, 
fought,  and  battled,  till  my  brain  has 
tottered.  I  am  wretched  and  forlorn 
— but  I  will  leave  you — to-morrow- 
would  that  I  had  never  come 


i» 


I  could  say  no  more.  My  full  heart 
spoke  its  agony  in  tears. 

"  What  has  occurred?  What  afflicts 
you  ?     You  alarm  me,  Mr  Stukely.*' 

I  bad  sternly  determined  to  permit 
no  one  look  to  give  expression  to  the 
feeling  which  consumed  me,  to  ob- 
struct by  force  the  passage  of  the  re- 
motest bint  that  should  struggle  to 
betray  me  ;  but  as  the  maiden  looked 
full  and  timidly  upon  mc,  I  felt  in  de- 
fiance of  me,  and  against  all  opposi- 
tion, the  tell-tale  passion  rising  from 
my  soul,  and  creeping  to  my  eye.  It 
would  not  be  held  back.  In  an  in- 
stant, with  one  treacherous  gianco,  all 
was  spoken  and  revealed. 


Br  that  dejected  city,  Arno  runs. 

Where  Ugolino  claspt  his  famish t  sons. 

There  wert  thou  bom,  my  Julia !  there  thine  eyes 

Retum'd  as  bright  a  blue  to  vernal  skies. 

And  thence,  my  little  wanderer !  when  the  Spring 

Advanced,  thee,  too,  the  hours  on  silent  wing 

Brought,  while  anemonies  were  quivering  round. 

And  pointed  tulips  pierced  the  purple  ground. 

Where  stood  fair  Florence :  there  thy  voice  first  blest 

My  ear,  and  sank  like  balm  into  my  breast : 

For  many  griefs  had  wounded  it,  and  more 

Thy  little  hands  could  lighten  were  in  store. 

But  why  revert  to  griefs  ?  Thy  sculptured  brow 

Dispels  from  mine  its  darkest  cloud  even  now. 

What  then  the  bliss  to  see  again  thy  face. 

And  all  that  Rumour  has  announced  of  grace ! 

I  urge,  with  fevered  breast,  the  four- month  day. 

0 !  could  I  sleep  to  wake  again  in  May. 

Walter  Savage  Landor* 
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IMAOIKART  CONVERSATION.     BT  WALTER  BAYAQB  LAIIDOR. 

Sanot  and  Kotzebux, 

Skmdi, — Geneeally  men  of  letters  in  our  days^  contrary  to  the  practice  o. 
antiquitji  are  little  fond  of  admitting  the  young  and  uolearned  into  their 
studies  or  their  society. 

Kotzebue, — They  should  rather  those  than  others.  The  young  must  cease 
to  be  young,  and  the  unlearned  rnay  cease  to  be  unlearned.  According  to  the 
letters  you  bring  with  you,  sir,  there  is  only  youth  against  you.  In  the  seclu- 
sion of  a  college  life,  you  appear  to  have  studied  with  much  assiduity  and  ad- 
vantage, and  to  have  pursued  no  other  courses  than  the  paths  of  wisdom. 

Sandi, — Do  you  approve  of  the  pursuit? 

Jtb/zefttftf.— Who  does  not? 

Sandt, — None,  if  you  will  consent  that  they  direct  the  chase,  bag  the  game^ 
inebriate  some  of  the  sportsmen,  and  leave  the  rest  behind  in  the  alough. 
May  I  ask  you  another  question  ? 

Kotzebue, — Certainly. 

SaiuU, — Where  lie  the  paths  of  wisdom?  I  did  not  expect,  my  dear  sir« 
to  throw  you  back  upon  yuur  chair.  I  hope  it  was  no  rudeness  to  seek  infor- 
mation from  you  ? 

Kotzebue, — The  paths  of  wisdom,  young  man,  are  those  which  lead  us  to 
truth  and  happiuess. 

Sandt, — If  thuy  lead  us  away  from  fortune,  from  employments,  from  civil 
and  political  utility  ;  if  they  cast  us  where  the  powerful  persecute,  where  the 
rich  trample  us  down,  and  where  the  poorer  (at  seeing  it)  despise  us,  reject- 
ing our  counsel  and  spurning  our  consolation,  what  valuable  truth  do  they 
enable  us  to  discover,  or  what  rational  happiness  to  expect  ?  To  say  that 
wisdom  leads  to  truth,  is  only  to  say  that  wisdom  leads  to  wisdom ;  for  such 
is  truth.     Nonsense  is  better  than  falsehood ;  and  we  come  to  that. 

Kotzebue. — How  ? 

Sandt, — No  falsehood  is  more  palpable  than  that  wisdom  leads  to  happi- 
ness— I  mean  in  this  world ;  in  another,  we  may  well  indeed  believe  that 
the  words  are  constructed  of  very  different  materials.  But  here  we  are, 
standiug  on  a  barren  molehill  that  crumbles  and  sinks  under  our  tread ;  here 
we  are,  and  show  me  from  hence,  Von  Kotzebue,  a  discoverer  who  has  not 
suffered  for  his  discovery,  whether  it  be  of  a  world  or  of  a  truth — whether  a 
Columbus  or  a  Galileo.  Let  us  come  down  lower:  Show  me  a  man  who 
has  detected  the  injustice  of  a  law,  the  absurdity  of  a  tenet,  the  malversation 
of  a  minister,  or  the  impiety  of  a  priest,  and  who  has  not  been  stoned,  or 
hanged,  or  burnt,  or  imprisoned,  or  exiled,  or  reduced  to  poverty.  The  chain 
of  Prometheus  is  hanging  yet  upon  his  rock,  and  weaker  limbs  writhe  daily 
in  its  rusty  links.  Who  then,  unless  for  others,  would  be  a  darer  of  wisdom  ? 
And  yet,  how  full  of  it  is  even  the  inanimate  world  ?  We  may  gather  it  out 
of  stones  and  straws.  Much  lies  within  the  reach  of  all :  little  has  been 
collected  by  the  wisest  of  the  wise.  O  slaves  to  passion  I  O  minions  to  power  1 
ye  carry  your  own  scourges  about  you ;  ye  endure  their  tortures  daily  ;  yet 
ye  crouch  for  more.  Ye  believe  that  God  beholds  you  ;  ye  know  that  he  will 
punish  you,  even  worse  than  ye  punish  yourselves ;  and  still  ye  lick  the  dust 
where  the  Old  Serpent  went  before  you. 

Kotzebue, — I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  have  formed  to  yourself  a  romantic  and 
stange  idea,  both  of  happiness  and  of  wbdom. 

Sandt, — I  too  am  afraid  it  may  be  so.  My  idea  of  happiness  is,  the  power 
of  communicating  peace,  good-will,  gentle  affections,  ease,  comfort,  indepen- 
dence, freedom,  to  all  men  capable  of  them. 

Kotzebue, — The  idea  is,  truly,  no  humble  one. 

Sandt, — A  higher  may  descend  more  securely  on  a  stronger  mind.  The 
power  of  communicating  those  blessings  to  the  capable,  is  enough  for  uiy 
aspirations.  A  stronger  mind  may  exercise  its  faculties  in  the  divine  work  of 
creating  the  capacity. 
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Kotzelmt. — Childithl  chikUsh! — Men  have  craviDgi  enow  already;  give 
them  fresh  capadties,  and  thej  will  have  fresh  appetites*  Let  us  be  contented 
in  the  aphere  wherein  it  is  the  will  of  Providence  to  place  us ;  and  let  us  ren- 
der ourselves  useful  in  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  without  idle  aspirations 
after  impracticable  good. 

Sandi. — O  sir !  you  lead  me  whore  I  tremble  to  step ;  to  the  haunts  of  your 
intellect,  to  the  recesses  of  your  spirit.     Alas!  alas  I   how  small  and  how 
▼acaDt  is  the  central  chamber  of  the  lofty  pyramid  ? 
KiUzrbut, — Is  this  to  me  ? 

Sandi. — To  you,  and  many  mightier.  Reverting  to  your  own  words;  could 
90C  70U  yourself  have  remained  in  the  sphere  you  were  placed  in  ? 

Kotzebue, —  What  sphere  ?  I  have  written  dramas,  and  novels,  and  travels. 
1  have  been  called  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia. 

SoMdt. — You  sought  celebrity. — I  blame  not  that.    The  thick  air  of  multi- 
tudes may  be  good  for  some  constitutions  of  mind,  as  the  thinner  of  solitudes 
is  for  others.    Some  horses  will  not  run  without  the  clapping  of  hands ;  others 
flj  oat  of  the  course  rather  than  hear  it.     But  let  us  come  to  the  point.     Im- 
perial courts!    What  do  they  know  of  letters?     What  letters  do  they  coun- 
teoaoce — do  they  tolerate  ? 
KUzebme. — Plays. 
Samdl, — Playthings. 
Kaizebuc.—TrviBU. 

Sandi. — On  their  business.     O  ye  paviours  of  the  dreary  road  along  which 
their  cannon  rolls  for  conquest!   my  blood  throbs  at  every  stroke  of  your 
rammers.     When  will  ye  lay  them  by  ? 
Kot2tbu€. — We  are  not  such  drudges. 

Sojm//.-^  Germans  I  Germans  1  Must  ye  never  have  a  rood  on  earth  ye  can 
caily  onr  own,  in  the  vast  inheritance  of  your  fathers  ? 

KoUebue Those  who  strive  and  labour,  gain  it ;  and  many  have  rich  pos- 
sessions. 

Sandi, — None ;  not  the  highest. 

Ao/rr6ic^.— Perhaps  you  may  think  them  insecure;  but  they  are  not  lost  yet, 
although  the  rapacity  of  France  does  indeed  threaten  to  swallow  them  up. 
Bot  her  frandulence  is  more  to  be  apprehended  than  her  force.  The  promise 
of  liberty  b  more  formidable  than  the  threat  of  servitude.  The  wise  know 
that  she  never  will  bring  us  freedom  ;  the  brave  know  that  she  never  can 
briag  ns  thraldom.  She  herself  is  alike  impatient  of  both ;  in  the  dazzle  of 
arms  she  mistakes  the  one  for  the  other,  and  is  never  more  agitated  than  in 
the  Biidst  of  peace. 

&s»di, — The  fools  that  went  to  war  against  her,  did  the  only  thing  that 
eoald  unite  her ;  and  every  sword  they  drew  was  a  conductor  of  that  ligliten- 
ioflf  which  fell  upon  their  heads.  But  we  must  now  look  at  our  homes. 
Where  there  is  no  strict  union,  there  is  no  perfect  love ;  and  where  no  per- 
to  love,  there  is  no  true  helper.  Are  you  satisfied,  sir,  at  the  celebrity  and 
the  distinctions  yon  have  obtained  ? 

KfUebm. — My  celebrity  and  distinctioos,  if  I  must  speak  of  them,  quite 
Mti&fy  me.  Neither  in  youth  nor  in  advancing  age-— neither  in  ditficult  nor 
utasy  cirenmstances,  have  I  ventured  to  proclaim  myself  the  tutor  or  the 
Kuardian  of  mankind. 

SaadL-^l  understand  the  reproof,  and  receive  it  humbly  and  gratefully. 
Yoa  did  well  in  writing  the  dramas,  and  the  novels,  and  the  travels ;  but, 
pvdon  my  question,  who  called  you  to  the  courts  of  princes  in  strange 
eooBtries? 
Kotzebiie,--They  themselves. 

Smdi. — They  have  no  more  right  to  take  you  away  from  your  country, 
^  to  eradicate  a  forest,  or  to  subvert  a  church  in  it.  You  belong  to  the 
Usd  that  bore  you,  and  were  not  at  liberty — (if  right  and  liberty  are  one,  aud 
juleae  they  are,  they  are  good  for  nothing) — you  were  not  at  liberty,  I  repeat 
^  to  enter  into  the  service  of  an  alien. 

Koizi^ttt. — No  magiftrate,  higher  or  lower,  forbade  me.    Fine  notions  of 
frsedom  are  these  I 
SaiuU, — A  man  is  always  a  minor  in  regard  to  his  fatherland ;  and  the  ser* 
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vants  of  bis  fatberland  are  wrong  and  criminal^  if  tbey  wbisper  in  hU  ear  tbat 
be  may  go  away,  tbat  be  may  work  in  another  country,  that  he  may  ask  to  be 
fed  in  it,  and  that  be  may  wait  there  until  orders  and  tasks  are  given  for  bis 
bands  to  execute.  Being  a  German,  you  voluntarily  placed  yourself  in  a 
position  where  you  might  eventually  be  coerced  to  act  againet  Germans. 

Kotzehue, — I  would  not. 

Sandt Perhaps  you  think  so. 

Kotzebuc, — Sir,  I  know  my  duty. 

Sandt, — We  all  do;  yet  duties  are  transgressed,  and  daily.  Where  the  will 
is  weak  in  accepting,  it  is  weaker  in  resisting.  Already  have  you  left  the 
ranks  of  your  fellow-citizens — already  Lave  you  taken  the  enlisting  money  and 
marched  away. 

Kotzcbuc, — Phrases!  metaphors  I  and  let  me  tell  you,  M.  Sandt,  not  very 
polite  ones.  You  have  hitherto  seen  little  of  the  world,  and  you  speak  rather 
the  languapfc  of  books  than  of  men. 

Sandt, — What !  are  books  written  by  some  creatures  of  less  intellect  than 
ours  ?  I  fancied  them  to  convey  the  language  and  reasonings  of  men.  I  was 
wrong,  and  you  are  right,  Von  Kotzebuel  They  are,  in  general,  the  produc- 
tions of  such  as  have  neither  the  constancy  of  courage,  nor  the  continuity  of 
^ense,  to  act  up  to  what  they  know  to  be  right,  or  to  maintain  it,  even  in 
words,  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  You  are  aware  that  I  am  speaking  now  of 
pulirical  ethics.  This  Is  the  worst  I  can  think  of  the  matter,  and  bad  enough 
IS  this. 

Kotzehue You  misunderstand  me.     Our  conduct  must  fall  in  with  our 

circumstances.  Wo  may  be  patriotic,  yet  not  puritanical  in  our  patrioti8m« 
not  harsh,  nor  intolerant,  nor  contracted.  The  philosophical  mind  should 
consider  the  whole  world  as  its  habitation,  and  not  look  so  minutely  into  it 
as  to  see  the  lines  that  divide  nations  and  governments ;  much  less  should  it 
act  the  part  of  a  busy  shrew,  and  take  pleasure  in  giving  loose  to  the  tongue, 
at  finding  things  a  little  out  of  place. 

Sandt We  will  leave  the  shrew  where  we  find  her :  she  certainly  is  better 

with  the  comedian  than  with  the  philosopher.  But  this  indistinctness  in  the 
moral  and  political  line  begets  indifference.  He  who  does  not  keep  his  own 
country  more  closely  in  view  than  any  other,  soon  mixes  land  with  sea,  and 
eoa  with  air,  and  loses  sight  of  every  thing,  at  least,  for  which  ho  was  placed 
in  contact  with  his  fellow  men.  Let  us  unite,  if  possible,  with  the  nearest: 
Let  usages  and  familiarities  bind  us :  this  being  once  accomplished,  let  as 
confederate  for  security  and  peace  with  all  the  people  round,  particularly 
with  people  of  the  same  language,  laws,  and  religion.  We  pour  out  wine  to 
those  about  us,  wishing  the  same  fellowship  and  conviviality  to  others :  but 
to  enlarge  the  circle  would  disturb  and  deaden  its  harmony.  We  irrigate  the 
ground  in  our  gardens :  the  public  road  may  require  the  water  equally :  yet 
we  give  it  rather  to  our  borders ;  and  first  to  those  that  lie  against  the  house! 
God  himself  did  not  fill  the  world  at  once  with  happy  creatures :  he  enlivened 
one  small  portion  of  it  with  them,  and  began  with  single  affections,  as  well  as 
pure  and  unmixt.  Wo  must  have  an  object  and  an  aim,  or  onr  strength,  if 
any  strength  belongs  to  us,  will  be  useless. 

Kotzebue — There  is  much  good  sense  in  these  remarks :  but  I  am  not  at 
all  times  at  leisure  and  in  readiness  to  receive  instruction.  I  am  old  enough  to 
have  laid  down  my  own  plans  of  life ;  and  1  trust  I  am  by  no  meaus  deficient 
in  the  relations  I  bear  to  society. 

Sandt, — Lovest  thou  thy  children  ?  Oh !  my  heart  bleeds !  But  the  birds 
can  fiy ;  and  the  nest  requires  no  warmth  from  the  parent,  no  cover  against 
the  rain  and  the  wind. 

Kotzebue, — This  is  wUdness :  this  is  agony.  Your  face  is  laden  with  large 
drops ;  some  of  them  tears,  some  not.  Be  more  rational  and  calm,  my  dear 
young  man !  and  less  enthusiastic. 

Sandt, — They  who  will  not  let  ns  be  rational,  make  ns  enthusiastic  by  force. 

Do  you  love  your  children  ?  I  ask  you  again.    If  you  do,  you  must  love  them 

more  than  another  man*s.     Only  they  who  are  indifferent  to  all,  profess  a 
parity. 

Kotzebue, — Sir!  indeed  your  conversation  vory  roiich  '►U'-j.risc?  n-.c. 
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Skacff.— I  lee  it  doet :  you  stare*  and  would  look  proud.  Emperors  and 
kings,  and  all  but  maniacs^  would  lose  that  faculty  with  me.  I  could  speedily 
bring  tbem  to  a  just  sense  of  their  nothingness,  unless  their  ears  were  calked 
and  pitcbedy  although  I  am  no  Savonarola.     He,  too,  died  sadly  I 

JTc^^e^M^.— Amid  so  much  confidence  of  power,  and  such  an  assumption  of 
anthority,  your  voice  is  gentle — almost  plaintive. 
Sandi. — It  should  be  plaintive.     Oh,  could  it  be  but  persuasive  I 
Koiztbae. — Why  take  this  deep  interest  in  me  ?    I  do  not  merit  nor  require 
it.     Surely  any  one  would  think  we  had  been  acquainted  with  each  other  for 
many  years. 

SoMtii. — What  I  should  I  have  asked  you  such  a  question  as  the  last,  after 
long  knowing  yon? 

Koizetmtt  (agide.) — Thb  resembles  insanity. 

Sox^.'^The  insane  have  quick  ears,  sir,  and  sometimes  quick  apprehen- 
ftioss. 

K'jiztbue, — I  really  beg  your  pardon. 

Sandt. — I  ought  not  then  to  have  heard  you,  and  beg  yours.    My  madness 
could  release  many  from  a  worse ;  from  a  madness  which  hurts  them  grievous- 
ly;  a  madness  which  has  been  and  will  be  hereditary :  mine,  again  and  again 
I  repeat  it,  would  burst  asunder  the  strong  swathes  that  fasten  them  to  piilar 
and  post.     Sir !  sir !  if  I  entertained  not  the  remains  of  respect  for  you,  in 
your  domestic  state,  I  should  never  have  held  with  you  this  conversation. 
Germany  is  Germany :  she  ought  to  have  nothing  political  in  common  with 
what  is  not  Germany.     Her  freedom  and  security  now  demand  that  she  cele- ' 
brate  the  communion  of  the  faithful.     Our  country  is  the  only  one  in  all  the 
explored  regions  on  earth  that  never  has  been  conquered.    Arabia  and  Russia 
boottt  it  falsely ;  France  falsely ;  Rome  falsely.     A  fragment  off  the  empire  of 
Darins  fell  and  crushed  her :   Valentinian  was  the  footstool  of  Sapor,  and 
Rune  was  buried  in  Byzantium.     Boys  must  not  learn  this,  and  men  will  not. 
Britain,  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  of  nations,  and,  after  our  own,  the 
■tost  literate  and  humane,  received  from  us  colonies  and  laws.     Alas  I  those 
lawi,  whieh  she  retains  as  her  fairest  heritage,  we  value  not :  we  surrender 
them  to  gangs  of  robbers,  who  fortify  themselves  within  walled  cities,  and 
enter  into  leagues  against  us.     When  they  quarrel,  they  push  us  upon  one 
iDother^s  sword,  and  command  us  to  thank  God  for  the  victories  that  enslave 
OS.    These  are  the  glories  wo  celebrate ;  these  are  the  festivals  we  hold,  on 
the  burial-mounds  of  our  ancestors.     Blessed  are  those  who  lie  under  them  I 
blessed  are  also  those  who  remember  what  they  were,  and  call  upon  their 
Bimcs  in  the  holiness  of  love. 

Kotzebue. — Moderate  the  transport  that  inflames  and  consumes  you.  There 
ii  DO  dishonour  in  a  nation  being  conquered  by  a  stronger. 

Smdl, — There  may  be  great  dishonour  in  letting  it  be  stronger ;  great,  for 
iostioce,  in  onr  disunion. 
Xolzebue, — We  have  only  been  conquered  by  the  French  in  our  turn. 
Sandt, — No,  sir,  no :  we  have  not  been,  in  turn  or  out.  Our  puny  princes 
vere  disarmed  by  promises  and  lies :  they  accepted  paper  crowns  from  the 
very  thief  who  was  sweeping  into  his  hat  their  forks  and  spoons.  A  cunning 
traitor  snared  incautious  ones,  plucked  them,  devoured  them,  and  slept  upon 
thetr  feathers. 

KoUebue I  would  rather  turn  back  with  yon  to  the  ancient  glories  of  our 

country  than  fix  my  attention  on  the  sorrowful  scenes  more  near  to  us.  We 
Bay  be  justly  proud  of  our  literary  men,  who  unite  the  suffrages  of  every 
capital,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  their  own. 

^andt. — Many  Germans  well  deserve  this  honour,  others  are  manger-fod 
sod  hirelings. 

KoUebue. — The  English  and  the  Greeks  are  the  only  nations  that  rival  us 
is  poetry,  or  in  any  works  of  imagination. 

Jjinitt..^ While  on  this  high  ground  we  pretend  to  a  rivalship  with  England 
tod  Greece^  can  we  reflect,  without  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  on  our  inferiority 
io  politic  and  civil  dignity  ?  Why  are  we  lower  than  they  ?  Our  mothers 
art  like  their  Miothers ;  our  children  are  like  their  children ;  our  limbs  are  as 
itrongy  our  capadties  are  as  enlarged,  our  desire  of  improvement  in  the  arts 
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and  sciences  is  neither  leas  Tirid  and  ffeneroos^  nor  less  temperate  and  well-* 
directed.  The  Greeks  were  under  disadvantages  which  never  bore  in  any 
degree  on  as ;  yet  they  rose  through  them  vigorously  and  erectly.  They 
were  Asiatic  in  what  ought  to  be  the  finer  part  of  the  affections ;  their  women 
were  veiled  and  secluded,  never  visited  the  captive,  sever  released  the  slave, 
never  sat  by  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  never  heard  the  child's  lesson  repeated 
in  the  school.  Ours  are  more  tender,  compassionate,  and  charitable,  than 
poets  have  feigned  of  the  past,  or  prophets  have  announced  of  the  future ; 
and,  nursed  at  their  breasts  and  educated  at  their  feet,  blush  we  not  at  our 
degeneracy  ?  The  most  indifferent  stranger  feels  a  pleasure  at  finding,  ia 
the  worst*  written  history  of  Spain,  her  varions  kingdoms  ultimately  mingled, 
although  the  character  of  the  governors,  and  perhaps  of  the  governed,  iscoo- 
genial  to  few.  What  delight,  then,  must  overflow  on  Europe,  from  seeing 
the  mother  of  her  nohlest  nation  rear  again  her  venerable  head,  and  bless  all 
her  children  for  the  6rst  time  united  I 

Kotzebue, — I  am  bound  to  oppose  such  a  project. 

Sandt. — Say  not  so :  in  God's  name,  say  not  so. 

Kotzebue, — in  such  confederacy  I  see  nothing  but  conspiracy  and  rebellioB. 
and  1  am  hound,  I  tell  you  again,  sir,  to  defeat  it,  if  possible. 

^SsK^/.— Bound  I  I  must  then  release  you. 

Kotzebue, ~^)^om  should  you,  young  gentleman,  release  mo? 

Sandt, — May  no  pain  follow  the  cutting  of  the  knot!  But  think  again  : 
think  better  :  spare  me! 

Kotzebue, — I  will  not  betray  you. 

Sandt, — That  would  serve  nobody :  yet,  if  in  your  opinion  betraying  me 
can  benefit  you  or  your  family,  deem  it  no  harm  ;  so  much  greater  has  been 
done  by  you  in  abandoning  the  cause  of  Germany.  Here  is  your  paper ; 
here  is  your  ink. 

Kotzebue, — Do  you  imagine  me  an  informer? 

Sandt, — From  maxims  and  conduct  such  as  yours,  spring  up  the  brood,  the 
necessity,  and  the  occupation  of  them.  There  would  be  none,  if  good  men 
thought  it  a  part  of  goodness  to  be  as  active  and  vigilant  as  the  bacL  I  must 
go,  sir  I  Return  to  yourself  in  time  I  How  it  pains  me  to  think  of  losing  yon ! 
Be  my  friend ! 

Kotzebue, — I  would  be. 

Sandt, — Be  a  German  ! 

Kotzebue, — I  am. 

Sandt,  {having  gone  ou/.)— Perjurer  and  profaner !  Yet  his  heart  is  kindly. 
I  must  grieve  for  him  !  Away  with  tenderness !  I  disrol>e  him  of  the  privi- 
lege to  pity  me  or  to  praise  me,  as  he  would  have  done  had  I  lived  of ^  old. 
Better  men  shall  do  more.  God  calls  them  :  me  too  he  calls :  I  will  eater  the 
door  again.  May  the  greater  sacrifice  bring  the  people  together,  and  hold 
them  evermore  in  peace  and  concord.  The  lesser  victim  follows  willingly. 
(^Enters  again.) 

Turn!  die!  (strikes,) 

Alas !  alas  I  no  man  ever  fell  alone.  How  many  innocent  mlwaya  perish 
with  one  guilty !  and  writhe  longer ! 

Unhappy  children  I  I  shall  weep  for  yon  elsewhere.  Some  days  are  left 
me.  In  a  very  few  the  whole  of  this  little  world  will  lie  between  ns.  I  have 
sanctified  in  you  the  memory  of  your  father.  Genius  but  reveals  diahonenr, 
commiseration  covers  it. 
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A  Passage  in  the  Career  of  El  Empfxinado. 


%V  HCN  the  EmpocinaHof  after  escap- 
jDg  from  the  Burgb  de  Osma,  rejoined 
hU  bandy  and  again  repaired  to  the 
favounte  skirmishing  ground  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Dueroy  he  found  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Old  Castile  becoming 
d-iily  less  favourable  for  his  opera- 
tions. The  French  overran  the  great- 
er part  of  the  province,  and  visited 
with  severe  punishment  any  disobe- 
dience of  their  orders ;  so  that  the 
peasantry  no  longer  dared  to  assist 
tiie  giierillas  as  they  had  previously 
dune.  Many  of  the  villages  on  the 
Duero  had  become  afrancesadost  not, 
ii  is  rrue,  through  love,  but  through 
dre^d  of  the  invadersy  and  in  the  hope 
of  preserving  themselves  from  pillage 
and  oppression.  However  much  the 
people  in  their  hearts  might  wish  suc- 
cess to  men  like  tho  Empecinado,  the 
guerillas  were  too  few  and  too  feeble 
to  afford  protection  to  those  who»  by 
giving  them  assistance  or  information^ 
would  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
French.  The  clergy  were  the  only 
dastf  that,  almost  without  an  ezcep- 
tion*  remained  stanch  to  tho  cause 
of  Spanish  independence,  and  their 
purses  and  refectories  were  ever  open 
to  those  who  took  up  arms  in  its  de- 
fenee. 

Noways  deterred  by  this  unfavour- 
able aspect  of  affairs,  the  Empccinado 
retolTed  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Old 
Castile,  even  though  unaided  and  alone. 
He  establibhed  his  bivouac  in  the  pine- 
woods  of  Coca»  and  sent  out  spies  to^ 
wards  Somosierra  and  Burgor,  to  get 
information  of  some  convoy  of  which 
the  capture  might  yield  both  honour 
and  profit. 

It  was  on  the  second  morning  after 
the  departure  of  the  spies,  and  a  few 
ninntes  before  daybreak,  that  the 
little  camp  was  aroused  by  a  shot  from 
a  sentry*  placed  on  the  skirt  of  the 
wood.  In  an  instant  every  man  was 
on  his  feet.  It  was  the  Empecinado's 
custom,  when  outlying  in  this  manner, 
to  make  one-half  his  band  sleep  fully 
aimed  and  equipped,  with  their  horses 
•addled  and  bridled  beside  them ;  and 
a  fortunate  precaution  it  was  in  this 
instance.    Scarcely  had  the  men  time 


to  untether  and  spring  upon  their 
horses,  when  the  sentry  galloped 
headlong  Into  the  camp. 

**  Los  Franceses!  Los  Franceses T* 
exclaimed  he,  breathless  with  speed. 

One  of  the  Empecinado's  first  qua- 
lities was  his  presence  of  mind,  which 
never  deserted  him  even  iu  the  most 
critical  situations.  Instantly  forming 
up  that  moiety  of  his  men  which  was 
already  in  the  saddle,  ho  left  a  detach- 
ment in  frontof  those  who  were  hastily 
saddling  jind  arming,  aud  with  the  rC' 
maiuder  retired  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  open  ground  on  which  the  bivouac 
was  established.  Almost  before  he 
had  completed  this  arrangement,  the 
jingling  of  arms  and  clatteriDg  of 
horsob*  feet  were  heard,  and  a  squa- 
dron of  French  cavalry  galloped 
down  tho  glade.  The  Empecinado 
gave  the  word  to  charge,  and  as 
Fuentcs  at  the  head  of  one  party  ad- 
vanced to  meet  tiiem,  he  himself  at- 
tacked them  in  flank.  The  French, 
not  having  anticipated  much  opposi- 
tion from  a  foe  whom  they  had  ex- 
pected to  find  sleeping,  were  some- 
what surprized  at  the  fierce  resistance 
they  met.  A  hard  fight  took  place, 
rendered  still  more  confused  by  the 
darkness,  or  rather  by  a  faint  grey 
light,  which  was  just  beginning  to  ap- 
pear, and  gave  a  sliadowy  indistinct- 
ncEs  to  surrounding  objects.  Tho 
Spaniards  were  inferior  in  number  to 
their  opponents,  and  it  was  beginning 
to  go  hard  with  them,  when  the  re- 
mainder of  the  guerilla?,  now  armed 
and  mounted,  came  up  to  their  assist- 
ance. On  perceiving  this  accession 
to  their  adversaries'  force,  the  French 
thought  they  had  been  led  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  retreating  in  tolerable 
order  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  at  last 
fairly  turned  tail  and  ran  for  it,  leav- 
ing several  killed  and  wounded  on  tho 
ground,  and  were  pursued  for  some  dis- 
tance by  the  guerillas,  who,  however, 
only  succeeded  in  making  one  prisoner. 
This  was  a  young  man  iu  the  dress  of 
a  peasant,  who  being  badly  mounted, 
was  easily  overtaken.  On  being 
brought  before  the  Empecinado,  the 
latter  with  no  small  surprae  Teco^- 
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uized  a  native  of  Arandaj  named  Pe- 
dro Gutierrez,  who  was  one  of  tlie 
emissaries  lie  had  sent  out  two  days 
previously  to  get  information  concern- 
ing  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

With  pale  cheek  and  faltering 
voice,  the  prisoner  answered  the  Em- 
peeinado's  interrogatories.  It  appears 
that  he  had  been  detected  as  a  spy  by 
the  French,  who  had  given  him  his 
choice  between  a  halter  and  the  be- 
trayal of  his  countrymen  and  employ- 
ers. With  the  fear  of  death  before 
his  eyes,  ho  hid  consented  to  torn 
traitor. 

The  deepest  silence  prevailed  among 
the  guerillas  during  his  narrative,  and 
remained  unbroken  for  a  full  minute 
after  he  had  concluded.  The  £m« 
pecinado's  brow  was  black  as  thunder, 
and  his  features  assumed  an  expres- 
sion which  the  trembling  wretch  well 
knew  how  to  interpret. 

**  Que  podia  /tacer,  seAoresf**  said 
the  culprit,  casting  an  appealing,  im- 
ploring glance  around  him.  "  The 
rope  was  round  my  neck ;  I  have  an 
aged  father,  and  am  his  only  support. 
Life  is  very  sweet.  What  could  I 
do?" 

"Die!"  replied  the  £mpecinado» 
in  his  deep  stern  voice — *'  Die  like  a 
man  then,  instead  of  dying  like  a  dog 
now ! " 

lie  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and 
ten  minutes  later,  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate spy  was  dangling  from  the 
branches  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and 
the  guerillas  marched  off  to  seek  an- 
other and  a  safer  bivouac. 

A  few  days  after  this  incident  the 
other  spies  returned,  and  after  receiv- 
ing their  report,  and  consulting  with 
his  lieutenant,  Mariano  Fuentes,  the 
Empecinado  broke  up  the  little  camp, 
and  led  his  band  in  the  direction  of 
the  camino  real. 

Along  that  part  of  the  high-road, 
from  Madrid  to  the  Pyrenees,  which 
winds  through  the  mountain  range  of 
Onrubias,  an  escort  of  fifty  French 
dragoons  was  marching,  about  an  hour 
before  dusk,  on  an  evening  of  early 
spring.  Two  carriages,  and  three  or 
four  heavily-laden  carts,  each  drawn 
by  half-a-dozen  mules,  composed  the 
whole  of  the  convoy  ;  the  value  of 
which,  however,  might  be  deemed 
considerable,  judpfing  from  the  strength 
of  the  escort,  anti  the  precautions  ob-^ 
served  by  the  officer  in  command  to 
avoid  a  surprise — precautions  which 


were  not  of  much  avail ;  for,  on  reach- 
ing  a  spot  where  the  road  widened 
considerably,  and  was  traversed  by  a 
broad  ravine^  the  party  was  suddenly 
charged  on  either  flank  by  doable  their 
number  of  guerillas.  The  dragoons 
made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  it  waa 
a  short  one,  for  they  had  no  room  or 
time  to  form  in  ai^  order,  and  were 
far  overmatched  in  the  hand-to-band 
contest  that  ensued.  With  the  Terj 
first  who  fled  went  a  gentleman  ia 
civifian^s  garb,  who  sprang  out  of  the 
most  elegant  of  the  two  carriagesy  and 
mounting  a  fine  Andalusian  horse  led 
by  a  groom,  was  off  like  the  wind, 
disregarding  the  shrieks  of  his  travel- 
ling companion,  a  female  two  or  three- 
and- twenty  years  old,  of  great  beauty* 
and  very  richly  attired.  The  cries 
and  alarm  of  the  lady  thus  deserted 
were  redoubled,  when  an  instant  later 
a  guerilla  of  fierce  aspect  presented 
himself  at  the  carriage-door. 

**  Have  no  fear,  seuora,**  said  the 
Empecinado,  "  you  are  in  the  hands 
of  honourable  men,  and  no  harm  shall 
be  done  you."  And  having  by  such- 
like assurances  succeeded  in  calming 
her  terrors,  he  obtained  from  her 
some  information  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  carts  and  carriages^  as  well  as 
regarding  herself  and  her  late  com- 
panion. 

The  man  who  had  abandoned  her, 
and  consulted  his  own  safety  by  flying 
with  the  escort,  was  her  husband. 
Monsieur  Barbot,  jeweller  and  dia- 
mond merchant  to  the  late  Kin^ 
Charles  the  Fourth.  Alarmed  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  things  in  Spun,  he 
was  hastening  to  take  refuge  in  France, 
with  his  handsome  wife  and  his  great 
wealth — of  the  latter  of  which  no  in- 
considerable portion  was  contained  In 
the  csrriage,  in  the  shape  of  caskets 
of  jewellery,  diamonds,  and  other 
valuables. 

Repairing  to  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  the  guerillas  proceeded  to 
examine  their  booty,  which  the  Em- 
pecinado permitted  them  to  divide 
among  themselves,  with  the  exception 
of  the  carriage  and  its  contents,  in- 
cluding the  lady,  which  he  reserved 
for  his  own  share. 

On  the  following  day  oame  letters 
from  tho  French  military  governor  of 
Arandadel  Dnero,  and  from  Monsieur 
Barbot,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that 
town,  and  offered  a  large  sum  aa  ran- 
som for  his  wife.    To  this  application 
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the  Empecioado  did  not  vouchsafe 
an  J  answer,  but  marched  off  to  his 
■atiTe  village  of  Ca8trilIo»  taking  witli 
htm  jewels*  carriage^  and  lady.  The 
latter  he  established  in  the  house  of 
his  brother  Manael»  recommending 
her  to  the  care  of  bis  sister-in-Iawt 
and  commanding  that  fhe  should  be 
treated  with  all  possible  respect,  and 
her  withes  attended  to  on  every  point. 
The  £mpccinado*B  exultation  at 
the  tuccesa  of  his  enterprize  was  great, 
bat  he  little  foresaw  all  the  danger 
and  trouble  that  his  rich  capture  was 
hereafter  to  occasion  him.  He  had 
become  violently  enamoured  of  his  fair 
prisoner,  and  in  order  to  have  leisure 
lo  pay  hia  court  to  her»  he  sent  off  his 
partida  on  a  distant  expedition  under 
the  command  of  Fnentesy  and  himself 
remained  at  Castrillo*  doing  his  utmost 
to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  beau- 
tifol  Madame  Barbot.  He  was  then 
in  the  prime  of  life>  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  and  notwit^istandiog 
that  the  French  affected  to  treat  him 
as  a  brigand*  his  courage  and  patriot- 
bm  were  admitted  by  the  unpreju- 
diced among  all  parties*  and  his  bold 
and  racceasful  deeds  had  already  pro- 
cnred  him  a  degree  of  renown  that 
waa  an  addidonid  recommendation  of 
him  to  the  fair  sex.  It  may  not* 
therefore*  be  deemed  very  surprising 
tbaty  after  the  first  few  days  of  her 
capti^tj  were  passed*  and  she  had 
beeome  a  little  used  to  the  novelty  of 
hc^  position,  the  lady  began  to  con- 
sider the  Empeeinado  with  some  de- 
gree of  favour*  and  seemed  not  alto- 
gether dbposed  to  be  inconsolable  in 
her  widowhood.  He  on  his  part  spared 
no  paint  to  please  her.  His  very  na- 
cnrc  seemed  changed  by  the  violence 
of  bit  new  passion ;  and  so  great  was 
the  metamorphosb  that  his  best  friends 
scarcely  recognized  him  for  the  same 
man.  He  seemed  totally  to  have  for* 
gotten  tlie  career  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted himself*  and  the  hatred  and 
war  of  extermination  he  had  vowed 
against  the  French.  The  restless  ac- 
tivity and  spirit  of  enterprize  which 
fonaed  auch  distinguishing  traits  in 
hia  character*  were  completely  lulled 
to  aleep  by  the  charms  of  the  fair 
Barbot.  Nor  was  the  change  in  his 
cztemal  appearance  less  striking. 
Aware  that  the  rode  manners  and 
attirt  of  a  guerilla  were  not  likely  to 
please  the  fattidiout  tatte  of  a  town- 
bed  danie«  he  battened  to  dltcord 
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them.  His  rough  bushy  beard  and 
mustaches  were  carefully  trimmed 
and  adjusted  by  the  most  expert  bar- 
ber of  the  neighbourhood ;  his  sheep- 
skin jacket,  heavy  boots*  and  jingling 
doubie-roweled  spurs  tbrown  aside* 
and  in  their  place  he  assumed  the  na- 
tional garb*  so  well  adapted  to  show 
off  a  handsome  person*  and  which* 
although  now  almost  disused  through- 
out Spainifar  surpasses  in  elegance  the 
prevailing  costumes  of  the  nineteenth 
century :  a  short  light  jacket  of  black 
velvet*  and  waistcoat  of  the  richest 
silk*  both  profusely  decorated  with 
gold  filigree  buttous;  purple  velvet 
breeches  fastened  at  the  knee  with 
bunches  of  ribands ;  silk  stockings* 
and  falling  boots  of  chamois  leather* 
by  the  most  expert  maker  in  Cordova ; 
a  crimson  silk  sash  round  his  waist* 
and  round  his  neck  a  silk  handker- 
chief* of  which  the  ends  were  drawn 
through  a  magnificent  jewelled  ring. 
A  green  velvet  cap,  ornamented  with 
sables  and  silver*  and  an  ample  cloak 
trimmed  with  silver  lace*  the  spoil  of 
a  commandant  of  French  gendarmes* 
completed  this  picturesque  costume. 

Thus  attired*  and  mounted  on  a 
splendid  horse*  the  Empeeinado  es- 
corted the  object  of  his  new  flame  to 
all  the  fetes  and  merry-makings  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Not  a  mmeria 
in  the  neighbouring  villages*  not  a 
fair  or  a  bull- fight  in  all  the  valley  of 
the  Duero*  but  were  graced  by  the 
presence  of  Martin  Diez  and  his  dul- 
cinea*  whose  fine  horse  and  gallant 
equipment,  but  more  especially  the 
beauty  of  the  rider*  inspired  universal 
admiration.  As  might  be  expected* 
many  of  those  who  had  known  the 
Empeeinado  a  poor  vine-dresser*  be« 
came  envious  of  his  good  fortune* 
and  others  who  envied  him  not,  were 
indigoant  at  seeing  him  waste  hit 
time  in  such  degrading  effeminacy* 
instead  of  following  up  the  career 
which  ho  had  so  nobly  begun.  There 
was  much  murmuring*  therefore,  to 
which,  however*  he  gave  little  heed  ; 
and  several  weeks  had  passed  in  the 
manner  above  described*  when  an  in- 
cident occurred  to  rouse  him  from  the 
sort  of  lethargy  in  which  he  was  sunk. 

A  despatch  reached  him  from  the 
Captain- General,  Don  Grogorio  Cu- 
esta*  requiring  his  immediate  pre- 
sence at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  there  to  re- 
ceive directions  concerning  the  execu- 
tion of  a  service  of  the  greatest  Ita- 
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portance^and  which  was  to  be  iDtrasted 
to  him. 

This  order  had  its  origin  in  circam- 
stances  of  which  the  Empecinado  was 
totally  ignorant.  The  jeweller  Bar- 
boty  finding  that  neither  large  offers 
uor  threats  of  punishment  had  any 
effect  upon  the  Empecinado,  who  per- 
sisted in  keeping  his  wife  prisoner^ 
made  interest  with  the  Duke  of  In- 
fantado,  then  general  of  one  of  the 
Spanish  armtesi  and  besonght  him  to 
exert  his  influence  in  favour  of  the 
captive  lady«  and  to  have  her  restored 
to  her  friends.  The  duke*  who  was 
a  very  important  personage  at  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Fourthi  and  the 
favourite  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  enter- 
tained a  particular  friendship  for  Bar- 
bot ;  ana,  if  the  chroniqHe  Kcandnleuae 
of  Madrid  might  bo  believed,  a  still 
more  particular  one  for  his  wife.  He 
immediately  wrote  to  General  Cucsta* 
desiring  that  the  lady  might  be  sent 
back  tu  her  husband  without  delay,  as 
well  as  all  the  jewels  and  other  spoil 
that  had  been  seized  by  the  Empe- 
cinado. 

With  much  difficulty  did  the  gue- 
rilla make  np  his  mind  to. abandon 
the  inglorious  position,  and  to  go 
where  duty  called  him.  Strongly 
recommending  his  captivo  to  his  bro- 
ther and  sister-in*lawj  he  set  out  for 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  escorted  by  a  ser- 
geant and  ten  men  of  his  partida. 
They  had  not  proceeded  half  a  mile 
from  Castrillo,  when,  from  behind  a 
hedge  bordering  the  road,  a  shot  was 
fired,  and  the  bullet  slightly  wounded 
the  Empecinado*s  charger.  Two  of 
the  escort  pushed  their  horses  through 
the  hedge,  and  immediately  returned, 
dragging  between  them  a  grey-haired 
old  man,  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
clutched  in  his  wrinkled  fingers  a 
rusty  carbine  that  had  just  been  dis- 
charged. 

«*  He  is  surely  mad  ! "  exclaimed 
the  Empecinado,  gazing  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  venerable  assassin. ''  Dime, 
viejo:  do  you  know  me  ?  And  why  do 
you  seek  my  life?" 

"  Si,  si,  te  conozea.  You  are  the 
Empecinado  —  the  bloody  Empeci- 
nado. Give  me  back  my  Pedro, 
whom  you  murdered.  Ay  di  me! 
mi  Pedrillo,  te  han  matado!^ 

And  the  old  man*a  frame  quivered 
^^^^  'ago.  as  he  glared  on  the  Empe- 
clnado  with  an  expression  of  tmutter- 
Me  bate. 
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One  of  the  gaerillas  stepped  for- 
ward — 

"  'Tis  old  Gutierrez,  the  father  of 
Pedro,  who  was  hung  in  the  Prfiarts 
de  Coca,  for  betraying  us  to  the 
French." 

"  Throw  his  carbine  into  yonder 
pool,  and  leave  the  poor  wretch,"  said 
the  Empecinado ;  *'  his  son  deserved 
the  death  he  met." 

*'  He  missed  his  aim  to-day,  but  he 
may  point  truer  another  time,**  said 
one  of  the  men,  half  drawing  a  pistol 
from  his  holster. 

"  Harm  him  not  !'*  said  the  Empe- 
cinado sternly,  and  the  party  rode  on. 

"  Mttldito  seas!**  screamed  the  eld 
man,  casting  himself  in  the  dust  of 
the  rotid,  in  a  paroxysm  of  impotent 
fury.  *'Malditot  MaldUo!  Ay  de 
mil  mi  Pedrilh!" 

And  his  curses  and  lamentations 
continued  till  the  guerillas  were  ont 
of  hearing. 

On  arriving  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the 
Empecinado  went  immediately  to  Ge- 
neral Cucsta^  who,  although  fao  did 
not  receive  him  unkindly,  conld  not 
but  blame  him  greatly  for  the  enor- 
mous crime  he  had  committed  in  car- 
rying off  a  lady  who  was  distinguished 
by  so  mighty  a  personage  as  the  Duke 
of  Infantado.  He  told liim  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  devise  some  plan 
by  which  the  Du'ke*8  anger  might  be 
appeased.  Murat  also  had  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  central  junta,  saying,  that 
if  satisfaction  were  not  giveut  he 
would  send  troops  to  lay  waste  the 
whole  district  of  Penaflel,  in  which 
Castrillo  was  situated ;  and  it  was 
probable,  that  if  he  had  not  done  so 
already,  it  was  because  a  large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  were 
believed  to  be  well  affbcted  to  the 
French.  Without  exactly  tellinff  hftt 
what  he  must  do,  the  old  generalgave 
him  a  despatch  for  the  eorregidor  of 
Penaflel,  and  desired  bim  to  present 
himself  before  that  functionary,  \bA 
concert  with  him  the  measures  to  be 
taken. 

The  Empecinado  took  his  leav^ 
and  was  quitting  the  gOTemor*s  pa- 
lace when  he  overtook  at  the  door  an 
avogado,  who  was  a  countryman  of 
his,  and  whom  he  had  left  at  Castrillo 
when  he  set  out  from  that  plaee.  The 
sight  of  this  man  Was  a  ray  of  l^ht  to 
the  Empecinado,  who  immediatehr  sus- 
pected that  his  enemies  were  intriguing 
against  hinu  He  proposed  to  the 
\aw3e1  \\iiX^k!iffi3  flbiouliil  watt. 
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io  the  iDD»  to  which  the  latter  con- 
fented.  They  had  to  traverse  a  lonely 
p!aee»  koowo  by  the  name  of  San 
Francisco's  Meadow*  and  on  arri?ing 
there*  behind  the  shelter  of  some  walls^ 
the  Empecinado  seized  the  advocate 
by  the  eoUar,  and  swore  he  would 
strangle  him  if  he  did  not  instantly 
ciiDfess  what  business  had  brought 
him  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  as  well  as  all 
the  plant  or  plots  against  the  Empe- 
cinado to  which  he  might  be  privy. 

The  lawyer*  who  had  known  Diez 
from  his  childhood*  and  was  fully 
aware  of  his  desperate  chsracter  and 
of  bis  own  peril,  trembled  for  his  life* 
and  besought  him  earnestly  to  use  no 
violence*  for  that  he  was  willing  to 
tell  all  he  knew.  Therenpon  the  Em- 
pecinado loosened  his  grasp*  which 
had  well  nigh  throttled  the  poor  avo- 
gado*  and  cocking  a  pistol*  as  a  sort 
of  warning  to  the  ottier  to  tell  the 
trath*  bade  liim  sit  down  beside  him 
and  proceed  with  his  narrative. 

The  lawyer  informed  him  that  the 
ajfuniamieHto  or  corporation  of  Cas- 
tnllo*  and  those  of  all  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  district*  found  them- 
selves io  great  trouble  on  account  of 
the  convoy  he  had  intercepted*  and 
more  particularly  of  the  lady  whom 
he  kept  prisoner*  and  whose  friends  it 
appeared  were  persons  of  much  influ- 
ence with  both  contending  parties*  for 
that  the  junta  and  the  French  had 
aKke  demanded  her  liberty ;  and  while 
the  latter  were  abont  to  send  troops 
to  put  the  whole  country  to  fire  and 
sword*  the  former,  as  well  as  the  Spa- 
nish generals*  had  refused  to  afford 
diem  any  protection  against  tbe  con- 
aeqaenoes  of  her  detention,  and  ac- 
ensed  the  ayuntamiento  and  tbe  priests 
of  cneouraging  the  Empecinado  to 
hold  her  in  captivity.  He  himself 
had  been  sent  to  Ciudad  Kodrigo  to 
b^  General  Cnesta's  advice*  and  the 
general  had  declared  himself  unable 
Io  asaiat  them,  bnt  reeommended  them 
to  restore  the  lady  and  treasure,  if  they 
did  not  wish  the  French  to  lay  waste 
the  conntry*  and  take  by  force  the 
hone  of  contention. 

The  Empecinadoi  suspecting  that 
General  Cuesta  'had  not  used  all  doe 
frnkneM  with  him  in  this  matter* 
handed  to  the  lawyer  the  letter  that 
had  l)een  given  him  for  the  corregidor 
of  Penaiiel*  and  compelled  him*  much 
agdnflt  his  will,  to  open  and  read  it. 
Ill  contents  eolneided  with  what  the 


avogado  had  told  him ;  the  general 
advising  the  corrrgldor  to  use  every 
means  to  compromise  the  matter,  ra- 
ther than  wait  till  tbe  French  should 
do  themselves  justice  by  the  strong 
hand. 

Perceiving  that*  from  various  mo- 
tives* every  body  was  against  him  in 
this  matter*  the  Empecinado  bethonght 
himself  how  he  should  get  out  of  the 
scrape. 

"  As  an  old  friend  and  countryman* 
and  more  especially  as  a  lawyer,** 
said  he  to  tbe  avogado,  "  you  are  the 
most  fitting  man  to  give  me  advice  in 
this  dilBculty.  Tell  me,  then,  what  I 
ought  to  do*  in  order  that  our  native 
town,  which  is  innocent  in  the  nriatter* 
should  suffer  no  prejudice.*' 

"  You  speak  now  like  a  sensible 
man**'  replied  the  other*  "and  as  a 
friend  will  I  advise  you.  Let  us  im- 
mediately set  off  to  Penaflel,  deliver 
tbe  general's  letter  to  the  corregidor* 
and  take  him  with  us  to  Cistrillo. 
There,  for  form*8  sake*  an  examina- 
tion of  your  conduct  in  the  affair  ean 
take  place.  You  shall  give  up  the 
jewels,  the  carriage*  and  the  lady*  and 
set  off  immediately  to  join  your  par- 
tida." 

"  To  the  greater  part  of  that  I  will- 
ingly agree,**  said  the  Empecinado. 
"  The  jewels  are  bnried  in  the  cellar* 
and  the  carriage  is  in  the  stable. 
Take  both  when  you  list.  But  as  to 
the  lady*  before  I  give  her  up,  I  will 
give  up  my  own  soul.  She  is  my 
property  ;  I  took  her  in  fair  fight* 
and  at  the  rii^k  of  my  life.** 

«<  You  will  think  better  of  it  before 
we  eret  to  Castrillo*'*  replied  the  lawyer. 

The  Empecinado  shook  his  head* 
but  led  the  way  to  the  inn,  where  they 
took  horse*  and  the  next  day  reached 
Penaflel,  whence  they  set  out  the  fol- 
lowing morning  for  Castrillo*  which  is 
a  couple  of  leagues  further,  accompa- 
nied by  the  corregidor*  his  secretary* 
and  two  alguazils.  The  Empecinado 
was  induced  to  leave  his  escort  at 
Penaflel,  in  order  that  the  sort  of  pro 
forma  investigation  which  was  to  be 
gone  throngh  might  not  appear  to  have 
taken  place  under  circumstances  of 
intimidation.  The  avogado  started  a 
couple  of  hours  earlier  than  the  rest 
of  the  party,  to  have  things  in  readi- 
ness* so  that  the  proceedings  might  be 
got  through  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  on  a  fine 
anmmer's  morning  that  the  Emj^ed* 
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nado  and  hU  compaDioni  reached  Cas- 
trillo.  As  they  entered  the  town>  an 
old  mendicaDty  who  was  lying  curled 
up  like  a  dog  in  the  sunshine  under 
the  porch  of  a  house,  lifted  his  head 
at  the  noise  of  the  horses.  As  hla 
eyes  rested  upon  Diez,  he  made  a 
bound  forward  with  an  agility  extra- 
ordinary in  one  of  his  years*  and  fell 
almost  under  the  feet  of  the  Empeci- 
nado's  horse>  making  the  startled  ani- 
mal spring  aside  with  a  ? iolence  and 
suddenness  sufficient  to  unhorse  many 
a  less  practised  rider  than  the  one  who 
bestrode  him.  The  Empecinado  lift- 
ed his  whip  in  anger,  but  the  old  man* 
who  had  risen  to  his  feet,  showed  no 
sign  of  fear,  and  as  he  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  immediately 
in  the  path  of  the  Empecinado*  the 
latter  recognized  the  wild  features  and 
long  grey  hair  of  old  Gutierrez. 

<'  Maidito  secu  I  '*  cried  the  old  man* 
extending  his  arms  towards  the  gueril- 
la. **  Murderer !  the  hour  of  ven- 
geance u  nigh.  I  saw  it  in  my  dreams. 
My  Pedrillo  showed  me  his  assassin 
trampled  under  the  feet*  of  horses. 
Asesino  I  Venga  la  hora  de  tu 
viuerte  f " 

And  the  old  man*  who  was  half 
crazed  by  his  misfortunes,  relapsed 
into  an  incoherent  strain  of  lamenta- 
tions for  his  son,  and  curses  upon  him 
whom  he  called  his  murderer. 

The  Empecinado*  who*  on  recog- 
nizing old  Gutierrez,  had  lowered  his 
riding-whip,  and  listened  unmoved  to 
his  curses  and  predictions*  rode  for- 
ward* explaining  as  he  went*  to  the 
astonished  corregidor*  the  scene  that 
had  just  occurred.  A  little  further  on 
he  separated  from  his  companions* 
giving  them  rendezvous  at  ten  o*clock 
at  the  house  of  the  ayuntamiento. 
Proceeding  to  his  brother*s  dwelling* 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Madame  Barbot* 
breakfasted  with  her,  and  then  pre- 
pared to  keep  his  appointment.  He 
placed  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  poniard 
in  his  belt*  and  taking  a  loaded  iro' 
buco  or  blunderbuss*  in  his  hand* 
wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak  so  as  to 
conceal  his  weapons*  and  repaired  to 
the  town- hall. 

He  found  the  tribunal  already  in- 
stalled, and  every  thing  in  readiness. 
Saluting  the  corregidor,  he  began  pa- 
cing up  and  down  the  room  without 
taking  off  his  cloak.  The  corregidor 
repeatedly  urged  him  to  be  seated*  but 
be  refused,  and  continued  bi9  iralk, 
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replying  to  the  qnetlions  that  were 

Sut  to  him*  hit  answers  to  which  were 
uly  written  down.  About  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  had  passed  in  this  manner*  when 
a  noise  of  feet  and  talking  was  heard 
in  the  street*  and  the  Empecinado*  as 
he  passed  one  of  the  windowi  that 
looked  out  upon  the  plaza,  saw*  with 
no  very  comfortable  feelings*  that  a 
number  of  armed  peasants  were  en* 
tering  the  town-hall.  He  perceived 
that  he  was  betrayed*  but  his  presence 
of  mind  stood  bis  friend,  and  with  hia 
usual  promptitude*  he  in  a  moment 
decided  how  he  should  act.  Without 
allowing  it  to  appear  that  he  had  any 
suspicion  of  what  was  going  on,  h« 
walked  to  the  door  of  the  audience 
chamber*  and  before  any  one  could  in- 
terfere, shut  and  locked  it.  Then 
stepping  up  to  the  corregidor*  be 
threw  off  his  cloak,  and  presented  his 
trabuco  at  the  magistrate's  head. 

**  Senor  Corregidor*"  said  he*  "this 
is  not  our  agreement*  but  a  base  act 
of  treachery.  Commend  yourself  to 
God,  for  yon  are  about  to  die." 

The  corregidor  was  so  dreadfully 
terrified  at  these  words*  and  at  the 
menacing  action  of  the  Empecinado* 
that  he  swooned  away*  and  fell  down 
under  the  table— the  eseribano  iled 
into  an  adjoining  chamber*  and  con- 
cealed himself  under  a  bed— while  the 
algnazils*  trembling  with  fear*  threw 
themselves  upon  their  knees*  and  peti- 
tioned for  mercy.  The  Empecinado, 
finding  himself  with  so  little  trouble 
master  of  the  field  of  battle*  took  {km- 
session  of  the  papers  that  were  lying 
upon  the  table*  and*  unlocking  the 
door*  proceeded  to  the  principal  stair- 
case* which  he  found  occupied  hr 
inhabitants  of  the  town*  armed  with 
muskets  and  fowling-pieces.  Placing 
his  blunderbuss  under  his  arm*  with 
his  hand  upon  the  trigger*  **  Make 
way!**  cried  he;  «<the  first  who 
moves  a  finger  may  reckon  upon  the 
contents  of  my  trabuco."  His  menace 
and  resolute  character  produced  the 
desired  effect ;  a  passage  was  opened* 
and  he  left  the  house  in  triumph.  On 
reaching  the  street,  however,  he  found 
a  great  crowd  of  men*  women*  and 
even  children*  assembled*  who  oeea- 
pied  the  plaza  and  all  the  adjaoent 
streets*  and  received  him  with  loud 
cries  of  "  DeaUi  to  the  Empecina4pl 
Muera  el  ladron  y  mal  CHetianoi^ 
The  armed  men  whom  he  had  left  in 
tl^i  town-house  fired  sereral  shota  at 
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Yarn  from  the  windowf*  but  nobody 
darod  to  lay  handf  upon  bim»  as  he 
Barched  ilowly  and  tteadily  through 
tho  crowd,  trabneo  in  hand,  and  cast- 
ing glances  on  either  side  that  made 
those  npon  whom  they  fell  shrink  in- 
Toluntarily  backwards. 

On  the  low  roof  of  one  of  the  houses 
of  the  plaza,  that  formed  the  angle 
of  the  Calle  de  la  Cruz,  or  street  of  the 
cross,  old  Gutierrez  had  taken  his  sta- 
don.  With  tho  fire  of  insanity  in  his 
bloodshot  eyes,  and  a  grin  of  exultap 
tion  apon  his  wasted  features,  he  wit- 
nessed the  persecution  of  the  Empe- 
dnado,  and  while  his  ears  drank  in  the 
yclis  and  hootings  of  the  multitude, 
he  added  his  shrill  cracked  voice  to 
the  nproar.  When  tho  shots  were 
fired  from  the  town-hall,  he  bounded 
and  capered  upon  the  platform,  clap- 
ping his  meagre  finders  together  in 
ecstasy ;  but  as  the  Empecinado  got 
further  from  the  bonce,  and  the  firing 
was  dUcontinued,  an  expression  of 
anziety  replaced  the  look  of  triumph 
that  had  lighted  up  the  old  maniac's 
fiice.  Diez  still  moved  on  unhurt, 
and  was  now  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  house  on  which  Gutierrez  had 
perehed  himself.  The  old  man's  un- 
eafinesa  increased.  '*  Va  a  escapar  1 " 
mattered  he  to  himself;  '<thoy  will 
let  him  escape.  Oh,  if  I  had  a  gun, 
my  Pedrillo  would  soon  be  avenged  I  ** 

The  Empecinado  was  passing  under 
the  boose.     A  sudden  thought  struck    posih,  or  public  granary,  a  strong 
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*'  Vivaf**  screamed  Gutierrez;  but 
a  cry  of  agony  followed  the  shout  of 
exultation.  The  chimney  by  which 
tho  old  man  supported  himself  was 
loose  and  crumbling,  and  totally  unfit 
to  boar  his  weight  as  he  hung  on  by 
it,  and  leaucd  forward  to  gloat  over 
his  vengeance.  It  tottered  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  fell  with  a  crash  into 
the  street.  The  height  was  not  great, 
but  the  pavement  was  sharp  and  un- 
even ;  the  old  man  pitched  upon  his 
head,  and  when  lifted  up  was  already 
a  corpse. 

When  the  mob  saw  the  Empecinado 
fall,  they  threw  themselves  upon  him 
with  as  much  ferocity  as  they  had 
previously  shown  cowardice,  and  beat 
and  ill-treated  him  in  every  possible 
manner.  Not  satibfied  with  that,  they 
bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  pushed 
him  through  a  cellar  window,  throw- 
ing after  him  stones,  and  every  thing 
they  could  find  Ijing  about  the  street. 
At  last,  wearied  by  their  own  bruta- 
lity, they  left  him  for  dead,  and  he 
remained  in  that  state  till  nightfall, 
when  the  corregidor  and  the  ayunta- 
miento  proceeded  to  inspect  his  body, 
in  order  to  certify  his  death,  and  have 
him  buried.  When  he  was  brought 
out  of  the  cellar,  however,  they  per- 
ceived he  still  breathed,  and  sent  for 
a  surgeon,  and  also  for  a  priest  to  ad- 
minister the  last  sacraments.  They 
then  carried  him  upon  a  ladder  tothe 


Gutierrez.  Stamping  with  his  foot, 
be  broke  two  or  three  of  the  tiles  on 
which  he  was  standing,  and  snatching 
np  a  large  heavy  fragment,  he  leaned 
over  the  edge  of  the  roof  to  get  a  full 
view  of  the  Empecinado,  who  was  at 
that  moment  leaving  the  plsza  and 
entering  the  Calle  de  la  Cruz.  In 
five  seeonds  more  he  would  be  out  of 
sight.  As  it  waf,  it  was  only  by  lean- 
ing very  far  forward  that  Gutierrez 
eonid  see  him,  walking  calmly  along, 
and  keeping  at  bay  the  angry  but 
cowardly  mob  that  yelped  at  his  heels, 
like  a  pareel  of  village  curs  pursuing 
a  bloodhound,  whose  look  alone  pre- 
yents  their  too  near  approach. 

Throwing  his    left    arm  round  a 


building,  where  they  considered  he 
would  be  in  safety,  and  put  him  to 
bed,  bathed  in  blood  and  covered  with 
wounds  and  bruises. 

The  corregidor,  fearing  that  the 
news  of  tho  rioS  and  of  the  death  of 
the  Empecinado,  would  reach  Penafiel, 
and  that  the  escort  which  had  been 
left  there,  and  tho  many  partizans  that 
Diez  had  in  that  town,  would  come 
over  to  CastrUlo  to  avenge  his  death, 
persuaded  one  of  the  cur6s,  or  parish 
priests  of  the  lattei  place,  to  go  over  to 
Penafiel  in  all  haste,  and,  counterfeit- 
ing great  alarm,  to  spread  the  report 
that  the  French  had  entered  Castnllo, 
seized  the  Empecinado,  and  carried 
him  off  to  Aranda.    This  was  accord- 


ehimney,  the  old  man  swung  himself    ingly  done ;  and  the  Empecinado*s  es- 
forward,  and  with  all  the  force  that     cort  being  made  aware  of  the  vicinity 


he  poesessed,  hurled  the  tile  at  the 
dgeet  of  his  hate.  The  missile  struck 
tiM  Empecinado  upon  the  temple,  and 
he  fdl,  stunned  and  bleeding,  to  the 
ground. 


of  the  French  and  the  risk  they  ran, 
immediately  mounted  their  horses  and 
marched  to  join  Mariano  Fnentes,  ac- 
companied by  upwards  of  fifty  young 
men,  all  partizans  of  the  Empecinado, 
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and  ea^er  to  reveogo  him.  This  mat- 
ter being  arraogedj  tiie  corregidor  had 
the  jewels  tliat  were  buried  io  the 
cellar  of  Manuel  Diez  dug  up,  and 
having  taken  possession  of  them,  and 
installed  Madame  Barbot  witli  all  due 
attention  in  one  of  the  principal  houses 
of  the  town,  he  for  warded  a  report  to 
General  Cuesta  of  all  that  had  occur- 
red. The  general  immediately  sent 
an  escort  to  conduct  the  lady  and  the 
treasure  to  Ciudad  Rodri^o,  and  or- 
dered that  as  soon  as  the  Empeciaado 
was  in  a  state  to  be  moved,  he  should 
also  bo  seat  under  a  strong  guard  to 
that  city. 

Meanwhile,  the  Empecinado*syigo< 
roos  constitution  triumphed  over  the 
injuries  he  had  received,  and  he  was 
getting  so  rapidly  better,  that  for  his 
safer  custody  the  corregidor  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  him  heavily  ironed. 
Deeming  it  impossible  he  should  es- 
cape, and  there  being  no  troops  in  the 
village,  no  sentry  was  placed  over  him, 
so  that  at  night  his  friends  were  able 
to  hold  discourse  with  him  through  the 
grating  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
posito.  In  this  manner  he  contrived 
to  send  a  messnge  to  his  brother 
Manuely  who,  having  also  got  into 
trouble  on  account  of  Madame  Bar- 
bot's  detention,  liad  been  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Bil- 
buena,  three  leagues  from  Castrillo. 
Manuel  took  advantage  of  a  dark  night 
to  steal  into  the  town  in  disguise,  and 
to  speak  with  the  Empccinado.  He 
informed  him  that  the  superior  of  the 
Bernardino  Monastery,  in  the  Sierra 
de  Balbuena,  had  been  advised  that  it 
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Castrillo,  rescue  him,  and  revenge  the 
treatment  he  had  received.  This  the 
Empccinado  strongly  enjoined  them 
not  to  do,  but  desired  his  brother  to 
come  to  his  prison  duor  at  two  o'clock 
the  next  morning  with  a  led  horse,  and 
that  he  had  the  means  to  set  himself 
at  liberty.  Manuel  Diez  did  as  he  was 
ordered,  wondering,  however, in  what 
manner  the  Empccinado  intended  to 
get  out  of  the  posito,  which  was  a 
solidly  constructed  edifice  with  a  mas- 
sive door  and  grated  windows.  But 
the  next  night,  when  the  guerilla  heard 
the  horses  approaching  his  prison*  he 
seized  the  door  by  an  iron  bar  that 
traversed  it  on  the  inner  side*  and» 
exerting  his  prodigious  strength,  tore 
it  off  the  hinges  as  though  it  had  been 
of  pasteboard.  His  feet  being  fastened 
together  by  a  chain,  he  was  compelled 
to  sit  sideways  upon  the  saddle;  bnt 
so  elated  was  he  to  find  himself  once 
more  at  liberty  that  he  pushed  his 
horse  into  a  gallop,  and  with  his  fet- 
ters clanking  as  he  went,  dashed 
through  the  streets  of  Castrillo,  to  the 
astonishment  and  consternation  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  knew  not  what  devlTs 
dance  was  going  on  in  their  nsually 
quiet  town. 

At  Olmos,  a  village  a  quarter  of 
a  league  Irom  Castrillo,  the  fugitives 
halted,  and  roused  a  smith,  who 
knocked  off  the  Empecinado's  irons. 
After  a  short  rest  at  the  house  of  an 
approved  friend  they  remounted  their 
horses,  and  a  little  after  daybreak 
reached  the  place  where  Fuentes  had 
taken  up  his  bivouac.  The  Empe- 
cinado  was  received  with  great  re- 
was  the  intention  of  the  Empccinado's    joicing,  and  immediately  resumed  the 


enemies  to  deliver  him  over  to  the 
French,  in  order  that  they  might  shoot 
him.  The  Empccinado  replied,  that 
he  strongly  suspected  there  was  some 
such  plot  in  agitation,  and  desired  his 
brother  to  seek  out  Mariano  Fuentes, 
and  order  him  to  march  his  band  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  Castrillo,  and 
that  on  their  arrival  he  would  send 
them  word  what  to  do. 

Eight  days  elapsed,  and  the  Em< 
pecinado  was  now  completely  cured 
of  his  wounds,  so  that  he  was  in  much 
apprehension  lest  he  should  be  sent  off 
to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  before  the  arrival 
of  Fuentes.  On  the  eighth  night, 
however,  his  brother  came  to  the  win- 
dow, and  informed  him  that  the  par- 
tida  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
only  wuted  his  orders  to  marchupon 


command.  He  passed  a  review  of  his 
band,  and  found  it  consisted  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  roes,  all  well 
mounted  and  armed. 

Great  was  the  alarm  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Castrillo  when  they  found  the 
prison  broken  open  and  the  prisoner 
gone ;  and  their  terror  was  increased 
a  hundred -fold,  when  a  few  hours 
later  news  was  brought  that  the  Em- 
pccinado was  marching  towards  the 
town  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry.  Some  concealed  themselves 
in  cellars  and  suchlike  hiding-places, 
others  left  the  town  and  fied  to  the 
neighbouring  woods ;  but  the  majority, 
despairing  of  escape  by  human  means 
from  the  terrible  anger  of  the  Empe- 
einado,  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses,  closed  the  doors  and  windows. 
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aad  prajed  to  the  Virgia  for  deliver-  como,  hailing  him  as  the  main  prop 

iDce  from  the  impending  evil.  Never  of  the  cause  of  independence  in  Old 

had  there  beeo  taan  in  Castrillo  sueh  Castile.     They  sat  down  to  dinner  in 

a  counting  of  rosaries  and  heating  of  the  refectory  ;  and  the  conversation 

breasts*  such  gennflesions,  and  mum«  turning  upon  the  state  of  the  country, 

bling  of  ares  and  paters,  as  upon  that  the    Empceinado   expressed  his   un- 

momiog.                        ^  willingness  to  carry  on  the  war  in  that 

At  noon  the  Empecinado  entered  province,  on  account  of  the  little  con- 

the  town  nt  the  head  of  his  hand,  fidence  he  could  place  in  the  inhabi- 

tmspsUiounding,  and  the  men  firing  tants,  so  many  of  whom  had  become 

their  pistols  and  carbines  into  the  air,  qfrancetados  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  thl8» 

in  aign  of  joy  at  having  recovered  he  related  all  that  had  occurred  to  him 

their  Wader.    Forming  up  the  partida  at  Castrillo.     Upon  hearing  this  the 

in  the  market-place,  the  Empecinado  abbot,  who  was  a  man  dbtioguished 

I  for  the   corregidor   and  other  for  his  talents  and  patriotism,  recom- 


aathorities,  who  presented  themselves  mended  Diez  to  lead  his  band  to  New 

bWbra  him  pale  and  trembling,  and  Castile,  where  he  would  not  have  to 

fully  believing  they  had  not  five  mi-  encounter  the  persecutions  of  those 

Butee  to  live.  who,  having  known  him  poor  and  in« 

**  Fear  nothing  I "  said  the  Empe-  significant,  envied  him  his  good  for- 

ciaado^  observing  their  terror.     "  It  tune,  and  sought  to  throw  obstacles  in 

is  certain  I  have  met  foul  treatment  his  path.     He  offered  to  get  him  Ict- 

Atyoor  bands;  and  it  was  the  harder  ters  from  tlie  general  of  the  order  of 

to  bear  coming  from  my  own  coun-  San  Bernardo  to  the  superiors  of  tho 

trynen  and  townsfolk.    But  you  have  various  monasteries,  in  order  that  ho 


misled,  and  will  one  day  repent  might  receive    such    assistance  and 

vonr  conduct.     I  have  forgotten  your  support  as  they  could  give,  and  ho 

ill  osage^   and   only  remember  the  might  chance  to  require. 

poverty  of  my  native  town,  and  the  "  No  one  is  a  prophet  in  his  own 

ry  in  which  this  war  has  plunged  country/*  said  the  good  father ;  "  Ma- 


many  of  its  inhabitants."  hornet  in  his  native  town  of  Medina 

So  saying,  he  delivered  to  the  alcalde  mei  with  the  same  ill-treatment  that 

and  thn   parish    priests    a  hundred  vou,  Martin  Diez,  have  encountered 

oonees  of  gold  for  tho  relief  of  the  in  the  place  of  your  birth.    Abandon, 


aad  support  of  the  hospital,  and  then,  a  province  which  does  not  rccog- 

ira  mora  to  be  spent  in  a  novillada,  or  nize  your  value,  and  go  where  your 

hail-bait  and  festival  for  the  whole  reputation  has  already  preceded  yon, 

town.     Catting   short   their  thauks  to  defend  the  holy  cau&c  of  Spain  and 

and  excuses,  he   lef^  Castrillo    and  of  religion.*' 

■arfhffi  to  the  village  of  Sacramenia,  Struck  by  the  justice  of  this  rca^ 

where  be  quartered  his  men,  and,  ac-  soning,  the  Empecinado  resolved  to 

coopaniedby  Mariano  Fnentes,  went  change  the  scene  of  his  operations, 

to  pay  a  risit  to  a  neighbouring  mo-  and  the  next  morning  marched  his 

BasCery.     The  monks  received  him  squadron  in  **"    j:-— ^^       -«•  -^t 

with  open  arms  and  a  hearty  wel»  Castile. 


the    direction  of  New 
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TUE  TALE  OF  A  TUB :  AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER. 

IIow  Jack  Ran  Mad  a  Secokd  Time. 


After  Jack  and  Martin  parted  com- 
pany>  you  may  remember  that  Jack, 
who  had  turned  his  face  northward, 
got  into  high  favour  with  the  landlord 
of  the  North  Farm  Estate,  who,  being 
mightily  edified  with  his  discourses 
and  sanctimonious  demeanour,  and 
not  aware  of  his  having  been  mad 
before,  or  being,  perchance,  just 
as  mad  himself — tooK  him  in,  made 
much  of  him,  gave  him  a  cottage 
upon  his  manor  to  live  in,  and  built 
him  a  tabernacle  in  which  he  might 
hold  forth  when  the  spirit  moved  him. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  it  hap- 
pened that  North  Farm  and  the  Albion 
Estates  came  into  the  possession  of  one 
proprietor,  Esquire  Bull,  in  whose 
fiouse  Martin  had  always  been  re- 
tained as  domestic  chaplain — at  least, 
ever  since  that  desperate  scuffle  with 
Lord  Peter  and  his  crew,  when  he 
tried  to  land  some  Spanish  smugglers 
on  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing off  Martin,  and  establishing  him- 
self in  Squire  BulFs  house  in  his  stead. 
Squire  Bull,  who  was  a  man  of  his 
word,  and  wished  to  leave  all  things 
on  North  Farm  as  he  found  them. 
Jack  and  his  tabernacle  included,  un- 
dertook at  once  to  pay  him  a  reason- 
able salary,  with  the  free  use  of  his 
house  and  tabernacle  to  him  and  bis 
heirs  for  ever.  But  knowing  that  on 
a  previous  occasion,  (which  von  may 
recollect,*)  Jack's  melancholy  had  gone 
so  far  that  he  had  hanged  himself, 
though  he  was  cut  down  just  before 
giving  up  the  ghost,  and  by  dint  of 
bloodletting  and  galvanism,  had  been 
revived ;  and  also  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  periodical  fits  and  hallucina- 
tions, he  could  beat  even  Peter  him- 
self, who  had  been  his  instructor,  for 
cunning  and  casuistry,  he  took  care  that, 
before  Jack  was  allowed  to  take  posses- 
sion under  his  new  lease,  every  thing 
should  be  made  square  between  them. 
So  he  had  the  terms  of  their  indenture 
all  written  out  on  parchment,  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  before  witnesses, 
and  even  got  a  private  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment carried  through,  for  the  purpose 
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of  making  every  thing  between  them 
more  secure.  And  well  it  was  for  the 
Squire  that  he  bethoaght  himself  of  his 
precaution  in  time,  as  you  will  after- 
wards hear. 

This  union  of  the  two  entukd 
roperties  in  the  Bull  family,  brought 
ack  and  Martin  a  good  deal  more 
into  one  anothers*  company  than  thej 
had  formerly  been  ;  and  'twas  dear, 
that  Jack,  who  had  now  got  somewhat 
ashamed  of  his  threadbare  raiment* 
and  tired  of  his  spare  oatmeal  diet, 
was  miff htily  struck  with  the  dignified 
air  and  comfortable  look  of  Martin, 
and  grudged  him  the  frequency  with 
which  he  was  invited  to  Squire  Bull*s 
table.  By  degrees,  he  b^n  to  con- 
form his  own  uncouth  manner  to  an 
imitation  of  his.  He  wore  a  better 
coat,  which  he  no  longer  rubbed 
against  the  wall  to  take  the  glosa  from 
off  it ;  he  ceased  to  interlard  all  his 
ordinary  speech  with  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  his  snuffle  abated  audibly ;  ne 
gave  up  his  habit  of  extempore  rhap* 
Body,  and  lost,  in  a  great  measure^ 
his  aversion  to  Christmas  tarts  and 
plum-pudding.  After  a  time,  he  might 
even  be  seen  with  a  fishing-rod  over 
his  shoulder;  then  he  contrived  sundry 
improvements  in  gun-locks  and  double* 
barrels, for  which  betook  out  a  patent* 
and  in  fact  did  not  entirely  escape  the 
suspicion  of  being  a  poacher.  He 
held  assemblies  in  his  houses  where  at 
times  he  allowed  a  little  singing ;  nay. 
on  one  occasion,  a  son  of  his-I-for  he 
had  now  a  large  family — was  found 
accompanying  a  psalm-tune  upon  the 
(barrel)  organ,  and  it  was  rumoured 
about  the  house,  that  Jack,  though  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  disclaim  this 
overture,  had  no  great  objection  to 
it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  oertain* 
that  instead  of  his  old  peaked  hat  and 
band,  Jack  latterly  took  to  wearing 
broad-brimmed  beavers,  which  he  was 
seen  trying  to  mould  into  a  spout  like 
shape,  much  resembling  a  shovel.  And 
so  far  had  the  transformation  gone,  that 
the  Vicar  of  Fudley,  meeting  him  one 
evening  walking  to  an  assembly  ar- 
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imjcd  in  a  court  coat,  with  this  extra- 
ordinary hat  npon  hia  head,  and  a  pair 
of  silver  bucUes  in  his  shoes,  pulled 
off  his  hat  to  him  at  a  little  distance^ 
mistaking  him  for  a  near  relation  of 
Martin^  if  not  for  Martin  himself. 

There  was  no  great  harm  you  will 
think  in  all  these  whims,  and  for  my 
•VD  party  I  belioTe  that  Jack  was  never 
so  honest  a  fellow  as  he  was  during  this 
time,  when  he  was  profiting  by  Mar* 
tin's  example.  He  kept  his  own  place, 
raling  hia  family  in  a  quiet  and  orderly 
way,  without  disturbing  the  peace  of 
his  neighbours :  and  seemed  to  have 
liHgoUen  his  old  tricks  of  setting  people 
by  the  ears,  and  picking  quarrels  with 
constables  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
Howbeitf  those  who  knew  him  longest 
and  best,  always  said  that  this  was  too 
good  to  last :  that  with  him  these  in- 
tenrab  of  sobriety  and  moderation 
were  alwajrs  the  prelude  to  a  violent 
aeeesi  of  his  peculiar  malady,  and 
that  by-and-bye  he  would  break  out 
again,  and  that  thero  would  be  the 
devil  to  pay,  and  no  pitch  hot. 

It  so  happened  that  Squire  Bull  had 
a  good  many  small  village  schools  on 
hb  Estate  of  North  Farm,  to  which  the 
former  proprietors  had  always  been  in 
the  enstom  of  appointing  the  ushers 
tkemselves;  and  much  to  Jack*s  annoy- 
anee,  when  Squire  Bull  succeeded,  the 
latter  had  taken  care  in  his  bargain  with 
him,  to  keep  the  right  of  appointment 
to  these  in  his  own  hand.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  told  Jack  fairly,  that  as 
he  had  no  wish  to  dabble  in  Latioi 
Greek,  or  school  learning  himself,  he 
left  Um  at  fnll  liberty  to  say  whether 
those  whom  he  appointed  were  fit  for 
the  ftitnation  or  not — so  that  if  they 
tmncd  out  to  be  i£n[ioramuses,  de- 
boshed  fellows,  or  drunken  dogs,  Jack 
hid  only  to  say  so  on  good  grounds, 
aod  they  were  forthwith  sent  adrift. 
Matters  went  on  for  a  time  very 
smoothly  on  this  footing.  Nay,  it  was 
even  said  that  Jack  was  inclined  to 
carry  hia  complaisance  rather  far,  and 
after  a  time  seldom  troubled  himself 
moeh  about  the  usher's  qualifications, 

Snvided  his  credentials  were  all  right, 
e  might  ask  the  young  fellow,  who 
presented  John*8  commission,  per- 
haps, what  was  the  first  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet? what  was  Latin  for 
beef  and  greens?  or  where  Moses  was 
when  the  candle  was  blown  ont  ?— but 
if  the  candidate  answered  these  ques- 
tions correctly,  and  if  there  were  no 
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scandal  or  fama  clamosa  agunst  him, 
as  Jack  in  his peculisr  jargon  expressed 
it,  he  generally  shook  hands  with  him 
at  once,  put  the  key  of  the  school- 
house  in  his  hand,  and  told  him  civilly 
to  walk  up-stairs. 

The  truth  was,  however,  that  in 
this  respect  Jack  had  little  reason  to 
complain ;  for  though  the  Squire,  in  the 
outset,  may  not  have  been  very  parti- 
cular as  to  his  choice,  and  it  was  said 
once  or  twice  gave  an  ushership  to  an 
old  exciseman,  on  account  of  his  skill 
in  mensuration  of  fluids,  he  had  lat- 
terly  become    very    particular,    and 
would  not  hear  of  settling  any  body 
as    schoolmaster    on    North    Farm, 
who  did  not  come  to  him  with  an 
excellent  character,  certified  by  two 
or  three  respectable  householders  at 
least.     But,  strangely  enough,  it  was 
observed  that  just  in  proportion  as  the 
Squire  became  more  considerate.  Jack 
became  more  arrogant,  pestilent,  and 
troublesome.    Now-a-days  ho  was  al- 
ways discovering  some  objection  to  the 
Squire's  appointments :  one  usher,  it 
seemed,  spoke  too  low,  another  too  loud, 
one  used  an  ear-trumpet,  another  a  pair 
of  grass-green  spectacles;    one  had 
no  sufficient  gifts  for  flogging  •  an- 
other flogged  cither  too  high  or  too 
low — (for  Jack  was  like  the  deserter, 
there  was  no  pleasing  him  as  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  operation  ;) 
and,  finally,  another  was  rejected  be- 
cause ho  was  unacquainted  with  the 
vernacular  of  Ofsian — to  the  great 
injury  and  damage,  as  was  alleged,  of 
two  Highland  chairmen,  who  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life  were  complet- 
ing their  education  in  the  school  in 
question.     At  first  Squire  Bull,  honest 
gentleman,    had    given  in   to    these 
strange  humours  on  the  part  of  Jack, 
believing  that  this  new-born  zeal  on 
his  part  was  in  the  main  conscientious, 
though  he  could  not  help  thinking  it 
at  times  sufficiently  whimsical  and  pre- 
posterous.    He  had  even  gone  so  far, 
occasionally,  as  to  send  Jack  a  list  of 
those  to  whom  he  proposed  giving 
the  usherships,  accompanied  with  a 
polite  note,  in  some  such  terms  as 
these,  **  Squire  Bull  presents  his  re- 
spects, and  begs  his  good  friend  Jack 
will  read  over  the  enclosed  list,  and 
take  the  trouble  of  choosing  for  him- 
self;*' a  request  with  which  Jack  was 
always  ready  to  comply.  And,  further, 
as  Jack  had  always  a  great  hankering 
after  littlegoes  and  penny  snbsorip- 
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tions  of  everv  kind,  and  was  eternally 
trampeting  forth  some  new  nostrum 
or  scheme  of  thU  kiodi  as  he  used  to 
eall  it,  the  Squire  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  purchase  from  him  a  good 
many  tickets  for  these  schemes  from 
time  to  timoi   for  which  he  always 

Eaid  in  hard  cash,  though  I  have  never 
eard  that  any  of  them  turned  up 
Jrizcs,  except  it  may  have  been  to 
ack  liimself. 

Jack,  as  wc  have  said,  grew  bolder 
as  the  Squiro  bccaroo  more  comply- 
ing, tlilnking  that,  in  the  matter  of 
these  appointments,  as  he  had  once 
got  his  hand  in,  it  would  bo  liis  own 
fault  if  ho  could  not  contrive  to 
wriggle  in  his  whole  body.  It  so  hap- 
pened, too,  that  just  about  the  very 
time  tliat  one  of  John's  ushcrships  be- 
came vacant,  one  of  those  atrabilious 
and  hypochondriac  fits  came  over  Jack, 
with  which,  as  wc  have  said,  he  was  pe- 
riodically i^icted,  and  which,  though 
they  certainly  unsettled  his  brain  a 
little,  only  served,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  lunatics,  to  render  him,  during 
the  paroxysm,  more  cunniug,  in- 
ventive, and  mischievous.  After 
moving  about  in  a  moping  way  for 
a  day  or  two — mumbling  in  corners, 
and  pretending  to  fall  on  his  knees, 
in  his  old  fcu^hion,  in  the  midst  of 
the  street,  he  suddenly  got  up,  Hung 
his  broad-brimmed  beaver  into  the 
kennel,  trampled  his  wig  in  the  dir^, 
00  as  to  expose  his  largo  cars  as 
of  old,  ran  home,  puUtid  his  rusty 
black  doublet  out  of  the  chest  where  it 
had  lain  for  vears,  f queezing  it  on  as 
he  best  could—for  he  had  got  some- 
what corpulent  in  the  mean  tim&— and 
thus  transfigured,  he  set  out  to  con- 
salt  the  village  attorney,  with  whom 
it  was  observed  he  remained  closeted 
for  several  hours,  turning  over  Burns' 
Justice^  and  perusing  ap  office-copy 
of  his  indenture  with  the  Squire— a 
planetary  conjunction  from  which 
those  who  were  astrologically  given 
boded  no  good. 

What  passed  between  these  wor- 
thies OQ  this  occasion — whether  the 
attorney  really  persuaded  Jack  that, 
if  he  set  about  it,  he  would  undertake 
to  find  him  a  flaw  in  his  contract  with 
Squire  Bull,  which  wonld  enable  him 
to  take  the  matter  of  the  usherships 
into  hit  own  hand,  and  to  do  as  oe 
pleased  I  or  whether  Jack — as  he 
■eemed  afterwards  to  admit  in  private 
—believed  nothiog  of  what  the  attor- 
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ncy  told  him,  but  wa«  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Squire's  good-nature, 
and  to  run  all  risks  as  to  the  result,  'tis 
hard  to  say.  Certain  it  was,  however, 
that  Jack  posted  down  at  once  from 
the  attorney's  chamber  to  the  Tillage 
school,  which  happened  to  be  then 
yaeaut,  and  gathering  the  elder  boys 
about  him,  he  told  them  he  had  reason 
to  believe  the  Squire  was  about  to 
send  them  another  usher,  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  last,  who  was  a  mortal 
enemy  to  marbles,  pitch- an d-tosff, 
chuck-farthing,  ginger- bread,  and 
half  holydays ;  with  a  corresponding 
liking  to  long  tasks  and  short  com- 
mons ;  that  the  use  of  the  cane  would 
bo  regularly  taught,  along  with  that  of 
the  globes,  accompanied  with  cuts  and 
other  practical  demonstrations;  that 
the  only  chauce  of  escaping  this  visi- 
tation was  to  take  a  bold  line,  and 
show  face  to  the  u^her  at  once,  aince 
otherwise  the  chance  was,  that  at  no 
distant  period  they  might  be  obliged 
to  do  the  very  reverse. 

Jack  further  reasoned  the  matter  with 
the  boys  learnedly,  somewhat  in  this 
fashion — "  That  as  no  one  could  have 
BO  strong  an  interest  in  the  matter,  so 
no  one  could  be  so  good  a  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  schoolmaster 
as  the  schoolboy ;  that  the  close  and 
intimate  relation  between  these  parlies 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  mutual  contracf, 
in  the  formation  of  which  both  had  an 
equal  right  to  be  consulted ;  so  that, 
without  mutual  consent,  or,  as  it 
were,  a  harmonious  call  by  the  boys, 
there  could  bo  no  valid  ushership,  but 
a  mcro  usurpation  of  the  power  of  the 
tawse,  and  unwarrantable  adminis- 
tration of  the  birchen  twig ;  that,  fur- 
ther, this  latter  power  involved  a 
fundamental  feature,  in  which  they 
could  not  but  feel  they,  had  all  a  deep 
interest — and  which,  be  might  say, 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion ;  that  he  himself  perfectly  remem- 
bered that,  in  former  days,  the  school- 
boys had  always  exercised  this  privi- 
lege, which  he  held  to  be  eqaally 
salutary  and  constitutional ;  and  that 
he  wonld,  at  his  leisure»  show  them  a 
private  memorandum-book  of  his  owb, 
in  whichf  though  he  had  hitherto  s^ 
nothing  about  it,  he  had  found  an  eo- 
try  to  that  effect  made  some  thirty  years 
before.  In  short,  he  told  tbem*  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  rode  over 
rough-shod,  they  must  stand  up  boldly 
for  themselves,  and  try  to  get  all  the 
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ichoolt  In  the  neighboiLrhood  to  jolu 
them,  if  neceuar/y  in  a  regular  bar- 
ring-oat* or  general  procession,  in 
which  thejr  were  to  appear  with  flag^s 
ud  banners,  bearing  such  inscriptions 
as  the  following :  •*  Pro  oris  etfocis^* 
— "  Libert  J  is  like  the  air  we  breathe,** 
&c.  &c.,  and,  lastly,  in  large  gilt 
capitals — **  No  usher  to  he  intruded  into 
ffvy  Mch*x>l  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
Khaian  in  schoolroom  atxembied,'*  And, 
in  short*  that  this  process  was  to  be 
repeated  unUl  they  succeeded  in  get- 
ting quit  of  Squire  Bull's  usher,  and 
gettiug  an  usher  who  would  flog  them 
with  all  the  forbearance  and  reserve 
with  which  Sancho  chastised  his  own 

flesh  while  engaged  in  the  process  of    these    intelligent   young    gentlemen 
di^nchanting  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.    have  got  to  say  to  that.     Tom,  my 
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boys)  continued  to  entertain  him  with 
enquiries  as  to  John's  health  and  the 
stato  of  the  weather,  till  he  hoard,  by 
the  noise  in  the  court,  that  the  boys 
had  arrived.  In  they  marched  ac- 
cordingly, armed  with  horn- books, 
primers,  slates,  rulers,  GunterV  scales, 
and  copy-books,  taking  up  their  station 
near  the  writing-desk.  The  young 
usher-elect,  though  he  thought  this  a 
whimsical  exhibition,  supposed  that 
the  urchins  had  been  brought  there 
only  to  do  honour  to  his  examination, 
and  accordingly  begged  Jack,  as  ho 
was  in  a  hurry,  to  proceed.  "  Fair  and 
softly,  young  man,  said  Jack,  in  his 
blandest  tones ; "  wo  must  first  see  what 


At  the  same  time,  with  that  cunning 
which  was  natural  to  him,  Jack  took 
care  to  let  the  scholars  know  that 
his  name  was  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  transaction  ;  and  that,  if  they 
were  asked  any  questions,  they  must 
be  prepared  to  say,  nay,  to  swear,  for 
th&t  maUer,  that  they  objected  to 
John  s  usher  from  no  personal  dislike 
to  the  man  himself,  and  without  having 
received  fee  or  reward,  in  the  shape  of 
ipples,  lolly  pops,  gingerbread,  barley- 
iqgar,  or  sweetmeats  whatever — or 
uxpenccs,  groats,  pence,  halfpence,  or 
other  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

It  will  bo  readily  imagioed  that  this 
oration  of  Jack,  pronounced  as  it  was 
with  some  of  his  old  unction,  and  ac- 
eompanied  with  that  miraculous  and 
sabtle  twist  of  the  tongue  which 
we  have  described  in  a  former  chap- 
ter,* produced  exactly  the  effect  upon 
his  audience  which  might  be  expected. 
The  boyi  were  delighted — tossed  up 
their  cape — gave  Jack  three  cheers, 
and  told  him  if  he  stood  by  them  they 
would  stand  by  him,  and  that  they 
were  moch  mistaken  if  they  did  not 
CMtriTe  to  make  the  school  house  too 
hot  for  any  usher  whom  Squire  Bull 
nbht  think  fit  to  send  them. 

It  happened  not  long  after,  as  Jack 
had  anticipated,  that  one  morning  a 
▼Gang  man  called  upon  with  a  letter 
mm  the  Squire,  intimating  that  he 
liad  Darned  him  to  the  vacant  usher- 
ship  ;  and  reqnesting  Jack  to  examine 
inio  hit  onalincationa  as  usual.  Jack 
bafged  l&m  to  be  aeated,  and  (having 
pnvatel/  aeot  a  message  to  the  school-* 


line  fellow,  here  is  a  gentleman  sent 
by  Squire  Bull  to  be  your  usher. 
What  do  you  say  to  him ? "  ''I  don't 
like  him,"  said  Tom.  •*  May  I  ven- 
ture to  ask  whyK*  said  tlio  usher, 
putting  in  a  word.  '*  Don't  like  him,'* 
repeated  Tom.  '*  Don't  like  him  nei- 
ther,** said  Dick.  "  And  no  mistake," 
added  Peter,  with  a  grin,  which  im- 
mediately circulated  round  the  school. 
"  It  is  quite  impossible,"  said  Jack, 
''  under  existing  circumstances,  that  the 
matter  can  proceed  any  further ;  it  is 

Elain  the  school  can  never  be  edified 
y  such  an  usher.  But,  stop,  that 
there  may  be  no  misconception  on  the 
subject.  Here  you,  Smith — do  you 
really  moan  to  say,  on  soul  and  con- 
science, you  don't  think  this  respect- 
able gentleman  can  do  you  any  good  ?  " 
Of  course.  Smith  stated  that  his  mind 
was  quite  made  up  on  the  subject. 
*'  Come  here,  Jenkins,"  said  Jack, 
beckoning  to  another  boy ;  "  tell  tho 
truth  now — honour  bright,  remember. 
Has  any  body  given  or  promised  you 
any  apples,  parliament,  or  other 
sweetmeat  unknown,  to  induce  you  to 
vote  against  the  usher?"  Jenkins, 
who  had  just  wiped  his  lips  of  the  last 
remains  of  a  gingerbread  cake,  which 
somehow  or  other  had  dropped  into 
his  pocket  by  accident,  protested,  on 
bis  honour,  that  he  was  quite  above 
such  a  thing,  and  was,  in  fact,  actu- 
ated purely  by  a  conscientious  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  flogging  all  over  the 
world.  **  The  scruples  of  these  intel- 
ligent and  ingenuous  youths,*'  said 
John,  turning  to  the  usher,  *'  must. 
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in  conscience*  roceive  effect ;  the  law, 
as  laid  down  in  my  oopj  of  Sqcrtr« 
Bull's  own  contract,  is  this — ^  That 
noe  usbere  be  jntruded  intoe  anie 
Bchoole  against  ye  wille  of  ye  schoole- 
boys  in  sohoole-roomo  assembled.* 
So,  with  your  permission,  wo  will  ad- 
journ the  consideration  of  the  case 
till  the  Greek  Calends,  or  latter  Lam- 
mas, if  that  be  more  convenient."  And, 
so  saying^,  he  left  John's  letter  lying  on 
the  table,  and  shut  the  schoolroom 
door  in  the  face  of  the  astonished  usher. 
Squire  Bull,  as  may  be  imagined, 
was  not  a  little  astonished  and  morti- 
fied at  hearing  from  the  usher,  who 
returned  looking  foolish  and  chop- 
fallen,  of  this  outbreak  on  the  part  of 
Jack,  for  whom  ho  had  really  begnn 
to  conceive  a  sort  of  sneaking  kind- 
ness ;  but  knowing  of  old  his  fantasti- 
cal and  melancholic  turn,  he  attributed 
this  sally  rather  to  the  state  of  his 
bowels,  which  at  all  times  ho  exceed- 
ingly neglected,  and  which,  being 
puffed  up  with  flatulency  and  indiges- 
tion to  an  extraordinary  degree,  not 
unfrequently  acted  upon  his  brain — 
generating  therein  strange  conceits 
and  dangerous  hallucinations  —  than 
to  any  settled  intention  on  Jack's  part 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him  or  evade 
performance  of  the  conditions  of  their 
indenture,  so  long  as  he  was  not  under 
the  influence  of  hypochondria.  And 
having  this  notion  as  to  Jack*s  mo- 
tives, and  knowing. nothing  of  the 
private  confab  at  the  village  lawyer's, 
he  could  not  help  believing  that,  by  a 
brisk  course  of  purgatives  and  an  an- 
tiphlogistic treatment — and  without 
resorting  to  a  strait- waistcoat,  which 
many  who  knew  Jack's  pranks  at  once 
recommended  him  to  adopt — ^he  might 
be  cured  of  those  acrid  and  intoxicat- 
ing vapours,  which,  ascending  into 
the  brain,  led  him  into  such  extrava- 
gant vagaries.  "  I'faith,"  said  the 
Squire,  *'  since  the  poor  man  has 
taken  this  mad  fancy  into  his  head 
as  to  the  terms  of  his  bargain,  the 
best  way  to  restore  him  to  his  senses 
u  to  bring  the  matter,  as  he  himself 
seemed  to  desire  it,  before  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  at  once :  *  Tis  a  hun- 
dred to  one  but  he  will  have  come 
to  his  senses  long  before  they  have 
come  to  a  decision;  at  all  events, 
unless  be  is  madder  than  I  take  him 
to  be,  when  he  finds  how  plain  the 
terms  of  the  indenture  are,  ho  will 
surely  submit  with  a  good  gprace.' 
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So  thoaght  the  Squire ;  and,  accord- 
ingly* by  hia  directioD»  the  niher-eleet 
brought  his  case  before  the  Justices  at 
their  next  sittings,  who  forthwith  sum- 
moned Jack  before  them  to  know  why 
he  refused  performance  of  his  contract 
with  the  Squire.  Jack  came  on  the 
day  appointed,  attended  by  the  attor- 
ney— though  for  that  matter  he  might 
have  safely  left  him  behind^  being 
fully  as  much  master  of  all  equivo- 
cation  or  chicanery  as  if  he  had  never 
handled  anything  but  quills  and  quiiki 
from  his  youth  upward.  This,  indeed, 
was  probably  the  effect  of  his  old 
training  in  Peter's  family,  for  whose 
hairsplitting  distinctions  and  Jesuis- 
tical  casuislrieSf  notwithstanding  hii 
dislike  to  the  man  himself,  he  had  a 
certain  admiration,  founded  on  a  se- 
cret affinity  of  nature.  Indeed  it  was 
wonderful  to  observe  how,  with  all 
Jack's  hatred  to  Peter,  real  or  pre- 
tended, he  took  after  him  in  so  many 
points — insomuch  that  at  times,  their 
look,  voice,  manner,  and  way  of  think- 
ing, were  so  closely  alike,  that  those 
who  knew  them  best  might  Tery  well 
have  mistaken  them  for  each  other. 
The  usher  havingproduced  the  Sqaire*s 
copy  of  the  indenture,  pointed  out  the 
clause  by  which  Jack  became  bound 
to  examine  and  admit  to  the  schools 
on  North  Farm  any  qualified  usher 
whom  the  Squire  might  send— -as  the 
condition  on  which  he  was  to  retain 
his  right  to  the  tabernacle  and  his 
own  mansion  upon  the  Farm — at  the 
same  time  showing  Jack's  seal  and 
signature  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed. 
Jack,  being  called  upon  by  the  jus- 
tices to  show  cause,  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  an  old  memorandum-book— ^ 
very  greasy,  musty,  and  ill-flavoured 
— and  which,  from  the  quantity  of  dost 
and  cobwebs  with  which  it  was  over- 
laid, had  obviously  been  lying  on  the 
shelf  for  half  a  century  at  lea^t.  This 
he  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  friend 
Snacks  the  attorney,  pointing  out  to 
him  a  page  or  two  which  be  had 
marked  with  his  thumb  nail,  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  matter  in  hand.  And 
there,  to  be  sure,  was  to  be  founds 
among  a  quantity  of  other  nostrumst 
recipes,  cooking  receipts,  prescrip- 
tions, and  omnium-gatherums  of  all 
kinds,  an  entry  to  this  effect: — ^ThaC 
no  ushere  be  yntruded  intoe  anie 
schoole  against  ye  wille  of  ye  scboole- 
boys  in  schoole -roome  assembled.'* 
Whereupon  the  attorney  maintained. 


Ah  Additional  Chupttr.  Sj7 

this  memorandum-book  of    that  if  hether  Jack  did  riglit  or  ^rong. 


Ihat, 

Jack's  was  pl^nW  of  older  date  than 
the  indentaref  and  had  evidently  been 
fccQ  by  the  Squire  at  or  prior  to  the 
time  of  signiDg'»as  appeared  from  some 
of  the  entries  which  it  contained  be- 
Img  incorporated  in  the  deed,  it  must 
be  presumed^  that    its    whole    con- 
tentSi  though  not  to  be  found  in  the 
iadenUira  per  expressum,  or  totidem 
va^,  were  yet  included  therein  im- 
phdtfyf  or  in  a  latent  form^  inasmuch 
ai  they  were  not  per  ezpressum  cx- 
dnded  therefrom ; — this  being,  as  you 
viU  recollect,  precisely  the  argument 
vludi  Jack  had  borrowed  from  Peter, 
vhco  the  latter  construed  their  fa- 
ther's will  in  the  question  as  to  the 
lawfolness  of  their  wearing  shoulder- 
knots;  and  Tcry  much  of  the  same 
kud  with  that  celebrated  thesis  which 
Peter  afterwards  maintained  in  the 
Bitter  of  the  brown  loaf.  And  though 
be  was  obliged  to  admit  (what  indeed 
&DII  the  irery  look  of  the  book  be 
coald  not  weU  dispute)  that  no  such 
fide  had  ever  been  known  or  acted 
upon — and  on  the  contrary  that  Jack, 
intH  thu  last  occasion,  had  always 
MJiifi^  the  Squire*s  ushers  without 
objcetion  whatsoever;    yet  he  con- 
tcaded  vehemently,  that  now  that  his 
eoBfdenee  was  awakened  on  the  sub- 


in  any  given  casCi-Jack  was  himself 
to  be  the  solo  judge,  and  neither 
Squire  Bull  nor  any  of  his  Justices  of 
the  Peace  was  to  have  one  word  to 
say  to  him  or  his  proceedings  in  the 
matter:  on  the  contrary,  that  any 
such  interference  on  their  part,  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a  high  grievance 
and  misdemeanour  on  their  part,  for 
which  Jack  was  to  bo  entitled  at  the 
least  to  read  them  a  lecture  from  the 
writing-desk,  and  shut  the  school- 
room door  in  their  own  or  their  chil- 
dren's face. 

There  were  many  other  whimsical 
and  extravagant  things  contained  in 
this  private  note-book,  so  much  so, 
that  it  was  evident  no  man  in  his  senses 
could  ever  have  intended  to  make  them 
part  of  his  bargain  with  Jack.  But 
the  matter  was  put  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  usher  producing  the  original 
draft  of  the  indenture,  on  which  some 
of  these  crotchets,  including  this  fancy 
about  the  right  of  the  schoolboys  to 
reject  the  usher  if  they  did  not  like 
him,  had  been  interlined  in  Jack's 
hand  :  but  all  of  which  the  Squire,  on 
revising  the  deed,  had  scored  out  with 
his  own  pen,  adding  in  the  margin, 
opposite  to  the  very  passage,  the 
words,  in  italics — "  See  him  davined 


jeet.  the  past  must  be  laid  out  of  view;    first, — J,  B.**    And  as  it  could  not 


and  that  the  old  memorandum-book. 
Si  part  and  parcel  of  the  indenture 
itsdf,  most  receive  effect ;  and  far- 
ther, that  whether  he.  Jack,  was  right 
or  wrong  in  this  matter,  the  Justices 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  them.' 

Bat  the  Justices,  on  looking  into  this 
aniiqnated  document,  found  that,  be* 
sides  this  notandnm,  the  memorandum- 
hoc^  contained  a  number  of  other  en- 
tries of  a  very  extraordinary  kind— 
snefa,  for  instance,  as  that  Martin  was 
■0  better  than  he  should  be,  and  ought 
to  be  put  down  speedilv :  that  Squire 
Bail  had  no  more  right  to  nominate 
when  than  he  had  to  be  Khan  of  Tar- 
taiy :  that  that  right  belonged  exclu* 
sively  to  Jack  hinuelf,  or  to  the  school- 
boys nnder  Jack's  control  and  direc- 
tion :  that  Jack  was  to  have  the  sole 
right  of  laying  down  roles  for  his  own 
fovenunent,  and  of  enforcing  them 
apinst  himself  by  the  necessary  com- 
paUtors*  if  the  case  should  arise ;  thus, 
that  Jack  shonld  have  full  powers  to 
eensare,  flBe»  punish,  ^g^  flay*  banish, 
inprison,  or  set  himself  In  the  stocks 
u  often  as  ho  •houM  think  fit  i  but 


be  disputed  that  Jack  and  the  Squire 
ultimately  subscribed  the  dced»  omit- 
ting all  this  nonsense — the  Justices  had 
no  hesitation  in  holding,  that  Jack's 

Erivate  memorandum-book,  even  if  he 
ad  always  carried  it  in  his  breeches 
pocket,  and  quoted  it  on  all  occasions, 
instead  of  leaving  it — as  it  was  plain 
he  had  done — for  many  a  long  year,  in 
some  forgotten  corner  of  his  trunk 
or  lumber-room,  could  no  moro  a^ 
feet  the  construction  of  the  iuden- 
ture  between  himself  and  Squire,  or 
afford  him  any  defence  against  perform- 
ance of  bis  part  of  that  indenture,  than 
if  he  had  founded  on  the  statutes  of 
Prester  John,  on  the  laws  of  Hum- 
Bug,  Fee-Faw-Fum,  or  any  other 
Emperor  of  China  for  the  time  being. 
And  BO,  after  hearing  very  doliberately 
all  that  the  attorney  for  Jack  had  to 
say  to  the  contrary,  they  decided  that 
Jack  must  forthwith  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  usher,  and  give  him  pos- 
session, if  qualiOcd,  of  the  school- 
house  and  other  appurtenances;  or 
else  make  up  his  mind  to  a  thundering 
action  of  damages  if  he  did  not* 
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The  Justices  thought  that  Jack,  on 
Iicaring  the  case  fairly  stated,  and 
thi'ir  opinion  given  against  hiiu,  \vith 
a  long  string  of  cases  in  point,  would 
yield,  and  give  the  usher  possession 
in  the  usual  way  ;  but  no  :  no  sooner 
was  tho  sentence  written  out  than  Jack 
enter.'d  an  appeal  to  the  Quarter- 
sessions.  There  the  whole  matter  was 
heard  over  again,  at  great  length,  be- 
fore a  full  hench  ;  but  after  Jack  and 
his  attorney  had  spoken  till  they  were 
tired,  the  Quarter- sessions,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  confirmed  the 
sentence  of  the  Justices,  with  costs. 

Jack,  who  had  blustered  exceed- 
ingly as  to  his  chances  of  bamboozling 
tho  Quarter-sessions,  and  quashing 
the  sentence  of  the  Justices^  looked 
certainly  not  a  little  discomfited  at  the 
result  of  his  appeal.  For  some  days 
after,  he  was  observed  to  walk  about 
looking  gloomy  and  disheartened,  and 
was  heard  to  say  to  some  of  his  family, 
that  ho  began  to  think  matters  had 
really  gone  too  far  between  him  and 
his  good  friend  the  Squire,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  bread ;  that,  on  second 
thoughts,  he  would  give  up  the  point 
about  intruding  ushers  on  the  schools, 
and  see  whether  the  Squire  might  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  arrange  matters  on 
an  amicablo  footing ;  and  that  he 
would  take  an  opportunity,  the  next 
time  he  had  an  assembly  at  his  house, 
of  cousulting  his  friends  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  had  Jack  stuck  to  this  re- 
solution, there  is  little  doubt  that,  by 
some  device  or  other,  he  would  havd 
gained  all  he  wanted ;  for  the  Squire, 
being  an  easy,  good-natured  man,  and 
wishing  really  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
matter  of  tho  ushership,  would  pro- 
bably, if  Jack  had  yielded  in  this  in- 
stance with  a  good  grace,  have  pro- 
bably allowed  him  in  tho  end  to  have 
things  very  much  his  own  way.  But 
to  the  surprise  of  every  body,  the  next 
time  Jack  had  a  party  of  friends  with 
him,  he  rose  up,  and  putting  on  that 
peculiarly  sanctimonious  expression 
which  his  countenance  generally  as- 
sumed when  he  had  a  mind  to  confuse 
and  mystify  his  'auditors  by  a  string 
of  enigmas  and  Jesuitical  reservations, 
made  a  long,  unintelligible,  and  in- 
consistent harangue,  the  drift  of  which 
no  one  could  well  understand,  except 
that  it  bore  that  "  both  tlie  Justices  and 
the  Quarter-sessions  were  a  set  of  ig- 
noramuses, who  conld  not  understand 
A  word  of  Jack*s  contract^  and  knew 
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nothing  of  black-letter  whatever ;  bnt 
that,  nevertheless,  as  thej  had  decid- 
ed against  him,  he,  as  a  lojal  subject, 
must  and  would  submit ; — not,  how* 
ever,  that  he  had  the  least  idea  of  taking 
the  Squire*8  usher,  or  any  other  usher 
whatsoever,  on  trials,  contrary  to  the 
schoolboys*  wishes;  that,  he  begged  to 
say,  he  would  never  hear  of: — stUl  be 
would  obey  the  law  by  laying  no  eUfan 
himself  to  the  usher's  salary,  nor  inter- 
fering with  the  usher's  drawing  it ;  and 
yet  that  he  could  not  exactly  answer  for 
others  not  doing  so  ;** — Jack  knowing 
all  the  time,  that,  claim  as  he  mighty 
he  himself  had  no  more  right  to  the  aa- 
lary  than  to  the  throne  of  the  Celestial 
Empire ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
locking  up  the  schoolroom,  and  keep« 
ing  tho  key  in  his  pocket,  he  had  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  poor  wight 
of  an  usher  to  recover  one  penny  of  it— 
the  legal  condition  of  his  doing  so  being 
his  actual  possession  of  theschoolhonao 
itself,  of  which  Jack,  by  this  last  ma* 
ncruvre,  had  contrived  to  deprive  him. 
But,  as  if  to  finish  the  matter,  and  to 
prove  the  knavish  spirit  In  which  tluf 
protestation  was  made,  he  instantly 
got  a  private  friend  and  relative  of  hu 
.own,  with  whom  the  whole  scheme 
had  been   arranged  beforehand,   to 
come  forward  and  bring  an  action  on 
the  case,  in  which  the  latter  claimed 
the  whole  fond  which  would  have  be- 
longed to  the  unlucky  usher — in  tenm^ 
as  he  said,  of  some  old  arrangement 
made  by  the  Squire's  predecessor  at  to 
school- salaries  during  vacancy;  tobt 
applied,  as  the  writ  very  coolly  staled 
it,  **  for  behoof  of  Jack's  destitute  wi- 
dow, in  the  event  of  hii  decease^  and 
of  his  numerous  and  indigent  family,* 
Many  of  Jack's  own  family,  who 
were  present  on  this  occasion,  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  subject,  fore- 
seeing that  if  he  went  on  as  he  had 
begun  and  threatened  to  proceed,  he 
must  soon  come  to  a  rupture  with  the 
Squire,  which  conld  end  in  nothing 
else  than  his  being  turned  out  of  houe 
and  hall,  and  thrown  adrift  npon  tlio 
wide  world,  without  a  penny  in  hb 
pocket.    But  the  minority — who  wen 
puffed  up  with  more  than  Jack's  own 
madness,  and  had  a  notion  that  by 
sheer  boldness  and  bullying  on  thew 

Eart,  the  Squire  would,  after  a  tine^ 
e  sure  to  give  way,  encouraged  Jack 
to  go  on  at  all  hazards,  and  not  to  r»> 
tract  a  hair's  breadth  In  his  demandi. 
And  Jack|  who  had  now  become  mil* 
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cfalefoxisly  crazed  on  tbo  subject,  and 
beftn  to  be  as  arrogaat  and  conceited 
of  b»  own  poirer  and  authority,  as 
•fer  my  Lortl  Peter  had  beeu  in  his 
proudest  and  most  pestilential  days, 
was  Bot  slow  to  follow  their  ad? ico. 

*Twaa  of  no  consequenco  that  a 
friend  of  the  Sqnire'Sy  who  had  known 
Jsek  longf  and  had  really  a  great  kind- 
B«H  toward!  him,  tried  to  bring  about 
u  arrangement  between  him  and  the 
Squire  upon  very  handsome    terms. 
He  had  a  meeting  with   Jack ; — at 
which  he  talked  the  matter  over  in  a 
friendly  way^telliog  him  that  though 
the  Sij:iire  must  reserve  in  his  own 
band 4  the  nomi nation  of  his  own  ush- 
en,  he  had  always  been  perfectly  will- 
ing to  Ibten  to  reason  In  any  objee« 
tfons  that  might  be  taken  to  them ; 
oil;  some  reason  lie  mn^t  have,  were 
it  only   that  Jack  could    not  abide 
the  sight  of  a  red-nosed  usher : — let 
ftat  reason,  such  as  it  was,  be  put  on 
piper,  and  be  would  consider  of  it ; 
swi  if,  from  any  peculiar  idiosyncracy 
m  Jack's  temperament  and  constitn* 
lion,  he  found  that  his  antipathy  to 
ffd  no?e3  was  unsuperabte,  probably 
he  would  not  insist  on  filling  up  the 
Tseaney  with  a  noso  of  that  colour. 
Jack,  who  was  always  more  rational 
when  alone  than  when  be  had  got  the 
ittonKry  and  the  more  frantic  mem- 
bsTS  of  his  family  at  his  elbow,  ac* 
kaewledged,  as  he  well  might,  that  all 
thb  seemed  very  reasonable ;  and  that 
he  really  thought  that  on  these  terms 
the  Squire  and  he  would  havo  Httle 
difflenlty  in  coming  to  an  agreement. 
So  they  parted,  leaving  the  Squire's 
friend  under  the  impression  that  all 
was  rigbtt  and  that  ho  had  only  to  get 
IB  agreement  to  that  effect  drawn  out, 
siped  and  sealed  by  the  parties. 

Next  morning,  however,  he  received 
a  letter  by  the  penny- post,  written  no 
donbt  in  Jack's  band,  but  obviously 
dictated  by  the  attorney,  in  these 
leras: — 

'^Honoared  Sir— Lest  there  should 
be  any  misconception  between  us  as 
te  oar  yesterday's  conversation,  I 
have  pot  Into  writing  the  substance 
of  what  was  agreed  on  between  us, 
which  I  understand  to  be  this:  that 
there  shall  be  no  let  or  impediment  to 
the  Sqnire's  full  and  absolute  right  of 
naming  an  usher  In  all  cases  of  va- 
etney;  that  I  shall  have  an  equally 
foD  right  to  dijeet  to  the  said  usher 
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for  any  reasons  that  may  be  satisfac- 
tory to  myself,  and  thereupon  to  ez« 
elude  him  from  the  school ;  leaving  it 
to  the  Squire,  if  he  pleases,  to  send 
another,  ^vhom  I  shall  have  the  right 
of  handling  in  the  same  fashion ;  with 
this  further  proviso,  that  if  the  Squire 
doeff  not  fill  up  the  office  to  my  sa- 
tisfaction within  half-a-ycar,  I  shall 
bo  entitled  to  take  the  appointment 
into  my  own  hands.  I  need  hardly 
add  thatno  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  to 
take  cognizance  of  anything  done  by 
me  in  the  matter,  bo  it  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  Hoping  that  this  state- 
ment of  our  mutual  views  will  be 
found  correct  and  satisfactory — I  re- 
main, your  humble  servant, 

••  Jack.- 

The  moment  the  Squire's  friend 
perused  this  missive,  he  saw  plainly 
that  all  hope  of  bringing  Jack  to  his 
senses  wan  at  an  end  ;  and  that  under 
tho  advice  of  evil  counsellors,  lunatie 
friends,  and  lewd  follows  of  the  baser 
sort,  Jack  would  shortly  bring  himself 
and  his  family  to  utter  ruin. 

And  now,  as  might  be  expected.  Jack's 
disorder,  which  had  hitherto  been  com- 
paratively of  tho  calm  and  melancholy 
kind,  broke  out  into  the  most  violent  and 
phrenetic  exhibitions.  He  sometimes 
raved  incoherently,  for  hours  together, 
against  the  Squiro ;  often,  in  the  midst 
of  his  speeches,  he  was  assidled  with 
epileptic  fits,  during  which  ho  dis- 
played the  strangest  contortions  and 
most  laughable  gestures;  ho  threw  en* 
tirely  aside  tho  decent  coat  ho  had 
worn  for  some  time  hack,  and  habitu- 
ally attired  himself  in  tho  old  and 
throadbare raiment,  which  he  had  worn 
after  he  and  Martin  had  been  so  un- 
ceremoniously sent  to  the  right-about 
by  Lord  Peter,  and  even  ran  about 
tho  streets  with  his  band  tied  round 
his  peaked  beaver,  bearing  thereon 
tho  motto — *'  Aemo  me  impune  /o- 
cessit,"  If  his  madness  had  only 
led  him  to  make  a  spectacle  and  langh- 
ing-stock  of  himself,  by  these  wild 
vagaries  and  mountebank  exhibitions, 
all  had  been  well ;  but  this  did  not  sa- 
tisfy Jack  ;  his  old  disposition  for  a 
riot  had  returned,  and  a  riot,  right  or 
wrong,  he  was  determined  to  have. 

So  he  set  to  work  to  frighten  the 
women  of  the  village  with  stories,  u 
to  the  monsters  whom  the  Sauire  would 
send  among  them  as  usners,  who 
would   do  nothing  but  teviO;!  \\v^ 
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children  driuking,  cliuck-fartbiDg,  and 
cock-fighting  ;  to  the  schoolboys 
themselves,  ho  talked  of  the  lengthy 
breadth*  and  thicknes'j  of  the  usher's 
birch,  which  he  assured  them  was 
dipped  in  vinegar  every  evening,  in 
order  to  afford  a  more  agreeable  sti- 
mulus to  the  part  affected ;  he  plied 
them  with  halfpence  and  strong  beer ; 
exhorted  them  to  insurrections  and 
barrings-out;  taught  them  how  to 
mock  at  any  usher  who  would  not  sub- 
mit to  bo  Jack's  humble  servant ;  and 
by  gibes  and  scurril  ballads,  which  he 
would  publish  in  the  newspapers,  try  to 
make  his  life  a  burden  to  him.  He  also 
instructed  them  how  best  to  stick  darts 
into  his  wig,  cover  his  back  with 
spittle,  fill  his  pockets  with  crackers, 
burn  assafcctida  in  the  fire,  extin- 
guish the  candles  with  fulminating 
powder,  or  blow  up  the  writing-desk 
by  a  train  of  combustibles.  Above 
all,  he  counselled  the  urchins  to  stand 
firm  the  next  time  that  John  sent  an 
usher  down  to  that  quarter,  and  vehe- 
mently to  protest  for  the  doctrine  of 
election  as  to  their  own  usher,  and  re- 
probation as  to  the  Squire*s  ;  assuring 
them,  that  provided  tliey  took  his  ad  vice, 
and  followed  the  plan  which  he  would 
afterwards  impart  to  them  in  confi- 
dence at  the  proper  time,  he  could  al- 
most take  it  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
in  a  short  time,  no  tyrannical  usher, 
or  cast-off  tutor  of  the  Squire,  should 
venture  to  show  his  face,  with  or  with- 
out tawse  or  ferule,  within  the  boun- 
daries of  North  Farm. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  opportu- 
nity offered  of  putting  these  precious 
schemes  in  practice;  for  shortly  after- 
wards, the  old  usher  of  a  school  on  the 
northermost  boundary  of  the  North 
Farm  estates  having  died,  the  usher- 
ship  became  vacant,  and  John,  as  usual, 
appointed  a  successor  in  his  room. 
Being  warned  this  time  by  what  had 
taken  place  on  the  last  occasion,  the 
Squire  took  care  to  apply  before- 
hand to  tho  Justices  of  the  Peace — got 
a  peremptory  mandamus  from  them, 
directing  Jack  to  proceed  forthwith, 
and,  after  the  usual  trials,  to  put  the 
usher  in  possession  of  the  school- 
house  by  legal  form,  and  without  re- 
regard  to  any  protest  or  interruption 
from  any  or  all  of  the  schoolboys 
put  together.  So  down  the  usher 
proceeded,  accompanied  by  a  posse 
of  constables  and  policemen  of  various 
divieioDS/    till  they   arrived  at  the 
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schoolhouse,  which  lay  adjacent  to 
the  churchyard,  and  then  demanded 
admittance.  It  happened  that  in  this 
quarter  resided  some  of  Jack's  family^ 
who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned^ 
differed  from  him  entirely,  thinking  him 
totally  wrong  in  the  contest  with  the 
Squire,  and  being  completely  aattsfied 
that  all  his  glosses  upon  his  contraet 
were  either  miserable  quibbles  or  mere 
hallucinations,  and  that  it  was  his  duty, 
so  long  as  he  ate  John*s  bread,  and 
slept  under  John's  roof,  to  perform 
fairly  the  obligations  he  had  coma 
under : — and  so,  on  reading  the  Jos* 
tices*  warrant,  which  required  themi 
on  pain  of  being  set  in  the  stocks,  and 
forfeiture  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
of  penalty,  besides  costs,  to  give  im* 
mediate  possession  to  the  Squire's 
usher,  they  at  once  resolved  to  obey, 
called  for  the  key  of  the  scbool* 
house,  and  proceeded  to  the  door» 
accompanied  by  the  usher  and  the  au- 
thorities, for  the  pnrpose  of  complying 
with  the  warrant  and  admitting  the 
usher  as  in  times  past.  But  on  arriv- 
ing there,  never  was  there  witnessed 
such  a  scene  of  confusion.  The 
churchyard  was  crowded  with  ragamuf-  * 
fins  of  every  kind,  from  all  the  neigh* 
bouring  parishes ;  scarcely  was  there 
a  sot  or  dcboshed  fellow  within  the 
district  who  had  not  either  come  him- 
self or  found  a  substitute ;  gipsies,  beg- 
garwomen,  and  thimbleriggers  were 
thick  as  blackberries ;  while  Jack  hin» 
self — who,  upon  hearing  of  what  was 
going  forward,  had  come  down  by  the 
night  coach  with  all  expedition — was 
standing  on  a  tombstone  near  the  door- 
way, and  holding  forth  to  the  whole  bevy 
of  rascals  whom  he  had  assembled  about 
him.  It  was  evident  from  his  tones  and 
gestures  that  Jack  had  been  exciting 
the  mob  in  every  possible  way  ;  but  aa 
the  justices  and  the  constables  drew 
near,  he  changed  the  form  of  hit 
countenance,  pulled  a  psalm-book  out 
of  his  pocket,  and,  with  much  sanctity 
and  appearance  of  calmness,  gave  out 
the  tune ;  in  which  the  miscellaneous 
assemblage  around  him  joined,  with 
similar  unction  and  devotion.  When 
the  procession  reached  the  doory  they 
found  the  whole  inside  of  the  acluxJ-* 
house  already  packed  with  urchins 
and  blackguards  of  all  kinds,  who^ 
having  previously  gained  admission 
by  the  window,  had  forcibly  barri- 
caded the  door  against  the  oonatablefi 
being  assisted  in  the  defence  there^ 
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bj  thd  mob  without^  who  formed  a 
doaUe  lioe^  and  kept  hnstliog  the  poor 
u«her  and  the  constables  from  side  to 
iid<*y  helping  themseWcs  to  a  purse  or 
tvo  in  passing  and  calling  out  at  the 
nme  time,  "  take  care  of  pickpockets" 
—occasionally  am  nsing  themselves  also 
bf  plaj fully  smashing  the  beayer  of 
aoma  of  the  jnatices  of  the  peace  over 
their  face*  to  the  tunc  of  "  all  round 
■y  hats"  sang  in  choros,  on  the  Main- 
serian  sjstenoj  amidst  peals  of  laugh- 
ter. 

Meantime  Jack  was  skipping  up 
and  down  upon  the  tombstone,  calling  . 
uat    to    hit    myrmidons  —  **  Good 
friends !    Sweet  friends  !    Let  me  not 
stiryonr  spirits  up  to  mutiny.  Though 
that  cairn  of  granite  stones  lies  very 
hindy  and  inviting,  I  pray  you  refrain 
Cram  it.     Touch  it  not.     I  humbly 
cfltreat  my  friend  with  the  dirty  shirt 
aot  to  break  the  sconce  of  the  re- 
ipeetable  gentleman  whom  I  have  in 
■y  eye,  with  that  shillelah  of  his — 
though  I  most  admit  that  he  is  lahour- 
ugonder  strong  and  just  provocation.** 
'*  For  merey*s  sake,  my  dear  sir  I  ** 
he  wonld  exclaim  to  a  third — **  don't 
-poih  my  respected  friend  the  justice 
uto  yonder  puddle — the  one  which 
liei  lo  convenient  on  your  right  hand 
there ;  though,  to  be  sure,  the  ground 
u  lUppery,  and  the  thing  might  hap- 
pen, in  a  manner  without  any  one's 
being  able  to  prevent  it.**     And  so 
00  he  went,  taking  care  to  say  no- 
tbiog  for  which  the  justices  could  af- 
terwards Tenture  to  commit  him  to 
Bridewell ;  but,  in  truth,  stirring  up 
the  rabble  to  the  utmost,  by  nods, 
looks,  winks,  and  covert  speeches,  in- 
tended to  convey  exactly  the  opposite 
meaning  from  what  the  words  bore. 

At  lut  by  main  force,  and  after  a 
hard  scuffle,  the  constables  contrived 
to  force  the  schoolhouse  door  open, 
and  so  to  make  way  for  the  justices, 
the  nsher^  and  those  of  Jack's  family 
who,  as  we  have  seen  already,  had 
Bade  np  their  minds  to  give  the  usher 
possesuon^  to  enter.     But  having  en- 
tered, the  confusion  and  bedevil ment 
wu  ten  times  worse  than  even  in  the 
cbDrehyard  itself.    The  benches  were 
Hoed  with  a  pack  of  overgrown  ras- 
cals in  corduroy  vestments,  and  with 
leather  at  the  knees,  from  all  the 
neighbouring  villages;  in  a  gallery 
at  one  end  sat  a  Scotch  bagpiper, 
flanked  by  a  blind  fiddler,  and  au  itin- 
•rant  performer  on  the  hnrdygurdy, 
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accompanied  by  his  monkey — who  in 
the  course  of  his  circuit  through  the 
village,  had  that  morning  received  a 
special  retainer,  in  the  shape  of  half  a 
quartern  of  gin,  for  the  occasion ;  while 
in  the  usher's  chair  were  ensconced 
two  urchins  of  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  smoking  tobacco,  playing  at  all 
fours,  and  drinking  purl,  with  their 
legs  diffused  in  a  picturesque  attitudt) 
along  the  writing-desk.  One  of  the 
justices  tried  to  command  silence- 
till  the  Squire's  commission  to  the 
usher  should  be  read  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  ho  opened  his  mouth  than  the 
whole  multitude  burst  forth  as  if  the 
confusion  of  tongues  had  taken  place 
for  the  first  time;  twenty  spoke  to- 
gether, ten  whistled,  as  many  more 
sang  psalms  and  obscene  songs  al- 
ternately ;  the  bagpiper  droned  his 
worst ;  the  fiddler  uttered  notes  that 
made  the  hair  of  those  who  heard 
them  stand  on  end  ;  while  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  man  did  his  utmost  to  grind 
down  both  his  companions,  in  which 
task  he  was  ably  assisted  by  the  grin- 
ning and  chattering  of  the  honour- 
able aud  four-footed  gentleman  on  his 
left.  Meantime  stones,  tiles,  and 
rafters,  pewter  pint- pots  fragments 
of  slates,  rulers,  and  desks,  were  cir- 
culating through  the  schoolhouse  in 
all  directions,  in  the  most  agreeable 
confusion. 

One  of  the  justices  tried  to  speak, 
but  even  from  the  first  it   was  all 
dumb  show;  and  scarcely  had  he  pro- 
ceeded through  two  sentences,  when 
his  oration  was  extinguished  as  sud- 
denly and  by  the  same  means  as  the 
conflagration  of  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Lilliput.      After  many  attempts  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  it  became  obvious 
that  all  chance,  of  doing  so  in  the 
schoolhouse  was  at  an  end;  and  so 
the  usher,  the  justices,  and  the  rest, 
adjourned  to  the  next  ale-house,  where 
they    had    the    usher's    commission 
quietly  read  over  in  presence  of  the 
landlord  and  the  waiter,  and  handed 
him  over  the  keys  of  the  house  before 
the  same  witnesses ;  of  all  which,  and 
of  their  previous  deforcement  by  a 
mob  of  rapscallions,  they  took  care  to 
have  an  instrument  regularly  drawn 
out  by  a  notary-public.     Thereafter 
they  ordered  a  rump  and  dozen,  being 
confident  that  as  the  day  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  the  snow  some  feet   deep 
upon  the  ground,  the  courage  of  the 
rioters  would  be  cooled  before  they 
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had  finished  dinner;  and  so  it  was^ 
for  towards  evening,  the  temperature 
having  descended  considerably  beneatli 
the  freezing  point,  the  mob,  who  had 
now  exhausted  their  beer  and  gin,  and 
who  saw  that  there  was  no  more  fun 
to  be  expected  for  the  day,  began 
to  dispersto  each  man  to  his  home,  so 
that  before  nightfall  the  coast  was 
clear;  on  which  the  justices,  with  the 
posse  comitatust  escorted  the  usher  to 
the  schoolhouso,  opened  the  door, 
put  him  formally  in  possession,  and, 
wishing  hini  much  good  of  his  new 
appointment,  departed. 

Hut  how  did  Jack,  you  will  ask,  bear 
this  rebuff  on  the  part  of  his  own  kin  ? 
Wliy,  very  ill  indeed;    in   truth,  ho 
became  furious,  and  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  natural  feelings  towards  his 
own  flesh  and  blood.     He  summoned 
such  of  his  family  as  had  given  admis- 
sion to  the  usher  before  him,  called  a 
sort  of  court-martial  of  the  rest  of  his 
relations  to  enquire  into  their  con- 
duett  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  accu- 
sed protested  that  they  had  the  high- 
est   respect    and    regard    for    Jack, 
wore   his   humblo  servants  to  com- 
mand in  all  ordinary  matters,  and  only 
acted  in  this   instance   in   obedience  . 
to  the  justices'  warrant,  (the  which,  if 
they  had  disobeyed,  they  were  certain 
to  have  been  at  that  moment  cooling 
their  heels  in  the  stocks,)  Jack,  who 
was  probably  worked  up  to  a  kibd  of 
frenzy   by   his   more   violent  of   his 
inmates,  kicked  them  out  of  the  room, 
and  sent  a  set  of  his  myrmidons  after 
them,  with  instructions  to  tear  their 
coats  off  their  backs,  strip  them  of 
their  wigs  and  small-clothes,  and  turn 
them  into  the  street.     Against  this  the 
unlucky  wights  appealed  to  the  jus- 
tices for  protection,  who,  to  bo  sure, 
sent  down  some  policemen,  who  beat 
otf  the  mob,  and  enabled  them  to  make 
their  doors  fast  against  Jack  and  his 
emissaries.     But    beyond    that   they 
could  give  them  little  assistance;  for 
though  Jack  and  his  abettors  could 
not  actually  venture  upon  a  trespass 
by   forcing  their  way  within   doors, 
they   contrived   to   render  the   very 
existence  of  all  who  were  not  of  their 
way  of  thinking  misierable.     If  it  was 
an   usher  who,  iu   s)>ite  of  all  their 
efforts  to  exiludo  him,  had  fairly  got 
admittance  into  t!ie  schoolhouse,  they 
set  up  a  sentry-box  at  his  very  door, 
in  whioh  a  rival  usher  hold  forth  on 
Cocker  and  the  alphabet ;  they  dreir 
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off  a  few  stray  boys  from  the  villa^ 
school,  and  this  detachment,  recruited 
and   reinforced  by  all  the  idlers  of 
the    neighbourhood,   to   whom   mis- 
chief was  sport,  was  studiously  in- 
structed to  keep  up  a  perpetual  whist- 
ling, hooting,  howling,  hissing,  and 
imitations  of  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  so 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  usher 
and  boys  within  the  school  to  hear  or 
profit  by  one  word  that  was  said.     If 
the  scholars  within  were  told  to  saj 
A,  the  blackguards  without  were  bel- 
lowing B ;  or  if  the  usher  asked  how 
many  thrco  times  three  made,   the 
answer  from  the  outside  would   be 
"  ten,"  or  else  that  "  it  depended  upon 
circumstances."     Every   week    some 
ribald  and  libellous  paragraph  would 
appear  in  the  county  newspaper,  head- 
ed "  Advertisement,*'  in  such  terms 
as   the  following: — »*  We  have  just 
learned  from  the  best  authority,  that 
the  usher  of  a  school  not  a  hundred 
miles  off  from  Hogs- Norton,  has  lately 
been  detected  iu  various  acts  of  for- 
gery,   petty   larceny,  sedition,  high 
treason,  burglary,  &c.  &c.     If  this 
report  be  not  oiBcially  contradicted, 
by  the  said  usher  within  a  fortnight, 
by  advertisement,  duly  inserted  and 
paid  for  in  this  newspaper,  we  shall 
hold    tho   same   to    be    true.*'      Or 
sometimes  more  mysteriously  thns: 
— <'  Delicacy  forbids  us  to  allude  to 
tho  shocking  reports  which  are  car- 
rent  respecting  the  usher  of  MuUa- 
glass.     Christian  charity  would  lead 
us  to  hope  they  were  unfounded,  bnt 
Christian  verity  compels  us  to  state 
that  we  believe  every  word  of  them.** 
And  though  Jack  and  his  editor  some- 
times overshot  their  mark,  and  got 
soused  iu  damages  at  the  instance  of 
those  whom   they  had   libelled,   yet 
Jack,  who  found  that  it  answered  his 
ends,  persevered,  and  so   kept    the 
whole  neighbourhood  in  hot  water. 

You  would  not  believe  me  were  I 
to  tell  you  of  half  the  tyrannical  and 
preposterous  pranks  which  he  per- 
formed about  this  period ;  but  some  of 
them  I  can*t  help  noticing.  He  bad 
picked  up  some  subscriptions,  for 
instance,  from  charitable  folks  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  build  a  school  upon 
a  rcitaote  corner  of  North  Farm,  where 
not  a  single  boy  had  learned  his  alpha- 
bet within  the  memory  of  man ;  and 
what,  think  ye,  does  he  do  with  the 
money,  but  insists  on  clapping  down 
the  new  school  exactly  oppoaite  the 
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old  school  in  tbe  village^  merely  to 
ipUe  the  poor  usher,  against  whom  he 
had  taken  a  dislike — though  there  was 
Do  more  need  to  huild  a  school  there 
thaa  to  ship  a  cargo  of  coals  for  New- 
et»tle.  Again,  having  ascertained 
that  one  of  his  servants  had  been  seen 
ihakiog  hands  with  some  of  Jack's 
f>inily  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled 
as  above  mentionedj  he  refused  to  give 
him  a  character,  though  the  poor  fel- 
low was  only  thinking  of  taking  ser. 
vice  somewhere  in  the  plantations. 

Notwithstanding  all  Jack*8  cfTortSj 
however,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
when  an  usher  was  appointed  he  could 
oot  get  up  a  sufficient  cabal  against 
him,  and  that  even  the  schoolboy s, 
kniiwing  something  of  the  man  before, 
hid  no  objection  to  him.  In  such 
eucj  Jack  resorted  to  various  sclicmes 
in  order  to  cast  the  candidate  upon  his 
cxamlodtions.  Sometimes  he  would 
shut  liim  up  in  a  small  closet,  telling  him 
he  must  answer  a  hundred  and  fifty 
questions,  in  plane  aud  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, within  as  many  minutes,  and 
that  he  would  be  allowed  the  assistance 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  andtho  Gru' 
Arj  a (/Par/i 05 jTum,  for  the  purpose.  At 
other  limes  he  would  abk  thu  candi- 
date, with  a  bland  smile,  what  was  his 
cpinion  of  things  in  general,  and  of 
the  dispute  between  him  (Jack)  and 
the  Squire  in  particular ;  and  if  that 
Question  was  not  answered  to  his  satis- 
liciion,  he  remitted  him  to  his  studies. 
When  no  objection  could  bo  made  to 
the  man's  parts.  Jack  would  say  that 
he  bad  ecmples  of  conscience,  becan&o 
be  doubted  whether  his  commission 
bad  been  fairly  come  by,  or  wliether 
be  had  not  bribed  the  Squire  by  a  five- 
pound  note  to  obtain  it.  At  last 
be  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  of 
going  through  this  farce,  but  would 
at  once,  if  ho  disliked  the  look  of  the 
bid's  face,  tell  him  he  was  busy  at 
the  moment ; — that  he  might  lay  the 
Squire's  letter  on  the  table,  and  call 
igiin  that  day  six  months  for  an  answer. 
He  no  longer  pretended,  in  fact,  to  any 
fiimess  or  justice  in  his  dealings  ; 
for  thoogh  those  who  sided  with  him 
Biii^ht  be  guilty  of  all  the  offences  in 
the  calendar.  Jack  continued  to  wink 
10  hard,  and  shut  his  ears  so  close,  as 
not  to  see  or  hear  of  them  ;  while  as 
to  the  unhappy  wights  who  differed 
from  bim,  be  had  the  eyes  of  Argus 
ud  the  ear  of  Dionysius,  and  the  ten> 
fe  aareies  of  a  Spanish  inquisitor. 
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discovering  scandalum  magnatum  and 
high  treason  in  ballads  which  they  had 
written  twenty  years  before,  and  in 
which  Jack,  though  he  received  a  pre- 
sentation copy  at  the  time,  had  never 
pretended,  up  to  that  moment,  to  de- 
tect the  least  harm. 

The  last  of  thebO  freaks  which  I 
shall  here  mention  took  place  on  this 
wise.  Jack  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  invite  any  one  to  his  assem- 
blies but  the  ushers  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Squire,  and  it  was  al- 
ways understood  that  they  alone  had  a 
vote  in  all  vestry  matters.  But  when 
John  quarrelled  w  ilh  his  family,  as  above 
mentioned,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  of  his  re- 
latives drew  off  from  him,  it  occurred 
to  Jack  that  ho  could  bring  in  a  set 
of  new  auxiliaries,  upon  whose  vote 
he  could  count  in  all  his  family  squab- 
bles, or  his  deputes,  with  Squire  Bull ; 
and  the  following  was  tho  device  he 
fell  upon  for  that  end. 

Here  and  there  upon  North  Farm, 
where  the  village  schools  were  crowd- 
ed, little  temporary  schoolhouses  had 
been  run  up,  where  one  or  two  of 
the  monitors  were  accustomed  to 
teach  such  of  the  children  as  could 
not  be  accommodated  in  tho  larger 
school.  But  these  a^sistants  had  al- 
ways been  a  little  looked  down  upon, 
and  had  never  been  allowed  a  seat  at 
Jack's  board.  Now,  however,  he  be- 
gan to  change  his  tone  towards  them, 
and  to  court  and  flatter  them  on  all 
occasions.  One  fine  morning  he  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance  on  the  vil- 
lage green,  followed  by  some  of  his 
hangers  on,  bearing  a  theodolite, 
chains,  measuring- rods,  sextants,  com- 
passes, and  other  instruments  of  land- 
survey  ing.  Jack  set  up  his  theodolite, 
took  his  observations,  began  noting 
measurements,  and  lading  down  the 
bases  of  triangles  in  all  directions,  then, 
having  summed  up  his  calculations 
with  much  gravity,  gave  directions  to 
those  about  him  to  lino  off  with  stakes 
and  ropes  the  space  which  he  pointed 
out  to  ttiem,aud  which  in  fact  enclosed 
nearly  half  the  village.  In  the  course 
of  these  operations,  the  Ubher,who  had 
witnessed  these  mathematical  proceed- 
ings of  Jai  k  from  the  window,  but  could 
not  comprehend  what  the  man  would 
be  at,  sallied  forth,  and  accosting 
Jack,  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
these  strange  lines  of  circumvallation. 
"  Why,"  answered  Jack»  •«  1  \wi<i 
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been  thinking  for  some  time  pa^t  of 
relieving  you  of  part  of  your  heavy 
duties,  and  dividing  the  parish  school 
between  you  and  your  assistant;  so  in 
future  you  will  conSiie  yourself  to  the 
space  outside  the  ropes,  and  leave  all 
within  the  iiiclosure  to  him."  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  usher  protested  he 
was  quite  cqaal  to  the  duty  ;  that  the 
boys  liked  him,  and  disliked  his  assis- 
tant ;  that  if  the  village  was  thus 
divided,  the  assistant  would  be  put 
upon  a  level  with  hira>  and  have  a 
vote  in  the  vestry,  to  which  ho  had 
no  more  riorht  than  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Jack  was  not 
to  he  moved  from  his  purpose,  but 
gave  orders  to  have  a  simiUr  appor- 
tionment made  in  most  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  then  inviting  the 
as!»i!>taut8  to  a  party  at  his  house,  ho  ' 
had  them  sworn  in  as  vestrymen, 
telling  them,  that  in  future  they 
had  the  same  right  to  a  seat  at  his 
board  as  the  best  of  John's  ushers 
had.  Here  again,  however,  ho  found 
he  had  run  his  head  against  a  wall, 
and  that  he  was  not  tho  mighty  per- 
sonage he  took  himself  for;  for,  on  a 
complaint  to  the  justices  of  tho  peace, 
a  dozen  special  constables  were  sent 
down,  who  tore  up  tho  posts,  removed 
the  ropes,  and  demolished  all  Jack's 
inclosures  in  a  trice. 

These  frequent  defeats  rendered 
Jack  nearly  frantic.  He  now  began 
to  quarrel  even  with  his  bebt  friends, 
not  a  few  of  whom,  though  they  had 
(V'ue  with  him  a  certain  length,  now 
left  his  house,  and  told  him  plainly 
they  would  never  set  foot  in  it  again. 
He  burst  forth  into  loud  invectives 
against  Martin,  who  had  always  been 
a  good  friend  to  his  penny  subscrip- 
tions, and  more  than  once  had  come 
to  his  assistance  when  Jack  was-  hard 
pressed  by  Hugh,  a  dissenting  school- 
uia!»ter,  between  whom  and  Jack 
there  had  long  been  a  bloody  feud. 
Jack  now  denounced  Martin  in  set 
terms;  accused  him  of  being  in  the 
pay  of  Peter,  with  whom  he  said  he  had 
been  holding  secret  conferences  of  late 
at  the  Cross- Keys;  and  of  setting  the 
Squire*8  mind  against  him  (Jack) — 
whereas  poor  Martin,  till  provoked  by 
Jack's  abuse  to  defend  himself,  had 
never  said  an  unkind  word  against 
him.  Finding,  however,  that,  with 
all  his  efforts,  he  did  not  make  much 
way  with  the  men.  Jack  directed  his 
batterjr  pbicfly  agaiost  the  womeD, 


of  a  Tub:  [March, 

who  were  easily  canght  by  his  sancti- 
monious air,  and  koowiog  nothing 
earthly  of  the  subject,  took  for  gospel 
all  that  Jack  chose  to  tell  them. 
He  held  love  feasts  in  bis  house  up 
to  a  late  hour,  at  which  he  generally 
harangued  on  the  subject  of  the  per* 
secutions  which  he  endured.  He  vow- 
ed the  justices  were  all  in  a  conspi- 
racy against  him ;  that  they  were 
constantly  intruding  into  his  grounds, 
notwithstanding  his  warnings  that 
spring-guns  were  set  in  the  premises;" 
that  on  one  occasion  a  tall  fellow  of  a 
sheriff's  officer  had  made  hb  way  ioto  bis 
house  and  served  him  with  a  writ  ofjieri 
facias  even  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  as- 
semblies, a  disgrace  he  never  could  get 
over;  that  he  could  not  walk  ten  yards 
in  any  direction,  or  saunter  for  an  in- 
stant at  the  corner  of  a  street,  without 
being  ordered  by  a  policeman  to  move 
on;  in  short,  that  he  lived  in  perpetual 
terror  and  anxiety — and  all  this  be- 
cause be  had  done  his  best  to  save 
them  and  their  children  from  the  aw- 
ful scourge  of  deboshed  and  despotical 
ushers.  At  the  conclusion  of  these 
meetings  he  invariably  handed  round 
his  hat,  into  which  the  silly  women  drop- 
ped a  good  many  shillings,  which  Jack 
assured  them  would  be  applied  for  the 
public  benefit,  meaning  thereby  his 
own  private  advantage. 

Jack,  however,  with  all  his  craze, 
was  too  knowing  not  to  see  that  the 
women,  beyond  advancing  him  a  few 
shillings  at  a  time,  would  do  little 
for  his  cause  so  far  as  any  terms  with 
Squire  Bull  was  concerned ;  so,  with 
the  view  of  making  a  last  attack  upon 
the  Squire,  and  driving  him  into  terms, 
he  began  to  look  about  for  assistance 
among  those  with  whom  he  had  previ- 
ously been  at  loggerheads.  It  cost  him 
some  qualms  before  he  could  sofar  abase 
his  stomach  as  to  do  so ;  but  at  last  he 
ventured  to  address  a  long  and  pitiful 
letter  to  Hugh,  in  which  he  set  forth 
all  his  disputes  with  John,  and  dwelt 
much  on  his  scruples  of  conscience; 
begged  him  to  forget  old  quarrels,  and 
put  down  his  name  to  a  Round  Robin, 
which  he  was  about  to  address  to  the 
Squire  in  his  own  behalf.  To  this 
epistle  Hugh  answered  as  follows : — 
**  Dearly  beloved, — my  bowels  are 
grieved  for  your  condition,  but  I  see 
only  one  cure  for  your  scruples  of  con- 
science. Strip  off  the  Squire*s  livery* 
and  give  up  your  place,  as  I  did,  and 
your  peace  of  mind  iriU  be  restored 
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to  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  do  not 
tee  Terj  well  why  I  should  help  you 
to  pocket  the  Squire's  wages*  and  do 
oothioff  for  it.  Yours*  in  the  spirit 
of  meekneas  and  forgiveoess — Hugh.** 
After  thb  rebuff,  Jack*  you  may  easily 


Round  Robin  under  a  twopenny 
cover,  and  dispatched  it  to  "John 
Bull,  Esquire" — with  haste. 

If  they  re.illy  thought  the  Squire 
was  to  be  bullied  into  these  terms  by 
this  last  sally,  they  found  theiniclves 


believe*  saw  there  was  little  hope  of    consumedly  mistaken;  for  atter  a  time, 


iMi&tanee  from  that  quarter. 

As  a  last  resource*  he  called  a 
general  meeting  of  his  friends*  at  which 
it  was  resolved  to  present  the  pro- 
posed Round  Robin  to  John*  signed 
bj  as  many  names  as  they  could  mus- 
ter ;  iu  which  Jack*  who  seemed  to  be 
of  opioioQ  that  the  more  they  asked 


down  came  along  and  perfectly  civil 
letter  from  the  Squire's  secretary,  tell- 
ing them  their  demands  were  totally 
out  of  the  question,  and  that  the 
Squire  would  see  them  at  the  anti- 
podes sooner  than  comply  with  them. 
Did  Jack  then,  you  will  ask,  walk 
out  as  he  had  threatened,  when  he  got 


thegreater  was  their  chance  of  getting    the  Squire's  answer?     Not  he.     He 


ftomethiog  wX  least*  set  forth  the  ar- 
ticles he  wanted*  and  without  which* 
be  told  John*  be  could  no  longer  re- 
■iin  in  bta  house;  but  that  he  and 
bis  relatives  and  friends  would  forth- 
with, if  this  petition  was  rejected, 
walk  out,  to  the  infinite  scandal  of  the 
Btigbbourhood*  leaving  the  Squire 
vii]boat  a  teacher  or  a  writing-master 
within  fifty  miles  to  supply  their  place. 


now  gave  notice  that  ho  intended  to 
apply  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject:  and  that,  in  the  mcamime, 
the  matter  might  stand  over.  Mean- 
time, and  in  case  matters  should  come 
to  the  worst*  he  is  busily  engaged 
begging  all  over  the  country,  forca>h 
to  erect  a  new  wooden  tenement  for 
him,  in  the  event  of  his  having  to  leave 
his  old  one  of  stone  aid  lime.     Some 


Tbey  demanded  that  the  Squire  should  say  even  that  he  has  been  seen  laying 
five  np  the  nomination  of  the  ushers  down  several  pounds  of  gunpowder 
eotirely*  though  in  whose  favour  they     in  the  cellar  of  his  present  house,  and 


did  Dot  explain ;  and  that  Jack  was  in 
future  to  be  a  law  nnto  himself*  and 
to  be  supreme  in  all  matters  of  educa- 
tioo*  with  power  to  himself  to  define 
iowhat  such  matters  consisted.  On 
these  requests  being  conceded*  they 
Mated  that  they  woidd  continue  to 
five  their  countenance  to  the  Squire 
u  in  times  past ;  otherwise  the  whole 
pirty  must  quit  possession  inconti- 
aently.  Jack  prevailed  on  a  good 
Many  to  sign  this  document — though 
MMBe  did  not  like  the  idea  of  walking 
oat*  demurred,  and  added  after  the 
wof  d  imeoniinenily, "  i.  0.  when  conve- 
thu8  signed^  they  put  the 


has  been  heard  to  boast  of  his  inten- 
tion to  blow  up  his  successor  when 
he  takes  possession ;  but  for  my 
own  part,  and  seeing  how  ho  has 
shufQed  hitherto,  I  believe  that  ho  is 
no  nearer  removing  than  ho  was  a 
year  ago.  Indeed  he  has  said  confi- 
dentially to  several  people,  that  even 
if  his  new  house  were  all  ready  for 
him,  ho  could  not*  with  his  asthmatio 
tendency*  think  of  entering  it  for  a 
twelvemonth  or  so,  till  the  lath  and 
plaster  should  be  properly  seasoned. 
Of  all  this,  however*  we  shall  hear 
more  anon. 
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Bt  a.   Ck>CKNIT* 


When  any  one  tbinks  of  French 
literature,  there  immediately  rises  be- 
fore him  a  horrid  phantasmagoria  of 
repnlsive  objects — murders,  incests, 
parricides,  and  every  imaginable  shape 
of  crime  that  horror  e'er  conceived  or 
fancy  feitfned.  Ho  sees  the  whole 
eff  jrts  of  a  press,  brimful  of  power 
and  talent,  directed  against  every 
thing  that  has  hitherto  been  thought 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  society, 
or  the  happiness  of  domestic  life-* 
marriage  deliberately  written  down, 
and  proved  to  bo  the  cause  of  all  the 
roisL-riesjof  the  social  state:  and  strange 
to  say,  in  the  crusade  against  matri- 
mony, the  sharpest  swords  and  strong- 
vM  lances  are  wielded  by  women. 
Those  women  are  received  into  socie- 
ty— men*s  wives  and  daughters  asso- 
ciate with  them — and  their  books  are 
noticed  in  the  public  journals  without 
any  allusions  to  the  Association  for  the 
prevention  of  vice,  but  rather  with  the 
praises  which,  in  other  times  and 
countries,  would  have  been  bestowed 
on  works  of  genius  and  virtue.  The 
taste  of  the  Eu<^lish  public  has  cer- 
tainly deteriorated  within  the  last  few 
years ;  and  popularity,  the  surest  in- 
dex of  the  public's  likings,  though  not 
of  the  writer's  deservings,  has  attend- 
ed works  of  which  the  great  staple 
has  been  crime  and  blackguardism.  A 
certain  rude  power,  a  sort  of  un- 
healthy energy,  has  enabled  the  writer 
to  throw  an  interest  round  pickpock- 
ets and  murderers  ;  and  if  this  inter- 
est were  legitimately  produced,  by  tho 
exhibition  of  human  passions  modified 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  actor — if 
it  arose  from  the  development  of  one 
real,  living,  thinking,  doing,  and  suf- 
fering man*8  heart,  we  could  only  won- 
der at  the  author's  choice  of  such  a 
subject,  but  we  should  be  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  widened  our 
sphere  of  knowledge— and  made  us 
feel,  as  we  all  do,  without  taking  the 
same  credit  for  it  to  ourselves  that 
the  old  blockhead  in  France  does,  that 
being  human^  we  have  sympathies  with 
all,  even  the  lowest  and  wickedest  of 
our  kind.  But  the  interest  those  works 
excite  arises  from  no  such  legitimate 
aonrcc-^  not  from  the  development  of 


our  eommoD  natare,  hot  from  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  one— from  stiirtliDg 
contrasts,  not  of  two  characters  but  of 
one — tenderness,  generosity  in  one 
page;  fierceness  and  murder  in  the 
next.  But  though  our  English  tastet 
are  so  far  deteriorated  as  to  loler- 
ate,  or  even  to  admire,  the  records 
of  cruelty  and  sin  now  proceeding 
every  day  from  the  press — our  Eng- 
lish morais  would  recoil  with  hor* 
ror  from  the  deliberate  wickedness 
which  forms  the  great  attraction  of 
the  French  modern  school  of  romance. 
The  very  subjects  chosen  for  their 
novels,  by  the  most  popular  of  their 
female  writers,  shows  a  state  of  feel- 
ing in  the  authors  more  dreadful  to 
contemplate  than  the  mere  coarse  raw- 
head- and- bloody-bones  descriptions  of 
our  chroniclers  of  Newgate.  A  mar- 
ried woman,  the  heroine — high  in 
rank,  splendid  In  intellect,  radiant 
in  beauty — has  for  the  hero  a  villam 
escaped  from  the  hulks.  There  is  no 
record  of  his  crimes — we  are  not  call* 
ed  upon  to  follow  him  in  his  depreda- 
tions, or  see  him  cut  throats  in  the 
scientiBc  fashion  of  some  of  our  indi- 
genous rascals.  He  is  the  philosopher^ 
— the  instructor — the  guide.  The  oh* 
Ject  of  hi$  introduction  is  to  show  the 
iniquity  of  human  laws — the  object 
of  Aer  introduction  is  to  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  institution  of  marriage. 
This  would  never  be  tolerated  in  Eng- 
land. Again,  a  married  woman  is 
presented  to  us — for  the  sympathy 
which  with  us  attends  a  young  couple 
to  the  church-door,  only  begins  in 
France  after  they  have  left  it:  as  a 
child  she  has  been  betrothed  to  a  per- 
son of  her  own  rank — at  five  or  six  in- 
curable idiocy  takes  possession  of  her 
proposed  husband — but  when  she  is 
eighteen  the  marriage  takes  place— 
the  husband  is  a  mere  child  still ;  for 
his  intellect  has  continued  stationary 
though  his  body  has  reached  maturi- 
ty— a  more  revolting  picture  was  never 
presented  than  that  of  the  condition  of 
the  idiot's  wife — her  horror  of  her  hus- 
band— and  of  course  her  passion  for 
another.  The  most  interesting  scenes 
between  the  lovers  are  constantly  inter- 
rupted by  the  hideous  representatiTe  of 
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mitrimoiiy,  the  grinniDg  hnsbaDd,  who 
rears  his  slavering  countenaDce  from 
behind  the  sofa,  and  impresses  his  un- 
firtunate  wife  with  a  sacred  awe  for 
the  holy  obligations  of  marriag'e. 

Again,  a  d^ndy  of  fifty  is  presented 
to  us  whose  affection  for  his  ward  has 
valtcd,  of  course,  till  she  is  wedded  to 
ftQother,  to  ripen  into  love.  Ho  still 
continui'S  her  protector  against  the 
S'ivances  of  others;  fur  jealousy  is  a 
j^ood  point  of  character  in  every  one 
but  the  husband,  and  there  it  is  only 
ridicuh>u9.     The  husband  in  this  case 


the  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  lowest 
dens  in  the  St  Giles*  of  Paris  1  The 
other  dramatis  personce  are  con- 
victs, receivers  of  stolen  goods,  mur- 
derers, intriguers  of  all  ranks — the 
aforesaid  prince,  sometimes  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  workm.'in,  sometimes  of  a 
pickpocket,  actiug  the  part  of  a  pro- 
videuce  among  them,  rewarding  the 
good  and  punishing  the  guilty.  The 
English  piirsonagi'S  are  the  Countess 
Sarah  M'Gregor — the  lawful  wife  of 
tlie  prince — her  brother  Tom,  and  Sir 
Walter  Murph,  Ej^qiiire.  These  are  all 


is  another  admirable  specimen  of  the    jostled,  and  crowded,  and  purshed,  and 


results  of  wedlock  for  life — he  is  a 
ch\ttering»  shallow  pretender — a  po- 
litical economist,  prodigiously  dull 
and  infinitely  conceited — an  exagger- 
ated type  of  the  Hume-Bowring  states- 
Dan-^and,  as  is  naturally  to  bo  ex- 
pected, our  sympathies  are  awakened 
fur  the  wretched  wife,  and  wc  rejoice 
to  see  that  her  beauty  and  talent?,  her 
fiaemind  and  pure  ideas,  are  appreci- 
atctl  by  a  dashing  young  fellow,  who 
outwits  our  original  friend  the  dandy 
of  fifty  and  the  philosophical  deputy  ; 
the  whole  leavingapleasing  impression 
oa  the  reader's  mind  from  the  convic- 
tii)Q  that  the  heroine  is  no  longer  ne- 
glected. 

From  the  similarity  of  these  stories 
—and  they  are  only  taken  at  random 
from  a  great  numher — it  will  he  seen 
that  the  spirit  of  almost  all  of  them  is 
the  same.  But  when  we  go  lower  in 
the  scale,  and  leave  the  class  of  philo- 
sophic novels,  we  find  their  tales  of 
life  and  manners  still  more  absurd 
in  their  total  untrueness  than  the 
others  were  hateful  in  their  design. 
There  is  a  novel  just  now  appearing 
io  one  of  the  most  widely-circulated 
of  the  Parisian  papers,  so  grotesquely 
OTerdone,  that  if  it  had  been  meant 
fur  a  caricature  of  the  worst  parts  of 
our  own  bnlk-and-gallows  authors,  it 
Would  have  been  very  much  admired ; 
but  meant  to  be  serious,  powerful, 
huTowiog,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  it  is 
a  mokt  carious  exhibition  of  a  nation's 
ta«>te  and  a  writer's  audacity.  The 
Mjftteries  of  Farh,  by  Eugene  Sue, 
h4i  been  dragging  its  slow  length 
along  for  a  long  time,  and  gives  no 
si^n  of  getting  cearer  its  denouement 
than  when  it  began.  A  sovereign 
prince  is  the  hero — his  own  daughter, 
vbom  he  has  disowned^  the  heroine ; 
sod  the  tale  commences  by  his  fight- 
ing a  man  on  the  itreetj  and  taking  a 
fancy  to  bU  unknown  child,  who  Is 


flurried — first  in  flash  kens,  where  tlie 
laugua|;c  is  slang;  then  in  country 
farms,  and  then  in  halls  and  palaces — 
and  so  intermixed  and  confused,  that 
the  clearest  head  gets  puzzled  with 
the  entanglements  of  the  story  ;  and 
confusion  gets  worso  confountled  as 
the  farrago  proceed?.  How  M.  Sue 
will  manage  ever  to  come  to  a  close  is 
an  enigma  to  us;  and  wo  shall  wait 
with  some  impatience  to  seo  how  he 
will  distribute  his  poetic  justice,  when 
he  can't  get  his  puppets  to  move  an- 
other step.  Horror  seems  the  great 
int^redient  in  the  present  literary  fare 
of  France,  and  in  the  ^ft/Aicres  de 
Paris  the  most  confirmed  glutton  of 
such  delicacies  may  fup  full  of  them. 
In  the  midst  of  such  depraved  and 
revolting  exhibitions,  it  is  a  sort  of 
satisfaction,  though  not  of  the  loftiest 
kind,  to  turn  to  the  coarse  fun  and 
ludicrous  descriptions  of  Paul  de  Kock. 
And,  after  all,  our  friend  Paul  has  not 
many  more  sins  than  coarseness  and 
butfuouery  to  answer  for.  As  to  his 
attempting,  of  set  purpose,  to  corrupt 
people's  morals,  it  never  entered  into 
his  head.  He  docs  not  know  what 
morals  are  ;  they  never  form  any  part 
of  his  idea  of  manners  or  character. 
If  a  good  man  comes  in  his  way,  he 
looks  at  him  with  a  strange  kind  of 
unaequaintance  that  almost  ri^es  into 
respect ;  but  he  is  certainly  mure  af- 
fectionate, and  on  far  bett(?r  terms, 
with  men  about  town — amative  hair- 
dressers, flirting  grisettes,  and  the 
whole  genus,  male  and  female,  of  the 
epiciers.  It  would  no  doubt  be  an 
improvement  if  the  facetious  Paul 
could  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
honest  woman;  but  such  women  as 
come  in  his  way  he  desciibes  t*  the 
life.  A  ball  in  a  dancing-nnaster's 
private  room  up  six  pairs  of  stairs,  a 
pic-uic  to  one  of  the  suburbs,  a  dinner 
at  a  restaurateur's,  or  a  faiuU^f  ftvj^- 
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are  far  more  in  Paors  way  than  tales 
of  opea  iiorror  or  silk-aDd-satin  depra- 
vity.    One  is  only  sorry,  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  gaiety  and  good-humour, 
to  stumble  on  some  scene  or  senti- 
ment that  gives  one  the  inclination  to 
throw  the  book  in  the  fire,  or  starts 
like  Csesar,  on  the  top  of  the  diligence 
to  pull  the  author's  cars.     But  the 
next  page  sets  all  right  again ;   and 
you  go  on  laughing  at  the  disasters  of 
my  neighbour  Raymond,  or  admiring 
the  graces  or  Chesterfieldian  polite- 
ness of  M.  Bellequeue.     French  na- 
ture seems  essentially  different  from 
all  the  other  natures  hitherto  known  ; 
and  yet,  though  so  now,  there  never 
rises  any  doubt  that  it  is  a  nature,  a 
reality,  as  Thomas  Carlyle  says,  and 
not  a  sham.  The  personages  presented 
to  us  by  Paul  de  Kock  can  scarcely, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  be 
called  human  beings ;    but  they  are 
French  beings  of  real  flesh  and  blood, 
speaking  and  thinking  French  in  the 
most  decided  possible  manner,  and  at 
intervals  possessed  of  feelings  which 
make  us  inclined  to  include  them  in 
the  great  genus  homo,  though  with 
so  many  inseparable  accidents,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  shut 
one*8  eyes  to  the  species  to  which 
they  belong.    But  such  as  they  are  in 
their  shops,  and  back-parlours,  and 
ball-rooms,  Sind  fetes  c/iampetres,  there 
they  are  in  Paul  de  Kock— nothing 
extenuated,  little  set  down  in  malice — 
vain,  empty,  frivolous,  good  tempered, 
gallant,  lively,  and  absurd.     Let  us 
go  to  the  wood  of  Romainville  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  marriage 
of  M.  and  Madame  Moutonnet  on  the 
day  of  St  Eustache. 

''  At  a  littlo  distance  from  the  ball, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  wood,  a  nu- 
merous party  is  seated  on  the  grass,  or 
rather  on  the  sand ;  napkins  are  spread 
on  the  ground,  and  covered  with  plates 
and  cold  meat  and  fruits.    Tlie  bottles 
are  placed  in  the  cool  shade,  the  glasses 
are  tilled  and  emptied  rapidly ;  good  ap  - 
petites  and  open  air  make  every  thing 
appear  excellent.     They  make  plates 
out  of  paper,  and  toss  pieces  of  pat6 
and  sausage  to  each  other.    They  eat, 
they  drink,  they  sing,  they  laugh  and 
play  tricks.     It  seems  a  struggle  who 
shall  be  funniest.     It  is  well  known 
*  that  all  things  are  allowable  in  the 
country ;  and  the  cits  now  assembled 
in  l])o  wood  of  Romainville  seem  fully 
persuaded  of  the  fact.      A  ]o\\y  o\d 


a  turkey,  and  can*t  sacceed.  A  little 
woman,  jery  red,  very  fat,  and  very 
round,  hastens  to  seize  a  limb  of  the 
bird  ;  she  pulls  at  one  side,  the  joUy 
old  governor  at  the  other — the  leg  se- 
parates at  last,  and  the  lady  goes 
sprawling  on  the  grass,  while  the 
gentleman  topples  over  in  the  opposite 
direction  with  the  remainder  of  the 
animal  in  his  hand.  The  shouts  of 
laughter  redouble,  and  M.  Moutonnet 
— such  is  the  name  of  the  jolly  old 
governor — resumes  his  place,  declar- 
ing that  he  will  never  try  to  carve 
any  thing  again.  *  I  knew  yon  would 
never  be  able  to  manage  it,*  said  a 
large  woman  bluntly,  in  a  tone  that 
agreed  exactly  with  her  starched  and 
crabbed  features.  She  was  sitting 
opposite  the  stout  gentleman,  and  had 
seen  with  indignation  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  little  lady  had  flown  to  M. 
Moutonnet^s  assistance. 

"  *  In  the  twenty  years  we  have  been 
married,*  she  continued,  '  have  yon 
ever  carved  any  thing  at  home,  sir  ?* 

*'  *  No,  my  dear,  that's  very  true  ;* 
replied  the  stout  gentleman  in  a  sub- 
missive voice,  and  trying  to  smile  his 
better  half  into  good-humour. 

*' '  You  don*t  know  how  to  help  a 
dish  of  spinach,  and  yet  you  attempt 
a  dish  like  that  1  * 

"  '  My  dear— in  the  country,  yon 
know ' 

" '  In  the  country,  sir,  as  in  the  town, 
people  shouldn't  try  things  they  can't 
perform.' 

**  *  You  know,  Madame  Montonnet, 
that  generally  I  never  attempt  any 
thing — but  to  day ' 

" '  To  day  you  should  have  done  as 
you  do  on  other  days,'  retorted  the 
lady. 

"  *  Ah,  but,  my  love,  you  foi^et  that 
this  is  Saint  Eustache ' 


(( 


'  Yes,  yes,  this  is  Saint  Eastache  I' 
is  repeated  in  chorus  by  the  whole 
company,  and  the  glasses  are  filled 
and  jingled  as  before. 

<'  <  To  the  health  of  Eustache ;  Eus- 
tache for  ever ! ' 

**  *  To  yours,  ladies  and  gentlemen,' 
replied  Af .  Moutonnet  graciously  smil- 
ing— <  and  yours,  my  angel.* 

"  It  is  to  bis  wife  M.  Moutonnet  ad- 
dresses himself.  She  tries  to  assume 
an  amiable  look,  and  condescends  to 
approach  her  glass  to  that  of  M.  Eas- 
tache Moutonnet.  M.  Eustache  Mou- 
tonnet is  a  rich  laceman  of  the  Roe 
^l  Mastln ;  a  man  highly  respected 
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to  trade ;  no  bill  of  hit  wai  erer  pro-     qaette,  bat  she  tbinkB  herself  superior 


Incodf  nor  any  engagement  failed  id 
For  tbe  thirty  yeart  he  has  kept  shop 
he  has  been  steadily  at  work  from 
eight  in  the  moroiDg  till  eight  at  night. 
His  department  is  to  take  care  of  the 


to  every  body  else  in  talents  and  beauty. 
She  never  eared  a  rush  about  her  huS' 
band,  but  if  he  was  untrue  to  her  she 
would  tear  his  eyes  out.  Madame 
Moutonnety  you  percei  ve,  is  ezcecAively 


day-book  and  ledger;  Madame  Mou-    jealous  of  her  rights.     A  daughter  is 


toonet  manages  the  correspondence 
acd  makes  the  bargains.  The  busi- 
aess  of  the  shop  and  the  accounts  are 
confided  to  an  old  clerk  and  Made- 
■oiselle  Eugenie  Moutonoet,  with 
whom  we  shall  presently  become  bet- 
ter acquainted. 

**  BL  Moutonnety  as  you  may  per- 
haps already  have  perceived,  is  not 
commander  in- chief  at  home.  His 
wife  directs,  rules,  and  governs  all 
things.  When  she  is  in  good*hamour 
—a  somewhat  extraordinary  occur- 
reoce — she  allows  her  husband  to  go 
and  take  his  little  cup  of  coffee,  pro- 
tided  he  goes  for  that  purpose  to 
the  coffee-house  at  the  corner  of 
tbe  Rue  Mauconseil — for  it  is  famous 
for  its  liberal  allowance  of  sugar,  and 
M.  Moutonnet  always  brings  home 
three  lumps  of  it  to  his  wife.  On 
Sondays  they  dine  a  little  earlier,  to 
have  time  for  a  promenade  to  the 
Taileries  or  the  Jardin  Turk.  Ex- 
cursions into  the  country  are  very 
rare,  and  only  on  extraordinary  occa- 
lions,  such  as  the  fete-day  of  M.  and 
Madame  Moutonnet.  That  regular 
lie  does  not  hinder  the  stout  lace- 


the  sole  i^sue  of  the  marriage  of  M. 
Eustache  Moutonnet  and  Mademoi- 
selle Barbe  Desormeauz.  She  is  now 
eighteen  years  old,  and  at  eighteen 
the  youDg  ladies  in  Paris  are  gener- 
ally pretty  far  advanced.  But  Eugenie 
has  been  educated  severely — and  al- 
though possessed  of  a  good  deal  of 
spirit,  is  timid,  docile,  subraistiive, 
and  never  ventures  on  a  single  obser- 
vation in  presence  of  her  parents. 
She  has  cleverness,  grace,  and  sensi- 
bility, but  she  is  ignorant  of  the  ad« 
vantages  she  has  received  from  nature 
—her  sentiments  are  as  yet  concen- 
trated at  the  bottom  of  hor  hea't. 
She  is  not  coquetti>h— or  rather  she 
scarcely  ventures  to  give  way  to  the 
inclination  so  natural  to  women,  which 
leads  them  to  please  and  to  bo  pretty. 
But  Eugenie  has  no  need  of  tho&e 
little  arts,  so  indispensable  to  others, 
or  to  have  recourse  to  her  mirror  every 
hour.  She  is  well  made,  an4  she  is 
beautiful;  her  eyes  are  soft  and  ex- 
pressive, her  voice  is  tender  and  agree- 
able,  her  brow  is  shadowed  by  dark 
locks  of  hair,  her  mouth  furnished  with 
fine  white  teeth.     In  short,  she  has 


merchant  from  being  the  happiest  of    that  nameless  something  about  her, 
true  is  it  that  what  is  one     which  charms  at  flrst  sight,  which  is 

not  always  possessed  by  greater  beau- 
ties and  moro  regular  features.  We 
now  know  all  tho  Moutonnet  family ; 
and  since  we  have  gone  so  far,  let  us 
make  acquaintance  with  the  rest  of 
tho  party  who  have  come  to  the  wood 
of  Romainville  to  celebrate  tho  Saint 
Eustache. 

**  The  little  woman  who  rushed  so 
vigorously  to  the  assistance  of  M. 
Moutonnet,  is  the  wife  of  a  tall  gen- 

WeU,  M.  Moutonnet  has  no  fear  of    tlemau  of  the  name  of  Bernard,  who 


man's  poison  is  another  man's  meat. 
U.  Moutonnet  was  bom  with  simple 
tastes— he  reqidred  to  be  led  and 
managed  like  a  child.  Don't  shrug 
your  shoulders  at  this  avowal,  ye 
f|ririted  gentlemen,  so  proud  of  your 
rights,  so  puffed  up  with  your  merits. 
Too]  who  think  yourselves  always 
■asters  of  your  actions,  you  yield  to 
year  passions  every  dayl  they  lead 
yooy  and  sometimes  lead  you  very  ill. 


that-^e  has  no  passions — he  knows 
■othiog  but  his  trade,  and  obedience 
to  hu  spouse.  He  finds  that  a  man 
esQ  be  very  happy^  though  he  does 
Bot  know  how  to  carve  a  turkey,  and 
lets  himself  be  governed  by  his  wife. 
Madame  Moutonnet  is  long  past  forty, 
hut  it  is  a  settled  affair  that  she  is 
itver  to  be  more  than  thirty- six.  She 
never  was  handsome,  but  she  is  large 
sad  tally  and  her  husband  is  persuad- 
ed she  is  superb.     She  is  not  a  co- 


is  a  toyman  in  the  Rue  St  Denis.  M. 
Bernard  ])lays  the  amiable  and  the 
fool  at  the  same  time.  He  laughs  and 
quizzes,  makes  jokes,  and  even  puns  ; 
he  is  the  wit  of  the  party.  His  wife  has 
been  rather  good-looking,  and  wishes 
to  be  so  still.  She  squeezes  in  her 
waist  till  she  can  hardly  breathe,  and 
takes  an  hour  to  fit  her  shoes  on — for 
she  is  determined  to  have  a  email  foot. 
Her  face  is  a  little  too  red  ;  hht  her 
eyes  are  very  lively^  and  she  is  uon* 
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stantly  trying  to  gWe  them  as  mit- 
chievous  an  expressioa  as  she  can. 
Madame  Bernard  has  a  groat  girl  of 
fifteen,  whom  she  drcsiesi  as  if  she 
were  five»  und  treats  occasionally  to 
a  new  dull,  by  way  of  keeping  her  a 
child.  By  the  side  of  Madame  Ber- 
nard is  seated  a  young  man  of  eitih- 
tten,  who  is  almo^it  as  timid  a^  Eii. 
genie,  and  bhishus  when  he  is  spoken 
to,  though  be  has  stood  behind  a  coun- 
ter for  six  months.  Ho  is  the  son  of 
a  friend  of  M.  Bernard,  and  his  wife 
has  undertaken  to  patronize  him,  and 
intro<luco  him  to  good  socii'ty. 

"  A  person  of  about  forty  years  of 
age,  with  one  of  those  silly  counto- 
Hiuces  which  there  is  no  mistakin/  at 
the  first  g'ance,  is  seated  beside  Eu- 
genie. M.  Dnpont — such  is  his  name 
— is  a  rii^h  grocer  of  the  Rue  aux 
Ours.  lie  wears  powder  and  a  qucue» 
because  ho  fancies  they  are  becom* 
injif,  and  his  hairdresser  has  told  him 
that  they  are  very  arigtocratic.  His 
co^it  of  sky-blue,  and  his  jonquil-co- 
loured w.iistcoat,  give  him  still  more 
the  appearance  of  a  simpleton,  and 
agree  admirably  with  the  astonished 
expression  of  his  gooseberry  eyes.  He 
dangles  two  watch-chains,  that  hang 
down  his  nankeen  trowscrs,  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  seems  struck  with  ad- 
miration at  the  wi^^dom  of  his  own 
remarks.  He  thiuks  himself  capti- 
vating and  full  of  wit.  He  has  the 
presumption  of  ignorance,  propped  up 
by  money.  Finally,  he  is  a  bachelor, 
which  gives  him  great  consideration 
in  all  the  families  where  there  are 
marriageable  daughters.  M.  and 
Madame  Gerard,  perfumers  in  the 
Rue  St  Martin,  are  also  of  the  party. 
The  perfumer  enacts  the  gallant  gay 
Lothario,  and  in  his  own  district  has 
the  reputation  of  a  prodigious  rake, 
though  he  is  xmly,  and  ill-made,  and 
squints.  But  he  fancies  he  overcomes 
all  these  drawbacks  by  covering  him- 
self with  odours  and  perfumes — ac- 
cordingly, you  smell  him  half  an  hour 
before  he  comes  in  sight.  His  wife 
is  young  and  pretty.  She  married 
him  at  fifteen,  and  has  a  boy  of  nine, 
who  looks  more  like  her  brother  than 
her  son.  The  little  Gerard  hollos 
and  jumps  about,  breaks  the  glasses 
and  bottles,  and  makes  as  much  noi^e 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  company  put  to- 
gptiier.  '  He*8  a  little  lion,*  exclaims 
M.  Gerard  ;  '  he's  exactly  what  I 
was.  You  never  could  hear  yourselrei 


spMk  wherever  I  was*  at  hit  age. 
People  were  delighted  with  me.  M/ 
ion  is  my  perfect  image.' 

**  M.  Gerard*s  sister,  an  old  maid  of 
forty- five,  who  takes  every  opportu- 
nity of  declaring  that  ahe  never  in- 
tends to  marry,  and  bighs  every  time 
M.  Dupont  looks  at  her,  is  next  to 
M.  Moutonnet.  The  old  clerk  of  the 
laceman—M.  Bidois — who  waits  for 
Madame  Moutounet*s  permission  bc« 
ftire  ho  opens  his  mouth,  and  fills  his 
glass  every  time  she  is  not  looking — it 
pliced  at  the  side  of  Mademui»elle 
Cecile  Gerard  ;  who,  though  she  swears 
every  minute  that  she  never  will 
marry,  and  that  she  hates  the  rnen, 
is  very  ill  pleased  to  have  old  M. 
Bidois  for  her  neighbour,  and  hints 
pretty  audibly  that  Madame  Bernard 
monopolizes  all  the  young  beaux.  A 
young  man  of  about  tweut}-,  tall, 
well-made,  with  handsome  features, 
whoso  intelligent  expression  announ- 
ces that  he  is  intended  for  higher 
things  than  perpetually  to  be  measur- 
ing yards  of  calico,  is  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  Eugenie.  That  young 
man,  whose  name  is  Adolphe,  is  as- 
sistant in  a  fashionable  warehouse 
where  Madame  Moutonnet  deals  ;  and 
as  he  always  gives  good  measure,  she 
has  a^ked  him  to  the  feto  of  St  Eus- 
tache.  And  now  we  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  party  who  are  celebrating 
the  marriage-day  of  M.  Moutonnet.** 

We  are  not  going  to  follow  Paul  de 
K.ock  in  the  adventures  of  all  the  par- 
ty so  carefully  described  to  us.  Our 
object  in  translating  the  foregoing 
passage,  was  to  enable  our  readers  to 
see  the  manner  of  people  who  iudulge 
in  pic-nics  in  the  wood  of  Romain- 
ville,  desiring  tbem  to  compare  M. 
Moutonnet  and  kit  friends,  with  any 
laceman  and  ikis  friends  be  may  choose 
to  fix  upon  in  London.  A  laceman 
as  well  to  do  in  the  world  as  M.  Mou- 
tonnet, a  grocer  as  rich  as  M.  Du- 
pont, and  even  a  perfumer  as  fashion- 
able as  M.  Gerard,  would  have  a  white- 
bait dinner  at  Blackwall,  or  make  up 
a  party  to  the  races  at  Epsom— and 
as  to  admitting  such  a  humble  acrvitor 
as  M.  Bidois  to  their  society,  or  eveii 
the  unfriended  young  mercer's  assist- 
ant, M.  Adolphe,  they  would  as  soea 
think  of  inviting  one  of  the  new  police. 
Five  miles  from  town  our  three  friends 
would  pass  themselves  off  for  lordsy 
and  blow  up  the  waiter  for  not  making 
haste  with  their  brandy  and  water,  in 
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tbe  most  amtoeratic  manner  imagine 
able.     In  Pranee«  or  at  least  in  Paul 
d«  Kock,  there  seems  no  straining  af< 
ter  appearaDces.     The  laceman  con- 
tioued  a  laceman  irhen  he  is  miles 
avaj  frum  the  little  back  shop ;  and 
even  the  laceman*s  lady  has  no  desire 
ti  be  niiistaken  for  the  wife  of  a  squire. 
M.iiiiaie  Moutoniict  seems  totally  un- 
CiMj>L'iuiii  uf  the  existence  of  any  lady 
whaiever«  superiur  to  herself  in  rank 
(ir  station.     The  Red  Book  is  to  her 
a  sealed  vulume.   Her  envies,  hotrods, 
fiieodfhipjiy  rival rie:?,  and  ambiii(>ns» 
IK  ail  limited  to  her  own  circle.  The 
vile  of  a  rich  Ucem'in,  on  the  other 
hiinJy  in  England,   most  relij^iouiily 
de>pi^*3  the  wives  of  almost  all  other 
trAi'.eimen  ;    ^hc  scarcely   knows  in 
vbit  »rrecc  th«3  shop  is  situated,  but 
from iheahitudcs  of  Balham  or  Hamp> 
stead,  looks  down  with  supreme  dis- 
daia  on   the    toiling    creatures   who 
^t^nd  all  day  behind  a  cimuter.     The 
ba«bdad»  in  the  same  way,  manages 
tocjut  oft*  every  remioitcence  of  the 
iliop,  in  the  cuurse  of  his  three  miles 
ill  the  omuihu:^,  and  at  bix  or  seven 
o'clock  yuu  might  f.incy  they  were  a 
dakeand  duchess,  sitting  in  a  gaudily 
fuTci^iied  drawing  room,  listening  to 
twu  elegant  young  ladies  torturing  a 
piano,  and  another  still  more  elegant 
fouog  la>ly  severely  flogging  a  harp. 
Tne  «^ffeet  of  this,  so  far  as  our  Eng<. 
Tub  Paul  de  Kocks  arc  concerned,  is, 
thit  their  linen  drapers,  and  lacemen, 
ud  rich  perfumers,  are  represented 
aisuniing  a  character  that  does  not 
belonff  to  them,  and   aping  pcnplo 
vjjom  they  falsely  suppose  to  bo  their 
btiiers  ;  whereas   the  genuine    Paul 
paiati  the  Pariaian  tradesmen  without 
soy  affectation  at  all.    Ours  are  made 
laughable  by  tbe  common  farcical  at- 
tributes of  all  prctensiions,  great  or 
luall ;     while    real    unsophisticated 
ibopkeeping  (French)   nature  is  the 
itsple  of    Paul's  character- sketches, 
and  they  are  more  valuable,  and  in 
tbe  end  more  interesting,  ai  cordingly. 
Who  cares  for  the  exaggerated  ctforts 
Qf  a  Manchester  warehouseman  to  be 
poiiabed  and  gentlemanly  ?    It  is  only 
acting  after  all,  and  gives  us  no  in- 
ligbtinto  his  real  character,  or  the  char- 
tcier  of  his  class,  any  more  than  Mr 
Coates'  anxiety  to  be  Romeo  enlight- 
ened ns  as  to  his  disposition  in  other 
respects.  The  Manchester  warehousc- 
Bun,  though  he  fails  in  his  attempt 
at  fashionable  parts,  may  be  a  very  es- 
timable and  paint-taking  individual^ 


and,  with  the  single  exception  of  that 
foible,  offers  nothing  to  the  most  care- 
ful observer  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  stupid  and  respectable  in  any  part 
of  the  world.     And  in  this  respect, 
any  one  starting  as  the  chronicler  of 
citizen   life  among  us,  would  labour 
under  a  great  disadvantage.   Whether 
our  people  are  phlegmatic,  or  stupid, 
or  sensible — all  three  of  which  epithets 
are  generally  applicable  to  tbe  same 
individual — or  that  they  have  no  op- 
portunities of  showing  their  peculi- 
arities from  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
animal — it  is  certain  that,  however 
better  they  may  bo  qualiHe<l  fur  the 
business  of  life  than  their  neighbours, 
they  are  far  less  fitted  for  the  pages 
of  a  book.  And  the  proof  of  it  is  this, 
that  wherever  any  of  our  novelists  has 
introduced  a  tradesman,  he  has  either 
been  an  invention  altogether,  or  a  ca- 
ricature.     Even  Bailie  Nieol  Jarvio 
never  lived  in  the  Saut  Market  in 
half  such  true  flesh  and  blood  as  he 
does  in  Hob  Roy,     At  all  events,  the 
inimitable  IWlio  is  known  to  the  uui- 
veriio  at  large  by  the  additions  made 
to  his  real  character  by  the  prodigal 
hand  of  his  biographer,  and  the  ridi- 
enlous  contrasts  in  which  ho  is  placed 
with  the  caterans  and  reivers  of  the 
hills.     In  the  city  of  Glasgow  he  was 
looked  upon,  and  justly,  as  an  honour 
to  the  gnde  town-*consulted  on  all 
difficult  matterti,  and  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  his  na- 
tnt.'il  sagacity.  Would  this  have  been 
a  tit  subject  for  description?  or  is  it 
just  to  think  of  the  respectable  Bailio 
in    tho  ridiculous   point   of  view  in 
which  ho  is   ))resented  to  us  in  the 
Highlands?     How  would  Sir   Peter 
Laurio  look  if  he  had  been  taken  long 
ago  by  Algerinc  pirates,  and  torn, 
with  all  his  civic  honours  thick  upon 
him,  from  tho  magisterial  chair,  and 
made  hairdresi^er  to  the  ladies  of  tho 
harem — threatened  with  tho  bastin- 
ado for  awkwardness  in  combing,  as 
ho  now  commits  other   unfortunate 
fellows  to  the   treadmill   for  crimes 
scarcely  moro  enormuus?     Paul  de 
Kock  derives   none   of   his  interest 
from  odd  juxtapositions.     He  knows 
nothing  about  caves  and  prisons  and 
brigands — but  ho  knows  every  corner 
of  coUee-hou&os,  and  bccr-shops,  and 
ball-rooms.     And    these    ball  rooms 
givo  him  tlio  command  of  another  set 
of  characters,  totally  unknown  to  the 
English  world  of  fiction,  because  non- 
existent in   England.     With  ui^  no 
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shop-boy  or  apprentice  would  take    their  exertions.     Drinking^  goes  on 
bis  sweetheart  to  a  public  hop  at  any     for  some  time,  and  waiters  keep  fly in^ 


of  the  licensed  music-bouses.  No 
decent  girl  would  go  there,  nor  even 
any  girl  that  wished  to  keep  up  the 
appearauce  of  decency.  No  flirta- 
tions, to  end  in  matrimony,  take  their 
rise  between  an  embryo  boot-maker 
and  a  barber's  daughter,  in  the  course 
of  the  chnine  Anglaise  beneath  the 
trees  of  the  Green  Park,  or  even  at 
the  Yorksliire  Stingo.  Fathers  have 
flinty  hearts,  and  the  above-mention- 
ed barber  would  probably  increase 
the  beauty  of  his  daughter*s  **  bonny 


about  with  dishes  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
hairdresser  becomes  communicative 
to  his  next  neighbour,  a  butcher  from 
Whitechapel,  and  they  exchange  their 
sentiments  about  kidneys  and  muvic 
in  general,  and  the  kidneys  and  mu^ic 
now  offered  to  them  in  particular.  lo 
a  few  minutes,  a  gentleman  with  a 
strange  obliquity  iu  his  vision,  seated 
in  the  middle  of  the  cofi^ee- room,  takes 
ofi^  his  hat,  and  after  a  thump  on  the 
table  from  the  landlord's  hammer, 
commences  a  song  so  intensely  comic. 


black  eye,**  by  giving  her  another,  if    that  when  it  is  over,  the  orders  for 


she  talked  of  going  to  a  ball,  whether 
in  a  room  or  the  open  air.  The  Pu- 
ritans have  left  their  mark.  Dancing 
is  always  sinful,  and  Satan  is  perpe- 
tual M.C.  But  let  us  follow  the  bar- 
ber, or  rather  hairdresser — for  the 
mere  gleaner  of  beards  is  not  intend- 
ed by  the  name — into  his  own  amuse- 
ments. In  Paul  de  Kock,  he  goes  to  a 
coflee-house,  drinks  a  email  cup  of  cof- 
fee, and  pockets  the  entire  sugar  ;  or 
to  a  ball,  where  he  performs  all  the  of- 
fices of  a  court  chamberlain,  and  cap- 
tivates all  hearts  by  his  graceful  de- 
portment.    His  wife,  perhaps,  goes 


supper  and  drink  are  almost  unani- 
mous. The  house  is  now  full,  the 
theatres  have  discharged  their  hun- 
gry audiences,  and  a  distinguished 
guinea- a- week  performer  seats  him- 
self in  the  very  next  box  to  the  hair- 
dresser. That  worthy  gentleman  by 
this  time  is  stuffed  so  full  of  kidneys, 
aud  has  drank  so  many  glasses  of 
brandy  and  water,  that  ho  can  scarce- 
ly understand  the  explanations  of  the 
Whitechapel  butcher,  who  has  a  great 
turn  for  theatricals,  and  wishes  to  treat 
the  dramatic  performer  to  a  tumbler 
of  gin- twist.     Another  knock  on  the 


with  him,  and  flirts  in  a  very  busi-    table  produces  a  momentary  silence^ 


ness-like  manner  with  a  tobacconist; 
and  his  daughter  is  whirled  about  in 
a  waltz  by  Eugene  or  Adolphe,  the 
young  confectioner,  with  as  much 
elegance  and  decorum  as  if  they  were 
a  young  marquis  and  his  bride  in  the 
dancing  hall  at   Devonshire  House. 
Our  Euglish  friend  goes  to  enjoy  a 
pipe,  or,  if  he  has  lofty  notions,  a 
cigar,  and  gin  and  water,  at  the  neigh- 
bouring inn.     Or  when  he  determines 
on  having  a  night  of  real  rational  en- 
joyment,  he  goes    to    some  tavern 
where  singing   is  the  order  of  the 
evening.     A  stout  man  in  the  chair 
knocks  on  the  table,  and  being  the 
landlord,  makes  disinterested  enqui- 
ries if  every  gentleman  has  a  bumper. 
He  then  calls  on  himself  for  a  song, 
and  states  that  he  is  to  be  accompa- 
nied on  the  piano  by  a  distinguished 
performer;  whereupon,  a  tall  young 


and  a  little  man  starts  off  with  an  ex- 
tempore song,  where  the  conviviality 
of  the  landlord,  and  the  goodness  of 
his  suppers,  are  duly  chronicled.  The 
hairdresser  hears  a  confused  buzz  of 
admiration,  and  even  attempts  to  join 
in  it,  but  thinks  it,  at  last,  time  to  go. 
He  goes,  and  narrowly  escapes  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Jardine, 
from  his  extraordinary  propensity  to 
brush  all  the  lamp- posts  he  encounters 
with  the  shoulder  of  his  coat ;  and  gets 
home,  to  the  great  comfort  of  his  wife 
and  daughter,  who  have  gone  cosily 
off  to  sleep,  in  the  assurance  that  their 
distinguished  relative  is  safely  locked 
up  in  the  police-office.  The  French- 
man, on  the  other  band,  neyer  geCi 
into  mischief  from  an  overdose  of  eau 
Bucrie,  though  sometimes  he  certainly 
becomes  very  rombustious  from  a  dass 
or  two  of  vin  ordinaire ;   and  nothlog 


man  of   a  moribund  expression   of    astonishes  us  bo  much  as  the  smaU 


countenance,  and  with  his  hair  closely 
pomatumed  over  his  head,  rises,  and, 
afier  a  low  bow,  seats  himself  at  the 
Instrument.  The  stout  man  sings, 
the  young  man  plays,  and  thunders 
of  applause,  and  various  fresh  orders 
fur  kidneys  and  strong  ale,  and  welch 
ir:*bbits    and  cold  -  wilhont,    reward 


quantities  of  small  drink  which  have 
an  effect  on  the  brains  of  the  steadiest 
of  the  French  population.  They  get 
not  altogether  drunk,  but  decidedly 
very  talkative,  and  often  quarrelsome^ 
on  a  miserable  modicum  of  their  indi- 
genous small- beer,  to  a  degree  which 
woiiM   not  bo  excusable  if  it  were 
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briiHly.     We  eoMtantlj  find  whole 

;  irties  at  a  picnic  in  a  most  prodi- 

iiiiiu  itate  of  excitement  after  two 

ruiioda  of  a  bottle— jostling  the  pea- 

•A11U9  and    talking   more    egregious 

:)i)Dsen3e  than  before.    And  when  they 

•qurrel»  what  a  Babel  of  words^  and 

«lut  a  quakerism  of  hands!     Instead 

of  a  round  or  two  between  the  parties^ 

:;» it  would  be  in  our  own  pugnacious 

viiagreements,  they  merely,  when  it 

iomes  to  the  worst,  push  each  other 

fr^Mo  side  to  side,  and  shout  lustily  for 

I  .e  police ;  and  squalling  women,  and 

; haltering  men,  and  ignorant  country 

peiiii'c,  and  elegant  mercers*  appren- 

:ii:e.s  and  gay-  mannered  grocers,  hustle, 

lod  scream,  and  swear,  and  lecture, 

and  threaten,  and  bluster — but  not  a 

in^ie  blow!     The  guardian  of  the 

(oibtic  peace  appears,  and  the  comba* 

tiois  cTanibh  into  thin  air ;  and  in  a 

few  minutes  after  this  dreadful  melee, 

ttieTiuUn  strikes  up  a  fresh  waltz,  and 

all  goes  ^*  gaily  as  a  marriage-  bell."  We 

iWt  say,  at  the  present  moment,  that 

one  of  these  methods  of  conducting  a 

qoirrel  is  better  than  the  other,  (though 

«c  confess  wo  are  rather  partial  to  a 

hit  in  the  bread-basket,  or  a  tap  on  the 


claret  cork)— all  we  mean  to  advance 
is,  that  with  the  materials  to  work 
upon,  Paul  de  Kock,  as  a  faithful 
describcr  of  real  scenes,  has  a  manifest 
advantage  over  the  describer  of  Eog- 
lifih  incidents  of  a  parallel  kind. 

The  affectations  of  a  French  cit, 
when  that  nondescript  animal  conde- 
scends to  be  affected,  are  more  varied 
and  interesting  than  those  of  their 
brethren  here.  He  has  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts — he  talks  about  the  opcra-^ 
likes  to  know  artists  and  authors  —and, 
though  living  up  five  or  six  pairs  of 
stairs  in  a  narrow  lane,  gives  soirees 
and  conversazioues.  More  ludicrous  all 
this,  and  decidedly  less  disgusting*, 
than  the  assumptions  of  our  man- mil- 
liners and  fishmongers.  There  is  a 
short  sketch  by  Paul  de  Kock,  called 
a  Soiree  Bourgeoise,  which  we  trans^ 
late  entire,  as  an  illustration  of  this 
curious  phase  of  French  character; 
and  we  shall  tako  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  brin(2:ing  before  our  readers 
the  essays  of  the  daily  feuilletonists  of 
the  Parisian  press,  which  give  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  peculiarities  of  French 
domestic  literature  than  can  be  acquir- 
ed in  any  other  quarter. 


A  CiT*s  Soiree. 


Lights  were  obsenred  some  time 
tj^o,  in  the  fonr  windows  of  an  apart- 
ueot  on  the  second  floor  of  a  house  in 
toe  Rue  Grenetat.     It  was  not  quite 
£0  brilliant  as  the  Cercle  des  Eiran- 
:'erf,  but  still  it  announced  something. 
Treie  four  windows,  with  lights  glan- 
cing in  them  all,  had  an  air  of  rejoi- 
cio^,  and  the  industrious  inhabitants  of 
(be  Rna  Grenetat,  who  don*t  generally 
go  to  much  expense  for  illumination, 
tien  in  their  shops,  looked  at  the  four 
viodows  which  eclipsed    the   street 
I&mps  in  their  brilliancy,  and  said, 
"  There's  certainly  something  very 
utraordinary  going  on  this  evening 
at  M.    Lupot's !  '*     M.  Lupot  is  an 
honest  tradesman,   who    has  retired 
from  business  some  time.     After  hav- 
ioe:  sold  stationary  for  thirty  years, 
without  ever  borrowing  of  a  neigh- 
bour, or  failing  in  a  payment,   M. 
Lupot,  having  scraped  together  an 
iacome  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
ponnds,  disposed  of  his  stock  in  trade, 
sad  closed  his  ledger,  to  devote  him* 
»df  entffevly  to  the  pleasures  of  do- 
mestio  life  vith  his  excellent  spouse, 
Madame  FelSeitA  Lnpot^a  woman  of 


an  amazingly  apathetic  turn  of  mind, 
who  did  admirably  well  in  tho  shop 
as  long  as  she  had  only  to  give  change 
for  half-crowns,  but  whoso  abilities 
extended  no  further.  But  this  had  not 
prevented  her  from  makiug  a  very 
good  wife  to  her  husbaud,  (which 
proves  that  much  talent  is  not  requir- 
ed for  that  purpose,)  and  presenting 
him  with  a  daughter  and  a  £on. 

The  daughter  was  the  eldest,  and 
had  attained  her  seventeenth  year; 
and  M.  Lupot,  who  spared  nothing  * 
on  her  education,  did  not  despair  of 
finding  a  husband  for  her  with  a  soul 
above  sticks  of  sealing-wax  and  wafers 
— more  especially  as  it  was  evident 
she  had  no  turn  for  trade,  and  believ- 
ed she  had  a  decided  genius  for  the 
fine  arts — for  she  had  painted  her  fa- 
ther as  a  shepherd  with  his  crook, 
when  she  was  only  twelve,  and  had 
learned  a  year  after  to  play  '*  Je  suis 
Lindore  **  by  ear  on  the  piano.  M. 
Lupot  was  proud  of  his  daughter, 
who  was  thus  a  painter  and  a  musi- 
cian ;  who  was  a  foot  taller  than  her 
papa ;  who  held  herself  as  upright  as 
a  Prussian  grenadier ;  who  made  a 
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curtsy  like  Taglioni,  who  had  a  Ro*     the  intention  of  har  slrtl,  and  threw  her 
man  nose   three  times  the  site    of    arms  round  his  ueck. 


other  people's,  a  mouth  to  match,  and 

eyes  so  arch  and  playful,  that  it  was 

difficult  to  discover  them.     The  boy 

was  only  seven  ;  he  was  allowed  to  do 

whatever  he  chose — he  was  so  very 

youngs  ;    and    Monsieur    Ascanius 

availed  himself  of  the  permission,  and 

was    in   mischief  from  morning^  to 

night.     His  fatiier  was  too  fond  of    "  I   shall  have  tea   and  punch 

him   to  scold  him,  and  his  mother     cakes.     Til  eat  every  thing  I  *' 

wouldn't  take  the  trouble  to  get  into 


"Oh  yes!  papa,'*  she  said,  "invite 
as  many  as  you  can«  I  will  learn  to 
play  some  country-dances  that  we 
mHy  have  a  ball,  and  finish  mf  head 
of  Belisarius — you  must  get  it  framed 
for  the  occasion.*' 


And  the  little  Ascanius   whooped 
and  hoHo*d  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

and 


a  passion. 

Well,  then,  one  morning  M.  Lupot 
soliloquized — **  i  have  a  good  fortune, 
a  charming  family,  and  a  wife  who  has 
never  been  in  a  rdge ;  but  all  this  docs 
not  lead  to  a  man's  being  invitedi 
courted,  and  made  much  of  iu  the 
world.  Since  1  have  cut  the  hotprcss- 
wove  aud  red  sealing-wax,  I  have  seen 
nobody  but  a  few  friends — retired 
tradesmen  like  myself— who  drop  in 
to  take  a  hand  at  vittgi-et-un,  or  loto ; 
but  1  wish  more  than  that — my  daugh* 
tor  must  not  live  in  so  narrow  a  circle; 
my  daughter  has  a  decided  turn  for  the 
arts;  I  ought  to  have  artists  to  my 
huusc.  I  will  give  soirees,  tea-parties 
— yes,  with  punch  at  parting,  if  it  bo 
necessary.  VVe  shall  play  bouillute 
and  ecarte,  for  my  daughter  can't  en- 
dure loto.  Indeed;  1  wish  to  set  people 
talking  about  my  re-unions,  and  to 
find  a  hu.sband  for  Celanire  worthy  of 
her."  M.  Lupot  was  seated  near  his 
wife,  who  was  seated  on  an  clastic 
sofa,  and  was  caresiiing  a  cat  on  her 
knee.     He  said  to  her — 

"  My  dear  Felicit#,  I  intend  to  give 
soirees— to  receive  lots  of  company. 
We  live  in  too  confined  a  sphere  for 
our  daughter,  who  was  born  for  the 
arts — and  for  Ascanius,  who,  it  strikes 
me,  will  make  some  noise  in  the 
world." 

Madame  Lupot  continued  to  caress 
the  cat,  and  replied,  *•  Well,  what  have 
I  to  do  with  that?  Do  1  hinder  you 
from  receiving  company  ?  If  it  doesn't 
cause  me  any  trouble — for  I  nr.ust  tell 
you  first  of  all,  you  musn't  count  on  me 
to  help  you" — 

"  You  will  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do,  my  dear  Felicitd,  but  the  honours 
of  the  house.*' 

•'  I  must  be  getting  op  every  mi- 
nute"—. 

"  You  do  it  so  gracefully,"  replied 
Iho  husband — "  I  will  give  all  the  or- 
^rs,  and  Celanire  will  second  me." 
,    Mademoiselle  was  enchanted  with 


Af>er  this  conversation  M.  Lupot 
had  set  to  work.      He  went  to  his 

friends  and   his  friends*  friends to 

people  he  hardly  knew,  and  invited 
them  to  his  party,  begging  them  to 
bring  any  body  with  them  they  liked. 
M.  Luput  had  formerly  sold  rose-co- 
loured paper  to  a  musician,  and  draw- 
ing pencils  to  an  artist.  Ho  went  to 
his  ancient  customers,  and  pressed  i  hem 
to  come  aud  to  bring  their  profession- 
al friends  with  them.  In  short,  M. 
Lupot  was  so  prodigiously  active  that 
in  iuur  days  he  had  run  through  near- 
ly the  whole  of  Paris,  caught  an  im- 
mense cold,  and  spent  seven  shillings 
in  cab  hire.  Giving  an  entertain- 
ment has  its  woes  as  well  as  its  p1ea« 
sures. 

Tiie  grand  day,  or  rather  the 
grand  evcuing,  at  last  arrived.  Ail 
the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  they  had 
even  borrowed  some  from  their  neigh- 
bours ;  for  Celanire  had  discovered 
that  their  own  three  lamps  did  not 
give  light  enough  both  for  the  public- 
room  and  the  supper- room — (which 
on  ordinary  occasions  was  a  bed* 
chamber.)  It  was  the  first  time  that 
M.  Lupot  had  borrowed  any  thing.-. 
but  also  it  was  the  first  time  that  M. 
Lupot  gave  a  soiree. 

From  the  dawn  of  day  M.  Lupot 
was  busy  in  preparation:  He  had 
ordered  in  cakes  and  refreshments; 
bought  sundry  packs  of  cards,  brushed 
the  tables,  and  tacked  up  the  curtains. 
Madame  Lupot  had  sat  all  the  time 
quietly  on  the  sofa,  ejacnlatlng  from 
time  to  time,  "  Vm  afraid  'twill  be  a 
troublesome  business  all  this  receiving 
company." 

Celanire  had  finished  her  Belisa- 
rius, who  was  an  exact  likeness  of 
Blue  Beard,  and  whom  they  had  ho- 
noured with  a  Gothic  framct  and 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  tho 
room.  Mademoiselle  Lupot  was  dress- 
ed with  amazing  care.  SRe  had  a 
new  gown,  her  hair  plaited  i  la  Ch* 
tilde.    All  this  nu«t  make  a  grMH 
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KDsatlon.  Aseanius  was  rigged  out 
in  hi*  best ;  but  this  did  not  hinder 
him  from  kicking  up  a  dust  in  the 
r^oiD,  from  getting  up  on  the  furni- 
ture,  haindliog  the  cards,  and  taking 
them  to  make  houses ;  from  opening 
the  cupboards,  and  laying  his  fingers 
oa  the  c.ikcs. 

S'>metlmcs    M.    Lupot*s    patience 
gaTe  way,  and  he  cried,  '*  Madame,  I 
br^  you*ll  make  your  son  be  quiet." 
But  Madame  Lnpot  answered  without 
turning  ber  head,  «'  Make  him  quiet 
your«elf,  M.  Lupot — You  know  very 
wtl]  Wsjfcur  buMuess  to  manage  him/ 
It  wa»  now  eight  o'clock,  and  no* 
botiy  was  yet  arrived.     Mademoiselle 
luoked  at  her  father,  who  looked  at 
hi»  wife,  who  looked  at  her  cat.    The 
fither  of  the  family  muttered  every 
Bow  and  then—"  Are  we  to  have  uur 
grjod  »oircj  all  to  ourselves?'*    And 
bf  rast  doleful  looks  on  his  lamps,  his 
tibles,  and  all  his  splendid  prepara- 
tiuGf.     Mademoiselle  Cclanire  sighed 
laJ  looked   at   her  dress,  and  then 
li'uked  in  the  mirror.     Madame  Lu- 
pot was  as  unmoved  as  ever,  and  said, 
•*  Is  xhU  what  we've   turned   every 
iVing  topsy-turvy  for?"    As  for  little 
AH-anius  he  jumped  about  the  room, 
and  shouted,  *'  If  nobody  comes,  what 
loti  uf  cakes  we  shall  have  1  '*    At  last 
the  bell  rang.    It  is  a  family  from  the 
Hue  St  Denis,  retired  perfumers,  who 
bare  only  retained  so  much  of  their 
aovient  profesbiun,    that   they   cover 
th€ai»elves    all    over    with    odours. 
Wlieo  they  enter  the  room,  you  feel 
II  if  a  hundred   scent- bottles    were 
opened  at  once.  There  is  such  a  smell 
ol  jasmine  and  vanille,  that  you  have 
gM>d  luck  if  you  get  off  without  a 
Headache.    Other  people  drop  in.    M. 
Lupot  does  not  know  half  his  guests, 
fur  many  of  them   are  brought  by 
others,  and  even   these  he  scarcely 
koows  the  names  of.     But  he  is  cu- 
diuted  with  every  thing.     A  young 
ftfkionable  is  presented  to  him   by 
kome  unknown  third  party,  who  says, 
**  This  is  one  of  our  first  piani&ts,  who 
li  good  enough  to  give  up  a  great  con* 
ten  this  evening  to  come  here."  The 
next  is  a  famous  singer,  a  lion  in  mubi- 
cai  pirtieSf  who  is  taken  out  every 
vbere,  and  who  will  give  one  of  his 
latest  compo»itions,  though  unforlu- 
oately  Ubouring  under  a  cold.     This 
ftao  won  the  first  prize  at  the  CouEcr- 
Vatory»  an   unfledged  Boildieu,  who 
will  be  a  great  composer  of  operas — 
vben  bo  can  get  librettos  to  his  moMic, 
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and  music  to  bis  librettos.     The  next 
is  a  painter.     He  has  shown  at  the 
exhibition — he  has  bad  wonderful  suc- 
cess.    To  be  sure  nobody  bought  his 
pictures,  because  he  didn't  wi:»h  to 
sell  them  to  people  that  couldn't  ap- 
preciate them.     In  short,  M.  Lupot 
sees  nobody  in  his  rooms  that  is  not 
first-rate  in  some  way  or  other.     Ho 
is  delighted  with  tho  thought — ravish- 
ed, transported.     He  can't  find  words 
enough  to  express  his  satisfaction  at 
•having  such  geniuses  in  his  house.  For 
their  sakes  he  neglects  his  old  friends — 
he  scarcely  speaks  to  them.    It  seems 
the  new-comers,  people  he  has  never 
seen  before,  are  the  only  people  worthy 
of  his  attentions.      Madanio  Lupot  is 
tired  of  getting  up,   curtsying,  and 
sitting  down  a^nin.   But  her  dan(!hter 
is  radiant  with  joy  ;  her  husband  goes 
from  room  to  room,  rubbing  his  hands, 
as  if  he  had  bought  all  Pans,  and  got 
it   a  bai^rain.      And   little   Aseanius 
never  comes  out   of   the    bed- room 
without  his  mouth  full.     But  it  is  not 
enough  to  invite  a  largo  ])arty ;  you 
must  know  how  to  amuso  them ;  it  is 
a  thing  which  very  few  people  have 
the  art  of,  even   those  mo&t  accus- 
tomed to  have  soiiecs.     In  some  you 
get  tired,  and  you  are  in  great  cere- 
mony ;  you  must  restrict  yourself  to 
a  conversation  that  is  neither  open, 
nor  friendly,  nor  amusing.    In  others, 
you  are  pestered  to  death  by  the  am- 
phitryon,   who  is   perhaps    endowed 
with  tho  bump  of  music,  and  won't 
leave  the  piano  fur  fear  sumo  one  else 
should  take   his  place.      Thcro  are 
othfTS  fond  of  card-s  who  only  ask 
thiir  friends  that  they  may  make  up 
a  table.      Such  individuals  care  for 
nothing    but    tho    game,    and  don't 
trouble  themselves  whether  tho  re.^t 
of  their  guests  are  amused  or  not. 
Ah !  there  are  few  homes  that  know 
how  to  receive   their    company,  or 
make  every  body  pleased.    It  requires 
a  tact,  a  clevernebs,  an  absence  of 
self,  ^hich  must  surely  bo  very  un- 
usual since  wo  see  so  few  specimens 
of  them  in  the  soirdes  wo  attend. 

M.  Lupot  went  to  and  fro — from 
the  recepti(m-room  to  tho  bed-cham- 
ber, and  back  again — ho  smiled,  ho 
bowed,  and  rubbed  his  hands.  But 
the  new-comerSf  who  had  not  come  to 
bis  house  to  sec  him  smile  and  rub  his 
bands,  began  to  say,  in  very  audible 
whimpers,  *<  Ah,  well,  do  people  pass 
the  whole  night  here  looking  at  each 
other  ?    Very  delightful— very  I  •* 
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M.  Lupot  has  tried  to  start  a  con- 
▼ersation  with  a  big  man  in  spectaclesy 
with  a  neckcloth  of  great  dimensions, 
and  who  makes  extraordinary  faces  as 
he  looks  round  on  the  company.  M. 
Lupot  has  been  told,  that  the  gentle- 
man with  the  large  neckcloth  is  a  liter- 
ary man,  and  that  he  will  probably  be 
good  enough  to  read  or  recite  some 
lines  of  hii  own  composition.  The 
ancient  stationer  coughs  three  times 
before  venturing  to  address  so  distin- 
guished a  character,  but  says  at  last— 
*'  Enchanted  to  see  at  my  house  a 
gentleman  so — an  author  of  such ^' 

"  Ah,  you're  the  host  here,  are  you? 
— the  master  of  the  house  ?  "—said 
the  man  in  the  neckcloth. 

<*  I  flatter  myself  I  am— with  my 
wife,  of  course — the  lady  on  the  sofa 
— you  see  her?  My  daughter,  sir«- 
she's  the  tall  young  lady,  so  upright  in 
her  fi>rure.  She  designs,  and  has  an 
excellent  touch  on  the  piano.  I  have 
a  son  also — a  little  fiend — it  was  he 
who  crept  this  minute  between  my  legs 
— he's  an  extraordinary  clev '* 

**  There  is  one  thing,  sir,"  replied 
the  big  man,  '*  that  I  can't  compre- 
hend— a  thing  that  amazes  me — and 
that  is,  that  people  who  live  in  the 
Rue  Grenetat  should  give  parties. 
It  is  a  miserable  street — a  horrid  street 
— covered  eternally  with  mud — choked 
up  with  cars — a  wretched  part  of  the 
town,  dirty,  noisy,  pestilential — ^bah  !'* 

**  And  yet,  sir,  for  thirty  years  I  have 
lived  here." 

''Oh  Lord,  sir,  I  should  have  died 
thirty  times  over  !  When  people  live 
in  the  Rue  Grenetat  they  should  give 
up  society,  for  you'll  grant  it  is  a  re- 
gular trap  to  seduce  people  into  such 
an  abominable  street.     1 "— — 

M.  Lupot  gave  up  smiling  and  rub- 
bing his  hands.  He  moves  off  from 
the  big  man  in  the  spectacles,  whose 
conversation  had  by  no  means  amused 
him,  and  he  goes  up  to  a  group  of 
young  people  who  seem  examining  the 
Belisarius  of  Mademoiselle  Celanire. 

**  They're  admiring  my  daughter's 
drawing/'  said  M.  Lupot  to  himself; 
**  I  must  try  to  overhear  what  these 
artists  are  saying."  The  young  peo- 
ple certainly  made  sundry  remarks 
on  the  performance,  plentifully  inter- 
tnixed  with  sneers  of  a  very  unmis- 
takable kind. 

**  Can  you  make  out  what  the  head 
is  meant  for  ?  *• 

"  Not  L  I  confess  I  never  saw  any 
thing  80  ridiculous?" 


*'  It's  Belisarius,  my  dear  felloi 

''Impossible! — it's  the  portr 

some  grocer,  some  relation,  proba] 

the    family— .look   at    the    no« 

mouth—." 

"  It  is  intolerable  folly  to  put  a 
to  such  a  daub." 

"  They  must  be  immensely  sUl 
"  Why,  it  isn't  half  so  good  i 
head  of  the  Wandering  Jew  at  t1 
of  a  penny  ballad." 

M.  Lupot  his  heard  enough, 
slips  off  from  the  group  witl 
word,  and  glides  noiselessly  to  t 
ano.  The  young  performer  wl 
sacrificed  a  grea(  concert  to  co 
bis  soiree,  had  sat  down  to  the  i 
ment  and  run  his  fingers  ov( 
notes. 

"  Whataspinnet!"  he  cried — * 
a  wretched  kettle!  How  can  you  < 
a  man  to  perform  on  such  a  rail 
instrument  ?  The  thing  is  absurd- 
this  A — hear  this  G — it's  like  a1 
gurdy — not'one  note  of  it  in  tune 
the  performer  stayed  at  the  pian 
withstanding,  and  played  inces: 
thumping  the  keys  with  such  ti 
dous  force,  that  every  minute  a 
snapped ;  when  such  a  thing  ha| 
— he  burst  into  a  laugh,  and 
"  Good !  there's  another  gone- 
will  soon  be  none  left." 

M.  Lupot  flushed  up  to  th 
He  felt  very  much  inclined  to 
the    celebrated    performer,    ** 
didn*t  ask  you  here  to  break  i 
chords  of  my  piano.     Let  the 
ment  alone  if  you  don't  like 
don't  hinder  other  people  from  | 
on  it  for  our  amusement." 

But  the  good  M.  Lupot  did  n 
ture  on  so  bold  a  speecn,  which 
have  been  a  very  sensible  spee 
vertheless ;  and  he  stood  quieclj 
his  chords  were  getting  an 
though  it  was  by  no  means  ap 
thing  to  do. 

Mademoiselle  Celanire  goes 
her  father.  She  is  distressed 
way  her  piano  is  treated ;  she 
opportunity  of  playing  her  ai 
she  hopes  to  make  up  for  it  by  i 
a  romance,  which  one  of  th 
neighbours  is  going  to  accomp 
the  guitar. 

It  is  not  without  some  difficnl 
M.  Lupot  obtains  silence  for  hit 
ter's  song.  At  sight  of  the  old 
hour  and  his  guitar  a  smotherec 
is  visible  in  the  assembly  It  ii 
niable  that  the  gentleman  ii  not 
a  respectable  Troubadour  witl 
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fd  orguiy  aiul  thut  ha  guitar  U  like  an 
ndeat  harp.  There  is  great  curiosity 
10  bear  the  old  gentleman  touch  his 
instrument.  He  begins  by  beating 
time  with  his  feet  and  his  head,  which 
Utter  iiiOTement  gives  him  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  mandarin  that  you 
MNDetimes  aee  on  a  mantelpiece.  Ne- 
vertheleas  Idademoiselle  Lupot  essays 
lier  ballad  ;  but  she  can  never  manage 
to  overtake  her  accompanier,  who,  in- 
iteid  of  following  the  singer,  seems 
detenniDed  to  make  no  alteration  in 
the  movement  of  his  head  and  feet. 
The  ballad  is  a  failure — Celanireiscon* 
Ibied,  she  has  mistaken  her  notes — she 


lumps  of  this  and  put  them  on  the 
bread.  With  plenty  of  salt  they'll 
pass  very  well  for  ham —they'll  drive 

me  wild  with  their  Englisli  dishes they 

will." 

The  maid  speedily  does  as  she  says^ 
and  then  hurries  into  the  room  with  a 
tray  covered  with  her  extempore  ham 
sandwiches. 

Every  body  takes  one, — for  they 
have  grown  quite  fashionable  along 
with  tea.  But  immediately  there  is  an 
universal  murmur  in  the  assembly. 
The  ladies  tlirow  their  slices  into  the 
fire,  the  gentlemen  spit  theirs  on  the 
furniture,  and   they  cry — ♦•why  the 
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kwes  her  recollection  ;  and,  instead  of    devil  do  people  give  us  things  like  these? 
hearing  his  daughter's  praises,  M.  Lu-     — they're  detestable. 
pot  overiiears  the  young  people  whis- 
pering— **  It  wouldn't  do  in  a  beer- 
ihop." 

**  I  most  order  in  the  tea,"  thought 
the  ex-stationer — **•  it  will  perhaps  put 
them  into  good- humour." 

And  M.  Lupot  rushes  off  to  give 
iottructions  to  the  maid  ;  and  that  old 
iidividu«tl«  who  has  never  seen  such  a 
conpaoy  before,  does  not  know  how  to 
get  on,  and  breaks  cups  and  saucers 
vithout  mercy,  in  the  effort  to  make 
hate. 

**  Nannette,  have  you  got  ready  the 
other  things  you  were  to  bring  in  with 
the  tea? — the  muffins — the  cakes  ?*' 

**  Yfs,  sir" — replied  Nannette — **  all 
is  ready— every  thing  will  be  in  in  a  mo- 
Bent." 

"  Bat  there  is  another  thing  I  told 
jvu  Nannette — the  sandwiches." 

«  The  witches,  sir  ?— the  sand  ?  "— . 
esquired  the  puzzled  Nannette. 
^  **  It  is  ao  English  dish-»I  explained 
it  to  yoa  before— slices  of  bread  and 
hotter,  with  ham  between." 

"Oh  la,  sir  1"  exclaimed  the  maid — *  I 
iuve  forgotten  that  ragout — oh  dear !  '* 
"  Well — make  haste,  Nannette ;  get 
reidy  some  immediately^  while  my 
^mthter  hands  round  the  tea  and 
iMifins— you  can  bring  them  in  on  a 

The  old  domestic  hurries  into  the 
Utdben  grumbling  at  the  English  dain- 
tj,  and  cuts  some  slices  of  bread  and 
covers  them  with  butter ;  but  as  she 
bd  never  thought  of  the  ham,  she  co- 
gitateaalong  time  how  she  can  supply 
the  want  of  it — at  last,  on  looitrng 
nondf  she  discovers  a  piece  of  beef 
that  bad  been  left  at  dinner. 

"  Pardien«*'  she  says, « 111  cut  some 
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It's  my  opinion,  God  forgive  me ! 
the  man  means  to  feed  us  with  scraps 
from  the  pig- trough,"  says  another. 

'*  It's  a  regular  do,  tliis  soiree,"  says 
a  third. 

*'  The  tea  is  disgustingly  smoked,*' 
says  a  fourth. 

*'  And  all  the  little  cakes  look  as  if 
they  had  been  fingered  before,*'  says 
the  fifth. 

**  Decidedly  they  wish  to  poison  us," 
says  the  big  man  in  the  neckcloth, 
looking  very  morose. 

M.  Lupot  is  in  despair.  He  goes 
in  search  of  Nannette,  who  has  hidden 
herself  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  he  busies 
himself  in  gathering  up  the  fragments 
of  the  bread  and  butter  from  the  fioor 
and  the  fireplace. 

Madame  Lupot  says  nothing;  but 
she  is  in  very  bad  humour,  for  slie  has 
put  on  a  new  cap,  which  she  felt  sure 
would  be  greatly  admired ;  and  a  lady 
has  come  to  her  and  said — 

*'  Ah,  madame,  what  a  shocking 
head-dress! — your  cap  is  very  old-fa- 
shioned— those  shapes  are  quite  gone 
out." 

"  And  yet,  madame,"  replies  Ma- 
dame Lupot,  **  1  bought  it,  not  two 
days  ago,  in  the  Rue  St  Martin." 

**  Well,  madame — Is  that  the  street 
you  go  to  for  the  fasliions?"  Goto 
Mademoiselle  Alexina  Larose  Carre- 
fous  Gailloii — you'll  get  delicious  caps 
there — new  fashions  and  every  thing 
so  tasteful :  for  Heaven  s  sake,  madame, 
never  put  on  that  cap  again.  You 
look,  at  least,  a  hundred." 

"  It's  worth  one's  while,  truly," 
thought  Madame  Lupot,  **  to  tire  one's 
self  to  death  receiving  people,  to  be 
treated  to  such  pretty  compliments." 
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Hot  liu»hand>  in  the  meanwhile, 
coDtiaued  his  labours  in  pursuit  of  the 
r^eoted  sandwiches. 

The  big  inao  in  spectacles^  who 
wondered  that  people  could  live  in  the 
Kue  Grenetaty  oaa  no  idea,  severthe- 
lesflj  of  oooMDg  there  for  Qothiag.  He 
has  seated  himself  la  an  arm-chair  iu 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  iDforms 
the  company  that  he  is  going  to  repeat 
a  few  lines  of  his  own  to  them.— The 
society  seems  by  no  means  enchanted 
with  the  announcement*  but  forms  it- 
sdf  in  a  cirdei  to  listen  to  the  poet. 
He  coughs  and  spits,  wipes  his  mouth, 
takes  a  pinch  of  sauff,  sneezes,  lias 
the  lamps  raised,  the  dooiy  shut,  asks 
a  tumbler  of  sugar  and  water,  and 
passes  his  hand  through  his  hair. 
After  continuing  these  operations  for 
some  minutes,  the  literary  man  at  last 
h^ns.  He  spouts  his  verses  in  a 
voice  enough  to  break  the  glassi.es;  be- 
fore lie  has  spoken  a  minute,  he  has 
presented  a  tremendous  pieture  of 
crimes,  and  deaths,  and  scaffolds,  suffi- 
cient to  appal  the  stoutest  haarts,  wlien 
suddenly  a  great  crash  from  the  inner 
room  attracts  universal  attention.  It 
is  the  young  Ascanius,  who  was  trying 
to  get  a  muffin  on  the  top  of  a  pile  of 
dishes,  and  has  upset  the  table,  with 
muffin,  and  dishes,  and  all  on  his  own 
head.  M.  Lupot  runs  off  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  dreadful  cries  of  his 
son ;  the  company  follow  him,  not  a 
little  rejoiced  to  find  an  excuse  for 
hearinff  no  more  of  the  poem  (  and  the 
poet,  deprived  in  this  way  of  an  audi- 
ence, gets  up  in  a  furious  passion, 
takes  his  hat,  and  rushes  from  the 
room,  exclaiming — "  It  serves  me 
right.  How  could  I  have  been  fool 
enough  to  recite  good  verses  in  the 
Rue  Grenetatl" 

Ascanius  is  brought  in  and  roam 
lustily,  for  two  of  the  dishes  have  been 
brdcen  on  his  nose{  and  as  tliere  is 
no  chance  now,  either  of  poetry  or 
music,  the  party  have  recourse  to 
cards— forit  is  impossible  to  tit  all  night 
and  do  nothing. 

They  make  up  a  table  at  iHmUioie, 
and  another  at  ecarle,  M.  Lupot 
iafces  his  place  at  the  latter.  He  as 
forced  to  cover  all  the  bets  when  his 
side  refuses;    and  M.   Lupot,   who 


never    plaj^ed    higher    than 
s^takes  in  his  life,  is  horrified  wh 
tell  him — "  You  must  lay  dowE 
francs  to  equal  our  stakes." 

**  Fifteen  francs  I  **  says  M. 
*f  what  is  tlie  meaning  of  all  th 

'*  It  means,  that  you  must  n 
the  stakes  of  your  side,  to  w 
have  put  down  on  this.  The 
of  the  liouse  is  always  expe 
make  up  the  difference." 

M.  Lupot  dare  not  refuse, 
down  his  fifteen  francs  and  lose 
next  game  the  deficiency  is 
In  sliort,  in  less  than  half  an  ii* 
ex^tationer  loses  ninety  franc 
eyes  start  out  of  his  head — he  i 
knows  where  he  is ;  and  to  o 
his  misery,  the  opposite  party, 
ing  up  the  money  they  have  w 
set  one  of  the  lamps  he  had  be 
from  his  neighbours,  and  aoM 
into  fifty  pieces. 

At  last  the  hour  of  separative 
The  good  citizen  has  been  aox 
it  for  a  long  time.  All  his  |;i 
pany  depart,  without  even 
good-night  to  the  host  who  ha 
ed  himself  so  much  for  tlieir  et 
4nent.  The  &mily  of  the  Lu| 
left  alone ;  Madame,  overcon 
fatigue,  and  vexed  because  her  < 
been  found  fault  with  |  CeUali 
tears  in  her  eyes,  because  he 
and  Belisarius  had  been  laug 
and  Ascanius  sick  and  til,  bee 
has  nearly  burst  himself  with  cs 
muffins ;  M.  Lupot  was,  peiiii 
unhappiest  of  all,  thinking  of  hii 
irancs  and  the  broken  lamp.  ( 
nette  gatliered  up  the  crumbs 
sandwiches,  and  muttered — ^*  i 
think  people  make  English  dli 
have  them  thrown  into  the  oe 
the  room  ?'* 

*'  k*s  doneu**  said  M.  Lii^p 
ahall  give  no  more  soicto.  1 1 
think  I  was  foolish  in  wishing  •! 
my  own  sphere.  When  peopl 
same  class  lark  and  joke  each 
it*s  all  very  well ;  but  when  w 
sHe  with  your  superiofs,  and  I 
uncivil,  it  hurts  your  fieelio^k 
mockery  is  an  insidt»  and  jo 
g^  over  it  soon.  My  dear  € 
I  shall  decidedly  try  to  manjr  j 
atationer." 
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The  Asistogracies  of  London  Life. 
Op  Gentiuty-Mongbring. 


Tb£  BisAvir  SWELL  wos  rccoxtlcd  in 
ov  last  for  the  admiratiou  and  instruc- 
tion of  remote  agvs.  When  the  nine- 
tenth  century  shall  be  long  out  uf  date, 
ukl  centuries  in  general  out  of  their 
tetasj  jxistcrity  will  revert  to  our  de- 
fioeaJtion  of  the  heavy  swell  with  plea- 
sure undiminished,  through  the  long 
accession  of  ages  yet  to  come;  tlic 
UL'aroni,  the  fop,  the  dandy,  will  he 
ffli^tten,  or  renaembercd  only  in  our 
ppbic  portraiture  of  the  heavy  swell, 
nit  the  heavy'  swell  is,  after  all,  a 
Ittnoless  nobody.  His  ciu'se,  his  beset- 
ting ^n.  his  monomania^  is  vanity  tinc- 
uutnl  nitfa  pride:  his  weak  point  can 
Wdly  be  called  a  crime,  since  it  affects 
tod  injures  nobody  but  himsdf,  if,  in- 
deed, it  can  be  said  to  injure  him  who 
gknes  in  bis  vocation — who  is  the 
echo  of  a  sound,  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

The  GUkTJXJT Y-AIONGERS,  On  tllC  COU- 

titf)',  are  positively  noxious  to  society, 
uvell  particular  as  general.  There 
ii  a  twofold  or  thrceiold  iniquity  in 
thdr  goings-on ;  they  sin  against  so- 
I  oety.  their  families,  and  themselves; 
tke  whole  business  of  their  lives  is  a 
poreruon  of  the  text  of  Scripture, 
viiich  conunandeth  us,  "in  whatever 
Mition  we  are,  therewith  to  be  con- 
tat." 

The  gentility-monger  b  a  family 
■in,  having  a  house  somewhere  in 
ilirykbone,  or  Pancras  parish.  He  is 
Hmetimes  a  man  of  independent  for- 
tBoe— how  acquired,  nobody  knows; 
thit  is  his  secret,  his  mystery.  He  will 
kt  no  one  suppose  that  he  has  ever 
bKfl  in  trade ;  because,  when  a  man 
ialends  gentility-mongering,  it  must 
mer  be  known  that  he  has  formerly 
cttried  on  the  tailoring,  or  the  ship- 
piag,  or  the  cbeese-mongering,  or  the 
lik-mongering,  or  any  other  monger- 
i^  than  thegentilitv-mon^ering.  His 
nutt  is  ^&[}f  stylishly  furmshed ;  that 
ii  to  lay,  as  unlike  the  house  of  a  man 
(^fashion  as  possible — the  latter  having 
only  things  the  best  of  their  kind,  and 
£f  use;  the  former  displaying  every 
variety  of  extravagant  gimcrackery, 
to  in^>re8s  yoa  with  a  profound  idea  of 
combuied  wealth  and  taste,  but  which, 


to  an  educated  eye  and  mind  only,  con- 
veys a  lively  idea  of  ostentation.  When 
you  call  upon  a  gentility- monger,  a 
broad-shouldered,  coarse,  ungentle- 
manlike  footman,  in  Aurora  plushes, 
ushers  you  to  u  drawing-room,  where, 
on  tables  round,  and  square,  and  hex- 
agonal, arc  set  forth  jars,  porcoloin, 
china,  and  delft ;  shells,  spars ;  stufted 
parrots  under  boll -glosses ;  corals,  mi- 
nerals, and  an  infinity  of  trmnperv, 
among  which  albums,  great,  small,  and 
intermediate,  nmst  by  no  moans  be 
forgotten. 

The  room  is  papered  with  some 
spleiidacioius  pattern  in  blue  and  gold ; 
a  chandelier  of  inipf)sing  gingerbread 
depends  from  the  richly  ornamented 
ceiling;  every  variety  of  ottoman, 
lounger,  settee,  is  scattered  about,  so 
that  to  get  a  chair  involves  the  right-of- 
search  question;  the  bellpuBs  are 
painted  in  Poonah ;  there  is  a  Brussels 
carj)et  of  ilaming  colours,  curtains  with 
massive  fringes,  bad  pictiu'cs  in  gor- 

geous  frames;  prints,  after  Uoss,  of 
er  Miyestv  and  Prince  Albert,  of 
.course ;  and  mezzotints  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for 
whom  the  gentility-monger  has  a  pro- 
found respect,  and  of  whom  he  talks 
with  a  familiarity  showing  that  it  is 
not  hh  fault,  at  least,  if  these  exalted 

gersonages  do  not  admit  him  to  the 
onour  of  their  acquaintance. 
In  fact,  you  see  the  drawing-room  is 
not  intended  for  sitting  down  in,  and 
when  the  lady  appears,  you  are  inclined 
to  believe  she  never  sits  down ;  at  least 
the  full-blown  swell  of  that  satin  skirt 
seems  never  destined  to  the  compres- 
sion of  a  chair.  The  conversation  is 
OS  usual — "Have  you  read  the  morning 
paper  ?" — meaning  the  Court  Circular 
and  fashionable  intelligence;  "do  you 
know  whether  the  Queen  is  at  Windsor 
or  Claremont,  and  how  long  her  MiyesUr 
intends  to  remain;  whether  town  is 
fuller  than  it  was,  or  not  so  full ;  when 
the  next  Almacks*  ball  takes  place; 
whether  you  were  at  the  last  drawing- 
room,  and  which  of  the  fair  debutants 
you  most  admire;  whetlier  Tamburinii 
IS  to  be  denied  us  next  year  ?  **  with  many 
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lamentations  touching  the  possible  de«- 
fection,  as  if  the  migrations  of  an 
upera  thrush  were  of  the  least  conse- 
t|uencc  to  any  rational  creature — of 
course  you  don't  say  so,  but  lament 
Tamburini  as  if  he  were  your  father ; 
*^  whether  it  is  true  that  we  are  to  have 
the  two  Fannies,  Taglioni  and  Cerito, 
this  season ;  and  what  a  heaven  of  de- 
light we  shall  experience  from  the  uni- 
ted action  of  these  twenty  supernatural 
pettitoes."  You  needn't  express  your- 
self after  this  fashion,  else  you  will 
shock  miss,  who  lounges  near  you  in 
an  agony  of  affected  ra^Hure :  you  must 
sigh,  shrug  your  shoulders,  twirl  your 
cane,  and  say  "divine — yes — hope  it 
may  be  so — exquisite — exqtusite"  This 
naturally  leads  you  to  the  last  new 
song^  condescendingly  exhibited  to  you 
by  miss,  if  you  are  somebody,  (if  no- 
lidy,  miss  does  not  appear ;)  you  are 
informed  that  "ilfy  heart  is  like  a 

fickled  salmon*^  is  dedicated  to  the 
>uchess  of  Mundungus,  and  thereupon 
you  are  favoured  with  sundry  passages 
(out  of  Debrett)  upon  the  intermar- 
riages, &c.,  of  that  illustrious  fomilv ; 
you  are  asked  whether  Bishop  is  the 
composer  of  "  I  saw  her  in  a  twinkling^* 
and  whether  the  minor  is  not  fine? 
Miss  tells  you  she  has  transposed  it 
from  G  to  C,  as  suiting  her  voice  bet- 
ter— whereupon  mamma  acquaints  you, 
that  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas  for 
a  harp  is  moderate,  she  thinks;  you 
think  so  too,  taking  that  opportunity 
to  admire  the  harp,  saying  that  you 
saw  one  exactly  like  it  at  Lord  (any 
Lord  that  strikes  you)  So-and-So*s,  in 
St  James*s  Square.  This  produces  an 
invitation  to  dinner ;  and  with  many 
lamentations  on  English  weather,  and 
an  eulogium  on  the  climate  of  Flo- 
rence, you  pay  your  parting  compli- 
ments, and  take  your  leave. 

At  dinner  you  meet  a  claret-faced 
L*i8h  absentee,  whose  good  society  is  a 
good  dinner,  and  who  is  too  happy  to 
be  asked  any  where  that  a  good  dinner 
is  to  be  had ;  a  young  silky  clergy- 
man, in  black  curled  whiskers,  and  a 
white  choker :  one  of  the  meaner  fry 
of  M.P.*s ;  a  person  who  caUs  himself  tk 
foreign  count ;  a  claimant  of  a  dormant 
peerage ;  a  baronet  of  some  sort,  not 
above  the  professional ;  sundry  pro- 
priety-faced people  in  yellow  waist- 
coats, who  say  little,  and  whose  social 
position  you  cannot  well  make  out; 
lialf-a-dozcn  ladies  of  an  uncertain  age, 
dressed  in  grand  style,  with  turbans  of 


imposing  toumure;  and  a  youi 
dent,  equivocal-looking  gent  ^ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  an 
you  instinctively  make  out 
family  doctor,  tutor,  or  neph< 
expectations.  No.  young  ladle 
the  young  ladies  of  the  family 
at  the  dinner-  parties  of  these  g 
mongers  ;  because  the  motiv 
entertainment  is  pride,  not  p 
and  therefore  prigs  and  frum[ 
keeping,  and  young  women  wit 
or  power  of  conversation,  woi 
distract  attention  from  the  gra 
ness  of  life,  that  is  to  say,  dim 
sides,  a  seat  at  table  here  is  a 
where  the  expense  is  gpreat,  anc 
is  asked  for  his  or  her  own  i 
for  an  object  either  of  ostenta 
terest,  or  vanity.  Hospitalil 
enters  into  the  composition  ol 
tility-monger :  he  gives  a  dinn 
and  a  shake  of  the  hand,  but 
know  what  the  word  welcome 
he  says,  now  and  then,  to  ] 
"  My  dear,  I  think  we  mus 
dinner;**  a  dinner  is  accordL 
ter mined  on,  cards  issued  thr< 
in  advance,  that  you  may  be  | 
tatediy  dull ;  the  dinner  is  gor 
repletion,  that  conversation 
kept  as  stagnant  as  possible, 
happy  surprize  invitations — H 
expected  extemporaneous  dine 
as  they  come  without  thin 
expectation,  so  go  off  with  a 
leave  behind  the  memory  of  a 
evening — ^he  has  no  idea  ;  a 
fashion,  whose  place  is  fixed, 
has  only  himself  to  please, 
you  to  a  slice  of  crimped  oo 
hash  of  mutton,  without  ce 
and  when  he  puts  a  cool  bottl 
table,  after  a  dinner  that  he 
friend  have  really  enjoyed,  w: 
so  much  as  apologize  with,  ** 
sir,  I  fear  you  have  liad  a  i 
dinner,**  or  "  I  wish  I  had  k 
should  have  had  something 
This  affected  depreciation  of  e 
tality  he  leaves  to  the  gentility- 
who  will  insist  on  cramming  i 
fish,  flesh,  and  fowls,  till  yon 
to  burst ;  and  then,  by  way  of 
get  his  guests  to  pay  the  reck* 
plethoric  laudation  of  his  m 
of  victual. 

If  you  wait  in  the  drawii 
kicking  your  heels  for  an  he 
the  appointed  time,  althougli 
rived  to  a  minute,  as  every  C 
does,  you  may  bo  sure  that » 
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who  patroniies  the  genttlity-monger, 
probably  the  Honourable  Mr  SDit'tky, 
IS  expected,  and  has  not  come.  It  is 
imiD  for  jou  to  attempt  to  talk  to  your 
k»t,  hostess,  or  miss,  who  are  absorbed, 
budj  and  soiil,  in  expectation  of  Hon- 
ourable Sniftky;  the  propriety-faced 
people  in  the  yellow  waistcoats  atti- 
tudinize in  groups  about  the  room, 
patting  one  pump  out,  drawing  the 
other  in,  inserting  the  thumb  grace- 
fiiUy  in  the  arm-hole  of  the  yellow 
Yiistcoats,  and  talking  iciclen ;  the 
yoang  fellows* play  with  a  sprig  of  lily- 
oT-the-Talley  in  a  button-hole---admire 
allowing  portrait  of  miss,  asking  one 
laother  if  it  is  not  very  like — or  hang 
orer  the  back  of  a  chair  of  one  of  the 
tnrbaned  ladies,  who  gives  good  evening 
ptrties ;  the  host  receives  a  great  muny 
compliments  upon  one  thing  and 
nother,  from  some  of  the  professed 
fioers-out,  who  take  every  opportunity 
o{  paying  for  their  dinner  beforehand ; 
erery  hody  freezes  with  the  chilling 
1  msation  of  dinner  deferred,  and 
*  curses,  not  loud  but  deep,"  are  im- 
precated on  the  Honourable  Sniftky. 
At  last,  a  prolonged  rat'tat-tat  an- 
Bouoces  the  arrival  of  the  noble  beast, 
the  lion  of  the  evening ;  the  Honour- 
ible  Sniftky,  who  is  a  junior  clerk  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  is  announced  bv 
the  footman  out  of  livery,  (for  the  day,; 
a&d  announces  himself  a  minute  after : 
be  comes  in  a  long-tailed  coat  and 
boots,  to  show  his  contempt  for  his 
atertuners,  and  mouths  a  sort  of  apo- 
kgr  for  keeping  his  betters  waiting, 
which  is  received  by  the  gentility- 
Bonger,  his  lady,  and  miss,  with  nods, 
lad  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles  of  un- 
qiialified  admiration  and  res})ect. 

As  the  onler  of  precedence  at  the 
boose  of  a  gentility- monger  is  not 
itrietly  understood,  the  host  desires 
Honourable  Sniftky  to  take  down  miss ; 
ad  calling  out  the  names  of  the  other 
guests,  like  a  muster-master  of  the 
nanls,  pairs  them,  and  sends  them 
noiwn  to  the  dining*  room,  where  you 
Ind  the  nephew,  or  family  doctor,  (or 
whatever  he  is,)  who  has  inspected  the 
trrangement  of  the  table,  already  in 
Waiting. 

Ton  take  your  place,  not  without 
that  excess  of  ceremony  that  distin- 
guishes the  table  of  a  ^^entility- 
Booger ;  the  Honourable  Sniftky,  ex- 
ojfdo^  takes  his  place  between  mamma 
lad  miss,  glancing  vacancy  round  the 
tride,  lest  any  body  should  tbfaik  him- 
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self  especially  honoured  by  a  fixetl 
stare ;  covers  are  removed  by  the  mob 
of  occasional  waiters  in  attendance, 
and  white  soup  and  brown  soup,  thick 
and  heavy  as  judges  of  assize,  go  cir- 
cuit. 

llien  comes  hobnobbing,  with  an 
interlocutory  dissertation  upon  a  pla^ 
teau,  candelabi-um^  or  some  other  sujier- 
fluous  machine,  in  the  centre  of  the 
table.  One  of  the  professed  diners-out, 
discovers  for  the  twentieth  time  an 
inscription  in  doud  silver  on  the  pedes- 
tal, and  enquires  with  well-aifected 
ignorance  whether  that  is  a  present; 
the  gentility- monger  asks  the  diner- 
out  to  wine,  as  he  deserves,  then  enters 
into  a  lung  apologetical  self-laudation 
of  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Can- 
KiBAL  Islands,  Aborigines,  Protec- 
tion, AND  British  Subject  Trans- 
portation Society,  (some  emigration 
crimping  scheme,  in  short,)  in  which 
his  humble  efibrts  to  diffuse  civilization 
and  promote  Christianity,  however  un- 
worthy, ("  No,  no ! "  from  the  diner- 
out,)  gained  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
labourers,  and  the  approbation  of  his 

own  con "  Shall  I  send  you  some 

fish,  sir  ? "  says  the  man  at  the  foot  of 
the  table,  addressing  himself  to  the 
Honourable  Sniftky,  and  cutting  short 
the  oration. 

A  moustrous  salmon  and  a  huge 
turbot  are  now  dispensed  to  the  hun- 
gry multitude ;  the  gentility-monger 
has  no  idea  that  the  biggest  turbot  is 
not  the  best ;  he  knows  it  is  the  dear- 
est^ and  that  is  enough  for  him;  he 
would  have  his  dishes  like  his  cash- 
book,  to  show  at  a  glance  how  much 
he  has  at  his  bankers.  When  the 
flesh  of  the  guests  has  been  sufficiently 
fishified,  there  is  an  interregnum^  filled 
up  with  another  circuit  of  wine,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  pieces  de  resistancey 
the  imitations  of  made  dishes,  and 
the  usual  etceteras.  The  conversation, 
meanwhile,  is  carried  on  in  a  staccato 
style ;  a  touch  here,  a  hit  there,  a  miss 
almost  every  where;  the  Honourable 
Sniftky  turning  the  head  of  mamma 
with  affected  compliments,  and  hob- 
nobbing to  himself  without  intermis- 
sion. After  a  sufficiently  tedious  inter- 
val, the  long  succession  of  wasteful 
extravagance  is  cleared  away  with  the 
upper  tablecloth;  the  dowagers,  at  a 
look  from  our  hostess,  rise  with  dignity 
and  decorously  retire,  miss  modestly 
bringing  up  the  rear — the  man  at  the 
foot  of  the  table  with  the  handle  of  the 
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door  in  one  hand,  and  a  napkin  in  the 
other,  bowing  them  out. 

Now  the  host  sings  out  to  the  Ho- 
nourable Sniftky  to  draw  his  chair 
closer  and  be  jovial,  as  if  people,  after 
an  oppressively  expensive  dinner,  can 
be  jovial  to  order.  The  wine  goes 
round,  and  laudations  go  with  it ;  the 
professed  diners-out  enmiire  the  vin- 
tage ;  the  Honourable  Mr  Sniftky  in- 
trenches himself  behind  a  rampart  of 
fruit  dishes,  si)eaking  only  when  he  is 
spoken  to,  and  glancing  inquisitively 
at  the  several  speakers,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  What  a  fellow  you  are,  to  talk ;" 
the  host  essays  a  boft-motj  or  tells  a 
story  bordering  on  the  tdealj  which  he 
thinKs  is  fashionable,  and  shows  that 
he  knows  life ;  the  Honourable  Sniftky 
drinks  claret  from  a  beer-glass,  and 
after  the  third  bottle  atfects  to  disco- 
ver his  mistake,  wondering  what  he 
could  be  thinking  of;  this  produces 
nmch  laughter  from  all  save  the  pro- 
fessed diners-out,  who  dare  not  take 
such  a  liberty,  and  is  the  jest  of  the 
evening. 

When  the  drinkers,  drinkables,  and 
talk  are  quite  exliausted,  the  noise  of  a 
piano  recalls  to  our  bewildered  recol- 
lections the  ladies,  and  we  drink  their 
healths :  the  Honourable  Sniftky,  pre- 
tending that  it  is  foreign-post  night  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  walks  off  without 
even  a  bow  to  the  assembled  diners,  the 
gentility-monger  following  him  sub- 
missively to  the  door ;  then  returning, 
tells  us  that  he's  sorry  Sniftky's  g(me, 
hc*s  such  a  good-natured  fellow,  while 
the  gentleman  so  characterized  gets 
into  his  cab,  drives  to  his  club,  and 
excites  the  commiseration  of  every 
body  there,  by  relating  how  he  was 
bored  with  an  old  ruffian^  who  insisted 
upon  bis  (Sniftky*s)  g^ing  to  dinner 
in  Bryanston  Square ;  at  which  there 
are  many  "  OVs ! "  and  "  Ah's !"  and 
"  what  coidd  you  expect  ? — Bryanston 
Smiare! — served  you  right." 

in  the  mean  time,  the  guests,  relieved 
of  the  presence  of   the  Honourable 
Sniftky,  are  rather  more  at  their  ease ; 
a  baronet  (who  was  lord  mayor,   or 
something  of  that  sort)  wayes  jocu- 
lar, and  gives  decided  indications  of    people  of  fashion, 
something  like  ** how  came  you  so;"         The  exertions  a  gentility-n 
the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  table  con-     ""*"  — '-    *-  -^  ^'     ^'  ' 
tradicis  one  of  the  diners- out,  and  is 
contradicted  in  turn  by  the  baronet ; 
the  foreign  count  is  in  deep  conversa- 
tion with  a  hard-featured  man,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  stockjobber;  the  clergy- 


man extols  the  labours  of  the  I 
the  matter  of  the  Cannibal  I 
Aborigines  Protection  Society,  in 
his  reverence  takes  an  int«rei 
claimant  of  the  dormant  peen 
t^s  his  pedigree,  pulling  to  pie 
attorney-general,  who  nas  ex] 
an  opinion  hostile  to  his  pretcnj 

In  the  mean  time,  the  piano  it 
by  a  harp,  in  musical  solicita 
the  company  to  join  the  ladies 
drawing-room ;  they  do  so,  1 
flushed  and  plethoric,  sink  int 
chairs,  sip  tea,  the  younger  beau 
ing  over,  with  miss.  Books  of  '. 
and  Keepsakes :  at  eleven,  coacl 
cabs  arrive,  you  take  formal  lea 
pressing  with  a  melancholy  c 
nance  your  sense  of  the  delight 
of  the  evening,  get  to  your  cha 
and  forget,  over  a  broiled  bone 
bottle  of  Dublin  stout,  in  what 
femal,  prosy,  thankless,  stone 
yellow  -  waistcoated,  unsympat 
unintellectual,  selfish,  stupid  Si 
have  been  condemned  to  pass  at 
noon,  assisting  at  the  ostentati< 
hibition  of  vu%ar  wealth,  when 
sity  has  been  unrelieved  by  one 
sally  of  wit,  humour,  good-i 
humanity,  or  charity ;  where  yoi 
without  a  welcome,  and  leave  v 
a  friend. 

The  whole  art  of  the  gei 
mongers  of  all  sorts  in  Londo 
a  fortiori  of  their  wives  and  fam 
to  lay  a  tax  upon  social  intei 
as  nearly  as  possible  amoimtiD, 
prohibition;  their  dinners  are 
nally  wasteful,  and  sinfully  ei 
gant  to  this  end ;  to  this  end  tl 
sist  on  making  price  the  tost  ol 
they  are  pleased  to  consider  set 
ciety  in  their  own  sets,  and  the 
sequently  cannot  have  a  dance  n 
^mea  tickets,  nor  a  pic-nit  n 
dozens  of  champagne.  This 
their  native  ignorance  and  Ttil 
more  than  enough ;  ffentcel  pec 
upon  a  plan  directly  contrar 
merely  enjoying  themselves,  but 
ing  themselves  without  extniTi 
or  waste :  in  this  res^icct  the  gei 
mongers  would    do  well    to  i 


will  make,  to  rub  his  skirts  a 
people  above  him ;  the  humili 
mortifications,  snubbing,  he  wil 
mit  to,  are  almost  incredible, 
"^ould  hilrdly  believe  that  a  i 
tfftd(^to,  of  imiiiense  wealili 
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njonng^  all  the  respect  that  immense  powers  are  at  once  appreciable ;  his 
wealth  will  secare,  shoald  actually  talentcan  be  calculated,  like  the  money 
o?er  large  sums  of  money  to  a  lady  of  in  his  pocket ;  he  can  now  go  on 
fii'ihion,  a9  an  inducement  to  procure  straight  forward,  without  valuing  the 
for  him  cards  of  invitation  to  her  set,  individual  preference  or  aversion  of 
which  he  stated  was  the  great  object    any  body. 

of  his  existence.  Instead  of  being  in-  But  a  profession  where  men  make 
dignant  at  his  presumption,  the  lady  way  through  the  whisperings  of  wo- 
in  question,  pitying  the  poor  man*8  men,  and  un  inexhaustible  variety  of 
folly,  attempted  to  reason  with  him,  Mtto  coce  contrivances,  must  needs 
issariDg  him  with  great  truth  that  have  a  tendency  to  create  a  subser- 
whatever  might  be  his  wealth,  his  viency  of  spirit  and  of  manner,  which 
power  or  desire  of  pleasing,  he  would  naturally  directs  itself  into  gentility- 
be  rendered  nnhappy  and  ridiculous,  mongcring :  where  realities,  such  as 
by  the  mere  dint  of  pretension  to  a  medical  experience,  reading,  and  skill, 
rircle  to  which  he  had  no  legitimate  are  remotely,  or  not  at  all,  appreciable, 
tloim.  and  advising  him,  as  a  friend,  we  must  take  up  with  appearances ; 
In  attempt  some  more  laudable  and  and  of  all  appearances,  the  appearance 
ati^factory  ambition.  of  proximity  to  people  of  fashion  is  the 

All  this  good  advice  was,  however,  most  taking  and  seductive  to  people 
thrown  away;  onr  gentility-monger  no/ of  fashion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
persevered,  contriving  somehow  to  a  rising  physician,  if  he  happen  to  have 
pin  a  passport  to  some  of  the  outer  a  lord  upon  his  sick  or  visiting  hst, 
circles  of  fashionable  life  ;  was  ridi-  never  has  done  telling  his  plebeian  pa« 
imlod,  laughed  at,  and  honoured  with  tients  the  particulars  of  his  noble  case^ 
the  tofibriquct  (he  was  a  pianoforte  which  they  swallow  like  almond  milk, 
Qiker)  of  the  Semi- Grand!  finding  it  an  excellent  phceho. 

We  know  another  instance,  where        As  it  is  the  interest  of  a  gentility- 
two  young  men,  engaged  in  trade  in     monger,  and  his  constant  practice,  to 
the  city,  took  a  splendid  mansion  at    be  attended  by  a  fashionable  physician, 
the  West  End,  furnished  it  sumptu-    in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  con- 
ously,  got  some  desperate  knight  or    tinually  to  talk  of  what   Sir  Henry 
baronet  s   widow   to  give    parties  at    thinks  of  this,  and  how  Sir  Henry  ob- 
thcir  honse,  inviting  whomsoever  she    jocts  to  that,   and  the  opinion  of  Sir 
thooght  proper,  at  their  joint  expense.    Henry  upon  t'other,  so  it  is  the  busi- 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  the  poor  fel-     ncss   of  the  struggling  doctor  to  be 
lows  succeeded  in  getting  into  good    a  gentility-monger,   with    the  better 
•odety,  not  indeed  in  the  Court  Ct'rcu-    chance  of  becoming  one  day  or  other 
Cor,  bat  in  the — Gazette.  a  fashionable  physician.     Acting  on 

There  is  another  class  of  gentility-    this  principle,  the  poor  man  must  ne- 
HiODgers  more  to  be  pitied  than  the    cessarily  have  a  house  in  a  professional 
Ust;  those,  namely,  who  are  endeavour-    neighbourhood,  which   usually  abuts 
lug  to   ^  make  a  connexion,**  as  the     upon  a  neighbourhood  fashionable  or 
phrase  is,  by  which  they  may  gain  ad-     exclusive ;  he  must  hire  a  carriage  by 
Tancement  in  their  professions,  and  are     the  month,  and  be  for  ever  stepping  in 
continually  on  the  look-out  for  intro-     and  out  of  it,  at  his  own  door,  keeping 
dactions   to  persons  of  quality,  their     it  purposely  bespattered  with  mud  to 
bangers-on  and  dependents.    There  is     show  the  extent  of  his  visiting  acquain- 
too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  among     tance ;  he  must  give  dinners  to  people 
medical  men  in   London,  the  family     "  who  mai/  be  useful,"  and  be  continu- 
nature  of   whose   profession  renders     ally  on  the  look-out  for  those  lucky 
eoGn^T.i-iH,  private  partialitv,  and  per-     accMents  which  have  made  the  for- 
sonal  fuvoiir',  liiofe  cs-entfal  to  ihcm     tnnr-, 'ind,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
than  to  others.     The  lawyer,  for  ex-     mrrit,  of  so  many  professional  men. 
ample,  iiec<i  not  l)e  a  gentility-monger ;         lie  becomes  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
he  Lis  only  to  get  round  attorneys,  for     Society,  which  gives  him  the  chance 
theopportUTiity  to  show  what  he  can     of  conversing  with  a  lord,  and  the  right 
do;  when  he  has  done  this,  in  which  a     of  entering  a  lord's  (the  president's) 
fittle  toadying,  **  on  the  %,"  is  neces-     house,  which  is  turnetl  into  a  sand- 
WT— all  the  rest  is  easy.    The  court     wich-shop  four  times  a-year  for  his 
Vki  the  public  arc  his  judges ;  his     reception ;  this,  being  the  nearest  ap- 
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proach  be  makes  to  acquaintance  with     rate  accident  by  which  thej  i 


g^reat  personages,  he  values  with  the 
importance  it  deseryef. 

His  servants,  with  famine  legibly 
written  on  their  brows,  are  assiduous 
and  civil;  his  wife,  though  half-starved, 
is  very  genteel,  and  at  her  dinner  par- 
ties burns  candle-ends  from  the  pa- 
lace.* 

If  you  pay  ber  a  morning  visit,  you 
will  have  some  such  conversation  as 
follows. 

'*  Pray,  Mr ,  is  there  any  news 

to-day?" 

''  Great  distress,  I  understand, 
throughout  the  country." 

"  Indeed — the  old  story,  shocking — 
very. — Pray,  have  you  heard  the  de- 
lightful news?    The   Princess- Royal 
has  actually  cut  a  tooth  !** 
"  Indeed  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  assure  you ;  and  the  sweet 
little  royal  love  of  a  martyr  has  borne 
it  like  a  hero.** 
"  Positively  ?  *• 

"  Positively,  I  assure  you ;  Doctor 
Tryiton  has  just  returned  from  a  con- 
sultation with  his  friend  Sir  Henry, 
upon  a  particularly  difficult  case — 
Lord  Scruffskin— case  of  elephantiasis 
I  think  they  call  it,  and  tells  me  that 
Sir  Henry  has  arrived  express  from 
Windsor  with  the  news." 
"Indeed!" 

"  Do  you  think,  Mr ,  there  will 

be  a  general  illumination  ?" 

"  lleally,  madam,  I  cannot  say." 
"  There  ought  to  he,  [with  empha- 
sis.]    You  must  know,  Mr ,  Dr 

Tryiton  has  forwarded  to  a  high  quar- 
ter a  beautifully  bound  copy  of  his 
work  on  ulcerated  sore  throat ;  he  says 
there  is  a  great  analogy  between  ulcers 
of  the  throat  and  den — den — den — 
something,  1  dont  know  what — teeth- 
ing, in  short.  If  nothing  comes  of  it, 
Dr  Tryiton,  thank  Heaven,  can  do  with- 
out it ;  but  you  know,  Mr ,  it  may. 


sure  success.  When  one  ms 
opportunity  of  being  behind  the 
and  knowing  what  petty  shift 
poor  expedients  of  living,  what 
of  mind,  are  at  the  bottom  of 
empty  show,  one  will  no  longer 
that  many  bom  for  better  thing! 
sink  under  the  difficulties  of  the 
tion,  or  that  the  newspapers 
dnually  set  forth  the  miserably 
vided  tor  condition  in  which 
often  are  compelled  to  leave  t' 
milies.  To  dissipate  the  mel 
that  always  oppresses  us  wh< 
strained  to  behold  the  ridiculoc 
of  the  gentility-mongers,  wl 
chronicle  only  to  endefivour  i 
formation — let  us  contrast  th< 
tality  of  those  who,  with  wisei 
tion,  keep  themselves,  as  the 
is,  "to  Aemselves;^*  and,  as  i 
example,  let  us  recollect  our  ol 
Joe  Stimpson. 

Joe  Stimpson  is  a  tanner  and 
seller  in  Bermondsey,  the  ard 
his  own  fortune,  which  he  ha 
to  the  respectable  elevation  o 
where  about  a  quarter  of  a 
sterling.  lie  is  now  in  his  i 
second  year,  has  a  handsome 
without  any  pretension,  ovei 
his  tanyard.  He  has  a  jok 
prospects,  calling  you  to  look  i 
drawing-room  window  at  his 
asking  you  if  you  ever  saw  ai 
like  that  at  the  west  end  of  tb 
replying  in  the  negative,  Joe,  eh 
observes  that  it  is  the  finest  pro 
ever  saw  in  his  life,  and  alth< 
has  been  admiring  it  for  hali 
tury,  he  has  not  done  admirin 
Joe*s  capacity  for  the  humon 
be  judged  of  by  this  specimen 
attention  to  business  few  can 
him,  while  his  hospitality  can  et 
a  wit  whenever  he  chooses  to  i 
one  with  a  good  dinner,  fl 
wife,  a  venerable  old  smiling 
black  silk,  neat  cap,  and  poliahi 


on  a  future  occasion,  be  usejid  to  our 

family.*' 

If  there  is,  in  the  great  world  of    three  daughters,  unmarried; 
London,  one  thing  more  spirit-sinking     couple  of  sons,  brought  up»  t 
than  another,  it  is  to  see  men  con- 
demned, by  the  necessities  of  an  over- 
crowded profession,  to  sink    to-  the 
meannesses  of  pretension  for  a  despe- 


London  fashion,  to  inherit  theii 
business,  or,   we  might  rati 
estate. 
Why  the  three  Miss  Stimp 


*  In  a  wax-cban<11er*8  shop  io  Piccadilly,  opposite  St  Jamei*8  Street,  may 
stumps,  or,  as  the  Scotch  call  ihem,  doftps  of  wax-lights,  with  the  aimoi 
•*  Caiull^-endsi  from  Buc1jing>»ain  Palace."  These  are  eiqferly  boaght  up  bj 
tilit)-mongrr8,  who  burn,  or  it  rosy  he,  in  the  excebs  of  (heir  loyalty,  eoU  tbea 
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mm  unmairied,  we  eannot  say,  nor 
woald  it  be  decoroua  to  eDquire ;  but 
bearing  them  drop  a  hint  now  and  then 
about  visits,^  a  considerable  time  ago," 
to  Brighthelmstone  and  Bath,  we  are 
led,  howerer  reluctantly  in  the  case  of 
ladies  now  evangelical,  to   conclude, 
their  attention  has  formerly  been  di- 
xeefed  to  gentility-mongering  at  these 
^aces  of  fuhiouable  resort ;  the  tan- 
jard  acting  as  a  repellant  to  husbands 
of  a  social  position  superior  to  their 
flfwn,  and  th^r  great  fortunes  operating 
in  deterring  worthy  persons  of  their 
own  station  from  addressing  them ;  or 
lieing  the  means  of  inducing  them  to 
be   too  prompt  with   refusals,   these 
amiable  middle-aged  young  ladies  are 
now  "  on  hands,**  paying  the  penalty 
of  one  of  the  many  curses  that  pride 
of  wealth  brings  in  its  train.    At  pre- 
sent, however,  their  *'  affections  are  set 
on  things  above  ;**  and,  without  mean- 
ing   any   thing   disrespectful  to   my 
fiiend  Joe  Stimpson,  Sarah,  Harriet, 
and  Susan  Stimpson  are  certainly  the 
three  least  agreeable  members  of  the 
family.     The  sons  are,  like  all  other 
SODS  in   the  houses  of  their  fathers, 
steady,  business-like,   unhappy,    and 
doll;  they  look  like  fledged  birds  in 
the  nest  of  the  old  ones,  out  of  place ; 
neither  servants    nor    masters,  their 
social  position  is  somewhat  equivocal, 
and  having  lived  all  their  lives  in  the 
iMHise  of  their  father,  seeing  as  he  sees, 
thinking  as  he  thinks,  they  can  hardly 
^  expected  to  appear  more  than  a 
hnee  of   immature  Joe    Stimpsons. 
They  are  not,  it  is  true,  tainted  with 
amen  of  the  world's  wickedness,  nei- 
ther have  they  its  self-sustaining  trials, 
its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  honest  strug- 
gles, or  that  experience  which  is  ga- 
theried  only  by  men  who  quit,  when 
fSbej  can  quit  it,  the  petticoat  string, 
and  the  paternal  despotism  of  even  a 
happy  home.    As  for  the  old  couple, 
dme,  although  silvering  the  temples 
and  farrowing  the  front,  is  hardly  seen 
to  lay  his  heavy  hand  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  either,  much  less  to  put  his 
finger  on  eyes,  ears,  or  lips — the  two 
first  being  yet  as  '^  wide  awake,**  and 
the  last  as  open  to  a  joke,  or  any  other 
good  thing,  as  ever  they  were ;  in  sooth, 
it  b  no  unpleasing  sight  to  see  this 
joUj  old  couple  with  nearly  three  half 
eeoturies  to  answer  for,  their  affection 
unimpaired,  facnlties  unclouded,  and 
temper  nndistiirbed  by  the  near  ap- 
proadbt  beyond  hope  of  respite,  of  that 
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stealthy  foe  whose  assured  advent 
strikes  terror  to  us  all.  Joe  Stimpson, 
if  he  thinks  of  death  at  all,  thinks  of 
him  as  a  pitiful  rascal,  to  be  kicked 
down  stairs  by  the  family  physician ; 
the  Bible  of  the  old  lady  is  seldom  far 
from  her  hand,  and  its  consolations 
are  cheering,  calming,  and  assuring. 
The  peevish  fretfulness  of  age  has  no- 
thing in  common  with  man  or  wife, 
unless  when  Joe,  exasperated  with  his 
evangelical  daughters  continual  ab- 
sence at  the  class -meetings,  and  love- 
feasts,  and  prayer- meetings,  somewhat 
indignantly  complains,  that  ^'  so  long  as 
they  can  get  to  heaven,  they  don*t  care 

who  goes  to ,*'  a  place  that  Virgil 

and  Tasso  have  taken  much  pains  in 
describing,  but  which  the  old  gentle- 
man sufficiently  indicates  by  one  em- 
phatic monosyllable. 

Joe  is  a  liberal-minded  man,  hates 
cant  and  humbug,  and  has  no  preju- 
dices— hating  the  French  he  will  not  ac- 
knowledge is  a  prejudice,  but  considers 
the  bounden  duty  of  an  Englishman ; 
and,  though  tierce  enough  upon  other 
subjects  of  taxation,  thinks  no  price 
too  high  for  drubbing  them.  He  was 
once  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  a  jour- 
ney to  Paris ;  but  having  got  to  Calais, 
insisted  upon  returning  by  the  next 
packet,  swearing  it  was  a  shabby  con- 
cern, and  he  had  seen  enough  of  it. 

He  takes  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine^ because  his  father  did  it  before 
him — but  he  never  reads  it ;  he  takes 
pride  in  a  coqnilent  dog,  which  is  ever 
at  his  heels ;  he  is  afflicted  with  face- 
ache,  and  swears  at  any  body  who 
calls  it  tic'doulourevx. 

When  you  go  to  dine  with  him,  you 
are  met  at  the  door  by  a  rosy-cheeked 
lass,  with  ribands  in  her  cap,  who  smUes 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  assures  you, 
though  an  utter  stranger,  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  house  and  its  owner.  You 
are  conducted  to  the  drawing-room, 
a  plain,  substantial,  ^ne^^  -  looking 
apartment;  there  you  And  the  old 
couple,  and  are  received  with  a  warmth 
that  gives  assurance  of  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  what  is  understood  by  home. 
The  sons,  released  from  business,  ar- 
rive, shake  you  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  are  really  glad  to  see  you ;  of  the 
daughters  we  say  nothing,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  them. 

The  other  guests  of  the  day  come 
dropping  in — all  straightforward,  busi- 
ness-like, free,  frank-hearted  fellows-— 
aristocrats  of  wealth,  the  beat,  because 
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the  unpretending,  of  their  class ;  they 
come,  too,  be/ore  their  time,  for  they 
know  their  man,  and  that  Joe  Stimpson 
keeps  nobody  watting  for  nobody. 
When  the  clock — for  here  is  norong — 
strikes  five,  you  descend  to  dinner; 
plain,  plentiful,  good,  and  well  dressed ; 
no  tedious  course,  with  long  intervals 
between ;  no  oppressive  set-oni  of  su- 
perfluous plate,  and  what,  perhaps,  is 
not  the  least  agreeable  accessory,  no 
piebald  footmen  hanging  over  your 
chair,  whisking  away  your  plate  before 
you  have  done  with  it,  and  watching 
every  bit  you  put  into  your  mouth. 

Your  cherry-cheeked  friend  and  an- 
other, both  in  the  family  from  child- 
hood, (another  food  sign  of  the  house,) 
and  looking  as  if  they  really  were  glad — 
and  so  they  arer— to  have  an  opportunity 
of  obliging  you,  do  the  servitorial  offi- 
ces of  the  table ;  you  are  sure  of  a  glass 
of  old  sherry,  and  you  may  call  for 
strong  beer,  or  old  port,  with  your 
cheese — or,  ifa  Scotchman,  for  adram — 
without  any  other  remark  than  an  in- 
vitation to  "  try  it  again,  and  make 
yourself  comfortable." 

After  dinner,  you  are  invited,  as  a 
young  man,  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  the 
"  boys,**  as  Joe  persists  in  calling 
them.  You  ascend  to  a  bod-room,  and 
are  requested  to  keep  your  head  out  o' 
window  while  smoking,  lest  the  "  (go- 
vernor *'  should  snuff  the  fiimes  when 
he  comes  up  stairs  to  bed :  while  you 
are  "  craning"  your  neck,  the  cherry- 
cheeked  lass  enters  with  brandy  and 
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water,  and  you  are  as  merry  an 
as  possible.  The  rest  of  the  e 
passes  away  in  the  same  nnresf 
interchange  of  friendly  eourtes; 
are  you  permitted  to  take  your 
without  a  promise  to  dine  on  th 
Sunday  or  holiday — Mrs  Sti 
rating  you  for  not  coming  last 
Sunday,  and  declaring  she  cannot 
"  why  young  men  should  loo 
themselves,  when  she  is  always 
to  see  them.** 

Honour  to  Joe  Stimpson  ai 
missus!  They  have  the  true  r 
the  ancient  coin  of  hospitality ; 
of  your  hollow-sounding  raps  .- 
know  they  have  what  I  want,  a 
and  they  will  not  allow  me^  at 
board,  to  know  that  I  want  one 
compassionate  a  lonely,  isolated 
and  are  ready  to  share  with  hi 
hearty  cheer  and  unaffected  f 
hness  of  their  English  fireside : 
know  that  they  can  get  nothi 
me,  nor  do  they  ever  dream 
acknowledgment  for  their  kini 
but  I  owe  them  for  many  a  soci 
redeemed  from  cheerless  sol 
many  an  hour  of  strenuous  lab< 
I  owe  to  the  relaxation  of  the  old  i 
coted  dining-room  at  Hermondsc 

Honour  to  Joe  Stimpson,  and 
who  are  satisfied  with  their  si 
happy  in  their  home,  have  no  rep 
after  empty  sounds  of  rank  ana 
of  life;  and  who  extend  the  hi 
friendly  fellowship  to  the  hon 
becattse  they  have  no  home  ! 


The  Ahistochact  or  Taleict. 

<*  There  is  a  q[ixantitf  of  talent  latent  among  men,  ever  rising  to  the  IcTel  of  the  frroat  oe 
that  call  U  forth." 


This  illustration,  borrowed  bv  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  from  chemical  sci- 
ence, and  so  happily  applied,  mav  serve 
to  indicate  the  undoubted  trutli,  that 
talent  is  a  growth  as  much  as  t^gifl ; 
that  circumstances  call  out  and  de- 
velop its  latent  powers;  that  as  soil, 
flung  upon  the  surface  from  the  utter- 
most penetrable  depths  of  earth,  will 
be  found  to  contain  long-dormant 
germs  of  v^table  life,  so  the  mind  of 
man,  acted  upon  by  clrcumitances, 
vrill  ever  be  found  equal  to  a  certain 
sum  of  production — the  airiount  of 
which  will  be  chiefly  determined  by 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  external 
influence  whicii  first  set  it  in  motion. 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  this  im- 


portant subject,  we  shall  find  the 
that  external  circumstances  ha 
influence  upon  intellect,  increasi 
an  accumulating  ratio ;  that  the 
tical  institutions  of  various  ecu 
have  their  fluctuating  and  coot 
tory  influences ;  that  example  cc 
in  a  great  degree  intellectual  pi 
tion,  causing  after-growths,  as  it 
of  the  first  luxuriant  crop  of  m 
minds,  and  giving  a  charocte 
individuality  to  habits  of  thougl 
modes  of  expression ;  in  brief 
great  occasions  will  have  great  \\ 
mcnts,  and  there  never  was  yet  a 
time  that  had  not  noted  men. 
jog-trot,  money-making,  comin 
times  will  make,  if  they  do  not 
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dnU.  jog-trot,  money  tmaking,  cnmmer- 
ral  men :  in  times  when  ostentation 
and  expense  are  the  measures  of  re- 
spect, when  men  live  rather  for  the 
world's  opinion  than  their  own,  po- 
verty becomes  not  only  the  evil  but 
the  'shame,  not  only  the  curse  but  the 
disgrace,  and  will  be  shunned  by  every 
man  as  a  pestilence;  every  one  will 
fltn?  away  immortality,  to  avoid  it ; 
will  sink,  as  far  as  he  can,  his  nrt  in 
his  trade  ;  and  he  will  be  the  greatest 
genius  who  can  turn  most  money. 

It  may  be  urged  that  true  genius 
has  the  power  not  only  to  taku  oppor- 
tmiities,  but  to  make  them :  tnie,  it 
may  make  such  opportunities  as  the 
time  in  which  it  lives  afibrds  ;   but 
the«e  opportunities  will  be  great  or 
nnill,  noble  or  ignoble,  as  the  time  is 
erentful    or  otherwise.     All  depends 
npon  the  time,  and  you  might  as  well 
bavc  expected  a  Low  Dutch  epic  poet 
in  the  time  of  the  great  herring  fishery, 
IS  a  Napoleon,  a  Demosthenes,  a  Cicero 
in  thU,  bv  some  called  the  nineteenth, 
but  whicfi  we  take  leave  to  designate 
the  "  dot-and'carry-ottp**  century.     If 
a  Napoleon  were  to  arise  at  any  comer 
(if  any  London  street,  not  ^yc^  seconds 
▼ould    elapse    until    he    would    be 
'*A«wW"  off  to  the  station-house  by 
Superintendent   Dogsnose   of  the  D 
fusion,  with  an  exulting  mob  of  men 
lod  boys  hooting  at   his   heels  :    if 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  disguiseil  as 
Chartist  orators,  mounting  a  tub  at 
Dej»tford,    were    to    Philinpicize,    or 
entertain   this  motley  auditory  with 
speeches  against  Catiline  or  Verres, 
Etraiehtway    the    Superintendent    of 
the  A  division,  with  a  pos^e  of  con- 
stables at    his   heels,  aismoun ts  the 
patriot  orator  from  his  tub,  and  hands 
mm  over  to  a  pliun-spoken  business- 
like justice  of  tne  peace,  who  regards 
ao  itinerant  Cicero  in  the  same  un- 
sjmpathizing  point  of  view  with  any 
other  vagabond. 

What  is  become  of  the  eloquence  of 
the  bar  ?  Why  is  it  that  flowery 
orators  find  no  grist  coming  to  their 
niDs  *  IIow  came  it  that,  at  West- 
mioster  IlaU,  Charles  Philips  missed 
lus  market  ?  What  is  the  reason,  that 
if  you  step  into  the  Queen's  Bench,  or 
Common  Pleas,  or  Excherpier,  you 
irin  hear  no  such  thine  as  a  si>eech — 
behold  no  such  animal  as  an  orator — 
only  a  shrewd,  plain,  hard-workln?, 
tteidy  man,  called  an  attorney-genenu, 
or  a  sergeant,  dr  A  leading  counsel, 
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quietly  talking  over  a  matter  of  law 
with  the  judge,  or  a  matter  of  fact 
with  the  jury,  like  men  of  business  os 
they  an%  und  shunning,  as  they  would 
a  rattlesnake,  all  clap-trap  arguments, 
figures,  flowers,  and  the  obsolete  em- 
broidery of  rhetoric  ? 

The  days  of  romantic  eloquence  arc 
fled — the  great  constitutional  ques- 
tions that  called  forth  "  thoughts  that 
breathe,  and  words  that  burn,"  from 
men  like  Erskine,  are  dptfrmhicfl. 
Would  you  have  men  oratorical  over 
a  bottomry  bond,  Deniosthcnic  alM)ut 
an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case,  or  a 
rule  to  compute  ? 

To  be  sure,  when  Follctt  practised 
before  committees  of  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons,  and,  by  chance,  any  ques- 
tion involving  points  of  interest  and 
difficulty  in  Parliamentary  law  and 
practice  came  before  the  Court,  there 
was  something  worth  hearing :  the 
opportunihj  drew  out  the  maii^  and  the 
orator  8tep|K'd  before  the  ndrorate. 
Even  now,  sometimes,  it  is  quite  re- 
freshing to  get  a  topic  in  these  Courts 
worthy  of  Austin,  and  Austin  working 
at  it.  But  no  man  need  go  to  look  for 
orators  in  our  ordinarj^  courts  of  law  , 
judgment,  patience,  reailing,  and  that 
rare  compound  of  (pialities  known  and 
appreciated  by  the  name  of  tact,  tell 
with  judges,  and  influence  juries ;  the 
days  of  palaver  are  gone,  and  the  talk- 
ing heroes  extinguished  for  ever. 

All  this  is  well  known  in  London ; 
but  the  three  or  four  millions  (it  may 
be  firf)  of  great  men,  philosophers, 
poets,  orators,  patriots,  and  the  like,  in 
the  rural  districts,  require  to  be  in- 
formed of  this  our  declensi(»n  from  the 
heroics,  in  onler  to  appreciate,  or  vii 
least  to  understand,  the  modesty,  so- 
briety, business-like  character,  and  di- 
vision of  labour,  in  the  vast  amount  of 
talent  abounding  in  every  department 
of  life  in  London. 

London  overflows  with  talent.  You 
may  compare  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
iUustration,  to  one  of  George  Robins' 
patent  filters,  into  which  pours  turbid 
torrents  of  Thames  water,  its  sedi- 
ment, mud,  dirt,  weeds,  and  rottenness ; 
straining  through  the  various  ttfrata, 
its  grosser  particles  are  arrested  in 
their  course,  and  nothing  that  is  not 
pure,  transparent,  and  limpid  is  trans- 
mitted. In  the  great  filter  of  London 
life,  conceit,  pretension,  small  provin- 
cial abilities,  j^eudo'tnlent,  wi-d/Hant 
intellect,  are  tried,  rejected,  and  ftung 
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out  again.    True  genius  is  tested  by     cations.    The  result  is,  an  c 


judgment,fastidiousness,  emulation,  dif- 
ficulty, privation;  and,  passing  through 
many  ordeals,  persevering,  makes  its 
way  through  all ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  flows  forth,  in  acknow- 
ledged purity  and  refinement,  upon  the 
town. 

There  is  a  perpetual  onward,  upward 
tendency  in  the  talent,  both  high  and 
low,  mechanical  and  intellectual,  that 
abounds  in  London : 


**  EmaUtion  hath  a  thoniand  sons. 


»f 


who  are  ever  and  always  following  fast 
upon  your  heels.  There  is  no  time  to 
dawdle  or  linger  on  the  road,  no 
'*  stop  and  go  on  again : "  if  you  but 
step  aside  to  fasten  your  shoe-tie,  your 
place  is  occupied — you  are  edgea  off, 
pushed  out  of  the  main  current,  and 
condemned  to  circle  slowly  in  the  lazy 
eddy  of  some  complimenting  clique. 
Thousands  are  to  be  found,  anxious 
and  able  to  take  your  place;  while 
hardly  one  misses  you,  or  turns  his 
head  to  look  after  you  should  you  lose 
your  own:  you  live  but  while  you 
iabour^  and  are  no  longer  remembered 
than  while  you  are  reluctant  to  repose. 
Talent  of  all  kinds  brings  forth 
perfect  fruitR,  only  when  concentrated 
upon  one  object :  no  matter  how  ver- 
satile men  may  be,  mankind  has  a  wise 
and  salutary  prejudice  against  diffused 
talent ;  for  although  knowledge  difiused 
immortalizes  itself,  diffused  talent  is 
but  a  shallow  |xm)1,  glittering  in  the 
noonday  sun,  and  soon  evaporated ; 
concentrated^  it  is  a  well,  from  whose 
depths  perpetually  may  we  draw  the 
limpid  waters.  Therefore  is  the  talent 
of  London  concentrated,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  minute.  When  we  talk 
of  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  man  of  letters, 
in  a  provincial  place,  we  recognize  at 
once  a  man  who  embraces  all  that  his 
opportunities  present  him  with,  in 
whatever  department  of  his  profession. 
The  lawyer  is,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  advocate,  chamber  counsel,  con- 
veyancer, pleader;  the  doctor  an  ac- 
coucheur, apothecary,  physician,  sur- 
geon, dentist,  or  at  least,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  unites  in  his  own  per- 
son, these — in  London,  distinct  and  se- 
parate— ^professions,  according  as  his 
sphere  of  action  is  narrow  or  extended ; 
tne  counti^  journalist  is  sometimes  pro- 
prietor, editor,  sub-editor,  traveller,  and 
canvasser,  or  two  or  more  of  these 
heterogeneous  and  incompatible  avo- 


appreciable,  and  long-establishc 
riority  in  that  product  which 
result  of  minutely  divided  laba 

The  manufacture  of  a  Londoi 
or  piano  will  employ,  each,  i 
twenty  trades,  exclusive  of  tl 
parers,  importers,  and  venders 
raw  material  used  in  these  a 
every  one  of  these  tradesmen  a 
nay,  must  be,  the  best  of  their  c 
at  least  the  best  that  can  be  ob 
and  for  this  purpose,  the  indue 
of  high  wages  are  held  out  to 
men  generally,  and  their  com] 
for  employment  enables  the  nu 
turer  to  secure  the  most  skili 
is  just  the  same  with  a  brokei 
constitution,  or  a  lawsuit :  the 
shall  be  placed  under  the  cai 
lung-doctor,  a  liver-doctor,  a 
doctor,  a  dropsy-doctor,  or  w] 
other  doctor  is  supposed  best 
understand  the  case;  each  ol 
doctors  shall  have  read  lector 
published  books,  and  made  ! 
known  for  his  study  and  exclm 
tention  to  one  of  the  "  thousa 
that  fiesh  is  heir  to  :"  the  latte 
go  through  the  hands  of  doi 
men  skilful  in  that  branch  of  1 
connected  with  the  particular 
So  it  is  with  everything  else  of  { 
tion,  mechanical  or  intellecti 
both,  that  London  affords  :  the 
of  the  market  permits  the  min 
vision  of  labour,  and  the  minut 
sion  of  labour  reacts  upon  the  x 
raising  the  price  of  its  produc 
branding  it  with  the  signs  of  a 
mate  superiority. 

Hence  the  superior  intelligc 
working  men,  of  all  classes,  ht| 
low,  in  the  World  of  London ; 
that  striving  after  excellenoe 
never-ceasing  tendency  to  adyi 
whatever  they  are  engaged  in, 
distinguishes  the  people  of  thi 
derful  place ;  hence  the  impror 
of  to-day  superseded  by  the  in 
ments  of  to-morrow ;  nence  8] 
tion,  enterprize,  unknown  to  thu 
bitants  of  less  extended  aphi 
action. 

Competition,  emulation,  anc 
wages  give  us  an  aristocracy  of 
genius,  skill,  tacit  or  whatever  j 
to  call  it ;  but  you  are  by  no  nu 
understand  that  any  of  theae 
cracies,  or  better  classes,  stand ; 
nently  before  their  fellows  soda 
that  one  is  run  after  in  preftn 
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another;  nobody  runs  after  anybody 
in  the  World  of  London. 

In  thb  respect,  no  capital,  no  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  resembles  us ; 
every  where  else  you  will  find  a  lead- 
ing class,  giving  a  tone  to  society,  and 
monlding  it  in  some  one  or  other  direc- 
tion ;  a  predominating  sety  the  pride  of 
those  who  are  m,  the  envy  of  those  who 
are  hdow  it.     There  is  nothing  of  this 
kind  in  London ;  here  every  man  has 
his  own  set,  and  every  man  his  proper 
pride.    In  every  set,  social  or  profes- 
iional,  there  are  great  names,  succes- 
fiil  men,   prominent;   but  the  set  is 
nothing  the  greater  for  them  :  no  man 
sbcds  any  lustre  upon  his  fellows,  nor 
is  a  briefless  barrister  a  whit  more 
fhoaght  of  because  he  and  Lyndhurst 
SRof  the  same  profession. 

Take  a  look  at  other  places :  in 
money-getting  places,  you  find  society 
following,  like  so  many  dogs,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  'Change :  every  man  knows 
the  worth  of  every  other  man,  that  is 
to  lay,  whai  he  is  worth. 

A  good  man,  elsewhere  a  relative 
tenn,  is  (here  a  man  g^od  for  so  much ; 
lilts  are  elevated  and  bodies  depressed 
i^NHi  a  scale  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  an  inch ;  **  I  hope  you  are  well," . 
from  one  of  the  aristocracy  of  these 
places  is  always  translated  to  mean, 
**  1  hope  you  are  solvent,"  and  "  how 
d'ye  do?  from  another,  is  equivalent 
to  «  doing  a  bill." 

Go  abroad,  to  Rome  for  example — 
Ton  are  smothered  beneath  the  petti- 
coats of  an  ecclesiastical  aristocracy. 
Go  to  the  northern  courts  of  Europe — 
You  are  ill-received,  or  perhaps  not  re- 
eeited  at  all,  save  in  military  uniform  ; 
the  aristocracy  of  the  epaulet  meets 
yoQ  at  every  turn,  and  if  you  are  not 
at  least  an  ensign  of  militia,  you  are  no- 
thing. Make  your  way  into  Germany — 
What  do  you  find  there?   an  aristo- 
ciiey  of  functionaries,  mobs  of  no- 
hodws  living  upon  everybodies ;  from 
Herr  Von,  Aulie  councillor,  and  Frau 
Von,  Aulic  councilloress,    down    to 
Herr  Voo,  crossing-sweeper,  and  Frau 
Von,  crossing-sweeperess — for  the  wo- 
men there  must  be  hetter-YaXi  even  in 
their  titles — ^you  find  society  led,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  society  coti" 
suing  of  functionaries,  and  they,  every 
office  son  of  them,  and  their  wives — 
Day,  their  very  curs — alike  insolent  and 
dependent.      **  Tray,    Blanche,    and 
Sweetheart,  see  they  bark  at  me/" 


There,  to  get  into  society,  you  must 
first  get  into  a  place :  you  must  con- 
trive to  be  the  servant  of  the  public 
betore  you  are  permitted  to  be  the 
master :  you  must  be  paid  by,  before 
you  are  in  a  condition  to  despise,  the 
canaille. 

Passing  Holland  and  Belgium  as 
•more  akin  to  the  genius  of  the  English 
people,  as  respects  the  supremacy  of 
honest  industry,  its  independent  exer- 
cise, and  the  comparative  insignifi- 
cance of  aristocracies,  conventionally 
so  called,  we  come  to  Fhakce  :  there 
we  find  a  provincial  and  a  Parisian 
aristocracy — the  former  a  servile  mob 
of  placemen,  one  in  fifty,  at  least,  of 
the  whole  population;  and  the  latter — 
oh !  my  poor  head,  what  a  clanjaffrey 
of  jonnialistesy  fenilletonistes,  artistes^ 
dramatists,  novelists,  vatidicellistes, 
poets,  literary  ladies,  lovers  of  literary 
ladies,  hommes  de  lettres,  claqueurs, 
litterateurs,  gerants,  ccnsears^  rappor^ 
teurs,  and  le  diabte  boiteux  verily 
knows  what  else ! 

•  These  people,  with  whom,  or  at  least 
with  a  great  majority  of  whom,  com- 
mon sense,  sobriety  of  thought,  con- 
sistency of  purpose,  steady  determina- 
tion in  action,  and  sound  reasoning, 
are  so  sadly  eclipsed  by  their  vivacity, 
empressement,  prejudice,  and  party  zeal, 
form  a  prominent,  indeed,  the  promi- 
nent aristocracy  of  the  salons:  and 
only  conceive  what  must  be  the  state 
of  things  in  France,  when  we  know 
that  Paris  acts  upon  the  provinces,  and 
that  Paris  is  acted  upon  by  this  fools- 
cap aristocracy,  without  station,  or, 
what  is  perhaps  worse,  enjoying  sta- 
tion without  property ;  abounding  in 
maddening  and  exciting  influences, 
but  lamentably  deficient  in  those  hard- 
headed,  ungeiaus-like  qualities  of  pa- 
tience, prudence,  charity,  forbearance, 
and  peace-lovings,  of  which  their  war- 
worn nation,  more  than  any  other  in 
Europe,  stands  in  need. 

When,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  is 
the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  to  be 
gladdened  with  the  desire  of  peace  ful- 
filled over  the  earth  ?  When  are  paltry 
family  intrigues  to  cease,  causing  the 
blood  of  innocent  thousands  to  be  shed  ? 
When  will  the  aristocracy  of  genius  in 
France  give  over  jingling,  like  casta- 
nets, their  trashy  rhymes  "  <7/t>ire"  and 
**  victmre"  and  apply  themselves  to  ob- 
jects worthy  of  creatures  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  reason  ?  Or,  if  they  mu6t 
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have  fighting,  if  it  Is  their  mLture,  if 
the  prime  instinct  with  them  is  the 
thirst  of  human  bloodi  how  cowardly, 
how  paltry,  is  it  to  hound  on  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  war  with  Eng- 
land, to  war  with  Spain,  to  war  with 
every  body,  while  snug  in  their  offices, 
doing  tlieir  little  best  to  bleed  nations 
with  tlieir  ikju  ! 

Why  dues  not  the  foolscap  aristo- 
cracy rush  forth,  inkhorn  in  hand, 
and  restore  the  glories  (as  thev  call 
them)  of  the  Empire,  nor  pause  till  they 
menu  their  pens  victorious  upon  the 
brink  of  the  Rhine. 

To  resume:  the  aristocracies  of  our 
provincial  capitals  are  those  of  litera- 
ture in  the  one,  and  lickspitiiing  in 
tlie  other :  mercantile  towns  have  their 
aristocracies  of  money,  or  muckworm 
aristocracies :  Rome  has  an  ecclesias- 
tical— Prussia,  JR^ussio,  militaiy  aristo- 
cracies: Germany,  an  aristocracy  of 
functionaries :  France  has  two,  or  even 
three,  great  aristocracies — the  military, 
place-lmnting,  and  foolscap. 

Now,  then,  attend  to  wuat  we  are 
going  to  sa^ :  London  is  cursed  with 
no  prcdommating,  no  overwhelming, 
no  characterUtic  aristocracy.  There  is 
no  net  or  clique  of  any  sort  or  descrip- 
tion of  men  that  you  con  point  to,  and 
say,  that's  the  JLondon  set.  We  turn 
round  and  desire  to  beinformed  what  s»i 
do  you  mean :  every  salon  has  its  set,  and 
every  pot-house  its  set  also ;  and  the 
frequenters  of  each  set  are  neither  en- 
vious of  the  position  of  the  other,  nor 
dissatisfied  with  their  own:  the  pne- 
tenders  to  fashion,  or  hangers-on  upon 
tlie  outskirts  of  high  life,  ore  alone  the 
servile  set,  or  ^)anicl  set,  who  wont 
the  proper  self-respecting  pride  which 
even'  distinct  aristocracy  maintains  in 
the  World  of  London. 

We  ore  a  great  firmament,  a  moon- 
less azure,  glowing  with  stars  of  all 
magnitudes,  and  myriads  of  nebulis  of 
no  magnitudes  at  all:  we  move  lior- 
mouiously  in  our  several  orbits,  mind- 
ing our  own  business,  satisfied  with 
our  position,  thinking,  it  may  be,  with 
Iiarraless  vanity,  that  we  bestow  more 
light  upon  earth  than  any  ten,  and  that 
the  eyes  of  all  terrestrial  storgozers 
are  upon  us.  Adventurers,  pretenders, 
and  quacks,  are  our  meteors,  our  auro' 
rtBj  our  comets,  our  falling-stars,  shoot- 
ing athwart  our  hemisphere,  and  ex- 
faidipg  into  irretrievable  darkness:  our 
tuft-hunters  are  satellites  of  Jupittf, 


invisible  to  the  naked  eye :  oiu 
frosty  atmosphere  that  sets  ui 
twinkling  is  prosperitv,  and  n 
have  our  clouas  that  hide  us  fr 
eyes  of  men.  The  noonday  of  ui 
bustling  time  beholds  us  diml, 
posterity  regards  us  as  it  were  fr 
bottom  of  a  welL  Time,  that 
observer,  applies  his  micromi 
every  one  oi  us,  determining  oi 
among  celestial  bodies  without  > 
and  from  time  to  time  enrolling 
ephemtrU  such  new  luminaries  i 
be  vouch^ed  to  the  long  sue 
of  ajB;es. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  € 
London  to  men  of  superior  on 
true  aristocrats,  no  matter  of  vrh 
cies,  it  is  that  universal  eaua 
outward  condition,  that  ifpuoU 
of  everyday  life,  which  per^aAJ 
vast  multitudes  who  hum,  an 
drone,  who  gather  honey,  oiu 
witlkout  gathering,  consume  th 
ducts  of  this  gigantic  hive.  H* 
can  never  be  ex-tinguisJied  or  [ 
by  any  overwhelming  interest. 

Neither  are  we  in  London 
to  tlie  wall  by  the  two  or  thrci 
dreil  great  men  of  every  little 
We  are  not  invited  to  a  main  oi 
talk  witli  the  cock  of  his  own 
hill;  we  are  never  told,  as  a 
favour,  tluit  Mr  Alexander  Sea 
the  phrenologist,  is  to  be  the 
that  we  can  have  our  *'  bumps*' 
nothing ;  or  that  the  Chevalier 
brown^i  (a  London  pick^iockct 
guise)  is  expected  to  recite  a 
ode,  accompan}'ing  himself  i 
Jew's  harp ;  we  are  not  bored  w 
misconduct  of  the  librarian,  wh 
has  the  first  volume  of  the  la 
novel,  or  invited  to  determine  i 
Iiouisa  Fitzsmythe  or  Angclinai 
ville  deserves  to  be  considered  1 
roine;  we  are  not  required  to 
raptures  because  Mrs  Alfred  S 
Clara  Novello  are  expected,  or  t 
our  hearts  with  disappointmc 
cause  they  didnt  come:  the 
performances,  and  departure,  < 
crows  horses,  or  \AombwelI' 
beasts,  aflect  us  with  no  ext 
nary  emotion ;  even  Assizes  tin 
cems  most  of  us  nothing. 

Then,  agun,  how  vu&ur,  hO' 
monplace  in  London  is  the  aris 
of  wealth;  of  Mrs  Grub,  wh* 
provincial  town,  keeps  her  oi 
and  is  at  once  the  envy  and  th 
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dal  of  all  the  Ijniit^  vhu  luive  to  pro" 
eeed  upon  Uielr  ten  toes,  we  wot  not 
the  existence.  Mr  Bill  Wright,  the 
Uaker,  the  ru&pected,  respectable,  in- 
fluential, Iwent  V  per  cent  Wright,  in 
Lundon  is  merely  a  liccn^- dealer  in 
muuev ;  he  visits  at  Camberwell  Hill, 
ur  ilauiustefld  Ueatli,  or  wherever 
uther  iraaesinen  of  hid  clau  delight  to 
dwell ;  hid  wife  and  daughters  patro- 
nize the  Polish  balls,  and  Mr  Bill 
Wright,  jiin^  sports  a  stall  at  the 
(English)  opera ;  we  are  not  overdone 
by  Mr  Bill  Wright,  overcome  by  Mrs 
ma  Wright,  or  the  Misses  llill  Wright, 
our  overcrowed  by  Mr  Bill  Wright 
the  younger :  in  a  word,  we  don*t  care 
a  crojised  cheque  for  the  whole  Bill 
Wri^htish  connexion. 

What  are  carriage*,  or  carriage- 
keeping  people  in  London  If  It  is  not 
here,  as  in  the  provinces,  by  their  car- 
ris{^es  shall  you  know  them ;  on  the 
coatrar}-,  the  carriage  of  a  duchess  is 
boly  distinguishable  from  that  of  a 
jarreutL,  by  tlie  superior  cxpensive- 
oeii  and  vulgarity  of  the  latter. 

The  vulgarity  of  ostentatious  wealth 
with  us,  defeats  the  end  it  aims  at. 
That  expense  whicli  is  lavished  to  im- 
press us  with  awe  and  admiration, 
wnes  only  as  a  provocative  to  laugh- 
ter, and  inducement  to  eontemi)t; 
■here  great  wealth  and  good  taste  go 
togirther,  we  at  once  recognize  the  har- 
Dunious  adaptation  of  means  and  ends ; 
There  they  do  not,  uU  extrinsic  and 
adrentitiotts  expenditure  availeth  its 
diibursers  notliing. 

What  animal  on  earth  was  ever  so 
uhunianiy  preposterous  as  a  lord 
osyor's  footman,  and  yet  it  takes 
liz^  guineas,  at  the  least,  to  make  that 
poor  lick-plate  a  common  laughing- 
Mock? 

No,  sir ;  in  London  we  see  into,  and 
Me* through,  all  sorts  of  pretension: 
the  pretension  of  wealth  or  rank,  what- 
ever kind  of  quackery  and  imposture. 
tt'beD  I  say  we^  I  siMsak  of  the  vast 
Boltitudes  iurming  die  educated,  dis- 
oriminating,  and  thinking  classes  of 
London  life.  We  pass  on  to  what  a 
Bian  iv,  over  who  he  b,  and  what  he 
Mas ;  and,  with  one  of  the  most  acou- 
zato  observers  of  human  character  and 
nature  to  whom  a  man  of  the  world 
•MT  sat  for  fats  portrait — ^the  inimita- 
ble La  Bniyere — when  offended  with 
the  hoUow  extravagance  of  vulgar 
ricfaea,  we  exclaim — ^  Tu  te  tpompeij 


ce  If  rand  nooibre  de  coquins  qui  te  9ui- 
vent,  et  ces  six  bites  qui  te  trainentj  tu 
peiiaes  qu'an  t'en  estiine  dacantage :  ou 
ecarte  tout  cet  aitirail  qui  fest  etranger, 
pour  pcntircr  Jiusq^a  toi  qui  n^es  quun 

fair 

In  London,  every  man  is  responsible 
foi*  himself,  and  his  position  is  the 
consequence  of  his  conduct.  If  a  great 
author,  for  example,  or  artist,  or  poli- 
tician, should  choose  to  outrage  the 
established  rules  of  society  in  any  es- 
sential particular,  he  is  neglected  and 
even  shunned  in  his  private,  though 
he  may  be  admired  and  lauded  in  liis 
public  capacity.  Society  marks  the 
line  between  the  public  and  the  ifovi(d 
man ;  and  this  line  no  eminence,  not 
even  tliat  of  premier  minister  of  Eng- 
land, will  enable  a  public  man  to  con- 
found. 

Wherever  you  arc  invited  in  Lon- 
don to  be  introduced  to  a  great  man, 
by  any  of  his  parasites  or  haugers-on, 
you  may  be  assured  that  your  great 
man  is  no  such  tiling ;  you  may  make 
up  your  mind  to  be  presented  to  some 
quack,  some  hollow-skulled  fellow, 
who  makes  up  by  little  arts,  small  tac- 
tics, and  every  variety  of  puff,  for  the 
want  of  that  inherent  excellence  which 
will  enable  him  to  stand  alone.  These 
gentlemen  form  the  Cockney  school 
proper  of  art,  literature,  the  drama, 
every  thing ;  and  they  go  about  seek- 
ing praise,  as  a  goatsucker  hunts  in- 
sects, with  their  mouths  wide  open; 
tliey  pursue  their  prey  in  troops,  like 
jackaJs,  and  like  them,  utter  at  ail 
times  a  melanclioly,  complaining  howl ; 
they  imagine  that  the  world  is  in  a 
conspiracy  not  to  admire  them,  and 
they  would  bring  an  action  against  the 
world  if  they  could.  But  as  that  is 
impossible,  tliey  are  content  to  rail 
against  the  world  in  good  set  terms ; 
iiiey  are  always  puffing  in  the  papers, 
■but  in  a  side- winded  way,  yet  you  can 
trace  tliem  always  at  work,'  through  the 
daily,  weekly,  monthly  periodicals,  in 
desperate  exertion  to  attract  public 
attention.  They  have  at  their  head  one 
sublime  genius,  whom  they  swear  by, 
and  they  admire  him  the  more,  the 
more  Incomprehensible  and  oracular 
he  appears  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

These  are  the  men  who  cultivate  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  forehead,  and  are 
deeply  versed  in  the  effective  display 
of  depending  ringlets  and  ornamental 
whiskers;  they  dress  in  black,  with 
white  chokers,  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
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find  a  lot  of  them  at  evening  parties 
of  the  middling  sort  of  doctors,  or  the 
better  class  of  boarding-houses. 

This  class  numbers  not  merely  lite- 
rary men,  but  actors,  artists,  adventu- 
ring politicians,  small  scientifics,  and 
a  thousand  others,  who  have  not  energy 
or  endurance  to  work  their  way  in 
solitary  labour,  or  who  feel  that  they 
do  not  possess  the  power  to  g^  alone. 

Pubhc  men  in  London  appear  naked 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion;  laced 
coals,  ribands,  embroidery,  titles,  avail 
nothing,  because  these  things  are  com- 
mon, and  have  the  common  fate  of 
common  things,  to  be  cheaply  esti- 
mated. The  eye  is  satiated  with  them, 
they  come  like  shadows,  so  depart; 
but  they  do  not  feed  the  eye  of  the 
mind;  the  understanding  is  not  the 
better  for  such  gingerbread;  we  are 
compelled  to  look  out  for  some  more 
substantial  nutriment,  and  we  try  the 
inward  man,  and  test  his  capacity. 
Instead  of  measuring  his  bumps,  like  a 
landsurveyor,  we  dissect  his  brain, 
like  an  anatomist;  we  estimate  him, 
whether  he  be  high  or  low,  in  what- 
ever department  of  life,  not  by  what 
he  says  he  can  do,  or  means  to  do,  but 
by  what  he  has  done.  By  this  test  is 
every  man  of  talent  tried  in  London ; 
this  is  Ilia  grand,  his  formal  difficulty, 
to  get  the  opportunity  of  showing  what 
he  can  do,  of  being  put  Into  circula- 
tion, of  having  the  chance  of  being 
tested,  like  a  shilling,  by  the  ring  of 
the  customer  and  the  bite  of  the  cri- 
tic ;  for  the  opportunity,  the  chance  to 
edge  in,  the  chink  to  wedge  in,  the 
purcluue  whereon  to  work  the  length 
of  his  lever,  he  must  be  ever  on  the 
watch ;  ^r  the  sunshine  blink  of  en- 
couragement, the  April  shower  of 
praise,  he  must  await  the  long  winter 
of  '^  hope  deferred  *  passing  away.  Pa- 
tience, the  courage  of  the  man  of  ta- 
lent, he  must  exert  for  many  a  dreary 
and  unrewarded  day ;  he  must  see  the 
quack  and  the  pretender  lead  an  undis- 
ceming  public  by  the  nose,  and  say 
nothing ;  nor  must  he  exult  when  the 
too-long  enduring  public  at  length 
kicks  the  pretender  and  the  quack 
into  deserved  oblivion.  From  many  a 
door  that  will  hereafter  gladly  open  for 
him,  he  must  be  content  to  be  pre- 
sently turned  away.  Many  a  scanty 
meal,  many  a  lonely  and  unfriended 
evening,  in  this  vast  wilderness,  must 
he  pass  in  trying  on  his  armour,  and 
preparing  himself  for  th^  fight  that  he 


still  believes  wM  coma^  and  i 
his  spirit,  strong  within  him,  i 
he  must  conquer.  While  th 
yet  shrouds  hitn  he  must  lab 
with  patient,  and  happily  for 
with  religious  hope,  he  watch 
faint  glimmerings  of  the  dawni 
for  his  day,  if  he  is  worthy  U 
it,  will  come,  and  he  will  yet  be 
pensed  **  by  that  time  and 
which  happeneth  to  ail."  An 
heart  fails  him,  and  his  cowai 
turns  to  flee,  often  as  he  sita, 
in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber, 
remembrance  of  the  early  stru 
the  immortals  shume  that  cow; 
rit.  The  shade  of  the  sturdy  J 
hungering,  dinuerless,  will  mi 
proach  him  for  sinking  thus 
theiUs  that  the  ''  scholar  s  life 
The  kindly-hearted,  amiablt 
smith,  pursued  to  the  gates  of 
by  a  mercenary  wretch  who 
upon  the  produce  of  that  love) 
smiling  upon  him,  will  bid  hi 
good  cheer.  A  thousand  nan 
fondly  live  in  the  remembranc 
hearts,  will  he  coi^ure  up,  and 
tell  the  same  story  of  early  w. 
long  neglect,  and  lonely  friend, 
Then  will  he  reproach  himself, 
'*  What  am  I,  that  I  should  q 
fore  the  misery  that  broke  n< 
like  these  ?  What  am  I,  that '. 
be  exempt  from  the  earthly  fat 
immortals  ?  '* 

Nor  marvel,  then,  that  m 
have  passed  the  tiery  ordeal, 
power  has  been  tried  and  nc 
wanting,  whose  nights  of  pr 
difficulty,  and  despair  are  pi 
with  whom  it  is  now  noon, 
come  forth,  with  deportment 
and  subdued,  exempt  from  the 
assumption  of  vulgar  minds,  ai 
yet  more  vulgar  hostihties  aiid 
ships :  that  such  men  as  C 
and  liogers,  and  a  thousand  o 
every  department  of  life  and 
should  partake  of  that  quic 
manner,  that  modesty  of  depi 
that  compassion  for  tlie  unfom 
their  class,  that  unselllsh  adi 
for  men  who,  successful,  have  < 
success,  that  abomination  oi 
coteries,  and  conversazionSsy 
the  littleness  of  inferior  fry :  tl 
men  should  have  parasites,  and 
ers,  and  hangers-on ;  or  that,8i] 
like  themselves  are  few  and 
twcen,  they  should  live  for  ftl 

)»uch  men  ftlone. 
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But  thou,  O  Vanity !  thou  curse,  thou 
shame,  thou  bid,  with  what  tides  of 
pteado  talent  hast  thou  not  filled  this 
ambitious  town?    Ass,  dolt,  miscal- 
eobtor,  quack,  pretender,  how  many 
luut  thou  befooled,  thou  father  of  mul- 
tifiurious  fools  ?    Serpent,  tempter,  evil 
one,  bow  many   hast   thou    seduced 
from  the  plough  tail,  the  carpenter's 
bench,   the  8cboolmaster*s  desk,   the 
niral  scene,  to  pluoge  them  into  mi- 
sery and  contempt  in  this,  the  abiding^ 
place  of  their  betters,  thou  unhanged 
cheat?     Hence  the  querulous  piping 
against  the  world  and  the  times,  and 
the  neglect  of  genius,  and  appeals  to 
posterity,  and  damnation  of  managers, 
poblishers,    and    the    public;    hence 
eiiqiies,and  claqueurs^  and  coteries,  and 
the  would-if-1-could-be  aristocracy  of 
letters;  hence  bickerings,  quarellings, 
bckbitings,  slanderings,  and  recipro- 
eityof  contempt;  hence  the  impossi- 
bility of  literary  union,  and  the  abso- 
hte  necessity  imposed  upon  the  great 
aames  of  our  time  of  shunning,  like  a 
pestilence,  the  hordes  of  vanity-  struck 
iadiTiduals  who  would  tear  the  coats 
off  their  backs,  in  desperate  adherence 
to  the  skirts.     Thou,  too,  O  Vanity  1 
irt  responsible   for  greater  evils : — 
Time  mbspent,  industry  misdirected, 
labour  unrequited,  because  uselessly  or 
impnuiently  applied  :  poverty  and  iso- 
Istioo,  families   left  unprovided    for, 
pensions,  solicitations,  patrons,  mean- 
Qenes,  subscriptions ! 

Trae  talent,   on  the  contrary,   in 
London,  meets  its  reward,  if  it  lives  to 
be  rewarded ;  but  it  has,  of  its  own 
right,  no  tocieU  pre-eminence,  nor  is 
it  set  above  or  below  any  of  the  other 
I      vistocracies,  in  what  we  may  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  its  private  life.   In 
this,  as  in  all  other  our  aristocracies, 
Ben  are  regarded  not  as  of  their  set, 
hot  as  of  themselves :  they  are  indict' 
inaUif  admired,  not  worshipped  as  a 
ooogregation :  their  social  influence  is 
Aot  aggregated,  though  their  public 
inflaence  may  be.     When  a  man,  of 
whatever  class,  leaves  Ids  closet,  he  is 
expected  to  meet  society  upon  equal 
terms :  the  scholar,  the  man  of  rank, 
the  politician,   the  millionaire^  must 
merge  in  the  gentleman :  if  he  chooses 
to  individualize  his  aristocracy  in  his 
own  person,  he  must  do  so  at  home, 
fofr  it  will  not  be  understood  or  sub- 
mitted to  any  where  else. 

The  rewards  of  intellectual  labour 
applied  to  purposes  of  remote,  or  not 
vuL.  tni.  NO.  cccKxi:;. 
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immediately  appreciable  usefulness,  as 
in  social  literature,  and  the  loftier 
branches  of  the  fine  arts,  are,  with  us, 
so  few,  as  hardly  to  be  worth  mention- 
ing, and  pity  *tis  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  law,  the  church,  the  army,  and 
the  faculty  of  physic,  have  not  only 
their  fair  and  legitimate  remuneration 
for  independent  labour,  but  they  have 
their  several  prizes,  to  which  all  who 
excel,  may  confidently  look  forward 
when  the  time  of  weariness  and  exhaus- 
tion shall  come ;  when  the  pressure  of 
years  shall  slacken  exertion,  and  dimi- 
nished vigour  crave  some  haven  of  re- 
pose, or,  at  the  least,  some  mitigated 
toil,  with  greater  security  of  income: 
some  place  of  honour  with  repose — 
the  ambition  of  declining  years.  The 
influence  of  the  great  prize  of  the  law, 
the  church,  and  other  professions  in 
this  country,  has  often  been  insisted 
upon  with  great  reason :  it  has  been 
said,  and  truly  said,  that  not  only  do 
these  prizes  reward  merit  already 
passed  through  its  probationary  stages, 
but  serve  as  inducements  to  all  who 
are  pursuing  the  same  career.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  example  of  the  prize- 
holder,  as  the  prizcy  that  stimulates 
men  onward  ana  upward  :  without  the 
hope  of  reaching  one  of  those  comfort- 
able stations,  hope  would  be  extin- 
guished, talent  lie  fallow,  energy  be 
limited  to  the  mere  attainment  of  sub- 
sistence ;  great  things  would  not  be 
done,  or  attempted,  and  we  would 
behold  only  a  dreary  level  of  indiscri- 
minate mediocrity.  If  this  be  true  of 
professions,  in  which,  after  a  season 
of  severe  study,  a  term  of  probation, 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  early  life 
sustains  the  professor,  with  added  ex- 
perience of  every  day,  throughout  the 
rest  of  his  career,  with  how  much  more 
force  will  it  apply  to  professions  or 
pursuits,  in  which  the  mind  is  per- 
petually on  the  rack  to  produce  novel- 
ties, and  in  which  it  is  considered 
derogatory  to  a  man  to  reproduce  his 
own  ideas,  copy  his  own  pictures,  or 
multiply,  after  the  same  model,  a  va- 
riety of  characters  and  figures ! 

A  few  years  of  hard  reading,  con- 
stant attention  in  the  chambers  of  the 
conveyancer,  the  equity  draftsman, 
the  pleader,  and  a  few  years  more  of 
that  disinterested  observance  of  the 
practice  of  the  courts,  which  is  liber- 
ally afforded  to  every  young  barrister, 
and  indeed  which  many  enjoy  through- 
out life,  and  he  is  competent,  with 
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moderate  talent,  to  protect  the  interests     the  prize  of  the  great  artbt,  wlu 


of  his  client,  and  with  moderate  mental 
labour  to  make  a  respectable  figure  in 
his  profession.  In  like  manner,  fou^ 
or  five  years  se<iulou9  attendance  on 
lectures,  dissections,  and  practice  of 
the  hospitals,  enables  your  physician 
to  see  how  little  remedial  power  exists 
in  his  boasted  art;  knowing  this,  he 
feels  pulses,  and  orders  a  recognized 
routine  of  draughts  and  pills  with  the 
formality  which  make?  the  great  secret 
of  his  profession.  When  the  patient 
dies,  nature,  of  course,  bears  the 
blame ;  and  when  nature,  happily  un- 
interfered  with,  recovers  his  patient, 
the  doctor  stands  on  tintoe.  Ilence- 
forward  his  success  is  aetermined  by 
other  than  medical  sciences :  a  pill- 
box and  pair,  a  good  house  in  some 
recognized  locality,  Sunday  dinners,  a 
bit  of  a  book,  ffrand  power  of  head* 
shaking,  shoulder  •  shrugging,  bam- 
boozling weak-minded  men  and  women, 
and,  if  possible,  a  religious  connexion. 

For  the  clergyman,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  be  orthodox, 
humble,  and  pious ;  that  he  should  on 
no  occasion,  right  or  wrong",  set  him- 
self in  oppo<«ition  to  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors ;  that  he  should  preach  un- 
pretending sermons;  that  he  should 
never  make  Jokes,  nor  understand  the 
Jokes  of  another:  this  is  all  that  he 
wants  to  get  on  respectably.  If  he  is 
ambitious,  and  wishes  one  of  the  gjeat 
prizes,  he  must  have*  been  a  free- 
thinking  reviewer,  have  written  pam- 
phlets, or  made  a  fuss  about  the  Greek 
particle,  or,  what  will  avail  him  more 
than  all,  have  been  tutor  to  a  minister 
of  state. 

Thus  you  perceive,  for  men  whose 
education  is  intellectual^  but  whose 
practice  is  more  or  less  mechanical^ 
you  have  many  great,  intermediate, 
and  little  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life; 
but  where,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
prizes  for  the  historian,  transmitting 
to  posterity  the  events,  and  men,  and 
times  long  since  past ;  where  the  prize 
of  the  analyst  of  mind,  of  the  drama- 


not  employed  himself  makiDg  fM4 
hire,  but  who  has  worked  in  ionel 
and  isolation,  living,  like  Barry, 
raw  apples  and  cold  water,  tha 
might  bequeath  to  his  country 
memorial  worthy  the  age  in  whii 
lived,  and  the  art/cir  which  he  li 
For  these  men,  and  such  as  them 
no  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life ;  a  g 
ful  country  sets  apart  for  thei 
places  where  they  can  retire  ii 
mil  enjoyment  of  their  fame; 
demned  to  labour  for  their  breac 
in  a  dull  mechanical  routine  of 
fessional,  official,  or  businen 
duties,  but  in  the  most  severe, 
wearing  of  all  labour,  the  laho 
the  brain^  they  end  where  they  b 
With  struggling  they  begin  ufc, 
struggling  they  make  their  way  ii 
with  struggling  they  end  life ;  po 
drives  away  friends,  and  reput 
multiplies  enemies.  The  man  i 
thoughts  will  become  the  tluy 
of  our  children,  whose  minds  w 
reflected  in  the  mirror  of  hit  \ 
who  will  store  in  their  memor{< 
household  words,  and  carry  his  Ic 
in  their  hearts,  dies  not  unwilli 
for  he  has  nothing  in  life  to  loo] 
ward  to;  closes  with  indifierenc 
eyes  on  a  prospect  where  no  gle 
hope  sheds  its  sunlight  on  the  b 
epirit ;  he  dies,  is  borne  by  a  few 
ble  friends  to  a  lowly  sepulchn 
the  newspapers  of  some  daya 
give  us  the  following  paragraph : 
"  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to 

that  Dr ,  or ,  Esc 

the  case  may  be^  died,  on  Sati 
last,  at  his  lodgings  two  pur 
in  Back  Place,  Pimlico,  (or)  o 
cottage  (a  miserable  cabin  whc 
retired  to  die)  at  Kingston-i 
Thames.  It  is  our  melancholy 
to  inform  our  readers  that  this  l 
gifted  and  amiable  man,  who  I 
many  years  delighted  and  improv< 
town,  and  who  was  a  roost  stre 


supporter  of  the  (Radical  or  C« 

vative)  cause,  (it  is  fiecexsary  \ 

tic,  the  epic,  or  the  lyric  poet,  the  es-     forth  this  miserable  statement  to  a\ 

the  grafitttde  of/action  towards  t'i 
mily  of  the  dead^)  has  left  a  rising 
ly  totally  unprovided  for.  W'e  are 
ned  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  alii 
this  distressing  circumstance,  in 
to  enlist  the  sympathies,  &c.  hi 
short,  to  get  up  a  subscription),^ 

We  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  t 
derstand  why  the  aboye  adyertlM 


sayist,  and  all  whose  works  arc  likely 
to  become  the  classics  of  future  times'^ 
where  the  prize  of  the  public  journal- 
ist, who  points  the  direction  of  public 
opinion,  and,  himself  without  place, 
station,  or  even  name,  teaches  Govern- 
ments their  duty,  and  prevents  Minis- 
ters of  State  becoming,  by  hardihood 
or  ignorance,  intolerable  evils ;  where 
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sfaoald  be  kept  BUfeotvped,  to  be  io* 
serted  with  only  tiie  interpolation  of 
4  ime  and  date,  when  any  man  dies  who 
aas  devoted  himself  to  pursuits  of  a 
purely  intellectual  character.  Nor  are 
we  unable  to  discover  in  the  melan- 
choly, and,  as  it  would  seem,  una- 
voidable fates  of  such  men,  substantial 
grounds  of  that  diversion  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  talent  to  the  pursuit  of  pro- 
fessional distinction,  accompanied  by 
profit,  of  which  our  literature,  art,  and 
science  are  now  suffering,  and  will 
continue  to  suffer,  the  consequences. 

In  a  highly  artificial  state  of  society, 
where  a  command,  not  merely  of  the 
essential jt,  but  of  some  of  the  super- 
fluities of  life  are  requisite  as  passports 
to  society,  no  man  will  willingly  de« 
TQte  himself  to  pursuits  which  will 
lender  him  an  outlaw,  and  his  family 
dependent  on  the  tardy  gratitude  of 
in  indifferent  world.     The  stimulus  of 
fsme  will  be  inadequate  to  maintain 
the  energies  even  of  great  minds,  in  a 
contest  of    which    the  victories    are 
vresths  of  barren  bays.    Nor  will  any 
Din  willingly  consume  the  morning 


of  his  days  in  amassing  intellectual 
treasures  for  posterity,  when  his 
contemporaries  behold  him  dimming 
with  unavailing  tears  his  twilight 
of  existence,  and  dying  with  the  worse^ 
than  deadly  pang,  the  consciousness 
that  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest 
to  his  heart  must  eat  the  bread  of 
charity.  Nor  is  it  quite  clear  to  our 
apprehension,  that  the  prevalent  sys- 
tem of  providing  for  merely  intellec- 
tual men,  by  a  State  annuity  or  pen- 
sion, is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  : 
it  is  hard  that  the  pensioned  aristocracy 
of  talent  should  be  exposed  to  the 
taunt  of  receiving  the  means  of  their 
subsistence  from  this  or  that  minister, 
upon  suppositions  of  this  or  that 
ministerial  assistance  which,  whether 
true  or  false,  cannot  fail  to  derogate 
from  that  independent  dignity  of  mind 
which  is  never  extinguished  in  the 
breast  of  the  true  aristocrat  of  talent, 
save  by  unavailing  struggles,  long-con- 
tinued, with  the  unkindness  of  fortune. 
We  wish  the  aristocracy  of  power  to 
think  over  this,  and  so  very  heartily 
bid  them  farewell. 


THE  LOST  LAMB. 


Bt  Delta. 


A  sBEPHSRn  laid  upon  his  bed. 
With  many  a  sigh,  his  aching  head. 
For  him— his  favourite  boy— on  whom 
Had  fallen  death,  a  sudden  doom. 
**  But  yesterday,**  with  sobs  he  cried, 
«<  Thou  wert,  with  sweet  looks,  at  my  tide, 
Life*8  loveliest  blossom,  and  to-day. 
Woes  me !  thou  liest  a  thing  of  clay  ! 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone ; 
It  cannot  be,  that  now,  alone, 
A  grey-hur*d  man  on  earth  am  I, 
Whilst  thou  within  its  bosom  He  ? 
Methinks  I  see  thee  smiling  there. 
With  beaming  eyes,  and  sunny  hair. 
As  thou  were  wont,  when  fondling  me. 
To  clasp  my  neck  from  offmv  kneel 
Was  it  thy  voice  ?    Again,  oh  speak. 
My  boy,  or  else  my  heart  will  break !  ** 

Each  adding  to  that  father's  woes, 
A  thousand  bygone  scenes  arose ; 
At  home — a- field — each  with  its  joy. 
Each  with  its  smile — and  all  his  boy  I 
Now  8 weird  his  proud  rebellious  breast. 
With  darkness  and  with  doubt  opprest ; 
Now  sank  despondent,  while  amain 
Unnernog  tears  fell  down  like  rain : 
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Air— air — he  breathed,  yet  wanted  breath- 
It  was  not  life— it  was  not  death — 
Bnt  the  drear  agonj  between. 
Where  all  is  heard,  and  felt,  and  seen— 
The  wheels  of  action  set  ajar ; 
The  body  with  the  soul  at  war. 
*Twas  vain,  'twas  vain  ;  he  could  not  find 
A  haven  for  his  shipwreck'd  mind ; 
Sleep  shunn*d  his  pillow.     Forth  he  went— 
The  moon  from  midnight's  azure  tent 
Shone  down,  and,  with  serenest  light. 
Flooded  the  windless  plains  of  night ; 
The  lake  in  its  clear  mirror  Bhow*d 
Each  little  star  that  twinkling  glow'd ; 
Aspens,  that  quiver  with  a  breath. 
Were  stirless  in  that  hush  of  death  ; 
The  birds  were  nettled  in  their  bowers ; 
The  dewdrops  glitterd  on  the  flowers ; 
Almost  it  seem'd  as  pitying  Heaven 
A  while  its  sinless  calm  had  given 
To  lower  regions,  lest  despair 
Should  mako  abode  for  ever  there ; 
So  tranquil — so  serene — so  bright — 
Brooded  o*er  earth  the  wings  of  night. 

0*ershadow*d  by  its  ancient  yew. 
His  sheep-cot  met  the  shepherd's  view ; 
And,  placid,  in  that  calm  profound. 
His  silent  flocks  lay  slumbering  round : 
With  flowing  mantle,  by  his  side. 
Sudden,  a  stranger  he  espied^ 
Bland  was  his  visage,  and  his  voice 
Softened  the  heart,  yet  bade  rejoice. — 
"  Why  is  thy  mourning  thus?*'  he  said, 
**  Why  thus  doth  sorrow  bow  thy  head  ? 
Why  faltcreth  thus  thy  faith,  that  so 
Abroad  despairing  thou  dost  go  ? 
As  if  the  God  who  gave  thee  breath. 
Held  not  the  keys  of  life  and  death ! 
When  from  the  flocks  that  feed  about, 
A  single  lamb  thou  choosest  out. 
Is  it  not  that  which  seemeth  best 
That  thou  dost  take,  yet  leave  the  rest  ? 
Yes !  such  thy  wont ;  and,  even  so. 
With  his  choice  little  ones  below 
Doth  the  Good  Shepherd  deal ;  he  breaks 
Their  earthly  bands,  and  homeward  takes. 
Early,  ere  sin  hath  render'd  dim 
The  image  of  the  seraphim  1  ** 

Heart-struck,  the  shepherd  home  return*d ; 
Again  within  his  bosom  burn*d 
The  light  of  faith  ;  and,  from  that  day. 
He  trode  serene  life's  onward  way. 
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It  is  pleisant  to  find  in  some  ez- 
treme,     uocompromisiDg,    eccentric 
▼ork»  written  for  the  complete  rcDo- 
Tition  of  man,  a  new  establishment  of 
truth,  little  else,  after  all  its  tempest 
of  tboaght  has  swept  over  the  mind, 
than  another  confirmation  of  old,  and 
loDg-settled.    and  temperate  views. 
Oar  sober  philosophy,  like  some  fami- 
liar landscape  seen  after  a  thunder 
storm,  comes  out  but  the  more  dis- 
tinct, the  brighter,  and  the  more  tran- 
quil, for  the  bnrsting  cloud  and  the 
wiodj  tumult  that  had  passed  over  its 
surface.     Some  such  experience  have 
we  just  had.     Our  Conservative  prin- 
ciples, our  calm  and  patient  manner 
of  viewing  things,  have  rarely  receiv- 
ed a  stronger  corroboration  than  from 
the  perusal  of  the  extraordinary  work 
of  M.  Comte— a  work  written^  assur- 
edly, for  no  such  comfortable  purpose, 
bat  for  the  express  object  (so  far  as 
ve  can  at  present  state  it  to  our  read- 
ers) of  re  -  organizing  political  so- 
ciety, by  means  of  an  intellectual  re- 
ibrmation  amongst  political  thinkers. 

We  would  not  be  thought  to  throw . 
an  idle  sneer  at  those  generous  hopes 
«f  the  future  destiny  of  society  which 
luve  animated  some  of  the  noblest 
and  most  vigorous  minds.     It  is  no 
part  of  a  Conservative  philosophy  to 
doabt  on  the  broad  question  of  the 
farther  and  continuous  improvement 
<>f  mankind.    Nor  will  the  perusal  of 
M.  Comte*s  work  indnce,  or  permit^ 
inch  a  doubt.     But  while  he  leaves 
▼ith  his  reader  a  strong  impression 
of  the  unceasing  development  of  social 
man,  he  leaves  a  stUl  stronger  impres- 
sbn  of  the  futile  or  mischievous  ef- 
forts of  those — himself  amongst  the 
itnmber— who   are   thrusting   them- 
selves forward  as  the  peculiar  and  ex- 
dnsive  advocates  of  progress  and  im« 
provement.     He  exnibits  himself  in 
the  attitude  of  an  innovator,  as  power- 
less in  effect  as  he  is  daring  in  de- 
sign; whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he 
d«ds  a  crashing  blow  (as  upon  rival 
nuchinators)  on  that  malignant  party 
in  Eoropean  politics,  whether  it  call 
itself  liberal  or  of  the  movement, 
whose  most  distinct  aim  seems  to  be 


to  unloose  men  from  the  bonds  of 
civil  government.  We,  too,  believe  in 
the  silent,  irresistible  progress  of  hu- 
man society,  but  we  believe  also  that 
he  is  best  working  for  posterity,  as 
well  as  for  the  welfare  of  his  contem-* 
poraries,  who  promotes  order  and 
tranquil  effort  in  his  own  generation, 
by  means  of  those  elements  of  order 
which  his  own  generation  supplies. 

That  which  distinguishes  M.  Comte*s 
work  from  all  other  courses  of  philo- 
sophy, or  treatises  upon  science,  is  the 
attempt  to  reduce  to  the  scientific  tnc" 
ihod  of  cogitation  the  affairs  of  human 
society — morality,  politics ;  in  short,  all 
those  general  topics  which  occupy  our 
solitary  and  perplexed  meditation,  or 
sustain  the  incessant  strife  of  contro- 
versy.    These  are  to  constitute  anew 
science,  to  be  called  Social  P/iysicif  or 
Sociology,     To  apply  the  Baconian, 
or,  as  it  is  here  called,  the  positive 
method,  to  man  in  all  phases  of  his 
existence — to  introduce  the  same  fixed, 
indissoluble,  imperturbable  order  in 
our  ideas  of  morals,  politics,  and  his- 
tory, that  we  attain  in  astronomy  and 
mechanics,  is  the  bold  object  of  his 
labours.     He  does  not  here  set  forth 
a  model  of  human  society  based  on 
scientific  conclusions;  something   of 
this  kind  is  promised  us  in  a  future 
work ;  in  the  present  undertaking  he 
is  especially  anxious  to  compel  us  to 
think  on  all  such  topics  in  the  scienti- 
fic method,  and  in  no  other.     For  be 
it  known,  that  science  is  not  only  weak 
in  herself,  and  has  been  hitherto  in- 
competent to  the  task  of  unravelling 
the  complicate  proceedings  of  humani- 
ty, but  she  has  also  a  great  rival  in 
the  form  of  a  theoiogic  method,  where* 
in  the  mind  seeks  a  solution  for  its 
difficulties  in  a  power  above  nature. 
The  human  being  has  contracted  an 
inveterate  habit  of  viewing  itself  as 
standing  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  a 
supreme  Architect  and  Governor  of 
the  world — a  habit  which  in  manv 
ways,  direct  and  indirect,  interferes,  it 
seems,  with  the  application  of  the  po- 
sitive method.      This  habit  is  to  be 
corrected  ;   such   supreme  Architect 
and  Governor  is  to  be  dismissed  from 
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the  imagination  of  men ;  science  is  to  ingly  conspicuous.   The  work  extends 

supply  the  sole  mode  of  thought,  and  to  six  volumes,  some  of  them  of  un- 

humaoity  to  be  its  only  object.  usually  large  capacity ;  and  by  the  time 

We  have  called  M.  Comte*s  an  ex-  we  arrive  at  the  last  and  most  bulky, 

traordinary  book,  and  this  is  an  epi-  the  style,  for  its  languor,  its  repeU- 

thet  which  our  readers   are   already  tions,  Us  prolixity,  has  become  into- 

fully  prepared  to  apply.  But  the  book,  lerable. 

in  our  judgment,  is  extraordinary  in  Of  a  work  of  this  description,  dis* 
more  senes  than  one.     It  is  as  re-  tinguished  by  such  bold  features,  re- 
markable for  the  great  mental  energy  roarkable  for  originality  and  subtlety, 
it  displays,  for  its  originality  and  oc-  as  well  as  for  surprising  hardihood 
casional  profundity  of  thought,  as  it  and  eccentricity  of  thought,  and  bear- 
is  for  the  astounding  conclusions  to  ing  on  its  surface  a  manner  of  expos!* 
which  it  would  conduct  us,  for  its  tion  by  no  means  attractive,  we  ima- 
bold  paradoxes^  and  for  what  we  can  gine  that   our   readers  will  not  be 
designate  no  otherwise  than  its  egre-  indisposed   to   receive  some  notice, 
gious  errors.     As  a  discipline  of  the  Its  errors— supposing  we  are  capable 
mind,  so  far  as  a  full  appreciation  is  of  coping  with  them— are  worthy  of 
concerned  of  the  scientific  method,  it  refutation.     Moreover*  as    we    have 
cannot  be  read  without  signal  advan-  hinted,  the  impression  it  conreys  is, 
tage.    The  book  is  altogether  an  ano-  in  relation  to  politics,  eminently  Con- 
maly ;' exhibiting  the  strangest  mix-  servative;    for,  besides  that  he  has 
ture  that  ever  mortal  work  betrayed  exposed,  with    peculiar  vigour,  the 
of  manifold  blunder  and  great  Intel-  utter  inadequacy  of  the  movement,  or 
lectual  power.     The  man  thinks  at  liberal  party,  to  preside  over  the  orga- 
times  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  nization  of  society,  there  is  nothing 
Neither  does  he  fail,  as  we  have  al-  more  calculated  to  render  us  content 
ready  gathered,  in  the  rebellious  and  with  an  empirical  condition  of  toler- 
destructive    propensities    for    which  able  well-being,  than  the  exhibition 
giants  have  been  of  old  renowned,  (and  such,  we  think,  is  here  presented 
Fable  tells  us  how  they  could  have  to  us)  of  a  strong  mind  palpably  at 
no  gods  to  reign  over  them,  and  how  «  fault  in  its  attempt  to  substitute,  ont 
they  threatened  to  drive  Jupiter  him-  of  its  own  theory  of  man,  a  better 
self  from  the  skies.     Our  intellectual  foundation  for  the  social  structure  than 
representative  of  the  race  nourishes  is  afforded  by  the  existing  unphiloso- 
designs  of  equal  temerity.     Like  his  phical    medley    of  human    thought, 
earth-born  predecessors,  his  rage,  we  Upon  that  portion  of  the  Court  de 
may  be  sure,  will  be  equally  vain.  PAUosophie  Positive  which  treats  of 
No  thunder  will  be  heard,  neither  will  the  sciences  usually  so  called,  we  de 
the  hills  move  to  overwhelm  him ;  but  not  intend  to  enter,  nor  do  the  general 
in  due  course  of  time  he  will  lie  down,  remarks  we  make  apply  to  it.     Our 
and  be  covered  up  with  his  own  earth,  limited  object  is  to  place  our  reader  at 
and  the  heavens  will  be  as  bright  and  the  point  of  view  which   M.  Comte 
stable  as  before,  and  still  the  abode  of  takes  in  his  new  science  of  Sociology; 
the  same  unassailable  Power.  and  to  do  this  with  any  justice  to  him 

For  the  slj/le  of  M.  Comte*s  work,  or  to  ourselves,  in  the  space  we  can 
it  is  not  commendable.  The  philoso-  allot  to  the  subject,  will  be  a  task  of 
phical  writers  of  his  country  are  in  sufficient  difficulty, 
general  so  distinguished  for  excellence  And  first,  as  to  the  title  of  the  work, 
in  this  particular,  their  exposition  of  Philotophie  Positive,  which  has,  per- 
thought  is  so  remarkably  felicitons,  haps,  all  this  while  been  perplexing 
that  a  failure  in  a  Frenchman  in  the  the  reader.  The  reasons  which  in- 
mere  art  of  writing,  appears  almost  as  duced  M.  Comte  to  adopt  it»  shall  be 
great  an  anomaly  as  any  of  the  others  given  in  his  own  words ;  they  could 
which  characterize  this  production,  not  have  been  appreciated  until  some 
During  the  earlier  volumes,  which  are  general  notion  had  been  given  of  the 
occupied  with  a  review  of  the  recog-  object  he  had  in  view, 
nised  branches  of  science,  the  vices  of  «  There  is  doubtleis,"  he  wts,  in  his 
style  are  kept  within  bounds;  but  Amrtistement,  "a  dose  resemblance  be- 
after  he  has  entered  on  what  is  the  tween  my  Philosophie  Positive,  and  what 
great  subject  of  all  his  lucubrations,  the  EDglUh,  especially  since  the  day*  of 
his  social  physics^  they  grow  distresa-  Newtoa,  mderstaad  liy  Natural  Philoso^ 
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phf.  Bat  I  would  aol  Adopt  thU  laet 
exprtMiMi,  uiy  mora  than  that  of  Philo* 
9opky  0/  ik$  ScUnees,  which  woald  hart 
p*rbaps  b«cn  still  more  precise,  becauss 
neither  of  these  has  yet  been  extended  to 
all  orders  of  pheoomena ;  whilst  PhilosO" 
pkvs  Ponthe,  in  which  1  comprehend  tho 
siotly  of  the  social  phenomena,  as  well  as 
all  ocherSy  designs  a  uniform  manner  of 
reasoning  applicable  to  all  subjects  on  which 
the  hamaa  mind  can  be  exerted.  Besides 
which,  the  expressioo  Natural  PhilosO' 
pky  is  employed  in  England  to  denote  the 
acgrcg^ta  of  the  several  sciences  of  obser- 
TacioOy  considered  even  in  their  most 
minute  details;  whereas,  by  the  title  of 
PkUosophie  Positive,  I  intimate,  with 
regard  to  the  several  positive  sciences,  a 
atudy  of  them  only  in  their  generalities, 
conceiving  them  as  submitted  to  a  uniform 
method,  and  forming  the  different  parts  of 
a  i^eneral  plan  of  research.  The  term 
which  I  hare  been  led  to  construct  is, 
therefore  at  once  more  extended  and  more 
restricted  than  other  denominations,  which 
are  ao  far  similar  that  they  have  reference 
to  the  same  fundamental  class  of  ideas." 

This  very  announcement  of  M. 
Comte**  intention  to  comprehend  in 
his  course  of  natural  philosophy  the 
ttudy  of  the  several  phenomena,  com- 
pda  OS  to  enquire  how  far  these  are 
nt  Buhjecta  for  the  strict  application 
of  the  scientific  method.  We  waive 
the  metaphysical  question  of  the  free 
a^ney  of  man,  and  the  theological 
question  of  the  occasional  interference 
of  the  Difine  Power;  and  presuming^ 
these  to  be  decided  in  a  manner  favour- 
able to  the  project  of  our  Sociologist, 
ve  still  ask  if  it  be  possible  to  make 
of  the  affairs  of  society— legislation 
and  politics,  for  instance — a  depart- 
Bent  of  science? 

The  mere  multiplicity  and  eompli- 
tation  of  facts  in  this  department  of 
enquiry,  have  been  generally  regarded 
as  rendering  such  an  attempt  hopeless, 
lo  any  social  problem  of  importance, 
we  invariably  feel  that  to  embrace  the 
vhole  of  the  circumstances,  with  all 
their  results  and  dependencies,  is  really 
oat  of  our  power;  and  we  are  forced 
to  content  ourselves  with  a  judgment 
formed  on  what  appear  to  us  the  prin- 
eipal  facts.     Thus  arise  those  limited 
truths,   admitting   of  exceptions,  of 
q>ialification>  of  partial  application,  on 
which  we  are  fain  to  rely  in  the  con- 
duct of  human  affairs.    In  framing  his 
Beasoretf  how  often  is  the  statesman, 
or  the  joriatf  made  aware  of  the  utter 
impossibilitv  of  gntLfdiug  them  against 
every  specieB  of  objectiolt,  of  of  Bo 
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constructing  them  that  they  shall  pre- 
sent an  equal  front  on  every  side  I 
How  still  more  keenly  is  the  specula- 
tive politician  made  to  feel,  when  giv. 
lug  in  his  adherence  to  some  great 
line  of  policy,  that  he  cannot  gather 
in  under  his  conclusions  ail  the  politi- 
cal truths  ho  is  master  of!     He  reluc- 
tantly resigns  to  his  opponent  the  pos- 
session,  or  at  least  iho  usufruct,  of  a 
certain   class   of  truths   which  he  is 
obliged  to  postpone  to  others  of  more 
extensive  or  more  urgent  application. 
But  this  multiplicity  and  complica- 
tion of  facts  may  merely  render  the 
ta>k  of  the  Sociologist  extremely  diffi- 
cult, not  impossible ;   and    tho   half 
truths,  and  the  perplexity  of  thought 
above  alluded  to,  may  only  prove  that 
his  scientific  task  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished..    Nothing  is  here  pre- 
sented in  the  nature  of  the  subject  to 
exclude  the  strict  application  of  the 
method.    There  is,  however,  one  essen- 
tial, distinctive  attribute  of  human  so- 
ciety which  constitutes  a  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  so  as  to 
render  impossible  the  same  scientific 
survey  and  appreciation  of  the  social 
phenomena  of  the  world  that  we  may 
expect  to  obtain  of  the  physical.    This 
is  the  gradual  and  incessant  develcpem 
ynent  which  humanity  has  diisplayed, 
and  is  still  displaying.     Who  can  tell 
us  that  that  experience  on    which  a 
fixed  and  positive  theory  of  social  man 
is   to  be  formed,   is  all   before   us  ? 
From  age  to  age  that  experience  is 
enlarging. 

In  all  recognized  branches  of  science 
nature  remains  the  same,  and  continu- 
ally repeats  herself;  she  admits  of  no 
novelty  ;  and  what  appears  new  to  us, 
from  our  late  discovery  of  it,  is  as  old 
as  the  most  palpable  sequence  of 
facts  that,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, catches  the  eye  of  childhood. 
The  new  discovery  may  disturb  our 
theories,  it  disturbs  not  the  condition 
of  things.  All  Is  still  the  same  as  it 
ever  was.  What  we  possessed  of  real 
knowledge  is  real  knowledge  still.  We 
sit  down  before  a  maze  of  things  be- 
wildering enough ;  but  the  vast  me- 
chanism, notwithstanding  all  its  laby- 
rinthian  movements,  is  constant  to 
itself,  and  presents  always  the  same 
problem  to  the  observer.  But  in  this 
department  of  humanity,  in  this  sphere 
of  social  existence,  tlie  case  is  other- 
wise. The  human  being,  with  hand, 
with  intellect,  is  incessantly  at  work — 
has  A  progresiife  movement— ^ov^s 
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from  age  to  age.  He  discoYers*  he 
iovents,  he  speculates ;  his  owo  iDYea- 
tioDS  react  upon  the  inveDtor ;  his  own 
thoughts*  creeds,  speculations^  become 
agents  in  the  scene.  Here  netv  facts 
are  actually  from  time  to  time  starting 
into  existeace ;  new  elements  are  in* 
troduced  into  society,  which  science 
couid  not  have  foreseen  ;  for  if  they 
could  have  been  foreseen,  they  would 
already  have  been  there.  A  new 
creedf  even  a  new  machine,  may  con- 
found the  wisest  of  speculations.  Man 
is,  in  relation  to  the  science  that  would 
survey  society,  a  creator.  In  short, 
that  stability  in  the  order  of  events, 
that  invariable  recurrence  of  the  same 
linked  series,  on  which  science  de- 
pends for  its  very  existence,  here,  in 
some  measure,  fails  us.  In  such  de- 
gree, therefore,  as  humanity  can  be 
described  as  progressive,  or  develop- 
ing itself,  in  such  degree  is  it  an  un- 
tractable  subject  for  the  scientific  me- 
thod. We  have  but  one  world,  but 
one  humanity  before  us,  but  one  speci- 
men of  this  self-developing  creature, 
and  that  perhaps  but  half  grown,  but 
half  developed.  How  can  we  know 
whereabouts  we  are  in  our  course,  and 
what  is  coming  next?  We  want  the 
history  of  some  extinguished  world  in 
which  a  humanity  has  run  its  full 
career;  we  need  to  extend  our  obser- 
Yation  to  other  planets  peopled  with 
similar  but  variously  developed  inhabi- 
tants, in  order  scientifically  to  under- 
stand such  a  race  as  ours. 

What,  for  example,  could  be  more 
safely  stated  as  an  etenal  law  of  so- 
ciety than  that  of  property  ?— a  law 
which  so  justly  governs  all  our  politi- 
cal reasonings,  and  determines  the 
character  of  our  political  measures 
the  most  prospective — a  law  which 
M.  Comte  has  not  failed  himself  to 
designate  as  fundamental.  And  yet, 
by  what  right  of  demonstration  can  we 
pronounce  this  law  to  be  inherent  in 
humanity,  so  that  it  shall  accompany 
the  race  during  every  stage  of  its 
progress?  That  industry  should  be 
rewarded  by  a  personal,  exclusive 
property  in  the  fruits  of  industry,  is 
the  principle  consecrated  by  our  law 
of  property,  and  to  which  the  sponta- 
neous passions  of  mankind  have  in 
all  regions  of  the  earth  conducted. 
Standing  where  we  do,  and  looking 
out  as  far  as  our  intellectual  vision 
can  extend,  we  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
basis  of  society ;  but  if  we  added 
that,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  it 
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must  continue  to  be  the  bads  of  society, 
that  there  are  no  elements  in  man  to 
furnish  forth,  if  circumstances  favour- 
ed tbeir  development,  a  quite  different 
principle  for  the  social  organization, 
wo  feel  that  we  should  be  overstep- 
ping the  modest  bounds  of  truth,  and 
stating  our  proposition  in  terms  far 
wider  and   more  absolute  than   we 
were  warranted.     Experiments  have 
been  made,  and  a  tendency  has  re- 
peatedly been  manifested,  to   frame 
an  association  of  men  in  which  the 
industry  of  the  individual  should  have 
its  immediate  reward  aud  motive  in 
the  participated  prosperity  of  the  ge- 
neral body — where  the  good  of  the 
whole  should  be  felt  as  the  interest 
of  each.     How  such  a  principle  is  to 
be  established,  we  confess  ourselves 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  divino;  but  thut 
no  future  events  unforeseen  by  i^, 
no  unexpected   modification   of   the 
circumstances  affecting  human  cha- 
racter, shall  ever  develop  and  esta- 
blish such  a  principle — this  is  what 
no  scientific  mind  would   venture  to 
assert.     Our  knowledge  is  fully  com- 
mensurate to  our  sphere  of  activity, 
nor  need  it,  nor  can  it,  pass  beyond 
that  sphere.     We  know  that  the  law 
cf  property  now  forms  the  basis  of 
society ;  we  know  that  an  attempt  to 
abrogate  it  would  be  the  signal  for 
war  and  anarchy ;  and  we  know  this 
also,  that  at  no  time  can  its  opposite 
principle  be  established  by  force,  be- 
cause its  establishment  will  require  m. 
wondrous    harmony    in    the     social 
body;  and  a  civil  war,  let  the  Ylctorj^ 
fall  where  it  may,  must  leave  man-^- 
kind  full  of  dissension,  rancour,  an(^ 
revenge.     Our  convictions,  therefore.  ^^ 
for  all  practical  purposes,  can  receive 
no  confirmation.     If  the  far  future  i=-  i 
to  be  regulated  by  different  princi>ii 
pies,  of  what  avail  the  knowledge 
them,  or  how  can  they  be  intelligibl* 
to  us,  to  whom  are  denied  the  circui 
stances  necessary  for  their  establish.^ 
meut,  and  for  the  demonstration  oc:m 
their  reasonableness  ? 

"  The  great  Aristotle  himself,"^^ 
says  M.  Comte,  speaking  of  the  ivaCM 
possibility  of  any  man  elevating  himtfs 
self  above  the  circumstances  of  hi^  ' 
age — **  The  great  Aristotle  lumselt  ^ 
the  profoundest  thinker  of  ancieie=* 
timcSf  (la  plus  forte  tete  de  toute 
tiquiie,)  could  not  conceive  of  a  stat 
of  society  not  based  on  slavery,  th 
irrevocable  abolition  of  which 
menced  a  few    generationi    •fttr'*' 


wards.*'~Vol.  ir.  p.  88.  la  the  soci- 
ology  of  AriftoUey  slavery  would  have 
been  a  fundamental  law. 

There  is  another  consideration,  not 
vn  worth  J  of  heing  mentionedy  which 
bears  upon  this  matter.     In  one  por- 
tion of  M.  Comte'sworky  (we  cannot 
now  lay  our  hand  upon  the  passage,) 
the  question  comes  before  him  of  the 
cumparatif  e  happinesi  of  the  savage 
mcd  the  civilized  man.     He  will  not 
cotertain  it,  refudes  utterly  to  take 
cog-nixance  of  the  qaestion,  and  con* 
teats  himself  with  asserting  the  fuller 
dev€i€fpmenl  of  his  nature  displayed 
by  the    civilized  man.      M.  Comte 
f«lt  that  science  had  no  scale  for  this 
thing  happiness.     It  was  not  pondcr- 
al^le»  nor  measurable,  nor  was  there 
an  uniformity  of  testimony  to  be  col- 
lected thereon.      How  many  of  our 
debates  and  controversies  terminate 
in    a  question  of  this  kind — of  the 
comparative  happiness  of  two  several 
conditions?    Such  questions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  practically  decided  by 
those  who  have  to  Jeel;  but  to  esti- 
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his  speculative  career — our  Sociolo- 
gist has  endeavoured  to  supply  a  law 
which  shall  meet  the  peculiar  exigen- 
cies of  his  cdse»  and  enable  him  to 
take  a  scientific  survey  of  the  history 
of  a  changeful  and  progressive  being. 
At  the  threshold  of  his  work  we  en^ 
counter  the  announcement  of  a  new 
law,  which  ha^  regulated  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  human  mind  from  its 
rudest  state  of  intellectual  existence. 
As  this  law  lies  at  the  basis  of  M. 
Comto*s  system — as  it  is  perpetually 
referred  to  throughout  his  work — as 
it  is  by  this  law  he  proceeds  to  view 
history  in  a  scientific  manner  —  as» 
moreover,  it  is  by  aid  of  this  law  that 
he  undertakes  to  explain  the  provision^ 
a(  existence  of  all  theology,  explain- 
ing it  in  the  past,  and  removing  it 
from  the  future — it  becomes  necessary 
to  enter  into  some  examination  of  its 
claims,  and  we  must  request  our  read- 
ers' attention  to  the  following  state^ 
ment  of  it : — 


*'  In  studying  the  eotire    development 
of  the  humaa  iutelligenco  iu  its  difTereDt 


mate  happiness  by  and  for  the  feel-        .  r^.>-.     7  e.   „    a   ^ 

.  jT^K  ^u   u     *c     a     I      t  spheres  of  activity,  from  its  first  t^fforts 

loflTi  of  others,  would  be  the  task  of  <r  ^    s     i      ^  a        t 

Aug*  VA  vi.iK7to,  nvui«A   *^       ,  _     .  the  most  simple  up  to  our  own  days,   I 

science.     Some  future  Royal  Society  r       r 


most  be  called  upon  to  establbh  a 
standard  measure  for  human  feli- 
dtjr. 

We  are  speaking,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, of  the  production  of  a  science. 
A  scientific  discipline  of  mind  is  un- 
doabtedly  available  in  the  ezamina- 
tioQ  of  social  questions,  and  may  be 
of  eminent  utility  to  the  moralist,  the 
jurist,  and  the  politician — though  it 
i»  worthy  of  observation  that  even  the 
babit  of  scientific  thought,  if  not  in 
some  measure  tempered  to  the  occa- 
sion, may  dbplay  itself  very  inconve- 
Bieotly  and  prejudicially  in  the  deter- 
Bination  of  such  questions.  Our 
author,  for  instance,  after  satisfying 


believe  I  have  discovered  a  great  funda. 
mental  law,  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  an 
invariable  necessity,  and  which  seems  to 
me  capable  of  being  firmly  established, 
whether  on  thoie  proofs  which  are  fur- 
nished by  a  knowledge  of  our  organization, 
or  on  those  historical  verifications  which 
result  from  an  attentive  examination  of 
the  past.  The  law  consists  in  this— that 
each  of  our  principal  conceptions,  each 
branch  of  our  knowledge,  passes  successively 
through  three  diSerent  states  of  theory  : 
the  theologic,  or  fictitious;  ihe metaphf/sic, 
or  abstract;  the  scientific,  or />Ojr<<{re.  In 
other  terms,  the  human  mind,  by  its  nature, 
employs  successively,  in  each  of  its  re- 
searches, three  inethuds  of  philosophizing, 
the  character  of  which  is  essentially  difTer- 
ent,  and  even  radically  opposed;  at  first 
the  theologic  method,  then  the  metaphy- 


himself  that  marriage  is  a  fundamen- 

r\      ?•  •    r      *:  «  —uil-.-.^-  «r     sical,  and  last  the  positive  method.  Hence 

toteraUngany  infraction  whatever  of    ^^^^;    ^.^^.^^^    philosophies,    or    general 

this  law  in  the  shape  of  a   divorce.     ^  ^^  conceptions  in  the  aggregate  of 

He  would  give  to  it  the  rigidity  of      "^  *^  -pr    » 

a  law  of  mechanics  ;  he  finds  there 
should  be  cohesion  here,  and  he  will 
Dot  listen  to  a  single  case  of  separa- 
tion :  forgetful  that  a  law  of  society 
nay  even  be  the  more  stable  for  ad- 
■iUlng  exceptions  which  secure  fur  it 
the  aftetion  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
to  be  reverenced  and  obeyed. 

With  relation  to  the  past,  and  in 
oee  point  of  Tiew — namdy,  so  far  as 
regards  the  defelopment  of  man  in 


phenomena,  which  mutually  exclude  each 
other ;  the  first  is  the  necessary  starting, 
point  of  the  human  intelligence;  the  third 
is  its  fixed  and  definite  state ;  the  second 
is  destined  to  servo  the  purpose  only  of 
transition. 

'*  In  the  M<^o^o>^fcstate,the  human  mind, 
directing  its  researches  to  the  intimate 
nature  of  things,  the  first  causes  and  the 
final  causes  of  all  those  effects  which  arrest 
lis  attention,  in  a  word,  towards  an  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  thiogSi  represents  to  itself 
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tht  phenomeiiA  at  prodaetd  by  tbe  direct 
and  eontioaoat  action  of  sap«riutaral 
Agents,  more  or  lest  naanrroai,  whoae 
irbitrary  interTenuon  esplaiot  all  the  ap* 
parent  anomaliei  of  the  unirerse. 

'*  In  the  mHaphysic  state,  which  ii,  io 
its  exience,  a  modidcatiun  of  the  former, 
the  supernatural  agents  are  displaced  by 
abstract  forces,  veritable  entities  (perto- 
niOed  abntractioas)  inherent  in  things,  tnd 
conceived  as  capable  of  engendering  by 
themselves  all  the  observed  phenomena — 
whose  explanation,  thenceforth,  consists  ia 
assigning  to  each  its  corresponding  entity. 

"  At  last,  in  the  positive  state  the  human 
mind,  recognizing  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  ab^iolute  notions,  renounces  the 
Search  after  the  origin  and  destination  of 
the  univerie,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
intimate  causes  of  phenomena,  to  attach 
itself  exclusively  to  the  discovery,  by  the 
combined  eflTorts  of  ratiocination  and  ob- 
servation, of  their  effective  laws;  that  is  to 
aay,  their  invariable  relations  of  succession 
and  of  similitude.  The  explanation  of 
things,  reduced  now  to  its  real  terms,  be- 
comes nothing  more  than  the  connexion 
established  between  the  various  individual 
phenomena  and  certain  general  facts,  the 
number  of  which  the  progress  of  science 
tends  continually  to  diminish. 

"  The  Otologic  system  has  reached  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  when  it  has  substituted  the 
providential  action  of  one  only  being  for 
the  capricious  agency  of  the  numerous 
independent  divinities  who  had  previously 
been  imagined.  In  like  manner,  the  last ' 
term  of  the  metaphysic  system  consists  in 
conceiving,  instead  of  the  different  special 
entities,  one  great  general  entity,  nature, 
considered  as  the  only  source  of  all  phe- 
nomena. The  perfection  of  the  pofitiue 
iystem,  towards  which  it  unceasingly  tends, 
though  it  is  not  probable  it  can  ever  attain 
to  it,  would  be  the  ability  to  represent  all 
observable  phenomena  as  particular  cases 
of  some  one  general  fact ;  such,  for  in- 
stance^ aa  that  of  gravitation.'*»VoI.  I. 
p.  5. 

After  some  very  jnsty  and  indeed 
admirable,  obserTations  on  tbe  neces- 
sity, or  extreme  utility,  of  a  theologic 
hypothesis  at  an  early  period  of  men- 
tal development,  in  order  to  promote 
any  systematic  thought  whatever,  he 
proceeds  thus :— i 

"  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  our  un- 
derstanding, compelled  to  proceed  by  de- 
grees almost  imperceptible,  could  not  pass 
abruptly,  and  without  an  intermediate 
stage,  from  the  theologic  to  the  positive 
philosophy.  Theology  and  physics  are  so 
profoundly  incompatible,  their  conceptions 
have  a  character  sd  radically  opposed,  that 
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before  renovndDg  tbe  one  te  eaploy  ex. 
elusively  the  other,  the  mind  most  nuke 
use  of  intermediate  conceptioDS  of  a  bas* 
tard  character,  fit,  for  that  very  reason, gra- 
dually to  operate  the  transition.  Soeh  is 
the  natural  destination  of  metaphysical 
conceptions ;  they  have  no  other  real  uii. 
lity.  By  substituting,  in  the  study  of  phe- 
nomena, for  superoaiural  directive  agency 
an  inseparable  entity  residing  in  thiO|$s, 
(although  this  be  conceived  at  first  merely 
as  an  emanation  from  the  former,)  man 
habituates  himself,  by  degrees,  to  consider 
only  the  fdcts  themselves,  the  notion  of 
these  metaphysical  agents  being  gradually 
subtilised,  till  they  are  no  longer  in  the 
eyes  of  men  of  intelligence  any  thing  bat 
the  names  of  abstractions.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  by  what  other  process  our 
understanding  could  pa»s  from  considera- 
tions purely  supernatural,  to  considerations 
purely  natural,  from  the  theologic  to  the 
positive  r^Vw."— P.  18. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  enter 
our  protest  against  the  sapposition 
that  theology  is  not  the  last,  as  well 
as  the  Jirst,  of  our  forms  of  thought — 
against  the  assertion  that  is  here,  and 
throughout  the  work,  made  or  implied, 
that  the  scientific  method,  rigidly  ap- 
plied in  its  appropriate  field  of  en- 
quiry, would  be  found  incompatible 
with  the  great  argument  of  an  intel- 
ligent Cause,  and  would  throw  the 
whole  subject  of  theology  out  of  the 
range  of  human  knowledge.  It  would 
be  superfluous  for  us  to  re- state  that 
argument ;  and  our  readers  would  pro- 
bably be  more  displeased  to  have  pre-  , 
sented  before  them  a  hostile  view  of 
thii  subject,  though  for  the  purpose 
only  of  controversy,  than  they  would 
be  edified  by  a  repetition  of  those  rea- 
sonings which  have  long  since  brought 
conviction  to  their  minds.  We  will 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  this 
protest,  and  with  adding — as  a  faet  of 
experience,  which,  in  estimating  a  law 
of  development,  may  with  peculiar 
propriety  be  insisted  on — that  hither- 
to no  such  incompatibility  has  made 
itself  evident.  Hitherto  science,  or 
the  method  of  thinking,  which  ita 
cultivation  requires  and  induces,  has 
not  shown  Itself  hostile  to  the  first 
great  article  of  religion— that  on 
which  revelation  proceeds  to  erect  all 
the  remaining  articles  of  our  faith. 
If  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  rude  times,  men 
began  their  speculative  career  by  as* 
signing  individual  phenomena  to  the 
immediate  eaosatlon  of  supemataral 
powers,  !t  is  equally  a  faet  that  they 
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hmT6  hitherto*  in  the  meet  enlightened 
timet,  terminated  their  inducti?e  la- 
boara  bj  assigning  that  unity  and 
eorreittiion  which  science  points  out 
in  the  uniirerse  of  things  to  an  ordain- 
Ing  intelligence.  We  repeat,  as  a 
matter  of  eiperience,  it  is  as  rare  in 
tbia  age  to  find  a  reflectife  man  who 
does  not  read  thought  in  this  uuity 
and  correlation  of  material  pheno- 
mena,  as  it  would  have  been,  in  some 
rude  soperstitiuus  period,  to  discover 
an  individual  who  refused  to  see»  in 
ao  J  one  of  the  specialities  around  him, 
the  direct  interference  of  a  spirit  or 
demon.  In  our  own  country,  men  of 
science  are  rather  to  blame  fur  a  too 
detailed,  a  puerileand  injudicious,  man- 
ner of  treating  this  great  argument, 
than  for  any  disposition  to  desert  it. 

Contenting  ourselves  with  this  pro- 
test, we  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  new  law.     That  there  U,  in  the 
statement   here  made  of  the  course 
pursued  in  the  development  of  specu- 
lative thought,  a  measure  of  truth; 
and  that,  in  several  subjects,  the  course 
here  indicated  may  be   traced,  will 
probably,  by  every  one  who  reads  the 
foregoing  extracts,  be  at  once  admit- 
ted.    But  assuredly  very  few  will  read 
it  without  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  find* 
mg  what  (under  certain  limitations) 
they  would  have  welcomed  in  the  form 
of  a  general  observation,  proclaimed 
to  them  as  a  law — a  scientific  law— 
vhich  from  its  nature  admits  of  no 
exception  ;  at  finding  it  stated  that 
errry  branch   of  human  knowledge 
■att  of  necessity  pass  through  these 
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What  is  it,  we  ask,  that  M.  Comte 
means  by  the  tttcceuion  of  these  seve- 
ral stages  or  modes  of  thinking  ?  Does 
he  mean  that  what  is  herecalled  the 
positive  method  of  thought  is  not 
equally  spontaneous  to  the  human  mind 
as  the  theological,  but  depends  on  it 
for  its  development?  Hardly  so. 
The  predominance  of  the  positive  me- 
thod, or  its  complete  formation,  may 
be  postponed;  but  it  clearly  has  an 
origin  and  an  existence  independent 
of  the  theological.  No  barbarian  ever 
deitied,  or  supernaturalized,  every 
process  around  him ; there  must  al- 
ways have  been  a  portion  of  his  expe- 
rience entertained  merely  a9  expt" 
rience.  The  very  necessity  man  has 
to  labour  fur  his  subsistence,  brings  him 
into  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
material. world,  which  induces  obser- 
vation, and  conducts  towards  a  natural 
philosophy.  If  he  is  a  theologian  the 
first  moment  he  gives  himself  up  to 
meditation,  he  is  on  the  road  to  the 
Baconian  method  the  very  day  he  be- 
gins to  labour.  The  rudest  workman 
uses  the  lever  ;  the  mathematician 
follows  and  calculates  the  law  which 
determines  the  power  it  bestows ; 
here  we  have  industry  and  then  science, 
but  what  room  fur  the  intervention  of 
theology  ? 

Or  does  M.  Comte  mean  this  only 
— which  we  presume  to  be  the  case — 
that  these  methods  of  thought  are,  in 
succession,  predominant  and  brought 
to  maturity  ?  If  so,  what  necessity 
for  this  metapJiysic  apparatus  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  transition  f     If  each 


three  theoretic  stages.     In  the  case  of    of  these  great  modes,  the  positive  and 


lome  branches  of  knowledge,  it  is  im- 
possible to  point  out  what  can  be  un- 
derstood as  its  several  theologio  and 
netaphysic  stages  ;  and  even  in  cases 
where  M.  Comte  has  himself  applied 
these  terms,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
assign  to  them  a  meaning  in  accord- 
iDce  with  that  which  they  bear  in  this 
statement  of  his  law  ;  as,  for  instance, 
]■  his  application  of  them  to  his  own 
seienee  of  social  physics.  But  we 
need  not  pause  on  this.  What  a  pal- 
pable fallacy  it  is  to  suppose,  because 
M.  Comte  finds  the  positive  and  theo- 
logie  methods  incompatible,  that,  his- 


theological,  has  its  independent  source, 
and  is  equally  spontaneous — if  they 
have,  in  fact,  been  all  along  contem- 
porary, though  in  different  stages  of 
development,  the  function  attributed 
to  the  mctaphysic  mode  is  utterly  su- 
perfluous ;  there  can  be  no  place  for 
it ;  there  is  no  transition  for  it  to  ope- 
rate. And  what  can  be  said  of  a  taw 
of  iucceuion  in  which  there  Is  no  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  invariable 
sequence,  between  the  phenomena  ? 

Either  way  the  position  of  M. 
Comte  is  untenable.  If  he  intends 
that  his  two  great  modes  of  thought, 


torieally  speaking,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  theologic  and  the  positive,  (be* 

men,  wliieh  certainly  admit  of  stranger  tween    which    the    metaphysic   per- 

eommistures   than  this,  they  should  forms  the  function  of  transition,)  are 

<' mutually  exclude  each  othei^'«-that,  not  equally  spontaneous,  but  that  the 

!■  ahart,men  have  not  been  all  along,  one  must  in  the  order  of  nature  pre* 

!■  wariona  degffwte  and  proportions,  cede  the  other;  then, besides  that  this 

both  tkeoioffie  and  pontive  f  is  an  unfounded  supposition,  it  would 
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follow— since  the  mind,  or  organiza- 
tion, of  man  remains  from  age  to  age 
the  same  in  its  fundamental  powers— 
that,  at  this  very  time,  uo  man  could 
be  inducted  into  the  positive  state  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  without 
first  going  through  its  theologic  and 
metaphysic.  Truth  must  be  expound- 
ed through  a  course  of  errors.  Science 
must  be  eternally  postponed,  in  eiery 
system  of  education,  to  theology,  and 
a  theology  of  the  rudest  description — 
a  result  certainly  not  contemplated  by 
M.  Comte.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
intends  that  they  are  equally  sponta- 
neous in  their  character,  equally  na- 
tive to  the  mind,  then,  we  repeat, 
what  becomes  of  the  elaborate  and 
'*  indispensable*'  part  ascribed  to  the 
metaphyiic  of  effectuating  a  transition 
between  them  ?  And  how  can  we 
describe  that  as  a  scientific  law  in 
which  there  is  confessedly  no  imme« 
diato  relation  of  cause  and  efiect,  or 
seqtiency,  established?  The  state- 
meut,  if  true,  manifestly  requires  to 
be  resolved  into  the  law,  or  laws,  ca- 
pable of  explaining  it. 

Perhaps  our  readers  have  all  this 
while  suspected  that  we  are  acting  in 
a  somewhat  captious  manner  towards 
M.  Comte  ;  they  have,  perhaps,  con- 
cluded that  this  author  could  not  have 
here  required  their  assent,  strictly 
speaking,  to  a  law,  but  that  he  used 
the  term  vaguely,  as  many  writers 
have  done — meaning  nothing  more 
by  it  than  a  course  of  events  which 
has  frequently  been  observed  to  take 
place  ;  and  under  this  impression  they 
may  be  more  disposed  to  receive  the 
measure  of  truth  contained  in  it  than 
to  cavil  at  the  form  of  the  statement. 
But  indeed  M.  Comte  uses  the  lan- 
guage of  science  in  no  such  vague 
manner  ;  he  requires  the  same  assent 
to  this  law  that  we  give  to  any  one 
of  the  recognized  laws  of  science— 
to  ttiat  of  gravitation  for  instance, 
to  which  he  himself  likens  it,  pro- 
nouncing it,  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
bis  work,  to  have  been  as  incontro- 
vertibly  established.  Upon  this  law, 
think  what  we  may  of  it,  M.  Comte 
leans  throughout  all  his  progress ;  he 
could  not  possibly  dispense  with  it ; 
on  its  stability  depends  his  whole  so- 
cial science ;  by  it,  as  we  have  aiready 
intimated,  he  becomes  master  of  the 
past  and  of  the  future ;  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  its  necessity  to  him,  at  once 
places  us  at  that  point  of  yiow  from 


which  M.   Comte  contemplates  our 
mundane  affairs. 

It  is  his  object  to  put  the  scientific 
method  in  complete  possession  of  the 
whole  range  of  human  thought,  espe- 
cially of  the  department,  hitherto  un- 
reduced to  subjection,  of  social  pheno- 
mena. Now  there  is  a  great  rival  iu 
the  field — theology — which,  besides 
imparting  its  own  supernatural  tenets, 
infiuences  our  modes  of  thiukiug  on 
almost  all  social  questions.  Theology 
cannot  itself  be  converted  into  a  branch 
of  science;  all  those  tenets  by  which  it 
sways  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mep  are 
confessedly  above  the  sphere  of  science : 
if  science,  therefore,  is  to  rule  abso- 
lutely, it  must  remove  theology.  But 
it  can  only  remove  by  explaining ;  by 
showing  how  it  came  there,  and  how, 
in  good  time,  it  is  destined  to  depart. 
If  the  scientific  method  is  entirely  to 
predominate,  it  must  explain  religion, 
as  it  must  explain  every  thiug  that 
exists,  or  has  existed ;  and  it  must  also 
reveal  the  law  of  its  departure — other- 
wise it  cannot  remain  sole  mistress  of 
the  speculative  mind.  Such  is  the 
office  which  the  law  of  development 
we  have  just  considered  is  intended  to 
fulfil ;  how  far  it  is  capable  of  accom- 
plishing its  purpose  we  must  now  leave 
our  readers  to  decide. 
'  Having  thus,  as  he  presumes,  cleared 
the  ground  for  the  absolute  and  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  the  positive  method, 
M.  Comte  proceeds  to  erect  the  Iiier' 
archy,  as  he  very  descriptively  calls  it, 
of  the  several  sciences.  His  classi- 
fication of  these  is  based  on  the  sim- 
plest and  most  intelligible  principle. 
We  think  that  we  ratiier  add  to,  than 
diminish  from,  the  merits  of  this  clas- 
sification, when  we  say,  that  it  is  such 
as  seems  spontaneously  to  arise  to  any 
reflective  mind  engaged  in  a  review  of 
human  knowledge.  Commencing  with 
the  most  simple,  general,  and  inde- 
pendent laws,  it  proceeds  to  those 
which;  are  more  complicated,  which 
presume  the  existence  of  other  laws; 
in  such  manner  that  at  every  stage  of 
our  scientific  progress  we  are  support- 
ing ourselves  on  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  one  preceding. 

"  The  positiya  philotopby,"  h«  tells  as, 
**  falls  naturally  into  five  divisions,  or  fife 
fundamental  sciences,  whose  order  of  sne- 
ce^sion  is  determined  l>y  the  necessary  or 
invariable  subordinatioo  (estimated  mceord- 
ing  to  no  hypothetical  opinions)  of  their  se- 
veral phenomena ;  tliMt  are,  aatronomj. 
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• 

Tn^ch*ja^cM^{la phyt{qu€f')  cbemistry,  phy. 

?iolofnry  and  lastly,  social  phyties.   The  first 

r^^ards  the  phtnomena  the  most  general, 

the  xcost  abstraety  tht  most  remote  from 

Kamanity ;  they  influence  all  others,  with* 

rkttt  being  influenced  by  them.     The  phe- 

Dooiena  considered  by  the  last  are,  on  the 

coatrtry,  the  most  complicated,  the  most 

rancrele,  the  most  directly  interesting  to 

m&a  ;  they  depend  more  or  less  on  all  the 

preceding  phenomena,  without  exercising 

•in  them   any  influence.     Between  these 

two  extremes,  the  degrees  of  speciality, 

of  complication  and  personality,  of  pheno- 

Tr.fni,  gradually  increase,  as  well  ss  their 

sdceessive  dependence." — Vol.  I.  p.  96. 

Tho  piiociple  of  classification  is  ex- 
cellent, but  ij  there  no  rank  dropt  out 
of  this  hierarchy  f  The  metaphjsi- 
cuLO'y  or  psychologists^  who  are  wont 
to  consider  themselTes  as  standing  at 
the  Tery  summit — where  are  they? 
They  are  dismissed  from  their  labours 
— llieir  place  is  occupied  by  others — 
:*ad  what  was  considered  as  having 
snbstance  and  reality  in  their  proceed- 
ings, is  transferred  to  the  head  of 
physiology.  Tho  phrenologist  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  hierarchy  of  science  as 
aa  honesty  though  hitherto  an  unprac- 
ii>ed9  and  not  very  successful  labourer ; 
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whole  class  of  Parisian  savans,  added 
something  to  the  piquancy  of  the 
style  ? 

''  Such  has  gradually  become,  since  the 
time  of  BacoD,  the  preponderance  of  the 
positive  philosophy ;  it  has  at  present  as- 
sumed indirectly  so  great  an  ascendant 
over  those  minds  even .  which  have  been 
most  estranged  from  it,  that  metaphysi* 
cians  devoted  to  the  study  of  our  intelli- 
gence, can  no  longer  hope  to  delay  the 
fall  of  their  pretended  science,  but  by  pre- 
senting their  doctrines  as  founded  also 
upon  the  observation  of  facts.  For  this 
purpose  they  have,  in  these  later  times, 
attempted  to  distinguish,  by  a  very  singular 
subtilty,  two  sorts  of  observations  of 
eqi'al  importance,  the  one  external,  the 
other  internal ;  tho  last  of  which  is  exclu- 
sively destined  for  the  study  of  intellectual 
phenomena.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  the  special  discussion  of  this 
sophism.  I  will  limit  myself  to  indicate 
the  principal  consideration,  which  clearly 
proves  that  this  pretended  direct  contem- 
plation of  the  mind  by  itself,  is  a  pure 
illusion. 

"  Not  a  long  while  ago  men  imagined 
they  had  explained  vision  by  saying  that 
the  luminous  action  of  bodies  produces  on 
the  retina  pictures  representative  of  ex- 

.1  -.  »^*.»u«.;oU.i  .;*k  k;-  «i«—  ^c  *«**"»!  forms  and  colours.  To  this  the 
the  metapbysician,  witn  nis  class  of    «u„.j^i^  •  4    r  »i        j     •  ?    • .  t 

iMternal  observations  is  entirelv  scout.  P^^y^^o^^Kists  [query,  tho  physwlogxita] 
i.iternai  oDservaiions,  is  entirely  scout-  ^^^^  objected,  with  reason,  that  if  it  was 
ed.     M.  Comte  considers  the  mmd  as     ^  i  .^^^  ^^^  j„„i„^„,  impressions 

one  of  those  abstract  entities  which  it     acted,  there  needed  another  eye  within 

the  eye  to  behold  them.  Does  not  a 
similar  objection  hold  good  still  more 
strikingly  in  the  present  case  ? 

"  It  is  clear,  in  fact,  from  an  invincible 
necessity,  that  tho  human  mind  can  ob- 
serve directly  all  phenomena  except  its 
own.  For  by  whom  can  the  observation 
be  made?  It  is  conceivable  that,  rela- 
tively to  moral  phenomena,  man  can  ob- 
serve himself  in  regard  to  the  passions 
which  animate  him,  from  this  anatomical 
reason,  that  the  organs  which  are  the  seat 
of  them  are  distinct  from  those  destined 
to  the  function  of  observation.  Though 
each  man  has  had  occasion  to  make  on 
himself  such  observations,  yet  they  can 
never  have  any  great  scientific  importance ; 
and  the  best  means  of  knowing  the  pas- 
sions will  be  always  to  observe  them  iHth- 
out;  [indeed!^  for  every  state  of  passion 
very  energetic— that  is  to  say,  precisely 
those  which  it  would  be  most  essential  to 
examine,  are  necessarily  incompatible  with 
the  state  of  observation.  But  as  to  ob- 
serving in  the  same  manner  intellectual 
phenomena,  while  they  are  proceeding,  It 
is  manifestly  impossible.  The  thinking 
individual  cannot  separate  himself  in  two 
parts^  of  which  the  one  shall  rssiooi  and 


is   the  first  business  of  the  positive 
philosophy  to  discard.     He  speaks  of 
laanyofhisorganization^ofhisthoughty 
hat   not,  scientifically,  of  his  mind, 
Tnis  entity,  this  occult  cause,  belongs 
to  the  metaphysic  stag'e  of  theorizing. 
••  There  is  no  place,"  he  cries,  **  for  this 
iitnsory  psychology,  the  last  transfor- 
mation of  theology  I " — though,  by  the 
way,  so  far  as  a  belief  in  this  abstract 
entity  of  mind  is  concerned,  the  meta^ 
pk^e  condition  of  our  knowledge  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  as  old,  quite  as  pri' 
nitive,  as  any  conception  whatever  of 
theology.     Now,  whether  M.  Comte 
be  right  in   this  preference  of   the 
phrenologist,  we  will  not  stay  to  dis- 
euss — it  were  too  wide  a  question; 
hut  thus  much  we  can  briefly  and  in- 
disputably show,  that  he  utterly  mis- 
conceives,  as  well  as  underrates,  the 
Hnd  0/ rtitarch  to  which  psychologists 
ve  addicted.     As  M.  Comte's  style 
is  here  nnufiaally  vivacious,  we  will 
^te  the  whole  passage.     Are  we 
uncharitable  in  lupposiug  that   the 
Jtrotpcct  of  domolisbingy  at  one  fell 
fwoop,  tiie  brilliant  reputatiops  of  a 
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the  other  obterve  it  rettoDlng.  The  orgftn 
obserred  and  the  organ  ob^enring  being 
in  this  case  identical,  how  can  observation 

be  carried  on  ? 

"  This  pretended  psychological  method 
is  thus  radically  abaurd.  AuJ  only  con- 
aider  to  what  procedures  profoundly  con- 
tradictory it  immediately  conducts  I  On 
the  other  hand,  tAey  recommend  you  to 
isolate  your»elf  as  much  as  possible  from 
all  external  sensation;  and,  above  all, 
they  interdict  you  every  intellectual  exer- 
cise ;  for  if  you  were  merely  occupied  in 
making  the  most  simple  calculation,  what 
would  become  of  your  internal  obaerva- 
tion  ?  On  the  other  hand,  after  having 
thus,  by  dint  of  many  precautions,  attained 
to  a  perfect  state  of  intellectu:il  slumber, 
you  are  to  occupy  yourself  in  coutemplat- 
ing  the  operations  pasting  in  your  mind- 
while  there  is  no  longer  any  thing  paskiug 
there.  Our  descendants  will  one  day  see 
these  ludicrouf  pretensions  transferred  to 
the  stage."— P.  34. 

They  seem  transferred  to  the  stage 
already — so  completely  burlesqued  is 
the  whole  process  on  which  the  psycho- 
logist bases  his  results.  He  does  pot 
Eretend  to  observe  the  miod  itself ;  but 
e  says,  you  can  reaienil>er  previoua 
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Comte  may  think  fit  to  deprtciata  the 
labours  of  the  metaphysician }  Irat  it 
is  not  to  the  eiperimenial  philosopher 
alone  that  he  is  indebted  for  that  po- 
sitive method  which  he  expounds 
with  so  exclusive  an  enthusiasm.  M. 
Comte  is  a  phrenologist;  he  adopts 
the  fundamental  principles  of  GalFs 
system,  but  repudiates*  as  consume 
mately  absurd*  the  list  of  organs,  and 
the  minute  divisions  of  the  sttull, 
which    at    present    obtain    amongst 

I  phrenologists.  Howcamehe,aphreno« 
ogist,  so  far  and  no  further,  but  from 
certain  information  gathered  from  his 
consciousDe^s,  or  liis  memory,  which 
convicted  phrenology  of  error  ?  And 
bow  can  he,  or  any  other,  rectify  this 
erroneous  division  of  the  cranium*  and 
establish  a  more  reasonable  one,  un- 
less by  a  course  of  craniological  ob- 
servations directed  and  conBrmed  by 
those  internal  observations  which  he 
is  pleased  here  to  deride  ? 

His  hierarchy  being  erected,  he 
next  enters  on  a  review  of  the  several 
received  sciences,  marking  throughout 
the  successful,  or  erroneous,  applica- 
tion of  the  positive  method.  This 
occupies  three  volumes.     It  is  a  por* 


States  of  consciousness*  whether  of  tion  of  the  work  which  we  are  restrict- 
ed from  entering  on;  nor  sball  we 
deviate  from  the  line  we  have  pre- 
scribed to  ourselves.  But  before 
opening  the  fourth  Tolnme*  in  which 
he  treats  of  social  physics*  it  will  not 
be  beside  our  object  to  take  a  glance  at 
the  method  itself*  as  applied  io  the 
usual  field  of  scientific  inTestlgation* 
to  nature*  as  it  is  called— to  inorganic 
matter*  to  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

We  are  not  here  determining  the 
merits  of  M.  Comte  in  his  exposition 
of  the  scientific  method  ;  we  take  it 
as  we  find  it ;  and,  in  unsophisticated 
mood,  we  glance  at  the  nature  of  this 
mental  discipline — to  make  room  for 
which*  it  will  be  remembered*  ao  wide 
a  territory  is  to  be  laid  waste. 

Facts*  or  phenomena*  classed  ac- 
cording to  their  similitude  or  the  law 
of  their  succession — such  is  the  mate- 
rial  of  science.     All   enquiry  into 
causes*  into    substance*   into    beiog^ 
pronounced  impertinent  and    nuga- 
tory; the  Tery  language  in   which 
such  enquiries  are  couched  not  allow- 
ed, perhaps*  to  have  a  meaning — such 
is  the  supreme  dictate  of  the  method^ 
and  all  men  yield  to  it  at  least  a  no- 
minal submission.      Very  dtffereot  l0 
the  aspect  which  sdmioe  presents  Up 
us  in  these  Mferv  (eneralitiss^  Una 


passion  or  of  intellectual  efibrt*  and 
pay  renewed  attention  to  them.    And 
assuredly  there  is  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding this.     When,  indeed,  M. 
Cousin*  after  being  much  perplexed 
with    the   problem  which   Kant  had 
thrown  out  to  him*  of  objective  and 
subjective  truth*  comes  back  to  the 
public  and  tells  them,  in  a  second  edi- 
tion of  his  work,  that  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  discovering,  in  the  inmost  reces- 
ses of  the  mind*  and  at  a  depth  of  the 
consciousness  to  which    neither    he 
nor  any  other  had  before  been  able  to 
penetrate*  this  very  sense  of  the  ab- 
solute in  truth  of  which  he  was  in 
search — something  very  like  the  ac- 
count which  M.  Comte  gives*  may  be 
applicable.    But  when  M.  Cousin*  or 
other  psychologists*  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  investigations*  observe 
mental  phenomena*  they  simply  pay 
attention  to  what  memory  brings  them 
of    past    experiences;    observations 
which  are  not  only  a  legitimate  source 
of  knowledge*  but  which  are  continu- 
ally made*  with  more  or  less  accuracy* 
by  every  human  being.     If  they  are 
impossible  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  phrenology,  let  phrenology  look  to 
thb*  and  rectify  her  blunder  in  the 
bett  wajr,  as  speediljr  as  she  can.    M« 
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whea  the  leetnret  daently  before  gor- 
g^oiM  orreHefli ;  or  It  heard  from  be- 
biod  a  glittering  apparatus,  electrical 
or  cliemical ;  or  is  seen,  gay  and  spor- 
tive as  a  child,  at  her  endless  game  of 
unwearying  eiperiment.  Here  she  is 
the  hardb  and  strict  disciplinarian.  The 
museful,  meditati?e  spirit  passes  from 
one  object  o^  its  wonder  to  another,  and 
finds,  at  every  pause  it  makes,  that 
science  is  at  strenuous  in  forbidding 
as  in  satisfying  enquiry.  The  planet 
rolls  through  space — ask  not  how  !•— ^ 
the  mathematician  will  tell  you  at 
what  rate  it  flies — let  his  figures  suf- 
fice. A  thousand  subtle  combinations 
are  tiikiog  place  around  you,  produ- 
eirtg  the  most  marvellous  tran»forma- 
tions — the  chemist  has  a  table  of  sub- 
stances, and  a  table  of  proportions— 
Dimes  and  figures  both — why  these 
transmutations  take  place,  is  a  ques- 
tion you  should  be  ashamed  to  ask. 
PliftOts  spring  up  from  the  earth,  and 
grow,  and  blossom  at  your  feet,  and 
you  look  on  with  delight,  and  an  un- 
aubduable  wonder,  and  in  a  heedless 
moment  you  ask  what  is  life  f  Science 
ill  i^eneralize  the  fact  to  you— give 
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represent  it  to  yourself— and  here, 
moreover.  Is  the  law  of  their  move- 
mento— the  longer  index  revolves  twelve 
times  while  the  shorter  revolves  once. 
This  is  knowledge,  and  will  be  of  use 
to  you — more  you  cannot  understand. 
And  the  child  is  silent,  but  still  it 
keeps  its  eye  upon  the  dial,  and  knows 
there  is  something  that  ic  does  not 
know. 

But  while  you  are  looking,  in  spite 
of  your  scientific  monitor,  at  this 
beautiful  creature  that  grows  fixed 
and  rooted  in  the  earth — what  is  this 
that  glides  forth  from  beneath  its 
leaves,  with  self-determined  motion^ 
not  to  be  expressed  by  a  numerical 
law,  pausing,  progressing,  seeking, 
this  way  and  that,  its  pasture? — what 
have  we  here  ?  Iniiabililj^  and  a  tissue, 
Lo  !  it  shrinks  back  as  the  heel  of  the 
philosopher  has  touched  it,  coiling  and 
writhing  itself — what  is  this?  iSe»sa» 
Hon  and  a  nerve.  Does  the  neriejeti  f 
you  inconsiderately  ask,  or  is  there 
some  sentient  being,  other  than  the 
nerve,  in  which  sensation  resides?  A 
tmile  of  derision  plays  on  the  lip  of  the 
philosopher.      There  is  sensalinn — you 


you  its  formula  for  the  expression  of    cannot  express  the  fact  in  simpler  or 


grottth,  decomposition,  and  recompo^ 
tition^  under  circumstances  not  as  yet 
Tery  accurately  collected.     Still  you 
stand  gazing  at  the  plant  which  a  short 
while  since  stole  through  a  crevice  of 
the  earth,  and  taking  to  itself,  with 
such  subtle  power  of  choice,  from  the 
soil  or  the  air,  the  matter  that  it  need- 
ed, fashioned  it  to  the  green  leaf  and 
tbe  hanging  blossom.    In  vain  1    Your 
•eieotific  monitor  calls  you  from  futile 
reveries,  and  repeats  his  formula  of 
decomposition  and  recomposition.  As 
ttltraction  in  the  planet  is  known  only 
u  i  movement  admitting  of  a  stated 
BQmerical  expression,  so  life  in  the 
plant  is  to  be  known  only  as  decom- 
poiiiion    and    recomposition    taking 
place   under    certain  circumstances. 
Think  of  it  as  such — no  more.     But, 
0 learned  philosopher!  you  exclaim, 
JOQ  shall  tell  me  that  you  know  not 
vhat  manner  of  thing  life  is,  and  I 
vill  believe  you ;  and  if  you  add  that 
I  shall  never  discover  it,  I  will  be- 
Heve  you ;  but  you  cannot  prevent  me 
&Dai  knowing  that  it  is  something  I 
^  not  know.     Permit  me,  for  1  can- 
Bot  help  it,  still  to  wonder  what  life 
k    Upoo  the  dial  of  a  watch  the 
kaadi  are  moTiog,  and  a  child  asks 
vhy?     Child  I  I  respond,  that  the 
hms  dl»  owre  Si  aa  aitimate  fact— lOf 


more  general  terms.  Turn  your  en- 
quiries, or  your  microscope,  on  the 
orgaiiizition  with  which  it  is,  in  order 
of  time,  connected.  Ask  not  me,  in 
phrases  without  meaning,  of  the  unin- 
telligible mysteries  of  ontology.  And 
you,  O  philosopher !  who  think  and 
reason  thus,  is  not  the  thought  within 
thee,  in  every  way,  a  most  perplexing 
matter  ?  Not  more  perplexing,  he  re- 
plies, than  the  pain  of  yonder  worm, 
which  seems  now  to  have  subsided, 
since  it  glides  on  with  apparent  plea- 
sure over  the  surface  ot  the  earth. 
Does  the  organization  of  the  man,  or 
something  else  within  biro,  think?— » 
does  the  organization  of  that  worm,  or 
something  else  within  it,  feel? — they 
are  virtually  the  same  questions,  and 
equally  idle.  Phenomena  are  the  solo 
subjects  of  science.  Like  attraction 
in  tbe  planet,  like  life  in  the  vegetable, 
like  seufration  in  the  animal,  so  thought 
in  man  is  an  ultimate  fact,  which  we 
can  merely  recognize,  and  place  in  its 
order  in  the  universe.  Come  with  me 
to  the  dissecting-room,  and  examine 
that  cerebral  apparatus  with  which  it 
is,  or  was,  connected. 

All  this  ♦*  craves  wary  walking." 
It  is  a  trying  course,  this  method,  for 
the  uninitiated.  How  it  strains  the 
mind  by  the  yery  limitations  it  impotee 
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on  its  outlook !  How  mysterious  is  this 
Tery  sharp,  and  well-defined  separa- 
tion from  all  mystery  !  How  giddy  is 
this  path  that  leads  always  so  close 
over  tho  unknowable !  Giddy  as  that 
bridge  of  steel,  framed  like  a  scimitar^ 
and  as  fine,  which  the  faithful  Mos- 
lem, by  tho  aid  of  his  Prophet,  will 
pass  with  triumph  on  his  way  to  Para- 
dise. But  of  our  bridge,  it  cannot  bo 
said  that  it  has  one  foot  on  earth  and 
one  in  heaven.  Apparently,  it  has  no 
foundation  whatever;  it  rises  from 
cloud,  it  is  lost  in  cloudy  and  it  spans 
an  impenetrable  abyss.  A  mist,  which 
no  wind  disperses,  involves  both  ex- 
tremities of  our  intellectual  cafeer, 
and  we  are  seen  to  pass  like  shadows 
across  tho  fantastic,  inexplicable  in- 
terval. • 

We  now  open  the  fourth  volume, 
which  is  emblazoned  with  tho  title  of 
Physique  Social,  And  here  we  will 
at  once  extract  a  passage,  which,  if 
our  own  remarks  have  been  hitherto 
of  an  unattractive  character,  shall  re- 
ward the  reader  for  his  patience.  It 
is  taken  from  that  portion  of  the  work 
— perhaps  the  most  lucid  and  power- 
ful of  the  whole — where,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  his  new 
science  of  Sociology,  M.  Comte  enters 
into  a  review  of  the  two  great  poli- 
tical parties  which,  with  more  or  less 
distinctness,  divide  every  nation  of 
Europe  ;  his  intention  being  to  show 
that  both  of  them  are  equally  incom- 
petent to  the  task  of  organizing  society. 
Wo  shall  render  our  quotation  as  brief 
as  tho  purpose  of  exposition  will  al- 
low : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  poli- 
tical world  is  intellectually  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  All  our  ideas  of  order  are 
hiiherto  solely  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
aystem  of  religious  and  military  power, 
regarded  especially  in  its  constitution, 
catholic  and  feudal ;  a  doctrine  which, 
from  the  philosophic  point  of  view  of  this 
treatiie,  represents  incontestably  the  theo- 
logic  state  of  tho  social  science.  All  our 
ideas  of  progrt'.ss  continue  to  be  exclu- 
sively deduced  from  a  philosophy  purely 
negative,  which,  issuing  from  Protestant- 
ism, has  taken  in  the  last  age  its  final  form 
and  complete  development ;  the  doctrines 
of  which  constitute,  in  reality,  the  metor 
physic  state  of  politics.  Different  classes 
of  society  adopt  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these,  just  as  they  are  disposed  to  feel 
chiefly  the  want  of  conservation  or  that  of 
amelioration.  Rarely,  it  is  tru?,  do  these 
antagonist  doctrines  present  themselves  in 
all  their  plenitude,  and  with  their  prlml- 
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tive  homogeneity ;  they  are  foiind  lata  and 
less  in  this  form,  except  io  minds  purely 
speculative.  But  the  monstrous  medley 
which  men  attempt  in  oar  days  of  their 
incompatible  principles,  cannot  etidently 
be  endowed  with  any  virtue  foreign  to  the 
elements  which  compose  It,  and  tends 
only,  in  fact,  to  their  mutaal  neutraliza- 
tion. 

"  However  pernicious  may  be  at  pre- 
sent the  theologtc  doctrine,  no  true  philo- 
sophy can  forget  that  the  formation  and 
first  development  of  modern  societies  were 
accomplished  under  its  benevolent  tute- 
lage ;  which  I  hope  sufficiently  to  demon- 
strate in  the  historical  portion  of  this 
work.  But  it  is  not  the  less  incontestably 
true  that,  for  about  three  centuries,  its 
iufluenca  has  been,  amongat  the  nations 
most  advanced,  essentially  retrograde,  not- 
withstanding the  partial  services  it  haa 
throughout  that  period  rendered.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  enter  here  into  a 
special  discussion  of  this  doctrine,  in  order 
to  show  its  extreme  insuflSciency  at  the 
present  day.  The  deplorable  absence  of 
all  sound  views  of  social  organimiion  can 
alone  account  for  the  absurd  project  of 
giving,  in  these  times,  for  the  support  of 
social  order,  a  political  system  which  has 
already  been  found  unable  to  sustain  itself 
before  the  spontaneous  progress  of  intelli- 
gence  and  of  society.  The  historical  ana- 
lysis which  we  shall  subsequently  institute 
of  the  successive  changes  which  have  gra- 
dually brought  about  the  entire  dissolution 
of  the  catholic  and  feudal  system,  will 
demonstrate,  better  than  any  direct  argu- 
ment, its  radical  and  irrevocable  decay. 
The  theologic  school  has  generally  no  other 
method  of  explaining  this  decompoaition 
of  the  old  aystem  than  by  causes  merely 
accidental  or  personal,  out  of  all  reason- 
able proportion  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
results ;  or  else,  when  hard  driven,  it  haa 
recourse  to  its  ordinary  artifice,  and  at- 
tempts to  explain  all  by  an  appeal  to  the 
will  of  Providence,  to  whom  is  ascribed 
the  intention  of  raising  a  time  of  trial  for 
the  social  order,  of  which  the  commence- 
ment, the  duration,  and  the  character,  are 


all  left  equally  obscure. 


»  •  •  • 
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'*  In  a  point  of  view  strictly  logical,  the 
social  problem  might  be  stated  thus:— • 
construct  a  doctrine  that  shall  be  to  ra« 
tionally  conceived  that  it  shall  be  funnd, 
as  it  develops  itaelf,  to  be  still  alwaya  con- 
sistent with  its  own  principles*  Neither 
of  the  existing  doctrines  satiafies  this  con- 
dition, even  by  the  rudest  approximation. 
Both  display  numerous  and  direct  contra- 
dictions, and  on  important  points.  By 
this  alone  their  ntter  insufficiency  it  dearly 
exhibited.  The  doctrini^  which  shall  fulfil 
this  condition,  will,  from  this  test,  be  re- 
cognised aa  the  one  eapsble  of  reorgan- 
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iimg  Mci«ty ;  for  it  if  an  intellectual  re* 
vrffamiratUm  that  ii  fint  wanted — a  re* 
MuUiihmantof  a  real  and  durable  harmony 
Amongat  cor  aoeial  ideal,  diitorbed  and 
■hakcn  to  the  rery  foundation.  Should 
thu  regeneration  be  accompUihed  in  one 
intelligence  only,  (and  rach  must  necea- 
urily  be  its  manner  of  commencement,) 
its  extension  would  be  certain ;  for  the 
nniaber  of  intelligences  to  be  convinced 
can  have  no  influence  except  as  a  question 
of  time.  I  ahsll  not  fail  to  point  out, 
when  the  proper  opportunity  arriyes,  the 
eminent  superiority,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
positiTe  philoeophy,  which,  once  extended 
to  social  phenomena,  will  necessarily  com- 
bine the  ideas  of  men  in  a  strict  and  com- 
plete manner,  which  in  no  other  way  can 
be  attained."— P.  20. 
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and  which  have  necessarily  been  of  a 
negative  description.  If,  when  conceived 
in  an  absolute  sense,  its  dogmas  manifest, 
in  fact,  a  character  directly  anarchical, 
when  viewed  in  an  historical  position,  and 
in  their  antagonism  to  the  ancient  syttem 
they  constitute  a  provisional  state,  neces- 
sary to  the  introduction  of  a  new  political 
organization. 

"  By  a  necessity  ss  evident  as  It  is 
deplorable,  a  necessity  inherent  in  our 
feeble  nature,  the  transition  from  one 
social  system  to  another  can  never  be 
direct  and  continuous ;  it  supposes  always;, 
during  some  generations  at  least,  a  sort  of 
interregnum,  more  or  less  anarchical, 
whose  character  and  duration  depend  on 
the  importance  and  extent  of  the  renovation 
to  be  efl'ected.     (While  the   old  system 

Mr*^^*^  4l>-»«  •«^n*;^».  ««•««  ^f    remains  standing,  though  undermined,  the 
.  Comte  then  menUons  some  of    p^j,,.^  ^^^^  cannot  become  familiarised 


the  inconibtencies  of  the  theoiogic 
school. 

"  Analyae,  for  example,  the  vain  at« 
tempcs,  so  frequently  renewed  during  two 
ccntories  by  so  many  distinguished  minds, 
to  sabordlnate,  according  to  the  theoiogic 
fdlittnla,  reason  to  faith;  it  is  easy  to 
reeogaixe  the  radical  contradiction  this 
attempt  fnvoWes,  which  establishes  rea- 
son hcraelf  sa  supreme  judge  of  this  very 
sobmisslon,  the  extent  and  the  permanence 
of  whidi  la  to  depend  upon  her  variable 
and  not  very  rigid  decisions.  The '  most 
eminent  thinker  of  the  present  catho- 
lic echool,  the  illnstrious  De  Mature, 
himself  albrds  a  proof,  as  convincing  aa 
iavolontaiy,  of  this  inevitable  contradic- 
tion in  his  philosophy,  when,  renouncing 
all  thedogic  weapons,  he  labours  in  his 
priodpel  work  to  re-establiah  the  Papal 
snpremacj  on  purely  historical  and  poli- 
tical reaaoniogs.  Instead  of  limiting  him- 
self to  command  it  by  right  divine  — 
the  only  mode  in  true  harmony  with  such 
a  doctrine,  and  which  a  mind,  at  another 
epoch,  wonld  not  certainly  have  hesitated 
to  adopt."— P.  25. 

Alter  tome  further  obserrations  on 
the  theoiogic  or  retrograde  school,  he 
tarns  to  the  metaphync,  sometimes 
called  the  aiuurchical«  sometimes  efoc- 
trine  critique,  for  M.  Comte  b  rich  in 


la  sabmtttbg,  in  their  turn,  the  meta- 
physic  doctrine  to  a  like  appreciation,  it 
moat  nerer  be  overlooked  that,  though 
esdosively  critical,  and  therefore  purely 
revwlntionary,  it  has  not  the  less  morited, 
for  m  long  time,  the  title  of  progressive, 
at  baring  In  fact  presided  over  the  prin- 
cipal political  improvements  accomplished 
in  the  coarse  of  the  three  last  centuries, 


with  a  class  of  ideas  entirely  opposed  to  it.) 
In  this  necessity  we   see   the   legitimate 

source  of  the  present  doctritie  critique a 

source  which  at  once  explains  the  indis- 
pensable services  it  has  hitherto  rendered, 
and  also  the  essential  obstacles  it  ^now 
opposes  to  the  final  reorganization  of 
modern  societies.     •     *     • 

"  Under  whatever  aspect  we  regard  it, 
the  general  spirit  of  the  metaphysic  revo- 
lutionary system  consists  in  erecting  into 
a  normal  and  permanent  state  a  necessarily 
exceptional  and  transitory  condition.  By 
a  direct  and  total  subversion  of  political 
notions,  the  most  fundamental,  it  represents 
government  as  being,  by  its  nature,  the 
necessary  enemy  of  society,  against  which 
it  sedulously  places  itself  in  a  constant 
state  of  saspicion  and  watchfulness ;  it  la 
dbposed  incessantly  to  restrain  more  and 
more  ita  sphere  of  activity,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  encroachments,  and  tenda 
finally  to  leave  it  no  other  than  the  simple 
functions  of  general  police,  without  any 
essential  participation  in  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  the  action  of  the  collective 
body  or  of  its  social  development. 

**  Approaching  to  a  more  detailed  exs* 
mination  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  evident  that 
the  absolute  right  of  free  examination 
(which,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of  education, 
is  manifestly  its  principal  and  fundamental 
dogma)  is  nothing  else,  in  reality,  but  the 
consecration,  under  the  vicious  abstract 
form  common  to  all  metaphysic  concep- 
tions, of  that  transitional  state  of  unlimited 
liberty  in  which  the  human  mind  has  been 
spontaneously  placed,  in  consequence  of 
the  iirevocable  decay  of  the  theoiogic 
philosophy,  and  which  must  naturally  rvmain 
till  the  establishment  in  the  social  domain 
of  the  positive  method.*  .  .  .  However 
salutary  and  indispensable  in  its  historical 


•  **  Tbaro  la,"  says  M.  Comte  here  in  a  note,  which  consists  of  an  extract  from  ft 
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pos'itiooy  tbis  principle  oppoies 
obitacle  to  the  reorganisation  of  society, 
by  being  erected  into  an  absolute  and  per- 
manent dogma.   To  examine  always  with- 
out deciding  ever,  would  be  deemed  great 
folly  in  any  individual.   How  can  the  dog- 
matic consecration  of  a  like  dispotidon 
amongst  all  individualt,  constitute  the  de- 
finitive perfection  of  the  social  order,  in 
regard,  too,  to  ideas  whose  finity  it  is  so 
peculiarly  important^  and  to  difficult,  to 
establish?     Is  it  not  evident,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  that  such  a  disposition  is,  from  its 
nature,  radically  anarchical,  inasmuch  as. 
If  it  could  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  it 
must  hinder  every  true  mental  organiza- 
tion? 

"  No  association  whatever,  though  des- 
tined for  a  special  and  temporary  pur- 
pose, and  though  limited  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  individuals,  can  subsist  without  a 
certain  degree  of  reciprocal  confidence, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  between  its 
members,  each  one  of  whom  finds  a  con* 
tinual  necessity  for  a  crowd  of  notions,  to 
the  formation  of  which  he  must  remain  a 
stranger,  and  which  he  cannot  admit  but 
on  the  faith  of  others.  By  what  mon- 
strous exception  oan  this  elementary  con- 
dition of  all  society  be  banished  from  that 
total  association  of  mankind,  where  the 
point  of  view  which  the  individual  takes, 
is  most  widely  separated  from  that  point 
of  view  which  tiie  coUeclive  interest  re- 
quires, and  where  each  member  is  the  least 
capable,  whether  by  nature  or  position,  to 
form  a  just  appreciation  of  these  general 
rules,  indispensable  to  the  good  direction 
of  his  personal  activity.  Whatever  intel- 
lectual development  we  may  suppose  pos- 
mble,  in  the  mass  of  men  it  is  evident, 
that  social  order  will  remain  always  ne- 
cessarily incompatible  with  the  permanent 
liberty  left  to  each,  to  throw  back  every 
day  into  endless  discussion  the  first  prin- 
ciples even  of  society.     •     *     • 

"  The  dogma  of  equality  is  the  most 
essential  and  the  most  influential  after 
that  which  I  have  just  examined,  and  is, 
besides,  in  necessary  relation  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  unrestricted  liberty  of  jud^ 
ment ;  for  this  last  indirectly  leads  to  the 
eondosion  of  an  equality  of  the  most  fun- 
damental character — an  equality  of  intelU* 
gence.  In  its  bearing  on  the  andeat 
system,  it  has  happily  promoted  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  civilization,  by  pre- 
siding over  the  final  dissolution  of  the  old 
social  classification.  But  this  function 
constitutes  the  sole  progressive  destination 


Catnte.  [Afarch, 

grave      of  this  energetic  dogma,  which  tends  In  its 


tarn  to  prevent  every  just  reorganisation, 
since  its  destructive  activity  Is  blindly  di- 
rected against  the  basis  of  every  new 
classification.  For,  whatever  that  basis 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  a 
pretended  equality,  which,  to  all  Intelli- 
gent men,  can  now  only  signify  the  tri- 
umph of  the  inequalities  developed  by 
modem  civilisation,  over  those  which  had 

predominated  in  the  infancy  of  society. 
•         ••••• 

**  The  same  philosophical  appreciation 
is  applicable  with  equal  ease  to  the  dogma 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peojple.  Whilst 
estimating,  as  Is  fit,  the  indispensable 
transitional  office  of  this  revolutionary 
dogma,  no  true  philosopher  can  now  mis- 
understand the  fatal  anarchical  tendency 
of  this  metaphysical  conception,  since  in 
its  absolute  application  it  opposes  itself  to 
all  regular  institution,  eondenming  indefi- 
nitely all  superiors  to  an  arbitrary  depend* 
ence  on  the  multitude  of  their  inferiors, 
by  a  sort  of  transference  to  the  p«eple  of 
the  much-reprobated  right  of  kings." 

As  our  author  had  shown  how  the 
theologic  philosophy  was  inconsistent 
often  with  itself,  soy  in  criticising  the 
metaphysics^  he  exposes  here  also 
certain  self-contradictions.  He  re* 
preaches  it  with  having»  in  its  con* 
tests  with  the  old  systems  endeavour* 
ed,  at  each  stage>  to  uphold  and  adopt 
some  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
that  Tery  system  it  was  engaged  in 
destroying. 

"  Thus,"  he  says,  ''there  arose  a  Chris- 
tianity more  and  more  simplified,  and  re- 
duced at  length  to  a  vague  and  powerk« 
theism,  which,  by  a  strange  medley  of 
terms,  the  metaphysidans  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  ncUural  reliffiont  ss  if  all  re- 
ligion was  not  Inevitably  supemaiwraL 
In  pretending  to  direct  the  social  reor- 
ganisation after  this  valo  conception,  the 
metaphysic  school,  notwithstanding  Iti 
destination  purely  revolutionary,  has  al- 
ways implidtly  adhered,  and  does  so,  espe- 
cially and  distinctiy,  at  the  present  day,  te 
the  most  fundamental  prindple  of  the  an- 
cient political  doctrine — ^that  wliieh  rspin- 
sents  the  social  order  as  necessarily  r^ 
posing  on  a  theological  basis.  This  b  now 
the  most  evident,  and  the  most  pemldoni 
inconsistency  of  the  metaphysie  doctrine. 
Armed  with  this  eoneession,  the  school  ef 
Bossuet  and  De  Malstre  wiU  always  main- 
tain an  incontestable  logleal  flaperiority  oter 


previous  work — **  there  is  no  liberty  of  eonsdence  in  astronomy,  in  phydes,  in  diemistry, 
even  in  physiology ;  every  one  would  think  it  absurd  not  to  give  credit  to  the  prindplsa 
established  in  these  sciences  by  competent  men.  If  it  is  otherwise  In  poUdcs,  it  is 
because  the  andent  priodples  having  ikllen ;  and  new  ones  not  bdng  yet  formed.  tiMie 
.fx^t  proptriy  speaking,  in  this  iatwrd  no  estaWished  priadplss.'' 
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tbe  Imtional  detnctori  of  C«tholiei4iD, 
vbo,  while  thej  proclaim  the  want  of  a 
religious  orgaoiiatioD,  rvjecty  neyertheless, 
the  eUmente  indispensable  to  its  realiza- 
tion. Bj  soch  a  concession  the  revola- 
uoaan-  school  concur  in  effect,  at  the  pre- 
ft<nt  day,  with  the  retrograde,  in  preventing 
ft  ri«ht  organixation  of  modero  societies^ 
vhose  intellectnal  condition  more  and 
nore  interdicts  a  system  of  politics  found- 
ed on  theology.** 

Our  readerf  will  doubtless  agree 
with  ns,  that  thia  re? iew  of  political 
parties  (though  seen  through  an  ex- 
tract which  we  hate  been  compelled 
ID  abbreviate  in  a  manner  hardly  per- 
Bunible  in  quoting  from  an  author) 
&pUjs  a  singular  originality  and 
power  of  thought ;  although  each  one 
of  them  will  certainly  have  his  own 
dan  of  objections  and  exceptions  to 
■ake.  We  said  that  the  impression 
created  by  the  work  was  decidedly 
eoMMervative,  and  thia  quotation  has 
already  borne  ua  out.  For  without 
iapljmg  that  we  could  conscientiously 
Bake  iii«  of  every  argumeut  here  put 
iato  our  hands,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
laj,  as  the  lawyers  do  in  Westminster 
Hall*  iftAit  be  so,  then  it  follows  that 
we  of  the  retrograde^  or  as  we  may 
fairly  style  ouraelves  in  England — 
SMing  this  country  has  not  progressed 
10  rapidly  as  France — we  of  the  sta- 
tionary party  are  fully  Justified  in 
awntaining  our  position,  unsatisfac- 
torr  thoagh  it  may  be,  till  some  better 
snd  more  definite  system  has  been 
revealed  to  ub,  than  any  which  has 
yet  made  its  advent  in  the  political 
world.  If  the  revolntionary,  meta- 
physicy  or  liberal  school  have  no  pro- 
per office  but  that  of  destruction — if 
Its  nature  be  essentially  transitional — 
eai  we  be  called  upon  to  forego  this 
poution«  to  quit  our  present  anchor- 
sge»  until  we  know  whereto  we  are  to 
he  transferred  ?  Shall  we  relinquish 
the  traditions  of  our  monarchy,  and 
the  diseiplino  of  our  ohurch,  before 
we  hew  what  we  are  to  receive  in  ex- 
change ?  M.  Comte  would  not  advise 
so  Irrational  a  proceeding. 

But  M.  Comte  has  himself  a  eou' 
§&Mtiive  doetrine  ;  M.  Cumte  will 
give  us  in  exchange — what?  The 
Scientific  Method ! 

We  have  Just  seen  something  of 
thb  scientific  method.  M.  Comte 
himself  is  well  aware  that  It  Is  a  style 
of  thought  by  no  means  adapted  to  the 
mnkitiMe*  Therefore  there  will  arise 
with  the  irientifio  ipethod  an  alto- 


gether new  class,  an  intellectual  aris- 
tocracy, (not  the  present  race  of  *a- 
vans  or  their  successors,  whom  he  is 
particularly  auxious  to  exclude  from 
all  such  advanccmcDti)  who  will  ex- 
pound to  the  people  the  truths  to 
which  that  mctbod  shall  give  birth. 
This  class  will  take  under  its  control 
all  that  relates  to  education.  It  will 
be  the  seat  of  the  moral  power,  not  of 
the  administrative.  This,  together 
with  some  arguments  to  establish, 
what  few  are  disposed  to  question,  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  laws  of 
property  and  of  marriage,  is  all  that 
we  are  here  presented  with  towards 
the  definite  re- organization  of  society. 

We  shall  not  go  back  to  the  ques- 
tion, already  touched  upon,  and  which 
ties  at  the  basis  of  all  this — how  far  it 
is  possible  to  construct  a  science  of 
Sociology.  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  the  Question  can  be  resolved  in 
the  affirmative — namely,  by  construct- 
ing the  science. 

Meanwhile  we  may  observe,  that 
the  general   consent  of  a  cultivated 
order  of  minds  to  a  certain  class  of 
truths,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  government.     We  take,  says 
M.  Comte,  our  chemistry  from  the 
chemist,  our  astronomy  from  the  as- 
tronomer; if  these  were  fixed  prin- 
ciples, we  should  take  our  politics 
with  the  same  ease  from  the  graduated 
politician.     But  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  what  it  is  we  do  when  we 
take  our  chemistry  from  the  chemist, 
and  our  astronomy  from  the  astrono- 
mer.    We  assume,  on  the  authority 
of  our  teacher,  certain  facts  which  it 
is  not  in  our  power  to  verify ;  but  his 
reasonings  upon  these  facts  we  must 
be  able  to  comprehend.     We  follow 
him  as  he  explidns  the  facts  by  which 
knowledge  has  been    obtained,  and 
yield  to  his  statement  a  rational  con-< 
viction.     Unless  we  do  this,  we  can- 
not be  said  to  have  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  subject--anv  chemis- 
try or  astronomy  at  all.     Now,  pre- 
suming there  were  a  science  of  poli- 
tics, as  fixed  and  perfect  as  that  of 
astronomy,   the  people  must,  at  all 
events,  be  capable  of  understanding 
its  exposition,  or  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly bo  governed  by  It.     We  need 
hardly  say  that  thoso  ideas,  feelings, 
and  sentiments,  which  can  be  made 
general,  are  those  only  on  which  go- 
vernment can  rest. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  ex- 
traetf  our  author  ezposet  the  fhtility 
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of  that  attempt  which  certain  church- 
men are  making,  as  well  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  as  the  other,  to  reason 
men  back  into  a  submission  of  their 
reason.  Yet,  if  the  science  of  Socio- 
logy should  bo  above  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  vulgar,  (as  M.  Comte  seems 
occasionally  to  presnme  it  would  be,) 
he  would  impose  on  his  intellectual 
priesthood  a  taek  of  the  very  same 
kind,  and  even  still  more  hopeless. 
A  multitude  once  taught  to  argue  and 
decide  on  politics,  must  be  reasoned 
back  into  a  submission  of  their  reason 
to  political  teachers -— teachers  who 
have  no  sacred  writings,  and  no  tra- 
ditions from  which  to  argue  a  dele- 
gated authority,  but  whose  authority 
must  be  founded  on  the  very  reason- 
ableness of  the  entire  system  of  their 
doctrine.  But  this  is  a  difficulty  we 
are  certainly  premature  in  discussing, 
as  the  true  Catholic  church  in  politics 
has  still  itself  to  be  formed. 

We  are  afraid,  notwithstanding  all 
his  protestations,  M.  Comte  will  be 
simply  classed  amongst  the  Desiruc* 
Hues,  so  little  applicable  to  the  gene- 
rality of  minds  is  that  mode  of  thought> 
to  establish  which  (and  it  is  for  this 
we  blame  him)  he  calls,  and  so  pre- 
maturely, for  so  great  sacrifices. 

The  fifth  volume — the  most  remark- 
able, we  think,  of  the  whole — contains 
that  historical  survey  which  has  been 
more  than  once  alluded  to  in  the  fore- 
going extracts.  This  volume  alone 
would  make  the  fortune  of  any  expert 
Parisian  scribe  who  knew  how  to  select 
from  its  rich  store  of  original  materials, 
who  had  skill  to  arrange  and  expound, 
and,  above  all,  had  the  dexterity  to 
adopt  somewhat  more  ingeniously  than 
M.  Comte  has  done,  his  abstract  state- 
ments to  our  reminiscences  of  historical 
facts.  Full  of  his  own  generalities, 
be  is  apt  to  forget  the  concrete  mat- 
ter of  the  annalist.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
peculiarity  running  through  the  vo- 
lume, that  generalizations,  in  them- 
selves of  a  valuable  character,  are 
shown  to  disadvantage  by  an  unskil- 
ful alliance  with  history. 

We  will  make  one  quotation  from 
this  portion  of  the  work,  and  then  we 
must  leave  M.  Comte.     In  reviewing 

the  theological  progress  of  mankind,  .^  ^„  Klines,  by  a  strict  wsmUny,  detect  m 
he  signahzes  three  epochs,  that  of  the  theoTogIc  spirit  traces  of  this  original 
Fetishism,    of    Polytheism,    and    of    fetishism.     It  has  even  ss«imed,  amongst 

subtle  intelligences,  the  most  metaphysiea] 
forms.  What,  In  reality,  is  that  celebrated 
conception  of  a  soul  of  the  world  amongst 
the  ancients,  or  that  analogy,  more  mo- 
dem, drawn  betweaa  the  auth  and  an 


immediately  a  life,  or  power,  some- 
what analogous  to  its  own. 

''  Exclusively  habituated,  for  so  long  a 
time,  to  a  theology  eminently  metaphyfeic, 
we  must  feel  at  present  greatly  embar- 
rassed in  our  attempt  to  comprehend  this 
gross  primitive  mode  of  thought.     It  is 
thus  that  fetishism  has  often  been   con- 
founded  with  polytheism,   when   to   the 
latter  has  been  applied  the  common  ex- 
pression of  idolatry,  which  strictly  relates 
to  the  former  only;  since  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  or  Minerva  would,  no  doubt,  have 
as  justly  repelled  the  vulgar  reproach  of 
worshipping  images,  as  do  the  Catholic 
doctors  of  the  present  day  a  like  unjust 
accusation  of  the  Protestants.  But  though 
we  are  happily  sufficiently  remote  from 
fetishism  to  find  a  difficulty  in  conceiving 
it,  yet  each  one  of  us  has  but  to  retrace 
his  own   montal   history,   to   detect    the 
essential  characters  of  this  initial  states 
Nay,  even  eminent  thinkers  of  the  present 
day,  when  they  allow  themselves  to   be 
involuntarily  ensnared  (under  the   influ- 
ence, but  partially  rectified,  of  a  vicious 
education)  to  attempt  to   penetrate   the 
mystery  of  the  essential  production  of  any 
phenomenon  whose  laws  are  not  familiar 
to  them,  they  are  in  a  condition  personally 
to  exemplify  this    invariable    instinctive 
tendency  to  trace  the  generation  of  un- 
known eflects  to  a  cause  analogous  to  life, 
which  is  no  other,  strictly  speaking,  than 
the  principle  of  fetishism.       •      *      • 

"  Theologic  philosophy,  thoroughly  in. 
vestigated,  has  always  necessarily  for  its 
base  pure  fetishism,  which  deifies  instantly 
each  body  and  each  phenomenon  capable 
of  exciting  the  feeble  thought  of  infant 
humanity.  Whatever  essential  transfonna- 
tions  this  primitive  philosophy  may  after- 
wards undergo,  a  judidoua  sociological 
analysis  will  always  expose  to  view  this 
primordial  base,  never  entirely  concealed, 
even  in  a  religious  state  the  most  remote 
from  the  original  point  of  departure.  Not 
only,  for  example,  the  Egyptian  theocracy 
has  presented,  at  the  time  of  ita  greatest 
splendour,  the  established  and  prolonged 
coexistence,  in  the  several  castes  of  tba 
hierarchy,  of  one  of  these  religious  epochs, 
since  the  inferior  ranks  still  remained  in 
simple  fetishism,  whilst  the  higher  orden 
were  in  possession  of  a  very  rematkabla 
polytheism,  and  the  most  exalted  of  its 
members  had  probably  raised  themselves 
to  some  form  of  monothebm ;  but  we  can 


Monotheism.  Our  extract  shall  relate 
to  the  first  of  these,  to  that  primitive 
state  of  religion,  or  idolatry,  in  which 
iAinas  themselves  were  worshipped; 
the  human  being  transferring  to  them 


imuMDM  ItTiog  tnimal,  and  olher  similar 
lincieSy  but  pur*  fetishism  disguised  in  the 
pomp  of  philosophical  laogoage  ?  And,  in 
o«r  own  days  even^  what  is  this  cloudy 
pantheism  which  so  many  metaphysicians, 
especially  in  Gernuny,  make  great  boast 
of,  bat  generalised  and  systematized  fetish- 
ism enveloped  in  a  learned  garb  fit  to  amaie 
the  Tulgar.*'— Vol.  V.  p.  38. 

He  then  remarks  on  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  this  primitive  theology 
to  the  initial  torpor  of  the  human 
nndentandingy  which  it  spares  even 
the  labour  of  creating  and  sustaining 
the  facile  fictions  of  polytheism.  The 
mind  yields  passively  to  that  natural 
tendency  which  leads  ns  to  transfer  to 
objects  without  ns,  that  sentiment  of 
existence  which  we  feel  within*  and 
which,  appearing  at  first  sufficiently  to 
explain  our  own  personal  phenomena, 
scrres  directly  as  an  uniform  base>  an 
absolute  nnquestioned  interpretation, 
of  all  external  phenomena.  He  dwells 
with  quite  a  touching  satisfaction  on 
this  child- like  and  contented  condition 
of  the  rode  intellect. 


I**  An  observable  bodies,**  he  says, 
**babg  thns  immediately  personified  and 
eadoirad  with  passions  suited  to  the  energy 
ef  the  observed  phenomena,  the  external 
world  presents  itself  spontaneously  to  the 
spectator  in  a  perfect  harmony,  such  as 
never  again  has  been  produced,  and  which 
■■St  have  excited  in  him  a  peculiar  senti- 
nent  of  plenary  satisfaction,  hardly  by  us 
ia  the  present  day  to  be  characterised, 
even  when  we  refer  back  with  a  medita- 
tion the  most  intense  on  this  cradle  of 
koBaaity.*' 

Do  not  eren  these  few  fragments 
bear  out  our  remarks,  both  of  praise 
and  censure?     We  see  here  traces  of 
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man,  coupled  with  a  singular  negU- 
genco  of  the  historical  picture.  The 
principle  here  laid  down  as  that  of 
fetishism,  is  important  in  many  re- 
spects ;  it  is  strikingly  developed,  and 
admits  of  wide  application ;  but  (pre- 
suming we  are  at  liberty  to  seek  in 
the  rudest  periods  for  the  origin  of 
religion)  we  do  not  find  any  such 
systematic  procedure  amongst  rude 
thinkers — we  do  not  find  any  condi- 
tion of  mankind  which  displays  that 
complete  ascendency  of  the  principle 
here  described.  Our  author  would 
lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  deification 
of  objects  was  uniformly  a  species  of 
explanation  of  natural  phenomena. 
The  accounts  we  have  of  fetishism, 
as  observed  in  barbarous  countries, 
prove  to  us  that  this  animation  of 
stocks  and  stones  has  frequently  no 
connexion  whatever  with  a  desire  to 
explain  their  phenomena,  but  has  re- 
suited  from  a  fancied  relation  between 
those  objects  and  the  human  being. 
The  charm  or  the  amulet — some  object 
whose  presence  has  been  observed  to 
cure  diseases,  or  bring  good-luck— 
grows  up  into  a  god ;  a  strong  desire 
at  once  leading  the  man  to  pray  to  his 
amulet,  and  also  to  attribute  to  it  the 
power  of  granting  his  prayer.*^ 

We  carry  on  our  quotation  one  step 
further,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the 
impracticable  unmanageable  nature  of 
our  author's  generalizations  when  his- 
torically applied.  Having  advanced 
to  this  stage  in  the  development  of 
theologic  thought,  he  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  extricate  the  human  mind 
from  that  state  in  which  he  has,  with 
such  scientific  precision,  fixed  it. 

'*  Speculativply   regarded,    this  grest 


a  deep  penetration  into  the  nature  of    transformation    of    the    religious    spirit 


Take,  for  instance,  the  following  description  of  fetishism  in  Africa.  It  is  the 
which  just  now  falls  under  our  hand,  and  perhaps  a  longer  search  would  not  find 
a  better.  Those  only  who  never  read  The  Doctor,  will  be  surprised  to  find  it  quoted 
00  a  grave  occasion : — 

"  The  name  Fetbh,  though  used  by  the  negroes  themselves,  is  known  to  be  a  cor- 
rapt  application  of  the  Portujguese  word  for  witchcraft, /etVtfO  ;  the  vernacular  name 
is  Bouum,  or  Bouifoe.  Upon  the  Gold  Coast  every  nation  has  its  own,  every  vil- 
lage, evecy  family,  and  every  individual.  A  great  hill,  a  rock  any  way  remarkable 
for  its  site  or  shape,  or  a  large  tree,  is  generally  the  national  Fetish.  The  king's  is 
ns«ally  the  largest  tree  in  his  country.  They  who  choose  or  change  one,  take  the  first 
thing  they  happen  to  see,  however  worthless — a  stick,  a  stone,  the  bone  of  a  beast, 
Urd,  or  fish,  unless  the  worshipper  takes  a  fancy  for  something  of  better  appearance, 
and  diooaea  a  bom,  or  the  tooth  of  some  large  animal.  The  ceremony  of  consecra- 
tion he  performs  himself,  assembling  his  family,  washing  the  new  object  of  his  devo- 
tioai»  and  sprinlding  them  with  the  water.  He  has  thus  a  household  or  personal  god, 
in  which  ha  has  as  much  faith  as  the  Papist  in  his  relics,  and  with  as  much  reason. 
BvboC  mya  that  some  of  the  Europeans  on  that  coast  not  only  encouraged  their  slaves 
la  dMe  sapentitton,  but  believed  hi  it,  and  praetised  it  themselves."— Vol.  V.  p.  136. 
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(from  fatiahifiii  to  polytheif m)  if  perbapi 
the  most  fandamentml  that  it  hu  oyer  nn- 
dtrgone^  though  we  are  at  present  so  fiir 
separated  from  it  as  not  to  pereeiTO  its 
extent  and  dlffieolty.  The  haman  mind. 
It  eeems  to  me,  pasted  OTer  a  less  interval 
in  its  tfmnsit  ft^  polytheism  to  mono- 
tlieism*  the  more  recent  and  better  nnder- 
Btood  aeeomplishmeat  of  whieh  has  natnr- 
all  J  taught  OS  to  exaggerate  its  importance 
— an  importance  extremely  great  only  in 
a  certain  social  point  ef  Hew»  which  I 
shdU  explain  in  its  placo.  When  we  re- 
flect that  iSstishism  enpposes  matter  to  he 
enuneatly  aotiTO,  to  the  point  of  being 
truly  aliye^  while  polytheism  necessarily 
compels  it  to  an  inertia  almost  absolute, 
subinitted  passiyely  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  diyine  agent  i  it  woaldseiem  at  first 
impossible  to  comprehend  the  real  mode 
of  transition  from  one  religioui  regime 
to  the  other.** — P.  97. 
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less  extensive;  while  the  humble  fetish 


The  trmiiBitioii*  it  Memsy  wis  effidct- 
ed  by  an  aarlj  effort  of  generalieation ; 
for  as  mea  recognized  the  similitude 
of  certain  objects,  and  classified  theia 
into  one  species,  so  they  approximated 
the  corresponding  Fetishes^  and  re- 
duced them  at  length  to  a  principal 
Fetish,  presiding  over  this  elasB  of  phe- 
nomena; who  thus»  liberated  from 
matter,  and  having  oif  necessity  an  in- 
dependent being  of  its  own»  became 
a  god. 

*'  For  the  gods  differ  essentially  from 
pare  fetishes,  by  a  character  more  gene- 
ral and  more  abstract,  pertainieg  to  their 

indeterminate  residence.  They,  each  of  ident^Cf  would  have  created  for  ii- 
them,  administer  a  speeial  order  of  phe«  self  this  difficulty,  or  solved  it  in  such 
■omens,  and  have  a  department  mere  or     a  manner. 


governs  one  object  only,  fix>m  which  it  is 
inseparable.  Now,  in  proportion  as  the 
resemblance  of  certain  phenomena  was 
observed,  it  was  necessary  to  classify  the 
corresponding  fetishes,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  a  chief,  who,  from  this  time,  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  god — that  is  to 
say,  an  ideal  agent,  habitually  invisible, 
whose  residence  is  not  rlgoronsly  fixed. 
There  eould  not  exist,  properly  epeaking, 
a  fetish  common  ie  several  bodies ;  this 
would  be  a  contradiction,  every  fetiah 
being  necessarily  endowed  with  a  mate- 
rial individuality.  When,  for  example, 
the  similar  vegetation  of  Uie  several  trees 
in  a  forest  of  oaks,  led  men  to  represent, 
in  their  theological  conceptions,  what  was 
oommon  in  these  ofajects,  this  abstract  being 
conld  no  longer  be  the  fetiah  of  a  tree,  but 
became  the  god  of  the  foreat." — P.  101. 

This  apparatus  of  transition  is  inge- 
nious enough,  but  surely  it  is  utterly 
uncalled  for.  Tlie  same  uwmltured 
imagination  that  could  animate  atrae^ 
could  people  the  air  with  gods.  When- 
ever the  cause  of  any  natural  event  is 
invisible,  the  imagination  cannot  rest 
in  Fetishism  ;  it  must  create  some 
being  to  produce  it.  If  thunder  is  to 
be  theologically  explained—  and  there 
is  no  event  In  nature  more  likely  to 
suggest  such  explanation— the  imagi- 
nation cannot  animate  the  thunder;, 
it  must  create  some  being  that  thun- 
ders. No  one,  the  discipline  of  whose 
mind  had  not  been  solely  and  purely 


At  the  end  of  the  same  chapter  from  which  this  extraet  Is  taken,  the  JI>oetor  tells  m 
stery  whi^,  if  faith  could  be  put  in  the  numerons  accounts  which  men  relate  of  them* 
selves,  (and  such,  we  presume,  was  the  original  authority  for  the  anecdote,)  might 
deserve  a  place  in  the  history  of  superstition. 

*'OBeof  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  sec^^o  has  left  a  reputation  which  wiU  be  as  hMi- 
iog  as  it  is  great,  was.  when  a  boy,  in  constant  fear  of  a  very  able  .but  munerdful  sehoolmaster ; 
ami  In  the  state  of  mmd  which  tibat  conetant  Iter  k>roduced,  he  fixed  upon  a  great  spider  for  hk 
fetish,  and  used  every  day  to  pray  to  it  that  he  mi|^t  not  be  flogged." 
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THR  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Practice  is  Applifo 
lis  fact  is  illustrated  in 
*  of  the  ezecHeDt  and 
5  work  now  before  us. 
as  article,  (see  the  num- 
1842,)  wo  illustrated  at 
re  connexion  which  now 
lich  hereafter  must  be- 
imate,  between  practical 
id  modern  science.  We 
at  secret  and  silent  steps 
md  gradual  diffusion  of 
lific  dlscoTcries  had  im- 
i  to  great  improvements 
ture  of  the  present  cen- 
.t  other  more  open  and 
cations  of  science  it  had 
to  the  eyes  of  all*  been 
What  useful  practical 
9  promulgation  of  scien- 
faad  gi?en  rise — and  to 
ractico  such  discnssions 
It  led.  Abo?e  all,  we 
ited  the  attention  of  the 
ienlture  to  what  science 
dy  capable  of  doing,  but 
x>  effect,  for  the  further 
lis  important  art— what 

>  give,  new  suggestions 
new  means  of  fertility 
le  hands  of,  the  skilful 
farmer. 

omparatively  short  time 
db  was  written,  and  yet 
sound  opinion,  of  eor- 
(htened  views,  and  of  a 
ion,  as  well  of  the  aids 

>  is  capable  of  giving  to 
B  of  the  expediency  of 


availing:  ourselves  of  all  these  M9, 
which  within  that  period  has  taken 
place  among  practical  men,  has  reall  j 
surprised  us.  Nor  have  we  been  less 
delighted  by  the  zeal  with  wliioh  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge,  in  its 
relations  to  agriculture,  has  been-  en- 
tered upon  in  every  part  of  the -em* 
pire — by  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  acquisition  of  this  know- 
ledge— and  by  the  numerous  applicft- 
tions  already  visible  of  the  important 
principles  and  suggestions  embodied 
m  the  works  then  before  us^  (John- 
ston's Lectures  and  Eiementt  af  Agri^ 
cuUuml  ChemiHrp  and  Geology.)  But 
on  this  important  topio  we  do  not  at 
present  dwell.  We  may  have  ocea*- 
sion  to  return  to  the  subject  in  a  future 
number,  and  in  the  mean  ti^e  we  re- 
fer our  readers  to  the  remarks  con- 
tained in  our  previous  article. 

The  truly  scientific  man— among 
those,  wo  mean,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  such  studies  as  are  suscep- 
tible of  important  applications  to  tne 
affairs  and  pursuits  of  daily  life^-the 
truly  scientifio  man  does  not  despise 
the  practice  of  any  art,  in  which  1m 
sees  the  principles  he  investigates 
embodied  and  made  useful  in  promot* 
ing  the  welfare  of  his  fellow*iiien.  He 
does  not  even  undervalue  it^^he rather 
upholds  and  magnifies  its  importanee* 
as  the  agent  or  means  by  which  his 
greatest  and  best  diseoveries  oaw  be 
made  to  subserve  their  greatest  a«d 
most  beneficent  end.  Id  him  this 
may  possibly  arise  fro»  na  ^mtual 
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liberality  of  mind ;  it  may  spring  from 
a  scltish  desire  to  sec  the  principles 
he  has  established  or  made  his  own 
carried  out  to  their  legitimate  extent, 
and  their  value  established  and  ac- 
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[April, 


the  wide  Pacific  could  deter  the  bold 
adventurer,  or  the  curious  investigator 
of  nature. 

And  yet  it  was  not  till  this  compa« 

ratively  advanced  stage  of  the  nautical 

knowledged—^ur  it  is  tJie  appliuatian  of    art — when  man  had  obtained  a  faith- 


a  principle  that  imjmrljt  to  it  its  highest 
value. 

Science  is  to  practical  skill  in  the 
arts  of  life  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body. 
They  are  united  as  faith  and  works 
are  in  concerns  of  higher  moment. 
As  both,  though  separately  good, 
must  yet  bo  united  in  the  iiuiahud 
Christian,  so  the  perfection  of  hus- 
bandry implies  the  union  of  all  the 
lights  of  existing*  theoretical  know- 
ledge with  all  the  skill  of  the  most 
improved  agricultural  practice. 

Though  liuch  is  the  belief  of  those 
scientillc  men  who  aro  able  and  will- 
ing to  do  the  most  for  practical  agri- 
cuiture^  who  see  most  clearly  what 
can  bo  done  for  it,  and  the  true  line 
along  which  agricultural  improvement 
may  now  most  hopefully  direct  her 
course — yet  with  this  opinion  the 
greater  part  of  practical  men  are  still 
I'ar  from  sympathizing.  Some  voices 
even  —  becoming  every  day  n^piie 
feeble,  however,  and  recurring  at  more 
distant  intervals  —  continue  to  be 
raised  against  the  utility  and  the 
applications  of  science;  as  if  prac- 
tice with  statiofiarj/  knowledge  were 
omnipotent  in  developing  the  resources 
of  nature ;  as  if  a  man,  in  a  rugged 
and  partially  explored  coimtry,  could 
have  too  much  light  to  guide  his 
steps. 

in  the  history  of  maritime  inter- 
course there  was  a  time  when  the 


ful  guide  in  his  most  devious  and 
trackless  wanderings — when  bo  was 
apparently  set  free  from  the  unsteady 
dominion  of  the  seas  and  of  the  fickle 
winds — and  amid  his  labyrinthine 
course  could  ever  and  at  once  turn  his 
face  towards  his  happy  and  expectant 
home ; — it  was  not  till  this  period  that 
science  began  to  lend  her  most  useful 
and  most  extensive  aids,  and  that  her 
value  in  the  advancement  of  the  sail- 
or's art  began  to  be  justly  appreciated. 
The  astronomer  forthwith  taught  him 
more  accurately  to  observe  the  hea- 
vens^ and  compiled  laborious  tables 
for  his  daily  use.  Geography  and 
hydrography  obtained  higher  estima- 
tion, and  barbonr-engineeriug  and 
ship-building  were  elevated  into  more 
important  separate  arts,  chiefly  frosn 
their  applications  to  his  use.  Nauti- 
cal schools  and  nautical  surveys,  and 
lighthouse  boards,  with  all  their  atten- 
dant scientific  researches,  and  mag- 
netic observations,  and  voyages  of 
discovery,  all  sprung  up — at  once  the 
causes  and  the  consequences  of  the 
advancement  of  his  art  towards  per- 
fection ;  and  latest,  though  yet  far 
from  being  the  last,  all  the  new  know- 
ledge that  belongs  to  steam-naviga- 
tion has  beeft  incorporated  in  the  vaat 
body  of  nautical  science.  Thefurtk^ 
an  art  advances,  Uu  wore  necessar^f 
doen  science  become  to  it. 

Thus  it  is  with  agricultuie.   It  can- 


timid  seaman  crept  from  port  to  port,     not  be  denied  that  the  tillage  of  the 


feeling  his  cautious  and  wary  way 
from  headland  to  headland,  and  dar- 
ing no  distant  voyage  where  sea^,  and 
winds,  and  rock!<,  unknown  to  him, 
increased  the  dangers  of  his  uncertain 
life.  Theu  a  bolder  race  sprung  up — 
tall  ships  danced  proudly  upon  the 
waves,  and  many  brave  hearts  manned 
and  guided  them ;  yet  still  they  rarely 
ventured  from  sight  of  land.  Men 
became  bewildered  still,  perplexed, 
and  full  of  fear,  when  sea  and  sky 
alone  presented  themselves.  But  a 
third  period  arose — and  in  the  same 
circumstances,  men  not  more  brave 
appeared  collected,  fearless,  and  full 
of  hope.  Faith  in  a  trembling  needle 
gave  confidence  to  the  most  timorous, 
and  neither  the  rough  Atlantic  nor 


soil,  with  almost  every  other  branch 
of  husbandry,  has  made  large  strides 
among  us— that  we  have  more  pn>- 
ductive  and  better  cultivated  provinces, 
and  more  skilful  farmers,  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  part  of  tke 
world  in  which  equal  dj^dvantages 
of  climato  prevail.  .  Any  one  wUl 
readily  satisfy  himself  jof  this,  who, 
with  an  agricultural  i9fr%  shall  visit  the 
other  part8'lDf^£u^ope'4o  which  the 
samo  northern  sky  ia  common  wilJb 
ourselves.  And  it  is  because  we  have 
reached  this  pitch  of  ImprovemeBtr— 
at  which  many  think  we  onght  to  bo 
content  to  stop — because  wo  have  dig- 
missed  our  frail  and  diminutiTo  boats, 
and  sail  now  in  majestic  and  deeoratod 
fhipsi  provided  with  such  abundant 
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«»orea  that  we  need  not^  night  by 
K!:;hr,  to  seek  the  harbour  for  new 
fupplie? — that  we  begin  to  feel  the 
wmt  of  some  directing'  principle — to 
look  &boQt  for  some  favonrin^  star  to 
^ide  our  wanderings  upon  the  deep. 
To  the  trembling  needle  of  science 
we  must  now  turn  to  point  our  way. 
Feeble  and  uncertain  it  may  itself 
appear — wavering  as  it  directs  us — 
und  therefore  by  many  mny  be  deprc- 
ri&ted  and  despised — yet  it  will  surely 
leid  us  right  if  we  have  faith  in  its 
indications.  Let  the  practical  man 
then  build  his  ships  skilfully  and  well 
-^fter  the  best  models,  and  of  the 
roundest  oak — let  their  timbers  be 
Kj-anized*  their  cables  of  iron,  their 
cordage  and  sails  of  the  most  approved 
make  and  material — ^let  their  sailors 
be  true  men  and  fearless,  and  let 
stores  be  providently  laid  in  for  the 
voyage  ;  but  let  not  the  trembling 
needle  of  selcnce  be  forgotten ;  for 
though  the  distant  harbour  he  would 
;ain  be  well  known  to  him — without 
the  aid  of  the  needle  ho  may  never  be 
able  to  reach  it. 

In  thus  rigging  out  his  ship — in 
other  words,  in  fitting  up  his  farm 
and  doing  all  for  it,  and  upon  it, 
ubich  experience  and  skilful  practice 
eon  suggest— he  cannot  have  a  better 
guide  than  the  book  now  before  us. 

Tbe  Book  of  the  Farm  is  not  a 
mere   didactic  treatise  on  practical 
agriculture,  of  which  we  already  pos- 
sets several  of  deserved  reputation ; 
nor  yet  a  laborious  compilation,  sys- 
tematically arranged,  of  every  thing 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
it  should  interest  the  farmer  to  know. 
Of  sneh  Cyclopedias,  that  of  Loudon 
will  not  soon  find  a  rival.     But,  as  its 
name  implies.  The  Book  of  the  Farm 
contaioB  a  detail  of  all  the  operations, 
the  more  minute  as  well  as  the  greater, 
which  the  husbandman  will  be  called 
npon  to  undertake  upon  his  farm — in 
4he  exact  order  in  point  of  time  in 
which  they  will  successively  demand 
bis  attention.     Beginning  at  the  close 
of  tbe  agricultural  y  ear^  when  the  crops 
are  reaped  and  housed,  and  the  long 
winter  invites  to  new  and  peculiar,  and, 
M  they  may  be  called,  preparatory  la- 
bonn,  tbe  reader  is  taught  what  work 
ID  eseh  succeeding  month  and  sea- 
floa  thould  be  undertaken — why  at 
tkat  leaMm.— for  what  purpose  it  is  to 
bo  dose— in  what  way  it  can  best  bo 
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performed — how  at  the  least  cost  of 
money  and  the  smallest  waste  of  time 
—and  how  the  master  may  at  all  timee 
ascertain  if  hii  work  has  been  efficiently 
perjorrritd. 

We  confess  that  we  have  been  much 
struck  with  the  wide  range  of  practt' 
cat  subjects  on  which  the  author  gives, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  Is 
himself  familiar  with  them,  the  most 
minute  directions  for  the  guidance  at 
once  of  the  muster  farmer  himself, 
and  fur  the  direction  of  those  who  are 
under  his  orders.  We  have  satisfied 
ourselves  that  by  carefully  examining 
the  contents  of  this  one  book,  wo 
should  be  prepared  not  merely  to  pass 
an  examination,  but  actually  to  under- 
take the  oifico  of  public  examiner  in 
any  or  all  of  the  several  crafts  and 
mysteries  of  the  farm-builder,  the 
wcathcr-Eeer,  the  hedge-planter,  the 
ditcher,  the  drainer,  the  ploughman, 
the  cattle-feeder,  the  stock-buyer,  the 
drover,  tho  ])Tg- killer,  the  fat  cattle 
seller,  the  butcher,  the  miller,  and  the 
grieve  or  general  overseer  of  the  farm. 
We  know  not  what  other  gentle  crafts 
thofctill  unpublished  parts  of  the  work 
may  hcreat'tcr  teach  us  ;  but  so  faith- 
fully and  so  minutely,  in  general  so 
clearly,  and  with  so  much  apparent  en- 
joyment, does  the  author  enter  into  the 
details  of  all  the  above  lines  of  life, 
that  we  have  been  deceived  (we  sup- 
pose) into  tfie  persuasion  that  Mr 
Stephens  must,  in  his  lifetime,  have 
<*  played  many  parts** — that  he  has 
himself,  as  occasion  offered,  or  as  work 
fell  in  his  way,  engaged  in  every  one 
of  these  as  well  as  of  the  other  varied 
occnpations  it  falls  in  his  way  to  de- 
scribe. 

How, otherwise,  for  instance,  should 
ho  90  well  understand  the  duties  and 
habits,  and  sympathize  with  the  pri- 
vations and  simple  enjoyments,  of  the 
humble  and  way-worn  drover? — 

''  A  drover  of  sheep  should  always  be 
provided  vriih  a  dog,  as  tho  numbers  and 
nioiUoiicss  of  sheep  render  it  impossible 
for  one  man  to  gnido  a  capricious  flock 
along  a  road  subject  to  many  casualties ; 
not  a  young  dog,  who  is  apt  to  work  and  bark 
a  groat  deal  more  than  necessary,  mnch  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  sheep — but  a  knowing 
cautious  tyke.  The  drover  should  bave  a 
walking  stick,  a  useftil  instrument  at  times 
in  turning  a  sheep  disposed  to  break  off 
from  tbe  rest.  A  shepherd's  plaid  he  will 
find  to  afford  comfortable  protection  to 


bU  body  from  coM  and  wet,  while  the 
ipode  10  whicb  it  Ls  worn  leaves  hit  limbe 
free  fur  motion*  Ho  should  carry  prq- 
Tikion  with  him,  sach  as  bread,  meat, 
cheese  or  butler,  that  he  may  take  lun- 
cheon or  dinner  quietly  beside  his  flock, 
while  renting  in  a  sequestered  fiart  of  the 
road  ;  and  he  may  slake  his  thirst  in  the 
first  lirook  or  spring  he  finds,  or  purchase 
a  battle  of  ale  at  a  roadside  ale-house. 
Though  eipSsed  all  day  to  the  air,  and 
0Ve(i  though  he  feel  cold,  he  should  avoid 
drinking  spirits,  which  only  produce  tem- 
porary warmth,  and  for  a  long  time  after 
induce  chilliness  and  lanfrnor.  Much  ra- 
ther let  him  reserve  the  allowance  of  spi- 
rits he  gives  himself  until  the  evening, 
when  he  -can  *'nhH  it  m  wann  todiff  b*!^ 
tidrt  a  coinfinrtabU  firti,  before  retiring  to 
vest  for  the  aight."^Vol.  ii.  p.  80. 


Then  how  knowingly  he  treats  of 
the  fat  upon  the  sheep : — 

*'  The  formation  of  fat  in  a  sheep  com- 
mences in  the  inside,  the  net  of  fat  which 
envelopes  the  intektines  being  first  formed. 
After  that,  fat  is  seen  on  the  outside,  and 
first  upon  the  end  of  the  rump  at  the  tail 
liead,  which  continues  to  move  on  along 
the  bick,  on  both  sides  of  the  spine  to 
Khe  bciid  of  the  ribs,  to  the  neck.  Then 
it  is  deposited  between  the  muscles,  par- 
allel with  the  cellular  tissue.  Meanwhile 
it  is  coveTlag  the  lower  round  of  the  ribs, 
descending  to  the  flanks,  until  thf*  two 
tides  meet  under  the  belly,  from  whence 
it  proceeds  to  the  brisket  or  breniit  in 
IVent  and  the  shaw  behind,  filling  up  the 
inside  of  the  arm-pits  and  thighs.  The 
apacaa  around  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  are 
.the  last  to  reoaive  a  deposition  of  fat,  but 
after  this  has  begun,  every  other  part  si- 
mnUaneoQtly  receives  its  due  f>hare,  the 
.back  and  kidneys  receiving  the  most — so 
much  so  that  the  former  literally  becomes 
nicked,  as  it  is  termed;  that  is,  the  fat  is 
folt  through  the  skin  to  be  divided  into  two 
portions.  When  all  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, tho  sheep  is  said  to  he /at  or  ripe  J* 
— Vol.ii.  p.  93. 

But  the  enjoyment  of  tracings  the 
accamulating  fat  is  not  enough  for  our 
author — as  soon  as  his  sheep  is  ripe, 
he  forthwith  proceeds  to  slaughter  it ; 
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operatoFj  our  author — what  placid  be- 
nevolence and  hatred  of  quackery  ap» 
pear  in  his  instructions — *<J«earn  to 
slaughter  gently^  dress  the  carcass 
neatly  and  cleaulyy  io  as  plain  a  man* 
ner  as  possible,  and  withouty?<;iirM^«#.** 

—p.  IC7. 

But  whisky-toddy  and  fat  mutton 
are  not  the  only  things  our  author  re- 
lishes, lie  must  have  beea.a  farm- 
soryanty  living  in  a  bothy»  at  least  as 
long  as  he  drove  on  the  road  or  prac- 
tised surgery  in  the  slaughter-house. 
After  describing  the  farm- servant's 
wages  and  mode  of  living,  he  thus 
expands  upon  the  subject  of  Scottish 
brose : — 

^*  The  oatmeal  is  asually  cooked  in  one 
way,  as  bi'Ofe,  A  pot  of  water  it  put  «a 
the  fire  to  boil— a  task  which  the  men  (in 
the  bothy)  taku  in  turns;  a  handful  or  two 
of  oatmeal  is  taken  out  of  the  amnll  chest 
with  ivhich  each  man  provides  himself, 
and  put  into  a  wooden  bowl,  which  also 
is  the  ploughman's  property;  and,  on  a 
hollow  l>eing  made  in  the  meal,  and  sprin- 
kled with  salt,  the  boiling-water  is  poured 
over  the  meal,  and  the  mixture  receiving 
a  little  stirring  with  a  horn-spoon,  and 
the  allowance  of  milk  poured  over  it,  the 
brose  is  ready  to  be  eaten ;  and,  as  evory 
man  makes  bis  own  brose,  and  knows  his 
own  api)etlte,  he  makes  just  as  much  ai 
he  can  consume.  •  •  *  The  fare  is 
simple,  and  is  as  simply  made,  hut  it 
must  he  wholesome,  and  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  loss  of  tubstaoce  occasion*^ 
by  hard  labour;  for  I  believe  that  no 
olasa  of  men  can  endare  nore  bodily 
fatigue  for  ten  hours  every  day,  than 
those  ploughmen  of  Scotland  who  anbaist 
on  this  broso  three  times  a-day.**— -Vol. 
ii.  p.  S84. 

But  if  the  life  of  the  plonghman  is 
familiar  to  our  author,  the  w^rk  he 
has  to  do^  and  the  mode  of  doing  it 
well,  and  the  reason  why  it  should  be 
done  one  way  here^  and  another  way 
there,  are  no  less  so.  The  uninitiated 
have  no  idea  of  the  complicated  pat- 
terns which  the  ploughman  works^ 
according  to  tho  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 


and  though  he  describes  every  part  of    he  labours.     He  may  be  **  gatheriD|^ 


.this  proceJss  accurately,  and  with  true 
professional  relish,  coolly  telling  us, 
that  "the  operation  is  unattended  with 
oruelty;"  yet  we  must  be  content  to 
refer  onr  readers  to  the  passage  (vol. 


up— crown- and- furrow  ploughing— 
casting,  or  yoking,  or  coupling  ridges 
—casting  ridges  with  goro  furrows- 
cleaving  down  ridgea  with  or  without 
gore  furrows— ploughing  two^ont" 


ii»-p.  9C)  as  an  illustration  of  his  skill  -  «nd-two*in— ploughisg  in  breaki-^ 
in  tbisin^resting  branch  of  farm-tor-  v  cross- furrowing  —  u^l^-ploDghiagt 
gei7«  He  Is  really  «n  amiable  ihetp«    ribbing,  and  djriliing^or  he  nay  be 
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nrtpning  the  land  by  feering^  or  stri- 
kiogtheridges.'*— (VoKi.p.464.)  All 
these  methods  of  turning  up  tho  land 
are  described  and  iilustrated  by  wood- 
cuts, and  we  are  sure  quite  as  effec- 
tually done  upon  paper  as  if  the  au- 
thor bad  been  explaining  them  upon 
bis  own  farniy  guiding  one  of  his  own 
be»t  ploughs*  and  strengthened  by  a 
basin  of  good  brose  made  from  his 
own  meal-chest. 

But  the  practical  skill  of  Mr  Ste- 
phens is  not  conGaed  to  the  lower 
wilks  of  the  agricultural  life.  Tho 
ploughman  sometimes  qualifios  him- 
leif  to  become  a  steward,  that  he  may 
rid  himself  of  the  drudgery  of  worlL- 
ing  horses.  He  has  then  new  duties 
to  perform,  which  are  thus  generally 
described. 

"  The  duty  of  the  tteu*ard,  or  prUve, 
II  be  is  called  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  baiiiff  io  Engtand,  ooDsists  in  receive 
id;  geofrai  liiAtruciions  from  his  master, 
the  fanner,  which  he  sees  executed  by  tho 
people  ander  his  charge.     He  exercises 
a  dh^rt  cootrol  over  the  ploughmen  and 
fleid-workers.     •     •     •     It  is  his  duly  to 
enforce  the  commands  of  his  master,  and  to 
check  every  deviation  from  rectitude  he 
■ay  obierve  ia  the  servants  against  his 
interests.     It  is  not  generally  anderctood 
that  he  has  control  over  the  shepherd,  the 
bedi;er,  or  the  cattleman,  who  are  stew- 
ard*, in  one  sense,  over  their  respective 
departments  of  labour.    .    .    .    lie  should 
alwA)S  deliver  the  daily  allowance  of  corn 
to  the  horses.     Tie  should  he  the  fir»i 
p  rton  out  of  bed  in  the  morninf/,  and 
tfti  hut  in  it  at  nifjht.    On  mo^t  forms,  he 
lovs  the  seed  in  spring,  superintends  the 
field- workers  in  summer,  tends  the  harvest- 
field  and  builds  the  stacks  in  autumn,  and 
thruhes  the  corn  with  the  mill,  and  cleans 
it  with  the  winnowing>machioe  in  winter. 
He  keeps  on  account  of  the  workpeople's 
thne,  and  of  the  quantity  of  grain  thrashed, 
eonsumed  on  the  farm,  and  delivered  to 
parehasets.'*— Vol.  i.  p.  221. 

The  practical  man  who  reads  the 
abpYO  detail  of  the  &teward*s  duties, 
will  see  at  jonce  that  it  must  ha? e  been 
written  by  **  one  of  themselves  ;**  and, 
by  its  correctness,  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  full  faith  which  may  be  placed 
io  tJie  numerous  other  details  upon 
e^erj  branch  of  practical  farming 
with  which  the  work  now  before  us 
is  so  full. 

We  haye  bronght  prominently  for* 
ward  the  aboye  extracts  in  relation  to 
the  minutia  of  the  farmer's  life—  to  the 
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detailed  practical  knowledge  which  is 
so  valuable  to  him,  asbeingtfaose  upon 
which  it  appeared  to  us  that  a  writer 
who  was  capable  of  getting  up  a  book 
at  all,  much  more  such  a  book  as  this 
professes  to  be,  in  reference  to  the 
higher  branches  of  tho  farmers*  art, 
was  most  likely  to  fail.  But  these 
parts  of  the  work  are  written  not  only 
knowingly  and  well,  but  with  an  evi« 
dent  relish  for  the  subject.  Let  us  turn, 
therefore,  to  tho  more  intellectual 
part  of  the  book,  and  see  how  far  this 
part  of  the  task  has  been  satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

The  Book  of  the  Farm  is  mainly  in-* 
tended  as  a  manual  for  the  master*  far- 
mer, accompanying  him  every  where, 
and  at  every  season  of  the  year,  coun- 
selling, guiding, and  directing  hi m in  all 
his  operations.  But  it  has  a  higher  and 
more  useful  aim  than  merely  to  re- 
mind the  practical  agricultnrist  of 
what  he  already  knows.  It  is  fitted, 
without  other  aid,  to  teach  the  begin-' 
ner  nearly  every  thing  which  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  know  in  order  to 
take  his  place  among  the  most  intel* 
ligent  practical  men ;  and  to  toach  it 
precisely  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
order,  in  which  it  is  most  easy,  most 
useful,  and  most  interesting  for  him 
to  learn  it. 

The  beginner  is  supposed  by  Mr 
Stephens  to  have  undergone  a  pre- 
vious course  of  instruction  under-  a 
practical  man,  and  to  enter  upon  a 
farm  of  his  own  in  the  beginning  of 
winter.     Tliis  farm  is  a  more  or  less 
naked  and  unimproved  piece  of  land, 
without  a  farm-stead  or  farm-honse, 
with  few  hedge  rows,  and  wholly  un- 
drained.    On  cutcring  the  farm,  also, 
he  has  servants  to  engage,  stock  to 
buy,  and  implements  to  select.    In  all 
these  difficulties,    The  Bonk  of  the 
Farm  comes  to  his  aid.     The  most 
useful,    approved,    and    economical 
form  of  a  farm-steading  is  pointed 
out.     The  sttucture  of  barns,  stables, 
cow-houses,  piggeries,  liquid- manure 
tanks,  potiltry-yards,  and  every  other 
appendage  of  the  farm-house ;  and, 
finally,  the  most  fitting  construction 
of  the  farm-house  itself,  according  to 
tho  size  and  situation  of  the  farm,  are 
discussed,  described,  and  explained. 
Plans  and  estimates  of  every  expense 
are  added,  and  woodcuts  illustrative 
of  every  less  known  suggestion.  These 
are  not  only  sufficient  to  guide  the  in- 
telligent young  farmer  in  all  the  pre- 


"  Sol  quoque,  et  exorlent  et  qnam  le  con- 

det  in  aadas, 
Signa  dabit;   »olem  ccrtissima  •i<;na  se- 

quuntur. 
Et  quae  mano  refert,  et  quae  sur^enlil'us 


ofltrii. 
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limlnary  arrmtfemente  for  hit  futur*  catiens,  have  formed  a  favmirite  «ub- 
comfort  and  8ucce6B,  but  will,  jre  are  jeet  of  description  and  dwcussion. 
snre,  supply  hints  to  many  older  heads  Thus  of  the  sun  Yirgil  says— 
for  the  reconstruction  or  improvement 
of  farm*flteadings>  heretofore  deemed 
conTonienl  and  complete.  The  fol- 
lowing chapter  idds  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  servants,  and  describes  dis- 
tinctly the  duties  and    province  of 

each. 

And  now,  having  concluded  his  do- 
mestic arrangements/  he  must  learn 
to  know  something  of  the  weather 
whieh  prevails  in  the  district  in  which 
he  has  settled,  before  he  can  properly 
plan  out  or  direct  the  execution  of  the 
various  labours  which  are  to  be  under- 
taken upon  his  farm  during  the  win- 
ter. A  chapter  of  some  length,  there- 
fore, ia  devoted  to  the  *'  weather  in 
winter,"  in  which  the  principles  by 
which  the  weather  is  regulated  in  the 
different  parts  of  our  islands,  and  the 
methods  of  foreseeiog  or  predicting 
changes,  are  described  and  illustrated 
as  for  as  they  are  known.  This  is  the 
first  of  those  chapters  of  The  Book 
of  the  Farm  which  illustrates  in  a 
way  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  truth  an- 
nounced at  the  head  of  this  article, 
that  skilful  practice  is  applied  science. 

To  some  it  may  appear  at  first  sight 
that  our  author  has  indulged  in  too 
much  detail  upon  this  subject ;  but  he 
is  not  a  true  practical  farmer  who  says 
80.  The  weather  has  always  been  a 
most  interesting  subject  to  the  agri- 
culturist— he  is  every  day,  in  nearly 
all  his  movements,  dependant  upon  it. 
A  week  of  rain,  or  of  extraordinary 
drought,  or  of  nipping  frost,  may  dis- 
appoint his  most  sanguine  and  best 
founded  expectations.  His  daily  com* 
fort,  his  yearly  profit,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  his  family,  all  depend  upon 
the  weather,  or  upon  his  skill  in  fors' 
seeing  its  changes,  and  availing  him- 
self of  every  moment  which  is  favour- 
able to  his  purposes.  Hence,  with 
agricultural  writers,  from  the  most 


And  then  ho  gives  the  following 
prognostics,  as  unerring  guides  to  tlic 
Lalian  farmer: — 

**  Hie   tibi   nasciDtem   maculat   Tarlaverit 

ortorn, 
Coadiius   in  nubem,  meilioque   rcftigorlt 

orbe; 
Suspecti  tibi  sint  imbres. 
Cfcrulcua  pluvinm  denuntiat,  ignous  Euros. 
At  81  quum  referctque  diem  cuuditqiu  re- 

latum, 
Lucidus   orbis    erit:     frustra    terrobrrc 

nimbis 
Et  elaro  ailTaa  cemes  aqnilone  raoveri.** 

Mr  Stephens  recognises  similar  solar 
indications  in  the  following  rhymes : — 

**  If  the  Pun  in  red  shoald  set. 
The  n*xt  day  surely  will  be  wet ; 
If  the  sun  should  set  in  grey. 
The  next  will  be  a  rainy  day." 

And  again — 

'*  An  evening  red,  or  a  noming  grey. 
Doth  betoken  a  bonnie  day ; 
In  an  evtrntng  grey  aod  a  morning  red. 
Put  on  your  hat,  or  ye'll  weet  your  head.** 

In  his  next  edition  we  recommend 
to  Mr  Stephens's  notice  the  Border 
version  of  the  latter : — 

"  An  evening  red  and  a  mbming  grey, 
Send  the  shepherd  on  his  way ; 
An  evening  grey  and  a  morning  red. 
Send  the  shepherd  wet  to  bed." 

The  most  learned  meteorologists  of 
the  present  day  believe  the  moon  to 
influence  the  weather— the  practical 
farmer  is  sure  of  it— and  we  ba¥« 
known  the  result  of  the  hay  crop,  in 
adjoining  farms,  to  be  strikiDgly  dif- 


early  times,  the  varied  appearances  of  ferent,  when  upon  the  one  Ube  top- 

the  clouds,  the  nature  of  the  winds,  posed  influence  of  the  time  of  chaoge 

and  the  changing  aspects  of  the  sun  was  taken  into  account    and   acted 

and  moon,  and  their  several  signifl-  upon,  while  in  the  other  it  waa  ne- 


*  Hesiod  considered  one  other  appendage  to  the  homestead  indlspen9ah1e,  to  which 
Mr  Stephens  does  not  allude,  perhaps  from  feeling  himself  incompetent  to  advise. 

OTm»  fjLiv  'xr^artorect  FTNAIKA  ru  fiwf  rd^i^et 
X^if,ieiTCt  Z\h  oiK^  TTtutr  oi^fiiva  'K^at^auv^tit, 
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fleeted.     Mr  StepbeBt  giTct  u  true 
proyerba — 

"  In  the  wane  of  the  moon, 
A  rlouiff  morning   bodes   a  fair  after- 


noon. 


And 


"  New  moon'a  mist 
Never  diet  of  thridt." 


Bnt  Virgil  is  more  fpcciflc— 

"  Ii>«a  dii*s  alios  alio  dedit  ordine  Luna 
Ftfli^res  operum ;   quint^im  fu^e.  .  .    . 
Septumn  post  decumam  feiix   et   poncro 

vitcm, 
Et  prcnuos  dnmitare  boves." 

AD«i  in  these  warniags  he  only  imi- 
tates Hesiod«- 

And 

asrxtt 
iau  m»*ret, 

Bot  the  vague  prognostics  of  old 
times  are  not  sufficient  for  the  gui- 
dance of  the  skilful  and  provident  far- 
mer of  oar  day.  The  barometer,  the 
thermometer,  and  even  the  hygrometer, 
»bould  be  his  companions  and  f^uide^, 

or  occasional   counsellors.     To  the     .        .  _        .    .       .,     .„  li  „    .  - 
description  and  nseful  indications  of    '"fir  of  farm  hedges,    will  fully  inform 
these  instruments,  therefore,  a  sufli-     him.     The  benefits  of  sheUer  on^our 
eient  space  is  devoted  in  the  book  be- 
fore ns.     We  do  not  know  any  other 
loorce  from  which  the  practical  far- 
mer can  draw  so  mnch  meteorological 
matter  specially  adapted  to  his  own 
walk  of  life,  as  from  this  chapter  upon 
the  weather. 

All  this  onr  young  farmer  Is  not 
supposed  to  sit  clown  and  master  be- 
fore he  proceeds  with  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  his  new  farm ;  ft  will  be  a 
subject  of  study  with  him  In  many 
fbture  months,  and  winters  too.  But 
aftera  most  judicious  recommendation, 
to  obserre  and  r^core/ whatever  occurs 


ment  may  be  effeeted — and  the  kind 
of  implements  which  it  will  be  most 
prudent  in  him  to  purchase  for  tilling 
the  kind  of  land  of  which  his  farm 
consists,  or  for  bringing  it  into  a  more 
fertilo  condition.  Tiiis  chapter  also 
draws  largely^  especially  npon  geolo- 
gical and  clicniieal  science,  and  affords 
another  illustration  of  what,  I  trust, 
Mr  Stepluiib's  book  will  more  and 
more  impress  npon  our  working  farm- 
ers,  that  skilful  practice  u  applied 
science.  We  have  not  room  for  any 
extracts,  but  when  we  mention  that  in 
the  chemical  part  of  it  the  author  has 
been  assisted  by  Dr  Madden,  readers 
of  the  Quartcrlt/  Jountal  of  Agrictdture 
will  i>e  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
way  in  which  this  chapter  has  beeu 
got  up. 

Having:  now  satisfied  himself  of  the 
nature  of  his  farm  as  to  soil  and  capa- 
bilities, he  sees  that  new  inclosures 
and  shelter  will  bo  necessary — that 
some  fields  must  be  subdivided,  others 
laid  out  anew — that  old  hedge-rows 
must  be  rooted  out  or  straightened, 
and  new  ones  planted  in  their  room. 
Of  what  all  this  may  be  made  to  ac- 
complish for  hid  farm,  and  of  how  the 
work  itself  may  be  done,  even  to  the 
minntest  details,  the  chapters  on  '' en- 
closures and  shelter,"  and  on  **  plant- 


elevated  lands,  are  not  half  under- 
stood. Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
acres  are  lying  in  comparative  barren- 
ness, which,  by  adequate  shelter,  might 
be  con  verted  into  productiveflelds.  The 
increase  of  mean  temperature  which 
results  from  skilful  enclosures,  is  esti- 
mated at  5*>  to  8^  Fahrenheit ;  while  In 
regard  to  the  increased  money  value, 
Mr  Thomas  Bishop  gives  the  follow- 
ing testimony : — 

*'  PreTious  to  tho  division  of  the  com- 
mon moor  of  Metliven  in  Perthshire,  in 
1703,  the  venerable  Lord  Lynedoch  and 
Lord   Methven  liad   each   secured   their 


«:«k.iM«A.  ^.  :.t«A*A.*:.in. ;«  i.:e  fi«i#i  ^e     lower  slopes  of  land  adjoining  the  moor 
either  new  or  mtercsting  in  his  field  of     _..^  ^_,,i  ^,  ..i.^^.^i^"*    rvL r^i 

uboor — ^without  which  record  he  will 
not  be  able  to  contribute,  as  he  may 
hereaf^  do*  to  the  extension  of  agri- 
enltural knowledge — he  Is  taught  next, 
in  an  able  chapter  "npon  soils  and  sub- 
soils,*' to  study  the  nature  of  his  farm 
more  tboronghly ;  to  ascertain  its  na- 
tnra]  capabintiee — the  Improvements 
of  which  it  is  susceptible — the  sim- 
plest, most  effleaeions,  and  most  eco- 
nomieal  meani  by  which  tills  improve- 


wiih  belts  of  plantation.  The  year  fol- 
lowing I  entered  I^ord  Methven 's  service, 
and  in  1798  planted  about  sixty  acres  of 
the  higher  moor  ground,  valued  at  3s.  per 
acre,  for  shelter  to  eighty  or  ninety  acres 
set  apart  for  cultivation,  and  let  in  three 
divisions  to  six  individuals.  The  progress 
made  in  improving  the  land  was  very  slow 
for  the  first  6fteen  years,  but  thereafter 
went  on  rapidly,  being  aided  by  tAe  sheUer 
derived  from  the  growth  of  the  planta- 
tions ;    and  the  whole  has  now  become 
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ftir  land,  bearlog'  annaally  oropi  of  oaU» 
barleyi  peas,  potatoes,  and  turnipB.  la 
•pring  183S,  exactly  forty  yeart  from  tb« 
time  of  putting  down  the  plaatatloDt  I 
cold  four  acres  of  Urch  and  fir  (average 
growth)  standing  therein,  for  L/2*20,  which, 
wiih  the  value  of  reserved  trees  and  aver- 
age amount  per  acre  of  thinniiiRH  sold 
previously,  gave  a  return  of  L.G7  per 
acre."— Vol.  i.  p.  367. 

Wd  are  satUfied  that  in  localities 
ivith  which  we  are  ourselves  acquaint* 
edy  there  are  tens  of  thousand  of  acres 
which,  by  the  simple  protection  of 
ahclteiiog  plantations,  would  soon  be 
made  to  exhibit  an  equal  improve- 
ment with  cither  the  moor  of  Meth- 
ven,  or  the  lands  upon  Shotley  Fell, 
which  are  also  referred  to  in  the  work 
before  us.  At  a  time  when  such 
strenuous  endeavours  are  makings  to 
introduce  and  extend  a  more  efficient 
drainage  among  our  clay  lauds,  the 
more  simple  amelioration  of  our  culd 
uplands  byjudicious  plantations,  ought 
neither  to  be  lost  bight  of,  nor  by 
those  who  address  themselves  to  the 
landlords  and  cultivators*  he  passed 
by  without  especial  and  frequent  no- 
tice. 

Did  space  permit,  we  could  have 
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the  workman  it  daslroUB  orprodneiog. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  the  writer  oif 
such  parts  of  this  chapter  as  refer  to 
the  practical  use  of  the  plough*  mast 
himself  have  haudled  it  for  many  a 
day  in  the  field. 

The  part  of  this  chapter,   again, 
which  relates  to  the  theoretical  cun- 
struction^to  the  history  of  the  suc- 
cessive improvements,  and  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  merits  of  tho 
numerous  varieties  of  ploughs  which 
have    lately  been    recommended    to 
notice — is  drawn  up  by   Mr  James 
Slight,  curator  of  tho  museum  of  the 
Highland  Society,  a  gentleman  whose 
authority  on  such  subjects  stands  de- 
servedly high.     To  this  monograph, 
as  we  may  call  it,  upon  the  plough*  we 
may  again  refer  as  another  illustration 
of  the  union  between  agriculture  and 
science.  Mechanism  perfects  the  con- 
struction   of  instruments,  chemistry 
explains  the  effects  which  they  are  tho 
means  of  producing  in  the  soil—- says 
also  to  the  mechanic,  if  you  could 
make  them  act  in  such  and  sueh  a 
way,  these  tff'ects  would  be  more  con- 
stantly and  more  fully  brought  about, 
and  returns  them  to  the  workshop  for 
further    improvement.      Thus    each 


wished  to  extract  a  paragraph  or  two     branch  of  knowledge  aids  tho  other. 


upon  tho  mode  of  planting  hedges, 
aud  forming  ditches,  fur  the  purpose 
of  proving  to  our  readers  that  Mr 
Stephens  is  as  complete  a  htdgtr  and 
ditcher,  as  we  have  seen  him  to  he 
cunning  as  a  drover  and  a  cattle  sur- 
geon. But  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  passages  in  pp.  370  and  379. 
Even  in  the  planting  of  thorn  hedges 
he  will  find  that  science  is  not  un- 
availing, for  both  mathematics  and 
botany  are  made  by  Mr  Stephens  to 
yield  their  several  contributions  to 
the  chapters  we  are  now  considering. 


and  suggests  to  it  means  of  still  fur- 
ther benefitting  practical  agriculture* 
One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  not 
the  least  important,  of  those  practical 
discussions  which  have  arisen  since 
tho  establishment  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  has  been 
in  regard  tT>  tho  relative  merits  and 
lightness  of  draught  of  the  Scottiab 
swing- ploughs,  and  of  certain  of  the 
wheel- ploughs  made  aud  extensively 
used,  especially  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties. It  is  admitted,  we  believe^  on 
all  hands,  that  a  less  skilful  workman 


But  the  fields  being  divided  and  the  will  execute  as  prcEcntable  a  pieec  of 

hedges  planted,  or  while  those  opera-  work  with  a  wheel- plough,  as  a  mora 

tions  are  going  on,  a  portion  of  the  skilful    ploughman    with    a    Scotch 

land  must  bo  subjected  to  the  plough,  swing- plough.    This  is  insisted  upon 

Next  in  order,  therefore,  follows  a  by  one  party  as  a  great  advantage, 

chapter  upon  this  important  instru-  while  the  other  attaches  no. weight  to 

ment,  in  which  the  merits  and  uses  of  it  at  all,  saying,  that  they  find  no  dif- 

the  several  best  known— especially  of  ficulty  in  getting  good  ploughmen  to 

the  Scotch  swing-ploughs— are  ex-  work    with    the    swing-plough,  and 


plained  and  discussed.  Here  our 
yonng  farmer  is  taught  which  variety 
of  plough  he  ought  to  select  for  his 
land,  uhy  it  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  used,  and  its  movable 
parts  (plough-irons)  tempered  and  ad- 
justed, according  to  the  eficct  which 


therefore  it  would  be  no  advantage  to 
them  to  change.  Still  this  greater 
facility  in  using  it  is  a  truo  econo* 
mical  advantage,  nevertheless  ;  since 
that  which  is  difficult  to  acquire  will 
always  be  purchased  at  a  dearer  rate ; 
and  in  an  improving  di^itrictV  it  is 
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foine  guOy  thai  it  if  Mither  necessary    principle,  the  sw Ing-ploogh  Is  not  su- 


U)  inporc  Ter  J  ikilfnl  plough  men  t  nor 
to  wait  till  they  are  produced  at 
koffle. 

But  it  is  aUo  conceded,  we  believe, 
thii  itie  s  wiag-pluugb,  in  skilful  iiandd* 
u  iflore  easily  or  quickly  managed 
tb^  a   wlieel-ploiigfi ;  that  it  turns 
mu»e  fcaUiitf^  and   when   doing    the 
ftsoie  kind  of  work>  will  go  over  the 
ground  qiiickery  and  oonaequcntly  do 
■ore  wurk  in  a  day.     Theoretiuaiiy, 
thii  seems  uudeniable,  though  it  does 
Out  appear  to  be  as  yet  clearly  estab- 
lished in  what  preeife  proportion  this 
Iheorelieal  acceleration  uught  to  in- 
cn*;ise  the  extent  of  ground  gone  over 
by  a  diligent  ploughman  in  the  ten 
hours  of  bis  daily  labour.     It  is  said 
ihttt,  with  the  wheel-plough,  three- 
feurihs  of  an  acre  is  an  average  day's 
Work,  while  with  a  swing-plough,  an 
acre  is  the  ordinary  and  easy  work  of 
sa  Miive  man  on  soil  of  average  tena- 
city. The  pace,  however,  mu«t  depeud 
coQaiderably  both  upon  the  honses  and 
tlieir  driver ;  and  to  whatever  extent 
such  a  difiVrence  may  really  exist — 
and  opinions  differ  upon  the  subject — 
it  is  clearly  an  argument  iu  favour  of 
the  swing- plough. 

But  a  third  and  equally  importaDt 
demeut  in  the  discussioD,  is  the  rela- 
tife  draught  of  the  swing  and  whcol- 
pU*ugbs.  This  element  has  been 
lAiely  brought  more  prominently  for- 
vardj  inconsequence  of  some  interest- 
ing experiments,  made  first,  we  believe, 
by  Mr  Pusey,  and  since  repeated  by 


perior  to  the  wheel-plough — it  only 
shows  that,  in  consiittciion^  it  is  still 
capable  of  great  emendations,and  that, 
in  this  respeet,  sume  of  the  wheel- 
ploughs  have  got  the  start  of  it.  But 
the  Scotch  makers,  who  first  so  great- 
ly im])roved  the  plough,  are  capable 
still  of  competing  with  their  southern 
rivals  ;  and  from  their  conjoined  exer- 
tions, future  ploughmen  are  destined 
to  receive  still  further  aid. 

When  the  ploughs  are  brought 
home,  and  while  the  winter  ploughing 
is  going  on,  an  opportunity  presents 
itself  for  laying  out,  and  probably,  as 
the  weather  permits,  of  cutting  a  por- 
tion of  the  intended  drains.  Upon  this 
important  subject,  Mr  Stephens  treats 
with  more  even  than  his  usual  skill. 
How  true  is  the  following  passage : — 

*'  Land,  however,  thouKh  it  does  not 
eontain  luch  a  rapcrabundauca  of  water 
as  to  obatruct  arable  cultnri*,  may  never- 
theless, by  ila  iiihereut  wetness,  prevent 
or  retard  tho  luinriant  growth  of  useful 
pliiuts,  ns  Diuch  a«  decMeilly  wet  land. 
Tl:c  truih  is,  that  deilcicnry  of  crops  on 
uppnreully  diy  land  is  frequently  altri- 
huted  to  unskilful  husbandry,  when  it 
really  arises  from  the  baleful  iitfliuMico  i>f 
conrf'tAh'd  stagnant  water ;  ond  the  want 
of  bki.l  U  Oiown,  not  so  much  in  iho 
management  uf  the  arjhlo  culture  of  iho 
land,  as  in  nei*1ccting  to  rtmovc  the  true 
cause  of  the  deficiency  of  tho  crop,  namely, 
the  conctMiled  stagnant  water.  Indi-ed,  my 
opinion  ia,  and  its  conviction  \va%  beeu 
forced  upon  mc  by  long  and  exien>ivo 
observatioD   of  the    state   of  the  soil  over 


o'.hers,  as  to  the  relative  draught  of     »  largo  part  of  the  country -that  this  is 

the  trw  rttvte  of  mn.tt  of  the  bad  fitDit- 
iny  to  Ih:  ;f*;en,  and  ihit  not  Oti'.'  fttna  is 
to  be  found  throughout  tho  kinsdom  that 
U'OnUl  not  (hi  much  th'i  bjttcr  for  draiti' 
f«</.— Vol.  i.  p.  4H3. 

Draining  is  now  truly  regarded  as 
a  great  national  work,  iuvolving  con- 
siileratiuns  of  the  highcbt  moment, 
and  bearinii:  upou  some  of  the  most 
vital  quvfrtiuns  of  uur  national  policy. 
It  is  u  subject,  therefore,  tho  practical 
dJACussion  of  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  can  be  most  fffi' 
ctenily  and  rao»t  cheaply  done,  luto 
these  points,  Mr  Stephens  enters  mi- 
nutely, and  the  course  he  prescribes  is, 
we  think,  full  of  judgment.  He  explains 
the  Elkington  mode  of  draining,  and 
he  gives  due  praise  to  tho  more  recent 
improvements  of  Mr  Smith  of  Dean- 
stou. 


iliffrirant  ploughs  in  the  same  circum- 
itaaces,  as  measured  by  the  dynanio- 
aeter.  This,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  this  question,  is  taken  up,  and 
SDly  discussed,  by  Mr  Slight ;  aud  he 
has,  we  think,  satisfactorily  shown, 
liiat  no  wheel- plough  (or  plough  with 
a  fiiot)  can  be  lighter  in  draught, 
srrr/y  bectiuhe  it  is  u- Met  led — that,  on 
tbe  contrary,  its  draught  must  be  in 
some  small  degree  iiicrea^'ed,  uther 
tbintft  being  equal,v,vol  i.  p.  403.  j  This, 
we  thiuk,  is  probable,  on  other  grounds 
beaides  those  stated  by  Mr  Slight ;  yet 
there  appears  satisfactory  reason  for 
believing,  that  some  of  tho  wheel- 
ploughs  which  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  experiment,  have  actually 
beeu  ligliter  in  draught,  when  df»ing 
the  same  work,  than  any  of  the  swing- 
pkmghs  that  bavo  been  oppo^ud  to 
ikeou  But  this  does  not  show  that,  in 
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Eveiy  one  knows  how  difficolt  it  is  straint  by  whfeb  he  can  be  v 
to  persuade  our  practical  men  to  adopt 
any  new  method ;  but  even  after  you 
have  satisfied  them  that  tho  adoption  of 
it  will  really  do  i^ood  to  their  farm.«>  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  persuade  them^ 
that  a  partial  adoption  of  the  method, 
or  some  alteration  of  it— as  they  fancy 
some  improvement  of  it— will  not  best 
suit  their  land,  or  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed.  Thus,  one 
thiiik-s  that  a  drain  in  each  alternate 
furrow  is  enough  for  his  soil—that  his 
drains  need  not  be  above  twelve  (I  ) 
or  eighteen  iochos  deep — or  that  on 
his  clay,  the  uso  of  soles  is  a  needless 
expense.  On  all  these  points^  tiie 
book  beforo  us  gives  confident  opi- 
nionsy  with  which  we  entirely  coin- 
cide. 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  drains,  it 
is  shown,  that  in  order  that  th«y  may 
draw,  they  should  never  be  shallower 
than  thirty  inches,  and  should  always 
leave  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches  clear 
of  tho  draining  materials,  in  order 
that  the  subsoil  and  trench  plough 
may  have  full  freedom  of  action, 
withont  risk  of  injury  to  the  drain ; 
while  of  tho  use  of  soles  he  says — 

"  I  am  a  stronuoas  advucafe  for  drain- 
soles  in  all  Ct'Scs  ;  and  evon  when  they 
may  really  prove  of  little  uso,  I  would 
rather  u*e  too  many,  than  too  fuw  prccnu- 
tions  in  draining;  because,  even  in  the 
most  favourahle  circumslancos,  we  cannot 
tell  what  change  mny  take  place  beyond 

our  view,  in  the  interior  of  a  drain,  which  a  wayas  to  obtain  the  greatest 
we  are  never  again  permitted,  and  which  |,le  efiPecf,  at  the  least  expense^  < 
«v?  Artir  no  dmre  to  see,**  '  -      -      - 

This  passage  expresses  the  tnie 
principle  of  safety,  by  which,  in  the 
outlay  of  large  sums  of  money  for  im- 
provements, the  landowner,  and  the 
holder  of  an  improving  lease,  ought 
to  be  actuated.  Though  great  losses 
have  already  been  incurred  by  shallow 
drain?*  and  by  the  rejection  of  soles, 
tho  practice,  especially  in  the  more 
backward  districtSf  still  goes  on,  and 
thousands  of  pounds  aro  still  expended 
upon  the  principles  of  a  false  eco- 
Domy^  in  repetition  of  the  same  faulty 
practice.  We  know  of  drainings 
now  going  on  to  a  great  extent,  which 
will  never  permit  the  use  of  the  sub- 
aoii  plough;  and  of  the  neglect  of 
solesy  upon  soils  generally  of  clay,  but 
here  and  there  with  patches  of  sand* 
into  which  the  tiles  must  inevitably 
■ink.  When  a  person  drains  hia  own 
land,  of  course  reason  is  the  only  con- 


from  doing  as  he  likes  with  hi 
or  where  a  yearly  tenant  dnJ 
of  his  farm  at  his  own  expen 
risk  is  exclusively  his,  and  hi 
lord,  who  perhaps  refuses  t 
any  effeotuaJ  aid,  can  have  n< 
to  dictate  as  to  the  mode  in 
the  draining  is  to  be  pcrfi 
but  when  the  landlord  conl 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
pense,  he,  or  his  agent — if  he  ! 
who  is  skilful  enough — shonl 
npon  every  thing  being  done ) 
ing  to  the  most  improved,  wl 
reality,  are  also  ultimately  tli 
economical  principles. 

While  the  draining  thus  p; 
on  the  best  and  most  economic; 
ciplcs,  tho  ploughing  is  supp 
be  still  in  progress.  IndccSd 
rangemcnts  for  the  two  opei 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  1 
plemonts  for  both,  may  go  on 
taneously.  The  plough,  iod 
sometimes  used  as  a  draining 
ment  for  making  a  deep  fun 
which,  with  more  or  less  eme: 
from  the  spade,  the  tiles  oi 
draining  materials  may  snbsei 
be  laid.  But  in  this  case,  the  < 
is  excessive,  and  many  horsei 
often  be  yoked  into  the  same  | 
in  order  to  drsg  it  through  the) 
Here,  therefore,  tho  young 
must  learn  a  new  art — the  art  < 
nessing  and  yoking  his  horses,  i 


the  smallest  waste  of  animal  ikr 
This  is  a  very  important  suhft 
consideration,  and  it  is  one 
the  author  who  is  best  acquaint! 
the  practice,  and  with  the  il 
knowledge  regarding  it,  over  i 
part  of  our  inland,  will  feel  I 
most  imperatively  called  npon  ( 
of  in  detail.  This  is  done,  i 
ingly,  in  the  chapter  upon  the ' 
ing  and  Harnessing  of  the  Pl< 
in  which,  by  the  able  assistance 
Slight,  the  principles  upOn  wUc 
processes  shonld  be  condod 
well  as  the  simplest,  strongn 
most  economical  methods,  fai 
practice  among  the  most  skill 
mers,  are  illustrated  and  explii 
To  this  follows  a  ehaptei 
*'  Ploughing  stubble  and  lea  gi 
in  which,  with  the  aid  of  hii  1 
adjutors,  the  pracUcsl  and  si 
questions  involved  in  the  geae 
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of  pIoogluD^  moh  land,  are  dis-    plougfhing    in    the    following    pas- 

sagt'S : — 

*^  I  have  no  heiltation  in  ezpreufng 
my  preference  of  trench  to  Bulisoil  plough- 
ing :  and  I  cannot  see  a  biuRle  instance, 
with  the  solo  exception  of  turning  up  a 
▼ery  bad  subsoil  in  Urge  quantity,  in 
which  tlicre  is  any  advantage  attending 
subsoil,  that  cannot  bo  cnjosed  by  trench 
ploughing :  and  for  this  single  drawback 
of  a  very  bad  subsoil,  trenching  has  the 
advaatap:e  of  being  performed  in  perfect 
safvty,  where  subsoil  ploughing  could  not 
be,  without  previous  drainage. 

"  But  whilst  giving  a  preference  to 
trench  ploughing  over  subsoil,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  should  nut  bo  generally 
attempted  under  any  circumstances,  how- 
ever favonrable^without  previous  thorough' 
draining,  any  more  than  subsoil  ploughing ; 
but  when  so  drained,  there  is  no  mode  of 
which  coDcltides  the  first  volume  of    monagement,  in   my   opinion,   that   will 

render  land  so  soon  amenable  to  the  menns 
of  putting  it  in  a  high  degree  of  fi-rtility 
as  trench  plougliing.'* — Vul.  i.  p.  fKM. 

Wo  confess  that,  in  the  tirst  of  the 
above  passages*  Mr  Stephens  appears 


ensaed  with  equal  skill  and  judgment. 
We  have  been  particularly  pleased 
with  the  remarks  of  Mr  Slight  upon 
ploDghing-matches,  (Vol.  i.  p.  C51,)  in 
reference  especially  to  the  general  dis- 
ngard  among  judges,  of  the  nature  of 
the  underffTound  work,  on  which  eg 
much  of  the  good  efiects  of  ploughing 
in  reality  di^pends.  They  will,  we 
doubt  not*  have  their  due  weight,  at 
fotore  ploughing  -  matches,  among 
those  and  we  hope  thoy  will  be  many 
—into  whose  hands  the  work  before 
m  may  eome. 

Second  in  importance  to  draining 
only,  are  the  subjects  of  **  subsoil  and 
tivoeh  ploughing,"  operations  which 
art  alao  to  be  performed  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year — and  a  chapter  upon 


Mr  S:ephens's  work.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Mr 
Snith  of  DeanstoUf  and  with  the  ope- 
nuioDs  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale 
M  Yesterj  will  duly  estimate  the  im- 
portancey  not  merely  to  the  young    to  us  to  assume  something  of  the  tone 


wmer  himself,  but  to  the  nation  at 
bif^  of  proper  instruction  in  regard 
to  these  two  important  operations— 
b  the  mode  of  economically  conduct- 
Jag  them— in  the  principles  upon  which 
their  beneficial  action  depends — and  in 
the  circumstances  by  which  the  prac- 


of  a  partizan,  which  has  always  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  weight  of  an 
author*s  opinion  with  the  intelligent 
reader  who  is  in  search  of  the  truth 
only.  What  is  advanced  as  the  main 
advantage  of  trench-ploughing  in  the 
first  passage — that  it  can  be  safely 


Ileal  man  ought  to  be  regulated  in  put-  done  without  previous  draining,  Is  in 

tiog  the  one  or  the  other*  or  the  one  the  second  wholly  discarded  by  the 

Vfliherthan  the  other,  in  operation  upon  advice,  n^ver  to  trtnch-plough  without 

las  own  land.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  previous  draining.     At  the  same  time 

viodiiciiSB  the  relative  merits  of  sub-  it  is  confessed,  that  iu  the  caiio  of  a 

soil  and  trench  ploughing,  which  by  bad  subsoiU  trench-ploughing  may  do 

sooie  writers  have  unwisely  been  pitted  much  harm.     Every  practical  man  in 

•gaiait  each  other — as  if  they  were  in  fact  knows  that  bringing  up  the  sub- 


leatitj  methods  of  improving  the 
kad,  either  of  which  a  man  may  equal- 
ly adopt  in  any  soil  and  under  all  cir- 
etmstaneet.  But  they,  in  reality, 
igree  universally  only  in  this  one 
Ihmg— cAo/  neithiT  process  vfiit  pro^ 
^Mtt  a  permanenHif  good  efftct  unless 
Ur  land  be  previously  thorough' drained. 
Bat  being  drained*  the  farmer  must 
then  exercise  a  sound  discretion*  and 
Mr  Stephens*!  book  will  aid  his  judg- 


soil  in  any  quantity,  he  would  in  some 
districts  render  his  fields  in  a  great 
measure  unproductive  for  years  to 
come.  On  the  other  hand*  we  believe 
that  the  use  of  the  subsoil-plough  can 
never  do  harm  upon  drained  land. 
We  speak,  of  course*  of  soils  upon 
which  it  is  already  conceded  that 
either  the  one  method  or  the  other 
ought  to  be  adopted.  The  utmost 
evil  that  can  follow  in  any  such  case 


■ent  much  in  determining  which  of  from  the  use  of  the  subsoil-plough*  is 

the  two  subsequent  methods  he  ought  thattheexpensewill  bethrown  away — 

lo  adopt.      The  safer  plan  for  the  the  land  cannot  be  rendered  more  un- 

yonig  farmer  wonld  be  to  try  one  or  fruitful  by  it.    Subsoil ing,  therefore* 

two  aerea  in  each  way*  and  in  his  after  is  the  safer  practice. 
ineednre  nponthe  same  kind  of  land        But  in  reality*  there  ought*  as  we 

to  be  ngulaled  by  the  result  of  this  have  already  stated*  to  be  no  opposi- 


toial.     Mr  Stephens  expresses  a  de- 
cided opinion  in  favour  of  trench- 


tion  between  the  two  methods.    Each 
has  its  own  special  uses  for  wliich  \i 
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ean  be  best  emplojed^  and  the  eliU  of 
the  frtrmer  must  be  exercised  in  de- 
termining whether  the  circumstances 
in  which  ho  is  placed  are  snch  as  to 
call  specially  for  the  one  or  for  the 
other  instrument.     If  the  subsoil  be  a 
rich  black  mould,  or  a  continuation  of 
the  same  alluvial  or  other  fertile  soil 
which  forms  the  surface — it  may  bo 
turned  up  at  once  by  the  trench-plough 
without  hesitation.     Or,  if  the  subsoil 
bo  more  or  Ic^s  full  of  lime,  which 
has  sunk  from  above,  trenching  may 
with  equal  safety  bo  ailoptuil.     Dut, 
if  the  subsoil  bo  more  or  less  ferrugi- 
nous— if  it  be  of  that  yellow  unproduc- 
tive clay  which  in  some  cases  ex- 
tends over  nearly  whole  counties — or 
of  that  hard,  blue,  stouy  till  which  re- 
quires the  aid  of  the  mattock  to  work 
out  of  the  drains — or  if  it  consist  of  a 
hard  and  stony,  more  or  less  imper- 
vious bed — in  all  these  cases  the  use  of 
the  subsoil-pli>ugh  is  clearly  iudicat* 
ed.    In  short,  the  young  farmer  can 
scarcely  have  a  safer  rule  than  this — to 
subsoil  his  Und  first,  ichcnevtr  there 
is  a  doubt  o/t/te  soundness  of  the  8ub» 
goilf  or  a  fear  that  by  bringing  it  to  the 
surface,  the  fertility  of  theuppcrsoil  will 
be  diminished,     it  is  no  refily  to  this 
safer  practice  to  say  that  even  Mr  Smith 
recommends  turning  up   the  subsoil 
afterwards,  and  that  wo  have  there- 
fore a  double  expense  to  incur.     For 
it  is  known,  that  after  a  time  any  sub- 
soil so  treated  may  be  turned  up  with 
safety,  and  conse(|ucntly  there  is  do 
risk  of  loss  by  delaying  this  deeper 
ploughing  for  a  few  years ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  expense,  it 
appears  that  ttio  cost  of  both  draining 
and  subsoiling  are  generally  repayed 
by  the  first  two  or  three  crops  which 
succeed  each  improvement.      What 
more,  then,   can  bo  required?     The 
expense  is  repaid — the  land  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  permanently  improved- 
no  risk  of  loss  has  been  incurred,  and 
there  still  remains  to  the  improving 
farmer — improving  bis  own  circam- 
Btances,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  his 
land,  by  his  prudent  and  skilful  mea- 
sures— there  still  remains  the  deeper 
ploughing,  by  which  he  can  gradually 
bring  new  soil  to  the  srurface,  as  he 
sees  it  mellow,  and  become  wholesome, 
under  the  joint  influences  which  the 
drain    and  the    subsoil- plough   have 
brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

There  can,  therefore,  it  is  clear, 
be  no  universal  rule  fur  the  use  of 
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the  two  Valuable  iostraments  In  ques- 
tion, as  each  has  its  own  detined 
sphere  of  action.  This,  wo  think,  ii 
the  common-sense  vietr  of  the  case, 
But  if  any  one  insists  upon  having  i 
nniversal  rule  which  shall  save  him 
fmm  thinking  or  observing  for  hia- 
self  in  all  eases,  then  we  should  say— . 
in  ail  caaee  subsoil,  because  it  i$  the 
saf'i  r. 

With  this  subject  the  first  Tolume 
of  The  Boo'i  of  the  Farm  is  brongfat 
to  a  close ;  bnt  winter  still  coniinoesi 
and  in  other  winter-work  of  scsrcely 
less  importance  the  young  farmer  hai 
still  to  be  iostrncted.     We  have  faith, 
erto  said  nothing  of  the  more  expeii| 
fiive  and  beautiful  embellishmencs  o 
the  book,  because  the  most  interest^ 
ing  of  them  are  portraits  of  celebrated 
short-horns,  working  horses,  sheep,  and 
pigs— a  subject  of  which  the  author 
t>pgins  to  treat  only  at  the  commeno^ 
rocnt  of  the  second  volume.  The  feed- 
ing of  stock  is  one  of  those  parts  ct 
the  winter's  labours,    in    improving 
husbandry,  upon  which  not  only  tbd 
immediate  profit  of  the  farmer,  bat 
the  ultimate  fertility  of  his  land,  io  a 
great  measure  depends.     The  cboies 
of   his  stock,  and  the  best  mode  of 
treating  and  tending  them,  therefon^ 
are  subjects  of  the   greatest  cooss- 
quence  to  the  young  farmer.    Is  ibt 
choice  of  his  stock  he  will  bo  aided  it 
once  by  the  clear  descriptions,  and  by 
the  portraits  so  lieautifuliy  execuMl 
by   Landseer  and   Sheriff,  by  which 
the  letterpress  is  accompanied.  lotbi 
subsequent  treatment  of  them,  snd  in 
the  mode  by  which  they  may  be  ooit 
profitably,  most  quickly,  or  most  eeo- 
nomically  fed  in  the  tcinter  senumt  bs 
will  be  fully  instructed  in  thesnccssd- 
ing  chapters  of  the  book. 

Turnips  and  other  roots  ars  the 
principal  food  of  cattle  in  the  winttf : 
a  preliminary  chapter,  therefoiti  li 
devoted  to  the  "  drawing  and  itatwg 
of  turnips  and  other  roots.'*    H«i 
we  our  article  to  begin  agaioi  v* 
could  devote  several  pages,  sgrestbiy 
to  ourselves,  and  not  without  iotarMtt 
we  believe,  or  without  instruotioD,  to 
our  reader,  in  discussing  a  few  ^^ ^^^ 
points  connected  with  the  feedisg  w 
cattle,  upon  which,  though  the  meiQ* 
of  information  are  within  their  re>^ 
practical  men  have  hitherto  pemrittid 
themselves  to  remain  wholly  ignors^* 
Of  these  points  Mr  Stephens  adfcvts 
to  several,  and  su^7c&>ts  ihoadvsnt^go 


Tht  Practice  of 

lODal  ezperimenti ;  but  the 
ti|{ect  nquircs  reyirioD,  and, 
I  gaidance  of  persons  able  to 
ware  aeqoaiDted  with  all  that 
iwVf  or  has  as  jet  been  done 
oar  own  or  in  foreign  conn- 
lerimenta  will  hereafter,  no 
(  made,  by  which  m^ny  new 
rth  theoretically  and  practl- 
aable,  are  sare  to  be  eluci- 

17  advert,  as  an  illnstration, 
eding^  properties  of  the  tur- 
u  usual  to  reckon  the  value 
•  of  turnips  by  the  number  of 
'  acre  which  it  is  found  to 
en  80  many  square  yards  of 
uee  are  weighed.  But  this 
rery  fallacious  in  many  ways. 
ire  white  turnips,  for  iustance, 

I  of  small  will  contain  as  much 
lent  as  ten  tons  of  large — or 
leven  tons  an  acre  of  small 
will  feed  as  many  sheep  as 
na  per  acre  of  large  turnips. 
»  crop  be  Swedes,  the  reverse 
he  case,  twenty-seven  tons  of 

II  feed  as  much  stock  as  thirty 

mail (Vol.  ii.,  p.  20.)   Mr 

ft  points  out  -other  fallacies 
which  we  cannot  advert.  One, 
'a  he  has  passed  over,  of  eqnal, 
eve  of  greater,  consequence 
f  otber-^we  allude  to  the  va* 
loautity  of  water  which  the 
frown  on  different  soils  in  dif- 
easons  is  found  to  contain. 
obTioas,  that  in  so  far  as  the 
the  turnip,  the  carrot,  and  the 
,  eonsist  of  water,  they  ^ax\ 
e  ]nir  poses  of  drink  only — they 
feed  the  animals  to  which  they 
en«  Now,  the  quantity  of 
a  the  turnip  is  so  great,  that 
g  Mometimet  contain  only  nine 
dry  feeding  matter — more  than 
itbs  of  their  weight  consisting 
r.  But  again,  their  conetitu- 
10  Tariable,  that  1 00  tons  some^ 
tmiain  more  than  twenty  tans 
^ood — or  less  than  four- fifths  of 
Bight  of  water.  It  is  possible, 
r0t  that  one  acre  of  tnrnips, 
sh  only  twenty  tons  are  grow- 
Bj  feed  as  many  sheep  as  an- 
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other  oil  whioh  forty  tons  are  pro« 
duced.    What,  therefore,  oan  be  more 
uncertain  than  the  feeding  value  of 
an  acre  of  turnips  as  estimated  by  the 
weight  ?    How  much  in  the  dark  are 
buyers  and  sellers  of  this  root  ?  What 
wonder  is  there,  that  different  writers 
should  estimate  so  very  differently  the 
weight  of  turnips  which  ought  to  be 
given  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  condition,  or  of  increasing  the 
weight,  of   the   several  varieties  of 
stock?      Other  roots  exhibit ■  similar 
differences;   and    even    the  potatoe, 
while   it   sometimes   contains   thirty 
tons  of  food  in  every  hundred  of  raw 
roots,  at  others,  contains  no  more  than 
twenty— the   same  weight,  namely, 
which  exists  at  times  in  the  turnip.*' 
This  latter  fact,  shows  the  very  slip- 
pery ground  on  which  the  assertion 
rests,  that  has  lately  astonished  the 
weak  minds  of  our  Southern  cattle* 
feeding  brethren,  from  the  mouth  of 
one  of  their  talented  but  hasty  lectur- 
ers— that  the  potatoe  contains  two  or 
three  times  tho  weight  of  nourishment 
which  exists  in  the  turnip.    It  is  true 
that  some  yarieties  of  potatoes  contain 
three  times  as  much  as  so?He  varieties 
of  turnip — but,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  turnips  contain  as  much  nourish- 
ment as  an  equal  weight  of  potatoes. 
But  no  man  can  tell,  by  bare  inspec- 
tion, as  yet,  to  which  class  of  turnips, 
the  more  or  loss  watery,  his  own  may 
belong — whether  that  which  is  ap- 
parently the  most  prolific  may  not 
m  reality  be  the  least  so— whether 
that  mode  of  mannring  his  land  which 
gives  him  tho  greatest  weight  of  raw 
roots,  may  not  give  him  the  smallest 
weight  of  real  substantial  food  Tor  his 
stock.     What  a  wide  field,  therefore, 
for  experiment  ?  To  what  useful  re- 
sults might  they  not  be  expected  to 
lead?  If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to 
undertake  such  experiments,   or   to 
learn  how  they  are  to  bo  performed, 
we  refer  them  to  the  pamphlet  men- 
tioned in  the  note. 

In  connexion  with  tho  chapter 
**  on  the  feeding  of  sheep,*'  we  oould 
have  wished  to  advert  to  the  advan- 
tages of  shelter,  in  producing    the 


'  ew  anthoriiy  on  tbii  suhject,  wo  refer  to  JonKstoN's  Sw7ije;f'ion  for  Hje- 
If  m  Praetir>il  AyrimHwre,  No.  HI.  pp.  62  and  04,  of  whioh  we  have  been 
I  with  an  earlj  copjr  by  the  author. 


suitable  to  imall  familiei,  tkM 
being  eateu  cold,  while  the  rlbm 
ket  are  Bw«et  and  juicy  when  wsi 
piece  also  boils  well ;  or,  when  c 
eight  days,  aod  served  with  oni 
with  makhod  turnip  in  it,  there 
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largest  weight  of  meat  from  a  giren     eelleot  piece  In  black-lkced  imt 

weightlDf  UiroipSf  or  other  food — as 

illustrated  Djr  the  experiments  of  Mr 

Childers,  Lord  Western,  and  others ; 

but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 

passage  itself*  (vol.  ii.  p.  51,)  as  we 

must  also  to  tho  no  less  important  .  ,  

comparative  view  of  the  advantages  of  ^^^^  savoury  dishes  at  a  farme 
feeding  cattle  in  close  byres  and  in  ^he  shoulder  is  separated  befc 
open  hammels,  (vol.  ii.  p.  129,)  and  <^''**"ed,  and  makes  an  exceilent 
to  the  interesting  details  regarding 
tho  use  of  raw  and  steamed  food, 
contained  in  tho  chapter  npon  the 
feeding  of  cattle*  (vol.  ii.  p.  120  to 
148.) 

But  our  author  is  so  cunning  in  the 
(jnalities  of  mutton — which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  he  can  "  kill  so  gently,*' 
performing  the  operation  without  pain 
—that  we  think  our  readers  will  enjoy 
the  following  passage :— 


family  use,  and  may  bo  eaten 
cold,  or  corned  and  dressed  as  t 
mentioned  above.  The  shoulde 
from  a  largo  carcass  of  Souihdoi 
▼iot,  or  Leicester,  the  black- fac 
too  thin  for  the  purpose;  and 
probably  because  English  mutton 
large  that  the  practice  of  ren 
originated.  The  neck  piece  is  p: 
bare  ly  tho  removal  of  the  ahou 
fore- part  being  fitted  for  boil 
making  into  broth,  and  the  besl 
roasting  or  broiling  into  chopa. 
account  this  is  a  good  family  piec 
such  request  among  the  trade 
London  that  thoy  prefer  it  to  aoj 
tlie  hiud-quarter." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  \ 


"  The  gigot  Is  the  handsomest  and  most 
valuable  part  of  the  carcass,  and  on  that 
account  fetches  Uio  highest  price.  It  is 
cither  a  roaxting  or  a  bulling  piece.  Of 
black-facfd  mutton  it  makes  a  fine  roast, 
and  the  pioec  of  fat  in  it  cnlled  \\iQ  pope^tt 
e>/et  is  considered  a  delicate  morce'.tn  by 
epicures.  A  gigot  of  Leicester,  Cheviot, 
or  Southdown  mutton  makes  a  beautiful 

'boiled  leg  of  mutton*'  which  is  prized  •    . ' 

the  more  tho  fatter  it  i«,  as  this  part  of     ^'*.  contaiued  in  every  subjec 
the  carcass  is  never  overloaded  with  fat.     "Which  ho  touches.  He  not  only 
The  loin  is  almost  always  roasted,  the  flap 
of  tho  flank  being  skewered  up,  and  it  is 

small  family,  the 


Nor  is  he  less  skilful  in  the 
food  and  cooking  of  thefarm*la 
indeed,  he  seems  never  satisfii 
he  fairly  exhausts  all  the  usefi 


a  juicy  piece.  For  a 
black-faced  mutton  is  preferable ;  for  a 
large,  the  Southdown  and  Cheviot.  Many 
consider  this  piece  of  Leicester  mutton 
roasted  as  too  rich,  and  when  warm,  this 
is  probably  tho  case ;  but  a  cold  ronst  loin 
is  an  excellent  summer  dish.  The  back- 
ribs  a«o  dividiitl  into  two,  and  used  for  very 
different  [)urposes.  The  fore-pnrt,  the 
neck,  is  boiled,  and  makes  sweet  barley- 
broth  ;  and  the  meat,  when  well  boiled, 
or  rather  the  whole  ])ottagc  simniorcd  for 
a  considerable  time  iftfi'.h  the  fire,  eats 
tenderly.  The  back-ribs  make  an  u.xccillent 
roaat :  indeed,  there  is  not  a  sweeter  or 
more  varied  one  in  the  carcass,  having 
both  ribs  and  shouMor.  The  Khoulder- 
blailo  oats  best  cold,  and  the  ribs  warm. 
The  ril)8  make  excellent  chops.  The 
Leicester  and  Sonthdowns  afford  the  best 
mutton-ohops.  The  breait  is  mostly  a 
roasting-piecc,  consifting  of  rib  and  shouU 
,  der,  aud  is  |>articularly  good  when  cold. 
When  the  piece  is  largo,  as  of  Southdown 
or  Cheviot,  the  gristly  part  of  the  ribs 
may  be  divided  from  the  true  ribs,  and 
helped  s  'i-arati'Iy.     Tlie  broast  i^  an  ex- 


and  feeds,  aud  kills,  and  coo 
he  does  tho  latter  with  tneh 
that  we  have  several  times  : 
that  we  could  actually  see  him 
Ids  own  mutton,  beef,  and  pork 
whether  he  luxuriates  over  a  i 
the  back-ribs  of  mutton,  "m 
and  so  varied,'*  or  complaia 
"  the  hotel-keepers  have  a  ti 
seasoning  brown-soup,  or  rathe 
tea,  with  a  few  joints  of  tii 
passing  it  off  for  grenuine  ox-tali 
—(vol.  ii.  p.  16»,)  or  describ 
**  famous  fat  brose,toT  wliich  St 
has  long  *l>een  celebrated,"  as  I 
by  skimming  off  the  fat  when  i 
the  hough,  pouring  it  npon  d 
and  seasoning  with  pepper  and 
or  indulges  in  the  humbler  bi 
the  ploughman  in  his  botby*  li 
dently  enjoys  every  thing  set 
him  so  much,  that  wo  are  « 
must  lay  on  the  fat  kindly.  We 
not  wonder  if  he  is  himself  i 
nicked  I  and  we  cannot  more  i 
testifj^  our  good  wishes,  than 
pressing  a  hope,  that,  when  be  i 
ripe,  the  glim  curgcou  will  < 
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a  witkomi  pain,  and  kill  him     along  the  line  of  tho  btck  will  point  out 


TMr  Stephens*8  humbler  di&lies 
knriDg:— . 

only  time  Scotch  farm-servants 
I  hatcher-meat  m  when  a  fcheep 
t  ia  termed ;  that  is,  when  it  is 
'ore  being  affrcted  with  an  nn- 
le  diaeaae,  and  the  mutton  ia  bold 
3«d  price.  Shred  down  the  suet 
■arlng  any  fleah  or  cellular  mem> 
ering  to  it ;  then  mix  amongst  it 
r  ^  OS.  of  aalt  and  a  tea-spoonful 

to  every  pound  of  suet ;  put  the 
lato  an  ear; hen  jar,  and  tie  up 
Ih  bladder.  One  table  spoonful 
*4.  aoet  will,  at  any  time,  make 
by-broth  or  potsto-soup  for  two 

The  lean  of  the  mutton  may  be 
ra  small,  and  seasoned  in  a  »imi' 
iTf  and  used  when  rc({uired;  or 

eomed  with  sail,  and  used  as  a 
^  ol.  ii.  p.  105. 

Duoh  of  the  natural  habits  and 
of  a  country,  and  of  the  cir- 
and  inner  life  of  the  vari- 
of  its  inhabitants,  is  to  bo 
Erom  a  study  of  their  cookery ! 
fl>»  what  a  royeterj  hangs  over 
JHmg  of  a  fat  beast !  A  feeder 
bea  a  well  filled  short-horn — 
ct  it  here — he  pioches  it  there 
dares  it  to  hare  manj  good 
boot  it ;  but  pronounces  the 
s  of  defects,  where  the  uniDi- 
e  only  beauties.  The  points 
aSy  how  mysterious  they  are, 
enlt  to  make  out !  Tho  five 
r  Arminianism,  our  old  vicar 
•ay,  were  nothing  to  them. 
«!  too,  Mr  StopncDs  i^  at 
Listen  to  his  bimple  cxplana- 
30  whole : 

fifst  point  usnally  huiidUid  is  the 
I  Twmp  at  the  tail-bead,  although 
icra  is  very  obvious,  and  sorae- 
wna  to  an  enormous  sixr,  amount- 
to  deformity.     The  hook -bono 
Nwh,  and  when  well  covered,  is 
*  *  To  the  hand,  or  rather  to  the 
'  the  lingers  of  the  right  hand, 
I  upon  the  ribs,  the  flesh  should 
lad  thick  and  the  form  be  round 
is  right,  but  if  the  ribs  are  flat 
win  feel  hard  and   thin   from 
it.     The  skin,  too,  on  a  rounded 
ftel  soft  apd  mobile,  the  hair 
■uaiy,  both  indicatire  of  a  kindly 
■  to  lay  on  flesh.      The  band 
pa  the  flank,  and  finds  it  thick, 
aiiatimco  of  internal  tallow  is 
*  *  *  The  palm  of  the  hand  laid 


any  objectionable  hard  piece  on  it,  but 
if  all  is  soft  and  pleouint,  then  the  shoul- 
der-top  is  good.  A  hollo wness  behind  the 
shoulder  is  a  very  common  occurrence; 
but  when  it  is  filled  up  with  a  layer  of  fat, 
tho  flesh  of  all  the  furo-quarier  is  thereby 
rendered  very  much  more  valuable.  You 
would  scarcely  believe  that  such  a  differ- 
ence could  exist  in  the  flesh  between  a 
lean  and  a  fut  shoulder.  A  high  narrow 
shoulder  is  frequently  attended  with  a 
ridged  back- bone,  and  low-ect  narrow 
hooks,  a  form  which  gets  Xhc  appntpriate 
name  of  raior^biickt  with 'which -will  al- 
ways be  found  a  deficiency  of  flesh  in  all 
the  upper  part  of  the  animal,  where  the 
best  fleah  always  is.  If  the  shoulder-point 
is  covered,  and  feels  soft  like  the  point  of 
tho  hook-bone,  it  is  good,  and  indicates 
a  well  filled  neck-vein,  which  runs  from 
that  point  to  the  side  or  the  brad.  The 
shoulder-point,  however,  is  often  bare  and 
prominent.  When  the  neck-voln  is  so 
firmly  filled  up  as  not  to  permit  the  points 
of  the  fingers  inside  of  the  shoulder-point, 
this  indicates  a  well  tallowed  animal ; 
as  also  does  the  filling  up  between  the 
brisket  and  inside  of  the  fore  leg*,  as  well 
ikB  a  full,  projecting,  well  covered  Iribket 
in  fioLt.  When  the  flesh  comes  down 
heavy  upon  the  thighs,  making  a  sort  of 
duuble  thigh,  it  is  called  Ifftrv,  and  in- 
dicates a  tendency  of  tho  flesh  lo  grow  on 
tho  lower  instead  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body.  These  are  all  the  poittt*  that  re- 
(iuire  tOHckiny  when  the  hand  iV  v«ed ; 
and  in  a  high-conditioned  ox,  they  may  be 
gone  over  very  rapidly.'' — Vol.  ii.  p.lG5. 

The  treatment  of  horses  follows 
that  of  cattlo,  and  this  chapter  is  fitted 
to  be  of  extensive  use  among  our  prac- 
tical farmers.  There  are  few  subjects 
to  which  tho  attention  of  our  small 
farmers  requires  moro  to  bo  drawn 
than  to  the  treatment  of  their  horses — 
few  in  which  want  of  skill  causes  a 
more  general  and  constant  waste.  The 
economy  of  prepared  food  is  ably  treat- 
ed of,  aud  we  select  the  following  pas- 
sage as  containing  at  once  sound  theo- 
retical and  important  practical  truths: 

**  It  appears  at  firnt  M^ht  somewhat  sur^ 
prisiBg  that  ibc  idea  of  preparing  food  for 
fsrm-horfes  should  only  havs  been  recent- 
ly acted  on ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
practice  of  the  tnrf  and  of  the  rosd,  of 
maintaining  horses  on  large  quantities  of 
oats  and  dry  ryegrass  hay,  has  had  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  retaining  it  on  farms. 
But  now  that  a  more  natural  treatment 
has  been  adopted  by  the  owners  of  horses 
on  fast  worki  faxmers,  having  now  lh«  ex- 
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mmple  of  pott-horws  ttanding  iheir  work  horse,  and  of  OUr  Allthor*t  b 

well  on  prepared   food,  ■houtd  earily   be  with  the  race  :— 

periuarled  that,  on  slow  work,  the  laroe  u  71,0   horte  if  ao  intellisn 

Borfc  of  food  •hoald  have  eren  a  more  8a>  |^q ^  geemi  to  delight  In  the  lociel 

latarj  effect  on  their  horaes.     How  pre-  j^  j,  remarked  by  those  who  hav 

valent  wai  the  notioD,  at  one  time,  that  do  with  blood- hortei,  that,  when 

horeei  could  not  be  expected  to  do  work  q^^  leeing  two  or  more  peoph 

at  all,  uoleBS  there  vaa  hard  mtat  in  them !  conver^iag  together,  they  will 

'  This  i«  a  very  silly  and  erroiteons  idea,  if  ^q^  seem,  as  it  were,  to  wish  t< 

we  in(iuire  into  it/  as  I'rofessor  Dick  truly  ^he  conTcrsation.   The  farm-hor 

observes ;  *  for  whatever  may  be  the  con-  j^  (jiin .  |,gt  he  is  quite  obedio 

aifteocy  of  the  food  when  taken  into  the  1^,^^  distinguishea  his  name  rei 

stomach,  it  must,  before  the  body  can  pos-  ^\^^x  of  his  companiop,  and  wl 

sibly  derive  any  tub«tantial  support  or  be-  when  desired  to  aland  until  hU  < 

Befit  from  itt  be  converted  into  c/mM^a.  ^  pronounced.     He  distiogoishi 

pultaeions  mast;  and  this,  as  it  passes  on-  noja  sorts  of  work  he  is  put  tc 

ward  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestinal  apply  his  strength  and  skill  ifl 

canal,  is  rendered  still  more  fluid  by  the  ^^y  |o  effect  his  purpose,  whet] 

admixture  of  the  secretions  from  the  sto-  thrashing.mili,  the  cart,  or  tb 

mAch,  the   liver,  and  the  panercas,  when  n^  gQ^jQ  acqidrei  a  perfect  mi 

it  becomes  of  a  milky  appearance,  aud  is  work.     I  have  leen  a  horia  ' 

called  rhifh\     It  is  then  taken  into  the  steadily  towarUs  a  feeriog  poie, 

system  by  the  laeteals,  and  in  this  J(»td,  ^hen  his  head  had  reached  it.  . 

this  itoft  state — und  in  this  tiat^  onhi —  ^Iso  to  have  a  sense  of  time.   1 1 

mint  with  the  blood,  and  passes  through  another  neigh  almost  daily  aboi 

the  circulating  vessels  for  the  nourishment  nutes  before  the  time  of  k>oscc 

of  the  system.'     Actuated  by  these  ration-  evening,  whether  in  summer  ^ 

al   principles,    Mr.   John   Croall,  a  large  He  is  capable  of  disUnguishing 

coach*  proprietor  in  Edinburgh,  now  sup-  of  the  voice,  whether  spoken  li 

ports  his  coach  horses  00  8  lb.  of  chopped  otherwise ;  and  can  even  distil 

hay  and  16  lb.  ef  bruised  oaU;  so  does  tireen  musical  notes.     There  wi 

Mr  Isaac  Scott,  a  pmtmaster,  who  gives  horse  of  my  own,  when  even  a 

10  lb.  or  12  lb.  of  chopped  hay  and  16  lb.  wo'ild  desist  eating,  and  listen  1 

of  brniied  cmts,  to  large  hors4>s:  and   to  with  pricked  and  moving  ean 

carry  the  principle  still  further  into  prac-  eyes,  the  instant  he  heard  the  n 

tice,  Captain  Cheyne  found  his  post-horses  q  sounded,  and  would  continu 

work  well  on  the  following  mixture,  the  ^^  long  as  it  was  sustained ;  ac 

proportions  of  which  are  given  for  each  that  was  wmilarly  affected  by  a 

horse  every  day;  and  this  constitutes  the  high  note.     The  recognition  of 

second  of  the  foimuloe  alluded  to  above.  of  the  bugle  by  a  trooper,  and  I 

C  8  lb.  of  bruised  oats.  ^^^}  occasioned  in  the  hunter 

In  the  day,   \  3  lb.  of  bruised  bean..  V^^^  8ive  tongue,  ««  ^•"•l"-/ 

^    ?  4  lb.  of  chopped  straw.  t»»«   extraordinary    effect,    of 

^ ^^  sounds  on  horses.  — Vol.  11.  p. 

151b.  We  recollect  in  our  yom 

--  when  wd  used  to  drive  In 
22  lb.  of  steamed  potatoes.     Penrith  market,  our  friend  t 

1  i  lb.  of  fine  barley  dust.    ^*  come,  let  us  gi?c  the  hoiw 
2"lb.  of  chopped  straw.  he  will  go  home  BO  briskly 

2  01.  of  salu  And  it  really  was  so,  or  sec 

least,  be  the  principle  what ' 

2i>.V  lb.  Pigs  and  poultry  succeed 

and  horses,  and  the  author 


At  night,  < 


«  Estimating  the  barley-dust  at  lOd.  per  at  home  m  regard  to  the  mi 

stone ;  chopped  straw,  6d.  per  stone  ;  po-  of  these  as  of  the  more  ▼sine 

tatoes,  steamed,  at  7s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  and  of  stook-as  learned  in  the 

the  oats  and  beans  at  ordinary  prices,  the  breeds,  and  as  skilrul  in  tb 

cost  of  lupper  was  6d.,  and  for  daily  food,  of  fattening,  killing,  and  C 

la.  with  cooking,  in  all  Is.  6J.  a  horse  How  much  Uuth  is  COOtU 

each  day.*'-.  Vul.  ii.  p.  1D4.  following  remarks,  and  hpv 

The  reader  will  also  peruse  with  usefully  nught  the  evU  be  mi 
interest  the  following  paragraph,  ii-        ^  Of  all  the  animahr  reared 

lustratire  at  once  of  the  bhbits  of  the  there  are  none  so  much  negU 
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Cirmer,  both  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 

their  kiodp  and  their  qualifica'.ions  to  fat- 

iTfi,  as  all  the  torti  of  domeiticaied  fowls 

fooaJ  in  tlie  farm-jard.    Indeed,  the  very 

npposiiion  that  he  woald  dcTote  any  of 

lis  \\ta»  to  the  eonsidention  of  poultry, 

ii  regarded  as  a  positiTo  affront  on  his 

manhood.       Women,    in   his   estimation, 

■«y  be  fit  enough  for  such  a  charge,  and 

doabtleaa  th«y  would  do  it  well,  provided 

tkcj  wet«  not  begrudged  every  particle  of 

fco<J  bestowed  upon  those  useful  creatures. 

Tie  coDSrquence  is  what  might  be  vxpcct- 

•d  in  the  circumstances,  that  go  to  most 

ftfm-stcads,  and  the  surprise  will  be  to 

■eet  a  single  fowl  of  any  description  in 

fnod  condition,   that  is  to  say,   in  such 

«oodiiion  that  it  may  be  killed  at  the  in- 

Uaat  in  m  fit  state  fur  the  table,  which  it 

night  be  if  it  had  been  treated  as  a  fatten- 

is; animal  from  itsbinh." — Vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

The  methods  of  fdttening  them  are 
afterwards  described ;  and  for  a  mode 
^uatrimg  a  new-faid  egg  to  hreakfatt 
tKTjf  winter  mornings  a  luzaiy  which 
Mr  aothor  '<  enjoyed  for  as  many 
yiart  as  he  lived  in  the  country,**  we 
iiier  the  reader  to  page  256  of  the 
Meond  Tolume. 

Besides  the  feeding  of  stocky  one 
other  in-door  laboar  demands  the  at- 
tntion  of  the  farmer,  when  the  seve- 
rity of  winter  weather  has  put  a  stop 
to  tiie  ploughing  and  the  draining  of 
Inland.  His  grain  crops  are  to  be 
tirashed  out»  and  sent  to  the  market 
« the  mill.  In  this  part  of  his  work 
Mr  Stephens  has  again  availed  hiru- 
irif  of  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr 
Slight^  who,  in  upwards  of  100  pages 
of  closely  printed  matter,  has  figured 
ud  described  nearly  all  the  more  use- 
ful ioitruments  employed  in  the  prc- 
piratton  of  the  food  of  cattle,  and  in 
MpanUiog  the  grain  of  the  com  crops. 
The  thrashing  machine,  so  valuable 
IB  addition  to  tho  working  establibh- 
Bnt  of  a  modem  farm- steading,  is 
jimntely  explained — the  varieties  in 
iti  constraction  illustrated  by  wood^ 
tsts^and  the  respective  merits  of  the 
tfefsnt  forms  of  the  machine  exa- 
Kioedand  discussed.  With  the  fol- 
lowing, among  his  other  conclusions^ 
*•  eordialljr  concur. 

*  I  esnnot  view  these  two  machines 
vlthaot  feeling  impressed  with  a  convic- 
tioB  that  both  countries  would  soon  ferl 
thiid  vantage  of  an  amalgamation  between 
tht  two  forms  of  the  machine.  The  drum 
of  the  Scntch  thrashing. maehioe  would 
■ost  errtainiy  be  Improved  by  a  trans- 
ftsion  from  the  principles  of  tho  English 
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mnchine  ;  and  tho  latter  mi^ht  bo  equally 
iniprovcil  by  the  adoption  of  the  roanu- 
facliiring-Iike  arrangements  and  general 
economy  of  tho  Scotch  system  of  thrash- 
ing. That  such  interchange  will  ere  lon^ 
take  place,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced ; 
and  as  I  am  alike  satisfied  that  the  advnii- 
tages  would  he  mutual,  it  is  to  be  hopi'd 
that  these  views  will  not  stand  alone.  It 
has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  that  each  n:a- 
chine  may  be  said  to  be  suited  to  the  sys- 
tem to  which  it  belongs,  and  that  here, 
where  tho  corn  is  cut  by  the  sickle,  the 
machine  is  adapted  to  that;  ^hile  tho 
same  may  l>e  said  of  the  other,  where  cut* 
ting  by  the  scythe  is  so  much  practised. 
Notwithstanding  all  thi)*,  there  appears  to 
bo  good  properties  in  loth  that  either 
seems  to  stand  in  need  of." — Vol.  ii« 
p.  329, 

Other  scientific,  especially  chemical 
information,  connected  with  tho  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  grain,  and  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  food  thoy  respectively 
yield,  is  incorporated  in  the  chapters 
upon  "  wheat,  flour,  and  oat  and 
bean  meal,"  to  which  we  can  only  ad- 
vert, as  further  illustrations  of  the 
intimate  manner  in  which  science  and 
skilful  or  enlightened  practice  are  in- 
variably, necessarily,  and  every  where 
interwoven. 

And  now  tho  dreary  months  of 
winter  are  ended — and  the  labours  of 
the  farmer  take  a  new  direction. 

*'  Si>lvitur  rctU  hiems  grata  vice  veris  et 
Fuvoni, 

Ac  ncque  jsm  stabulis  gaudet  pecus,  aut 
arntor  igni/* 

But  we  cannot  follow  Mr  Stephens 
through  the  cheerful  labours  of  the 
coming  year.  Our  task  is  so  far  end- 
ed, and  from  tho  way  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  long  weeks  of  winter  are 
dt'scribcd,  the  reader  must  judge  of 
Mr  Stephens's  ability  to  lead  him 
saft^ly  and  surely  through  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

A  closing  observation  or  two,  how- 
ever, wo  beg  to  offer.  We  look  upon 
a  good  book  on  agriculture  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  lucky  speculation 
for  the  publislicri  or  a  profitable  oc- 
cupation of  his  time  for  tho  author. 
//  is  a  (join  to  the  community  at  targe, 
—a  new  instrument  of  national  weaith. 
The  first  honour  or  praise  in  reference 
to  every  such  instrument,  is,  no  doubt, 
duo  to  tho  maker  or  inventor— but  he 
who  brings  it  into  general  use,  merits 

'if 
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also  no  little  approbation.  Such  is 
oar  case  irith  respect  to  the  book  be- 
fore us.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
that  our  analysis  of  it  contributes  to 
a  wider  circulation  among  the  practi- 
cal farmers  of  the  empire,  of  the  mani- 
fold information  which  the  book  con^ 
tains*  not  to  ranoh  for  the  sake  of  the 
author*  as  with  a  tiew  to  the  common 
good  of  the  eountry  at  large.  It  is  to 
the  more  general  diffusion  of  sound 
agricultural  literature  amoog  onr 
farmers,  that  we  look  for  that  more 
rapid  development  of  the  resources 
of  our  varied  soils  which  the  times 
so  imperatively  demand.  To  gain 
this  end  no  legitimate  means  ought 
to  be  passed  by*  and  we  have  detain- 
ed our  readers  so  loog  upon  the  book 
before  ns*  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  induoed  to  lend  us  their  aid  also 
in  attaining  so  desirable  an  object. 

We  do  not  consider  The  Book  of 
ihg  Farm  a  perfect  work :  the  author 
indulgee  now  and  then  in  loose  and 
careless  writing ;  and  this  incorrectness 
has  more  frequently  struck  us  in  the  later 
portions  of  the  work,  no  doubt  from  the 
greater  haste  of  composition.  He  sets 
out  by  slightiog  the  aids  of  science  to 
agriculture;  and  yet»  in  an  early  part 
of  his  book*  tells  the  young  farmer 
that  he  *'  must  become  acquainted 
irith  the  agency  of  electricity  before 
he  can  understand  the  variations  of 
the  weather,"  and  ends  by  making 
his  book,  as  we  have  said,  a  running 
commentary  upon  the  truth  we  have 
already  several  times  repeated,  that 

SKILFUL  PRACTICE  IS  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

These,  and  no  doubt  other  faults 
the  book  has — as  what  book  is  with- 
out them  ?— but  as  a  practical  manual 
for  those  who  wish  to  be  good  farmers, 
it  is  the  best  book  we  kuow.    It  con- 
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tains  more  of  the  practical  applications 
of  modern  science,  and  adverts  to 
more  of  those  interesting  questions 
from  which  past  improvemeuts  have 
sprung,  and  from  the  discussion  of 
which  future  ameliorations  are  likeljr 
to  flow,  than  any  other  of  the  newer 
works  which  have  come  under  our 
eye.  Where  so  many  excellencef 
exiat)  we  are  not  ill-natured  enough 
to  magnify  a  few  defects* 

The  excellence  of  Scottish  agricul- 
ture may  be  said  by  some  to  give  rise 
to  the  excellent   agricultural  books 
which  Scotland,  time  after  time,  has 
produced.     But  it  may  with  equal 
truth  be  said,  that  the  existence  of 
good  books,  and  their  diffusion  among 
a  reading  population,  are  the  sources  m 
the  agricultural  distinction  possessed 
by  the  npithern  parts  of  the  island*  It 
is  beyond  our  power,  as  tndividualty  to 
convert  the  entire  agricultural  pops- 
lation  of  our  iblands  into  a  readtag 
body,  but  we  can  avail  ourselvet  of 
the  tendency  wherever  it  exists ;  and 
by  writing,  or  diffusing,  or  aiding  to 
diffuse,  good  books,  we  ean  supply 
ready  instruction  to  such  at  neip  wish 
for  it,  and  can  put  it  in  the  way  of 
those  in  whom  other  men,  by  other 
means,  are  labouring  to  awaken  the 
dormant  desire  for  knowledge.  Reader* 
do  pon  wish  to  improve  agrienltnre?-^ 
thf n  buy  you  a  good  book,  and  pUee 
it  in  the  hands  of  your  tenant  or  yoor 
neighbouring  farmer ;  if  he  l)e  a  read- 
ing man,  he  will  thank  yon,  and  bii 
children  may  live  to  bless  you ;  if  lie 
be  not  a  reader,  you  may  have  lbs 
gratification  of  wakening  a  dermant 
spirit ;  and  though  you  may  appear  to        5 
be  casting  your  bread  upon  the  wsters, 
yet  you  shall  find  it  again  af^er  ttsay 
days. 
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[The  two  following  poems,  <<  The  Ideal/'  and,  <'  The  Ideal  and  Life," 
are  easentiallj  distinct  in  their  mode  of  treatment.     The  first  is  simple  and 
lender*  and  expresses  feelings  in  which  all  can  sympathize.     As  a  recent 
and  able  critic^  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  has  observed,  this  poem, 
*■  still  little  known,  contains  a  regret  for  the  period  of  youthful  faith,"  and  may 
tike  its  place  among  the  most  charming  and  pathetic  of  all  those  numberless 
effusions  of  genius  in  which  individual  feeling  is  but  the  echo  of  the  universal 
heart.     But  the  poem  on  "  The  Ideal  and  Life "   is  highly  mystical  and 
ebieure; — *'it  is  a  specimen,"  says  the  critic  we  have  just  quoted,  **  of 
those  poems  which  were  the  immediate  results  of  Schiller's  metaphysical 
stodies.     Here  the  subject  is  purely  supersensual,  and  does  not  descend  to  tho 
earth  at  all.     The  very  tendency  of  the  poem  is  to  recommend  a  life  not  in 
the  actaal  world,  but  in  the  world  of  appearances* — that  is,  in  the  sesthetical 
world."    It  requires  considerable  concentration  of  mind  to  follow  its  meaning 
throogh  the  cloud  of  its  dark  and  gigantic  images.    Schiller  desired  his  friend 
Hamboldt  to  read  it  in  perfect  stillness,  "  and  put  away  from  him  all  that  was 
proline.*'    Humboldt,  of  course,  admired  it  prodigiously ;  and  it  is  unquestion- 
ably full  of  thought  expressed  with  the  power  of  the  highest  genius.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  philosophy,  even  for  a  Poet  or  Idealist,  is  more  than  disputable, 
sod  it  incurs  the  very  worst  fault  which  a  Poet  can  commit,  viz.  obscurity  of 
idea  as  well  as  expression.  When  the  Poet  sets  himself  up  for  the  teacher,  he 
BBst  not  forget  that  the  teacher's  duty  is  to  he  clear ;  and  the  higher  the 
■jHery  he  would  expound,  the  more  pains  he  should  bestow  on  the  simplicity 
•f  the  elacidation.     For  the  true  JPoet  does  not  address  philosophical  coteries, 
bat  an  eternal  and  universal  public.     Happily  this  fault  is  rare  in  SchiUer, 
and  more  happily  still,  his  great  mind  did  not  long  remain  a  groper  amidst 
the  **  Realm  of  Shadow."     The  true  Ideal  is  quite  as  liable  to  be  lost  amidst 
tki  mxze  of  metaphysics,  as  In  the  actual  thoroughfares  of  work-day  life.     A 
plaoge  into  Kant  may  do  more  harm  to  a  Poet  than  a  walk  through  Fleet 
Street.     Goethe,  than  whom  no  man  had  ever  more  studied  the  elements  of 
the  diviner  art,  was  right  as  an  artist  in  his  dislike  to  the  over-cultivation  of 
tile  csthetical.     The  domain  of  the  Ideal  is  the  heart,  and  through  the  heart 
it  operates  on  the  soul.     It  grows  feebler  and  dimmer  in  proportion  as  it 

Meb  to  rise  above  human  emotion Longinus  does  not  err,  when 

W  asserts  that  Passion  (often  erroneously  translated  Pathos)  is  the  best  part 
iCthe  Sublime.] 

To  THE  Ideal. 

Then  wilt  thou,  with  thy  fancies  holy- 
Wilt  thou,  faithless,  fly  from  me  ? 

With  thy  joy,  thy  melancholy. 
Wilt  thou  thus  relentless  flee  P 

O  Golden  Time,  O  Human  May, 
Can  nothing.  Fleet  One,  thee  restrain? 

Must  thy  sweet  river  glide  away 
Into  the  eternal  Ocean- Main  ? 

The  suns  serene  are  lost  and  vanish*d 

That  wont  the  path  of  youth  to  gild. 
And  all  the  fair  Ideals  banbh*d 

From  that  wild  lieart  they  whilome  fiU'd. 
Gone  the  divine  and  sweet  believing 

In  dreams  which  Heaven  itself  unfurFd  I 
What  godlike  shapes  have  years  bereaving 

Swept  from  this  real  work-day  world  I 

^•ther,  according  to  iEsthetical  Philosophy,  is  the  actual  world  to  be  called  the 
^  tf  nppearancei,  and  the  Ideal  the  world  of  substance. 
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As  once,  with  tearful  passion  fired. 

The  Cypiian  Sculptor  cUspM  the  8tone> 
Till  the  cold  checks,  dclig-ht- inspired, 

BlushM — to  sweet  life  the  marble  grown ; 
So  Youth's  desire  fur  Nature  I — round 

The  Statue,  so  my  arms  I  wreathed. 
Till  warmth  and  life  in  mine  it  found. 

And  breath  that  poets  breathe — it  breathed. 

With  my  own  burning  thoughts  it  hum*d ; — 

Its  silence  stirr*d  to  speech  divine  ;— 
Its  lips  my  glowing  kiss  returned ; — 

Its  heart  in  beating  answerM  mine ! 
How  fair  was  then  the  flower — the  tree  I— . 

How  silver*sweet  the  fountain's  fall  I 
The  soulless  had  a  soul  to  me  I 

My  life  its  own  life  lent  to  all  t 

The  Universe  of  Things  seemM  swelling 

The  panting  heart  to  burst  its  bound. 
And  wandering  Fancy  found  a  dvreUing 

In  every  shape — thought — deed,  and  sound. 
Germ'd  in  the  rovstio  buds,  reposing, 

A  whole  creation  slumberM  mute, 
Alas,  when  from  the  buds  unclosing, 

How  scant  and  blighted  sprung  the  fruit  I 

How  happy  in  his  dreaming  error. 

His  own  gay  valour  for  his  wing. 
Of  not  one  care  as  yet  in  terror. 

Did  Youth  upon  his  journey  spring ; 
Till  floods  of  balm,  through  air's  dominion. 

Bore  upward  to  the  faintest  star— 
For  never  aught  to  that  bright  pinion 

Could  dwell  too  high,  or  spread  too  far. 

Thoogh  laden  with  delight,  how  lightly 

The  wanderer  heavenward  still  could  soar, 
And  aye  the  ways  of  life  how  brightly 

The  airy  Pageant  danced  before!— 
Love,  showering  gifts  (life's  sweetest)  down. 

Fortune*  with  golden  garlands  gay. 
And  Fame,  with  starbeams  for  a  crown. 

And  Truth,  whose  dwelling  is  the  Day. 

Ah  1  midway  soon,  lost  evermore. 

Afar  the  blithe  companions  stray ; 
In  vain  their  faithless  steps  explore, 

As,  one  by  one,  they  glide  away. 
Fleet  Fortune  was  the  first  escaper— 

The  thirst  for  wisdom  lingered  yet ; 
But  doubts  with  many  a  i^loomy  vapour 

The  8un>shape  of  the  Truth  beset ! 

The  holy  crown  which  Fame  was  wreathing. 

Behold  I  the  mean  man's  temples  wore  1 
And  but  for  one  short  spring-day  breathing, 

Bloom'd  Love^-the  Beautiful— no  more  I 
And  ever  stiller  yet,  and  ever 

The  barren  path  more  lonely  lay. 
Till  waning  Hope  eould  scarcely  quiver 

Along  ibe  darkly  widening  way. 
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Who^  loTiDg,  liflger*d  yet  to  guide  me« 

When  all  her  booo  companions  fled  ? 
Wbd  stands  consoling  still  beside  me> 

And  follows  to  the  House  of  Dread  ? 
Thine,  Friendship !  Uiinet  the  hand  so  tender— 

Thine  the  balm  dropping  oil  the  wound — 
Thy  task — the  load  more  light  to  render, 

Oy  earliest  sought  and  soonest  found ! 

And  thous  so  pleased  with  her  uniting 

To  charm  tnc  soul- storm  into  peace. 
Sweet  Toil!  *  in  toil  itself  delighting, 

That  more  it  laboured,  loss  could  cease : 
Though  but  by  grains,  thou  aid'st  the  pile 

The  vast  Eternity  upreare — 
At  least  thou  strik*8t  from  Time,  the  while. 

Life's  debt — the  minutes,  days,  and  years !  f 


The  Ideal  and  the  Actual  Life, 


t[itfini  title  of  this  Poem  was  <<  The  Realm  of  Shadow.*'  Perhaps  in  the 
vhole  range  of  German  poetry  there  exists  do  poem  which  presents  greater 
^ulties  to  the  Eaglbh  translator.  The  chief  object  of  the  present  inade- 
jptte  Tereion  has  been  to  render  the  sense  intelligible  as  well  as  the  words. 
Tbe  attempt  stands  in  need  of  all  the  indulgence  which  the  German  scholar 
^  readily  allow  that  a  much  abler  translator  might  reasonably  require. 

1 
For  ever  fair,  for  ever  calm  and  bright. 
Life  flies  on  plumage*  zephyr*  light. 

For  those  who  on  the  Oivmpian  hill  rejoice-^ 
Moons  wane,  and  races  wither  to  the  tomb. 
And  *mid  the  universal  ruin,  bloom 

The  rosy  days  of  Gods — 

With  Man>  the  choice. 
Timid  and  anxious,  hesitates  between 

The  sense*s  pleasure  and  the  soaFs  content  | 
While  on  celestial  browr,  alofc  and  sheen. 

The  beams  of  both  are  blent. 

2 

Seek*8t  thou  on  earth  the  life  of  Gods  to  share. 
Safe  in  the  Realm  of  Death  ? — beware 

To  pluck  tho  fruits  that  glitter  to  thine  eye ; 
Content  thyself  with  gazing  on  their  glow- 
Short  are  the  joys  Possession  can  bestow. 

And  in  Possession  sweet  Desire  will  die. 
*T«eas  not  the  ninefold  chain  of  waves  that  bound 

Thy  daughter,  Ceres,  to  the  Stygian  river- 
She  pluck'd  theufruit  of  the  unholy  ground, 

And  so— was  Hell's  for  ever  I 

8 
The  weavers  of  the  web^the  Fates— but  sway 
The  matter  and  the  things  of  clay ; 

^[^t  is  to  say — the  Poet's  occnp&tion — The  Ideal. 

*lkovgh  the  Ideal  imsges  of  youth  forsake  us^-the  Idesl  Mill  remains  to  the  Poet. 
^y,  it  Is  his  task  and  his  companion ;  unlike  the  worldly  futasies  of  fortune— 
^»  and  lore— 'the  fantasies  the  Ideal  creates  are  iiDpcri»hable.  While,  as  the 
'Gallon  of  his  lifr,  it  payn  off  the  debt  of  tine  \  as  the  esalier  of  life,  it  coatti- 
^  |0  the  boildiag  of  eternity. 
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Safe  from  each  change  that  Time  to  matter  givMt 
Nature's  blest  playmate,  free  at  will  to  stray 
With  Gods  a  gody  amidst  the  Belds  of  Day, 

The  Foax,  the  Aechetypb,*  serenely  lives, 
Would*8t  thon  sear  heavenward  on  its  joyons  wing? 

Cast  from  thee.  Earth,  the  bitter  and  the  real. 
High  from  this  eramp*d  and  dungeon  being,  spring 

Into  the  Reaka  of  the  Ideal! 

4 

Here,  bathed.  Perfection,  in  thy  purest  ray. 
Free  from  the  clogs  and  taints  of  clay. 

Hovers  divine  the  Archetypal  Man  I 
Like  those  dim  phantom  ghosts  of  life  that  gleam 
And  wander  voiceless  by  the  Stygian  stream, 

While  yet  they  stand  in  fields  Etysian, 
Ere  to  the  flesh  the  Immortal  ones  des€end<^ 

If  doubtful  ever  in  the  Actual  lire. 
Each  contest — here  a  victory  crowns  the  end 

Of  every  nobler  strife. 

b 

Not  from  the  strife  itself  to  set  thee  free. 
Bat  more  to  nerte — doth  Victory 

Wave  her  rich  garland  from  the  Ideal  clime. 
Whate'er  thy  wiab,  the  Earth  has  no  repose — 
Life  still  must  drag  thee  onward  as  it  flows. 

Whirling  thee  down  the  dancing  surge  of  Time, 
tut  when  the  eearage  sinks  beneath  the  doll 

Sense  of  its  narrow  limits — on  the  soul. 
Bright  from  the  hill-tops  of  the  Beautiful, 

Bursts  the  attained  goal ! 

0 
If  worth  thy  while  the  glory  and  the  strife 
Which  fire  the  lists  of  Actual  Life— 

The  ardent  rash  to  fortune  or  to  fame. 
In  the  hot  field  where  Strength  and  Valour  are. 
And  rolls  the  whirling  thunder  of  the  car, 

And  the  world,  breathless,  %yt%  the  glorious 
Then  dare  and  ftrlve->tlie  prize  can  bat  belong 

To  him  whose  valour  o'er  his  tribe  prevails  s 
In  life  the  victory  only  crowns  the  strong — 

He  who  is  feeble  fails. 

7 
But  as  some  stream,  when  from  its  eonree  it  gushes, 
0*er  rocks  In  storm  and  tumult  rushes. 

And  smooths  its  after  course  to  bright  repose. 
So,  through  the  Shadow- Land  of  Beauty  glides 
The  Life  Ideal — on  sweet  silver  tides 

Glassing  the  day  and  night  star  as  It  flows — 
Here,  contest  Is  the  Interchange  of  Love, 

Here,  rule  Is  but  the  empire  of  the  Grace ; 
Gone  every  foe.  Peace  folds  her  wings  above 

The  holy,  haunted  place. 

6 
When  through  dead  stone  to  breathe  a  soul  of  light. 
With  the  dull  matter  to  unite 

The  kindling  genius,  some  great  sculptor  glows  ; 
Behold  him  straining  every  nerve  intent — 
Behold  how,  o*er  the  sul^ect  element, 

Tlw  stately  Tmouqut  its  march  laborious  goer. 

*  «  Die  OesUU'*— Form,  the  Platoniti  Arelietjfiie. 
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For  nevert  lave  io  Toil  untiring,  spoke 
The  unwilling  Truth  from  her  mysterious  well— ^ 

The  statue  only  to  the  chisers  stroke 
Wakes  from  its  marble  cell. 

9 

But  onward  to  the  Sphere  of  Beauty — go 

Onward,  O  Child  of  Artl  and,  lo. 
Out  of  the  matter  which  thy  pains  control 

The  Statue  springs  !~not  as  with  labour  wrung 

From  the  hard  block*  but  as  from  Nothing  sprung- 
Airy  and  light — the  offspring  of  the  soul  I 

The  pangs,  the  cares,  the  weary  toils  it  cost 
Leave  not  a  trace  when  once  the  work  is  don^- 

The  artist's  human  frailty  merged  and  lost 
In  art's  great  victory  won  I 

10 
If  human  Sin  confronts  the  rigid  law 
Of  perfect  Truth  and  Virtue,*  awe 

Seizes  and  saddens  thee  to  see  how  far 
Beyond  thy  reach.  Perfection ; — if  we  teat 
By  the  Ideal  of  the  Good,  the  best. 

How  mean  our  efforts  and  our  actions  are  I 
This  space  between  the  Ideal  of  man*s  soul 

And  man's  achievement,  who  hath  ever  past  ? 
An  ocean  spreads  between  us  and  that  goal. 

Where  anchor  ne'er  was  cast ! 

11 
Bat  fly  the  boundary  of  the  Seofei — ^liv« 
The  Ideal  life  free  Thought  cam  give; 

And,  lo,  the  gulf  shall  vanish,  and  the  ehill 
Of  the  soul's  impotent  despair  be  gone  1 
And  with  divinity  thou  sharest  the  throne. 

Let  but  divinity  become  thy  will ! 
Scorn  not  the  Law — ^permit  its  iron  band 

The  sense  (it  cannot  chain  the  soul)  to  thraU. 
Let  man  no  more  the  will  of  JoTO  withstand. 

And  Jove  the  bolt  leU  fall  1 

13 
If,  in  the  woes  of  Actual  Human  Life — 
If  thou  could'st  see  the  serpent  strife 

Which  the  Greek  Art  has  made  divine  in  stone— 
Could'st  see  the  writhing  limbs,  the  livid  cheek. 
Note  every  pang,  and  hearken  every  shriek 

Of  some  despairing  lost  Laoeoon, 
The  human  nature  would  thyself  subdue 

To  share  the  human  woe  before  thine  eye — 
Thy  cheek  would  pale,  and  all  thy  foul  be  true 

To  Man*f  great  Sympathy. 

13 
But  in  the  Ideal  realm,  aloof  and  far. 
Where  the  calm  Art's  pure  dwellers  are, 

Lo,  the  Laoeoon  writhes,  hot  does  not  groan. 
Here,  no  sharp  grief  the  high  emotion  knows^- 
Here,  suffering's  self  is  made  divine,  and  shows 

The  brave  resolve  of  the  firm  soul  alone : 
Here,  lovely  as  the  rainbow  on  the  dew 

Of  the  spent  thunder-cloud,  to  Art  is  giveD» 


fc^ftt  Law,  i.  s.  th«  KaatUn  IMS,  of  Tmth  an<l  ▼Irtw.    TMs  stansa  and  the  next 
^^1  perhaps  with  some  eztggeratioo,  tlM  Kutiaa  ^oetrtae  ef  aserality. 
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GlcamiDg  through  Griefs  dark  velU  the  peaceful  Uuo 
Of  the  sireet  Moral  Heaven. 

U 
Sof  in  the  gloriooi  parahle,  behold 
How,  bow*d  to  murtal  bondSy  of  old 

Life*8  dreary  path  divioo  Alcides  trodo: 
Tlie  hydra  and  the  Hon  were  his  prey. 
And  to  restore  the  friend  ho  loved  to  day. 

He  went  undaunted  to  the  black- brow*d  God ; 
And  all  the  torments  and  the  labours  sore 

Wroth  Juno  sent — the  meek  majestic  One^ 
With  patient  spirit  and  unquuliugy  bore» 

Until  the  course  was  run — 

15 
Until  the  God  cast  down  his  garb  of  clay* 
And  rent  in  hallowing  flame  away 

The  mortal  part  from  the  divine— -to  soar 
To  the  empyreal  air !     Behold  him  spring 
Blithe  in  the  pride  of  the  unwonted  wlng» 

And  the  dull  matter  that  conGned  before 
Sinks  downward,  downward,  downward  as  a  dream ! 

Olympian  hymns  receive  the  escaping  soul. 
And  smiling  H^be,  from  the  ambrosial  stream. 

Fills  for  a  God  the  bowl  I 


The  Favouu  of  the  Moment. 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  once  more 

A  ring,  though  varying  yet  serene. 
The  wreaths  of  song  we  wove  of  yoro 

Again  we'll  weave  as  fresh  and  green. 
But  who  tho  God  to  whom  we  bring 

The  eatlicst  tribute  song  cau  treasure  ? 
Him,  first  of  all  the  Gods,  we  sing 

Whoso  blessing  to  ourselves  is — pleasure! 
For  boots  it  on  the  votive  shrine 

That  Ceres  life  itself  bestows; 
Or  liberal  Bacchus  gives  the  wine 

That  through  the  glass  in  purple  glows-— 
If  Ft  ill  there  come  not  from  the  heaven 

The  spark  that  sets  the  hearth  on  flame ; 
If  to  the  soul  no  fire  is  gii^en, 

And  the  sad  heart  remain  the  same  ? 
Sudden  as  from  the  clouds  must  fall. 

As  from  the  lap  of  God,  our  bliss — 
And  still  tho  mightiest  lord  of  all. 

Monarch  of  Time,  the  Moment  is  I 
Since  endless  Nature  first  began, 

Whatever  of  might  tho  mind  hath  wrought — 
Whatever  of  Godlike  comes  from  Man 

Springs  from  one  lightning- flash  of  thought ! 
For  years  the  marble  block  awaits 

The  breath  of  life,  beneath  the  soil — 
A  happy  thought  the  work  creates, 

A  moment*s  glance  rewards  tlio  toil. 
As  suns  that  weave  from  out  their  blaze 

The  various  colours  round  them  given ; 
As  Iris,  on  her  arch  of  rays. 

Hovers,  and  vaniohes  from  heaven ; 
So  fair,  so  fleeting  every  prize — 

A  lightning*flash  that  shines  and  fades— 
The  Moments  brightvess  ^ilds  the  skies. 

And  rouud  the  brig^fatncss  close  the  shades. 
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Expectation  and  Fulfilment. 

0*er  ocean  with  a  thousand  masts  sails  on  the  yoaug  man  bold— 
Ouu  boat,  biird- rescued  from  the  dcop>  draws  into  port  the  old  I 


To  TUB  ProselytS' Maker. 

"  A  little  Earth  from  out  the  Earth,  and  I 
The  Eaith  will  move** — so  said  the  sago  divine; 

Out  of  myself  one  little  moment  try 
Myself  to  take  ;^succecd,  and  I  am  thine. 


Yalu£  and  Worth. 

If  thou  hast  something,  bring  thy  goods,  a  fair  return  be  thine  !— 
if  thou  att  somethiog-^bring  thy  soul^  and  interchange  with  mine. 


The  Fo&tune-Favoured. 

f T^  H  nt  verses  in  the  original  of  this  poem  are  placed  as  a  motto  on  Goethe*s 
•^at  Weimar.] 

Ah  1  happy  He,  upon  whoso  birth  each  god 
Looks  down  in  ]ove»  whoso  earliest  sleep  the  bright 
Idaiia  cradles,  whose  young  lips  the  rod 
Of  eloquent  Hermes  kindles — to  whose  cyos^ 
Scarce  waken'd  yet,  Apollo  steals  in  light. 
While  on  imperial  brows  Jove  sets  the  seal  of  might. 
Godlike  the  lot  ordaio*d  for  him  to  share. 
He  wins  the  garland  ere  he  runs  the  race ; 
He  learns  life's  wisdom  ere  he  knows  life*8  care» 
And,  without  labour  vanquished,  smiles  the  Grace. 
Great  is  the  man,  I  grant,  whoso  strength  of  mind, 
Stflf.shapcs  its  objects  aud  subdues  the  Fates- 
Virtue  subdues  the  Fates,  but  cannot  bind 
The  fickle  Happiness,  whose  smile  awaits 
Those  who  scarce  seek  it ;  nor  can  courage  cam 
What  the  Grace  showers  not  from  her  own  free  urn! 

From  aught  unworthy,  the  determined  will 
Can  guard  the  watchful  spirit — there  it  ends. 
The  all  that's  glorious  from  the  heaven  descends ; 
As  some  sweet  mistress  loves  us,  freely  still 
Come  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  heaven ! — Above  • 
Favour  rules  Jove,  as  it  below  rules  Love  I 
The  Immortals  have  their  bias ! — Kindly  they 
See  the  bright  locks  of  youth  enamour*d  play. 
And  where  the  glad  one  goes,  shed  gladness  round  the  way. 
Ir  is  not  they  who  boast  the  best  to  see, 
Whose  eyes  the  holy  apparitions  bless; 
The  stately  light  of  their  diviaity 
Hath  oft  but  siione  the  brightest  on  the  blind ;— > 
And  their  choice  spirit  found  its  calm  recess 
In  the  pure  childhood  of  a  simple  mind. 
Unask*d  they  come— delighted  to  delude 
The  eapectation  of  our  baffled  Pride ; 
No  law  can  eall  their  free  steps  to  our  side. 
Him  whom  He  loves,  the  Sire  of  men  and  gods» 
(Selected  from  the  marvelling  multitude^} 
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Bears  on  bis  eagle  to  bis  brigbt  abodes ; 

And  sboirers,  with  partial  hand  and  lavisb^  down 

The  min8trel*8  laorel  or  the  monarch's  crown. 

Before  the  furtune-favour*d  son  of  earthy 
Apollo  walks— and,  with  his  jocund  mtrtb. 
The  heart-enthralling  Smiler  of  the  skies. 
For  him  grey  Neptune  smooths  the  pliant  w^to— 
Harmless  the  waters  for  the  ship  that  bore 
The  Csesar  an4  bis  fortunes  to  the  shore  I 
Charm*d»  at  bis  feet  the  Grouching  lion  lies. 
To  him  his  back  the  murmuring  dolphin  gave ; 
His  sonl  is  bom  a  soTereign  o*er  the  strife — 
The  lord  of  all  the  Beautiful  of  Life ; 
Wbere*er  his  presence  in  its  calm  has  trod. 
It  charms— it  sways  as  some  diviner  god. 

Scorn  not  the  Fortune- faTour*dy  that  to  him 
The  light- won  victory  bv  the  gods  is  given. 
Or  that,  as  Paris,  ftt>m  the  strife  serere. 
The  Veniia  drava  her  darling.-— Whom  the  heaTan 
So  prqspeirif  lof e  ao  watches,  I  revere ! 
And  not  the  man  upon  whose  eyes,  with  dim 
And  baleful  night,  sits  Fate.    The  Dorian  lord, 
August  Achilles,  was  not  less  divine 
That  Vulcan  wronght  for  him  the  shield  and  sword— 
That  round  the  mortal  hover'd  all  the  hosts 
Of  all  Olympus— that  hu  wrath  to  grace. 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  Grecian  race 
Fell  by  the  Trojan  steel,  what  time  the  ghosts 
Of  souls  untimely  slain  fled  to  the  Stygian  coasts. 

Scorn  not  the  Beautiful— if  it  be  fair. 
And  yet  seem  useless  in  thy  human  sight. 
As  scentless  lilies  in  the  loving  air. 
Be  they  delighted— Mou  in  them  delight. 
If  without  use  they  shine,  yet  still  the  glow 
May  thine  own  eyes  enamour.    Oh  rejoice 
That  heaven  the  gifts  of  Song  showers  down  below — 
That  what  the  muse  hath  taught  him,  the  sweet  voice 
Of  the  glad  minstrel  teaches  thee ! — the  soul 
Which  the  god  breathes  in  him,  he  can  bestow 
In  turn  upon  the  listener — if  his  breast 
The  blessing  feel,  thy  heart  is  in  that  blessing  blest. 

The  busy  mart  let  Justice  still  control. 
Weighing  the  guerdon  to  the  toil ! — What  then? 
A  god  alone  claims  joy — all  joy  is  his. 
Flushing  with  unsought  light  the  cheeks  of  men. 
Where  is  no  miracle,  why  there  no  bliss ! 
Grow,  change,  and  ripen  all  that  mortal  be, 
ShapeD*d  from  form  to  form,  by  toiling  time ; 
The  Blissful  and  the  peautifnl  are  born 
Full  grown,  and  ripen'd  from  Eternity — 
No  gradual  changes  to  their  glorious  prime. 
No  childhood  dwarfs  them,  and  no  age  has  worn.— 
Like  Heaven's,  each  earthly  Venus  on  the  sight 
Comes,  a  dark  birth,  from  out  an  endless  sea; 
Like  the  first  Pallas^  in  maturest  might, 
Arm'd,  from  theThunderer's  brow,  leaps  forth  eichThought  c 


We  have  now,  with  Urn  ezeeptions,  translated  all  the  firhicipa] 
comprised  in  the  third,  or  matarest  period  of  Schiller*s  life.  We  In 
back  to  the  poems  of  hit  yo«th.  The  eoitrast  in  tone^  thoofht,  aiu 
between  the  compoeltioDt  •f  tlM  ftrat  and  the  third  period*  in  the  mi 
intellectual  career,  is  suflctotly  itrikiog.    lo  th«  mnerf  there  ipllttl 
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repose  of  strength  so  Yisible  in  the  latter ;  but  there  is  infinitely 
and  action — more  of  that  lavish  and  exuberant  energy  which  charao- 
le  earlier  tales  of  Lord  Byron»  and  redeemed,  in  that  wonderful  mas« 
imated  and  nerTous  sty ]e»  a  certain  poverty  of  conception  by  a  vigour 
9  of  execution,  whieh  no  English  peet,  perhaps,  has  ever  surpassed, 
ems  lies  the  life,  and  beats  the  heart,  of  Schiller.  They  conduct  us 
the  Tarioiis  stages  of  his  spiritual  education,  and  indicate  each  step  in 
ress.  In  this  division,  €ffijrt  is  no  less  diseemible  than  power — both 
ige  and  thought  there  is  a  struggle  at  something  not  yet  achieved,  and 
laps,  even  yet  definite  and  distinct  to  tiie  poet  himself.  Here  may  bo 
dough  softened  by  the  charm  of  genius,  (whioh  softens  all  thiogsO  tho 
errors  that  belong  to  a  passionate  youth,  and  that  give  such  distorted 

*  to  the  giant  melodrame  of  **  The  Robbers.**  But  here  are  to  be  traced 
io  far  clearer  charaoters,  the  man*8  strong  heart,  essentially  human 

empathies— the  thoughtful  and  earnest  intellect,  mol  yt/i  equdly  de- 
with  the  fancy,  but  giving  ample  promise  of  all  it  was  destined  to 
In  these  earlier  poems,  extravagance  is  sufficiently  noticeable — yet 
le  sickly  eoeentridtiet  of  diseaied  weaknees,  but  the  exuberant  over- 
of  a  young  Titaa's  atrength.  There  b  a  distinction,  whioh  our  critics 
.Iways  notice,  between  the  €Mtravagam€e  of  a  great  genius,  and  the 
m  of  a  pretty  poet. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 
HscToa  AMD  Amdbomachb. 

and  the  following  poem  aroy  with  some  alterations,  introduced  in  the 

*  The  Robbers."] 

AVPaOlfACHB. 

Will  Hector  leave  me  for  the  fatal  plain. 
Where,  fierce  with  Tongeance  for  Patrodns  slain. 

Stalks  Peleus*  ruthless  son  ? 
Who,  when  thou  glidest  amid  the  dark  abodes^ 
To  hurl  the  spear  and  to  revere  the  Goda, 

Shall  teach  thine  Orphan  One  ? 

HscToa. 

Woman  and  wife  belov^d—eease  thy  tears ; 
My  sold  is  nerred — the  war-elang  in  my  ears  I 

Be  mine  in  life  to  stand    ' 
Troy*s  bulwark,  fighting  for  our  hearths— to  go. 
In  death,  exalting  to  the  streams  below. 

Slain  for  my  father-land  I 

ANDXOlCaCHB. 

No  more  I  hear  thy  martial  footsteps  fall — 
Tnine  arms  shall  bang,  dull  trophies,  on  the  wali— 

Fallen  the  stem  of  Troy  1 
Thou  go*st  where  slow  Cooytos  wanders— >wbeni 
Love  sinks  in  Lethe,  and  the  sunless  air 

Is  dark  to  light  and  joy  I 

Hbctoe* 

Sinew  and  thought — ^yea,  all  I  feel  and  think 
May  in  the  silent  sloth  of  Lethe  sink. 

But  my  love  not ! 

garki  the  wild  swarm  Is  at  the  walls !— I  hear  I 
Ifd  6n  my  iword— beloved  one,  dry  the 
Lethe  for  love  is  not  t 
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Am  ALIA. 

Fair  as  an  angel  from  his  blessed  hall— 

Of  every  fairest  youth  the  fairest  he  I 
Heaven- mild  his  look,  as  may  beams  when  they  fall» 

Or  shioe  reflected  from  a  clear  blue  sea  I 
His  kisses — feelings  rife  wiih  paradise ! 

Ev*n  as  two  flames,  one  on  the  other  driven^. 
£T*n  as  two  harp- tones  their  melodious  sighs 

Blend  in  some  music  that  seems  born  of  heaven  ; 
So  rush*d,  miz'd,  melted — life  with  life  united ! 

Lips,  cheeks  burn'd,  trembled—soul  to  soul  was  won! 
And  earth  and  heaven  seem*d  chaos,  as  delighted 

Earth — heaven  were  blent  round  the  beloved  one! 
Now,  he  is  gone !  vainly  and  wearily 

Groans  the  full  heart,  the  yearning  sorrow  flows- 
Gone  !  and  all  zest  of  life,  in  one  long  sigh, 

Goes  with  him  where  he  goes. 


To  Laura. 

The  MvsTKay  of  Reminiscence.* 

Who,  and  what  gave  to  me  the  wish  to  woo  thee — 
Stili,  lip  to  lip,  to  cling  for  aye  unto  thee  ? 
Who  made  thy  glances  to  my  soul  the  link — 
Who  bade  me  burn  thy  very  breath  to  drink— 

My  life  in  thine  to  sink  ? 
As  from  the  couqucror^s  unresisted  glaive. 
Flics,  without  strife  subdued,  the  ready  slaro-- 
So,  when  to  lifers  unguarded  fort,  I  see 
Thy  gaze  draw  near  and  near  triumphantly— 

Yields  not  my  soul  to  theo  ? 
Why  from  its  lord  doth  thus  my  soul  depart  ? — 
Is  it  because  its  native  home  thou  art  ? 
Or  were  they  brothers  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Twin-bounfl  both  souls,  and  in  the  links  they  bore 

Sigh  to  bo  bound  once  more  ? 
Were  once  our  beings  blent  and  intertwining. 
And  therefore  still  my  heart  for  thine  is  piniug  ? 
Knew  we  the  li;^ht  of  some  eziinguished  sun — 
The  joys  remote  of  some  bright  realm  undone, 

Where  once  our  souls  were  One? 
Yes,  it  is  so ! — And  thou  wert  bound  to  me 
In  the  long«vanish*d  Eld  eternally ! 
In  the  dark  troubled  tablets  which  enroll 
The  Past — my  Muse  behold  this  blessed  scroll — 

"  Olio  with  thy  love  my  soul  !*' 
Oh  yes,  I  ]earn*d  in  awe,  when  gazing  there. 
How  ouco  one  bright  inseparate  life  we  were. 


*  This  most  exquisite  loTe-poem  is  founded  on  the  Platonic  notion,  that  sonl 
united  in  a  pru-exisiant  state,  thaS  love  i«tbe  yearning  of  (he  spirit  to  rennili 
the  spirit  with  which  it  formerly  made  one — and  which  It  discovers  oo  earth. 
idea  has  often  been  made  feubierfiant  to  poetry,  but  pcvt  r  wlih  so  vamett  and 
rate  a  beauijr. 
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How  once,  one  glorious  essence  as  a  God, 
Uomeaaured  spao  our  chainless  footsteps  trode — 

All  Nature  our  abode ! 
Round  U89  in  waters  of  delight,  for  ever 
Voluptuous  flow*d  tho  heavenly  Nectar  river  ; 
We  were  the  master  of  the  seal  of  thing^^ 
And  where  the  sunshine  bathed  Truth's  mountain- springs 

Quivered  our  glancing  wings. 
Weep  for  the  godlike  life  we  lost  afar —  . 
Weep  ! — thou  and  I  its  scattered  fragments  are ; 
And  still  the  unconquerM  yearning  we  retain — 
Sigh  to  restore  tho  rapture  and  the  reign, 

And  grow  divine  again. 
And  therefore  came  to  me  the  wish  to  woo  thee— 
Still,  lip  to  lip,  to  cling  for  aye  unto  thee ; 
Thi$  made  thy  glances  to  my  soul  the  link-* 
This  made  me  burn  thy  very  breath  to  drink— 

My  lifo  in  thine  to  sink : 
And  therefore,  as  before  the  conqueror's  glaive. 
Flies,  without  strife  subdued,  the  ready  slave. 
So,  when  to  life's  unguarded  fort,  I  see 
Thy  gaze  draw  near  and  near  triumphantly — 

Yieldelh  my  soul  to  thee ! 
Therefore  my  soul  doth  from  its  lord  dcparf. 
Because,  beloved,  its  native  home  thou  art ; 
Because  the  twins  recall  the  links  they  bore, 
And  soul  with  soul,  in  the  sweet  kiss  of  yore» 

Meets  and  unites  once  more. 
Thou  too— Ah,  there  thy  gaze  upon  me  dwells. 
And  thy  young  blush  the  tender  answer  tells ; 
Yes !  with  the  dear  relation  stilt  we  thrill. 
Both  lives — tho'  exiles  from  the  homeward  hill-* 

One  life— all  glowing  still ! 


To  LAt7RA, 

(Rapture.) 

Laura — above  this  world  methioks  I  fly# 
And  feel  the  glow  of  some  May-lighted  sky^ 

When  thy  looks  beam  on  mine  1 
And  my  sotil  drinks  a  more  ethereal  air^ 
When  mine  own  shape  I  see  reflected  there. 

In  those  bine  eyes  of  thine ! 
A  lyre*soand  from  the  Paradise  afar, 
A  harp-note  trembling  from  some  gracious  star. 

Seems  the  wild  ear  to  fill ; 
And  my  muse  feels  the  Golden  Shepherd-bours> 
When  from  thy  lips  the  silver  music  pours 

Slow,  as  against  Its  will. 
I  see  the  young  Loves  flutter  on  the  wing— . 
Move  the  charmM  treesi  as  when  the  Thraeian*s  string 

Wild  life  to  forests  gave  3 
Swifter  the  globe's  swift  circle  seems  to  fly. 
When  in  the  whirling  dance  thou  glidcst  by^ 

Light  as  a  happy  wave. 
Thy  looks,  when  there  love  sheds  the  loving  smile, 
Could  from  the  senseless  marble  life  beguile— « 

Lend  rocks  a  pulse  divine; 
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Into  a  dream  nj  Tevy  being  diet* 
I  ean  bat  read--for  ever  read — thine  ejree— • 
Laura,  sweet  Laora*  mime  I  * 


To  L^uaa  Platiito. 

When  o'er  the  chorda  thj  fingen  eteal, 
A  soolless  statue  now  I  feel^ 

And  now  a  soul  set  free  1 
Sweet  Sovereign !  ruling  over  death  and  UA 
Seizes  the  heart»  in  a  voluptuous  strife 

As  with  a  dioosand  strings— the  Sobcihy  I  f 

Then  the  vassal  ^rs  that  woo  thee^ 
Hush  their  low  breath  hearkening  to  that. 
In  delight  and  in  devotion^ 
Pausing  from  her  whirling  motion^ 
Nature,  in  enchanted  calm# 
Silently  drinlu  the  floating  balm. 
Sorceress,  her  heart  with  thy  tone 
Chaining — as  thine  eyes  my  own  I 

0*er  the  transport-tumult  driven^ 

Doth  the  music  gliding  swim : 
From  the  strings,  as  from  their  neaven# 

Burst  the  new- bom  Seraphim. 
As  when  from  Chaos'  giant  arms  set  free* 
*Mid  the  Creation 'Storm,  eiultingly 
Sprang  spariiling  thro'  the  daric  the  Orbs  of  Light- 
So  streams  the  rich  tone  in  melodious  might. 

Soft-gliding  now,  as  when  o'er  pebbles  glancing. 

The  silver  wave  goes  daneing ; 
Now  with  majestic  swell,  and  strong. 
As  thunder  peals  in  oigan-tones  along ; 

And  now  with  stormy  gush. 
As  down  the  rock,  in  foam»  the  whirling  torresta  rush. 
To  a  whisper  now 

Meltf  it  amorously^ 
Like  the  breeze  through  the  bough 
Of  the  aspen  tree ; 
Heavily  now,  and  with  a  mournful  breathy 
Like  midnight*s  wind  along  those  wastes  of  deaths 
Where  Awe  the  wail  of  ghoata  lamenting  heaiB» 
And  slow  Coeytus  trails  the  stream  whose  waves  are  tei 

Speak*  maiden,  speak  1 — Ob»  art  thou  oae  of  those 
Spirits  more  lofty  than  our  region  knows? 
Should  we  in  thiu  the  mother*langaage  seek 
Souls  in  Elyfiom  speak  ? 


*  We  confeu  we  cannot  admire  the  sagacity  of  those  who  have  oontMi 
8ehillcr*8  paaiioQ  for  Laura  was  purely  Platonic 

t  "  The  Sorcery." — In  the  original,  Schiller  hu  an  allndon  oC  very  qnei 
taate,  and  one  which  fs  Tery  obtcure  to  the  generil  reader,  to  a  conjurer  oft 
of  PhiUdelphia  who  exhibited  belbre  Frederick  the  Great 
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Flowers. 

Cbildren  of  Sans  restored  to  youth, 

la  purfled  fields  ye  dwell* 
Rear'd  to  delight  and  joy — ia  sooth 

Rind  Nature  loves  ye  well ! 
Broider'd  with  light  the  robes  ye  wear. 
And  liberal  Flora  decks  ye  fair 

In  gorgeous- coloured  pride. 
Yet  woe — Spri ng's  harmless  infants— woe  1 
Mourn,  fur  ye  wither  while  we  glow»- 

Mourn  for  the  soul  denied ! 

The  sky.  lark  and  the  nightbird  siDf 

To  you  their  hymns  ol  love ; 
And  Sylphs  that  wanton  on  the  wing» 

Embrace  your  blooms  above. 
Woven  fur  Love*a  soft  pillow  were 
The  chalice  crowns  ye  flushing  bear* 

By  the  Idalian  Queen« 
Yet  weep,  soft  children  of  the  Spring, 
The /etUng$  love  alone  can  bring 

Tu  you  denied  liave  been  I 

But  me  in  vain  my  Fanny*s*  eyes 

Her  mother  hath  forbidden  ; 
For  in  the  buds  1  gather,  lies 

Lovo*s  symbol-language  hidden. 
Mute  heralds  of  voluptuous  pain* 
I  touch  ye — life — tpetch — heart — ^ye  ^Itin* 

And  soul  denied  before. 
And  silently  your  leaves  enclose. 
The  mightest  God  in  arch  repose* 

Soft- cradled  in  the  core. 


Thb  Battls, 

Heavy  and  solemn, 
A  cloudy  colamn. 

Thro*  the  green  plain  they  marehiag  came  I 
Xfeasureless  spread,  like  a  table  dread, 
^or  the  wild  grim  dice  of  the  iron  game. 
TTbe  looks  are  bent  on  the  shaking  ground. 
And  the  heart  beats  loud  with  a  kuelltoff  sonud  i 
Swift  by  the  breasts  that  must  bear  the  Drnnt* 
Gallops  the  Major  along  the  front— i 

"  Halt  I " 
And  fetter'd  they  stand  at  the  stark  eommand, 
And  the  warriors*  silent,  halt  f 

Proud  in  the  blush  of  morning  glowing* 
What  on  the  hill-top  shines  in  flowing  ? 
*'  See  you  the  Foeman's  banners  waving?" 
^  We  see  the  Foeroan*8  banners  waving  1" 
Now*  God  be  with  you,  woman  and  childi 
Lustily  hark  to  the  music  wild— i 


a* 


•  Literally  «  Nanny." 
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The  mighty  trump  and  the  mellow  fife> 
Nerving  the  limbs  to  a  stouter  life ; 
Thrilling  they  sound  with  their  glorious  tonot 
Thrilling  they  go,  throngh  the  marrow  and  bone* 
Brothers,  God  grant  when  this  life  is  o*er. 
In  the  life  to  come  thai  we  meet  once  more! 

See  the  smoke  how  the  lightning  is  cleaving  asnnder  ! 
Hark  the  guns,  pe^  on  peal,  how  they  boom  io  their  thunder  1 
From  host  to  host,  with  kindling  sounds 
The  shouting  signal  circles  round, 
Ay»  shout  it  forth  to  Ufe  or  death-^ 
Freer  already  breathes  the  breath  I 
The  war  is  waging,  slaughter  raging^ 
And  heavy  through  the  reeking  pall> 

The  iron  Death-dice  fall  1 
Nearer  they  close — foes  upon  foes 
**  Ready  V — From  square  to  square  it  goes, 

Down  on  the  knee  they  sank. 
And  the  fire  comes  sharp  from  the  foremost  rank. 
Many  a  man  to  the  earth  it  sent. 
Many  a  gnp  by  the  balls  is  rent-^ 
0*er  the  corpse  before  springs  the  hinder-man> 
That  the  line  may  not  fail  to  the  fearless  van. 
To  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  around  and  around* 
Death  whirls  in  its  dance  on  the  bloody  gronnd. 
The  sun  goes  down  on  the  burning  fight, 
And  over  the  host  falls  the  brooding  Night. 
Brothers,  God  grant  when  ihh  life  is  oer. 
In  the  life  to  come  thai  we  meet  once  more  ! 

The  dead  men  lie  bathed  in  the  weltering  blood* 
And  the  living  are  blent  in  the  slippery  flood. 
And  the  feet,  as  they  reeling  and  sliding  go. 
Stumble  still  on  the  corpses  that  sleep  below. 
«•  What,  Francis!"  "  Give  Charlotte  my  last  farewell.** 
Wilder  the  slaughter  roars,  fierce  and  fell. 

**  Til  give Look,  comrades,  beware— beware 

How  the  bullets  behind  us  are  whirring  there 

ril  give  thy  Charlotte  thy  list  farewell. 

Sleep  soft  1  where  death's  seeds  are  the  thickest  sown, 

Goes  the  heart  which  thy  silent  heart  leaves  alone." 

Hitherward — thitherward  reels  the  fight. 

Darker  and  darker  comes  down  the  night— 

Brothers^  God  grant  when  this  life  is  o'er. 

In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  more  ! 

Hark  to  the  hoofs  that  galloping  go! 

The  Adjutants  flying,-— 
The  horsemen  press  hard  on  the  panting  foe» 

Their  thunder  booms  in  dying— > 
Victory  I 
Ths  terror  has  seized  on  the  dastards  all. 

And  their  colours  fall. 
Victory  I 
Closed  is  the  brunt  of  the  glorious  fight. 
And  the  day,  like  a  conqueror,  bursts  on  the  night. 
Trumpet  and  fife  swelling  choral  along. 
The  triumph  already  sweeps  marching  in  soup. 
Live — br  other  $ — tivi  /^-and  when  this  life  is  oer. 
In  the  life  to  come  may  we  meet  once  morel 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS. 


Chapter  I. 


I  WISH  I  had  liTed  in  France  In 

1 672 !    It  was  the  age  of  romances  in 

^rentj  joXumes,  and  flowmg  peri  wigs, 

lod  high- heeled  shoes,  and  hoops,  and 

degance,  and  wit,  and  rouge,  and  li- 

icrwtj  suppers,   and  gallantry,   and 

lawotion.     What  names  are  those  of 

L»m  Calpren^de,  and  D*Urfe,  and  De 

Senderi,  to  be  the  idols  and  tutelary 

deities  of  a  circulating  library  I — and 

SeTigne,  to  conduct  the  fashionable 

correspondence  of  the  Morning  Post  I 

— -and  Racine,  to  contribute  to  the 

imacted  drama ! — and  ladies  skipping 

ip  the  steepest  parts  of  Pamassns, 

inth  petticoats  well  tncked  up,  to 

ibow  the  beanty  of  their  ancles,  and 

Mr  bands  filled  with  artificial  flowers 

^most  as  good  as  natural-^to  show 

tke  simplicity  of  their  tastes  I    I  wish 

IhidliTed  in  France  in  1672;  for  in 

thit  jear  Madame  Deshoulieres,  who 

kid  already  been  TOted  the  tenth  muse 

V  all  the  freeholders  of  Pieria*  and 

those  pastorals  were  lisped  by  all  the 

fnhionable  shepherdesses  in    Paris, 

kfi  the  flowery  banks  of  the  Seine  to 

tjoin  ber  hnsband.     Monsieur  Des« 

Wlieres  was  in  Guyenne ;  Madame 

Deshoulieres  went   into    Dauphin 6. 

Mitrimony  seems  to  be  rather  hurtful 

to  geographical  studies ;  but  Madame 

Deihoalieres  was  a  poetess;  and  in 

>^  of  the  thirty-eight  summers  that 

wed  the  lustre  of  her  cheek,  she 

^u  beautiful,  and  was  still  in  the  glow 

•f  joath  by  her  grace  and  her  talent, 

ttd— her  heart.  WheroTor  she  moved 

ibe  left  crowds  of  Corydons  and  Al- 

^^ ;  but,  luckily  for  M.  Deshoulieres, 

^  whole  couTcrsation  was  about 

iheep. 

Tlie  two  Mesdemoiselles  Deshon- 

feei,  Madeleine  and  Bribri,werebeau- 

^  girls  of  seTcnteen  or  eighteen, 

knmght  up  in  all  the  innocent  pastor- 

afiun  of  their  mother.  They  belioTed 

is  lU  the  poetical  descriptions  they 

nsd  in  her  eclogues.    They  expected 

to  lee  shepherds  playing  on   their 

fifiit  tnd  shepherdesses  dancing,  and 

Wads  reclining  on  the  shady  banks  of 

dstf-mnning  riTers.    They  were  de- 

Ighted  to  get  oat  of  the  prosaic  at- 

■oiptoe  of  Paris ;  and  all  the  three 

Ms  of«jJoyed  when    they  sprang 
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from  til  sir  carriage,  one  CTening  in 
May,  at  the  chateau  of  Madame*d'Ur- 
tisonthebanksoftheLignon.  Though 
there  were  occasional  showers  at  that 
season,  the  mornings  were  splendid  ; 
and  accordingly  the  traTcllers  were 
up  almost  by  daylight,  to  tread  the 
grass  still  trembling  'neath  the  steps 
of  Astrea — to  see  the  fountain,  that 
mirror  where  the  shepherdesses  wove 
wild-flowers  into  their  hair — and  to 
explore  the  wood,  still  Tocal  with 
the  complaints  of  Celadon.  In  one  of 
their  first  excursions,  Madeleine  Des- 
houlieres, impatient  to  see  some  of  the 
scenes  so  gracefully  described  by  her 
mother,  asked  if  they  were  really  not 
to  encounter  a  single  shepherd  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lignon  ?  Madame  Des- 
houlieres percelTed,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, a  herdsman  and  cow- girl  play- 
ing at  chuckfarthing ;  and,  after  a 
pause,  replied — 

"  Behold  upon  the  Terdant  grais  so  sweet. 
The  flhepherdesB  is  at  her  shepherd*8  feet  I 
Her  arms  are  bare,  her  foot  is  small  and 

white. 
The  very  oxen  wonder  at  the  sight ; 
Her  locks  half  bound,  half  floating  in  the 

air, 
And  gown  as  light  as  those  that  satyrs 


wear. 


>» 


While  these  lines  were  given  in  Ma- 
dame Deshoulieres*  inimitable  reci- 
tative, the  party  had  come  close  to  the 
rustic  pair.  «*  People  may  well  say," 
muttered  Madeleine,  <'  that  the  pic- 
tures of  Nature  are  always  best  at  a 
distance.  Can  it  be  possible  that  this 
is  a  shepherdess — a  shepherdefs  of 
Lignon  ?  '  The  shepherdess  was  in 
reality  a  poor  little  peasant  girl,  un- 
kempt, unshorn,  with  hands  of  pro- 
digious sixe,  a  miraculous  squint,  and 
a  mouth  which  probably  had  a  begin- 
ning, bnt  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  say  where  it  might  end.  The  shep- 
herd was  worthy  of  his  companion ; 
and  yet  there  was  something  in  the 
extravagant  stupidity  of  his  fat  and 
florid  countenance  that  was  interest- 
ing to  a  Parisian  eye.  Madame  Des- 
honlieres,  who  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  yerses  of  the  great  D*Urft 
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to  attend  to  what  was  before  her»  con- 
t'mued  her  description— 

"  The    birds  all  roand  her  praises  er%T 

sing. 
And  'neath  her  steps  the  flowers  incessant 

spring." 

• 

**  Your  occupation  here  is  delight* 
ful,  isn't  it?**  said  Madeleine  to  the 
peasant  girl. 

"  No,  *tain*t,  miss— that  it  ain't.  I 
gets  nothink  for  all  I  does,  and  when 
I  goes  hoam  at  night  I  gets  a  good 
Helping  to  the  bargain.** 

"  And  you  ?**  enquired  Madeleine, 
turning  to  thchcrdsman,  who  was  slink'* 
ing  oft. 

"Tin  a  little  b-b-b-ettcr  off  nor  hur," 
said  the  m:in,  stnttering,  **  for  1  gets 
board  and  lodging — dasht  if  I  doesn't 
— but  I  gets  bread  like  a  stone,  and 
s-s-slcpps  below  a  hedge — dasht  if  I 
doesn't." 

'<  But  where  arc  your  sheep,  shep- 
herd?" said  Bribri. 

••  Hain't  a  got  none,"  stuttered  the 
man  again,  **  dasht  if  I  has." 

*•  What!"  exclaimed  Madeleine !n 
despair,  *<  am  I  not  to  see  the  lovely 
lambkins  bleating  and  skipping  in  the 
meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Lignon, 
O  Celadon?" 

But  Madame  Dcshonlieres  was  too 
much  of  a  poetess  to  hear  or  see  what 
was  going  on.  She  thouglu  of  nothing 
but  the  loves  of  Astrea,  and  heard  no- 
thing but  the  imaginary  songs  of  con- 
tending Damons. 

Oq  their  return  to  the  chateau,  Ma- 
deleine and  Bribri  complained  that  they 
had  seen  neither  flock  nor  shephera- 
esB, 

"  And  are  you  anxious  to  see  them  ?" 
inquired  Madame  D'Urtis,  with  a 
smile. 

•*  Oh,  very,"  exclaimed  Bribri;" 
'' we  expected  to  liye  like  shepherdesses 
when  we  came  here.  I  have  brought 
every  thing  a  rustic  wants." 

'*  And  so  have  1,"  contiuued  Ma- 
deleine ;  '*  I  have  brought  twenty  yards 
of  rose-coloured  ribands,  and  twenty 
yards  of  blue,  to  ornament  my  cToJk 
and  the  handsomest  of  my  ewes.** 

««  Well  then,**  said  the  Docheas 
d'Urtis,  ffood-naluredly,  **  there  are 
a  dozen  or  sheep  feeding  at  the  end  of 
the  park.  Take  the  key  oT  the  gate, 
and  drive  them  into  the  meadows  be- 
yond." 

Madeleine  and  Bribri  were  wfld 
with  Joy,  while  their  mother  was  U- 


[April, 


bouriug  in  search  of  a  rhyme,  and  did 
not  attend  to  the  real  eclogue  which 
was  about  to  be  commenced.  Tfaey 
scarcely  took  time  to  breakfast.— 
"  They  dressed  themselves  coquet- 
tishly"  —  so  Madame  Deshoulieres 
wrote  to  Mascaron— "  they  cnt  with 
their  own  bands  a  crook  a-piece  in  the 
park^they  beautifled  them  with  ri- 
bands. Madeleine  was  for  the  bloc 
ribands,  Bribri  for  the  rose>  colour.  Ohj 
the  gentle  shepherdesies!  they  spent 
a  whole  hour  in  finding  a  name  they 
liked.  At  last,  Madeleine  fixed  on 
Amaranthe,  Bribri  on  Daphne.  I  have 
Just  seen  them  gUdinj^  among  the  trecl 
that  overshadow  the  lovely  stream.^ 
Poor  shepherdesses  1  be  on  your  guard 
against  the  wolves.** 

At  noon  that  very  day  Madelrio* 
and  Bribri,  or  rather  Amaranthe  aUtt 
Daphn^,  in  grey  silk  pettkosts  an^ 
satin  bodies,  with  their  beautiful  ha^ 
in  a  state  of  most  careful  disorder,  a^ 
with  their  crooks  in  hand,  condnct^ 
the  twelve  sheep  out  of  the  park  ii^  i 
the  meadows.  The  Aoek,  which  seet^ 
cd  to  be  very  hungry,  were  rrtki^g 
troublesome  and  dl8obe<)ient.     T^ 
shepherdesses  did  all  they  coaM  i^ 
keep  them  in  the  proper  path,     tt 
was  a  delicious  mixture  of  Meatingv, 
and    laughter,     and    baidngs,  and 
pastoral  songs.     The  happy  girls  W" 
haled  the  soul  of  nature,  ss  their 
poetical  mamma  expressed  if.    Thcj 
ran — they  threw  themselves  on  the 
blooming  grass — they  looked  atthftt^ 
selves  in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  Lif- 
non^thry  gathered  lapfulls  of  pria- 
roses.     1  he  flock  made  the  best  Qss 
of  their  time ;  and  every  novr  swl 
then  a  sheep  of  more  observation  tbn 
the  rest,  perceiving  they  were  guvM 
by  such  extraordinary  shephcwl«*»» 
took  half  an  hour's  diveruoa  sBonf 
the  fresh-springing  com. 

"  That's  one  of  yours,"  said  Aov 
ranthe. 

"  No ;  'tis  yours,"  replied  Dipfcn*  J 
but,  by  way  of  having  no  difficoWjs 
in  future,  they  resolved  to  divide  tbe 
flock,  and  ornament  one>half  ^'^ 
bine  eoBars,  and  the  other  with  roM* 
colour.  And  they  gave  a  nanrt'J^ 
to  each  of  the  members  of  their  ^^ 
such  as  Meliboens,  and  JeannoC,  t"^ 
Robin,  and  Blancbette.  Tfj"^ 
more  poetical  sheep  were  never  W* 
grass  before.  When  the  sun  b^fjj 
to  sink,  the  shepherdesies  broof^ 
back  their  flocks.     Madniae  Deibo"' 
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dkjoy.  '' Ohy  my  dear 
iid»  kiating  their  fair 
;  if  you  tliat  haTe  com- 
IM»  and  not  I." 
•  wanting  to  the  pic- 
I  DucbeMy  aaatiDg  her- 
rlllowB  of  the  watering- 
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place,  and  admiring  the  graceful  girii. 

'<  I  think  we  want  a  dog/*  said 
Daphne. 

*<  No ;  we  are  rather  in  want  of  a 
Wolff"  wbiapered  the  b^aiUifttl  Anu- 
raathe— and  l)luahed. 


ClIAFTSa  II. 


1  Che  Chatean  d*Urtia, 
home  of  Langery  riua- 
lorreta  above  the  snr- 
••  There,  in  complete 
the  world,  lived  Mon- 
ivy,  his  old  mother,  and 
M.  de  Langevy  bad 
DSt  the  atorma  and  mis* 
nan  life;  he  now  re- 
MOD  of  solitude*  with 
over  his  wifis  and  his 
ia9t  sword  and  his  ad- 
I  aoDy  Hector  Henri  de 
studied  under  the  Je- 
.  till  he  was  eighteen. 

die  indulgent  tender- 
iBdmotber*  he  had  re- 
iro  years  before,  deter- 
bis  quiet  home  nithout 
«lf  about  the  military 
id  inspired  bis  father. 
',  though  he  disspprov- 
I's  choice,  did  not  in- 
ezcept  that  he  insisted 
es  following  the  chase, 
tt  occupation  to  actual 
ise  had  few  charms  for 
trhaps  might  have  had 
ad  not  been  forced  to 
itb  an  enormous  fowl- 
lad  belonged  to  one  of 
;be  very  sight  of  which 
mighty  deal  more  than 
e  was  so  prodigious  a 
it,  after  six  months' 
as  startled  as  much  as 
irr  of  a  partridge.    But 

on  this  account,  that 

was    utterly  wasted. 

dreamed,  and  fancied 
pleasant  to  be  in  love; 
.  that  golden  age — the 
;e  the  world  fans  ever 
le  heart  passes  from 
I  (as  the  bee  from  flower 
I  wanders,  in  its  dreams 
earth  to  heaven,  from 
hade  — from  warbling 
^dng  maidens.  Bnt, 
t  «f  Hector  searched  in 
9  nddeiia  in  the  woods 


of  Langevy.  la  the  ^bat^au,  Ib^ro 
was  no  one  but  an  old  ]iotiaekc#pef, 
who  bad  probably  not  sighed  for  tbirty 
yearsf  and  a  obnbby  a^lion-«aid-^ 
all  un worth  |r  of  %  spnl  that  dreamed 
romances  on  the  banks  of  the  I^ignop. 
He  counted  gr^lly  op  a  eoujun  from 
Paris,  who  had  promised  tbem  a  vi^t 
in  the  spring.  In  tb#  meanAiiv^  he 
paced  up  and  down  wi^b  a  gum  on  his 
shoulder,  pretending  to  be  a  sportf- 
man — happy  ia  bis  hopes,  happy  in 
the  dear  sunshine,  happy  hacanpe  ]^ 
knew  no  better — as  happens  to  a  great 
many  other  people  in  the  g^  d^yt  of 
their  youth,  in  this  most  unjustly  con- 
demned and  vilipended  world.  And 
now  you  will  probably  gi|e«s  what 
occurred  one  day  he  was  walking  in 
his  usual  dreamy  state  of  abslr^iction, 
and  as  nearly  as  poasible  tnmfaM  biuiul 
foremost  in|o  the  l4gaon.  By  dint  t^t 
marehiog  straight  on,  without  mind- 
ing either  hedge  or  ditch,  lie  found 
himself,  when  be  awakened  from  bis 
reverie,  with  bis  right  foot  raised,  in 
the  very  act  of  stepping  oflf  the  bank 
into  the  water.  He  stood  stock-stil), 
in  that  somewhat  miplotuKS4iU9  n^tl- 
tude — bis  nooutb  wide  open,  ajw  eyes 
strained,  and  his  eheek  glowing  wMh 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  He 
had  caught  a  glimpee  of  ovr  two  en- 
chanting shepherdesses  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream,  who  were  watcLing 
bis  movements  by  stealth*  He  blush- 
ed far  redder  than  be  bad  Aver  done 
before,  and  hesitated  whether  be  should 
retreat  or  advance.  To  retrpat,  be 
felt,  would  look  rather  awkward :  «t 
the  same  time,  be  thought  it  wo^U  be 
too  great  a  price  to  pay  /or  Us  ho- 
nour to  jump  fnio  Ibe  met*  Ai^» 
besides,  even  if  be  got  ovcir  Ao  the 
other  side,  would  h»  hare  courage  i(o 
speak  to  them  ?  Altogetber,  I  tbidk 
he  acted  more  wisely,  tbovgh  lets 
chivalrously,  than  some  might  base 
done  in  his  plaoe.  He  laid  dovii  Ida 
gun,  and  seated  Umaelf  en  tbe  bank, 
and  looked  at  tbe  aheep  as  tbey  fed 
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on  the  opposite  side.  At  twenty 
Tears  of  age^  loTe  travels  at  an  amaz* 
ing  pace;  and  Hector  felt  that  he 
iras  already  over  head  and  ears  with 
one  of  the  fair  shepherdesses.  He  did 
not  stop  to  examine  which  of  them  it 
was ;  it  was  of  no  consequence — suf- 
ficient for  him  that  he  knew  be  was  in 
love — gone— captivated.  If  he  had 
been  twenty  years  older,  he  would 
perhaps  have  admired  them  both :  it 
would  have  been  less  romantici  but 
decidedly  more  wise. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Amaranthe 
and  Daphnd  blushed  a  littloy  too,  at 
this  sort  of  half- meeting  with  Hector. 
They  hung  down  their  heads  in  the 
most  captivating  manner,  and  conti- 
nned  silent  for  some  time.  But  at  last 
Amaranthe,  more  lively  than  her  sis- 
ter, recommenced  her  chatter.  ''Look, 
Bribri,"  she  said — "  Daphn^  I  mean 
—he  is  one  of  the  silvan  deities,  or 
perhaps  Narcbsns  looking  at  himself 
in  the  water.** 

'<  Rather  say,  looking  at  you,"  re- 
plied Daphn^,  with  a  binsb. 

"*Tis  Pan  hiding  himself  in  the 
oziers  till  you  are  metamorphosed  into 
a  flute,  dear  Daphn^.*' 

"  Not  so,  fair  sister,'*  replied 
Daphn^ ;  **  'tis  Endymion  in  pursuit 
of  the  shepherdess  Amargnthe.'* 

"  At  bis  present  pace,  the  pursuit 
will  last  some  time.  If  he  weren't 
quite  so  rustic,  he  would  be  a  capti- 
vating shepherd,  with  his  long  brown 
ringlets.  He  has  not  moved  for 
an  hour.  What  if  he  has  taken  root 
like  a  hamadryad  ?  ** 

"  Poor  fellow  I**  said  Daphnb,  in  the 
slmplesttone  in  the  world;  <' he  looks 
▼ery  dull  all  by  himself." 

**  He  must  come  over  to  ni — that's 
▼ery  plain.  We  will  give  him  a  crook 
and  a  bouquet  of  flowers." 

"  Oh,  just  the  thing  r*  exclaimed 
the  innocent  Daphn^.  <'  We  need  a 
shepherd:  and  yet,  no,  no**  —  she 
added,  for  she  was  a  little  Jealous  of 
her  sister — **  *tis  a  lucky  thing  there 
is  A  river  between  us.** 

«  I  hope  he  will  flnd  a  bridge  per 
paua  lou  riou  (Tamor," 

Now,  just  at  that  moment  Hector's 
mind  was  set  on  passing  the  river  of 
Love.  In  casting  his  eyes  all  round 
in  search  of  a  passage,  he  perceived 
an  old  willow  half  thrown  across  the 
atream.  With  a  little  courage  and 
aotirity,  it  was  a  graceful  and  poetical 
bridge.    Hector  resolved  to  try  it. 


The  Laii  of  the  Sh^herds. 


He  rose  and  went  right  ov 
wards  the  tree ;  but,  when  hi 
he  couldn't  help  refliectiiig 
that  season,  the  river  was  in 
deep.  He  disdained  the  i 
sprang  lightly  up  the  trunk,  a 
himself  along  one  of  the  i 
dropping,  happily  without  a 
dent,  on  the  meadow  of  the 
d*Urtis.  Little  more  was  lef 
to  do ;  and  that  little  he  did. 
towards  the  fair  shepberdeai 
tried  to  overcome  his  timi 
overwhelmed  the  first  shee| 
flock  with  his  insidious  caresi 
then,  flnding  himself  within  a 
of  Amaranthe — he  bowed,  an< 
and  said,  '*  Mademoiselle." 

He  was  suddenly  intermpt 
clear  and  silvery  voice. 

"  There  are  no  Mesdemoisc 
-—there  are  only  two  shephi 
Amaranthe  and  Daphne.*' 

Hector  had  prepared  a  eon 
tary  speech  for  a  young  ladj 
ing  a  flock  of  sheep — but  he  1 
word  to  say  to  a  shepherdess* 
He  bowed  again,  and  ther 
pause. 

"  Fair  Amaranthe,"  he  aaii 
fair  Daphn^,  will  you  permit 
tal  to  tread  these  flowery  plaL 
Amaranthe  received  the  spe 
a  smile,  in  which  a  little  raill* 
mingled.  «  You  speak  like 
shepherd,*'  she  said. 

But  Daphne  was  more  goo 
ed,  and  more  touched  with  %bn 
ness  of  the  sportsman.  She  i 
eyes  on  the  ground  and  blushi 
ft  Oh — ^if  you  wish  to  pass  I 
these  meadows,*'  she  saidr— <'i 

be** 

*•  We  were  going  to  do  the) 
of  our  reception  room,**  co 
Amaranthe,  **  and  offer  yon  a 
the  grass.*' 

"  *Tis  too  much  happiness  i 
myself  at  your  feet,"  replied 
casting  himself  on  one  knee. 

But  he  had  not  looked  wl 
knelt ;  and  he  broke  Dapho^'i 
*'  Oh,  my  poor  crook  I"  ab 
and  sighed. 

'<  What  have  I  done?"  erie 
tor.  **  I  am  distressed  at  my 
ty— -I  will  cut  you  another  fir 
ash  grove  below.  But  yon  lo' 
crook,"  he  added— « the  gift,p 
of  some  shepherd— 4ome  sbepli 
no,  some  prince ;  for  tou  yoi 
are  prlncessei— or  fairies.** 
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<*  We  are  notbing  bat  simple  ihep-    park.    Adieu/'  she  addedi  rising  to 


go  away. 

"  Adiea»  Daphnis!  '*  murmured  the 
tender  Dapbuci  confused  and  blusb* 


lierdauest**  aald  Amaranthe. 

**  Yoa  are  uotbing  but  beaatiful 

^ooog  Udiei  from  tbe  capita],**  said 

UactoFt  <<on  aTisit  at  the  Chateau  ing. 

«l'Urtia.     HeaTen  be  praised — for  in  Hector  did  not  dare  to  follow  them* 

17  walks  I  shall  at  least  catch  glimp-  He  stood  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with 

of  joa  at  a  distance,  if  I  dare  not  his  eyes  fixed  first  on  them,  and  then 

fOBse  near.      I  shall  see  you  glinting  on  the  door  of  the  park.     His  heart 

Boog'  the  trees  like  enchantresses  of  beat  violently,  his  whole  soul  pursued 

'"*  *'  the  steps  of  the  shepherdesses. 


►Id. 
**  Yeiif  we  are  Parisians,  as  you  hare 
l«->but  retired  forever  from  the 
rorld  and  its  deceitful  joys.*' 
Amaranthe  had  uttered    the  last 
"^words  in   a  declamatory  tone;  yon 
SBiight  have  thought  them  a  quotation 
from  her  mamma. 

**  Yon  complain  rather  early,  me- 
^liinks/*  replied  Hector,  with  a  smile; 
"  have  yoa  indeed  much  fault  to  find 
ith  the  world?" 

'*  That  is  onr  secret,  fair  sports- 
answered  Amaranthe ;  "  but  it 
you  also  live  retired^an  ere- 
zsaite  forlorn.*' 

'<  1  ?  fair  Amaranthe?  I  have  done 
xi<>thing  but  dream  of  the  delights  of 
JB.  shepherd's  life — though  I  confess  I 
lajd  given  up  all  hopes  of  seeing  a 
^ood-looking  shepherdess — but  now  I 
Klull  go  back  more  happily  than  ever 


"  *  Adieu,  Daphnls,*  the  lovely  Da- 
phne said  to  me.  I  hear  her  sweet 
voice  still  1  How  beautiful  she  is  I  how 
beautiful  they  are,  both — Amaranthe 
is  more  graceful,  but  Daphni  is  more 
winning — bright  eyes — white  hands! 
sweet  smiles  1  and  the  delicious  dresSy 
so  simple,  yet  so  captivating  I  the 
white  corset  that  I  could  net  venture 
to  look  at— the  gown  of  silk  that 
couldn't  hide  the  points  of  the  charm- 
ing little  feet.  'Tis  witchery — en- 
chantment— Venus  and  Diana  ~  I  shall 
inevitably  go  mad.  Ah,  cousin  1  von 
ought  to  have  come  long  ago,  and  all 
this  might  never  have  occurred." 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  a  bed  of 
clouds  —  the  nightingale  began  its 
song,  and  the  fresh  green  leaves  rus- 
tled beneath  the  mild  breath  of  the 
evening  breeze.  The  bee  hummed 
my  day-dreams.     Ah  1  why  can't    joyously  on  its  homeward  way,  loaded 


I.  help  you  to  guard  your  flock  ? 

Tho  two  young  girls  did  not  know 
^^v-hat  to  say  to  this  proposition.  Daph- 
>a«  at  last  replied — 

^  Our  flock  is  very  small — and  quite 
all  enough  attended  to  as  it  is." 

'*  Wliat  joy  for  me  to  become  Daph- 
xais  —  to  sing  to  you,  and  gather 
noses,  and  twine  them  in  vour  hair  1** 

**  Let  ns  say  no  more,'  interrupted 
Amaranthe,  a  little  disquieted  at  the 
^aidden  ardour  of  Daphnis ;  "  the  snn 


going  down :  we  must  return  to  the    to-morrow." 


with  the  sweets  of  the  spring  flowers. 
Down  in  the  valley,  the  voice  of  the 
hinds  diiving  their  herds  to  rest,  in- 
creased the  rustic  concert ;  tho  river 
rippled  on  beneath  the  mysterious 
shade  of  old  fantastic  trees,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  soft  noises,  and  rich 
perfumes,  and  the  voice  of  birds. 
There  was  no  room  in  Hector's  heart 
for  all  these  natural  enjoyments. 
*'  To-morrow,**  ho  said,  kissing  the 
broken  crook—*'  I  will  come  back  again 


CHAPTSa  III. 


Early  in  the  following  morning, 
^ieetor  wandered  along  the  banks  of 
"^Iw  LignoD,  with  a  fresh-eut  crook  in 
^u  hand.  He  looked  to  the  door  of 
^be  Park  d'Urtu,  expecting  every 
^noment  to  see  the  glorious  apparitions 
^  the  day  before.  And  at  stroke  of 
liecNi,  a  lamb  mslung  through  the 
^itSb  eareered  along  the  meadow,  and 
the  eleren  others  ran  gayly  after  it, 
^sudsl  a  peal  of  mnsieal  laughter  from 
Amaiantoe.    Daphn^  did  not  laugh. 


The  moment  she  crossed  the  thresh** 
old,  she  glanced  stealthily  towards 
the  river.  **  I  thought  so,*  she  mur- 
mured ;  *<  Daphnis  has  come  back." 
And  Daphnis,  in  a  transport  of  joy, 
was  hurrying  to  the  shepherdesses, 
when  he  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
Madame  Deshoulieres  and  the  Duch- 
ess d'Urtis.  When  the  sisters  had 
returned,  on  the  evening  before,  Ama- 
ranthe, to  Daphne's  great  discomfi- 
ture, had  told  word  for  word  all  that 
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hild  ocdnrred;  how  that  a  yonng 
Bportsman  had  joined  them*  and  how 
they  had  talked  and  langhed ;  and 
Madame  d*Urti8  had  no  dottbt,  from 
the  descriptiouy  tliat  it  was  Hector 
dfe  L'lngeTy.  Amafanthe  haWng  add- 
ed to  the  story,  that  she  felt  cer- 
tain, in  spite  of  Daphne's  declarations 
to  the  cotitrary,  that  he  would  meet 
them  again,  the  seniors  had  determin- 
ed to  wHtcii  the  result.  Hector  would 
fain  haTo  made  his  escape ;  two  ladies 
he  might  have  faced>  but  four ! — and 
two  of  them  above  thirty  years  of 
age  I  'T  was  too  much  ;  but  his  re- 
treat was  instantly  cut  off.  Ho  stood 
at  bay,  blushed  with  all  his  might, 
but  saluted  the  ladies  as  manfully  as 
if  ho  had  been  a  page.  He  received 
three  most  gracious  curtsies  in  return 
— only  three ;  for  Daphne  wished  to 
pass  on  without  taking  any  notice — 
which  he  considered  a  very  favour- 
able omen,  tie  did  not  know  how  to 
begin  a  conversation ;  and  besides,  he 
began  to  got  confused ;  and  his  blush- 
ing increased  to  a  most  alarming  ex- 
tent— and — in  short — he  held  out  his 
crook  to  Daphne.  '  As  that  young 
shepherdess  had  no  crook  of  her  own, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  refuse  the 
one  he  offered,  she  took  it,  though  her 
hand  trembled  a  little,  and  looked  at 
Madame  Deshoulieros. 

"  I  broke  your  crook  yesterday, 
fair  Daphn^,**  said  Hector,  "  but  it  is 
not  lost.  I  shall  make  a  relic  of  it- 
more  precious  than — than — "  but  the 
bones  of  the  particular  saint  he  was 
about  to  name  stuck  in  his  throat, 
and  he  was  silent 

"  Monsieur  de  Langevy,"  said  Ma- 
dame d*Urtis  kindly,  **  since  you  make 
such  a  point  of  aiding  these  shepherd- 
esses in  guarding  the  flock,  I  hope  in 
an  hour  you  will  accompany  them  to 
the  castle  to  lunch." 

"  I'll  go  with  them  wherever  you 
allow  me,  madam,**  said  Hector.  (I 
wonder  if  the  impudent  fellow  thought 
he  had  the  perinission  of  the  young 
ones  already.) 

*<  Let  that  be  settled  then,**  said  the 
Daohess.  ^  I  shall  go  and  have  the 
butter  cooled,  and  the  curds  made — a 
simple  lurich,  aa  befits  the  guests." 

/*The  fare  of  shepherds  I**  said 
Madame  Deshoulieros,  and  immedi- 
fttelv  set  out  in  search  of  a  rhyme. 

Daphnd  had  walked  slowly  on, 
pressing  the  crook  involuntarily  to  her 
neart,  and  arrived  at  the  river  side, 
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impelled  by  a  desire  for  solitude, 
out  knowing  why.  There  an 
invsterious  influences  to  which  d 
of  seventeen  seem  particularly  r 
A  lamb — the  gentlest  of  the 
which  had  become  accustomed 
caresses — had  followed  her  like 
She  passed  her  small  hand  light 
the  snowy  neck  of  the  favour! 
looked  round  to  see  what  the 
she  hud  left  were  doing.  SE 
astonished  to  see  her  mothc 
Hector  conversing,  as  if  they  ha 
acquainted  for  ages,  while  M 
d'Urtis  and  Amaranthe  were  r 
a  race  towards  the  park.  S 
down  on  tlio  grassy  bank,  f 
opposite  the  oziers  where  she  hi 
Hector  the  preceding  day.  Wi 
felt  she  was  quite  alone,  she  vc 
to  look  at  the  crook.  It  was  a  1 
of  ash  of  good  size,  ornamente 
a  rustic  bouquet  and  a  bunch 
bands,  not  very  skilfully  tied.  L 
was  Just  going  to  improve  the 
when  she  saw  a  billet  hid  i 
flowers.  What  should  she  do  ?• 
it  ?  That  were  dangerous ;  he 
fessor  did  not  allow  such  venial 
her  mamma  would  be  enraged- 
people  are  so  fond  of  monopt 
and  besides,  slio  might  he  discc 
*T would  be  better,  then,  not  t 
it — a  much  simpler  proceeding 
couldn*t  she  nearly  guess  what 
it  ?  And  what  did  she  care  wh 
in  it  ?  Not  to  read  it  was  evi 
the  safer  mode ;  and  accordiu 
—read  it  through  and  throng! 
blushpd  and  smiled,  and  read  it  tl 
and  through  again.  It  was  n 
vour  commonplace  prosaic  epi 
twas  all  poetry,  all  fire ;  her  n 
Would  have  been  enchanted 
verses  had  only  been  addressed 
Hero  they  are : — 

''  My  aweetest  hour,  my  happiest  < 
Was  in  tho  happy  month  of  Slay  ! 
The  happy  dreams  that  round  me  1 
On  that  delicious  morn  of  May  ! 

"  I  saw  thee !  loved  thee !     If  my 
A  tribute  norejected  be. 
The  happiest  day  of  May  shall  pro 
The  happiest  of  my  life  to  me  I " 

It  is  qnite  evident  that  if  such  a 
declaration  had  been  made  li 
prose,  Daphn^  would  have  been 
out  in  verse,  'twas  nothing  bn 
etical  license.  Instead,  theref 
tearing  it  in  pieces,  and  throi 
into  the  water,  she  folded  it  ea 
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wpf  and  pli6td  it  in  the  pretf  j  eonet    Ibere,  to  ihow  that  she  was  preaent* 


«•  while  MtiOi  which  aeema  the  nata 
nl  cserilittiw  of  a  shephordeM  in  hor 
CMOS.  Soareoiy  bad  ahe  dosed  the 
«irawer9  and  donbie  locked  it,  when 
mhm  aaw  at  lier  aide— .Heetor  and  Ma« 
tfiaoM  Deahoulieres. 


Daphnei  who  scarcelj  said  a  word  to 
Heotor,  took  good  care  to  answer 
every  time  her  mamma  spoke  to  ber« 
To  be  sure,  it  detracts  a  little  from 
this  filial  merit,  that  she  did  not  know 
what  she  said.    But  if  all  parties  were 


**  Mj  poor  eliildt"  said  the  poetess^    pleased,  I  don*t  see  what  possible  right 
-'  bow  tboQghtfal  yon  seem  on  Lig«    anybody  else  has  to  find  fault. 


xson*a  flowery  aide — forgetful  of  your 


^  That  o'er  the  meadows  negligently  stray  I  * 


The  sbepherdeas  Daphn^^  or  rather 
Bribri  Deahoulieres,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  beautiful,  and  simple*  and  tender 
— beautiful  from  the  admirable  sweet- 


.^lomiear  de  LangeTyj,  as  you  have  ness  of  her  expression— simple,  aa 

'ven  lier  a  crooks  methinks  you  ought  young  girls  are  simple :  that  is  to  say» 

mid  her  in  her  duties  in  watching  with  a  small  spice  of  mischief  to  re- 

^  flock.     Aa  for  myself,  I  must  be  lieve  the  insipidity—and  tender,  with 


^ff  ta  finiah  a  letter  to  my  bishop. 

'  Fktym  Lignon*8  fumous  banks 
What  can  I  find  to  say  ? 
The  breexes  freshly  springingj, 
31ake  me — and  nature — gay. 
When  Celadon  would  weep  ^ 
Hii  lost  Astrea  fair. 
To  Ugoon  he  would  creep. 
But  oh !  thia  joyous  air 
Woeld  force  to  skip  and  leap 
A  dragon  In  despair ! '  ** — 8cc,  &c. 

Madame  Dechoulierea  had  no  pm- 
^Ksh  noliona,  yon  will  perceire,  about 
^  flirtation — ^proTided  it  was  carried 
on  with  the  airs  and  graces  of  the 
Holai  Rambottiliet.  She  merely, 
tlieiefore,  interposed  a  word  liere  and 


a  smile  that  seems  to  open  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  lips.  What  struck  people 
in  her  expression  at  first,  was  a  shade 
of  sadness  orer  her  features — a  fatal 
presentiment,  as  it  were,  that  added 
infinitely  to  her  charm.  Her  sister 
was  more  beautiful,  perhaps — had 
richer  rosea  on  her  cheek,  and  more 
of  what  is  called  mannet  altogether — 
but  if  Amarantbe  pleased  the  eyen^ 
Daphne  captivated  the  heart ;  and  aa 
the  eyes  are  evidently  subordinate  to 
the  heart.  Daphne  carried  the  day. 
Hector  accordingly,  on  the  first  burst 
of  his  admiration,  had  seen  nothing 
but  Amarantbe ;  but  when  he  had 
left  the  sisters,  it  was  astonishing  how 
exclusively  he  thought  of  Daphn^. 


CHAPTSa  IV. 


The  eaatla  dock  founded  the  honr 
csf  loncheon.  Hector  ofiered  his  arm 
%n  ¥ifA»^^  Deshoulieres ;  Daphnd 
called  bar  flock*  They  entered  the 
XMtk,  and  were  joined  by  the  Ducbeaa 
tf  Urtis  and  Amarantlie.  The  colla- 
tion was  magnificent.  First  courae, 
^D  omelette  an  jambon,  entree  eaket, 
^nd  freeh  batter;  second  course,  a 
^aperb  cream  cheese*  Deaaert,  a  trifle 
^Dd  preienrea.  All  these  interesting 
details  are  embalmed  in  the  poetic 
^•irespondenee  of  Madame  Deahou- 
Ijeras,  in  which  every  dish  was  duly 
^hmlefad  for  the  edification  of  her 
^rieada. 

At  nlghtfidL— for  Heetor  lingered  as 
at  Im  eonid — the  yeung  shepherd 
«ikasd  tlw  party  with  great  regret ; 
Wthon  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  he 
had  Isra  laagnss  lo  go,  and  there  waa 
as  mooBf  aM  tlia  roads  were  still 
broken   Into  immense  mts  by  the 


equinoctial  rains.  On  the  following 
day.  Hector  returned  to  the  Chateau 
d'Urtis  through  the  meadow.  When 
he  arrived  near  the  willow  that  served 
for  his  bridge  across  the  river,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  neither  shepherdess 
nor  flock  in  the  field.  He  tripped 
across  the  tree,  lamenting  the  bad 
omen  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  the 
other  side  when  he  saw  some  sheep 
straggling  here  and  there.  He  rushed 
towards  them,  amazed  at  not  seeing 
either  Amaranthe  or  Daphnd;  and 
what  was  hia  enchantment  when,  on 
advancing  a  little  farther,  he  perceived 
Us  adored  shepherdess  hj  the  margin 
of  tho  Lignott,  which  at  that  point 
formed  a  pretty  little  cascade.  The 
tender  Daphni  had  thrown  her  bean- 
tifid  arm  round  one  of  the  yonng  wil- 
lows in  flower,  and,  trasting  to  its 
support,  leaned  graeefolly  over  the 
waterlaU,  in  tlie  shadow  or  its  odorl- 
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ferons  letyei.  She  had  allowed  her 
Boul  to  wander  in  one  of  those  delidoui 
roTerieSy  of  which  the  thread — broken 
and  renewed  a  thousand  times— is  the 
work  of  the  joy  which  hopes,  and  the 
sadness  which  fears.  She  was  not 
aware  of  Hector's  approach.  When 
she  saw  liim^  she  started^  as  if  waking 
from  a  dream* 

<<  You  are  all  alone»*'  said  Hector> 
drawing  near. 

She  hurriedly  told  him  that  her 
sister  would  soon  join  her. '  The  two 
lovers  kept  silence  for  some  time^ 
looking  timidly  at  each  other,  not  ven- 
turing to  speak,  as  if  they  feared  the 
sound  of  their  own  voices  in  the  soli- 
tude. 

'*  There  seems  a  sadness,"  said 
Hector  at  length,  but  his  voice  trem- 
bled as  he  spoke«>"  there  seems  a  sad- 
ness on  your  brow  ?" 

«  'Tis  true,"  replied  Daphne. 
**  Mamma  has  heard  from  Monsieur 
DeshouUeres.  He  is  gdng  to  pass 
through  Avignon  soon*  and  we  are 
going  away  to  see  him  on  his  pas- 
sage." 

**  Going  awayT*  cried  Hector, 
turning  pale. 

'*  Yes  I  «nd  I  felt  myself  so  happy/' 
said  Daphne,  mournfully*  "  in  these 
meadows  with  my  sheep,  that  I  loved 
so  well." 

When  Daphn^  spoke  of  her  sheep, 
she  looked  at  Hector. 

'*  But  why  should  you  go  ?  Ma- 
dame DeshouUeres  could  return  for 
you  here" 

*'And  take  me  away  when  I  had 
been  longer  here— my  grief  would 
only  be  greater.  No— I  must  go  now 
or  stay  always." 

On  hearing  these  words  Hector  fell 
on  one  knee,  seized  her  hand  and 
kissed  it,  and,  looking  up  with  eyes 
overflowing  with  love,  said— 

**  Yes — always!  always! — you  know 
that  I  love  you,  Daphne^- 1  wish  to  tell 
you  how  I  will  adore  yon  all  my  life 
long." 

Daphne  yielded  to  her  heart — and 
let  him  kiss  her  hand  without  resistance. 

«  But  alas  I  *'  she  said,  «  I  can't  be 
always  guarding  a  flock.  What  will 
the  poor  shepherdess  do?" 

**  Am  I  not  your  shepherd  ?  your 
Daphnis  ?  **  cried  Hector,  as  if  inspired 
— *'  trust  to  me.  Daphne — to  my  heart 
—to  my  soul !  This  hand  shall  never 
be  separated  from  yours:  we  shall 
live  the  same  life^-in  the  same  sun- 


shine—in  the  same  ahaim 
same  hovel-— in  the  tame  yi 
with  you,  dearest  Daphnif 
blest  hut  would  be  a  palaea 
my  dearest  Daphue :  at  a  she 
from  here  there  is  a  cottage- 
tage  of  the  Vines — that  boo 
sister  of  my  nurse,  where  i 
in  love  andhappiness^no  ej 
and  no  tongue  to  wonnd  ns. 

"  Never  1  never !"  said  I 

She  snatched  her  hands  i 
of  her  lover,  retreated  a  f 
and  began  to  cry.  Heeto 
to  her ;  he  spoke  of  his  aiii 
besought  her  with  tears  in  1 
he  was  so  eloquent  and  i 
that  poor  Daphne  was  unabi 
for  any  length  of  time,  thoas 
ing  shocks  of  first  love  to 
wisest  of  us  yield :  she  sail 
and  trembling — 

u  Well— yes— I  trust  myi 
— and  heaven.  I  am  not  t 
is  it  my  fault  that  I  love  yo 

A  tender  embrace  foUo* 
words.  Evening  was  now  i 
sun,  sinking  behind  the  doi 
horizon,  cast  but  a  feeble 
little  herdsman  was  driving 
oxen  and  his  flock  of  turn 
gabbling  disturbed  the  sd 
the  closing  day.  The  fioek 
to  the  castle  turned  natural 
the  watering-place. 

''Look  at  my  poor  sb 
Daphue,  throwing  back 
which  by  some  means  had  i 
her  forehead — 'Mook  at  myp 
they  are  pointing  ont  the  loi 
to  go." 

•*  On  the  contrary,"  replii 
''the  ungrateful  wretches 
off^  very  contentedly  withon 

"  But  I  am  terrified," 
Daphne :  ''how  can  I  leave  i 
in  this  way  ?    She  will  die 

"  She  will  write  a  poem  < 
that  will  be  all." 

"  I  will  write  to  her  thai 
able  to  resist  my  inclinatioi 
nastic  life,  and  that  I  have  | 
out  giving  her  notice,  to  tfa 
of  St  Marie  that  we  were  a 
last  night." 

So  said  the  pure  and  earn 
hitting  in  a  moment  on  ths 
device;  so  true  it  is,  that  at 
of  all  hearts— even  the  am 
— there  is  some  small  apt 
chief  ready  to  explode  whc 
expect  it. 


The  Lati  of 

mtAf*  cried  Hector,  de- 
boi^hty  "  yoa  will  write 
•  gone  into  the  convent ; 
i  to  Avignon ;  we  shall 
ler  beneath  these  cloud- 
bit  lovely  country,  hap- 
ly and  free  as  the  winds 

ought  she  heard  some 
fttion  from  her  mother, 
ras»  on  that  account,  the 
bd  by  Hector.  After 
an  hour,  with  many  a 
way,  and  many  a  smile, 
a  front  of  the  Cottage  of 
e  good  old  woman  was 
n  her  garden — she  had 
to  the  protection  of  an 
that  was  sleeping  in  the 
^apho^  was  enraptured 
tge.  It  was  beautifully 
as  approached  by  a  little 
ordered  by  elder- trees; 
osed  in  by  a  pretty  or- 
)h  luxuriant  vines  clam- 
fine  old  pear-trees,  and 
)ons  between  thebranch- 
The  Lignon  formed  a 
e  and  nearly  encircled 

enta/'  said  Daphne,  "  if 
1  here,  my  tears  will  fall 
in  I  love.'* 

will  have  no  time  to 
d  Hector,  pressing  her 
mr  days  will  be  happy 
at  that  window  half  hid- 
aves ;  *tis  there  you  will 
"agrance  of  the  garden 
f  when  you  awake ;  look 

bower  with  the  honey- 
»  'tis  there  we  will  sit 
',  and  talk  over  the  joys 
Oar  life  will  be  bright 

at  a  sunbeam  among 


^ne  inside  the  cottage. 

It  no  great  resemblance 

bat  under  these  worn 
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rafters — ^within  these  simple  Wallt— by 
the  side  of  that  rustic  chimney — pover- 
ty itself  would  be  delightful,  in  its  ti- 
diness and  simplicity,  if  shared  with 
one  you  loved.  Daphne  was  a  UtUe 
disconcerted  at  first  by  the  rough  un- 
even floor,  and  by  the  smell  of  the 
evening  meal— >the  toasted  cheese,  and 
the  little  oven  where  the  loaf  was 
baking ;  but,  thanks  to  love — the  en- 
chanter, who  has  the  power  of  trans- 
forming to  what  shape  he  likes,  and 
can  shed  his  magic  splendours  over 
any  thing — Daphne  found  the  cottage 
charming,  and  she  was  pleased  with 
the  floor,  and  the  toasted  cheese,  and 
the  oven  1  The  good  old  woman,  op 
coming  in  from  the  garden,  was  as- 
tonished at  the  sight  of  Hector  and 
Daphne. 

**  What  a  pretty  sister  you  have> 
Monsieur  Hector!'*  she  said. 

**  Listen  to  me,  Babet^-since  your 
daughter  married,  nobody  has  used 
the  little  room  up  stairs.  This  young 
lady  will  occupy  it  for  a  few  days;  but 
you  must  keep  it  a  secret  from  all  the 
world — you  understand.'* 

<<  Don't  be  afraid.  Master  Hector— 
I  am  delighted  to  have  so  pretty  a  ten- 
ant for  my  daughter's  room.  The 
bed  is  rather  small,  but  it  is  white  and 
clean,  and  the  sheets  are  fresh  bleach- 
ed. They  smell  of  the  daisies  yet. 
You  will  sup  with  me,  my  fair  young 
lady?"  continued  Babet,  turning  to 
Daphne ;  **  my  dbhes  are  only  pewter, 
but  there  is  such  a  flavour  in  my  sim- 

?Ie  fare — my  vegetables  and  fruits — 
can't  account  for  it,  except  it  be  the 
blessing  of  heaven.** 

Babet  spread  a  tablecloth  like  snow, 
and  laid  some  dishes  of  fruit  upon  the 
table.  Hector  took  a  tender  farewell 
of  Daphne,  and  kbsed  her  hand  at 
least  a  dozen  times.  At  last  he  tore 
himself  away,  with  a  promise  that  he 
would  be  with  her  at  daybreak  next 
morning. 


Chapter  V. 


*dly  slept  all  night  in  her 
I  was  disturbed  by  many 

became  alarmed  at  the 
aken.  At  earliest  dawn 
ma  her  window.  The 
>  reflected  on  a  thousand 
tho  trees ;  the  chirping 
rUUtk  already  began  their 

thejoyoot  voice  of  the 
vowed  in  a  most  tatitfac- 


tory  and  majestic  manner  in  the  pad* 
dock  of  her  hostess :  all  these  sights 
and  sounds,  to  which  she  was  so  little 
accustomed,  restored  her  serenity  of 
mind  once  more.  She  dwelt  more  on 
the  attractions  of  her  love— so  adven- 
turous, so  romantic.  Love't  ways, 
like  those  of  wickedness,  are  strewed 
at  first  with  roies,  and  Daphn^  wat 
only   at  the  entrance  of  the  path. 
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While  sbe  was  repelling  from  her    menty  that^  the  halMtnal  qniekiiHS  of 
heart  the  miserable  fancies  that  had 
crowded  on  her  at  night,  she  all  of  a 
sodden  perceived  Hector  by  the  white- 
thorn hedge. 

**  Welcome !  welcome !  *'  she  cried, 
'*  you  come  to  me  with  the  sun.** 

*'  How  loTely  you  are  this  momingl*' 
said  Hector  to  her,  with  a  look  of  ad- 
miration which  there  needed  no  phy- 
siogoomist  to  discover  was  profound- 
ly real.  She  looked  at  herself  when 
ho  spoke,  and  perceived  she  was  but 
half  dressed.  She  threw  herself  on  the 
foot  of  her  bed. 

*'  What  am  I  to  do  ?**  she  thought, 
*'  I  can*t  always  wear  a  silk  petticoat 
and  a  corset  of  white  satin  ?  " 

She  dressed  herself  notwithstanding, 
as  last  night,  trusting  to  fate  for  the 
morrow.  Hector  had  brought  her 
writing  materials,  and  she  composed  a 
tender  adieu  to  her  mamma. 

"  Admirably  done  I "  cried  Hector ; 
**  I  have  a  peasant  here  who  will  carry 
it  to  Madame  Deshoulieres — as  for  me, 
I  shall  go  as  usual  to  the  Park  d'Ur- 
tis  at  noon.  When  they  see  me  they 
will  have  no  suspicion.  Your  mamma 
goes  away  this  evening,  so  that  after 
to-day  we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear.** 

The  lovers  breakfasted  in  the  spirits 
which  only  youth  and  love  can  fur- 
nish. Daphne  had  herself  gone  to  the 
fountain  with  the  broken  pitcher  of 
the  cottage.  '*  You  perceive,  Hec- 
tor," she  said,  on  seating  herself  at  the 
table,  **  that  I  have  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  peasant  girl.** 

*'  And  all  the  gracefulness  of  a 
duchess,'*  added  the  youth. 

At  one  o'clock  Hector  had  found 
his  way  to  the  meadow.  Nobody  was 
there.  He  opened  the  gate  of  the 
park,  and  before  he  had  gone  far  was 
met  by  Madame  Deshoulieres. 

<*  My  daughter !  **  she  cried  in  an 
agitated  voice  ;  **  You  have  not  seen 
my  daughter?'* 

'*  I  was  in   hopes  of  seeing    her 


Madame  Desbonlieret  was 
The  Dacheas,  Amaraothe,  and  tht 
mamma  all  thanked  him  for  his  sj» 
pathy ;  and  be  at  last  took  his  Invc^ 
with  no  doobt  in  his  mind,  that  be  wu 
a  consummate  actor,  and  qiialiied  for 
any  plot  whatever. 

He  went  back  to  Dapbn^  who  iiid 
sonk  into  despondency  once  nioie,u4 
consoled  her  by  painting  a  hrillisit 
picture  of  their  future  bappineii.  Bit 
on  the  following  day  be  came  lite 
than  before— be  seemed  dull  and  lirt- 
less — and  embraced  his  sbepberdoea 
with  evident  constraint.  Things  lib 
these  never  escape  the  observations  of 
shepherdesses,  gentle  or  simple. 

**  Do  you  know.  Hector,  that  yea 
are  not  by  any  means  too  gallant? — 
A    shepherd    of  proper   sentiawnts 
would  waken   his  sweetheart  everj 
morning  with  the  sound  of  his  pipe. 
He  would  gather  flowers  for  her  be- 
fore the  dew  was  gone,  and  fill  ber 
basket  with  fruits.     He  would  esrvt 
her  initials  on  the  bark  of  the  tr«e 
beneath  the  vrindow,  as  her  dsbm  ii 
written  on  his  heart.     But  you  1  job 
come  at  nearly  noon — and  leave  M 
to  attend  to  myself.     *Twas  I,  yoi 
inattentive  Daphnis,  who  gathered  ill 
these  fruits  ana  flowers.  Don't  yoi  m 
how  the  room  is  improved?  Hyadothi 
in  the  window,  roses  on  the  niDld- 
piece,  and  violets  every  where-^I 
what  a  time  you  were  in  comtDgl" 

They  went  out  into  the  gm9§ 
where  the  good  old  Babet  wu  ^ 
breakfast,  with  her  cat  and  the  bcei. 

**  Come  hither,**  continued  Dsphsit 
"  look  at  this  little  comer  so  botnti- 
fully  worked — *ils  my  own  gardein-I 
have  raked  and  weeded  it  all.  Tbes 
is  not  much  planted  in  it  yet;  bat  vbit 
a  charming  place  it  is  for  vines!— isd 
the  hedge,  how  sweet  and  flourishing! 
But  what  is  the  matter  with  youj  Hse- 
tor?  You  seem  absent ^-ead." 

*'  Oh !  nothing.  Daphne,  notbiig 
here,**  replied  Hector,  with  a  start  of    indeed — I  only  love  yon  more  ssd 


well- acted  surprise. 

**  She  is  gone  off,**  resumed  the 
mother  ;  *'  gone  off*,  like  a  silly  crea- 
ture, to  some  convent,  disguised  as  a 
shepherdess  —  tlie  foolish,  senseless 
girl  1 — and  I  am  obliged  to  depart  this 
▼ery  day,  so  that  i(  is  impossible  to 
follow  her." 

Hector  continued  to  enact  astonish- 
ment— he  even  offered  his  services  to 
reclaim  the  fugitive — and,  in  short, 
^Kibited  such  sorrow  and  disiq>poiDt- 


moro  every  hour;  that's  all.** 

**  Well,  that  isn't  a  thing  to  be  sid 
about*'— said  Daphne,  with  a  sspile 
that  would  have  dispelled  any  giirf 
less  deeply  settled  than  that  of  hu 
young  companion.  He  parted  fro* 
Daphne  soon ;  without  letting  kir 
into  the  cause  of  his  disqaieC.  Bit 
as  there  is  no  reason  why  tlM  sscnt 
should  be  kept  any  longer,  lei  as  HU 
what  was  going  on  at  the  Cbaten  di 
Langery. 


TA$  Last  of  the 

I  Clotflde  had  arrlTed  the 
yrtf  with  an  old  aunt,  to 
he  whole  epring!  Mon- 
ifTf T,  who  was  not  ad- 
enmlocution  In  his  mode 
hit  Bon  point- blank,  that 

II  a  pretty  girl«  and  what 
eonsiderable  heiress — so 
it  dotj — hisy  Hector  de 
le  owner  of  a  great  name 
nan  fortune,  to  marry  the 
-or  if  not,  he  must  stand 
nees.  Hector,  at  the  first 
bad  revolted  indignantly 

inhuman  proposal,  and 
inandible  tows  of  undying 
bis  innocent  and  trusting 
It  hy  degrees,  there  is  no 
-—without  thinking  of  the 
fotmd  Tarious  attractions 
in.  She  was  beautiful, 
ining.  She  took  his  arm 
^moniously.  She  had  the 
ating  small-talk  in  the 
short,  if  it  had  not  been 

he  would  haye  been  in 
ler  at  once.  As  he  was 
oorse,  to  escort  his  cousin 
I — or  break  with  her  alto- 
did  not  go  for  two  whole 
Cottage  of  the  Vines.  On 
f  Clotilde  begged  him  to 
the  banks  of  the  Lignon, 
eqnest  was  made  in  pre- 

father,  he  dared  not  re- 
ontented  himself—- by  wav 
to  his  conscience — with 
.  sigh  to  Daphne.  The 
road  from  the  Chateau  de 

the  Lignon,  led  past  the 
the  Vines — but  Hector  had 

go  the  straightest  road, 
btoor  of  nearly  two  miles, 
Imost  to  the  ParkD'Urtis. 
tilde  amused  herself  by 
ha  blossoms,  and  turning 
indent  boughs  of  the  wil- 
vmg  over  the  celebrated 
stor  looked  over  the  scene 
neeting  with  the  shepherd- 
lifhed  —  perhaps  without 
actly  wherefore.  He  was 
artled  by  a  scream — Clo- 
tching  too-far  forward,  had 
footing,  and  fallen  upon 
the  was  within  an  inch  of 
the  river.  Hector'rushed 
d  her  gently  up,  and  begg- 

laan  her  head  upon  his 
Hiated  her  up  the  bank. 
anaiad  tnrprised  by  a  shep- 
tlumght — and  it  is  not  im- 
it  at  tnat  moment  he  press- 
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ed  his  lips  pretty  close  to  the  pale 
cheek  that  rested  almost  in  his  breast. 
When  he  lifted  up  his  head,  he  per- 
ceived, half  hidden  among  the  wil- 
lows, on  the  other  side  of  the  river^ 
Daphne!  She  had  wandered  to  see 
once  more  the  cradle  of  her  love,  to 
tread  the  meadow  where,  two  days  only 
before — could  it  be  only  two  days  ? — 
she  had  been  so  happy.  What  did 
she  see?  What  did  she  hear?  As 
her  only  reply  to  the  kiss  to  which 
she  had  so  unfortunately  been  a  wit- 
ness, she  broke  her  crook  in  an  ex- 
cess of  indignation.  But  it  was  too 
much  to  bear.  She  fell  upon  the 
bank,  and  uttered  a  plaintive  cry.  At 
that  cry— at  sight  of  his  poor  Dapbn6 
fainting  upon  the  grass,  he  rushed 
like  a  madman  across  the  stream, 
buoyant  with  love  and  despair.  He 
ran  to  his  insensate  shepherdess,  re- 
gardless of  the  exclamations  of  the 
fair  Clotilde,  and  raised  her  in  his 
trembline  arms. 

**  Daphn^,  Daphne,**  he  cried, 
''  open  your  eyes.  I  love  nobody  but 
you — nobody  but  you.'* 

He  embraced  her  tenderly ;  he 
wept — and  spoke  to  her  aa  if  she 
heard :  Daphn^  opened  her  eyes  for 
a  moment  with  a  look  of  misery — and 
shut  them  again — and  shuddered. 
»  ««  No,  no  I "  she  said—"  'tis  over ! 
You  are  no  longer  Daphnis,  and  I 
Daphn^  no  more — leave  me,  leave 
me  alone — to  die  I  ** 

*'  My  life  I  my  love  1  my  darling 
Daphne  I  I  love  you — I  swear  it  to 
you  from  my  heart.  I  do  not  desert 
you:  you  are  the  only  one  I  care  fori" 

In  the  meantime  Clotilde  had  ap- 
proached the  touching  scene. 

"  *Pon  my  word,  sir  I  very  well*' — 
she  said — **  am  I  to  return  to  the 
Chateau  by  myself?** 

<<  Go,  sir^  go! "  said  Daphne,  push- 
ing him  away  ;  **  You  are  waited  for> 
you  are  called.** 

"  But,  Daphne— hot,  fair  cousin'*— 

**  1  won't  listen  to  you — my  day- 
dream is  past— speak  of  it  no  more/' 
said  Daphn^." 

^*  Do  you  know,  cousin,"  said  Clo- 
tilde, with  a  malicious  sneer,  *'  that 
this  rural  surprise  is  quite  enchanting ! 
I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  get- 
ting it  up  for  my  amusement.  You  did 
not  prepare  me  for  so  exquisite  a 
scene ;  I  conclude  it  ia  from  the  last 
chapter  of  the'  Astrea.'* 

'*  Ah !  cousin,"  sdd  Hector,  "  I 
will  overtake  you  in  a  moment— I  will 
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tell  you  all»  and  then  I  don't  tliink 
yoa*ll  laugh  at  us.*' 

**  Excuse  me,  sir,*'  cried  Daphn^, 
in  a  tone  of  disdainful  anger — **  let 
that  history  be  for  ever  a  secret.  I 
do  not  wish  people  to  laugh  at  the 
weakness  of  my  heart.  Farewell«  sir^ 
let  every  thing  be  forgotten — buried  I" 

Largo  tears  rolled  down  the  poor 
girrs  cheek. 

«'  No,  Daphn^,  no ! — I  never  will 
leave  you.  I  declare  it  before  heaven 
and  earth,  I  will  conduct  my  cousin 
to  the  Chateau,  and  in  an  hour  I  will 
be  with  you  to  dry  your  tears,  and  to 
ask  pardon  of  you  on  my  knees. 
Moreover,  I  am  not  to  blame,  I  call 
my  cousin  to  witness.  Is  it  not  true« 
Ciotilde,  that  I  don't  love  you?" 

*'  Ton  my  word,  cousin^  you  hate 
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certainly  told  me  you  lofed  me;  but  as 
men  generally  say  the  contrary  of 
what  is  the  fact,  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  you  don't.  But  I  b«^  youli 
not  incommode  yourself  on  my  ac- 
count; I  can  find  my  way  to  tho 
Ciiateau  perfectly  well  alone.** 

She  walked  away,  hiding  her  cba* 
grin  under  the  most  easy  and  careleit 
air  in  the  world. 

**  I  must  run  after  her»**  said  Heo«i 
tor,  *'  or  she  will  tell  cTcry  thing  t^ 
my  father.     Adien  Daphne ;    in  tw 
hours  I  shall  be  at  the  Cottage  of  U^ 
Vines,  and  more  in  love  than  ever." 

"  Adieu,  then/*  murmured  Dapb^ 
in  a  dying  voice ;  *'  adieu,*'  she  ^« 
peated  on  seeing  him  retire ;  "  adi^^ 
— as  for  me,  in  two  hours,  I  shall 
be  at  the  Cottage  of  the  Vines." 


CUAPTEa  VI. 


She  returned  to  the  cottage  of  old 
Babet.  On  seeing  the  little  chamber 
she  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  orna- 
ment with  flowers  and  blossoms,  she 
sank  her  head  upon  her  bosom. 
**  Poor  roses  !**  she  murmured — "little 
I  thought  when  I  gathered  you,  that 
my  heart  would  be  the  first  to  wither  I  ** 

The  good  old  woman  came  in  to 
her.  "  What  I  crying?'*  she  said — 
**  do  people  weep  at  eighteen  ?" 

Daphn^  threw  herself  into  Babet's 
arms,  and  sobbed. 

"  He  has  deceived  me  —  left  me 
for  his  cousin.  I  must  go.  You  will 
tell  him  that  he  has  behaved  cruelly, 

that  I  am but  no  I — tell  him  that 

I  forgive  him.'* 

Daphne  loved  Hector  with  all  her 
heart,  and  with  all  her  soul.  There 
never  was  an  afiection  so  blind,  or  a 
girl  so  innocent.  Before  leaving  Paris, 
she  had  had  various  visions  of  what 
might  happen  in  the  country»-how 
she  might  meet  some  graceful  cavalier 
beside  the  wall  of  some  romantic 
castle,  who  would  fling  himself  on  his 
knees  before  her,  like  a  hero  of  ro- 
mance. And  this  dream,  so  cherished 
in  Paris,  was  nearly  realized  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lignon.  Hector  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  youth  she  bad  fan- 
cied,  and  the  interest  became  greater 
from  their  enacting  the  parts  of  shep- 
herdess and  shepherd.  She  had  been 
strengthened  in  this,  her  first  love,  by 
the  former  illusions  of  her  imagina- 
tion ;  and  without  one  thought  of  evil. 


she  had  lost  her  common  sense,  and 
had  followed  her  lover  instead  of  sU 
tending  to  her  mamma.  Ob,  youQg 
damsels,  who  are  fond  of  pastors!^ 
and  can  dream  of  young  cavaliers  ind 
ancient  castles ! — who  hear,  on  oae 
side,  the  soft  whisperings  of  a  lover, 
and  on  the  other,  the  sensible  remarki 
of  your  mother! — ^need  I  tell  jon 
which  of  the  two  to  choose  ?  If  joa 
are  still  in  doubt,  read  to  the  end  of 
this  story,  and  you  will  hesitate  no 
longer. 

Hector  rejoined  his  cousin,  but  do- 
ring  their  walk  home,  neither  of  then 
ventured  to  allude  to  the  iocideot  in 
the  meadow.  Hector  augured  wdl 
from  the  silence  of  Ciotilde— be  hoped 
she  would  not  speak  of  his  secret  it 
the  chateau.  Vain  hope !  the  monetf 
she  found  an  opportunity,  it  all  cane 
out  1  That  evening,  M.  de  Laog^T 
saw  her  more  pensive  than  usoali  iw 
asked  her  the  cause. 

«'  Oh,  nothing,"  she  said,  and  4r 
ed. 

The  uncle  persisted  in  tryiflg  to 
find  it  out. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Cio- 
tilde?" he  said.  ''Has  your pilgf^ 
age  to  the  banks  of  the  Lignoa  w- 
appointed  you  ?*' 

"  Yes,  uncle.** 

•'  Has  my  son but  whew  9 

Hector?" 

"  He  has  gone  on  the  pflgrinap 

«<  What  the  deTil  is  he  doing  there? 
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reatonst  of  eoarse, 


M 


I  yonknow  what  they 

the  father. 

sat   in  the  world-« 


I 


I  hate  these  oi)lv*s 
«• 


iele«  I've  told  you  I 

bout  it^ — only  I  have 

den." 

dess  ?  You*re  langh- 
Do  you  believe  in 
this  time  of  day  ?** 

-Jtox  I  tell  you  I  saw 

fall  down  in  a  faint  on 

iignon." 
you  did?    A  shep- 

>r  in  love  with  a  shep- 

bnt  a  very  pretty  one^ 
silk  petticoat  and  cor- 

(!• 

18  petrified.  '*  What 
of  all  this  ?  It  must 
ns  story.  Bring  me 
e  and  game-bag.  Do 
ear  Clotilde,  that  in- 
returned  to  his  shep- 


I* 


the  shepherdess  any 


that  looks  more  seri- 
past  the  withy  bed  ?  ** 
;  but  I  fancy  the  gen- 
ia  nearer  the  village." 
)*'  grumbled  the  old 
»ne  of  voice  that  made 
leliere  he  saw  much 
Ik  petticoats  and  satin 
der  where  the  rascal 
anch  fineries  for  his 


ght  on  to  the  Cottage 
opes  that  Babet  would 
;  of  Hector's  proceed- 
the  old  woman  in  her 
t>m  the  labours  of  the 

»Q  doy  Babet  ?  "  said 
oftening  his  voice  like 
re.    "  Anything  new 

w,  yonr  honour,"  re- 
nsptiog  to  rise, 
lid  the  Baron,  putting 
f  on  the  old'lady*8 
Vt  a  seat  for  me  on 
nshts/'  At  this  mo- 
uigefy  heard  the  np- 
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stairs  casement  doted.  '*  Oho  I  *'  he 
thought,  **  Fve  hit  upon  it  at  once— > 
this  is  the  cage  where  these  tortlea 
bill  and  coo.  Have  yon  seen  my  son 
this  week,  Babet?"  he  said  aloud. 

**  Oh,  I  see  him  often,  your  honour; 
he  often  comes  sporting  into  my  pad- 
dock." 

**  Sporting  in  your  preserves,  Ba^ 
bet — a  pretty  sort  of  game." 

**  Oh,  very  good  game,  your  ho- 
nour; this  very  day  he  sent  me  a 
beautiful  hare.  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it ;  but  at  last  I  put  it  on 
the  spit." 

*'  The  hare  wasn't  all  for  you,  per- 
haps. But,  listen  to  me,  Babet — I 
know  the  whole  business— my  son*  is 
in  love  with  some  shepherdess  or  other 
—and  I  don't  think  she  is  far  from 
here." 

**  I  don't  understand  you,  sir,"  said 
the  old  lady — a  true  coit/?(iante,  though 
seventy  years  of  age. 

'*  You  understand  me  so  perfectly," 
said  the  Baron,  "  that  you  are  evi- 
dently ashamed  of  your  behaviour. 
But  do  not  be  uneasy,  there  is  no 
great  harm  in  it— a  mere  childish  fro- 
lic— only  tell  me  where  the  girl  is?" 

'*  Ah,  your  honour,"  cried  Babet, 
who  saw  there  was  no  use  for  further 
pretence — *'  she's  an  angel— she  is — 
a  perfect  angel  1'* 

**  Where  does  the  angel  come  from, 
Babet?"  enquired  the  Baron;  <*  she 
has  not  come  fresh  from  heaven,  has 
she?" 

**  I  know  nothing  more  about  her, 
yonr  honour ;  but  I  pray  morning  and 
night  that  you  may  have  no  one  else 
for  a  daughter." 

«  We  shall  see — the  two  loyers  are 
above,  are  not  they?" 

**  Why  should  I  conceal  it  ?  Yes^ 
your  honour,  you  may  go  up  stairs  at 
once.  An  innocent  love  like  theirs 
never  bolts  the  door." 

When  the  Baron  was  half-way  up 
the  stair,  he  stopped  shorty  on  seeing  the 
two  lovers  sitting  close  to  each  other, 
the  one  weeping,  and  the  other  trying 
to  console  her.  There  was  such  an 
air  of  infantine  candour  about  them 
both,  and  both  seemed  so  miserable, 
that  the  hard  heart  of  sixty-three  was 
nearly  touched. 

<<  Very  well!" — he  said,  and  walk- 
ed into  the  room.  Daphn^  uttered  a 
scream  of  terror^  and  her  tean  r^* 
doubled. 

If  There  1»  nothing  to  cry  about/* 
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lald  M.  de  Lasgevy;  ''bat  as  for 
you,  young  man,  yon  mnit  let  me  into 
the  secret,  if  you  please." 

<'  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you/*  sud 
Hector,  in  a  determined  tone. 

Duphn^,  who  had  leant  for  support 
on  his  shoulder,  fell  senseless  on  her 
chair. 

<«  Father,"  said  Hector,  bending 
over  her ;  ^  you  pereeiTe  thai  this  is 
no  place  for  you.*' 

''  Nor  for  you,  mtlier,"  said  the  old 
man  in  a  rage.  ''  What  do  vou  mean 
by  such  folly  ?  Go  home  this  instant, 
sir,  or  you  shall  never  enter  my  door 
again.*' 

But  Hector  made  no  reply.  His 
whole  attention  was  bestowed  on 
Daphn^. 

''  I  ask  you  again,  sir,**  said  the 
father,  still  more  angry  at  his  son's 
neglect.  **  Think  well  on  what  you 
do.*' 

*'  I  have  thought,  sir,"  replied  Hec- 
tor, raising  the  head  of  the  still  sense- 
less Daphne.  "  You  may  shut  your 
door  for  ever." 

*'  Nono  of  your  impadcnee,  jackan- 
apes. Will  you  oome  home  with  me 
now,  or  stay  here  ?  ** 

<«  If  I  go  with  you,  sir,'*  said  Hec- 
tor, "  it  will  be  to  show  my  respect  to 
you  as  my  father ;  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  love  Mademoiselle  Deshoulieres, 
and  no  one  else.  We  are  engaged, 
and  only  death  shall  part  us." 

*'  Deshoulieres — Deshoulieres,*' said 
tho  Baron,  *'  I've  heard  that  name  be- 
fore. I  knew  a  Colonel  Deshoulieres 
in  the  campaigns  of  Flanders ;  a  gal- 
lant fellow,  with  a  beautiful  wife,  a 
number  of  wounds,  many  medals,  but 
not  a  son.     Are  you  coming,  sir  ? " 

Daphne  motioned  him  to  go ;  and 
Hector  followed  his  father  in  silence. 
He  was  not  without  hopes  of  gaining 


his  permiisioii  to  loTt  hbi 
as  much  as  he  choae.  If* 
bowed  to  her  aa  ha  wwl 
room ;  and,  wiahiog  Bi 
appetite  as  he  passed  thek 
commenced  a  sermon  for 
tion  of  poor  Heetor,  wUi 
the  way.  The  only  alln 
paid  to  It  was  to  turn  ra 
pausOf  and  take  a  look  i 
casement  window. 

When  Daphne  saw  U 
among  the  woods  at  tho 
road,  she  sighed ;  and  wh 
rolled  down  her  cheekj 
<'  Adieu,  adieu  I  I  shall  m 
more  1  ** 

She  looked  sadly  nmm 
apartment — now  so  deeoh 
thered  one  of  the  roses  tl 
round  the  window,  and  m 
leaves  one  by  one,  and  wi 
as  tliey  were  wafted  ai 
breexe. 

«<  Even  so  will  I  do  wit 
said  the  poetical  shepherdi 
scatter  it  on  the  winds  of  • 

*'  Adieu,"  she  said,  emi 
old  Babet ;  ''  I  am  goia^ 
place  I  left  so  sillily.  If  3 
tor  again,  tell  him  I  lofe 
that  he  must  forget  m», 
the  world,  and  myself.*' 

As  she  said  these  wordi 
pale  and  staggered,  but  il 
by  an  effort,  and  walked  i 
wath  that  led  to  the  ChU 
When  she  came  to  the  ■ 
saw  at  her  feet  the  era 
broken  in  the  morning.  1 
and  took  it  with  her  as  tl 
morial  of  Hector.  The  n 
ing  slowly,  and  Dapboi 
and  said  a  prayer,  preadi 
to  her  bosom -poor  Di 


Chapter  VII. 


She  did  not  find  her  mother  at  the 
chateau :  Madame  d'Urtis  was  over- 
joyed to  see  her. 

'*  Well,  my  lust  sheep,*'  she  said, 
<'you  have  come  back  again  to  the 
fold.** 

"  Yes,**  said  Daphne,  sadly ;  «« I 
am  come  back  never  to  stray  again. 
See,  here  is  my  broken  crook,  and 
Daphnis  will  never  come  to  cut  me 
another.** 

She  told  every  thing  to  Madame 


d*Urtis.  The  Ducheu  i 
whether  to  laugh  or  scoM 
over  the  diiBculty  by  allH 
both. 

In  the  Chateau  de  Laii| 
continued  firm  in  the  pn 
father,  and  even  of  hU  t 
told  them  every  thing  i 
occurred ;  and  spoke  ao 
cally  and  so  sincerely^  1 
Baron  was  somewhat  fl^ 
tilde  herself  was  toociieJt 
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Bot  the  old  Baron  "  Gone  I "    cried    Heot6r#   nearij 

lb  only  answer  was,  fainting. 

m  will  forget  all  about  <<  She  has  left  a  farewell  for  70a  in 

iihed«  Clotilde«  to  see  ttiis  letter."     Hector  took  the  letter 

dly."  which  the  Dacheaa  held  to  hiniy  and 

uncle!*'  said  Clo-  grew  deadly  pale  aa  he  read  these 

«  FareweU»  then!  *TiB  no  longer 
Daphn^  who  writes  to  ^on,  but  a 
broken- hearted  girl,  who  is  to  devote 
her  life  to  praying  for  the  unhappy. 
I  retire  from  the  world  with  resigna- 
tion. I  make  no  complaint :  my  two 
tMs,  uncle«*'  replied  days'  dream  of  happiness  is  gone.  It 
more   serious    Toieey    was  a  delicious  eclogue— pure«  sin« 

cere,  and  tender;    Iwt  it  is  past — 
Adieu  I  •• 

Hector  kissed  the  letter,  and  turned 
to  the  Duchess.  *'  Have  you  a  horse^ 
madam?"  he  said. 

*'  What  would  you  do  with  it?*' 

'<  I  would  oyertake  Mademoiselle 
Deshoulieres." 

'<  You  might  overtake  her«  but  you 
couldn't  turn  her." 

**  For  mercy's  sake,  madam^a  horse! 
Take  pity  on  my  misery." 

The  Duchess  ordered  a  horse  to  be 
saddled,  for  she  had  opposed  Daphne's 
design.  '<  Go,"  she  said«  **  and  Hea- 
Yen  guide  you  both  V* 

He  started  at  ftill  gallop :  he  over- 
took the  carriage  in  half  an  hour. 

**  Daphne,  yon  must  go  no  further  I " 
ionours  with  his  friend-    he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the 

melancholy  girL 

«« 'Tis  you  I"  cried  Daphne,  with  a 
look  of  surprise  and  joy — soon  suc- 
ceeded by  deeper  grief  than  ever. 

*'  Yes,  'tis  I !     I,"  continued  the 


that  those  who  reason 

leh  a  subject  are  the 
tf 

• 

ftin>  in  a  week  he  will 
is  divinity — ^you  know 
•r  I  don't  see  the  use 
«ch  beautiful  eyes.' 


oever  love  me;  and 
idded,  relapsing  into 
>re,  "  I  don*t  like  to 
>ther ;  I  agree  with 
9  Scuderi,  that,  in  love, 
re  the  happiest  who 
IS  for  themselves  in 
nds." 

omances,  Clotilde;  so 
th  you  no  longer  about 
>u  call  love." 
his  father  on  the  weak 

iHflademoiselle  Deshon- 
f  **  I  shall  march  for- 
'rious  career  of  arms  ; 
id  the  way  for  me,  and 
success  under  the  in- 
e  brave  DcshouJieres, 


>vy  put  an  end  to  the 
f  saying  he  would  con- 
eemed  already  a  great 
favour  of  the  lovers. 


t  day's  dawn,  Hector    youth,  **  who  love  yon  as  my  Daphne, 


tage  of  the  Vines. 

! "  said  the  old  woman, 

the  window,  '*  the  dear 

fone 1 " 

)n  let  her  go ! — but  I 


my  wife;  for  my  father  has  listened  at 
last  to  reason,  and  agrees  to  all." 

**  But  I  also  have  listened  to  reason, 
and  you  know  where  I  am  going. 
Leave  me :  you  are  rich — I  am  poor : 
you  love  me  to-day — who  can  say  if 
you  will  love  me  to-morrow?  We 
began  a  delightful  dream,  let  us  not 
for  he  saw  a  carriage  spoil  it  by  a  bad  ending.  Let  our 
I  the  opposite  avenne.  dream  continue  unbroken  in  its  fresh- 
ness and  romance.  Our  crooks  are 
both  broken ;  they  have  killed  two  of 
our  sheep ;  they  have  cut  down  the 
willows  in  the  neadow.  You  perceive 
Deshoulieres.  Think  that  our  bright  day  is  over.  The  lady 
re,  for  all  is  at  an  end  I  saw  yesterday  should  be  your  wife. 
On  this  earth  you  will  Marry  her,  then  ;  and  if  ever,  in  your 
for  in  an  hour  she  will  hours  of  happiness,  you  wander  qn 
world.  Sbe  is  gone,  the  banks  of  the  Lignon,  my  shade 
,  to  the  Convent  of  Vtl    will  appear  to  yon.    But  then  it  shall 

be  with  a  smile  1** 


o  the  Chateau  d'Urtis. 
red  the  park,  he  felt  he 


ell,  and  was  shown  in 

I. 

Ilonsieur  de  Langevy," 

y;   ''you  come  to  see 
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«'  Daphn^  I   Daplin^  1  I  love  yon  I  MonsqneUdreB.    M.  de  Li 

I  will  never  leate  you !  I  will  lite  or  been  desperately  attaehad 

die  with  yonl*'  Dethonlierei ;  and  this  In 

—  wa»  a  erook  Uiey  had  eol  d 

It  was  fifty  years  after  that  day^  coartship  on  the  banks  of  I 

that  one  eveninflr,  during  a  brilliant  The  Last  Shepherd  is  dead, 

supper  in  the  Rue  St  Dominique^  —we  must  go  to  his  fnnen 

Gentil  Bernard,  who  was  the  life  of  <'  And  what  became  of  1 

the  company,  announeed  the  death  of  houlteres  ?  **  asked  a  lady  oi 

an  onginal,  who  had  ordered  a  broken  **  I  haye  been  told  she 

stick  to  be  buried  along  with  him.  young  in  a  conyent  in  the 

**  He  is   MoDsienr  de  Langeyy/'  plied  Fontenelle ;  '*  and  Um 

said  Fontenelle.     <'  He  was  forced  is,  that,  when  they  were  bi 

against  his  inclination  to  marry  the  they  found  a  erook  attad 

dashing   Clotilde  de  Langeyy,  who  horse-hair  tunic.** 

eloped  so  shamefully  with  one  of  the  ^ 
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Bt  Chablbs  Mackat. 

Habk  1  how  the  furnace  pants  and  roars ! 
Hark  I  how  the  molten  metal  pours. 
As,  bursting  from  its  iron  doors. 

It  glitters  in  the  sun  1 
Now  through  the  ready  mould  it  flows, 
Seething  and  hissing  as  it  goes. 
And  filling  eyery  creyice  up 
As  the  red  yintage  fills  the  cup : 

Hurra  i  the  work  is  done/ 

Unswathe  him  now.     Take  off  each  stay 
That  binds  him  to  his  couch  of  clay. 
And  let  him  struggle  into  day ; 

Let  chain  and  pulley  run. 
With  yielding  crank  and  steady  rope. 
Until  he  rise  from  rim  to  cope, 
In  rounded  beauty,  ribb*d  in  strength^ 
Without  a  flaw  in  all  his  length : 

Hurra  I  the  work  is  done  f 

The  clapper  on  bis  giant  side 

Shall  ring  no  peal  for  blushing  bride. 

For  birth,  or  death,  or  new-year-tide. 

Or  festiyal  begun ! 
A  nation's  joy  alone  shall  be 
The  signal  for  his  reyelry ; 
And  for  a  nation's  woes  alone 
His  melancholy  tongue  shall  moan : 

Hurra  /  the  work  is  done  / 

Borne  on  the  gale,  deep-toned  and  clear. 
His  long  loud  summons  shall  we  hear. 
When  statesmen  to  their  country  dear 
Their  mortal  race  haye  run  i 
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When  mighty  monarchs  yield  their  breathy 
And  patriots  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 
Then  shall  he  rake  his  Toice  of  gloom. 
And  peal  a  requiem  o*er  their  tomb : 
Hurra!  the  work  U  cbnef 

Should  foemen  lift  their  haughty  hand. 
And  dare  invade  us  where  we  stand. 
Fast  by  the  altars  of  our  land 

We*U  gather  every  one ; 
And  he  shall  ring  the  loud  alarm. 
To  call  the  muUiludes  to  arm. 
From  distant  field  and  forest  brown* 
And  teeming  alleys  of  the  town: 

Hurra  I  the  work  is  done! 

And  as  the  solemn  boom  they  hear. 
Old  men  shall  grasp  the  idle  spear. 
Laid  by  to  rust  for  many  a  year. 

And  to  the  struggle  run ; 
Young  men  shall  leaye  their  toils  or  books. 
Or  turn  to  swords  their  prunioghooks ; 
And  maids  have  sweetest  smiles  for  those 
Who  battle  with  their  country's  foes: 

Hurra .'  the  work  it  done  / 

And  when  the  cannon's  iron  throat 
Shall  bear  the  news  to  dells  remote. 
And  trumpet-blast  resound  the  note. 

That  victory  is  won ; 
While  down  the  wind  the  banner  drops. 
And  bonfires  blaze  on  mountain-tops 
His  sides  shall  glow  with  fierce  delight. 
And  rin^  glad  peals  from  morn  to  night: 

Hurra  !  the  work  it  done  ! 

But  of  such  themes  forbear  to  tell. 
May  never  War  awake  this  bell 
To  sound  the  tocsin  or  the  knell ! 

Hush*d  be  the  alarum  gun  I 
Shcath'd  be  the  sword !  and  may  his  voice 
Call  up  the  nations  to  rejoice 
That  War  his  tatter'd  flag  has  furl'd. 
And  vanish*d  from  a  wiser  world  I 

Hurra  I  tJie  work  it  done  ! 

Still  may  he  ring  when  struggles  cease. 
Still  may  he  ring  for  joy's  increase. 
For  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

And  friendly  trophies  won  I 
When  rival  nations  join  their  hands. 
When  plenty  crowns  the  happy  lands, 
When  knowledge  gives  new  blessings  birth. 
And  freedom  reigus  o*er  all  the  earth ! 

Hurra  t  the  work  it  done! 
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AmMUiUUS^k. 


I 


AHM ALAT  BEK. 

A  Taue  Tale  of  the  Caucasus.    Faom  the  Russian  of  MariXhi 

CHAFTZa  III. 


It  was  daybreak  when  AmmaUt 
came  to  himself.  Slowly,  one  by  one» 
hid  thoughts  reassembled  in  his  mind« 
and  flitted  to  and  fro  as  in  a  mist»  in 
consequence  of  his  extreme  weakLness. 
He  felt  no  pain  at  all  in  his  body,  and 
his  sensations  were  even  agreeable; 
life  seemed  to  have  lost  its  bitteroessy 
and  death  its  terror :  in  this  condition 
be  would  have  listened  with  equal  in- 
difference to  the  announcement  of  his 
recovery,  or  of  his  inevitable  death. 
He  had  no  wish  to  utter  a  word,  or  to 
stir  a  finger.  This  half  sleep,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  long.  At  mid- 
day, after  the  visit  of  the  physician, 
when  the  attendants  had  gone  to  per- 
form the  rites  of  noon-tide  prayer, 
when  their  sleepy  voices  were  still, 
and  nought  but  the  cry  of  the  moollah 
resounded  from  afar,  Ammallit  listen- 
ed to  a  soft  and  cautious  step  upon 
the  carpets  of  the  chamber.  He 
raised  his  heavy  eyelids,  and  between 
their  lashes  appeared,  approaching  his 
bed,  a  fair,  black- eyed  girl,  dressed  in 
an  orange- coloured  saiotchka,  an  ar- 
khaloukh  of  cloth  of  gold  with  two 
rows  of  enamelled  buttons,  and  her 
long  hair  falling  upon  her  shoulders. 
Gently  she  fanned  his  face«  and  so 
pityingly  looked  at  his  wound  that  all 
his  nerves  thrilled.  Then  she  softly 
ponred  some  medicine  into  a  cnp,  and 

he  could  see  no  more — his  eyelids 

sank  like  lead — he  only  caught  with 
his  ear  the  rustling  of  her  silken  dress, 
like  the  sound  of  a  parting  angel's 
wings,  and  all  was  still  again.  When- 
ever his  weak  senses  strove  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  this  fair  apparition,  it 
was  so  mingled  with  the  uncertain 
dreams  of  fever,  that  his  first  thought 
—his  first  word — when  he  awoke,  was, 
<''Tis  a  dream  r'  But  it  was  no 
dream.  This  beautiful  girl  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Sultan  Akhmet  Khan, 
and  sixteen  years  old.  Among  all  the 
mountaineers,  in  general,  the  unmar- 
ried women  enjoy  a  great  freedom  of 
intercourse  with  the  other  sex,  with- 
out regard  to  the  law  of  Mahomet. 
The  favourite  daughter  of  the  Khan 
was  even  more  independent  than  usuaL 
By  her  side  alone  he  forgot  his  cares 
and   disappoiotments ;    by  her  side 


alone  his  eye  met  a  smile,  i 
heart  a  gleam  of  gayety.  Wi 
elders  of  Av&r  discnssed  in  i 
the  affairs  of  their  mountain  ( 
or  gave  their  judgment  on  ri 
wrong;  when,  surrounded  1 
household,  he  related  stories  < 
forays,  or  planned  fresh  expec 
she  would  fly  to  him  like  a  si 
bringing  hope  and  spring  io 
soul.  Fortunate  was  the  colpi 
ring  whose  trial  the  Khan  a  came 
father  I  The  lifted  dagger  wai  i 
ed  in  the  air ;  and  not  seldom 
the  Khan,  when  looking  apoi 
defer  projects  of  danger  aod 
lest  he  should  be  parted  from  hi 
ling  daughter.  Every  thing  wa 
mitted,  every  thing  was  acceisi 
her.  To  refuse  her  any  thia^ 
entered  into  the  mind  of  the  ! 
and  suspicion  of  any  thing  udi 
her  sex  and  rank,  was  as  far  fr 
thoughts  as  ftom  his  daughter's 
But  who  among  those  who  sum 
the  Khan,  could  have  iospin 
with  tender  feelings?  To  bei 
thoughts — to  lower  her  sentim 
any  man  inferior  to  her  in 
would  have  been  an  unheard- 
grace  in  the  daughter  of  the  hu 
retainer;  how  much  more,  tl 
the  child  of  a  khan,  imbued  fn 
very  cradle  with  the  pride  of  aw 
-^this  pride,  like  a  sheet  of  ice 
rating  her  heart  from  the  soc 
those  she  saw.  As  yet  no  g 
her  father  had  ever  been  of  eqw 
to  hers ;  at  lea>t,  her  heart  hsc 
asked  the  question.  It  is  pr 
that  her  age— of  careless,  pasi 
youth — was  the  cause  of  this ;  | 
the  hour  of  love  had  already  i 
and  the  heart  of  the  inexperieoc 
was  fluttering  in  her  bosom.  S 
hurrying  to  ola»p  her  father 
embrace,  when  she  had  beheld  i 
some  youth  falling  like  a  w 
her  feet.  Her  first  feeling  w 
ror ;  but  when  her  father  nuab 
and  wherefore  Ammal&t  waihii 
when  the  village  doctor  dedar 
his  wound  was  not  dangerooi^ 
der  sympathy  for  the  strmfe 
her  whole  being.  All  nigbl 
flitted  before  her  the  blood- 
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d  she  met  tba  moraiDg-beam, 
rsl  timey  leM  rosy  than  itself. 
int  time  she  had  recourse  to 
in  order  to  look  on  the  stran- 
entered  his  room  as  though 
her  father*  and  afterwards 
ed  in  there  at  mid-day.  An 
itable*  resistless  curiosity 
her  to  gaze  on  Ammalat. 
I  her  childhood,  had  she  so 
»ged  for  a  plaything;  never, 
"eient  age,  had  she  so  vehe- 
'ished  for  a  new  drebs  or  a 
ornament,  as  she  desired  to 
aye  of  the  guest ;  and  when 
,  in  the  evening,  she  encoun- 
Unguid,  yet  ezpressiye  gaze, 
I  not  remove  her  look  from 
(  eyes  of  AmmalaS  which 
ootly  fixed  on  her.  They 
to  say — <'  Hide  not  thyself, 
f  lonl ! "  as  they  drank  health 
olation  from  her  glances.  She 
it  what  was  passing  within 
could  not  distinguish  whether 
on  the  earth,  or  floating  in 
ehanging  colours  flitted  on 
At  length  she  ventured,  in 
Dg  Yoice,  to  ask  him  ahout 
h.  One  must  be  a  Tartar — 
»ants  it  a  sin  and  an  oflence 
n  word  to  a  strange  woman, 
er  sees  any  thing  female  but 
id  the  eye-brows— to  conceive 
ply  agitated  was  the  ardent 
the  looks  and  words  of  the 
girl  addressed  so  tenderly  to 
.  soft  flame  ran  through  his 
(tvithstanding  his  weakness. 
I  am  very  well,  now,"  he 
If  endeavouring  to  rise ;  ''  so 
It  I  am  ready  to  die,  Solta- 

h  aakhla-sun ! "  (God  protect 
m  replied.  **  Live,  live  long  I 
'on  not  regret  life  ?** 
A  aweet  moment  sweet  is 
sltanetta !  But  if  I  live  a  hun- 
ra»  a  more  delightful  moment 
can  never  be  found ! " 
etta  did  not  understand  the 
the  stranger ;  but  she  under- 
■  look— she  understood  the 
yn  of  his  voice.  She  blushed 
» deeply ;  and,  making  a  sign 
hand  that  he  should  repose, 
red  from  the  chamber, 
g  the  mountuneers  there  are 
ry  skilfnl  snrgeons,  chiefly  in 
wounds  and  fractures;  but 
if  more  than  by  herb  or  plas- 
cnred  by  the  presence  of  the 


charming  moimtain-maid.  With  the 
agreeable  hope  of  seeing  her  in  his 
dreams,  he  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  with 
joy,  knowing  that  he  should  meet  her 
iu  reality,  iiis  strength  rapidly  re« 
turned,  and  with  his  strength  grew 
his  attachment  to  Scltanetta. 

Ammalit  was  married;  but,  as  it 
often  happens  in  the  Ea^t,  only  from 
motives  of  interest.  He  had  never  seen 
his  bride  before  his  marriage,  and 
afterwards  found  no  attraction  in  her 
which  could  awake  his  sleeping  heart. 
In  course  of  time,  his  wife  became 
blind ;  and  this  circumstance  loosened 
still  more  a  tie  founded  on  Asiatic 
customs  rather  than  afiection.  Family 
disagreements  with  his  father-iu-Iaw 
and  uncle,  the  Shamkhal,  still  further 
separated  the  young  couple,  and  they 
were  seldom  together.  Was  it  strange, 
under  the  vii cumstances>  that  a  young 
man,  ardent  by  nature,  self-willed  by 
nature,  should  be  inspired  with  a  new 
love  ?  To  be  with  her  was  his  highest 
happiness— -to  await  her  arrival  bis 
must  delightful  occupation.  He  ever 
felt  a  tremor  when  he  heard  her 
voice :  each  accent,  like  a  ray  of  the 
sun,  penetrated  his  soul.  This  feel- 
ing resembled  pain,  but  a  pain  so  de- 
licious, that  he  would  have  prolonged 
it  for  ages.  Little  by  little  the  ac- 
quaintance between  the  young  people 
grew  into  friendship — they  were  al- 
most continually  together.  The  Khan 
frequently  departed  to  the  interior  of 
Avar  for  business  of  government  or 
military  arrangements,  leaving  his 
guest  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  a  quiet, 
silent  woman.  He  was  not  blind  to 
the  inclination  of  Ammalat  for  his 
daughter,  and  in  secret  rejoiced*  at  it ; 
it  flattered  his  ambition,  and  forwarded 
his  military  views;  a  connexion  with 
a  Bek  possessing  the  right  to  the 
Shamkhal&t  would  place  in  his  hands 
a  thousand  means  of  injuring  the 
Russians.  The  Khansha«  occupied 
in  her  household  affairs,  not  unfre- 
quently  left  Ammalat  for  hours  toge- 
ther in  her  apartments— as  he  was  a 
relation ;  and  Selcanetta,  with  two  or 
three  of  her  personal  attendants,  seat- 
ed on  cushions,  and  engaged  in  needle- 
work, would  not  remark  how  the 
hours  flew  by,  conversing  with  the 
guest,  and  listening  to  his  talk.  Some- 
times Ammalat  would  sit  long,  long» 
reclining  at  the  feet  of  his  Seltanetta» 
without  uttering  a  word,  and  gazing 
at  her  dark^  absorbmg  eyes ;  or  es^y* 


[Aprils 

Tourpi-Tdoa,  in  Kakh^tU*  beyond 
the  nwer  Altzao«  they  find  employ  ^ 
ment  at  a  very  low  price ;  occaMonalL4 
remaining  two  or  three  days  togetb^ 
withoat  work ;  and  then,  at  an  agrei^ 
ment  among  themselves*  they  ni^ 
like  famished  wolfet,  by  night,  ii^ 
the  neighbouring  villages,  and,  if  tb^ 
succeed,  drive  away  the  cattle,  e 
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ing  the  mountain  prospect  from  her 
window,  which  opened  towards  the 
north,  on  the  rugged  banks  and  wind- 
ings of  the  roaring  Ouz^n,  over  whieh 
hung  the  castle  of  the  Kban.  By  the 
side  of  this  being,  innocent  as  a  child, 
Ammalat  forgot  the  desires  which  she 
as  yet  knew  not ;  and,  dissolving  in  a 
joy,  Strang^,  incomprehensible  to  him- 
self, he  thought  not  of  the  past  nor  of  off  the  women,  make  prisoners, 
the  future ;  he  thought  of  nothing—  will  often  perish  in  an  unequal 
he  could  only  feel;  and  indolently, 
without  taking  the  cup  from  his  lips, 
he  drained  his  draught  of  bliss,  drop 
by  drop. 

Thus  passed  a  year. 

The  Avar^tzes  are  a  free  people, 
neither  acknowledging  nor  suffering 
any  power  above  them.     Every  Ava- 

T§tz  calls  himself  an  Ouzd^a ;  and  if  khans,  and  their  command  then  ii 
he  possesses  ay ezeer,  (prisoner,  slave,)  law.  Besides,  though  he  has  theiigbt 
he  considers  himself  a  great 


bat.    Their  invasions  into  the  Ru^,^, 
limits  ceased  from   the   time  i^-^ 
Azlan   Khan  retained  possessio^^  ^ 
the  defiles  which  lead  into  his  tcvs/. 
tories  from  Avar.     But  the  vills^  of 
Khounzilkh,  or  Avar,  at  the  easien 
extremity  of  the  Avar  country,  bu 
ever  remained   the  heritage  of  tlw 


man. 
Poor,  and  consequently  brave  to  ex- 
travagance, excellent  marksmen  with 
the  rifle,  they  fight  well  on  foot ;  they 
ride  on  horseback  only  in  their  plon- 
dering  expeditions,  and  even  then  bnt 
a  few  of  them.  Their  horses  are 
small,  but  singularly  strong;  their 
language  is  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  dialects,  but  is  essentially  Lezghin, 
for  the  Av^rtzi  themselves  are  of  the 
Lezghin  stock.  They  retain  traces 
of  the  Christian  faith;  for  it  is  not 
120  years  that  they  have  worshipped 
Mahomet,  and  even  now  they  are  but 
cool  Moslems;  they  drink  brandy, 
they  drink  boozd,*  and  occasionally 
wine  made  of  grapes,  but  most  ordi- 
narily a  sort  of  boiled  wine,  called 
among  them  djapa.  The  truth  of  an 
Avaretz*s  word  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
yerb  among  the  mountains.  At  home, 
they  are  peaceful,  hospitable,  and  be- 
nevolent; they  do  not  conceal  their 
wives  and  daughters ;  for  their  guest 
they  are  ready  to  die,  and  to  revenge 
to  the  end  of  the  generation.  Re- 
venge, among  them,  is  sacred ;  plnn- 
deriDg,  glory ;  and  they  are  often 
forced  by  necessity  to  brigandize. 
Passing  over  the  summit  of  At41a 


to  order  his  noukers  to  cut  to  pieeei 
with  their  kinjdls  f  any  inbabitsat  of 
Khounzdkh,  nay,  any  passer-by,  the 
Kban  cannot  lay  any  tax  or  ispoct 
upon  the  people,  and  must  content 
himself  with  the  revenues  arising  fron 
his  flocks,  and  the  fields  cultivated  by 
his  karavashes  (slaves,)  or  yeieeif 
(prisoners.)  Without,  however,  tak- 
ing any  direct  imposts,  the  kham  4o 
not  abstain  from  exacting  dues,  ssned- 
fied  rather  by  force  than  custom.  For 
the  Khan  to  take  from  their  home  i 
young  man  or  a  girl — to  command  a 
waggon  with  oxen  or  buffaloei  to 
transport  his  goods — to  force  la- 
bourers to  work  in  his  fields,  or  to 
go  as  messengers,  &c.,  is  an  affair  ^ 
of  evejry  day.  The  inhabitaoti  of 
Khounzakh  are  not  more  weaklif 
than  the  rest  of  their  eountrynM* 
their  houses  are  clean,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  have  two  stories;  ^ 
men  are  well  made,  the  women  baad- 
some,  chiefly  because  the  p^^ 
number  of  them  are  Georgian  pn* 
soners.  In  Avdr,  they  study  tbe 
Arabic  language,  and  the  stylo » 
their  educated  men  is  in  consequence 
very  flowery.  The  Uar&m  of  ibt 
Khan  is  always  crowded  with  gndt^ 


and  Tkhezerouk,  across  the  crests  of    and  petitioners,  who,  afler  the  Ai^' 


*  A  species  of  drink  used  by  the  Tartars,  produced  by  frrmenting  oats. 

f  Dagger  or  poniard.  Th«ie  weapons  are  of  various  forms,  and  generally  vi^ 
more  formidable  than  would  be  suggested  to  an  European  by  the  name  dagger.  ^ 
Icinjal  is  used  with  wonderful  force  and  dexterity  by  the  moontaineers,  whose  natio'*^ 
weapon  it  may  be  said  to  be;  it  is  sometimes  employed  even  as  a  missile.  It  ii  ^^ 
suspended  in  a  slanting  direction  in  the  girdle,  not  on  the  side,  bat  in  front  of  ^ 
lody. 
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wtt  dire  not  present  tbem- 
iMmt  a  preBent — be  it  but  a 
iggs.  The  Khan's  nouken, 
pnber  and  bravery  of  whom 
kdt  for  hU  powers  fill  from 
to  night  hb  conrts  and 
b  always  with  loaded  pistols 
belt,  and  daggers  at  their 
rhe  favonrite  Ouzdens  and 
Fehetchen^tzes  or  Tartars, 

present  themselves  every 
to  salute  the  Khan,  whence 
irt  in  a  crowd  to  the  Khan- 
itimes  passing  the  whole  day 
iCing  in  separate  'chambers, 
Bven  during  the  Khan's  ab- 
3na  day  there  came  into  the 
an  Ouzdea  of  Avdr,  who 
le  news  that   an  immense 

been  seen  not  far  oflf,  and 
of  their  best  shots  had  fallen 
>  its  fierceness.  **  This  has 
mod  our  hunters/*  he  said, 
body  likes  to  attempt  the  ad- 
i  third  time/* 

1  try  my  luck,"  cried  Amma^ 
log  with  impatience  to  show 
SM  before  the  mountaineers. 
int  me  on  the  trail  of  the 

A  broad-shouldered  Ava* 
snred  with  his  eye  our  bold 
I  head  to  foot,  and  said  with 
''A  tiger  is  not  like  a  boar 
ett&n,  AmmalatI  His  trail 
•  leads  to  death ! " 
you  think,**  answered  he 
f,  **  that  on  that  slippery  path 
1  w6u]d  turn,  or  my  hand 
^  I  invite  you  not  to  help  me  : 
fon  but  to  witness  my  com- 
the  tiger.  I  hope  you  will 
vWf  that  if  the  heart  of  an 
is  firm  as  the  granite  of  his 
OS,  the  heart  of  a,  Daghes- 
I  tempered  like  his  famous 

Do  you  consent  ?** 
kvaretz  was  caught.  To  have 
would  have  been  shameful : 
iog  up  his  face,  he  stretched 
hand  to  Ammalat.  "  1  will 
f  go  with  you,'*  he  replied. 
■  not  delay  —  let  us  swear 
losqne,  and  go  to  the  fight  to« 
AUah  will  judge  whether  we 
ring  back  his  skin  for  a  hous- 
vbether  he  is  to  devour  us/' 
lot  in  accordance  with  Asia^ 
serSf  much  less  with  Asiatic 


customs,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  women 
when  departing  for  a  long  or  even 
an  unlimited  period.  This  privilege 
belongs  only  to  relations,  and  it  ia 
but  rarely  that  it  is  granted  to  a  guest. 
Ammalat,  therefore,  glanced  with  a 
sigh  at  the  window  of  Seltanetta, 
and  went  with  lingering  steps  to  the 
mosque.  There,  already  awaited  him 
the  elders  of  the  village,  and  a  crowd 
of  curious  idlers.  By  an  ancient  cus- 
tom of  Av&r,  the  hunters  were  obliged 
to  swear  upon  the  Koran,  that  they 
would  not  desert  one  another,  either 
in  the  combat  with  the  beast  or  in 
the  chase ;  that  they  would  not  quit 
each  other  when  wounded ;  if  fate 
willed  that  the  animal  should  attack 
them,  that  they  would  defend  each 
other  to  the  last,  and  die  side  by  side, 
careless  of  life  ;  and  that  in  any  case 
they  would  not  return  without  the 
animaVs  skin  ;  that  he  who  betrayed 
this  oath,  should  be  hurled  from  the 
rocks,  as  a  coward  and  traitor.  The 
moollah  armed  them,  the  companions 
embraced,  and  they  set  out  on  their 
journey  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  crowd,  ''Both,  or  neither!" 
they  cried  after  them.  **  We  will  slay 
him,  or  die  I  "  answered  the  hunters. 

A  day  had  passed.     A  second  had 
sunk  below  the  snowy  summits.    The 
old  men  had  -  wearied  their  eyes  in 
gazing  from  their  roofs  along  the 
road.     The  boys  had  gone  far  on  the 
hills  that  crested  the  village,  to  meet 
the  hunters — but  no  tidings  of  them. 
Throughout  all  Khounzdkh,  at  every 
fireside,  either  from  interest  or  idle- 
ness, they  were  talking  of  this  ;  but 
above  all,  Seltanetta  was  sad.      At 
every  voice  in  the  courtyard,  at  every 
sound  on  the  staircase,  all  her  blood 
fiew  to  her  face,  and  her  heart  beat 
with  anxiety.      She  wonld  start  np» 
and  run  to  the  window  or  the  door; 
and  then,  disappointed  for  the  twen- 
tieth time,  with  downcast  eyes  would 
return    slowly   to    her    needlework, 
which,  for  the  first  time,  appeared 
tiresome  and  endless.     At  last,  sue* 
ceeding  doubt,  fear  laid  its  icy  hand 
upon  the  maiden*s  heart.     She  de- 
manded of  her  father,  her  brothers, 
the  guests,  whether  the  wounds  given 
by  a  tiger  were  dangerous  ?— was  this 
animal  far  from  the  villages?   And 


pedes  of  highly-tempered  steel,  msnufactnred,  and  much  piized,by  the  Tar- 
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over  and  anon^  having  counted  the 
moments,  she  would  wring  her  hands^ 
and  cry,  «*  They  have  perished  I  *'  and 
silently  bowed  her  head  on  her  agi- 
tated breast,  while  large  tears  flowed 
down  her  fair  face. 

On  the  third  day,  it  was  clear  that 
the  tears  of  all  were  not  idle.  The 
Ouzdeo,  Ammaldt's  companion  to  the 
chase,  crawled  with  difficnlty,  alone, 
into  KhuuDzakh.  His  coat  was  torn 
by  the  cIhws  of  some  wild  beast ;  he 
himself  was  as  pale  as  death  from  ex- 
haustion, hunger,  and  fatigue.  Young 
and  old  surrounded  him  with  eager 
curiosity  ;  and  having  refreshed  him- 
self with  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  piece  of 
tchourek*  he  related  as  follows: — 
*'  On  tho  same  day  that  we  left  this 
place,  we  found  the  track  of  tho 
tiger.  We  discovered  him  asleep 
aiuung  tho  thick  hazels — may  Allan 
keep  me  from  them !  Drawing  lots,  it 
fell  to  my  chance  to  fire:  I  crept 
?"ntly  up,  and  aiming  well,  I  fired — 
but  for  my  sorrow,  the  beast  was 
sleeping  with  his  face  covered  by  his 
paw  ;  and  the  ball,  piercing  the  paw, 
hit  him  in  the  neck.  Aroused  by  the 
report  and  by  the  pain,  the  tiger  gave 
a  roar,  and  with  a  couple  of  bounds, 
dashed  at  me  before  1  had  time  to 
draw  my  dagger :  with  one  leap,  he 
hurled  me  on  the  ground,  trodo  on  me 
with  his  hind  feet,  and  I  only  know- 
that  at  this  moment  there  resounded  a 
cry,  and  the  shot  of  Ammahlt,  and 
afterwards  a  deafening  and  tremen- 
dous roar.  Crushed  by  the  weight,  I 
lost  sense  and  memory,  and  how  long 
I  lay  In  this  fainting  fit,  I  know  not. 

**  When  I  opened  my  eyes  all  was 
still  around  me;  a  small  rain  was 
falling  from  a  thick  mist  ....  was 
it  evening  or  morning?  My  gun, 
covered  with  rust,  lay  beside  me, 
A  mm  aide's  not  far  off,  broken  in  two ; 
hen?  and  there  the  s»onrswere  stained 
with  blood  .  .  .  but  whose?  The  ti- 
ger's or  Ammalai's?  How  can  I  tell? 
Broken  twigs  lay  around  ....  the 
brute  must  have  broken  them  in  his 
mad  boundings.  I  called  on  my  com- 
rade as  loudly  as  I  could.  No  answer. 
I  sat  down,  and  shouted  again  .  .  . 
but  in  vain.  Neither  animal  nor  bird 
passed  by.  Many  times  did  I  endea- 
vour to  find  traces  of  Ammaldt,  either 
to  discover  him  alive,  or  to  die  upon 


[April, 

his  corpse — ^that  I  might  avenge  on 
the  beast  the  death  of  the  brave  man ; 
but  I  had  no  strength.     I  wept  bit- 
terly: why  have  I  perished  both  ia 
life  and  honour!     I   determined  ta 
await  the  hour  of  death  In  the  wilder- 
ness;   but    hunger    conquered    me. 
Alas !   thought  1,  let  me  carry  to 
Khounzfikh  the  news  that  Ammalat 
has  perished ;    let   me  at  least  die 
among  my  own  people!     Behold  me, 
then ;  I  have  crept  hither  like  a  le^ 
pent.     Brethren,  my  head  is  before 
you :  judge  me  as  Allah  inclines  jour 
hearts.     Sentence  me  to  life;  IviJi 
live,  remembering  your  justice:  con- 
demn me  to  death ;  your  will  be  done! 
I  will  die  innocent,  Allah  is  my  wit- 
ness :  I  did  what  I  could!" 

A  murmur  arose  among  the  people^ 
as  they  listened  to  the  new  cemer. 
Some  excused,  others  condemned, 
though  all  regretted  him.  ''Efery 
one  must  take  care  of  himself,*'  Mid 
some  of  the  accusers  :  *'  who  can  »y 
that  he  did  not  fly  ?  He  has  no  wonnd, 
and,  therefore,  no  proof  .  .  but  tbit 
he  has  abandoned  his  comrade  is  most 
certain."  *'  Not  only  absDdoDcd, 
but  perhaps  betrayed  him,**  said  othen 
— ''they  talked  not  as  friends  to- 
gether !  "  The  Khan's  noukers  irwt 
further:  they  suspected  that  the 
Oozdcn  had  killed  Ammaldt  out  of 
jealousy :  «•  be  looked  too  lovinfflyoo 
the  Khan's  daughter,  but  tho  KhiB'i 
daughter  found  one  far  his  superior 
in  Ammalat." 

Sultan  Akhmet  Khan  Jeaming  whit 
the  people  were  assembling  about  in 
the  street,  rode  up  to  the  crowd. 
"Coward!"  he  cried  with  mingled 
anger  and  contempt  to  the  Ouzd^^ 
"you  are  a  disgrace  to  the  nanwof 
Avar^tz.  Now  every  Tartar  may siy* 
that  we  let  wild  beasts  devour  our 
guests,  and  that  we  know  not  how  to 
dofi-nd  them  !  At  least  we  know  bow 
to  avenge  him  :  you  have  sworn  up* 
the  Koran,  after  the  ancient  ussgeo^ 
Avdr,  never  to  abandon  yonrcomrt^ 
in  distress,  and  if  he  fall,  not  to  retoftt 
home  without  the  skin  of  tho  beast  •  • 
thou  hast  broken  thine  oath  .  .  •  b^ 
We  will  not  break  our  law :  periili  * 
Three  days  shall  be  allowed  thee  to 
prepare  thy  soul ;  but  then— if  Afl»- 
malat  be  not  found,  thou  shalt  b* 
cast  from  tho  rock.     You  shall  to- 


"  Tchourek/'  a  kind  of  bread. 
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Ui  haad  with  jroar  own  !'*  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Chriitian 

I9  turning  to  hia  nutikers,  mona8ter7«  a  lonely  monument  of  the 

a  cap  over  his  eyes  aud  di-  forgotten    faith    of  the   aborigines, 

is  horse  towards  his  home.  Tiie  hand  of  time,  as  if  in  veneration, 

Mintaineers  rushed  in  diifer-  has  not  touched  the  church  itself,  and 

dons  from   Khounzdkh,  to  even  the  fanaticism  of  the  people  has 

*  at  least  the  remains  of  the  spared  the  sanctuary  of  their  ances** 

Niinaki.     Among  the  moun-  tors.     It  stood  entire  amid  the  rniucd 

;  is  considered  a  sacred  duty  cells  and  falling  wall.     The  dome« 

rith  honour  their  kinsmen  with  its  high  pointed  roof  of  stone, 

■ades,  and  they  will  some-  was  already  darkemd  by  the  breath 

B  the  heroes  of  ilomer,  rush  of  ages :  ivy  covered  with  its  tendrils 

lickest  of  the  battle,  to  drag  the  narrow  windows,  and  trees  were 

hands  of  the  Russians  the  growing  in  the  crevices  of  the  stones. 

.  companion,  and  will  fall  in  Within,  soft  moss  spread  its  verdant 

and  the  corpse  rather  than  carpet^  and  in  the  sultriness  a  moist 

U  freshness  breallied  there>  nourisiied  by 

ifortunate  Ouzdcn  was  con-  a  fountain,  which,  having  pierced  the 

the  stable  of  the  Khan  ;  a  wall*  fell  tinkling  behind  the  stone 

qnently  used  as  a  prison,  altar,  and,  dividing  into  silver  ever- 

Ic^ discussing  what  had  hap-  murnmriug   threads  of  pure  water, 

iparated  sadly,  but  without  filtered  among  the  pavement- stones, 

ng»  for  the  sentence  of  the  and  crept  meandering  away.     A  soli- 

s  in  accordance  with  their  tary  ray  slanting  through  the  window, 

flitted  over  the  trembling  verdure, 

Blancholy  news  soon  reached  and  smiled  on  the  gloomy  wall,  like  a 

I,  and  though  they  tried  to  child  on  its  grandame^s  knee.  Thither 

it  struck  terribly  a  maiden  Seltanetta  directed  her  steps:  there 

d  so  deeply.     Nevertheless,  she  rested  from  the  looks  which  so 

to  their  expectation,  she  ap-  tormented   her :    all  around   was  so 

unquil;  she  4ieithpr  wept  nor  still,  so  soft,  so  happy;  and  all  ang- 

sd,  but  she  smiled  no  more,  mented  but  the  more  her  sadness :  the 

sd  not  a  word.     Her  mother  light  trembling  on  the  wall,  the  twit- 

her  ;  she  heard  Iter  not.     A  tering  of  the  swallows,  the  murmur 

n  her  father's  pipe  burned  of  the  fountain,  melted  into  tears  the 

;  the  saw  it  not.     The  cold  load  that  weighed  upon  her  breast, 

r  upon  her  bosom ;  she  felt  and  her  sorrow  dissolved  into  lamen- 

yi  her  feelings  seemed  to  re-  tation :  Sekina  went  to  pluck  the  pears 

wr  iieart  to  torture  her ;  but  which  grew  in  abundance  round  the 

t  was  hidden  from  the  view,  church  ;  and  Seltanetta  could  freely 

ng  was  reflected  in  her  proud  yield  to  nature. 

The  Khan's  daughter  was  But  sudden,  raising  her  head,  she 

r  with  the  girl :  it  was  easy  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  I 

ich  would  yield  first.  before  her  stood  a  well-made  Avar^tz, 

b  teeret  struggle  seemed  to  stained  with  blood  and  mire.    **  Does 

iteaaetta :  she  longed  to  fly  not  your  heart,  do  not  your  eyes,  O 

tight  of  man,  and  give  the  Seltanetta,  recognize  your  favourite?" 

bar  sorrow.     '<0  heaven  P*  No,  but  with  a  second  glance  she  knew 

ptat ;  ^*  having  lost  him,  may  Ammal^t ;  and  forgetting  all  but  her 

ip  for  him  ?  All  gaze  on  me,  joy,  she  threw  herself  on  his  neck, 

■e  and  watch  my  every  tear,  embraced  it  with  her  arms,  and  long, 

aport  for  their  malignant  long,  gazed  fixedly  on  the  much-loved 

The   sorrows    of   others  fsce ;  and  the  fire  of  confidence,  the 

MB,  Sekina,"  slie  stdded,  to  fire  of  ecstasy,  glimmered  through  the 

I  ^  let  us  go  and  walk  on  still  falling  tears.      Could  then  the 

of  tlio  Ouz6n.*'  impassioned  AmmaUt  contain  his  rap- 

i  dittaneo  of  thtBe  ag6icha*  ture?     He  clung  like  a  bee  to  the 

mmuikbf  towards  the  west,  rosy  lips  of  Seltanetta ;  he  had  beard 


idM^**  seven  veitlai  a  nessore  for  riding— for  the  pedestrian,  the  ag&tclia  Is 
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enough  for  Ms  happlneu;  he  was 
now  at  the  sammit  of  bliss ;  the  lovers 
had  not  yet  said  a  word  of  their  love, 
but  they  already  understood  each 
other.  '*  And  doat  thou  then»  angel/* 
added  Ammaldty  when  Seltanetta, 
ashamed  of  the  kiss«  withdrew  from 
his  embrace :  ''  dost  thou  loTe  mo  ?" 

'<  Allah  protect  me!**  replied  the 
innocent  girl*  lowering  her  eyelashes* 
but  not  her  eyes  :  *'  Lo?e !  that  is  a 
terrible  word.  Last  year,  going  into 
the  street,  I  saw  them  pelting  a  girl 
with  stones :  terrified  I  rushed  home, 
but  nowhere  could  I  hide  myself: 
the  bloody  image  of  the  sinner  was 
every  where  before  me,  and  her  groan 
yet  rings  unceasingly  in  my  ears. 
When  I  asked  why  they  had  so  in* 
humanly  put  to  death  that  unhappy 
creatnre»  they  answered^  that  she 
lo?ed  a  certain  youth !  *' 

"  No>  dearest,  it  was  not  because 
she  loved  one»  but  that  she  loved  not 
one  alone — because  she  betrayed  some 
one,  it  may  be,  that  they  killed  her." 

**  What  means  *  betrayed,*  Amma- 
lat  ?  I  understand  it  not.*' 

'^  Oh,  God  grant  that  you  may  never 
learn  what  it  is  to  betray  ;  that  you 
may  never  forget  me  for  another  T' 

*'  Ah»  Ammal&t^  within  those  four 
days  I  have  learned  how  bitter  to  me 
was  separation!  For  a  long  time  I 
have  not  seen  my  brothers  Noutfal 
and  Sourkha,  and  I  meet  them  with 
pleasure ;  but  without  them  I  do  not 
grieve  :  without  you  I  wish  not  to 
Uve !  •* 

<<  For  thee  I  am  ready  to  die,  my 
morning- star:  to  thee  I  give  my  soul 
—not  only  life,  my  beloved ! '' 

The  sound  of  footsteps  interrupted 
the  lovers*  talk :  it  was  Seltanetta's 
attendant.  All  three  went  to  congra- 
tulate the  Khan,  who  was  consoled^ 
and  unafiVctedly  delighted. 

Ammalat  related  in  a  few  words 
how  the  affair  had  occurred.  **  Hardly 
had  I  remarked  tliat  my  comrade  had 
fallen  when  I  fired  at  the  beast,  flying, 
with  a  ball  which  broke  his  jaw.  The 
monster  with  a  terrific  roar  began  to 
whirl  round,  to  leap,  to  roll,  sometimes 
darting  towards  me,  and  then  again, 
tormented  by  the  agony,  bounding 
aside.  At  this  moment,  striking  him 
with  the  butt  of  my  gun  on  the  skull, 
I  broke  it.  I  pursued  him  a  long  time 
as  soon  as  he  betook  himself  to  flight, 
following  him  by  his  bloody  track: 
the  day  began  to  faiU  and  when  I 


plunged  my  dagger  into  te  fl 
the  fallen  tiger,  dark  night  hm 
upon  the  earth.  Would  I  ei 
was  compelled  to  pass  the  nig 
the  rocks  for  a  bed-chamber,  i 
wolves  and  jackals  for  com| 
The  morning  was  dark  and 
the  clouds  around  my  head 
their  waters  on  me  like  a  riv 
ten  paces  before  my  face  i 
could  be  seen.  Without  a  viei 
sun,  ignorant  of  the  country, 
I  wandered  round  and  round: 
ncss  and  hunger  overwhelm 
A  partridge  which  I  shot  i 
pistol  restored  my  strength  fori 
but  I  could  not  find  my  way  oi 
rocky  grave.  In  the  eveoi 
only  sounds  I  could  hear  « 
murmur  of  water  falling  fnw 
or  the  whistling  of  the  eaglcfl 
as  they  flew  through  the  clon 
at  night  the  audacious  jackali 
three  paces  ofi^,  their  lamentah 
This  morning  the  sun  rose  I 
and  I  myself  arose  more  cbeei 
directed  my  steps  towards  tl 
I  shortly  afterwards  heard  a 
a  shot :  it  was  your  mes 
Overcome  by  heat,  1  went  t 
the  pure  water  of  the  fountaii 
old  mosqne,  and  there  I  me 
netta.  Thanks  be  to  you,  ai 
to  God !  *' 

**  Glory  to  God,  and  ho 
you!*'  exclaimed  the  Sultan, 
cing  him.  **  But  your  coui 
nearly  cost  us  your  life,  and  e 
of  your  comrade.  If  yon 
layed  a  day,  he  would  have  1 
liged  to  dance  the  S^zghinki 
air.  You  have  returned  just 
Djemboula%  a  famous  cavalis 
tie  Kubarda,  has  sent  to  in* 
to  a  foray  against  the  Rm 
would  willingly  buy  beforshi 
glory ;  as  much  as  you  won 
last  battle.  The  time  is  at 
morrow's  sun  must  see  you  n 

This  news  was  by  no  mean 
come  to  Ammalat:  he  dei 
stantly;  answering,  that  he  i 
with  pleasure.  He  felt  snr 
distinguished  reputation  as  a 
would  ensure  him  future  aooc 

But  Seltanetta  turned  pale- 
her  head  like  a  flower,  wheal 
of  this  new  and  more  cruel  m 
Her  look,  as  it  dwelt  upon  i 
showed  painful  apprehension- 
of  prophetic  sorrow. 

''  Allah  I**  she  moumfiilly 


Ammalat  Bth 
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M  fonyty  more  Blaughter.  "  When  the  motmtain  torrents  mn 
I  blood  oease  to  be  shed  io  milky  and  sugar- canet  wave  un  the 
una  ?**  snowy  peaks  1*'  said  the  Khan. 


Chapter  IV. 


beantlful  is  the  rcsonnding 
the  mountaiDs  of  Darial. 
e  a  genie,  borrowing  his 
from    heaves,  he  wrestles 
re.     There  bright  and  shin- 
dy cntiiog  through  the  over* 
r  cliff,  he  gleams  among  the 
here,  blackening  with  rage, 
'8  and  bounds  like  a  wild 
ong  the  imprisoning  cliffs: 
overthrows,  and  rolls  afar 
en  fragments.    On  a  stormy 
en  the  belated  traveller,  en- 
a  his  furry  bourka,  gazing 
round  him,  travels  along  the 
ih  hangs  over  the  torrent  of 
.  is  terror  such  as  only  a  vivid 
on  can  conceive.  With  slow 
rinds  along,  the  raln>torrents 
round  his  feet,  and  tumble 
head  from  the  rocks  which 
>ve  and  threaten  his  destruc- 
iddenly  the  lightning  flashes 
\  eyes — with  horror  he  be- 
,  &  black  cloud  above  him, 
yawning   gulf,  beside  him 
1  before  him  the  roaring  Te- 
one  moment  he  sees  its  wild 
ded  waves  raging  like  infer- 
s  chased  by  the  archangers 
After  them,  with  a  shout  as 
er,  roll  the  huge  stones.    In 
noment,  the  blinding  flash  is 
1  he  is  plunged  once  more  in 
ocean  of  night :  then  bursts 
ler-crash,  jarring  the  foun- 
f  the  rocks,  as  though  a  thou- 
mtains  were  dashed  against 
er«    so    deafeningly  do   the 
(peat  the  bellow  of  the  hea- 
*hen  a  long- protracted  growl, 
isive  oaks  plucked  up  by  their 
'the  crash  of  bursting  rocks, 
dl  of  the  Titans  as  they  were 
leadlong  into  the  abjss;  it 
irith  the  war  of  the  blast,  and 
•wells  to  a  hurricane,  and 
pours  down  in  torrents.  And 
lO  lightning  blinds  him,  and 
sthnnder,  answering  from  afar 
tplinter- crash,  deafens   him. 
ubd^steed  rears,  starts  back* 
lie  rider  utters  a  short  prayer. 
ler  this  how  softly  smiles  the 
— monij  in  whose  light  Terek 


glides,  and  ripples,  and  murmurs  I  The 
clouds,  like  a  torn  veil  whirling  on  the 
breeze,  appear  and  vanish  fitfully 
among  the  icy  peaks.  The  sunbeams 
discover  jagged  profiles  of  the  sum- 
mits on  the  opposing  mountain  wall. 
The  rocks  glitter  freshly  from  the 
rain.  The  mountain- torrents  leap 
through  the  morning  mist ;  and  the 
mists  themselves  creep  winding  through 
the  cliffs,  even  as  the  smoke  from  a 
cottage  chimney,  then  twine  them- 
selves like  a  turban  round  some  an- 
cient tower,  while  T6rek  ripples  on 
among  the  stones,  curling  as  a  tired 
hound  who  seeks  a  resting-place. 

In  the  Caucasus,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, there  are  no  waters  in  which  the 
mountains  can  worthily  reflect  them- 
selves— those  giants  of  creation.  There 
are  no  gentle  rivers,  no  vast  lakes ; 
but  Terek  receives  in  his  stream  the 
tribute  of  a  thousand  streamlets.   Be- 
neath the  further  Caucasus,  where  the 
mountains  melt  into  the  plain,  he  seems 
to  flow  calmly  and  gently,  he  wanders 
on  in  huge  curves,    depositing   the 
pebbles  he  has  brought  down  from  the 
hills.      Further  on,   bending  to  the 
north-west,  the  stream  is  still  strong, 
but  less  noisy,  as  though  wearied  with 
its  fierce  strugglings.       At  length, 
embraced   by   the  narrow  gorge  of 
Cape  Maloi  (Little  Kabardi,)  the  river, 
like  a  good  Moslem,  bending  religi- 
ously   to    the  east,  and    peacefully 
spreading  over  the  hated  shore,  glid- 
ing sometimes  over  beds  of  stone, 
sometimes  over  banks  of  clay,  falls, 
by  Kizlar,  into  the  basin  of  the  Cas- 
pian.    There  alone  does  it  deign  to 
bear  boats  upon  its  waters,  and,  like 
a  labourer,  turn  the  huge  wheels  of 
floating  mills.      On  its  right  bank, 
among  hillocks  and  thickets,  are  scat- 
tered the  villages  (aoule)  of  the  Ka- 
bardioetzes,  a  tribe  which-  we  con- 
found under  one  name  with  the  Tcher- 
kess,  (Circassians,)  who  dwell  beyond 
the  Roubao,  and  with  the  Tchetch- 
enetzes  much  lower  by  the  sea.  These 
villages  on  the  bank  are  peaceful  only 
in  name,  for  in  reality  they  are  the 
haunts  of  brigands,  who  acknowledge 
the  Russian  government  only  as  far 
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as  it  suits  their  interest^  capturing, 
as  Russian  subjects,  from  the  moun« 
taineers,  the  plunder  they  seize  in  the 
Russian  frontier.  Enjoying  free  pas- 
sage on  all  siiluSy  they  inform  those  of 
the  same  religion  and  the  same  way 
of  thinking,  of  the  movement  of  our 
troops,  and  the  condition  of  our  for- 
tresses ;  conceal  them  among  them* 
selves  when  they  are  assembling  for 
an  incursion,  buy  their  plunder  at  their 
return,  furnish  them  with  Russian  salt 
and  powder,  and  not  rarely  take  them- 
selves a  part,  secret  or  open,  in  their 
forays.  It  is  cxceediugly  irritating  to 
see,  even  in  full  view  of  these  raoun- 
taineerSf  natit;ns  hostile  to  us  boldly 
swim  over  the  Terek,  two,  three,  or 
live  men  at  a  time,  and  in  broad  day 
set  to  work  to  rob  ;  it  being  useless  to 
pursue  them,  as  their  dress  has  no- 
thing to  distinguish  them  from  the 
frien<l]y  tribes.  On  the  opposite  bank, 
though  apparently  quite  peaceable, 
and  employing  this  as  their  excuse, 
they  full,  when  in  force,  upon  travel- 


Ammdit  Bek,  [April, 

The  left  bank  of  the  T^rek  is  cover- 
ed  with  flourishing  stanitzasf  of  the 
Razaks  of  the  Line,  the  descendant! 
of  the  famous  Zapordjetzes.     Among 
them  is  here  and  there  a  Christian 
village.      These  Kazaks   are  distin- 
guished from  the  mountaineers  only 
by  their  unshaven  heads :  their  tools, 
dress,  harness,  m dinners — all  are  o^  the 
mountains.      They  like   the    almost 
ceaselcas  war  #ith  the  mountaineers ; 
it  is  not  a  battle,  but  a  trial  of  arma^ 
in  which  each  party  desires  to  gain 
glory  by  his  superiority  in  strength, 
valour,  and  address.      Two   Kazaks 
would    not    fear  to  encounter   fuur 
mountain  horsemen,  and  with  equal 
numbers    they  are    invariably    vic- 
tors.    Lastly,  they  speak  the  Tartar 
language;    they  arc  connected  with 
the  mountaineers  by  friendship  and 
alliance,  their  women  being  mutually 
carried  off  into  captivity ;  but  in  the 
field  they  are  inflexible  enemies.    As 
it  is  not  forbidden  to  make  incnrsions 
on  the  mountain  side  of  the  T^rek, 


Icrs,  carry  (•ff'eattle  and  men  when  off    the  brigands  frequently  betake  them- 


their  guard,  slaughter  them  without 
mercy,  or  sell  them  into  slavery  at  a 
distance.  To  say  the  truth,  their  na- 
tural position,  between  two  power- 
ful neighbuurs,  of  necessity  compels 
them  to  have  recourse  to  these  strata- 
gems. Knowing  that  the  Rus&ians 
will  not  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river  to  protect  them  from  the  revenge 
of  the  mountaineers,  ^ho  melt  away 
like  snow  at  the  approach  of  a  strong 
force,  they  easily  and  habitually,  as 
well  as  from  inevitable  circumstances, 
ally  themselves  to  people  of  their  own 
blood,  while  they  affect  to  pay  defer- 
ence to  the  Russians,  whom  they  fear. 
Indeed,  there  exists  among  them 
certain  persons  really  devoted  to  the 
Russians,  but  the  greater  number  will 
betray  even  their  own  countrymen  for 
a  bribe.  In  general,  the  morality  of 
these  peaceful  allies  of  ours  is  com* 
pletely  corrupted ;  they  have  lost  the 
courage  of  an  independent  people,  and 
have  acquired  all  the  vices  of  half- 
civilization.  Among  them  an  oath  is 
a  jest ;  treachery,  their  glory ;  even 
hospitality,  a  trade.  Each  of  them  is 
ready  to  engage  himself  to  the  Rus- 
sUns  in  the  morning,  as  a  kounak,* 
and  at  night  to  guide  a  brigand  to  rob 
his  new  friend. 


selves  thither  by  swimming  the  rifa> 
for  the  chase  of  various  kinds  of  gams. 
The  mountain  brigands,  in  their  turOf 
frequently  swim  over  the  Terek  it 
night,  or  cross  it  on  bourdouchs,  (skin 
blown  up,)  hide  themselves  in  tbi 
reeds,  or  under  a  pnjection  of  tbe 
bank,  thence  gliding  through  the 
thickets  to  the  road,  to  carry  off  tn 
unsuspecting  traveller,  or  to  seize  a 
woman,  as  she  is  raking  the  hay.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  they  will  pus 
a  day  or  two  in  the  vineyards  by  the 
village,  awaiting  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  fall  upon  it  unexpectedly; 
and  hence  the  Kazak  of  the  Line  never 
stirs  over  his  threshold  without  bis 
dagger,  nor  goes  into  the  field  witboot 
his  gun  at  his  back :  he  ploughs  and 
sows  completely  armed. 

For  some  time  past,  the  mountalB- 
eers  had  fallen  in  considerable  nu** 
bers  only  on  Christian  villages,  for  in 
the  stanifzas  the  resistance  had  colt 
them  very  dear.     For  the  pluDderio^ 
of  houses,  they  approached  boldly  y^ 
cunningly  the  Russian  frontier,  sv> 
on    such  occasions    they  finequently 
escaped  a  battle.     Tbe  bravest  Ooi- 
d^ns  desire  to  meet  with  these  •affsi'* 
that  they  may  acquire  fame,  whkk 
they  valae  even  more  than  plunder- 


•  Friend. 


t  Villages  of  Kaiiks. 


1343.]  Ammalat  JBek. 

In  the  antnnn  of  the  jear  1819»  the 
Kabardioetzes    and    Tchetcheneizes* 
toGonraged  by  the  absence  of  the 
commaDder- in-chief,  awembled  to  the 
Bumber  of  1500  men  to  make  an  at- 
tack upon  one  of  the  villages  beyond 
the  Terek,  to  seize  if,  carry  off  pri- 
soners, and  take  the  droves  of  burses. 
The  leader  of  the  Kabardinetzes  was 
the    Prince    (Kniazek)    Djemboiiiat. 
Ammalat  Bek,  who  had  arrived  with 
a  letter  from  Sultan  Akhmot  Khan, 
wu  received  with  delight.     They  did 
■oty  indeed,  aasign  him  the  command 
of  any  division ;  but  this  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  with  them  there 
is  DO  order  of  battle  or  gradatinn  of 
commaiid ;  an  active  horse  and  indi- 
vidaal  courage  secures  the  most  dis- 
tingniibed  place  in  action.     At  firj>t 
they  deliberate  how  best  to  begin  the 
ittack — how  to  repel  the  enemy ;  but 
ifterwards  they  pay  no  attention  to 
Hao  or  order,  and  chance  decides  the 
if  Air.      Having  sent  messengers  to 
■■mon  the  neighbouring  Ouzdens, 
DjsoiboulAt  fixed  on  a  place  of  avsem- 
kUn^;  and  immediately,  on  a  bignal 
af  reed  on,  from  every  height  spread 
the  ery,  **  Gharai,  gharai !  **  (alarm,) 
ud  10  one  hour  the  Tchetchenetzes 
And  Kabardinetzes  were  assembling 
foil  all  sides.     To  avoid  treason,  no 
one  but  the  leader  knew  where  the 
ttigfat-eamp  was  to  be,  from  which 
thif  were  to  cross  the  river.     They 
^•re  divided  into  small  bands,  and 
^ife  lo  go  by  almost  invisible  paths 
t«  the  peaceful  village,  where  they 
"^VN  to  conceal  themselves  till  night. 
^f  twilight,  all  the  divisions  were  al- 
Waiy  mastered.      As  they  arrived, 
*hty  were  received  by  their  conntry- 
^efl  with  frank  embraces ;  but  Djcm- 
^^oaJtt,  not  trusting  to  this,  guarded 
^^  village  with  sentinels,  and  pro- 
^Isimed  to  the  inhabitants,  that  who- 
^>>r  attempted  to  desert  to  the  Rus- 
^biB  sfaonid  be  cut  in  pieces.     The 
^letter  part  of  the  Ouzdens  took  up 
^hiir  qaarten  in  the  t^^klas  of  their 
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did  he  feel  his  separation.  The  sound 
of  an  instrument,  the  mountain  bala- 
laika, (kanous,)  accompanying  a  &low 
air,  recAlled  him  from  his  reverie ;  and 
a  Kabardinetz  sung  an  ancient  song. 

"  On  Kazbek  the  clouds  are  meeting, 
Like  the  mountnin  eagle^flock ; 
Up  to  them,  along  the  rock, 
Daoh  the  wild  Ouzil^ns  retreating; 
Onward  fa.^ter,  faster  fleeting, 
Routed  by  the  Rufsian  hrood, 
Foameth  all  their  track  with  blood. 

"  Fast  behind  the  regiments  yelling, 
Lance  and  bayonet  racing  hot, 
And  the  seed  of  death  their  shot. 
On  the  mail  the  sabre  knellinL', 
Gallop,  steed!  for  far  thy  dwelling — 
See  I  they  fall — but  distant  still 
Is  the  forest  of  the  hill ! 

''  Russian  shot  our  hearts  is  rending. 
Falls  the  MooMah  on  his  knre, 
To  the  Lord  of  Light  how*  he. 
To  the  Prophet  he  ih  bending ; 
Like  a  shaft  his  prayer  ascending. 
Upward  flies  to  Allah's  throne — 
il-Alhih  !   O  save  thine  own  ! 

"  Ah,  despair  I — What  crash  like  thundcrl 
Lo  I  a  sign  frum  heaven  above  ! 
Lo  !   the  forest  seems  to  move, 
Crashes,  murmurs,  bursts  asunder  ! 
Lower,  nearer,  wondtr!  wonder! 
iSafe  once  more  the  Moslem  !)old 
In  their  forest  mountain-hold  !  '* 


t< 


So  it  was  in  old  timrf>,*'  said 
DJcmboutat,  with  a  smile,  '•  when  our 
old  men  tiusted  niorc  to  pra^'er,  and 
God  oftener  listened  to  them  ;  but 
now,  my  friends,  there  is  a  better 
hope — your  valour  1  Ou?*  omens  are 
in  the  scabbards  of  our  shod^ihkas, 
(^«abres,)  and  wo  mu«t  show  that  we 
are  not  ashamed  of  them.  Harkye, 
AmmaLit,"  he  continued,  twisting  his 
mustache,  **  1  will  not  conceal  from 
you  that  the  affair  may  be  warm.  I 
nave  just  heard  that  Colonel  K- 


has  collected  his  division ;  but  where 
he  is,  or  how  many  troops  he  has,  no- 
body knows/' 
^  -, "  The  more  Russians  there  are  the 

^mikt  or  relations;  but  Djemboul^t    better,"    replied    Ammalat,   quietly; 

^id  AmmalAt,  with  the  best  of  the     «*the  fewer  mistakes  will  bo  made." 


^valien,  slept  in  the  open  air  round 
^  in,  when  they  had  refreshed  their 
Jided  borsfs.  Djembouldt,  wrapped 
1^  hb  bo6rka,  was  considering,  with 
^Mtd  armtf  the  plan  of  the  expedi- 
tion; but  ihe  thoughts  of  Ammaldt 
Were  far  from  the  battle-field :  they 
^we  flying  etgle- winged,  to  the  moun- 
Unu  of  At&o  And  bitterly,  bitterly 


"  And  the  heavier  will  be  the 
plunder.*' 

*<  I  care  not  for  that.  I  seek  re- 
venge and  glory." 

*'  Glory  is  a  good  bird,  when  the 
lays  a  golden  egg ;  but  he  that  returns 
with  his  toroks  (straps  behind  the 
saddle)  empty,  is  ashamed  to  appear 
before  his  wife.     Winter  is  near,  and 
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we  must  provide  our  households  at  the 
expense  of  the  Rnssian8«  that  we  maj 
feast  our  friends  and  allies.  Choose 
your  station,  Ammalat  Bek.  Do  you 
prefer  to  advance  in  front  to  carry  oiF 
the  flocks,  or  will  you  remain  with  me 
in  the  rear  ?  I  and  the  Abreks  will 
march  at  a  foot*s  pace  to  restrain  the 
pursuers." 

*'  That  is  what  I  also  intend.  I 
will  be  where  the  greatest  peril  is. 
But  what  are  the  Abreks,  Djembou« 
lat?" 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  explain.  You 
sometimes  see  several  of  our  boldest 
cavaliers  take  an  oath,  binding  them 
for  two  or  three  years,  or  as  long  as 
they  like,  never  to  mingle  in  games 
or  gayeties,  never  to  spare  their  lives 
in  battle,  to  give  no  quarter,  never 
to  pardon  the  least  offence  in  a  bro- 
ther or  a  friend,  to  seize  the  goods  of 
others  without  fear  or  scruple — in  a 
word,  to  be  the  foes  of  all  mankind, 
strangers  in  their  family,  men  whom 
any  person  may  slay  if  he  can  ;  in  the 
village  they  are  dangerous  neighbours^ 
and  in  meeting  them  you  must  keep 
your  hand  on  the  trigger ;  but  in  war 
one  can  trust  them."  * 

"  For  what  motive,  or  reason,  can 
the  Ouzddos  make  such  an  engage- 
ment?'* 

**  Some  simply  to  show  their  cou- 
rage, others  from  poverty,  a  third 
class  from  some  misfortune.  See,  for 
instance,  yonder  tall  Kabardinetz ; 
he  has  sworn  to  bo  an  Abrek  for  five 
years,  since  his  mistress  died  of  the 
small-pox.  Since  that  year  it  would 
be  as  well  to  make  acquaintance  with 
a  tiger  as  with  him.  He  has  already 
been  wounded  three  times  for  blood- 
vengeance  ;  but  he  cares  not  for  that." 
**  Strange  custom  1  How  will  he 
return  from  the  life  of  an  Abrek  to  a 
peaceable  existence?*' 

"What  is  there  strange  in  this? 
The  past  glides  from  him  as  water 
from  the  wild- duck.  His  neighbours 
will  be  delighted  when  he  has  finish- 
ed his  term  of  brigandage.  And 
he,  after  putting  off  Abretchestva 
(Abrekism)  as  a  serpent  sheds  his 
skin,  will  become  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
Among  us,  none  but  the  avenger  of 
blood  remembers  yesterday.  But  the 
night  is  darkening.     The  mists  are 
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•preafiogr  OTer  Terelc    It  b  time  for 
the  work.** 

Djemboulat  whistled,  and  his  vlustls 
was  repeated  to  all  the  outposts  of  tbe 
camp.     Iq  a  moment  the  whole  band 
was    assembled.       Several    Ooidloi 
joined  from  the  Deighbooring  friendlj 
villages.     After  a  short  discussion  m 
to  the  passage  of  the  river,  the  btad 
moved  in  silence  to  the  bank.    Ami- 
Idt  Bek  could  not  but  admire  tbe  itiii- 
nesSf  not  only  of  the  riders,  but  of 
their  horses ;  not  one  of  them  neigbed 
or  snortedy  and  they  seemed  to  pUce 
their  feet  on  the  ground  with  caDtios. 
They  marched  like  a  voicekM  cloud, 
and  soon  they  reached  the  bask  of 
T^rek,  whichy  making  a  wiadisf  at 
this  spot,  formed  a  promontorjf  isd 
from  it  to  the  opposite  shore,  extesd- 
ed  a  pebbly  shoal.     The  water  om 
this  bank  was  shallow  and  fordable; 
nevertheless,  a  part  of  the  detaehmeDt 
left  the  shore  higher  np,  in  order  to 
swim  past  the  Kazaks,  and,  divertiiif 
their  attention  from  the  prineipil  pai- 
sage,  to  cover  the  fording  party.  TImb 
who  had  confidence  in  their  borMi 
leaped  unhesitatingly  from  the  baokf 
while  others  tied  to  each  fore-foot  of 
their  steeds  a  pair  of  small  skms,  is- 
flated  with  air  like  bladders :  the  eir- 
rent  bore  them  on,  and  each  Unded 
wherever  he  found  a  convenient  spot 
The  impenetrable  veil  of  mist  coa- 
cealed  all  these  movements.     It  not 
be   remarked,  that  along  the  wboio 
line  of  the  river  is  a  chain  of  msysb 
(watch-towers)  and  a  cordon  of  fee- 
tinels :    on  all  the  hills  and  elevated 
spots  are  placed  look-outs.     On  pall- 
ing before  them  in  the  daytime,  may 
be  seen  on  each  hillock  a  polet  ttr- 
mounted  with  a  small  barrel.    Thbii 
filled   with  pitch  and  straw,  and  ii 
ready  to  be  lighted  on  the  first  alam. 
To  this  pole  is  generally  tied  a  Ka* 
zak*s  horse,  and  by  his  aide  a  sentiBaL 
In  the  night,  these  aentineb  are  doib* 
led :  but  in  spite  of  the  precautkWi 
the  Tcherk^ss,  concealed  by  the  hit 
and  clothed  in  their  bourka,  sooietiw* 
pass  through  the  line  in  small  bodie^ 
as  water  glides  through  a  sieve.  Tbi 
same  thing  happened  on  this  occa- 
sion :  perfectly  acquainted  with  tbe 
country,  the  Belads,  (guides)  peace- 
able Tcherkess,  led  each  party,  and 


*  This  is  exactly  the  Berserkir  of  the  ancient  Northmen.     Example!  of  tUi  bmlk 
coorage  are  not  rare  among  the  Asiatics. 
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dl  dltnce  avoided  the  hil- 
two  pUees  only  had  the 
>  break  through  the  line  of 
which  might  have  betray- 
aolTed  to  kill  the  sentinels. 
te  picket,  Djemboulat  pro- 
iseif»  and  he  ordered  an- 
to  creep  op  the  bank,  pass 
le  rear  of  the  picket,  count 
and  then  to  strike  fire  with 
ileel  scYeral  times.     It  was 
ine.    Just  lifting  his  head 
edge  of  the  bank,  Djem- 
a  Kazak  slumbering  with 
In  his  hand,  and  holding  his 
le  bridle.     As  soon  as  the 
rack  his  ear,  the  sentinel 
id  turned  an  anxious  look 
T*     Fearing  that  the  sen* 
>t  remark  him,  Djemboulat 
lU  cap,  and  again  crouched 
jid  the  bank.     "  Accursed 
ud  the  Don^tz ;  **  for  this 
L  eamival.     They  squatter 
the  witches  of  Kieff."     At 
Dt,  the  sparks  appeared  on 
te  side,  and  drew  his  atten- 
'is  the  wolves,"  thought  he : 
M  their  eyes  glitter  brightly l" 
parks  reappearing,  ho  was 
remembering  stories   that 
lehenetzes    sometimes    use 
of  signal  to  regulate   the 
a    of   their    march.     This 
r  suspense  and  irresolution 
oment  of  his  destruction ;  a 
directed  by  a  strong  arm, 
brough  the  air,  and  the  Ka- 
Bzed,  fell  without  a  groan  to 
His  comrade  was  sabred 
lepi  and  the  pole  with  the 
om  down,  and  was  thrown 
iver.     All  then  rapidly  as- 
t  the  given  signal,  and  dash* 
oment  on  the  village  which 
letermined  to  attack.     The 
■accessfully,  that  is,  quite 
idly»  struck.      Such  of  the 
i«  had  time  to  arm,   were 
er  a  desperate  resistance : 
%  hid   themselves    or    fled, 
le  plunder,  a  number  of  men 
va  was  the  reward  of  their 
The  Kabardiaetzes  broke 
lOiiseSj  carrying  oflf  all  that 
▼alnable,  indeed  every  thing 


that  came  to  hand :  but  they  did  do^ 
set  fire  to  the  houseSf  nor  did  they 
tread  down  the  corn,  nor  break  the 
vines :  "  Why  touch  the  gift  of  God, 
and  the  labour  of  man  ?"  said  they ; 
and  this  rule  of  a  mountain  robber, 
who  shrinks  at  no  crime,  is  a  virtue 
which    the   most    civilized    nations 
might  envy.      In  an  hour,  all  was 
over  for  the  inhabitants,  but  not  for 
the  brigands.  The  alarm  spread  along 
the  line,  and  the  may^ks  soon  began 
to  glimmer  through  the  fog  like  the 
stars  of  morning,  while  the  call  to 
arms  resounded  in  every  direction. 
In  this  interval,  a  party  of  the  more 
experienced  among  the  brigands  had 
gone  round  the  troop  of  horses  which 
was  grazing  far  in  the  steppe.     The 
herdsman  was  seized ;  and  with  cries, 
and  firing  their  guns^  they  charged  at 
the  horses  from  the  land  side.     The 
animals  started,  threw  mane  and  tail 
into  the  air,  and  dashed  headlong  on 
the  track  of  a  Tcherkess  mounted  on 
a  superb  steed,  who  had  remained  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  to  guide  the 
frightened  herd.     Liko  a  skilful  pilot, 
well  acquainted,  even  in  a  fog,  with 
all  the  dangers  of  the  desert  sea,  the 
Tcherkess  flew  on  before  the  horses, 
wound  his  way  among  the  posts,  and 
at  last,  having  chosen  a  spot  where 
the  bank  was  most  precipitous,  leaped 
headlong  into  the  Terek.     The  whole 
herd  followed  him  :  nothing  could  be 
seen  but  the  foam  that  flew  into  the 
air.       Daybreak  appeared;   the  fog 
began  to  separate,  and  discovered  a 
picture  at  once  magnificent  and  terri- 
ble.    The  principal  band  of  forayers 
dragged  the  prisoners  after  it — £ome 
were  at  the  stirrup,  others  behind  the 
saddle^  with  their  arms  tied  at  their 
backs.     Tears,  and  groans,  and  cries 
of  despair  were  stifled  by  the  threats 
and  frantic  cries  of  joy  of  the  victors. 
Loaded    with  plunder^  impeded    by 
the  flocks  and  horned  cattle»  they 
advanced  slowly  towards  the  Terek. 
The  princes   and  best  cavaliers^  in 
mail-coats  and  casques  glittering  like 
water,  galloped  round  the  dense  mass, 
as  lightning    flashes    round  a  livid 
cloud.     In  the  distance,  were  gallop- 
ing up  from  every  point  the  Kazaks  of 


rartart  and  Circassians  possess  extraordinary  dexterity  in  the  use  of  their 
Upon — the  kiojal,  or  poniard.  These  are  tomelimet  of  great  size  and 
d  when  thrown  hy  a  skilful  band^  will  fly  a  considerable  distajice|  an^  with 
faifite  aecnraey  of  aim. 
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the  Line ;  they  ambushed  behind  the 
shrubs  and  stra§:gling  oak-trees,  and 
soon  began  an  irregular  fire  with  the 
brigands  who  were  sent  a^^ainst  them. 
In  the  meaatirae,  the  foremost  had 
driven  across  the  river  a  portion  of 
the  flocks,  when*a  cloud  of  dust,  and 
the  tramp  of  cavalry,  announced  the 
approaching  storm.  About  six  hun- 
dred mountaineers,  commanded  by 
Djemboulat  and  Ammalat,  turned 
their  horses  to  repulse  the  attack,  and 
give  time  to  the  rest  to  escape  by  the 
river.  Without  order,  but  with  wild 
cries  alid  shouts,  they  dashed  forward 
to  meet  the  Kazalis ;  but  not  a  single 
gun  was  taken  from  its  belt,  not  a 
single  8ha<(hka  glimmered  in  the  air: 
a  Teherkess  waits  till  the  last  moment 
before  he  seizes  his  weapons.  And 
thus,  having  galloped  to  the  distance 
of  twenty  paces,  they  levelled  their 
guns,  fired  at  full  speed,  threw  their 
fire-arms  over  their  backs**  and  drew 


[April, 

might  be  teen  to  turn  over  with  their 
feet  in  the  air,  drowning  their  riden. 
It  was  gad  to  see  how  the  wounded 
elatohed  at  the  tails  and  bridlei  of 
the  horses  of  their  companions,  slok- 
ing  them  without  saving  themeelTes-« 
how  the  exhansted  struggled  agtiait 
the  scarped  bank,    endeavouring  to 
clamber  up,  fell  back,  and  were  borne 
away  and  engulfed   by  the  furiooi 
current.     The  corpses  of  the  iliin 
were  whirled  away,  mingled  withtke 
dying,  and  streaks  of  blood  cnrled 
and  writhed  like  serpents  on  the  foisk 
The  smoke  floated  far  along  theT^rek, 
far  in  the  distance,  and  the  snovj 
peaks  of  Caucasus,  crowned  withmi^t, 
bounded  the  field  of  battle.    Djem- 
boulat and  Ammaldt  Bek  fonght  de* 
sperately — twenty  times  did  theyni'h 
to  the  attack,  twenty  times  were  they 
repulsed  ;  wearied,  but  not  conquered, 
with  a  hundred  brigands  they  swaoi 
the  river,  dismounted,  attached  their 


their  shushkas ;    but  the  Kazaks  of    horses  to  each  other  by  the  bridle, 


the  Line  having  replied  with  a  volley, 
began  to  1\y,  and  the  mountaineers, 
heated  by  the  chase,  fell  into  a  stra- 
tagem which  they  often  employ  them- 
selves. The  Kazaks  had  led  them  up 
to  the  chasseurs  of  the  bravo  forty- 
third  regiment,  who  were  concealed 
at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Suddenly, 
as  if  the  little  sqnares  bad  started  out 
of  the  earth,  the  bayonets  were  level- 
ed, and  the  fire  poured  on  them,  tak- 
ing them  in  flank.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  mountaineers,  dismounting 
from  their  horses,  essayed  to  occupy 
the  underwood,  and  attack  the  Rus- 
sians from  the  rear ;  the  artillery  came 
up,  and  decided  the  afi^air.  The  ex- 
perienced Colonel  Kortsareti',  the 
dread  of  the  Tchetchenetz,  the  man 


and  began  a  warm  fire  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  to  cover  their  lar- 
viving  comrades.  Intent  upon  thii, 
they  remarked,  too  late,  that  the  Ka- 
zaks were  passing  the  river  abofe 
them  ;  with  a  shout  of  joy,  the  Ros- 
sians  leaped  upon  the  bank,  and  ny 
rounded  them  in  a  moment.  Their 
fate  was  inevitable.  "  Well,  Djem- 
boulat,** said  the  Bek  to  the  Kaba^ 
dinetz,  '*  our  lot  is  finished.  Do  yon 
what  you  will ;  but  for  me,  I  viU  *< 
render  myself  a  prisoner  alive.  "Ri 
better  to  die  by  a  ball  than  by  « 
shameful  cordl"  "  Do  you  thiuki 
answered  Djemboulat,  •*  that  my  an* 
were  made  for  a  chain  I  AlUh  keep 
mo  from  such  a  blot:  the  RoisiaDi 
may  take  my  body,  but  not  my  sool. 
Never,  never !  Brethren,  comrades  1 
he  cried  to  the  others ;  *'  fortune  h** 


whose  bravery  they  feared,  and  whose 
honesty    and    disinterestedness   they 

respected,  directed  the  movements  of  betrayed  us,  but  the  steel  will  not. 
the  troops,  and  success  could  not  be  Let  us  sell  our  lives  dearly  to  tB^ 
doubtful.  The  cannon  dispersed  the 
crowds  of  brigands,  and  their  grape 
flew  after  the  flying.  The  defeat  was 
terrible  ;  two  guns,  dashing  at  a  gal- 
lop to  the  promontory,  not  far  from 
which  the  Tcherke:>s  were  throwing 
themselves  into  the  river,  enfiladed 
the  stream ;  with  a  rushing  sound, 
the  shot  flew  over  the  foaming  waves, 
and  at  each  fire  some  of  the  horses 


Giaour.  The  victor  is  not  he  who 
keeps  the  field,  but  he  who  baitl^ 
glory  ;  and  the  glory  is  his  who  ?*•" 
fers  death  to  slavery !  '*  **  I^  ]? 
die,  let  us  die ;  but  let  us  die  gi^ 
ously,"  cried  all,  piercing  with  i^ 
daggers  the  sides  of  their  horsesi  ^ 
the  enemy  might  not  take  tbeoif  *^ 
then  piling  up  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
steeds,  they  lay  down    behind  ^ 


*  The  oriental  nations  cany  their  guns  at  their  backs,  supported  by  a  strap  pa«iof 
aerosi  the  breast. 
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fKftriog  to  meet  the  attack 
and  steel.     Well  aware  of 

Date    resistance   they   were 

tneountery  the  Kazaks  stop- 

oaade  ready  ibr  the  charge. 

:   from  the  opposite    bank 

I  fell  in  the  midst  of  the 

intaineersy  sometimes  a  gre- 

loded,  covering  them  with 

fragments;  but  they  show- 
fusion,  they  started  not,  nor 
and,  after  the  cnstom  of 

iliy,  began  to  sing,  with  a 

ly,  yet  threatening    Toicef 

-aong,  replying  alternately 
•tanza. 
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Death- Song. 

Chorus. 

le  to  as,  death  to  you^ 
la,  AUa.hu ! ! 

Semichorus. 
)  je  maideni,  on  mountaiD  and 

dirge  for  the  sodb  of  the  brave ; 

red  oar  last  bullet,  have  made 

'  last  rally, 

neasas  gives  ai  a  grave. 

soil  pipe  no  more  shall  invite 

to  slamber 

e  thunder  our  lullaby  tings ; 

not  the  maiden's  dark  tresses 

II  camber, 

be  raven  shall  shade  with  his 

«>! 

my  children,  your  father's  stern 

7— 

liall  he  bring  ye  the  Muscovite 
My! 

Second  Sxmichorus. 

4,  O  ye  maidens  ;  your  sisters  in 

radoar, 

■ris,  they  bend  from  the  sky, 

Ml  the  brave   their  sun-glance 

p  and  tender. 

Paradise  bear  him  on  high  ! 

isUcup,  my  brethren,  forget  not 

•  story : 

k  of  the  Free  is  the  noblest  of 

FiasT  Sehichorcs. 

inter  torrent,  and  sullenly  dssh  ! 
ore  b  the  brave  one — the  swift 
itiiiiig-flash  ? 


Soft  star  of  my  soul,  my  mother. 

Sleep,  the  fire  let  ashes  smother ; 
Gsse  no  more,  thine  eyes  are  weary, 

Sit  not  by  the  threshold  stone ; 
Gaze  not  through  the  night-fog  dreary^ 

£at  thine  evening  meal  alone, 
Seek  him  not,  O  mother,  weeping. 

By  the  cliff  and  by  the  ford : 
On  a  bed  of  dust  he's  sleeping.. 

Broken  is  both  heart  and  sword  1 

SacoNo  Samcuoaus. 


**  Mother,  weep  not !  with  thy  love  barning : 

This  heart  of  mine  beats  full  and  ftree. 
And  to  lion-blood  is  turning 

That  soft  milk  1  drew  fVom  thee ; 
And  our  liberty  from  danger  ^ 

Thy  brave  son  has  guarded  well ; 
Battling  with  the  Christian  stranger, 

Call'd  by  Azrael,  he  fell ; 
From  my  blood  fresh  odours  breathing, 

Fadeless  flowers  shall  drink  the  dew ; 
To  my  children  fame  bequeathing. 

Brethren,  and  revenge  to  you  1  " 

Chorus. 

"  Pray,  my  brethren,  ere  we  part ; 

Clutch  the  steel  with  hate  and  wrath  I 
Break  it  in  the  Russian's  heart 

O'er  corses  lies  the  brave  msn's  path  I 
Fame  to  us,  death  to  yoa, 
AUa-ha,  Alla-ha  1  " 

Struck  by  a  certain  involuntary  awe, 
the  Chasseurs  and  Raziks  listened  in 
silence  to  the  stern  sounds  of  this 
song  ;  but  at  last  a  loud  hurrah  *  re- 
sounded from  both  sides.  The  Tcher- 
kess,  with  a  shout,  fired  their  guns 
for  the  last  time,  and  breaking  them 
against  the  stones,  they  threw  them- 
selves, dagger  in  hand,  upon  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Abr6k8,  in  order  that  their 
line  might  not  be  broken,  bound  them- 
selves to  each  other  with  their  girdles, 
and  hurled  themselves  into  the  melee. 
Quarter  was  neither  a^ked  nor  given : 
all  fell  before  the  bayonets  of  the  Rus- 
sians. "  Forward !  follow  me,  Am- 
malat Bck,**  cried  Djemboulat,  with 
fury,  rushing  into  the  combat  which 

was  to  be  his  last "  Forward !  for 

us  death  is  liberty."  But  Ammaldt 
heard  uot  his  call ;  a  blow  from  a 
musket  on  the  back  of  the  head 
stretched  him  on  the  earth,  alreadjr 
sown  with  corpses,  and  covered  with 
blood. 


*  <<  Hurrah''  means  ftrike  in  the  Tarttr  langtiage^ 
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Chapter  V. 
Letter  from  Colonel  Verhoffskt  to  his  Betrothed. 

P/tmi  DerbSnd  to  SmoUnsk, 


October,        1819. 

Two  months how  easy  to  say 

it  1 two  centuries  have  past,  dear- 
est Maria,  while  your  letter  was  creep* 
ing  to  me.  Twice  has  the  moon  made 
her  journey  round  the  earth.  You 
cannot  imagine,  dearest,  how  dreary 
is  this  idle  objectless  life  to  me ;  with 
nothing  to  employ  me — not  even  cor- 
respondence. 1  go  out,  1  meet  the 
Kazak*  with  a  secret  trembling  of 
heart:  with  what  joy,  with  what  ex- 
Stacy  do  I  kiss  the  lines  traced  by  a 
pure  hand,  inspired  by  a  pure  heart — 
yours,  my  Maria!  With  a  greedy 
rapture  my  eyes  devour  the  letter: 
then  I  am  happy — 1  am  wild  with  joy. 
But  hardly  have  I  reclosed  it  when 
unquiet  thoughts  again  begin  to 
haunt  me.  *'  All  this  is  well/*  I 
think ;  "  but  all  this  is  past,  and  I 
desire  to  know  the  present.  Is  she 
well?  Does  she  love  me  yet?  Oh!  will 
the  happy  time  come  soon—soon — 
when  neither  time  nor  distance  can 
divide  us?  \Vhen  the  expression  of 
our  love  will  be  no  longer  chilled  by 
the  cold  medium  of  the  post  I  ^  Pardon, 
pardon,  dearest,  these  black  thoughts 
of  absence.  When  heart  is  with 
heart,  the  lover  trusts  in  all ;  in  sepa- 
ration he  doubts  all.  You  command 
— for  such  to  me  is  your  wish — that  I 
should  dcicribe  my  life  to  you,  day  by 
day,  hour  bv  hoar.  Oh,  what  sad  and 
tiresome  annals  mine  would  be,  were 
I  to  obey  you  I  You  know  well,  trai- 
tressi,  that  I  live  not  without  you.  My 
existence — *tis  but  the  trace  of  a  sha- 
dow on  the  desert  sand.  My  duty 
alone*,  which  wearies  at  least,  if  it 
cannot  amuse  me,  helps  me  to  get  rid 
of  the  time.  Thrown  in  a  climate 
ruinous  to  health,  in  society  which 
stifles  the  soul,  I  cannot  find  among 
my  companions  a  single  person  who 
can  sympathise  with  me.  Nor  do  I 
find  among  the  Asiatics  any  who  can 
understand  my  thoughts.  All  that 
surrounds  me  is  either  so  savage  or 
BO  limited,  that  it  excites  sadness  and 


discontent.  Sooner  will  yes 
fire  by  striking  ice  on  stone,  t 
terest  from  such  an  exisleBoi 
your  wish  to  me  is  sacred ;  aa 
present  yon,  in  brief,  with  i 
week.  It  was  more  varied  thai 
I  have  told  you  in  one  of  sq 
if  I  remember,  that  we  are  n 
from  the  campaign  of  Ako6i 
the  commander-in-chief.  W 
done  our  work ;  Shah  All  K 
fled  into  Per:$ia;  we  have  bi 
number  of  villages,  hay,  tod 
and  we  have  eaten  the  sheep 
rebels,  when  we  were  hungry, 
the  snow  had  driven  the  iu 
from  their  mountiiin-fastnem 
yielded  and  presented  hostages 
tlien  marched  to  the  Fort  ol 
naya,t  Rnd  from  this  stati 
detachment  was  ordered  intfl 
quarters.  Of  this  divbion  ■ 
ment  forms  a  part,  and  our  he 
ters  are  at  Dcrbend.  The  otl 
the  general,  who  was  about  ti 
on  another  campaign  on  tb 
came  to  take  leave  of  uSf  a 
there  was  a  larger  company  th 
to  meet  our  adored  eon 
Alex^i  Petrovitch  came  from 
to  join  us  at  tea.  Who  It 
quainted  with  his  face,  from 
traits?  But  they  cannot  be 
know  Yerrodlofl'  at  all,  who  j 
him  only  by  a  lifeless  image* 
was  there  a  face  gifted  with  i 
bility  of  expression  as  his! 
on  those  features,  chiselled  in  t 
ontline  of  the  antique,  you  a 
luntarily  carried  back  to  the 
Roman  grandeur.  The  poe 
the  riglit,  when  he  said  ofhiE 

**  On  the  KoubAn—fly,  Tartar  fl^ 
The  avenger's  falchion  gleamclJi 
His  breath — the  grapeshot's  iroa 
His  voice — the  thunder  s«emethl 
Around  his  forehead  stem  and  pi 
The  fates  of  war  are  playing  ,  , 
He  looks — and  victory  doth  qiai 
That  gesture  proud  obeying  ! " 

You  should  witness  his  eo< 


*  The  Kasaks  are  employed  k  th^  Huisiao  army  frequently  as  Qooritn, 
I  Stormy. 
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the  hoar  of  battle— you  should  admire 
him  at  a  conference :  at  one  time  over- 
whelming the    Tcherkess  with    the 
flowing  orientalums  of  the  Asiatic,  at 
another  embarrassing  their  artifices 
with  a  single  remark.  In  vain  do  they 
conceal  their  thoughts  in   the  most 
secret  folds  of  their  hearts;  his  eye 
follows  them»  disentangles  and  unrolls 
them  like  worms*  and  guesses  twenty 
jears    beforehand  their    deeds    and 
their  intentions.     Then,  again^  to  see 
him  talking  frankly  and  like  a  friend 
with  bis  brave  soldiers,  or  passing 
with  dignity  round  the  circle  of  the 
tehindbniks*    sent   from  the  capital 
into  Georgia.     It  is  curious  to  ob- 
lene  how  all  those  whose  conscience 
isaotpure,  tremble,  blush,  turn  pale, 
wha  be  fixes  on  them  his  slow  and 
penetrating  glance ;  you  seem  to  see 
tbercNibles  of  past  bribes  gliding  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  guilty  man,  and 
UiTillaniea  come  rushing  on  his  me- 
■orj.   YoQ  see  the  pictures  of  arrest, 
trill,  judgment,  sentence,  and  punish- 
iMit,  hb  imagination  paints,  antici- 
pttiag  the  future.     No  man  knows  so 
tdl  how  to  distinguish  merit  by  a 
ibltltt  glance,  a  single  smile — to  reward 
^llADtry  with  a  word,  coming /r^mi, 
<Bd  going  /o,  the  heart.     God  grant 
Vi  fflany  years  to  serve  with  such  a 
^mander ! 

Bnt  if  it  be  thus  interesting  to  ob- 

'^e  him  on  duty,  how  delightful  to 

^fiociate  with  him  in  society — a  so- 

^y  to  which  every  one  distinguished 

*^  rank,  bravery,  or  intellect,   has 

^^  access:  here  rank  is  forgotten, 

^i^rmality  is  banished ;  every  one  talks 

*iHl  acts  as  be  pleases,  simply  because 

^^^oie  only  who  think  and  act  as  they 

*^Al,  form  the  society.     Alexei  Pe- 

^Ofitch  jokes  with  all  like  a  comrade, 

^  at  the  same  time  teaches  like  a 

^^ber.     As  usual,  during  tea,  one  of 

^^  adjutants  read  aloud ;  it  was  the 

^^i^onot  of  Napoleon's  Campaign  in 

*^ly — that  poem  of  the  Art  of  War, 

^the  commander-in-chief  called  it. 

^l^  company,  of  course,  expressed 

^ir  wonder,  their  admiration,  their 

different  opinions  and  criticisms.  The 


remarks  of  Alexei   Petrovitch  were 
lucid,  and  of  admirable  truth. 

Then  began  our  gymnastic  sports, 
leaping,  running,  leaping  over  the  fire, 
and  trials  of  strength  of  various  kinds. 
The  evening  and  the  view  were  both 
magnificent:  the  camp  was  pitched  on 
the  side  of  Tarki ;  over  it  hangs  the 
fortress  of  Bournaya,  behind  which 
the  sun  was  sinking.  Sheltered  by  a 
cliff  was  the  house  of  the  Shamkhal, 
then  the  town  on  a  steep  declivity, 
surrounded  by  the  camp,  and  to  tho 
east  the  immeasurable  steppe  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  Tartar  Bcks,  Circassian 
Princes,  Razaks  from  the  various 
rivers  of  gigantic  Russia,  hostages 
from  different  mountains,  mingled 
with  the  officers.  Uniforms,  tchou- 
khas,  coats  of  chain- mail,  were  pic- 
turesquely mingled ;  singing  and  mu- 
sic rang  through  the  camp,  and  the 
soldiefs,  with  their  caps  jauntily 
cocked  on  one  side,  were  walking  in 
crowds  at  a  distance.  The  scene  was 
delightful;  it  charmed  by  its  pictu- 
resque variety  and  the  force  and 
freshness  of  military  life.  Captain 
Bekovitch  was  boasting  that  he  could 
strike  off  the  head  of  a  buffalo  with 
one  blow  of  a  kinjal;f  and  two  of 
those  clumsy  animals  were  immedi- 
ately brought.  Bets  were  laid;  all 
wero  disputing  and  doubting.  Tho 
Captain,  with  a  smile,  seized  with  his 
left  hand  a  huge  dagger,  and  in  an  in- 
stant an  immense  head  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  astonished  spectators,  whoso 
surprise  was  instantly  succeeded  by  a 
desire  to  do  the  same :  they  hacked 
and  hewed,  but  all  in  vain.  Many  of 
the  strongest  men  among  the  Russians 
and  Asiatics  made  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  perform  the  feat,  but  to  do 
this  strength  alone  was  not  sufficient. 
*♦  You  are  children — children  !  '*  cried 
the  commander-in-chief:  and  he  rose 
from  table,  calling  for  his  sword — a 
blade  which  never  struck  twice,  ^  lin 
told  us.  An  immense  heavy  sabre  was 
brought  him,  and  Alexei  Pctrovitcli, 
though  confident  in  his  strength,  yet, 
like  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey,  anoint- 
ing the  bow  which  no  one  else  could 


*  Literally,  a  person  possessing  rank,  used  hero  to  signify  an  cwploy^oi  Govcrnmoiit 
••imil  capacity — all  of  whom  possess  some  dcfinitu  piccedence  or  class  (tchin)  in 
>*«itate. 

t  It  it  absurd  to  observe  the  incredulity  of  Europeans  ns  to  the  pofsibility  of  cut- 
% offa  head  with  the  kinjal  :  it  is  necetsary  to  live  only  a  week  in  tho  Ka^l  to  be 
Vute  convinced  of  the  postibility  of  the  feat.     In  a  practised  hand  the  kinjul  is  a  sub- 
iH(qt«  for  the  hatchet,  the  bayonet,  and  tho  sabret 
rUL.  UlU  NO.  CCCXXX.  ^  K 
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bend,  first  felt  the  edge,  waved  the 
weapon  thrice  in  the  air,  and  at  leni^th 
addressed  himself  to  the  feat.  The 
betters  had  hardly  time  to  strike  hands 
when  the  buffalo's  head  bounded  at 
their  feet  on  the  earth.  So  swift  and 
sure  was  the  blow,  that  the  trunk  stood 
for  some  instants  on  its  legs,  and  then 
gently,  softly,  sank  down.  A  cry  of 
astonishment  arose  from  all:  Alexel 
Petiovitcb  quietly  looked  whether  his 
sabre  was  notched — for  the  weapon 
had  cost  him  many  thousands  [of 
roubles  I,  and  presented  it  as  a  keep- 
sake to  Captain  Bekovitch. 

We  were  still  whispering  among 
ourselves  when  there  appeared  before 
the  commander-in-chief  an  officer  of 
the  Kazuks  of  the  Line,  with  a  mes- 
sage from  Colonel  Kortsareff,  who  was 
stationed  on  the  frontier.  When  he 
had  received  the  report,  the  ceunte- 
nanco  of  Alexei  Petrovitch  brighten- 
ened — "  Kortsareff  has  gloriously 
trounced  the  mountaineers  I "  said 
he.  "  These  rascals  havo  made  a 
plundering  expedition  beyond  the  Te- 
rek ;  they  have  passed  far  within  the 
Line,  and  have  plundered  a  village— 
but  they  have  lost  not  only  the  cattle 
they  had  taken,  but  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  their  own  fool-hardiness.'*  Having 
minutely  questioned  Ycsoual  respect- 
ing the  details  of  the  afiair,  he  ordered 
the  prisoners  whom  they  had  taken, 
wounded  or  recovering,  to  be  brought 
before  him.  Five  were  led  into  the 
presence  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

A  cloud  passed  over  his  counte- 
nance as  he  beheld  them ;  his  brow 
contracted,  his  eyes  sparkled.  "Vil- 
liins !  *  said  he  to  the  Ouzdens ;  *'  you 
have  thrice  sworn  not  to  plunder,  and 
thrice  have  you  broken  your  oath. 
What  is  it  that  you  seek?  Lauds? 
Flocks  ?  Meaus  to  defend  the  one  or 
the  other  ?  But  no  !  you  are  willing 
to  atcept  presents  from  the  Russians 
as  allies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guide 
the  Tcherkcss  to  plundeir  our  vilhiges, 
.and  to  plunder  along  with  them. 
Hang  them! "  said  he  sternly  ;  "hang 
them  up  by  their  own  thievish  arkans 
(girdles)  1  Let  them  draw  lots :  the 
fourth  shall  be  spared — let  him  go  and 
tell  his  countrymen  that  I  am  coming 
to  teach  them  to  keep  faith,  and  keep 
the  peace,  as  I  will  havo  it." 

The    Ouzdens    were    conducted 
away. 

There  remained  one  Tartar  bek, 
whom  we  had  not  remarked.     This 


Atnmalai  Bck.  [Apr.l, 

was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  of 


unusual  beauty,  graceful  as  the  Bel* 
▼idero  Apollo.  He  bowed  slightly  to 
tho  commander-in-chief  as  he  ap. 
preached  him,  raised  his  cap,  and 
agaiu  resumed  his  proud  indiffercDt 
expression  ;  unshaken  reeignatioQ  to 
his  fate  was  written  on  his  features. 

The  commander-in-chief  fixed  bii 
stern  eye  upon  his  face,  but  the  ycooj^ 
man  neither  changed  countenance  m 
quivered  an  erclash. 

**  Ammalat  Bek,"  said  Alexei  Pe- 
trovitch,  after  a  pause,  *'  do  yoa  rv- 
member  that  you  are  a  RnssiaA  foh- 
ject  ?  that  the  Russian  laws  ire  abore 
you?" 

"  It  would  have  been  impoesiUeto 
forget  that,"  replied  the  Bek:  "ill 
had  found  in  those  laws  a  protectic'O 
for  my  rights,  I  should  not  now stacd 
before  you  a  prisoner.'* 

"  Ungrateful  boy  ! "  cried  the  com- 
mander-in-chief;  "  your  father— JOB 
yourself,  have  been  the  enemy  of  tbe 
Russians.     Had  it   been  during  the 
Persian  domination  of  your  race,DOt 
even  the  ashes  would  have  remained; 
but  our  Emperor  was  generons,  and 
instead  of  punishing  you  he  giTe  JQ« 
lands.     And  how  did  you  repajhii 
kindness  ?     By  secret  plot  and  open 
revolt !   This  is  not  all :  you  reeeiied 
and  sheltered  in  your  house  a  svoro 
foe  to  Russia;  you  permitted  him, be- 
fore your  eyes,  traitorously  to  slaugh- 
ter a  Russian  officer.     In  spite  of  all 
this,  had  you  brought  me  a  sublrii* 
sivo  head,    I  would   have  pard6ne4 
you,  on  account  of  your  youth  and 
the  customs  of  your  nation.     Bat  joa 
fled  to  the  mountains,  and  with  Solci- 
man  Akhmet  Khan  youcommittedvi^ 
lence  within  the  Russian  bounds ;  yet 
were  beaten,  and  again  you  roakeaa 
incursion  with  Djembou'at.    You  can- 
not but  know  what  fate  awaits  von." 

*'  I  do,**  coldly  answered  Ammalit 
Bek ;  "  I  shall  be  shot." 

*<  No  !  a  bullet  is  too  honourable  a 
death  for  a  brigand,'*  cried  the  an^iy 
general:  "a  cart  with  the  shafts 
turned  up — a  cord  round  your  neck- 
that  is  the  fitting  reward.*' 

**  It  is  all  one  how  a  man  dies,*'  re- 
plied Ammalat,  *<  provided  he  dies 
speedily.  I  ask  one  favour:  do  not 
let  roe  be  tormented  with  a  trial :  that 
is  thrice  death." 

'<  Thou  deservest  a  hundred  de ath^ 
audacious!  but  I  promise  you.  Beit 
Bo:  to-morrow  thou  sbalt  die.    Ai' 
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rt-martial/*  continued  the 
io*chieft  turning  to  his 
fact  16  clear,  the  proof  is 
ijeSy  and  let  all  be  finished 
f,  before  my  departure.'* 
hb  hand,  and  the  con- 
)ner  was  remoyed. 
of  this  fine  young  man 
11.  Every  body  was  whis- 
;  him;  e?ery  body  pity- 
»  more,  that  there  a})pcar- 
s  of  saving  him.  Every 
11  the  necessity  of  punisth- 
ible  treason,  and  the  in- 
Alex^l  Petrovitch  in  mat- 
mblicity :  and,  therefore, 
1  to  intercede  for  the  un- 
Iprit.  The  commander- 
unusually  thoughtful  for 
*r  of  the  evening,  and  the 
ted  early.  I  determined 
)rd  for  him—**  Perhaps," 
I  may  obtain  some  com- 
the  sentence."  I  opened 
curtains  of  the  tent,  and 
ftly  into  the  presence  of 
oritch.     He  was  sitting 

f;  both  arms  on  a  table ; 
ay  a  despatch  for  the 
\ali  finished,  and  which 
Ing  without  any  previous 
:6i  Petrovitch  knew  me  as 
f  the  suite,  and  we  had 
inted  since  the  battle  of 

that  time  he  had  been 
o  me,  and  therefore  my 
t  surprising  to  him.  '<  1 
Evstafii  Ivanovitch,  you 
gn  upon  my  heart  I  In 
.  eome  in  as  if  you  were 
p  to  a  battery,  but  now 
walk  on  tip- toe.  This  is 
ing.     I  am  sure  you  are 

request  about  Ammalat." 
▼e  guessed  it,"  said  I  to 
dvitch,  not  knowing  how 

rn«  then,  and  let  us  talk  it 
replied.  Then,  after  a 
couple  of  minutes,  he  coa- 
ly, •*  I  know  that  a  report 
respecting  me,  that  I  treat 
men  as  a  plaything — their 
^r.  The  most  cruel  ty- 
hidden  their  bloodthirsti- 
a  mask  of  benevolence. 
i  a  reputation  for  cruelty, 
J  feared  not  to  commit 
tiehv;  but  1 — I  have  in- 
clothed  myself  with  this 
leter,  and  purposely  dress- 
<e  In  terror.     1  desire,  and 


it  is  my  duty  to  desire,  that  my  name 
should  protect  our  frontier  more  effec- 
tually than  lines  and  fortresses — that  a 
single  word  of  mine  should  be,  to  the 
Asiatics,  more  certain,  more  inevit- 
able, than  death.  The  European  may 
be  reasoned  with  :  he  is  influenced  by 
conscience,  touched  by  kindness,  at- 
tached by  pardon,  won  by  benefits  | 
but  to  the  Asiatic  all  this  is  an  infal- 
lible proof  of  weakness ;  and  to  him  I 
— even  from  motives  of  philanthropy 
— have  shown  myself  unmitigably 
severe.  A  single  execution  preserves 
a  hundred  Russians  from  destruction, 
and  deters  a  thousand  Mussulmans 
from  treason.  Evstafii  Ivanovitch, 
many  will  not  believe  my  words,  be- 
cause each  conceals  the  cruelty  of  his 
nature,  and  his  secret  revengefulness, 
under  excuses  of  necessity — each  says, 
with  a  pretence  of  feeling,  '  Really  I 
wish  from  my  heart  to  pardon,  but  be 
judges  yourselves — can  I  ?  What, 
after  this,  are  laws — what  is  the  gene- 
ral welfare?  *  All  this  I  never  say ;  in 
my  eyes  no  tear  is  seen  when  I  sign 
a  sentence  of  death:  but  my  heart 
bleeds.'* 

Alexei  Petrovitch  was  touched ;  he 
walked  agitatedly  several  times  up 
and  down  the  tent ;  then  seated  him- 
self, and  continued — *'  Never,  in  spite 
of  all  this|  never  has  it  been  eo  diffi- 
cult to  me  to  punish  as  this  day.  He 
who,  like  me,  has  lived  much  among 
the  Asiatics,  ceases  to  trust  in  Lava- 
ter,  and  places  no  more  confidence  in 
a  handsome  face  than  in  a  letter  of 
recommendation;  but  the  look,  the 
expression,  the  demeanour  of  this 
Ammalat,  have  produced  on  me  an  un- 
usual impression.  I  am  sorry  for 
him." 

'<  A  generous  heart,"  said  I,  "  is  a 
better  oracle  than  reason." 

"  The  heart  of  a  conscientious  man, 
my  dear  fiiend,  ought  to  be  under  the 
command  of  reason.  I  certainly  can 
pardon  Amma1at,butIoi/^Ano  punish 
him.  Daghestan  is  still  filled  with 
the  enemies  of  Russia,  notwithstand- 
ing their  assurances  of  submission; 
even  Tarki  is  ready  to  revolt  at  the 
first  movement  in  the  mountains :  we 
must  rivet  their  chains  by  punishment, 
and  show  the  Tartars  that  no  birth 
can  screen  the  guilty — that  all  are 
equal  in  the  sight  of  the  Russian  law. 
If  I  pardon  Ammalat,  all  his  relations 
will  begin  to  boast  that  Yermoloff  is 
afraid  of  the  Shamkh&l." 


4&2  AmmalaiBek  [April, 

I  remarked,  that  iodulgfcnce  shown     to  take  from  him  not  onlj  the  power 


to  so  extensive  a  clan  would  haye  a 
good  effect  on  the  country — in  parti* 
cular  the  ShamkhaU 

"The  Sharakhal  is  an  Asiatic," 
interrupted  Alex^i  Petrovitch ;  "  he 
would  ho  delighted  that  this  heir  to 
the  Shamkhalat  should  be  sent  to  the 
Elysian  fields.     Besides,  1  care  very 

little  to  guess  or  gratify  the  wishes  of    want  not — that  1  scorn — such  a  life." 
his  kinsmen."  "  You  are  mistaken,  AmmalaC  I 

I  saw  that  the  commander-in-chief    cried;  ''you  are  fully  pardoned :  re- 
began  to  waver,  and  I  urged  him  more     main  what  you  were,  the  master  of 


to  act,  not  only  the  means  of  life,  but 
even  the  privilege  of  telling  his  kio!- 
men  of  his  sad  lot — to  deny  him  not 
only  the  right  to  complaio,  but  eTfo 
the  power  of  murmuring  his  sorrow  to 
the  wind.  And  this  you  call  life!  this 
unceasing  torment  you  boast  of  as  rare 
generosity  !     Tell  the  General  that  I 


pressingly.  **  Let  me  serve  for  three 
years,"  said  I ;  "do  not  give  me  leave 
of  absence  this  year — only  have  mercy 
on  this  young  man.  He  is  young,  and 
Russia  may  find  in  him  a  faithful  ser- 
vant. Generosity  is  never  thrown 
away." 

Alexei  Petrovitch  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  made  many  ungrateful," 
said  he,  "  already ;  but  be  it  so.  I 
pardon  him,  and  not  by  halves — that 
is  not  my  way.  I  thank  you  for  hav- 
ing helped  me  to  be  merciful,  not  to 
say  weak.  Only  remember  my  words : 
You  wish  to  take  him  to  yourself — do 
not  trust  him ;  do  not  warm  a  serpent 
in  your  bosom." 

1  was  so  delighted  with  my  succesSf 
that,  hastily  quitting  the  commander- 
in-chief,  I  ran  to  the  tent  in  which 
Ammalat  Bek  was  confined.  Three 
sentinels  were  guarding  him  ;  a  lan- 
tern was  burning  in  the  midst.  I  en- 
tered ;  the  prisoner  was  lying  wrapped 
up  in  his  bourka,  and  tears  were 
sparkling  on  his  face.  He  did  not 
hear  my  entrance,  so  profoundly  was 
he  buried  in  thought.  To  whom  is  it 
pleasant  to  part  with  life?  I  was 
rejoiced  that  I  brought  comfort  to 
him  at  so  melancholy  a  moment. 

"  AmraalaS"  said  I,  "Allah  is  great, 
and  the  Sardar  is  merciful ;  he  has 
granted  you  your  life ! " 

The  delighted  prisoner  started  up, 
and  endeavoured  to  reply,  but  the 
breath  was  stified  in  his  breast.  Im- 
mediately, however,  a  shade  of  gloom 
covered  his  features.  "  Life  I "  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  I  understand  this  genero- 
sity I  To  consign  a  man  to  a  breath- 
less dungeon^  without  light  or  air — to 
send  him  to  eternal  winter,  to  a  night 
never  illumined  by  a  star — to  bury 
him  alive  in  the  bowels  of  the  earths 


your  actions  and  possessions.  There 
is  your  sword.  The  commaadeMfl- 
chief  is  sure  that  in  future  you  wiU  oo- 
sheatheit  only  for  the  Russians.  I  offer 
you  one  condition ;  come  and  live  with 
me  till  the  report  of  your  actions  bu 
died  away.  You  shall  be  to  me  is  a 
friend,  as  a  brother." 

This  struck  the    Asiatic.     Tein 
shone  in  his  eyes.     "  The  Russians 
have  conquered  me,"  he  said:  "par- 
don me,  colonel,  that  I  thought  ill  of 
all  of  you.     From  henceforth  1  am  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  Russian  Tsar— 
a  faithful  friend  to  the  Russians,  sooL 
and  sword.     My  sword,  mj  swopd!* 
he  cried,  gazing  fixedly  on  bis  costlj^ 
blade ;  "let  these  tears  wash  from  the^ 
the   Russian  blood   and  the  Tartar 
naphtha  I*     W  hen  'and  how  can  I  re- 
ward yon,  with  my  service,  for  liberty 
and  life?" 

I  am  snre,  my  dear  Maria,  that  joq 
will  keep  me,  for  this,  one  of  jonr 
sweetest  kisses.  Ever,  ever,  wbea 
feeling  or  acting  generously,  1  comole 
myself  with  the  thought,  "  My  Maria 
will  praise  me  for  thisl"  Butwheo 
is  this  to  happen,  my  darling  ?  Fats 
is  but  a  stepmother  to  us.  Yotf 
mourning  is  prolonged,  and  the  eon- 
mander-in-cbief  has  decidedly  refused 
me  leave  of  absence ;  nor  am  I  aneb 
displeased,  annoying  as  it  is:  nj 
regiment  is  in  a  bad  ^tate  of  discipline 
—indeed,  as  bad  as  can  be  imagined; 
besides,  I  am  charged  with  the  con- 
struction of  new  barracks  and  the 
colonization  of  a  married  companj* 
If  I  were  absent  for  a  month,  every 
thing  would  go  wrong.  If  I  remain, 
what  a  sacrifice  of  my  heart ! 

Here  we  have  been  at  Derbcnd 
three  days.  Ammaldt  lives  with  me: 
he  is  silent,  sad,  and  savage ;  but  bii 


♦  The  Tartan,  to  preserve  their  weapons,  and  to  produce  a  black  colour  on  'l»fW» 
smoke  the  metal,  and  then  rub  it  with  Dtphtha. 
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Btdngj  nevertheless.  He 
ian  very  well*  and  I  have 
teaching  him  to  read  and 
intelligence  is  unusually 
ime,  I  hope  to  make  him 
aing  Tartar. 

iusion  of  the  Utter  has  no 
our  itory.) 

of  another  letter  from 
rhoffaky  to  his  fiancee^ 
months  after  the  preced* 

From  Derbead  to  Smolensk. 
•urite  Ammaldt,  my  dear- 
ill  soon  be  quite  Russian- 
Tartar  Beks,  in  general, 
Bt  step  of  civilization  con- 
use  of  the  unlawful  wine 
I,  on  the  contrary,  have 
e-educating  the  mind  of 

I  show  him,  I  prove  to 
bad  in  the  customs  of  his 
what  is  good  in  those  of 
lain  to  him  universal  and 
bs.  I  read  with  him,  I 
m  to  write,  and  I  remark 
« that  he  takes  the  deep- 
in  composition.     I  may 

.  that  he  is  passionately 
for  with  him  every  wish, 
9  every  caprice,  is  a  pas- 
ent  and  impatient  passion, 
t  for  a  European  to  ima- 

II  more  difficult  to  under- 
flammability  of  the  unruly, 
nbridled,  passions  of  an 
ti  whom  the  will  alone  has 
childhood,  the  only  limit 
!8*  Our  passions  are  like 
imals;  or,  if  they  are  wild 

are  tamed,  and  taught 
m  the  rope  of  the  *<  con- 
with  a  ring  through  their 
iieir  claws  cut :  in  the  East 
s  as  the  lion  and  the  tiger, 
ions  to  observe,  on  the 
I  of  Ammala^  the  blush 

his  features  are  covered 
;  contradiction ;  the  fire 
he  is  filled  at  any  dispute ; 
IS  he  finds  that  he  is  in  the 
ams  pale,  and  seems  ready 

I  am  in  the  wrong,"  says 
Ion  me :  takhsirumdam 
»t  out  my  fault;)  forget 
roogy  and  that  you  have 


pardoned  me.**  He  has  a  good  heart, 
but  a  heart  always  ready  to  be  set  on 
fire,  either  by  a  ray  of  the  sun  or  by 
a  spark  of  hell.  Nature  has  gifted 
him  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  ren- 
der him  a  man,  as  well  in  his  moral  as 
physical  constitution ;  but  national 
nrejudices,  and  the  want  of  education, 
nave  done  all  that  h  possible  to  dis- 
figure and  to  corrupt  these  natural 
qualities.  His  mind  is  a  mixture  of  all 
sorts  of  inconsistencies,  of  the  most 
absurd  ideas,  and  of  the  soundest 
thoughts:  sometimes  he  seizes  in- 
stantly abstract  propositions  when 
they  are  presented  to  him  in  a  simple 
form,  and  again  he  will  obstinately 
oppose  the  plainest  and  most  evident 
truths :  because  the  former  are  quite 
new  to  him,  and  the  latter  are  obscu- 
red by  previous  prejudices  and  im- 
pressions. I  begin  to  fancy  that  it  is 
easier  to  build  a  new  edifice  than  to 
reconstruct  an  old  one. 

But  how  happens  it  that  Ammalat 
is  melancholy  and  absent  ?  He  makes 
great  progress  in  every  thing  that 
does  not  require  an  attentive  and  con- 
tinuous reflection,  and  a  gradual  de- 
velopment ;  but  when  the  matter  in- 
volves remote  consequences,  his  mind 
resembles  a  short  fire- arm,  which  sends 
its  charge  quickly,  direct,  and  strong- 
ly, but  not  to  auy  distance.  Is  this 
a  defect  of  his  mind  ?  or  is  it  that  his 
attention  is  entirely  occupied  with 
something  else  ?  •  •  .  For  a  man 
of  twenty- three,  however,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  cause.  Sometimes  he 
appears  to  be  listening  attentively  to 
what  I  am  telling  him;  but  when  I 
ask  for  his  answer,  he  seems  all  abroad. 
Sometimes  I  find  the  tears  flowing 
from  his  eyes:  I  address  him — he 
neither  hears  nor  sees  me.  Last  night 
he  was  restless  in  his  sleep,  ahd  I 
heard  the  word  *'  seltan6t — seltan^t/' 
(power,  power,)  frequently  escape 
him.  Is  it  possible  that  the  love  of 
power  can  so  torment  a  young  heart  ? 
No,  no  I  another  passion  agitates, 
troubles  the  soul  of  Ammal&t.  Is  it 
for  me  to  doubt  of  the  symptoms  of 
lovers  divine  disease  ?  He  is  in  love^— 
he  is  passionately  in  love ;  but  with 
whom  ?  Oh,  I  will  know  I  Friendship 
is  as  curious  as  a  woman. 
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*'  It  is  only  by  a  naval  power,**  says 
Gibbon,  **  that  the  reduction  of  Ye- 
men can  be  successfully  attempted  * '—  a 
remark,  by  the  way,  which  more  than 
one  uf  ilio  ancients  had  made  before  him . 
All  the  comparatively  fertile  districts 
in  tiie  south  of  Arabia,  in  fact,  are 
even  more  completely  insulated  by 
the  deserts  and  barren  mountains  of 
the  interior  on  one  side,  than  by  the 
sea  on  the  other — inasmuch  as  easier 
access  would  be  gained  by  an  invader^ 
even  by  the  dangerous  and  difficult 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  than  by  a 
march  through  a  region  whore  the 
means  of  subsistence  do  not  exist,  and 
where  the  Bedoweens,  by  choking  or 
concealing  the  wells,  might  in  a  mo- 
ment cut  off  even  the  scanty  supply 
of  water  which  the  country  affords. 
This  mode  of  passive  resistance  was 
well  understood  and  practised  by  them 
as  early  as  the  time  of  iElius  Gallus, 
the  first  Roman  general  who  con- 
ceived the  hope  of  rifling  the  virgin 
treasures  popularly  believed  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  inaccessible  hoards  of  the 
princes  of  Arabia,  whose  realms  were 
long  looked  upon — perhaps  on  the 
principle  of  omne  ignotum  pro  magni- 
Jico — as  a  sort  of  indefinite  and  mys- 
terious El  Dorado.*  These  golden 
dreams  speedily  vani^^hed  as  the  coun- 
try became  more  extensively  known  : 
and  though  the  Arab  tribes  of  the 
desert  between  Syria  and  the  Eu- 
phrates acknowledged  a  nominal  sub- 
jection to  Rome,  the  intercourse  of 
the  Imperial  City  with  Yemen,  or  Ara- 
bia Feiix,  was  confined  to  the  trade 
which  was  carried  on  over  the  Red 
Sea  from  Egrypt,  and  which  became 
the  channel  through  which  not  only 
the  spices  of  Arabia,  but  the  rich  pro- 


ducts of  India,  and  even  the  Blavcit 
and  ivory  of  Eastern  Africa,  ver« 
supplied  to  the  markets  of  Italy.  At 
the  present  day,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia  fronting  the 
Indian  Oce<<n,  nearly  from  the  heid 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-  Mandeb,  as  well  astheea^ero 
coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Gaardafiii 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Mozambique 
Channel  —  a  seaboard  approackiog 
4000  miles  in  length  X — is  more  or  Jen 
subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Mtueif,  i 
prince  whose  power  is  almost  whi^y 
maritime,  and  whose  dominions  no- 
where extend  more  than  thirty  orforty 
miles  inland :  while  our  own  recent 
acquisition  of  Aden,  a  detached  poiit 
with  which  our  communication  eu 
be  maintained  only  by  restrainipg  the 
command  of  the  sea,  has  for  thefiftf 
time  given  an  European  power  (except* 
ing  the  Turks,  whose  possessiou  ii 
Arabia  always  depended  on  Egypt)  i 
locus  standi  on  the  shores  of  Yeoei. 
The  process  by  which  we  obtained 
this  footing  in  Arabia  was  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  maxims  of  policy 
adopted  by  the  then  rulers  of  Britiifc 
India,  and  which  they  were  at  titf 
same  time  engaged  in  carrying  out,  oa 
a  far  more  extended  scale,  in  Afi^flii- 
nistan.  In  both  cases — perhaps  firoB 
a  benevolent  anxiety  to  accominodais 
our  diplomacy  to  the  primitive  idettof 
those  with  whom  we  had  to  doil— 

''  the  good  old  rule 
SufHceth  them,  the  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  powtf, 
And  they  shoold  keep  who  can  *' — 

was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  oir 
proceedings  :  and  though  the  bril- 
liant success  which  for  a  time  attended 
our  philanthropic    exertions   in  the 


•  « 


Intactig  opulentior  thesauris  Arabum." — Uorat.  Od,  iii.  24.  Pliny  (Hitt.N^Url 
32)  inoro  soberly  endeavours  to  prove  the  enormous  accumulation  of  wealth  which 
mast  have  taken  place  in  Arabia,  from  the  constant  influx  of  the  precious  metals  lor 
the  purchase  of  thuir  spices  and  other  commodities,  while  they  bought  none  of  tb« 
productions  of  other  countries  in  return. 

f  This  part  of  Africa  is  noticed  by  Arrian  as  famous  for  the  excellent  qoalitjoT 
the  slaves  brought  from  ret  ^wkixet  x^u^^na,  and  it  still  retains  its  pre-eminenes* 
The  tribes  in  this  quarter  are  far  superior  both  in  personal  appearance  and  intellect  to 
the  negroes  of  Guinea. 

X  We  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated  that  the  Sultaa  has  also  attempted,  by  means  of 
his  navy,  to  exercise  authority  on  thn  shores  of  Boloochistan;  which  would  bring  bis 
into  contact  with  our  own  outposts  at  Soumeeaoi,  &c.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
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caose  of  good  order  and  civilization 
bejond  the  Indus,  so  completely  threw 
into  the  shade  the  minor  glories  of 
AdeD«  that  this  latter  achievement  at- 
tracted scarcely  any  public  attention 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  its  merits 
are  quite  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a 
more  detailed  notice  than  it  has  hither- 
to received  in  the  pages  of  Maga. 
Nor  can  a  more  opportune  juncture 
be  found  than  the  present,  when  the 
late  events  in  Cabul  have  apparently 
had  a  marvellous  effect  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  our  statesmen,  both  in  India 
ud  England,  to  the  moral  and  poli- 
ik»\  delinquency  of  the  system  wo 
bve  su  long  pursued — of  taking  the 
previous  owner's  consent  for  granted, 
ibeaever  it  suited  our  views  to  pos* 
MS  ounelves  of  a  fortress,  blano,  or 
trad  of  territory,  belonging  to  any  na- 
tion not  sufficiently  civilized  to  have 
hi  representatives  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.     Whether  our  repentance 
iito  be  carried  the  length  of  universal 
lotitation,  remains  to  be  seen ;  if  so, 
it  ii  to  be  hoped  that  the  circumstan- 
tti  of  the  capture  of  Aden  will  be 
My  borne   in    mind.     But    before 
ve  proceed  to   detail  the  steps  by 
^hieb  the   British  colours  came  to 
W  hoisted  at  this  remote  angle  of 
Arabia,  It  will  be  well  to  give  some 
*eeonnt  of  the  place  itself  and  its  pre- 
ens history ;  since  we  suspect  that 
^  majority  of  newspaper  politicians, 
lUiless  the  intelligence  of  its  capture 
^lianced  to  catch  their  eye  in  the  co« 
juiDns  of  the  Times,  are  to  this  day 
jgnorant  that  such  a  fortress  is  num- 
bered among  the  possessions  of  the 
British  crown. 

The  harbour  of  Aden,  then,  lies  on 
^e  soath  coast  of  Yemen,  as  nearly 
^  possible  in  l2o  45'  N.  latitude,  and 
45o  10"  £.  longitude ;  somewhat  more 
^u  100  miles  east  of  Cape  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red 
^ea ;  and  about  150  miles  by  sea,  or 
^^  by  land,  from  Mokha,  the  nearest 
port  within  the  Straits.  The  town 
^is  built  on  the  eastern  »ide  of  a  high 
^^cky  peninsula,  about  four  miles  in 
^^gth  from  £.  to  W.,  by  two  miles 
^d  a  half  N.  and  S. — which  was  pro- 


bably, at  no  very  remote  period,  an 
island,  but  is  now  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  long  low  sandy  isthmus,* 
on  each  side  of  which,  to  the  east  and 
west,  a  harbour  is  formed  between  the 
peninsula  and  the  mainland.      The 
East  Bay,  immediately  opposite  the 
town,  though  of  comparatively  small 
extent,  is  protected  by  tiio  rocky  islet 
of  Seerah,  rising  seaward  to  the  heiglit 
of  from  400  to  600  feet,  and  affords 
excellent  anchorage  at  all  times,  ex- 
cept during  the  north-east  monsoon  : 
but  the  Western  or  Black  Bay,  com- 
pletely landlocked  and  sheltered    in 
great  part  of  its  extent  by  the  high 
ground  of  its  peninsula,  (which  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  nearly  1800  feet,) 
runs  up  inland  a  distance  of  seven 
miles  from  the  headland  of  Jibel- Has- 
san, (which  protects  its  mouth  on  the 
west,)  to  the  junction  of  the  isthmus 
with  the  main,  and  presents  at  all  times 
a  secure  and  magnificent  harbour,  four 
miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  rocks,  shoals,  and  all 
impediments  to  ingress  or  egress.  Such 
are  the  natural  advantages  of  Aden : 
and    "  whoever'* — says    Wellsted— 
**  might  have  been  the  founder,  the 
site  was  happily  selected,  and  weli^ 
calculated  by  its  imposing  appearance 
not  only  to  display  the  splendour  of 
its  edifices,  but  also,  uniting  strength 
with  ornament,  to  sustain  the  charac- 
ter which  it  subsequently  bore,  as  the 
port  and  bulwark  of  Arabia  Felix.** 

From  tho  almost  impregnable 
strength  of  its  situation,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbour,  which  affords 
almost  tho  only  secure  shelter  for 
shipping  near  the  junction  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  Aden  has 
been,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  a  place  of  note  and  importance 
as  a  central  point  for  the  commerce  car- 
ried on  with  the  East  by  w^y  of  E^^ypt. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
Arabian  emporium  ;  and  Abulfeda,  in 
tho  fourteenth  century,  describes  it, 
in  his  Geography,  as  *'  a  city  on  the 
sea- shore,  within  the  district  of  Abi- 
yan ;  with  a  safe  and  capacious  port, 
much  frequented  by  ships  from  India 
and  China,  and  by  merchants  and  men 


*  Thi»  ittbmiu  is  laid  by  Lieutenant  Wellsted  to  be  ''  about  200  yards  in  breadtb  :* 
PerUpt  a  niaprint  for  1200,  aa  a  writer  in  the  United  Service  Journal,  May 
IBIO,  ealla  it  1350  yards  ;  and,  accordiog  to  the  plan  in  the  papers  laid  before  Parlia- 
^CDi,  il  wovld  appear  to  be  rather  inore  than  half  a  mile  at  the  uarroweit  part,  where 
ititeroiiad  by  tbcTurkiah  wall. 
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of  wealth,  not  ouly  from  those  coaa- 
tries,  hut  from  Abyssiuia,  the  Hedjaz, 
&c. ;"  addiDg,  however,  "that  it  is 
dry  and  burot  up  by  the  sun,  and  so 
totally  destitute  of  pasture  and  water, 
that  one  of  the  gates  is  named  Bab-el- 
Sdkiyyin,or  Gale  of  the  Water-carriers, 
for  fresh  water  must  be  brought  from 
a  distance."  In  somewhat  later  times, 
when  the  Portuguese  began  to  effect 
settlements  on  the  coasts  of  G^izerat 
and  Malabar,  and  to  attack  the  Mo- 
hammedan commerce  in  the  Indian 
Seas,  the  port  of  Aden  (which,  with 
the  rest  of  Yemen,  then  paid  a  nomi- 
ritl  allegiance  to  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchy) became  the  principal  rendez- 
vous for  the  armaments  equipped  by 
the  Circassian  Sultans  of  Cairo  in  the 
Red  Sea,  in  aid  of  their  Moslem 
brethren,  then  oppressed  by  those 
whom  the  Sheikh  Zeiu-ed-deen  em- 
phatically denounces  as  *'  a  race  of    had  Hdlen  into  the  hands  of  an  Arab 


[April 

tempt  the  recapture  of  Din/  in  Ga> 
zerat,  from  the  Portuguese,  receired 
instructions  to  make  himself  in  the 
first  place  master  of  Aden,  to  the 
possession  of  which  the  Turks  might 
reasonably  lay  claim  as  a  dependency 
of   their    newly-acquired    realm    of 
^?ypt;   the  seizure,  however,    wot 
effected  by  means  of  base  treachery. 
The  prince,  Sheikh-Amer,of  therac^ 
of  the  Beui-Taher,  was  summoned  on 
board  the  admirars  galley,  and  iccept^ 
ed  the  invitatiou  without  suspicioo; 
but  he  was  instantly  placed  incoofioe- 
ment,  and  shortly  afterwards  publklf 
hanged  at  the  yard-arm ;  wfafie  the 
Pasha,  landing  his  troops,  took  pos« 
session  of  Aden  in  the  name  of  Soli- 
man   the   Magnificent.     It  was  not| 
however,  till  15G8,  that  the  fioal  re- 
duction of  Yemen  was  accomplished, 
when  Aden  and  other  towns,  which 


unclean  Frank  interlopers — may  the 
curse  of  Allah  rest  upon  them  and  all 
infidels!"  It  was,  in  consequence, 
more  than  once  attacked  by  the  famous 
Alboqucrque,  (who,  in  1513,  lost 
2000  men  before  it,)  and  his  succes- 
sor Lope  Soarez,  but  the  Portuguese 
.never  succeeded  in  occupying  it ;  and 
the  Mamluke  empire  was  overthrown, 
in  15179  by  the  arms  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultan,  Selim  I.  The  new  masters  of 
Egypt,  however,  speedily  adopted  tho 
policy  of  the  rulers  whom  they  had 
supplanted;  and  not  contented  with 
the  limited  suzerainte  over  the  Arab 
chiefs  of  Yemen,  exercised  by  the  Cir- 
cassian monarchs,  determined  on 
bringing  that  country  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Porte,  as  r  point  dtappui 
for  the  operations  to  bo  undertaken  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  With  this  view, 
the  eunuch,  Soliman- Pasha,  who  was 
sent  in  command  of  a  formidable 
squadron  from  Suez,  in  1538,  to  at- 


chicf  ramed  Moutaher,  were  recap« 
tured  by  a  powerful  army  sent  from 
Egypt;  the  whole  province  was  for- 
mally divided  into  sandjaks  or  dis« 
tricts,  and  the  seat  of  the  heglerbegi 
or  supreme  pasha,  fixed  at  Sana. 

The  domination  of  the  Turks  in 
Yemen  did  not  continue  much  mors 
than  sixty  years  after  this  latter  epoch; 
the  constant  revolts  of  the  Arab  tribe^i 
and  the  feuds  of  the  Turkish  militarf 
chiefs,  whose  distance  from  tho  seat 
of  government  placed  them  bejood 
the  control  of  the  Porte,  combined  ii 
rendering  it  an  unprofitable  posset- 
sion.  The  Indian  trade,  moreover, 
was  permanently  diverted  to  the  routs 
by  the  Cape;  and  any  politicahchenM 
which  the  Porte  might  at  one  tine 
have  entertained  in  regard  to  IndiSf 
had  been  extinguished  by  the  reuoioOt 
under  the  Mogul  sway,  of  the  varioei 
shattered  sovereignties  of  IliDdostao. 
In   I633,t  the  Turkish  troops  wert 


*  The  warfare  of  the  Ottomans  in  India  is  a  curious  episode  in  thtir  history,  whl» 
has  attracted  but  little  notice  from  European  writers.  The  Solimjin- Pasha  •Ix'^ 
mentioned  (called  hy  the  Indian  historians  Soliman-Khau  Jioomi,  or  rbe  Turk,  aodkf 
the  Portuguese  Solioianus  Pcloponnesiacui)  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  those  afTair*; 
but  this  expedition  against  Diu  was  the  lust  io  which  ho  was  engaged.  The  kingdoo 
of  Guzerat  was,  at  that  time,  in  groat  confusion  after  the  death  of  iti  king,  Jii^^ 
Shah,  who  had  been  treacherously  killed  in  an  affray  with  the  Portuguese  in  1^> 
and  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  Turks,  if  ihey  had  succeeded  against  Dio,  m^ 
ditated  taking  possetsion  of  the  country. 

f  Captain  Haines,  in  the  '*  Report  upon  Aden,*'  appended  to  the  Parliamenttfy 
papers  published  on  the  subject,  erroneously  places  this  event  in  1730,  the  year  in  ^ 
about  which,  according  to  ^iebuhr,  the  Sheikh  of  Aden  made  himstrlf  indepeodeat  ^ 
Sana. 
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irithdrawn  from  the  province^  rocky  islet  of  Seerah^  immediately  off 
lien  fell  under  the  rule  of  the  the  town,  was  covered  with  watch- 
sting  dynasty  of  the  Imams  of  towers  and  hatteries — and  several  of 
irho  claim  descent  from  Mo-  those  enormous  guns«  with  the  effect 
L  But  the  ruiDS  even  now  of  which  the  English  became  practi* 
Qg  of  the  fortifications  and  cally  acquainted  at  the  passage  of  the 
rorks  constructed  in  Aden  by  Dardanelles  in  lb07,  were  mounted  on 
onaans  during  their  tenure  of  the  summit  of  the  precipices^  to  com- 
ee,  are  on  a  scale  which  not  mand  the  seaward  approach ;  and^ 
roTes  how  fully  they  were  when  Lieutenant  Wellsted  was  at 
)f  the  importance  of  the  posi-  Aden,  those  huge  pieces  of  ordnance 
It   gives  a  high  idea  of  the  was  lying  neglected  on  the  beach ; 

with    which  their   resources  and  he  asked  Sultan  Mahassan  why 

Iministered  during  the  palmy  he  did  not  cut  them  up  for  the  sake  of 

tbeir  power,  when  such  vast  the  metaU  which  is  said  to  contain  a 

lad  outlay  were  expended  on  considerable  intermixture  of  silver; 

irity  of  an  isolated  stronghold  '*  but  he  replied,  with  more  feeling 

iirtbest  extremity  of  their  em-  than  could  have  been  anticipated^  that 

7he  defences  of  the  town,  even  he  was  unwilling  to  deprive  Aden  of 

*  present  state,  are  the  most  the  only  remaining  sign  of  its  former 

*  evidence  now  existing  of  the  greatness  and  strength.*'  Several  of 
anrd  skill  of  the  Turkish  en-  them  have  been  sent  to  England  since 
in  former  times;  and,  when  the  capture  of  the  place,  measuring 

'ere  entire,  Aden  mubt  have  from  fifteen   to  eighteen  and  a  half 

lotber  Gibraltar.    "  The  lines  feet  in  length ;  they  are  covered  with 

or  the  works,"  says  a  late  ob-  ornaments  and  inscriptions,   stating 

■*eTince  great  judgment,agood  them  to  have  been  cast  in  the  reign 

I  fire  being  ewery  where  ob-  of '<  Solimauthesonof  Selim-Khan," 

;   no  one  place   which   could  (Soliman  the  Magnificent.) 

f  admit  of  being  fortified  has  At  the  time  of  its  evacuation  by  the 

mitted,  and  wo  could  not  do  Turks,  Aden  is  said,  notwithstanding 

than  tread  in  the  steps  of  our  the  decay  of  its  Indian  trade,  to  have 

etsors.     The  profile  is  tremen-  contained  from  20,000  to  30,000  in- 

A  supply  of  water  (of  which  habitants  ;    and  the  lofty    minarets 

unsula  had  been  wholly  desti-  which,  a  few  years  since,  still  towered 

ras  secured,  not  only  by  con-  above  the  ruins  of  the  mosques  to 

og  numerous  tanks  within  the  which   they  had  formerly  been   at- 

and  by  boring  numerous  wells  tached,  as  well  as  the  extensive  bury- 

h  the  solid  rock  to  a  depth  of  ing-grounds,  in  which  the  turbaned 

it  of  200  feet,*  but  by  carrying  headstones  peculiar  to  the  Turks  are 

neduct  into  the  town  from  a  even  yet  conspicuous,  bear  testimony, 

^ght  miles  in  the  country,  the  not  less  than  the  extent  and  magni- 

oir  at  the  end  of  which  was  de-  tude  of  the  ruinous  fortifications,  to  the 

i  by  a  redoubt  mounted  with  population  and  splendour  of  the  town 

ry.    The  outposts  were  not  less  under  the  Ottomans. — (See    Well- 

ily  strengthened  than  the  body  8ted*s    Arabia,  vol.   ii.  chap.    19.) 

place — a  rampart  with  bastions  From  the  time,  however,  of  its  return 

I,  in  the  reports  of  the  garrison,  into  the  hands  of  its  former  owners, 

Mrkish  Wall)  was  carried  along  its  decline  was  rapid.     Niebuhr,  who 

high  ground  on   the  isthmus  visited  it  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 

leato  sea,  to  guard  against  an  century,  says,  that  it  had  but  little 

on  the  land  side — the  lofty  trade,  as  its  Sheikh  f  (who  had  long 


Iffo  part  of  the  coast  of  Arabia  is  celobrated  for  the  goodness  of  its  water,  with 
gle  exception  of  Aden.  The  wells  there  are  SOO  in  number,  cut  mostly  through 
ikf  .  .  ,  and  the  taoks  were  found  in  good  order,  coated  inside  and  out  with 
at  chiuam,  (stucco,)  and  merely  requiring  cleaning  out  to  be  again  service- 
he  town  would  appear  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  another  tribe  since  Nie- 
thae,  at  be  gives  the  Sheikh  the  surname  of  El-Fodddi  (Futhali,)  the  present 
ciog  of  the  Abdalli  tribe. 
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since  shaken  off  his  dependence  on 
the  Imam  of  Sana)  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  his  neighbours ;  and, 
though  Sir  Home  Popham  concluded 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  uncle 
and  predecessor  of  the  present  Sultan 
Mahassan,  no  steps  appear  to  have 
been  talcen  in  consequence  of  this  ar- 
rangement. 

In  1835y  according  to  Wellsted,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  once  flourishing 
emporium  did  not  exceed  800^  the  only 
industrious  class  among  whom  were 
the  Jews,  who  numbered  from  250  to 
300.  The  remainder  were  **  the  de- 
scendants of  Arabs,  Sumaulis/'  (a  tribe 
of  the  African  coast,)  **  and  the  off- 
spring of  slaves,"  who  dwelt  in  wretch- 
eid  huts,  or  rather  tents,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  former  city.  "  Not  more  than 
twenty  families  are  now  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  the  rest  gaining  a 
miserable  existence  either  by  supply- 
ing the  Hadj  boats  with  wood  and 
water,  or  by  fishing."  The  chief. 
Sultan  Mahassan,  did  not  even  reside 
in  Aden,  but  in  a  town  called  Lahcdj, 
about  eighteen  miles  distant,  where  he 
kept  the  treasures  which  his  uncle, 
who  was  a  brave  and  politic  ruler,  had 
succeeded  in  amassing.  His  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  however,  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  his  means  for  defending 
it,  drew  on  him  the  hostility  of  the 
more  warlike  tribes  in  the  vicinity ; 
and  in  1836  Aden  was  sacked  by  the 
Futhalis,  who  not  only  carried  off 
booty  to  the  value  of  30,000  dollars, 
(principally  the  property  of  the  Banians 
and  the  Sumauli  merchants  in  the 
port,)  but  compelled  the  Sultan  to 
agree  to  an  annual  payment  of  360 
dollars;  while  two  other  tribes,  the 
Yaffaees  and  the  Houshibees,  took  the 
opportunity  to  extort  from  him  a  tri- 
bute of  half  that  amount.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that,  if  the  Arabs  had 
been  left  to  themselves,  this  state  of 
things  would  have  ended  in  all  the 
contending  parties  being  speedily 
swallowed  np  in  the  dominions  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt;  who, 
under  pretence  of  re-asserting  the  an- 
cient rights  of  the  Porte  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Yemen^  had  already  occu- 


of  Aden. 

pied  Mokha  and  Taaz»  and  wi) 
war  with  the  tribes  in  the  nei 
ing  coffee  country,  whom  he 
asperated  by  the  treacheront 
of  Sheikh  Hussein,  one  of  the] 
who,   having  been  inveigled 
Egyptian  commander  into  a 
conference,  was  shot  dead* 
Mamlukes  at  Cairo,  in   the 
audience.    Aden,  iathe  natori 
of  things^  would  have  been  i 
step ;  but  an  unforeseen  inte 
deprived  him  of  his  prey. 

Since  the  establishment  of  \ 
land  communication  with  Indii 
Egypt,  and  the  steam  naTig 
the  Red  Sea,  the  want  had  G 
sibly  felt  of  an  intermediate 
between  Suez  and  Bombmj 
might  serve  both  as  a  coal  de] 
in  case  of  necessity,  as  a  hai 
shelter.  The  position  of  Adei 
exactly  halfway,  would  d 
have  pointed  it  out  as  the  soi 
haven,  even  had  its  harbour  t 
admirably  adapted  than  it  is, 
facility  of  entrance  and  depth  < 
close  to  the  shore,  for  steamer 
straight  in,  receive  their  t 
water  from  the  quay,  and  pro 
their  voyage  without  loss  ol 
while  the  roadstead  of  Mok 
only  other  station  which  conid  ] 
be  made  available  for  the  par 
at  all  times  open  and  insecure^ 
certain  points  of  the  wind,  part 
when  it  blows  from  the  south  I 
the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandet 
munication  with  the  shore  is  abi 
impracticable.*  It  was  cletrj 
fore,  that  the  proposed  depot, 
ried  into  effect  at  all,  must  be  I 
Aden ;  and  there  can  be  littk 
that  its  occupation  was  contei 
by  the  Indian  government  fr 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  surveyin 
to  the  Red  Sea.  A  pretext  w 
all  that  was  sought  for,  and  t 
not  long  wanted.  It  was  repc 
the  Bombay  administration  in  ( 
1836,  by  Captain  Haines,  (1 
command  of  the  Palinurus  at 
lah.)  that  great  insecurity  to  i 
tion  prevailed  on  both  the  Afri 
Indian  shores^  at  the  entrance 


*  "  A  vessel  will  lie  "  (at  Mokha)  *'  with  a  whole  chain  on  end,  topgallai 
Btrocky  and  yards  braced  by,  without  being  able  to  commnnicate  with  the  sbor 
at  the  same  time  in  Aden  harbour  she  will  lie  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore 
fectly  smooth  water^  with  the  bight  of  her  chain  cable  scarcely  taught."— 
Haikx8*8  Report, 
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ana  particular  instance 
n  wnich  tbe  crew  of  a 
wrecked  on  the  coast 
ere  subjected  to  such 
»nion  by  Sultan  Ma- 
he  master,  in  anger  or 
his  vessel.  The  Bom- 
t  could  only  give  gene- 
i,  that  in  case  of  any 
ffered  to  a  vessel  under 
s,  redress  should  be 
lemanded.  But  long 
(tractions  were  issued^ 
lefore  the  intelligence 
hem  had  reached  Bom- 
1  aa  they  had  supposed, 
jurred." — {Coirespon- 
7  Aden,  printed  in  May 
of  the  House  of  Com- 

p.  38.) 

hip  called  the  Derya- 
une  of  the  Sea,)  the 
idy  of  the  family  of  the 
Iras,  but  swliog  under 
,  was  wrecked  on  the 
ID,  February  20,  1837, 
»yage  from  Calcutta  to 
,  cargo  valued  at  two 
(L.20,000.)  It  would 
the  depositions  of  the 
:he  loss  of  the  ship  was 
the  part  of  the  super- 
hoda,  (or  sailing- mas- 
of  whom,  however,  was 
several  of  the  crew,  in 
get  on  shore  in  the 
engers — who  had  been 
th  by  the  o£Qcers  who 
lem,  and  by  the  Arabs 
)WQ  to  the  beach — with 
ed  the  land,  when  they 
,  plundered,  and  ill- 
Bedoweens,  but  at  last 
i  any  personal  injury, 
way  in  miserable  plight 
they  were  relieved  and 
Sheikh,  the  hereditary 
)  tomb  of  Sheikh  Idris, 
lint  of  the  town.  The 
aaeanwhile,  after  being 
DQch  of  her  cargo  and 
be  saved,  was  burned 
f  the  supercargo,  who 
rds  took  his  departure 
Tying  with  him  one- 
rescued  property,  and 
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leaving  the  remainder  as  a  waif  to  the 
Sultan  of  Aden.  After  he  was  gone, 
the  Sultan  made  an  offer  to  the  agent* 
of  the  ship  to  restore  the  goods  which 
had  fallen  to  his  share  on  a  payment 
of  ten  per  cent  for  salvage ;  but  this 
was  declined,  on  the  ground  that  after 
such  a  length  of  time  <'  the  things  on 
board  must  have  been  almost  all  lost; 
that  he  did  not  require  them,  nor  had 
he  money  to  pay  for  them."  The 
Sultan,  however,  still  refused  to  allow 
him  to  leave  Aden  till  he  had  given 
him  a  written  acquittance  of  all  claims 
on  account  of  the  ship ;  a  document 
was  accordingly  signed,  as  he  says, 
under  compulsion,  to  the  effect  that  he 
made  no  claim  against  the  Sultan,  but 
with  a  full  reservation  of  his  claim  for 
redress  from  the  supercargo,  who  had 
wrecked  the  ship  and  embezzled  the 
goods  saved  from  her.  The  agent 
and  several  of  the  crew,  after  undcr- 
goinpf  great  hardships,  at  last  reached 
Moklia,  and  laid  their  complaint  be- 
fore the  commanders  of  the  Company's 
cruisers  Coote  and  Palinurus.  The 
latter  vossel,  under  the  commaud  of 
Captain  Haines^  immediately  repaired 
to  Aden  to  demand  redress  for  the 
injuries  thus  inflicted  on  English  sub- 
jects, while  a  formal  report  of  the  case 
was  made  to  the  Government  at  Bom- 
bay. The  Sultan  at  first  attempted 
to  deny  that  he  possessed  any  of  the 
goods  in  question,  and  afterwards  al- 
leged that  they  had  been  given  to  him 
voluntarily  by  the  supercargo ;  but 
finding  all  his  bubterfuges  unavailing, 
he  at  length  gave  up  merchandize  and 
stores  to  the  amount  of  nearly  8000 
dollars,  besides  a  bond  at  a  year's  date 
for  4191  dollars  more,  in  satisfaction 
for  the  goods  which  had  been  pre- 
viously sold  or  made  away  with,  as 
well  as  for  the  insults  offered  to  the 
passengers. 

Here,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  matter 
might  have  rested ;  for  though  the  con- 
duct of  this  Arab  chief  would  certainly 
have  been  indefensible  in  a  civilized 
country,  the  worst  charge  that  can  bo 
considered  as  fairly  proved  against  him 
is  that  of  being  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  as  the  price  of  his  connivance 
at  the  appropriation  of  the  rest  by  the 


,  Sjnd  Nooradeen,  had  been  captain  of  the  vessel  at  the  outset  of  the 
.  been  deposed  from  the  responsible  command  bj  an  order  purporting 
•  merchant  who  had  freighted  the  ship,  but  which  ii  now  taid  to  have 
Jm  supercargo. 
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Bupercargo-^since  with  the  wreck  of        But  notwithstanding  the  (jaalified 

the  ship,  whether  premeditated  or  not» 

he  had  certainly  nothing  to  do — and 

the  outrages  committed  by  the  wild 

Bedowccns  on  the  beach  can  scarcely 

be  laid  to  his  charade.     A  far  moro 


atrocious  insult  to  the  Briii^h  flag 
in  1826j  when  a  brig  from  the  Mau- 
ritius had  been  piratically  seized  at 
Berbcra,  (a  port  on  the  African 
coast,  just  outside  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Maudcb,)  and  part  of  her  crew  mur- 
dered, had  been  expiated  by  the  sub- 
missiou  of  the  offenders,  and  the  re- 
payment of  the  value  of  the  plunder 
by  yearly  instalments,  (see  Wellsted's 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  chap.  18  ;)-:-whercaSf 
in  the  present  case,  restitution,  how- 
ever reluctant,  had  been  prompt  and 
complete.  But  so  eager  were  the  au- 
thorities in  India  to  possess  themselves 
of  tlm  place  on  any  terms,  that  even 
while  the  above-mentioned  negotiation 
was  pending,  a  minute  was  drawn  up 
(Sept.  28)  by  the  Governor  of  Bom- 
bay, and  transmitted  to  the  Governor- 
general  at  Calcutta,  in  which,  after 
statin?  that  *'  the  establishment  of  a 
monthly  communication  by  steam  with 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  formation  of  a 
flotilla  of  armed  steamers,  renders  it 


terms  of  the  Governor-general's  reply, 
it  appears  to  liave  been  regarded  by  the 
Bombay  government  as  equivalent toa 
full  permission  %  for  the  prosecation  of 
the  object  on  which  they  had  fixed 
their  views :    for  by  the  despatch  of 
Captain   Haines    from    Aden,  (dated 
Jan.  20,  1838,)  we  find  tliat  no  soooer 
had  he  "completed  the  first  duty  on 
which  he  was  sent,"  (the  recoTciyof 
the  cargo  of  the  Derya-DowIut,)th8n 
he  addressed  a  letter  (Jan.  11)  to  the 
Sultan,  to  the  effect  that  "  he  was 
empowered  by  Government  to  form  a 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  for  theparchise 
of  Aden,  with  the  land  and  points  sur- 
rounding it,"  &c.    &c. — that  he  felt 
assured  that  the  Sultan  ''would,  in  bis 
wisdom,  readily  foresee  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  his  country  from 
having  sucli  an   intimate  connecting 
link  with  the  Britisir' — and  indasit^ 
a  rough  draft  of  the  terms  on  which  it 
was  proposed  that  the  transfer  shouU 
be  effected.     The  Sultan  appears  to 
have  been  considerably  taken  abadt  It 
this  unexpected  proposition,  which,  it 
should  be  observed,  was  not  put  Al^ 
ward  as  part  of  the  atonement  required 
for  the  affair  of  the  DeryaDowlut— 
as  for  this,  (in  the  words  of  Captain 


absolidett/  ficccssari/  that  wc  should  have 

a  stcttion  of  our  own  on  the  coast  of  Haines,)  '*  satisfaction  has  been  giYcn 
Arabia,  as  we  already  have  on  the  by  you,  and  our  friendship  is  as  be- 
Persian  Gulf* — alluding  to  the  seizure  fore.**  A  lengthened  correspondence 
of  the  ialand  of  Karrack— and  noticing  ensued,  at  the  rate  of  a  letter  or  two 
"the  in^ult  which  has  been  offered  to  daily,  till  the  end  of  January — inwhicb 
the  British  flag  by  the  Sultan  of  Aden,*'  the  Sultan,  with  all  the  tortuous  tact 
requests  permission  "to  take  posses-  of  an  Asiatic,  endeavoured,  withrt* 
sion  of  Cape  Aden/'*  The  Governor- 
general,  however,  in  his  reply,f  (Oct. 
16,)  appears  scarcely  of  opinion  that  so 
strong  a  measure  is  wan  anted  by  the 
provocation,  and  suggests  **  that  satis- 
faction should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
demanded  of  the    Sultan.      If  it  be 

granted,    some    amicable    arrangement    jurisdiction  over  the  Arab  residents 
may  be  made  with  him  for  the  occupa-     Aden  ;  and  he  at  last  quitted  Aden  fir 
tion  of  this  port  as  a  depot  for  coals, 
and  harbour  for  shelter.     If  it  be  re- 
fused, then  further  measures  may  be 
considered." 


expressly  pledging  himself  on  the  man 
point,  to  stipulate  in  the  first  instAee 
for  assistance,  in  the  shape  of  artiUeiy 
and  ammunition,  against  the  hostis 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  otfaff 
advantages  for  himself  and  his  faoilfi 
particularly  for  the  retention  of  thtf 


Lahedj,  without  absolutely  condndi^ 
any  thing,  but  having  authorixed  ams^ 
chant  of  the  former  place,  named  Ba* 
shid-Ebn-Abdallah,  to  actashisageBti 


I 
.1 


*  Correspondence,  No.  16.  f  Ibid.  No.  19. 

X  "  The  Govcroment  of  India  did  not.  Indeed,  in  express  words  authorise  us  to  ocf*^ 
tiate  with  the  Sultan  for  a  cestion  to  us  of  the  port  and  harbour:  but  they  de^red* 
to  obtain  the  occupation  of  the  port  as  a  coal  depot,  and  that  of  the  harbour  as  •  pl*^ 
of  shelter.  These  words  far  exceed  the  mere  establishment  of  a  coal  depot  oader  tte 
auspices  of  the  Sultan,  and  in  fact,  could  not  in  any  practical  sense,  or  to  any  b«K- 
ficial  purpose,  be  fulfilled,  except  by  our  obtaining  the  occupation  of  that  port  sod 
harbour  as  a  matter  not  of  sufferance  but  of  vighC^^MimUe  by  the  Governor  qfB9»' 
^«y,  No.  49. 
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:hing  appeared  in  a  fair  way 
ent ;  the  principal  difficulty 
;o  be  settled  being  the  an- 
0  be  paid  as  an  equivalent 
-dues  of  Aden.  The  Sul- 
lissioner  at  first  rated  this 
reTenne  at  the   exorbitant 

000  dollars  1 — but  it  was  at 
that  it  should  be  commuted 
y  stipend  of  8708,  a  mode 
t  preferred  by  the  Sultan  to 

of  a  gross  sum,  lest  the  ra- 
is  neighbours  should  be  ex- 
a  him  by  so  sudden  an  ac- 
wealth  :  while  the  amount 
iras  believed  even  to  exceed 
imount  of  the  customs.  The 
iDwhile,  though  evading  the 
:i]tion  of  the  deed  of  trans- 
itly  wrote  from  Lahedj  that 
h  were  at  liberty  to  begin 
Aden  as  soon  as  theypleas- 

OD  more  than  one  occasion 
Turks  or  any  other  people 
le  and  take  away  the  whole 
strength  from  me,  the  blame 
t  on  my  shoulders." 
27th,  however,  Sultan  Ha- 
dest  son  and  heir-apparent 
Mahassan,  arrived  at  Aden 
Ij,  accompanied  by  a  synd  or 
of  the  prophet,  named  Hus- 
was  represented  as  having 
itness  to  the  transaction ;  and 
laines  was  invited  on  shore 
»m.  While  he  was  prepar- 
er, to  repair  to  the  place  of 
i  received  a  private  intima- 
h  the  merchant  already  men- 
ihid-Ebn-Abdallah,  to  the 

the  Arab  chiefs  had   de- 

1  seizing  his  person  at  the 
in  order  to  possess  them- 
he  papers  connected  with 
ed  transfer  of  Aden,  (to 
tan  Hamed  had  from  the 
strongly  opposed,)  and  in 
>f  the  bond  for  4191  dollars 

been  given  in  satisfaction 
Jance  of  the  goods  in  the 
rlut.  How  far  this  imputed 
iras  really  meditated^  there 
ourse,  no  means  of  precisely 
f;  and  the  minute  of  tlie 
f  Bombay  (  Correipnndence, 
teems  to  consider  it  doubt- 
Captain  Haines  acted  as  if 
need  of  the  correctness  of 


the  intelligence  which  he  had  received ; 
and  after  reproaching  Sultan  Hamed 
with  his  intended  perfidy,  returned  first 
to  Mokha,  and  aflerwards  (in  Febru- 
ary) to  Bombay,  carrying^  wirh  him  the 
letter  in  which  the  old  Sultan  was 
alleged  to  have  given  his  consent  to 
the  cession,  but  leaving  the  recovered 
goods  at  Aden  in  charge  of  a  Banyan 
— a  tolerably  strong  proof,  by  the  way, 
that  the  Sultan,  notwithstanding  the 
bad  faith  laid  to  his  cliarge,  was  not 
considered  likely  to  appropriate  them 
afresh. 

The  unsuccessful  issue  of  this  mis- 
sion pretty  clearly  proved,  that  not- 
withstanding the  dread  of  the  British 
power  entertained  by  the  Abdalli 
chiefs,  their  reluctance  to  part  with 
their  town  would  not  be  easily  over- 
come by  peaceable  means :  while  the 
Governor- general  (then  busily  engaged 
at  Simla  in  forwarding  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  ill-fated  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan) still  declined,  in  despite  of 
a  renewed  application  from  Bombay, 
to  give  any  special  sanction  to  ulterior 
measures — "a  question  on  which" — 
in  the  words  ot  the  despatch — "ber 
Majesty's  Government  is  rather  called 
upon  to  pronounce  judgment,  than  the 
supreme  government  of  India."  The 
authorities  at  Bombay,  however,  were 
not  to  be  thus  diverted  from  the  at- 
tainment of  their  favourite  object ;  and 
in  a  despatch  of  September  7,  1838,  to 
the  Secret  Committee,  (Corrcsp,  No. 
59,)  they  announce  that,  '*  on  reconsi- 
deration, they  have  resolved  to  adopt 
immediate  measures  for  attempting  to 
obtain  peaceable  possession  of  Aden, 
witliout  waiting  for  the  previous  in- 
structions of  the  Governor- general  of 
India:"  but  ''as  the  steamer  Bere- 
nice will  leave  Bombay  on  the  8th 
inst.,"  {t^'c  next  day,)  '*  we  have  not 
time  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  rea- 
sons which  have  induced  us  to  come 
to  the  above  resolution."  A  notifica- 
tion similar  to  the  ahove  had  been  for- 
warded two  days  previously  to  Lord 
Auckland  at  Simla  ;  and  a  laconic  re- 
ply was  received  (Oct.  4)  from  Sir 
William  Macnaghten,  simply  to  the 
effect  that  <'  his  lordship  was  glad  to 
find  that,  at  the  present  crisis  of  our 
atfairs,  the  governor  (of  Bombay)  in 
council  has  resolved  to  resort  to  no 


Bot,  however,  disposed  to  treat  the  matter  as  one  of  much  imf  ortance.  We 
irlsdge  of  it  but  from  report,  and  til  concerned  in  it  will  tolemnly  den)r  tbs 
mformatioB/' 
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other  tlian  peaceful  means  for  the  at- 
tuiument  of  the  object  in  view." 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  ac- 
cordingly. Captain  Iluines  once  more 
reached  Aden  in  the  Coote,  with  a 
small  party  of  Bombay  sepoys  on 
board  as  bis  escort ;  but  the  aspect  of 
atlairs  was  by  no  means  favourable. 
The  old  Sultan  Mahassan,  worn  out 
with  age  and  infirmities,  had  resigned 
the  management  of  afT.iirs  almost  en- 
tirely to  his  fiery  son  Hamed,  who,  en- 
couraged not  only  by  his  success  in 
bulHing  the  former  attempt,  but  by 
the  smallness  of  the  force  which  had 
accompanied  the  British  commiftsioner,* 
openly  set  him  at  defiance,  declaring 
that  ho  himself,  and  not  his  father, 
was  now  the  Sultan  of  the  Bodoweens  : 
that  his  father  was  but  an  imbecile  old 
man  ;  and  that  any  promise  which 
might  have  been  extorted  from  him 
could  not  be  regarded  as  of  any  avail : 
and,  in  short,  that  the  pl.ice  should  not 
be  given  up  upon  any  terms.  In  pur* 
suanee  of  this  denunciation,  all  sup- 
plies, even  of  wood  and  water,  were 
refused  to  the  ship ;  the  Banyan  in 
charge  of  the  DeryaDowlut's  cargo 
was  prohibited  from  giving  up  the 
goods  to  the  English;  and  though  the 
interchange  of  letters  was  kept  up  as 
briskly  as  before,  the  resolution  of  Sul- 
tan Hamed  was  not  to  be  shaken  by 
this  torrent  of  diplomacy:  and  he  con- 
stantly adhered  to  his  first  expressed 
})osition — **  I  wish  much  to  be  friends, 
and  that  amity  was  between  us,  but 
you  must  not  speak  or  write  about  the 
land  of  Aden  a^uin."  The  Knalish 
agent,  however,  persisted  in  speaking 
of  the  transfer  as  already  legally  con- 
cluded, and  out  of  the  power  of  Hamed 
to  repudiate  or  annul :  while,  in  order 
to  give  greater  stringency  to  his  remon- 
strances, he  gave  orders  for  the  deten- 
tion of  the  date-boats  and  other  ves- 
sels which  arrived  off"  Aden,  hoping  to 
starve  the  Sultan  iuto  submission,  by 
thus  at  once  stopping  his  provisions, 
and  cutting  iff  his  receipt  of  port  dues. 


The  blockade  does  not  seem  to  bare 
been  very  effectual:  and  an  overture 
from  the  Futhali  chief  to  aid  with  his 
tribe  in  an  attack  on  the  Abdallis,  wis 
of  course  declined  by  Captaia  Haiaes. 
The  apparently  interminable  cross 
fire  of  protocols*!*  (in  Vfrhich  both  Cup* 
tain  Haines  and  his  employers  appear 
to  have  luxuriated  to  a  degree  wiiidi 
would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of 
Lord  Palmerston  himself)  was  now, 
however,  on  the  point  of  beiog  brought 
to  a  close.  On  the  20th  of  NoTember, 
one  of  the  Coote's  boats,  while  enga^ 
ed  in  overhauling  an  Arab  vessel  near 
the  shore,  was  fired  at  by  the  Bedo- 
weens  on  the  beach,  and  hostilittes 
were  carried  on  during  several  days, 
but  with  little  damage  on  either  side. 
In  most  cases,  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered  that  blockading  a  port,.aiMiiD« 
tercepting  its  supplies  of  provisions, 
constituted  a  sufficiently  legitimate 
ground  of  warfare  to  justify  these  re- 
prisals :  but  Captain  Haines,  it  ap* 
pears,  thought  otherwise,  as  he  st»i 
matizes  it  as  "  a  shameful  and  coward 
ly  attack,**  and  becomes  urgent  witk 
the  Bombay  governnjent  for  a  reinforce* 
ment  which  might  enable  him  to  ai< 
sume  offensive  operations  with  effect 
Her  Majesty's  ships  Volage,  28,  aai 
Cruiser^  16  gun-brig,  which  had  beet 
employed  in  some  operations  abooC 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  were  accord- 
ingly ordered  on  thb  service,  and 
sriiled  from  Bombay  December  2^ 
accompanied  by  two  transports  coo* 
veying  about  800  troops — EuroptaiMb 
sepoys,  and  artillerymen — under  tin 
command- in  chief  of  Major  Dailies 
2*1  th  Bombay  native  infantry.  Thi 
Abdalli  chiefs,  on  the  other  baiA 
made  an  effort  to  induce  the  Sultan  d 
the  Futhalis,  (with  whom  they  held  i 
conference  during  the  first  days  of 
1839,  at  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Qthinu 
near  Aden,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
payment  of  the  annual  tribute  abofC 
referred  to,)  to  make  common  caott 
with  them  against  the  intruders  vbD 


•  "  Their  first  exclamation  was,  *  Arc  the  English  to  poor  that  they  can  only  ^ 
ford  to  send  one  vessel  ?  and  is  she  only  come  to  talk  ?  Why  did  tbey  not  aead  h* 
before?  Had  they  sent  their  men  and  vessclii,  we  would  have  given  up;  bat  natl 
they  do.  theyahall  never  have  the  place.*"— Captain  Haimes's />r:i^<cA,  Nor. 4 
(No,  01.) 

It  if  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  a  note  of  December  lat,  (Corresp,  No.  81.)  *•■ 

the  Governor  of  Boml)ay  to  the  Sultan,  the  ill  treatment  of  the  passengcra  of  the  !)•- 

r/a-Dowlut  ia  again  advanced  aa  the  ground  of  offence,  ai  an  atonement  for  which  tli 

ceidon  of  Aden  is  indispensable  ;  i\iou^\i  lot  XU%,  im^V*  vitiafaction  bad  been  adail» 

ted  long  siuco  to  have  bieen  given. 
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tTOuring  to  establish  tliem- 
le  country;  but  the  ne^^o- 
)Uy  failed,  and  the  two  par- 
ted on   not  very  amicable 

rs  that  the  determination  of 
is  to  hold  out  liad  been  ma- 
engtliened  by  the  intelli- 
ii  they  received  from  India, 
.Dj  Arabs  from  this  part  of 
1  the  neiglibouring  country 
lout  are  serving  as  mercen- 
He  Dative  princes,)  of  the 
listractions  which  beset  the 
ian  goveromcnt,  and  the 
in  course  of  equipment  for 
IBs  Sciude,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
hich  confirmed  them  in  the 

no  more  troops  could  be 
n  Bombay  for  an  attack  on 
he  stopptge  of  provisions 
wever,  and  the  threatened 
of  the  Futliahs,  caused  se- 
ss  among  the  inhabitants  of 
and  dissensions  arose  among 

themselves,  as  to  the  pro- 
D  which  (in  the  event  of 
4e  settlement)  the  annual 
of  8700  dollars  should  be 
DODg  them — it  being  deter- 
it  Sultan  Mahassan  should 
i  all.  An  attempt  was  now 
he  tynds  to  effect  a  reconci- 
it  though  abundance  of  notes 
e  more  interchan-^cd,*  and 
ultan  came  down  from  La- 
ter his  mediation,  all  demands 
un  object,  the  cession  of  the 
•e  rejected  or  evaded.      The 

0  consequently  came  to  no- 
d  hostilities  were  resumed 
\  energy  than  before,  the  ar- 
A.den  being  directed  (as  was 
by  an  European  Turk  ;  till, 
Sth  of  January,  the  flotilla 
tbay^  under  the  command  of 
Smith,  R.N.,  anchored  in 
Bay. 

mptory  requisition  was  now 
lore  for  tbe  immediate  sur- 
tho  town ;  but  the  answer  of 
D  was  still  evasive,  and,  as 

1  had  only  a  few  days*  water 
,  an  immediate  landing  was 
ipon.   On  the  morning  of  the 
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19th,  accordingly,  the  Coote,  Cruiserf 
Volagc,  and  the  Company's  armed 
schouner  Mahi,  weighed  and  stood  la 
shore,  opening  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
island  of  Seerah  and  the  batteries  on 
the  mainland,  to  cover  the  disembark- 
ation. The  Arabs  at  first  stood  to 
their  guns  with  great  determination^ 
but  their  artillery  was,  of  course, 
speedily  silenced  or  dismounted  by  the 
superior  weight  and  rapidity  of  the 
EnglLih  fire;  and  though  the  troops 
were  galled  while  in  the  boats  by 
matchlocks  from  the  shore,  both  the 
town  and  the  island  of  Seerah  were 
carried  by  storm  without  much  diffi- 
culty. The  loss  of  the  assailants  was 
no  more  than  fifteen  killed  and  wound- 
ed— that  of  the  Arabs  more  than  ten 
times  that  number,  including  a  nephew 
of  the  Sultan  and  a  chief  of  the  Hou- 
shibee  tri'je,  who  fought  gallantly,  and 
received  a  mortal  wound;  consider- 
able bloodshed  was  also  occasioned  by 
the  desperate  resistance  made  by  the 
prisouers  taken  on  Seerah  in  the 
attempt  to  disarm  them,  during  which 
the  greater  part  of  them  cut  their  way 
through  their  captors  and  got  clear 
off.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  fled  into 
the  interior  during  the  assault,  but 
speedily  returned  on  hearing  of  the 
discipline  and  good  order  preserved 
by  the  conquerors;  and  the  old  Sultan, 
on  being  informed  of  the  capture  of 
the  place,  sent  an  apologetic  letter 
(Jan.  21)  to  Captain  Haines,  in  which 
he  threw  all  the  blame  on  his  son 
Hamed,  and  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
for  a  reconciliation.  Little  difficulty 
was  now  experienced  in  conducting 
the  negotiations,  and  during  the  first 
days  of  February  articles  of  pacifica- 
tion were  signed  both  with  the  Abdal- 
lis  and  the  other  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. To  secure  the  good-will  of 
the  Futhali  chief,  the  annual  payment 
which  be  had  received  from  Aden  of 
360  dollars,  was  still  guaranteed  to 
him,  as  were  the  87(0  dollars  per 
annum  to  the  Sultan  of  Lahcdj,  whose 
bond  for  4191  dollars  was  further  Re- 
mitted as  a  token  of  good-will. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  Aden  became  part  of  the  colo- 


ii  eorretpoDdence,  the  phrase  of — *'  If  you  will  land  nod  enter  the  town,  I  will 
onr  head,"  is  more  than  once  addressed  by  Sultan  Hamed  to  Captain  Haines, 
•  to  have  been  understood  as  a  menace ;  but  we  have  been  informed  that  it 
I^Bm,  "  I  will  be  aoiwerable  for  yoor  safety — your  head  chaW  Y>e  \u  xo^ 
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iiial  empire  of  Great  Britain — and  the 
details  of  whicli  we  have  taken,  almost 
entirely,  from  the  official  accounts  pub- 
lished by  order  of  Government.  In 
whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the 
transaction,  we  think  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  it  reflects  little  credit 
on  the  national  character  for  even- 
handed  justice  and  fair  dealing.  Even 
if  the  tact  and  saroir  fairCf  which 
Captain  Haines  must  be  admitted  to 
have  displayed  in  an  eminent  degree 
in  the  execution  of  his  instructionsi 
had  succeeded  in  intimidating  the  Arabs 
into  surrendering  the  place  without  re- 
sistance, such  a  proceeding  would  have 
amounted  to  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  appropriation  of  the  territory  of  a 
tribe  not  strong  enough  to  defend 
themselves,  simply  hee.iusc  it  was  situ- 
ated conveniently  for  the  purposes 
of  our  own  navigation  :  and  the  open 
force  hy  which  the  scheme  was  ulti- 
mately carried  into  effect,  imparts  to 
this  act  of  usurpation  a  character  of 
violence  still  more  to  be  regretted. 
The  originally-alleged  provocation,  the 
affair  of  the  Derya-Dowlut,  is  not  for 
a  moment  tenable  as  warranting  such 
extreme  measures: — since  not  only 
was  the  participation  of  the  parties  on 
whom  the  whole  responsibility  was 
thrown,  at  all  events  extremely  venial ; 
but  satisfaction  had  been  given,  and 
had  been  admitted  to  have  been  given, 
before  the  subject  of  the  cession  of  the 
place  was  broached : — and  the  Sultan 
constantly  denied  tliathis  alleged  con- 
sent to  the  transfer,  on  which  the  sub- 
sequent hostilities  were  grounded,  had 
ever  been  intend(jd  to  be  so  construed. 
It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  Arabs 
would  gladly  have  yielded  to  any  ami- 
cable arrangement  short  of  the  abso- 
lute cession  of  the  town,  which  they 
regarded  as  disorraceful : — the  erection 
of  a  factory,  which  might  have  been 
fortified  so  as  to  give  us  the  virtual 
command  of  the  place  and  the  har- 
bour, would  probably  have  met  with 
no  opposition: — and  even  if  Aden  had 
fallen,  as  it  seemed  on  the  point  of 
doing,  into  the  hands  of  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  there  can  he  little  doubt  that 
the  Viceroy  would  have  shown  him- 
self equally  ready  to  facihtate  our  in- 
tercourse with  India,  in  his  Arabian  as 
in  his  Egyptian  harbours.  At  all 
events,  it  is  evident  that  the  desired 
object  of  obtaining  a  station  and  coal 
depot  for  the  Indian  steamers,  might 
easily  have  been  secured  in  various 


ways,  without  running  even  the  ri^k 
of  bringing  on  the  British  name  the 
imputation  of  unneces^aiy  violeace  and 
oppression. 

Aden,  however,  was  now,  whether 
for  right  or  wrong,  under  the  British 
flag ;  but  the  hostile  dispositions  of 
the  Arabs,  notwithstanding  the  trea- 
ties entered  into,  were  stiU  far  fron 
subdued ;  and  the  cupidity  of  these 
semi -barbarous  tribes  was  still  further 
excited  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
the  new  garrison,  and  by  the  exagge- 
rated reports  of  vast  treasures  said  to 
be  brought  from  India  for  tlie  r^irs 
of  the  works.  Among  the  tdviDtages 
anticipated  by  Captain  Haines  in  his 
official  report  from  the  posseakniof 
the  town,  especial  stress  is  laid  oniti 
vicinity  to  the  cofl^ec  and  gum  dittrictr, 
and  the  certainty,  that  when  it  wai 
under  the  settled  rule  of  British  liv, 
the  traffic  in  these  rich  products,  at 
well  as  in  the  gold-dust,  ivorj,  and 
frankincense  of  the  African  coast, 
would  once  more  centre  in  itsIoD«- 
neglected  harbour.  But  it  wasspeeo* 
ly  found  that  the  insecurity  of  commi- 
nication  with  the  interior  opposed  t 
serious  obstacle  to  the  realization  of 
these  prospects — the  European  red- 
dents  and  the  troops  were  confined 
within  the  Turkish  wall— and  though 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate  (which 
during  summer  averaged  90**  of  Fah- 
renheit in  the  shade  within  a  sione 
house)  did  not  prove  so  injurious  ai 
had  been  expected  to  European  con- 
stitutions, it  was  found,  singularly 
enough,  to  exercise  a  most  pernicious 
influence  on  the  sepoys,  who  sickened 
and  died  in  alarming  numbers.  Aden 
at  this  period  is  compared,  in  a  letter 
quoted  in  the  Asiatic  Journiil,  to  "the 
crater  of  Etna  enlarged,  and  covered 
with  gravestones  and  the  remains  of 
stone  huts  ;"  provisions  were  scircei 
and  vegetables  scarcely  procurable. 
By  degrees,  however,  some  sympiontf 
of  reviving  trade  appeared,  and  bytl* 
end  of  1830  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  1500  souls. 

The  smouldering  rancour  with 
which  the  Arabs  had  all  along  regard- 
ed the  Frank  intruders  upon  their  soili 
had  by  this  time  broken  out  into  op^D 
hostility  ;  and,  after  some  minor  acts 
of  violence,  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
night  of  November  9th  on  the  Turk' 
ish  wall  across  the  isthmus,  (which 
had  been  additionally  strengthened^ 
redoubts  and  some  guoi,}  b^  a  body  « 
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t  collected  from  the  Abdal- 
thali«;and  the  other  tribes 
hbourhood.  The  assailants 
arte  repulsed^  but  not  with- 
ere  conflict^  in  which  the 
iged  the  defenders  hand  to 
the  most  determined  valour 
r  had  their  hopes  of  plunder 
Uted  by  the  rumours  of  £ng* 
ti.  This  daring  attempt 
B  Pasha  of  Egvpt  was  by 
>ctedto  ha?e  hSi  some  share 
Jig)  at  once  placed  the  oc* 
'  Aden  in  a  state  of  open 
th  all  their  Arab  neighbours; 
baidies  hitherto  paid  to  the 
lief  and  the  old  Sultan  of 
*re  consequently  stopped — 
00,000  were  voted  by  the 
^remment  for  repairing  the 
is»  and  engineers  were  sent 
.  to  put  the  place  in  an  ef- 
e  of  defence.  These  regu- 
irts*  however,  even  when 
,  can  never  be  relied  on  as  a 
oaiost  the  guerilla  attacks 
Uriog  marauders,  who  can 
uh  the  sea  at  low  water 
£nk8  of  the  Turkish  waU, 
ble  over  precipices  to  get  in 
^  the  outposts — and  accord- 
Dg  1840,  the  garrison  had  to 
two  more  desperate  attempts 
and  July  4,)  to  surprise  the 
ii  of  which  were  beaten  off 
s  hard  fighting,  though  in 
ice  the  attacking  party  suc- 
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ceeded  in  carrying  off  a  Considerable 
amount  of  plunder  from  the  encamp- 
ment near  the  Turkish  wall.  Since 
that  period,  it  has. been  found  neces- 
sary gradually  to  raise  the  strength  of 
the  garrison  from  800  to  4000  men, 
one-fourth  of  whom  are  always  Eu- 
ropean soldiers — and  though  no  attack 
in  force  has  lately  been  made  by  the 
Arabs,  the  necessity  of  being  constant- 
ly on  the  alert  against  their  covert  ap< 
proaclies,  renders  the  duties  of  the 
garrison  harassing  to  the  last  degree. 
Though  a  considerable  trade  now  exists 
with  the  African  coast,  scarcely  any 
commercial  intercourse  has  yet  been 
established  with  the  interior  of  Ara* 
bia,  (notwithstanding  the  friendly  dis- 
positions evinced  by  the  Iman  of  Sana,) 
the  road  being  barred  by  the  hostile 
tribes — and  a  jfurther  impediment  to 
improvement  b  found  in  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
rities of  the  place  itself,  who,  pent  up 
in  a  narrow  space  under  a  broiling  sun, 
seem  to  employ  their  energies  in  end- 
less squabbles  with  each  other.  What- 
ever ma^  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
colony.  It  must  be  allowed,  to  quote 
the  candid  admission  of  a  writer  in 
the  United  Service  Journal,  that  "  at 
present  we  are  not  occupying  a  very 
proud  position  in  Arabia'*— though, 
considering  the  means  by  which  we 
obtained  our  footing  in  that  peninsula, 
our  position  is  perhaps  as  good  as  we 
deserve. 


BONNET, 

I 

^T  TBK  AUTUOE  Of  THE  LiFB  Of  BCRKB,  Of  GoLDSMlTU,  &C., 

Qn  viewing  my  Mothee*s  Pictueb. 


How  warms  the  heart  when  dwelling  on  that  facci 

Those  lips  that  mine  a  thousand  times  have  pretty 
The  swelling  source  that  nurture  gav'st  her  race. 

Where  found  my  infant  head  its  downiest  rettt 
How  in  thoM  features  aim  to  trace  my  own. 

Cast  in  a  M^fter  mould  my  being  see ; 
Recall  the  woht  thai  sooth'd  my  helpless  moan« 

The  Ihona^htt  that  sprang  for  scarcely  aught  save  me  | 
Thai  shaped  and  formed  me ;  gave  me  to  the  day. 

Bade  in  her  breast  absorbing  love  arise ; 
0*er  me  a  ceaseless  tender  care  display. 

For  weak  all  else  to  thee  maternal  ties ! 
Tbb  debt  of  love  but  One  may  claim ;  no  other 
Such  ielf-devotioa  boasts,  save  thee,  mj  Mother  t 
III*  M^  cccxxx.  S  K 
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Thi  Fugitive. 


The  tongue  has  nothing  to  n^y  when 
the  soul  hath  spoken  all !  What  need 
of  words  in  the  pisslonate  and  early 
intercourse  of  love !  There  is  no  oral 
language  that  can  satisfy  or  meet  the 
requisitions  of  the  slrielLen  heart. 
Speech,  the  worldling  and  the  false-— 
oftener  the  dark  veil  than  the  bright 
mirror  of  man*s  thoughts^is  banished 
from  the  spot  consecrated  to  puritVy 
unselfishness,  and  truth.  The  iovelv 
and  beloved  Ellen  learnt,  before  a  syl- 
lable escaped  my  lips,  the  secret  which 
those  lips  would  never  have  disclosed. 
Her  innocent  and  conscious  cheek 
acknowled^d  instantlv  her  quick  per- 
ception, and  with  maiden  modesty  she 
turned  aside— not  angrily,  but  timor- 
ous as  a  bird,  upon  whose  leafy  covert 
the  heavy  fowler's  foot  has  trod  too 
harshly  and  too  suddenly.  I  thought 
of  nothing  then  but  the  pain  I  had  in- 
flicted, and  was  sensible  of  no  feeling 
but  that  of  shame  and  sorrow  for  my 
fault.  Yfo  walked  on  in  silence.  Our 
road  brought  us  to  the  point  in  the 
village  at  which  1  had  met  Miss  Fairman 
and  her  father,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  we  l)ecame  companions  in  our 
evening  walk.  We  retraced  the  path 
which  then  we  took,  and  the  hallowed 
spot  grew  lovelier  as  we  followed  it. 
I  could  not  choose  but  tell  how  deeply 
and  indelibly  the  scene  of  beauty  had 
become  imprinted  on  my  heart. 

"  To  you.  Miss  Fairman,"  1  began, 
*'  and  to  others  who  were  born  and 
nurtured  In  this  valley,  this  is  a  com- 
mon sight.  To  me  it  is  a  land  of  en., 
chantment,  and  the  impression  that  it 
brings  must  affect  my  future  being.  I 
am  sure,  whatever  may  be  my  lot,  that 
I  shall  be  a  happier  man  for  what  I 
now  behold." 

<'It  is  well,'*  said  my  companion^ 
"that  you  did  not  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  our  hills  during  the  bleak  win- 
ter, when  their  charms  were  hidden  in 
the  snow,  and  they  had  nothing  better 
to  offer  their  worshipper  than  rain 
and  sleet  and  nipping  winds.  They 
would  have  lost  your  praise  then.'* 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?  Imprisoned  as 
I  have  been,  and  kept  a  stranger  to 
the  noblest  works  of  Provideuce,  my 
enjoyment  is  excessive,  and  I  dare 


scarcely  tmst  myself  to  feel  it  as  1 
would.  I  could  gaze  on  yonder  sweet 
hillock,  with  iu  wild-fluwers  and  ill 
own  blue  patch  of  sky,  until  I  wept." 

**  Yes,  this  is  a  lovely  scene  in 
truth  I "  exclaimed  Miss  Fainnan  pen- 
sively. 

**  Do  yon  remember.  Miss  FainuB« 
our  first  spring  walk?     For  an  boot 
we  went  on,  and  that  little  green  clunsf^ 
as  it  appears  from  here,  was  not  for 
moment  out  of  my  sight.    My  ey^ 
were  riveted  upon  It,  and  I  wateh^ 
the  clouds  shifting  across  it,  cbangi  w 
its  hue,  now  darkening,  now  Hgbting^  |||f 
up,  until  it  became  fixed  in  my  renen. 
brance,  never  to  depart  from  it.    Tf^ 
have  many  fair  visions  aroand  m^ 
but  that  is  to  me  the  fairest    Itk 
connected    with  our  evening  walk. 
Neither  can  he  forgotten  whilst  I  lire." 

It  was  well  that  we  reached  the  pih 
sonage  gate  tiefore  another  word  V0 
spoken.  In  spite  of  the  flrmnt  of  n* 
solutions,  the  smallest  self-indDlfeM 
brought  me  to  the  very  verge  of  tnH- 
gression.  , 

In  the  evening  I  sat  alone,  and  bi* 
gan  a  letter  to  the  minister.    I  wrols 
a  few  lines  expressive  of  my  grathndi 
and  deep  sense  of  obligation.    Tbejr     . 
did  not  read  well,  and  I  deitroTcd 
them.  I  recommenced.   I  reproacw     J 
myself  for  presumption  and  itatiixj,     ^ 
and  confessed  that  I  had  taken  adiss*  • 
tage  of  his  confidence  by  atteniptiDg 
to  gain  the  affections  of  his  onlj  cbiM*     .^ 
I  regretted  the  fault,  and  desired  tolw     ^ 
dismissed.     The  terms  which  I  <■"     ^ 
ployed,  on  reperusal,  looked  too  hinki     ^ 
and  did  not  certainly  do  justice  to  tbs     ^ 
motives  by  which  throughout  1  \t^ 
been  actuated ;  for,  however  viokst     (^ 
had  been  my  passion,  jntnciplt  ^     ^ 
still  protected  and  restrnined  nie*   ^ 
had  not  coldly  and  delihmtefy  beiny- 
cd  myself.     The  second  wiitisg,  ^ 
more  satisfactory  than  the  first,  vA 
in  its  turn,  expunged.     I  attempted  s 
third  epistle,  and  failed.     Then  I  f^ 
down  the  pen  and  considered.  1  po^* 
dered  until  I  concluded  that  1  had  eter 
been  too  hasty  and  too  violent   Mirt 
Fairman  would  certainly  take  no  no- 
tice of  what  had  happened,  and  if  I 
were   guarded— silent — niid  drts^ 
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•  fatare,  all  would  still 
irai  madness  to  indulge 
eh  eould  onlj  lead  to  mj 
om  the  parsonage^  and 
rj.  Hiid  I  found  it  so 
Q  a  home  and  quiets  that 

0  be  so  reoklessly  and 
landoned  ?  Surely  it  was 
11  soberly  and  seriously 
in  of  life.  I  bad  num- 
asd  undergone  trial  suf- 
aequainted  with  true  po- 
line  of  duty.     Both  bade 

reject  the  new  solicita- 
raue,  with  singleness  of 

1  oQcupation  which  for- 
cUnlly  Yooehaafed  to  me. 
specious  and  moat  juat, 
well  to  the  understanding 
lesa  able  to  look  temper- 
Imly  upon  the  argument 
ee  of  the  previous  over- 
■g*  Reason  is  never  so 
i  prevailing  as  when  it 
lot  of  gratified  passion, 
i  BO  firmly  resolved  upon 
he  moment  that  follows 

doing  of  evil.  Never  is 
Mider  in  her  complaints 
le  rises  from  a  temporary 

I  had  discovered  every 
i  Fairman.  I  had  fatally 
oyself.  There  was  no 
;  and  nothing  was  left  for 
olation  but  sapient  reso- 
le  future.  Virtuous  and 
•oked  in  my  silent  oham- 
;be  silent  hour  of  night. 
d  yet  to  dawn,  and  they 
ontend  with  the  thousand 

which  our  desires  are 
up  to  battle  with  our  bet- 
k.  I  did  not  write  to  Mr 
i  I  rose  from  my  seat  much 
ad  softened  my  midnight 
the  best  intentions. 
|ht  have  suggested  to  me, 
>wing  morning,  that  the 

Fairman  had  been  visited 
sleep,  and  that  her  face 
I  pallid  than  usnal,  if  her 
not  remarked,  with  much 
ten  she  took  her  place 
that  she  was  looking  most 
iDweli.  Like  the  sudden 
bat  crimsons  all  the  east, 
bI  end  earliest  blush  of 
ive  the  driven  blood  into 
I  eheek,  telling  of  disoo- 
hane.  Nothing  she  said 
Mt  diligently  pursued  her 
I  eonld  perceive  that 


the  fair  hand  trembled,  and  that  the 
gentle  bosom  was  disquieted,  /could 
tell  why  downwards  bent  the  head, 
and  with  what  new  emotions  the  art- 
less spirit  bad  become  acquainted.  In- 
stantly I  saw  the  mischief  which  my 
rashness  had  occasioned,  and  felt  liow 
deeply  had  fallen  the  first  accents  of 
love  into  the  poor  heart  of  the  le- 
cludeil  one.  What  had  1  done  by  the 
short,  indistinct,  most  iueunsiderato 
avuwal,  and  hew  was  it  possible  now 
to  avert  its  consequenees;  Every  ten- 
der and  uneasy  glance  tiiat  Mr  Fair- 
man  cast  upon  bis  cherished  daughter, 
passed  like  a  sting  to  me,  and  roused 
the  bitterest  self-reproach.  I  could 
have  calmed  bit  groundless  feaff,  had 
I  been  bold  enough  to  risk  h»  right- 
eous indignatioB.  The  frankness  and 
cordiality  which  had  ever  marked  my 
intercourse  with  Miss  Fairman,  were 
from  this  hour  suspended.  Could  it 
be  otherwise  with  one  so  innocent,  so 
truthful,  and  so  meek !  Auger  ahe  had 
none,  but  apprehension  and  concep- 
tions strange,  such  at  disturb  tbe 
awakened  soul  of  woman,  ore  the 
storm  of  passion  cornea  to  overcharge 
it. 

I  slnnk  from  the  apartment  and  the 
first  meal  of  the  day,  like  a  man  guilty 
of  a  heinous  fault.  I  pleaded  illness, 
and  did  not  rejoin  my  friends.  I  knew 
not  what  to  do^  and  I  passed  a  day  in 
long  and  fererish  doubt.  Evening 
arrived.  My  pupils  were  dismissed, 
and  once  more  I  sat  in  my  own  silent 
room,  lost  in  anxious  meditation.  Sud- 
denly an  unusual  knock  at  tbe  door 
roused  me,  and  brought  me  to  my 
feet.  I  requested  the  visitor  to  enter, 
and  Mr  Fairman  himself  walked  slow- 
ly in.  He  was  pale  and  care-worn, 
and  he  looked,  as  I  imagined,  sternly 
upon  me.  "  All  is  known  !*'  was  my 
first  thought,  and  my  throat  swelled 
with  agitation.  I  presented  a  ohair  to 
the  incumbent)  and  when  be  sat  down 
and  turned  his  wan  face  upon  me,  I 
felt  that  my  own  cheek  was  no  less 
blanched  than  fab.  I  awaited  his  re- 
buke in  breathless  suspense. 

''You  are  indeed  ill,  Stukely,** 
commenced  Mr  Fairman,  gazing  ear- 
nestly. *'  I  was  not  aware  of  this,  or 
I  would  have  seen  yon  before.  You 
have  overworked  yourself  with  the 
boys.  You  shall  be  relieved  to-mor- 
row. I  will  take  charge  of  them  ny- 
self.  You  should  not  have  persevered 
when  you  fonnd  your  strength  wn- 


equal  to  the  task.      A  little  repose 
will,  1  trust,  restore  you.'* 

With  every  animttiug  syllable,  the 
affrighted  blood  returned  again,  and 
I  gained  con6dence.  His  tones  as- 
sured me  that  he  was  still  in  ignor- 
ance.    A  load  was  taken  from  me. 

«  I  shall  be  better  in  the  morning, 
sir,*'  I  answered.  "  Do  not  tliiuk 
seriously  of  the  slightest  indisposition. 
1  am  better  now." 

**  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  answer- 
ed the  incumbent.  "  I  am  full  of 
alarm  and  wretchedness  to-day.  Did 
you  observe  my  daughter  this  morn- 
ing, Stukely?*' 

"  Yes,  sir."  I  faltered. 

*'  You  did,  at  breakfast,  but  yon 
have  not  seen  her  since.  I  wish  you 
had.     I  am  sick  at  heart.** 

"Is  she  unwell,  sir?'* 

*'  Do  you  know  what  consumption 
is  ?  Have  you  ever  watched  its  fearful 
progress?" 

**  Never.*' 

''  I  thought  you  might  have  done 
so.  It  is  a  fearful  disease,  and  leaves 
hardly  a  family  untouched.  Did  she 
not  look  ill  ? — you  can  tell  me  that,  at 
least.** 

**  Not  quite  so  well,  perhaps,  as  I 
have  seen  her,  sir;  but  I  should 
hope" 

"Eh— what,  not  very  ill,  then? 
Well,  that  is  strange,  for  I  was  fright- 
ened by  her.  What  can  it  be  ?  I  wish 
that  May  hew  had  called  in.  Every 
ailment  fills  me  with  terror.  I  always 
think  of  hor  dear  mother.  Three 
months  before  her  death,  she  sat  with 
me,  as  we  do  here  together,  well  and 
strong,  and  thanking  Providence  for 
health  and  strength.  She  withered, 
as  it  might  be  from  that  hour,  and,  as 
I  tell  you,  three  short  months  of 
havoc  brought  her  to  the  grave.*' 

*'  Was  she  young,  sir  ?  " 

*'  A  few  years  older  than  my  child 
—but  that  is  nothing.  Did  you  say 
you  did  not  think  her  looks  this  morn- 
ing indicated  any  symptoms?  Oh — no  I 
I  recollect.  You  never  saw  the  ma- 
lady at  work.  Well,- certainly  she 
does  not  cough  as  her  poor  mother 
did.  Did  it  look  like  languor,  think 
you?*' 

"  The  loss  of  rest  might" 

"  Yes,  it  might,  and  perhaps  it  is 
nothing  worse.  I  know  Mayhew 
thinks  lightly  of  these  temporary  sha- 
dows ;  but  I  do  not  believe  he  has  ever 
f  een  her  so  thor9ughly  feeble  and  de- 
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pressed  as  she  appears  to-day.  She 
is  very  pale^  but  I  was  glad  to  find 
her  face  free  from  all  flash  whatever. 
That  Is  comforting.  Let  us  hope  the 
best.  How  do  the  boys  advance? 
What  opinion  have  you  formed  of  the 
lad  Charlton?** 

"  He  is  a  dull»  good-hearted  boy, 
sir.  Willing  to  learo,  with  little  abi- 
lity to  help  him  on.  Most  difficult 
treatment.  His  tears  lie  near  the  su 
face.  At  times  it  seems  that  the  slm 
plest  terms  are  beyond  hia  understands, 
mg,  and  then  the  gentlest  rep 
opens  the  flood- gate,  and  subme 
bis  faculties  for  the  day." 

**  Be  tender  and  cautious,  Stokel^ 
with  that  child.     He  is  a  sapling  tk  _^ 
will  not  bear  the  rough  wind.    I^^ 
him  learn  what  he  will-^rest  assar^c^ 
it  is  all  ho  can.      His  eagerness  to 
learn  will  never  fall  short  of  yourV 
to  teach.     He  mnst  be  kindly  encovf- 
aged,  not  frowned  upon  in  his  reverw; 
for  who  fights  so  hard  against  tbca, 
or  deplores  them  more  deeply  tbto 
himself?   Poor,  weak  child,  he  isUi 
own  chastiser.*' 

'<  I  will  take  care,  sir.**  . 

*'  Have  you  seen  this  oomiog  oo,     ^ 
Stukely?** 

••With  Charlton,  sir?" 

"No.  Miss  Fairman*8  iodiipoii-  ^ 
tion.  For  many  weeks  she  b«8ce^ 
tainly  improved  in  health.  1  Imvc  ^ 
remarked  it,  and  I  was  taken  by  !>''  ^ 
prise  this  morning.  I  shouldbeeiiitf  ^ 
nad  Mayhew  seen  her.'* 

"  Let  me  fetch  him  in  the  moniBfr 
sir.  His  presence  will  relieve  yo««^  ^ 
will  start  early— and  bring  hjiai  viv 
me." 

"  Well,  if  yon  are  better,  but  e«r- 
tainly  not  otherwise.  I  eoofei*  I 
should  bo  pleased  to  talk  with  hi** 
But  do  not  rise  too  early.  Gft  j^ 
breakfast  first.  I  will  take  the  bofi 
until  you  come  back." 

This  had  been  the  object  of  vM 
anxious  father's  visit.  As  sooo  tf  I 
had  undertaken  to  meet  his  vuht  b* 
became  more  tranquil.  My  wf^ 
was  to  be  kept  a  secret.  TIm  ttu^ 
why  a  servant  had  not  been  employe"* 
was  the  fear  of  causing  alarm  io  v* 
beloved  patient.  Before  Mr  FainDi& 
left  me,  I  was  more  than  hslfpc^' 
suaded  that  I  myself  had  mistaken  tlK 
cause  of  his  daughter's  suferiog;/^ 
agreeable  is  it,  even  against  eoofie' 
tion,  to  discharge  ourseTvee  of  bkaie* 
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Mnr  mtlet  diitant  from  onr  vil- 
li wms  a  floe  brick  boii8e«  as 
h»  oaks  which  stood  before  it^ 
lag  npon  a  few  acres  of  grass 
16  right  to  be  regarded  as  a 
The  loterior  of  the  house  was 
itaotial  as  the  outside;  both 
.  solid  as  the  good  doctor  him- 
le  was  a  man  of  iodependent 
jt  a  member  of  the  University 
ird«  and  a  great  stickler  for  old 
nees.  He  received  a  fee  from 
lan  who  was  able  to  pay  him 
services;  and  the  poor  might 
receive  at  his  door,  at  the  cost 
lleation  only,  medical  advice 
yaic*  and  a  few  commodities 
nore  acceptably!  than  either. 
X  A  good  establbhment^  in  the 
wresting  portion  of  which  dwelt 
Maying  creatures^  the  youngest 
re  years  of  age  and  mure. 
rere  an  entail  from  his  grand- 
and  had  faithfully  served  that 
r  for  many  years  as  coach  man, 
*eper»  and  butler.  The  father 
ilayhew  had  availed  himself  of 
itegrity  and  experience  until 
■obbed  them  of  the  latter,  and 
4  the  former  a  useless  ornamen  t ; 
iogy  he  bequeathed  them»  with 
ise  and  lands,  to  their  present 
ind  patron.  Tiiere  they  sat  in 
WD  hall,  royal  servants  every 
aeging  to  life  by  one  small 
which  when  it  breaks  for  one 
teak  for  all.  They  had  little 
t  in  the  present  world,  to  which 
ilj  visit  of  the  doctor,  and  that 
eonnected  them.  He  never 
to  pay  it.  Unconscious  of  all 
lej  never  failed  to  look  for  it. 
village  clock  struck  eleven  as 
sd  np  the  avenue  that  conduct- 
the  house.  The  day  was  in- 
'  hot,  and  at  that  early  hour 
■ee  flre  of  the  cuu  had  rendered 
nosphere  sweltry  and  oppres- 
I  knocked  many  times  before  I 
obtain  admittance,  and,  at  last, 
»or  was  opened  by  a  ragged 
about  twelve  years  of  age, 
{ nore  like  the  son  of  a  thief  or 
f  than  a  juvenile  member  of  the 
hoDsehold. 

Dr  May  hew  at  home?**  I  asked. 
li»  I  doD*t  know  !**  he  answered 
•  <«you  had  better  come  and 
and  therewith  he  turned  upon 
•!»  and  tramped  heavily  down 
ehen  stairs.  For  a  few  seconds 
ined  where  I  was.    At  length. 


bearing  no  voices  in  the  honse,  and 
flnding  that  no  one  was  likely  to  come 
to  me,  I  followed  him.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs  was  a  long  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  offices.     It  was  very  dark, 
or  it  was  rendered  so  to  me  who  had 
just  left  the  glare  of  noonday.   At  the 
end  of  it,  however,  a  small  lamp  glim- 
mered, and  under  its  feeble  help  I 
advanced.     Arriving  at  its  extremity, 
I  was  stopped  by  the  hum  of  many 
voices  that  proceeded  from  a  chamber 
on  the  right.     Here  I  knocked  imme- 
diately.    The  voice  of  Dr  Mayhew 
desired  me  to  enter.     The  door  was 
opened  the  moment  afterwards,  and 
then  I  beheld  the  doctor  himself  and 
every  servant  of  the  house  assembled 
in  a  crowd.     The  little  boy  who  had 
given  me  admission  was  in  the  group ; 
and  in  the  very  centre  of  all,  sitting 
upright  in  a  chair,  was  the  strangest 
apparition  of  a  man  that  I  have  ever 
gazed  upon,  before  or  since.      The 
object  that  attracted,  and  at  the  same 
time  repelled,  my  notice,  was  a  crea- 
ture whose  age  no  living  man  could 
possibly  determine.     He  was  at  least 
six  feet  high,  with  raven  hair,  and  a 
complexion  sallow  as  the  sear  leaf. 
Look  at  his  figure,  then  mark  the 
absence  of  a  single  wrinkle,  and  you 
judge   him  for  a  youth.      Observe 
agam:   look  at  the  emaciated  face; 
note    the    jet-black    eye,     deeply- 
sunken,  and  void  of  all  fire  and  life  ; 
the  crushed,  the  vacant,  and  forlorn 
expression ;  the  aquiline  nose,  promi- 
nent as  an  eagle's,  from  which  the 
parchment  skin  is  drawn  as  rigidly  as 
though  it  were  a  dead  man*s  skin, 
bloodless  and  inert.     The  wear  and 
tear,   the    bufieting    and    misery  of 
seventy  years  are  there.      Seventy ! 
—yea,  twice  seventy  years  of  mortal 
agony  and  suffering  could  hardly  leave 
a  deeper  impress.     He  is  strangely 
clad.     He  is  in  rags.     The  remnants 
of  fine  clothes  are  dropping  from  his 
shrunken  body.     His  hand  is  white 
and  small.     Upon  the  largest  finger 
he  wears  a  ring — once,  no  doubt,  be- 
fore his  band  luid  shrivelled  np — the 
property  and  ornament  of  the  smallest. 
It  is  a  sparkling  diamond,  and  it  glist- 
ens as  his  own  black  eye  should,  if  it 
be  true  that  he  is  old  onlv  in  mental 
misery  and  pain.     There  is  no  sign  of 
thought  or  feeling  in  his  look.    His 
eye  falls  on  no  one,  but  seems  to  pass 
beyond  the  lookers-on,  and  to  rest  on 
space.     The  company  are  far  more 
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agitated.  A  few  minutes  before  my 
arrival  the  strange  object  had  been 
found,  with  the  boy  whom  I  had  first 
seen,  wanderings  in  the  g:arden.  He 
was  apprelicnded  for  a  thief,  brought 
into  the  house,  and  not  until  Dr  May- 
hew  had  been  summoned,  had  it  been 
su^poc^tcd  that  the  poor  creature  was 
an  idiot.  Commiseration  then  took 
the  phico  of  anger  quickly,  and  ail 
was  anxiety  and  desire  to  know  whence 
he  hail  come,  who  he  might  be,  and 
what  his  business  was.  He  could  not 
speak  for  himself,  and  the  answers  of 
the  boy  had  been  unsatisfactory  and- 
vaguc.  When  I  entered  the  room, 
the  doctor  gave  me  a  slight  recogni- 
tion, and  proceeded  at  once  to  a  fur- 
ther examination  of  the  stripling. 

"  Where    did  you   pick  him   up, 
Sir  ?"  enquired  the  Doctor. 

**  Mother  sent  me  out  a-begging 
with  him,**  answered  the  gipsy  boy. 
'*  Who  is  your  mother  ?  *' 
"  Mabel." 
"  Mabel  what?" 
«•  Mabel  nothing." 
**  Where  does  she  live,  then?" 
"  She  doesn't  live  nowhere.    Sho*8 
a  tramper.'* 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?" 
"  How  can  I  tell  ?     We  shall  pick 
up  somewhere.     Let  mo  go,  and  take 
Silly  Billy  with  me.     I  shall  get  such 
a  licking  if  I  don't.*' 
"  Is  his  name  Billy?" 
"  No,  Silly  Billy  ;  all  them  chaps 
as  is  fools  are  called  Silly  Billy.    Yon 
know  that,  don't  you  ?    Ob,  1  say,  do 
let's  go  now,  there's  good  fellows!*' 

"  Wait  a  moment,  boy — not  so  fast. 
How  long  have  you  been  acquainted 
with  this  unfortunate?" 

"  What,  Silly  Billy  ?  Oh,  we  ain't 
very  old  friends!  1  only  see'd  him 
yesterday.  He  came  up  quite  una- 
wares to  our  camp  whilst  we  were 
grubbing.  He  seemed  wery  hungry, 
80  mother  gave  him  summut,  and 
made  him  np  a  bed — and  she  means 
to  have  him.  So  she  sent  me  out  this 
morning  a-begging  with  him,  and 
told  me  she'd  break  every  gallows 
bone  Vd  got,  if  I  did  not  bring  him 
back  safe.  I  say,  now  I  have  told 
all,  let  Its  go — there's  a  good  gentle- 
man! I'm  quite  glad  he  is  going  to 
live  with  us.  It's  so  lucky  to  have  a 
Silly  Billy." 

*<  How  is  it,  YOU  young  rascal,  yon 
didn't  tell  me  all  this  before  ?  What 
do  you  mean  by  it  ?" 
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*•  Why,  it  S«n*t  no  bnsiom  of 
your'n.     Let  ns  go^  will  you  r" 

"  Stranjre,"  said  Doctor  M«fliew, 
turning  to  his  butler — "  StnD|e,tbal 
they  should  leave  that  ring  upon  Ui 
finger — valuable  as  it  looks." 

<*  Oh,  you  try  it  on,  thst'i  all! 
Catch  mother  leaving  that  there,  if 
she  could  get  it  off.  She  tried  iiard 
enough,  I  cau  tell  you,  and  I  thooght 
heM  just  have  bitten  her  hsnd  otF. 
Wasn't  he  savage  neither,  oh  ml 
She  won't  try  at  it  again  in  a  hiirr?. 
She  says  it  serves  her  right,  for  no 
lurk  comes  of  robbing  a  Sillf 
Billy." 

The  servants,  who  betrayed  a  fev 
minutes  before  great  anxiety  and  ip- 
prehension,  were  perfectly  overeooe 
by  this  humorous   sally,  and  bani, 
with  one  accord,   into    the   lutideM 
laughter.     The  generally  jocose  doe^ 
tor,  however,  looked  particularlj  is- 
rious,  and  kept  his  eye  upon  the  poor 
idiot  with  an  expression  of  deep  piij. 
"  Will  he  not  speak  ?  "  he  asked,  still. 
marking    his    unhappy  countenance 
bereft  of  every  sign  of  sensibility. 

"  He  won*t  say  not  nuffio,"  Siudtbe 
boy,  in  a  tone  which  he  hoped  wonld 
settle  the  business:  *<  You  havew 
right  to  keep  ns.     Let  us  go." 

*'  Leave  me  with  these  persottf," 
said  the  Doctor,  turning  to  the  Kf< 
vants.  '<  We  will  see  if  the  ton^ 
of  this  wretehed  creature  be  reaOy 
tied.     Go,  all  of  you." 

In  an  instant  the  room  was  left  (• 
Doctor  Maybew  and  myself— tbf 
idiot  and  his  keeper. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  mag ?* 
enquired  the  physician  In  a  sootkisf 
tone.  "  Do  not  be  frightened.  No- 
body will  hurt  you  here.  We  are  afl 
your  very  good  friends.  TeU  ne 
now,  what  is  your  name  ?  *• 

The  questioner  took  the  poor  feUow 
at  tho  same  time  by  the  hand,  aod 
nressed  it  kindly.  The  latter  thn 
looked  round  the  room  with  a  vaeant 
stare,  and  sighed  profoundly. 

'*  Tell  me  your  name,**  eontiDiwd 
the  Doctor,  encouraged  by  the  move- 
ment. The  lips  of  the  afflicted  bib 
unclosed.  His  brick- red  tongoe  a^ 
tempted  to  moisten  them.  Fixing  his 
expressionless  eyes  upon  the  doctor, 
he  answered,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
"  Betton:* 

•*  Well,  1  never!"  ezelaimed  the 
boy.  «'  Them  Silly  Billies  is  the  de- 
eeitflilest  chaps  as  is.     He  nade  est 


r  fhtt  1m  eouldn't  speak  a    OFerjr  thuig  tbat  ceuld  be  done  pro* 

perljr  executed,  he  turned  cheerfallf 
to  ue,  and  bade  me  follow  him  to  his 
librarj. 

"  His  clothea  have  been  good/* 
muttered  the  doctor  to  bim6eir»  aa  he 
sat  down.  <'  Diamond  ring  I  He  is  a 
gentleman,  or  has  been  one.  Curious 
business!  Wei],  we  shall  have  him 
advertised  all  round  tlie  country  in  a 
da/  or  (wo.  Meanwhile  here  be  is, 
and  will  be  safe.  That  trouble  is 
over.  Now,  Stukeljr,  what  brings 
you  so  early  ?  Any  thing  wrong  at 
home?  Fairman  in  the  dumps  again  ; 
fidgety  and  restless,  eh?** 

I  told  my  errand. 

<^  Ah,  I  thought  so  I     There's  no- 

pnuled,**  exclaimed    Mr    thing  the  matter  there,  sir.     She  is 

releasing  the  hand  of  the     well  enough  now,  and  will  continue 

so,  if  her  father  doesn't  frighten  her 
into  sickness,  which  he  may  do.  I  tell 
you  what,  I  must  get  little  puss  a 
husband,  and  take  her  from  him. 
That  will  save  her.  I  have  my  eye 
upon  a  handsome  fellow — Hollo,  sir« 
wbat*s  the  matter  with  you!  Just 
look  at  your  face  in  that  glass.     It  is 


'  eere  what  you  are  about, 
I  Doctor  May  hew  sternly. 
fott  that  I  suspect  you.'* 
to  the  idiot,  he  proceeded. 
lere  do  you  come  from  ?  *' 
pt  opened  again,  and  the 
lev  voice  again  answered, 

I  nnderstand— that  is  your 
,t  whitlier  do  you  wish  to 

e/'  said  the  man. 

ge  I "  ejaculated  the  Doctor. 

1  are  you  ?*' 

It**  repeated  the  simple  crea- 

I  earnestly  than  ever. 


standing  for  a  few  seconds 
le.  •*  However,"  he  con- 
Dpon  one  thing  1  am  resolv- 
■lan  shall  be  left  here,  and 
s.  I  will  be  responsible  for 
imtil  something  is  done  for 
I  shall  certainly  get  Intel- 
Ele  has  escaped  from  an  asy- 


.vw  not  the  slightest  doubt  of    as  red  as  fire.*' 


a  shall  be  able,  after  a  few 
Miore  him.  As  for  you, 
ided,  addressing  the  young 
take  the  best  of  your  way 
ether,  and  be  thankful  that 
Bonse  so  well  ofi"— fly.** 
'  kegan  to  remonstrate,  upon 
doctor  began  to  talk  of  the 
;he  horsepond.  The  former 
•d  his  good  sense  by  listen - 
ison,  and  by  selecting,  as 
iser  man  has  done  before 
•nailer  of  two  necessary 
»  departed,  not  expressing 
llie  most  elegant  terms  that 
•  been  applied  to  a  leave- 

•volent  physician  soon  made 
nta  for  the  comfort  of  his 
He  was  immediately  placed 
I,  supplied  with  food,  and 
deacDt  clothing.  He  sub- 
Mee  to  his  treatment,  and 
hie  attendant  to  do  what  he 
1  him,  taking,  all  the  while, 
ire  lo  feel  the  diamond  ling 
(eere  under  the  palm  of  his 
A  room  was  given  to 
Rebin,  the  gardener's  son, 
brthwith  installed  his  guar- 
I  itriet  direetioss  not  to 
^ieat  for  an  inatant  by 
When  Dr  May  hew  had  seen 


<'  The  weather,  sir,  is 


»» 


**  Ob,  is  it  ?  You  mean  to  say, 
then,  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  influences  of  the  weather.  That 
is  Just  the  thing,  for  you  can  help  me 
to  a  few  facts  for  the  little  treatise  on 
climate  which  I  have  got  now  in 
hand.  Well,  go  on,  my  friend.  You 
were  saying  that  the  weather  is— if 
what?" 

''  It  is  very  hot,  sir,"  I  answered, 
dreadfully  annoyed. 

''  Well,  so  it  b ;  that's  very  true, 
but  not  original.  I  have  heard  the 
same  remark  at  least  six  times  this 
morning.  I  say.  Master  Stukely,  you 
haven't  been  casting  sheep's- eyes  in 
that  sweet  quarter,  have  you  ?  Haven't, 
perhaps*  been  giving  the  young  lady 
instruction  as  well  as  the  boys — eh  ?" 

"  I  do  not  understand,  sir,"  I  strug- 
gled to  say  with  coolness. 

"Oh,  very  welll"  answered  Dr 
Mayhew  dryly.  *<  That's  very  unfor- 
tunate too,  for,"  continued  he,  taking 
out  his  watch,  "  1  haven't  time  to 
explain  myself  just  now.  I  have  an 
appointment  four  miles  away  in  half 
an  hour's  time.  I  am  late  as  it  is. 
Williams  will  get  you  soma  luneb. 
Tell  Fairman  1  shall  see  him  before 
night.  Make  yourself  perfiiotly  at 
bomci  and  don't  hurry.    But  excuse 
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me;  this  affair  has  made  me  quite 
behindhand;* 

The  Doctor  took  a  few  papers  and 
a  book  from  the  table^  and  before  I 
had  time  to  reply*  Tanished,  much  to 
my  relief  and  latisfaction.  My  journey 
homeward  was  not  a  happy  one.  I 
felt  alarm  and  agitatioDy  and  the 
beautiful  scenery  failed  to  remove  or 
temper  them.  My  heart's  dear  secret 
had  been  once  more  discovered.  Ru- 
mour could  not  omit  to  convey  it 
speedily  to  the  minuter  himoeif.  In 
two  directions  the  flame  had  now 
power  to  advance  and  spread ;  and  if 
the  old  villager  remained  faithful* 
what  reason  had  I  to  hope  that  Dr 
May  hew  would  not  immediately  ex« 

Sose  me — ^yes*  must  not  regard  it  as 
is  business  and  duty  so  to  do?  Yet 
one  thing  was  certain.  The  secret* 
such  as  it  had  become;  might,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  be  known 
to  the  whole  world,  for  unquestion- 
ably the  shallowest  observer  was  at 
present  able  to  detect  it.  The  old 
woman  in  the  village*  aged  and  igno* 
rant  as  she  was*  had  been  skilful 
enough  to  discover  it  when  I  spoke* 
The  doctor  had  gathered  it  from  my 
looks  even  before  I  uttered  a  syllable. 
What  was  to  hinder  the  incumbent 
from  reading  the  tale  on  my  forehead 
the  moment  that  I  again  stood  in  his 
presence? 

Reaching  the  parsonage,  I  pro« 
cecded  at  once  to  the  drawing-room* 
where  I  expected  to  see  the  minister. 
No  one  was  in  the  room,  but  a  chair 
was  drawn  to  the  table,  and  the  im- 
plements  of  drawing  were  before  it. 
Could  I  not  guess  who  had  been  the 
recent  tenant  of  that  happy  chair — who 
had  (>een  busy  there?  Forgetful  of  every 
thing  but  her*  I  stood  for  a  time  in 
silent  adoration  of  the  absent  one; 
then  I  ventured  to  approach  and  gaze 
upon  her  handiwork.  I  shook  with 
joy,  with  ravishment,  and  ecstssy, 
when  I  beheld  it.  What  was  not 
made  known  to  me  in  that  one  hasty 
look  1  What  golden  dreams  did  not 
engage*  what  blissful  triumph  did  not 
elevate,  what  passionate  delight  did 
not  overflow  my  aching  heartl  Oh, 
it  was  true — and  the  blessed  intelli- 
gence^  came  to  me  with  a  power  and 
a  reality  that  no  language  could  con- 
tain—she  lovED  MB !  she*  the  beloved, 
the  good*  the  innocent,  and  pure! 
Before  me  was  the  seene— the  dearest 
to  me  in  life^throngh  which  we  had 
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so  recently  walked  togetbery  and  upon 
which  she  knew  I  doated*  fortheaake? 
of  her  whose  presence  had  given  i^ 
light  and  hallowed  it.     Why  had  sh^ 
brought  it  on  the  paper?     Why  thL . 
particular  scene*  and  that  fair  hil^ 
lock*  but  for  the  sake  of  him  wl^ 
worshipped  them — but  that  the  my^ 
terious  and  communicable  fire  h^ 
pouched  her  soul*  and  melted  it? 
trembled  with  my  happiness.     Tb^^ 
was  a  spot  upon  the  paper— a  tea^t^ 
one  sacred  drop  from  the  immacolai^ 
fount.     Why  had  it  been  shed?    U 
joy  or  pain — for  whom — and  wbew- 
fure?   The  paper  was  still  moist— rilw 
tear  still  warm.     Happiest  and  moit 
unfortunate  of  my  race,  I  pressed  it 
to  my  lips,   and  kissed  it  pasiios- 
ately. 

Miss  Fairman  entered  at  thitao* 
ment. 

She  looked  pale  and  ill.  Thn  wu 
not  a  season  for  consideration.  Be- 
fore I  could  speak*  I  saw  her  totter- 
ing* and  about  to  fall.  I  nuhed  ts 
her  and  held  her  in  my  arms.  She 
strove  for  recovery*  and  set  herself  it 
liberty ;  but  she  wept  aloud  as  she  did 
so*  and  covered  her  face  with  hir 
hands.  I  fell  upon  my  kaeesi  n^ 
implored  her  to  forgive  me. 

<'  I  have  been  rash  and  cruel*  Nki 
Fairman*  but  extend  to  meyourpl^ 
don*  and  I  will  go  for  ever*  and  dii* 
turb  your  peace  no  more.  Do  set 
despise  me*  or  believe  that  I  have  de- 
liberately interfered  with  yonr  hif- 
piness,  and  destroyed  my  own  for  eft 
Do  not  hate  me  when  I  shall  see  JM 
no  more."  , 

<<  Leave  me,  Mr  Stnkely*  lintffiii 
sobbed  Miss  Fairman*  weeping  aia^ 
Her  hand  fell.  I  was  inflamed  w 
passion,  and  I  became  indiffereitH 
the  claims  of  duty*  which  weredrovi| 
ed  in  the  louder  clamours  of  lov»  1 
seized  that  hand  and  held  it  fira.  » 
needed  not*  for  the  lady  sought  ^ 
to  withdraw  it. 

*'  I  am  not  indifferent  to  youidesri^ 
Miss  Fairman**'  1  exclaimed;  ^f^ 
do  not  hate  me — you  do  not  Mvf^ 
me — I  am  sure  you  do  not.  That  dug* 
ing  has  revealed  to  me  all  that  1  w 
or  care  to  know.  I  would  rather  dv 
this  moment  possessed  of  that  koov* 
ledge*  than  live  a  monarch  witboot 
it." 

"  Leave  me^  leave  ne*  I  ifflplii* 
you***  faltered  Miss  Fairman. 

**  Yes*  dearest  lady,  Imost— Iihill 
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1'  can  stay  no  longer 
I  ii  irmlneless  now.  I  have 
R  nging  fire  to  consume 
» indolged,  madly  and  fear- 
vdy  in  error.  1  have  strug- 
t  the  temptation .  Heaven 
bat  I  should  not  escape  it. 
at  that  you  love  me — come 
I  am  content." 
regard  me^  Mr  Stnkely, 
id  go,  now.  I  beg,  I  en- 
» leave  me." 

the  quivering  hand,  and 
dently.     I  resigned  it^  and 

8  youth  was  a  succession  of 
teyieldings  to  passion,  and 
itings  of  remorse.  It  is  not 
surprise  that  1  hated  myself 
rord  that  1  had  spoken  as 
as  again  master  of  my  con- 
ras  my  nature  to  fall  into 
lat  conviction  and  my  C()ol 
.  to  experience  speedily  the 
lat  succeeds  the  commis- 
:orbitant  crimes.  In  pro- 
the  facility  with  which  I 
the  extravagance  and  ex- 
with  which  I  viewed  my 
oring  the  predominance  of 

death,  surrounded  by  its 
raid  not  have  frighted  me 
me  back — would  not  have 
J  passing  notice  ;  whilst  it 
retailed.  So,  afterwards, 
'as  calm  and  over,  a  crush- 
of  wronsr  and  guilt  magni- 
allest  offence,  until  it  grew 
l>6ar  to  scare  me  night  and 
log  Miss  Fairman,  1  rushed 
urden,  preparatory  to  run- 

from  the  parsonage  alto- 
Tbis,  in  the  height  of  re- 
seitement,  presented  itself 
d  forcibly  as  the  necessary 
▼ailable  step  to  adopt ;  but 
ame  to  be  regarded  as  open 
us  and  powerful  objections. 
ed  impossible  that  the  in* 
onid  be  kept  any  longer  in 
of  the  affair ;  and  it  was  bet- 
bow  much  better»for  my 
nd  peace  of  mind  that  he 
t  be.  In  a  few  hours  Dr 
roald  arrive,  and  his  shrewd 
I  immediately  penetrate  to 
mt  of  his  patient's  disquie- 
•  diieovery  would  be  com- 

to  her  father — and  what 
tbink  of  me  ? — what  would 

no  ?    I  grew  as  agitated 

the  doetor  were  at  that 
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moment  seated  with  the  minister— 
and  revealing  to  his  astounded  list- 
ener the  history  of  my  deceit  and 
black  ingratltnae.  The  feeling  was 
not  to  be  borne ;  and  in  order  to  cast 
it  off,  I  determined  myself  to  be  the 
messenger  of  the  tale,  and  to  stand 
the  brunt  of  his  first  surprise  and  in- 
dignation. With  the  earliest  con- 
ception of  the  idea,  I  ran  to  put  it  into 
execution.  Nor 'did  I  stop  until  I 
reached  the  door  of  his  study,  when 
the  difficulty  of  introducing  at  once 
so  delicate  a  business^  and  the  impor^ 
tance  of  a  little  quiet  preparation,  sug- 
gested themselves,  and  made  me  hesi- 
tate. It  was,  however,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment for  self-pofisession.  I  would 
argue  with  myself  no  longer.  The 
few  hours  that  intervened  before  the 
arrival  of  the  doctor  were  my  own  ; 
and  if  I  permitted  them  to  pass  away^ 
my  opportunity  was  gone  for  ever, 
and  every  claim  upon  the  kindness 
and  forgiveness  of  my  patron  lost.  I 
would  confers  my  affection,  and  offer 
him  the  only  reparation  in  my  power 
— to  quit  his  roof,  and  carry  the  pas- 
sion with  me  for  my  punishment  and 
torment. 

Mr  Fairman  was  alone.  '  The  pu- 
pils were  playing  on  the  lawn  upon 
which  the  window  of  the  study  open- 
ed. There  they  ran,  and  leaped,  and 
shouted,  all  feeling  and  enjoyment, 
without  an  atom  of  the  leaden  care  of 
life  to  press  upon  the  light  elastic 
soul ;  and  there  stood  I,  young  enough 
to  be  a  playmate  brother,  separated 
from  them  and  their  hearts*  joyons- 
ness  by  the  deep  broad  line  which, 
once  traversed,  may  never  be  reco- 
vered, ground  to  the  earth  by  suffer- 
ing, trial,  and  disappointment ;  dark- 
ness and  discouragement  without ; 
misery  and  self  upbraiding  robbing 
me  of  peace  within.  My  eyes  cangbt 
but  a  glimpse  of  the  laughing  boys 
before  they  settled  on  the  minister, 
and  summoned  me  to  my  ungracious 
task — and  it  was  a  glimpse  of  a  bright 
and  beautiful  world,  with  which  I  had 
nothing  in  common,  of  which  I  had 
known  something,  it  might  be  ages 
since — but  whose  glory  had  departed 
even  from  the  memory. 

"  Is  he  here  ?**  enquired  the  incum- 
bent. 

*'  Doctor  May  hew  could  not  acom- 
pany  me,  sir,**  1  answered,  "  but  he 
will  shortly  come." 

•<  Tbank  yon,  Stnkely,  thank  yon. 
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I  have  g^ood  newt  for  you.  I  can 
afford  you  time  to  recruit  aud  be  your- 
self again.  The  ladd  return  home 
on  Monday  next ;  you  shall  have  a 
month^s  holiday,  and  you  shall  spend 
it  as  you  will — with  us,  or  elsewhere. 
If  your  health  will  be  improved  by 
travelling,  I  shall  be  happy  to  pro- 
vide you  with  the  means.  I  cannot 
afford  to  lose  your  services.  You 
must  not  get  ill.** 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,**  I  re- 
plied— '*  kinder  than  I  deserve.*' 

"  That  is  •  a  matter  of  opinion, 
Stukely.  I  do  not  think  so.  You 
have  served  me  faithfully  aud  well. 
I  consult  my  own  interest  in  reward- 
ing you  and  taking  care  of  yours.'* 

•'  Yes,  sir—but" 

"  Well,  never  mind  now.  We  will 
not  argue  on  whose  side  the  obliga- 
tion lies.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  we 
should  both  of  us  think  as  we  do.  It 
is  likely  that  we  shall  both  perform 
our  duty  more  strictly  if  wo  strike  the 
balance  against  ourselves.  Go  and 
refresh  yourself.  You  look  tired  and 
worn.  Get  a  glass  of  wine,  and  cheer 
up.     Have  you  seen  M'lss  Fairman?*' 

*'  It  is  concerning  her,  sir,*'  I  an- 
sweredy  trembling  in  every  joint, 
"  that  I  desire  particularly  to  speak 
to  you." 

''  Good  heaven  I"  exclaimed  the 
incumbent,  starting  from  his  chair, 
<'  what  do  you  mean  ?  What  is  the 
matter  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Why 
do  you  tremble,  Stukely,  and  look  so 
ghastly  pale?  What  has  happened 
since  the  morning  ?  What  ails  her? 
Go  on.  Speak.  Tell  me  at  once. 
My  poor  child — what  of  her  ?" 

**  Calm  yourself,  I  implore  you,  sir. 
Miss  Fairman  is  quite  well.  Nothing 
has  happened.  Do  not  distress  your- 
self. I  have  done  very  wrong  to 
speak  so  indiscreetly.  Pardon  ma, 
sir.  I  should  have  known  better.  She 
is . well."  ^ 

Mr  Fairman  paced  the  room  in  per- 
turbation, and  held  his  hand  upon  hia 
heart  to  allay  its  heavy  throbs. 

*'  This  is  very  wrong,"  he  said-* 
*'  lery  impious.  I  have  thonght  of 
nothing  else  this  day — and  this  is  the 
consequence.  I  have  dwelt  upon  the 
probat>iiity  of  calamity,  until  I  havo 
persuaded  myself  of  its  actual  pre- 
sence—looked  for  woe,  until  I  have 
created  it.  This  is  not  the  patience 
and  resignation  which  I  teach ;  for 
shame,  for  shame! — go  to  thy  closet, 
worm— repent  and  pray." 
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Mr  Fairman  resumed  his  seat,  and 

hid  his  face  for  a  time  in  bis  hands. 
At  length  he  spoke  again. 

"  Proceed,  Stukely.  I  am  calm 
now.  The  thoughts  and  fears  in 
which  it  was  most  sinful  to  indulge, 
and  which  accumulated  in  this  most 
anxious  breast,  are  dissipated.  Wbal 
would  you  say?  I  can  listen  as  2 
ought." 

*'  I  ain  glad,  sir,  that  the  boys  r^ 
visit  their  homes  on  Monday,  and  tfa^ 
a  month,  at  least,  will  elapse  befo*^ 
their  return  to  you.  In  that  interv^ 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  pr-  , 
Tiding  them  with  a  teacher  worib^^ 
your  regard  and  confidence ;  and^  i 
I  leave  you  at  once,  you  will  not  ^ 
put  to  inconvenience." 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you.** 

"  I  muat  resign  my  office,  sir,"  I 
said  with  trepidation. 

•'Resign?  Wherefore?  What bift 
I  said  or  done  ?" 

"  Let  me  beg  your  attention,  nr, 
whilst  I  attempt  to  explain  ny  mo< 
tives,  and  to  do  justice  to  myself  and 
you.  I  mentioned  the  name  of  MiM 
Fairman.*' 

'*  You  did.     Ha !  Go  on,  sir.'* 

**  You  cannot  blame  me,  Mr  FsiN 
man,  if  I  tell  you  that,  in  comaua 
with  every  one  whose  happiness  it  ii 
to  be  acquainted  with  that  ladj,  I 
have  not  been  insensible  to  the  qui* 
lities  which  render  her  so  worthy  of 
your  love,  so  deserving  the  esteen" 
I  stopped. 

"  I  am  listening,  sir — proceed."^ 

"  I  know  not  how  to  tell  you,  w» 
in  what  language  to  expreM  tbi 
growth  of  an  attaohment  which  htt 
taken  root  in  this  poor  heart,  increU' 
ed  and  strengthened  against  eveif 
effort  which  1  have  made  to  croih 
it." 

"  Sir  1 "  uttered  the  incnmbeat  fal 
great  amazement. 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  Mr  FairmaBi 
until  you  have  heard  all.  1  coolsii 
that  I  have  been  imprudent  and  rsski 
that  I  have  foolishly  permitted  a  pal- 
sion  to  take  possession  of  my  hearttiB* 
stead  of  manfully  resisting  its  inrosdaf 
but  if  I  have  been  weak,  do  not  fat* 
lievo  that  I  have  been  wicked." 

<'  Speak  plainly,  Stukely.  Whal 
am  I  to  understand  bv  this  ?" 

«<  That  I  have  dared,  sir,  to  IndQlgt 
a  fond,  a  hopeless  love,  inspired  bf 
the  gentlest  and  most  innocent  of  her 
sex — that  I  have  striven,  and  striveUf 
to  forget  and  flee  from  it — that  I  have 
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4h^i  I  OODM  to  confeis  the 

0  uk  your  pardon*  and  do~ 

U  me  one  things"  asked  the 

nt    qiiieklj.      **  Ha^e    you 

Bieat^  your  Mntiments  to  Mins 

n?" 

iav»,  sir.** 

mr  illneu  conneeted  with  that 

;i0D  ? — You   do  not  answer. 

9  I  am  deceived  in  you.     I 

t  and  doubt  you.     You  have 

fd  my  poor  child.*' 

r    Fairman*    do   not,    I    en- 

mwmk  haTO  mercy  upon  me  for 

1  vnerueified  temper.     I  will 
barsh  terms.     I  retract  that 

ion,  young  man.  I  am  sorry 
uaed  it.  Let  mo  know  what 
m  have  to  say." 
tears  came  to  my  eyes*  and 
them.  1  did  not  answer, 
•eatedy  Stukely/*  continued 
later,  in  a  kinder  tone ;  «*  com- 
innelf.  I  am  to  blame  for 
aeh  a  terra.  Forgive  me  for 
d  not  mean  all  that  it  convey* 
nt  you  know  how  fragile  and 
ilicate  a  plant  is  that.  You 
have  thought  of  her  and  me 
fOB  gratified  a  passion  as  wild 
I  idle.  Now,  tell  me  every 
Conceal  and  disguise  nothing. 
■Im  to  you  calmly,  and  I  will 
Igent.  The  past  is  not  to  be 
•  Aid  me  in  the  future*  if 
generous  and  just." 
ited  all  that  had  passed  be- 
flsa  Fairraan  and  myself— -all 
1  taken  place  in  my  own  tur* 
0al — ^the  battlings  of  tlio  will 
Igment*  the  determination  to 
le  temptation,  and  the  sudden 
ieat  yielding  to  it.  Faithful 
mraand,  I  concealed  nothing, 
tlie  close  of  all,  I  signified  my 
•y  my  wish,  and  my  intention 

give  me,  sir,  at  parting,**  said 
i  woo  shall  hear  no  more  of 
nr&er  of  your  peace." 
a  not  wish  that,  Stukely.  I 
ililed  to  you  for  the  eandour 
leh  you  have  spoken,  and  the 
riiv  which  you  take  of  your 
I  wish  to  hear  of  you,  and 
you  "aDd  I  will  do  It.  I  agree 
■y  tbat  you  must  leave  us  now 
ind  wt  enee;  and,  as  you  say, 
aMilher  interview.  Bat  I  will 
I  jon  into  the  worlds  lad,  with- 


out some  provision  for  the  present, 
and  good  hopes  for  the  fuiure.  I 
owe  you  much.  Yes — very  much. 
When  I  consider  how  differently  you 
might  behave,  how  very  seriously 
you  might  interfere  with  my  happi- 
ness*'—as  Mr  Fairman  spoke,  he 
opened  the  drawer  of  a  table,  and 
drew  a  checque-book  from  it — *'  I 
feel  that  you  ought  not  to  be  a  loser 
by  your  honesty.  I  do  not  offer  you 
this  as  a  reward  for  that  honesty — far 
from  it-^I  would  only  indemnify  you 
...and  this  is  my  duty." 

Mr  Fairman  placed  a  draft  for  a 
hundred  pounds  in  my  hand. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,**  said  I,  replacing 
it  on  his  table,  *'  I  can  take  no 
money.  Millions  could  not  indtnmify 
me  for  all  that  I  resign.  Judge  cha- 
ritably, and  think  kindly  of  nie,  sir — 
and  I  am  paid.    Honour  is  priceless.** 

"  Well»  but  when  you  get  to  Lon- 
don?"— 

'*  I  am  not  altogether  friendless. 
My  salary  is  yet  untouched,  and  will 
supply  my  wants  until  I  find  employ- 
ment." 

**  Which  you  shall  not  be  long  with- 
out, believe  me,  Stukely,  if  I  have 
Sower  to  get  it  you — and  I  think  I 
ave.  You  will  cell  me  where  I  may 
address  my  letters.  1  will  not  desert 
you.     You  shall  not  repent  this." 

*'  I  do  not,  sir;  and  I  believe  I 
never  shall.  I  propose  to  leave  the 
parsonage  to*  night,  sir.*' 

''  No,  to-morrow,  we  must  have 
some  talk.  You  need  nut  see  her.  I 
could  not  let  you  go  to-night.  You 
shall  depart  tu- morrow,  and  I  lely 
upon  your  good  sense  and  honourable 
feelings  to  avoid  another  meeting. 
It  could  only  increase  the  mischief 
that  has  already  taken  place,  and  an- 
swer no  good  purpose.  You  must  be 
aware  of  this.** 

**  I  am,  sir.  You  shall  have  no 
reason  to  complain.** 

'<  I  am  sure  of  it,  Stukely.  You 
had  better  see  about  your  prepara- 
tions. John  will  help  you  in  any 
way  you  wish.  Make  use  of  him. 
There  must  be  many  little  things 
to  do.  There  can  he  no  impropriety, 
Stukely,  in  your  accepting  the  whole 
of  your  year's  salary.  You  are  en- 
titled to  that.  I  am  sorry  to  lose  yon 
.^▼ery.»but  there's  no  help  for  it.  I 
will  come  to  your  room  this  evening, 
and  have  some  further  conversation. 
Leave  me  now.'* 
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The  incumbent  was  eTidently  much 
excited.  Love  for  his  child,  and  ap- 
prehension for  her  safety,  were  feel- 
ings that  were,  perhaps,  too  prominent 
an<l  apparent  in  the  good  and  faith- 
ful minister  of  heaven  ;  they  betrayed 
him  at  times  into  a  self-forgetfulness, 
and  a  warmth  of  expression,  of  which 
he  repented  heartily  as  soon  as  they 
occurred.  Originally  of  a  violent  and 
wayward  disposition,  it  had  cost  the 
continual  exercise  and  the  prayers  of 
a  life,  to  acquire  evenness  of  temper 
and  gentleness  of  deportment,  neither 
of  which,  in  truth,  was  easily,  if  ever 
disturbed,  if  not  by  the  amiable  infir- 
mity above  alluded  to.  Ho  was  the 
best  of  men ;  but  to  the  best,  immu- 
nity from  the  natural  weakness  of 
mortality  is  not  to  be  vouehiiared. 

Mr  Fairman  was  the  last  person 
whom  I  saw  that  night.  He  remain- 
ed with  me  until  I  retired  tu  rest.  He 
was  the  first  per.<on  whom  I  saw  on 
tho  following  innrning.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  did  not  rely  upon  the 
word  which  I  had  pledged  to  him.  I 
did  not  suppose  that  he  suspected  my 
resolution  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
he  was  most  restless  and  unhappy, 
from  the  moment  that  I  revealed  my 
passion  to  him,  until  that  which  saw 
me  safely  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  on  my  way  to  the  village.  So 
\on^  as  1  remained  in  his  house,  ho 
could  only  see  danger  for  his  daugh- 
ter; and  with  my  disappearance  he 
counted  upon  her  recovery  and  peace* 

Tiie  incumbent  was  himself  my 
companion  from  the  parsonage.  The 
servant  had  already  carried  my  trunk 
to  the  inn.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
Mr  Fairman  stopped  and  extended  his 
hand. 

**  Fare- you- well,  Stukely,**  said  he, 
with  emotion.  *'  Once  more,  I  am 
obliged  to  you.  1  will  never  forget 
your  conduct;  you  shall  hear  from 
me. 

Since  the  conversation  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  the  incumbent  had  not 
mentioned  tho  name  of  his  daushter. 
I  had  not  spoken  of  her.  I  felt  it  im- 
possible to  pari  without  a  word. 

"  What  did  Doctor  Maybew  say  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  She  is  a  little  better,  and  will  be 

soon  quite  well,  we  trust." 

"  That  is  good  news.  Is  she  com- 
posed ?  " 

"  Yes^she  Is  belter." 


"  One  qnestion  morei  sir.    Doc^ 
she  know  of  my  departure?" 

*'  She  does  not ^ but  she  wHl,  4^ 
course." 

"  Do  not  speak  unkindly  of  me  - 
her,  sir.     I  should  be  sorry  if  s*^ 
thought  ill" 
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She  will  respect  yon,  Stukely, 
the  part  which  you  have  acted.       _ 
must  do  so.     You  will  respect  jQ^uii 
self." 

I  had  nothing  more  to  say;  I/v. 
turned  his  warm  pressure,  and  Imde 
him  farewell. 

*'  God  bless  yon,  lad,  and  proiper 
you !  We  may  meet  again  io  a  iup- 
pier  season  ;  but  if  we  do  not,  reeeivt 
a  father's  thanks  and  gratitude.  Ym 
have  behaved  nobly.  I  feel  it— be- 
lieve me." 

Manly  and  generons  tears  nnbed  ts 
the  eyes  of  my  venerable  friend,  asd 
he  could  not  speak.  Once  more  hi 
grasped  my  hand  fervently,  and  is  the 
saddest  silence  that  I  have  everkoowi 
we  separated. 

There  was  gloom  around  my  lieiit, 
which  the  bright  sun  in  heaveo,  tkit 
gladdened  all  the  land,  could  not  peas- 
trate  or  disperse;  but  it  gave  wsj  be- 
fore a  touch  of  true  affectioo,  wbieb 
came  to  me  as  a  last  memorial  of  tbe 
beloved  scene  on  which  I  lingered. 

I  had  hardly  parted  from  tbe  aa^ 
ster,  before  1  perceived  walking  be* 
fore  me,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  jirdii 
tho  youngest  of  the  lads  who  had  htm 
my  pupils.  At  the  request  of  tbe«i- 
nister,  I  had  neither  taken  leave  of 
them  nor  informed  any  one  of  sf 
departure.  The  lad  whom  1  nov  isv 
was  a  fine  spirited  boy,  who  hd 
strongly  attached  himself  to  me,  si^ 
shown  great  aptitude,  as  well  as  d0ip 
desire,  for  knowledge.  He  knewviiy 
little  when  I  came  to  him,  bot  gre*t 
pains  had  enabled  him  to  advance  n* 
pidly.  The  interest  which  he  ntf^ 
fested,  called  forth  in  me  a  eoiR* 
spending  disposition  to  assist  bin  { ^ 
the  grateful  boy,  altogether  overleekj 
ing  his  own  exertions,  had  over  nd 
over  again  expressed  himself  in  tbe 
warmest  terms  of  thankfulneit  for  Hf 
instmotion,  to  which  he  insisted  bi 
owed  all  that  he  had  Rcquirrd.  H* 
was  in  his  elerenth  year,  and  hisbeirt 
was  as  kind  and  generous  as  bisi>' 
tellect  was  Tigoroua  and  elear.  I  eiV* 
np  to  him,  and  fnnod  him  pluekiaf 
the  wild-flowers  from  the  grass  as  be 
wandered  ilowly  along.    1  looked  it 
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dl**  I  exclaimed,  **  What 
re  so  early  ?  ** 

J  bunt  into  a  fresh  flow  of 
threw  himself  passionately 
rms.     He  sobbed  piteously, 
glh  said — 

>l  go,  sir— do  not  leave  me! 
bMn  80  kind  to  me.    Pray, 

t it  the  matter  Alfred?** 

has  told  me  you  are  going, 
has  just   taken  your  box 

lb,  Mr  Stukely,  stay  for  my 
won*t  give  you  so  much 
1  used  to  do.    Til  learn  my 

elter — but  don*t  go,  pray, 

will  have  another  teacher, 
'ho  will  become  as  good  a 
1  am.  I  cannot  stay.  Ke* 
e  parsonage — there's  a  dear 

f  jou  must  go,  let  me  walk 
a  little,  sir!  Let  me  take 
1.  I  shall  be  back  in  time 
'Mt— pray,  don*t  refuse  me 

lied  with  his  request.  He 
ny  palm  in  both  his  hands. 
It  there,  as  though  he  would 
fith  it  again.  He  gave  me 
T8  which  he  had  gathered, 
ed  me  to  keep  them  for  his 
B  repeated  every  kind  thing 
lad  done  for  him,  not  one  of 
>  would  forget,  and  all  the 
i  dates  which  he  bad  got  by 
please  his  tutor.  He  told 
;  would  make  him  wretched, 
p  to-morrow,  and  remember 
I  gone;'*  and  that  he  loved 
r  than  any  body,  for  no  one 
■o  indnlgent,  and  had  taken 
la  to  make  him  a  good  boy. 
'e  reached  the  village,  his 

had  changed  the  tears  to 
It  we  reached  it,  John  ap- 
I  his  return  homeward.  I 
lioy  into  his  charge,  and  tho 
end  again,  and  the  shower 
v  than  ever*  I  turned  at  the 
vbieh  the  hills  became  shut 
Jbere  stood  the  boy.  fastened 
>tat  which  I  had  left  him. 

door  of  the  ion,  I  was  sur- 
fisd  my  luggage  in  the  cus- 
Ir  Mayhew*s  gardener.  As 
I  perceived  me,  he  advanced 
m  with  the  boz»  and  placed 
Wf  band.    It  was  addressed 
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to  me  at  the  parsonage,  and  politely 
requested  me  to  wait  upon  the  physi- 
cian at  my  earliest  convenience*  No 
mention  was  made  of  the  object  of  ray 
visit,  or  of  the  doctor's  knowledge  of 
my  altered  state.  The  document  was 
as  short  as  it  might  be,  aud  as  cour- 
teous. Having  read  it,  I  turned  to 
the  gardener,  or  to  where  he  had  stood 
a  moment  before,  with  the  view  of 
questioning  that  gentleman  ;  but  to  my 
greaC  astonishment,  I  perceived  him 
about  a  hundred  yards  before  jsxo, 
walking  as  fast  as  his  load  permitted 
him  towards  his  master's  residence. 
I  called  loudly  after  him,  but  my  voice 
only  acted  as  a  spur,  and  increased  his 
pace.  My  natural  impulse  was  to  fol- 
low him,  and  1  obeyed  it. 

Dr  May  hew  received  me  with  a  very 
cunning  smile  and  a  facetious  observa- 
tion. 

<'  Well,  Master  Stukely,  this  hot 
weather  has  been  playing  the  deuce 
with  us  all.  Only  think  of  little  puss 
being  attacked  with  your  complaint, 
the  very  day  you  were  here  suffering 
so  much  from  it,  and  my  getting  a 
touch  myself.** 

1  smiled. 

**  Yes,  sir,  it  is  ^etj  easy  to  laugh 
at  the  troubles  of  other  men,  but  I  can 
tell  you  this  is  a  very  disagreeable  epi- 
demic. Severe  times  these  for  maids 
and  bachelors.  I  shall  settle  in  life 
now,  sooner  than  I  intended.  I  have 
fallen  in  love  with  puss  myself." 

I  did  not  smile. 

**  To  be  sure,  I  am  old  enough  to 
be  her  father,  but  so  much  the  better 
fur  her.  No  man  should  marry  till 
fif^y.  Your  young  fellows  of  twenty 
don't  know  their  own  mind — don't  un- 
derstand what  love  means^all  blaze 
and  flash,  blue  fire  and  sky-rocket — 
out  in  a  minute.  £h,  what  do  you 
say,  Stukely?" 

*<  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  I  have 
left  the  parsonage?" 

*'  To  be  sure  I  am  ;  and  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  you  have  made  of  it.  In- 
stead of  treating  love  as  a  quiet  and 
rei'pectable  undertakiog,  as  1  mean  to 
treat  it — instead  of  simmering  your 
love  down  to  a  gentlemanly  respect 
and  esteem,  as  I  mean  to  simmer  it— 
and  waiting  patiently  for  the  natural 
consequences  of  things,  as  I  mean  to 
wait — you  must,  like  a  boy  as  you  arc, 
have  it  all  out  in  a  minute,  set  the 
whole  house  by  the  ears,  and  throw 
yourself  out  of  it  without  rhyme  or 
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reason,  or  profit  to  any  body.  Now, 
Bit  down,  and  tell  me  what  jou  meaa 
to  do  with  younelt?" 

'*  I  intend  to  go  to  London,  sir." 

*•  Does  vour  faiber  live  there  ?  " 

•*  1  have  no  father,  sir.'* 

««  Well — your  mother  ?" 

**  She  U  dead,  too.  1  have  one  friend 
there — I  shall  go  to  him  until  1  find 
ociMip.iiion." 

**  Yon  n.'iiighty  boy !  How  I  should 
like  to  whip  yuii!  What  right  had 
vou  to  givu  away  so  good  a  chance  as 
yon  have  had  ?  You  bavu  committed 
a  sin,  sir — yes,  you  may  loolt — you 
have,  and  a  very  grievous  one.  I 
spenk  as  I  think.  Yon  have  been 
living  in  the  face  of  Providence,  and 
diMOii^  worse  than  hiding  the  tilent 
which  was  bestowed  upon  you  forim- 
provement.  Do  you  think  1  should 
have  behaved  so  at  your  ao:e  ?  Do 
you  think  any  man  in  the  last  gener- 
ation out  of  a  madhouse  would  have 
dnni'  it  ?  Here^s  your  march  of  edu- 
cation!" 

1  bowed  to  Doctor  Majhew,  and 
wished  him  good-morning. 

**  No,  thank  yoii,  sir,"  answered 
the  physician,  <'if  I  didn't  mean  to 
say  a  little  more  to  you,  I  should n*t 
have  spoken  so  nuiuh  already.  We 
must  talk  these  matters  over  quietly. 
You  may  as  well  stay  a  few  days  with 
your  friend  in  the  country  as  run  off 
directly  to  the  gentleman  in  London. 
Besides,  now  I  have  made  my  mind  up 
so  suddenly  to  get  married,  1  don*t 
know  soon  1  may  be  called  upon  to 
undergo  the  operation — 1  beg  the 
lady's  pardon — the  awful  ceremony. 
1  shall  want  a  bride's*  man,  and  you 
wouldn't  make  a  bad  one  by  any 
means." 

The  physician  rang  the  bell,  and 
Williams  the  butler — a  personage  in 
black,  short  and  stout,  and  exceed- 
ingly well  fpd,  as  his  sleek  face  showed 
—entered  the  apartment. 

*«  Will  you  see,  Williams,  that  Mr 
Stukely's  portmanteau  is  taken  to  his 
room — bed  quite  aired — sheets  all 
right,  eh?" 

*•  Both  baked,  sir.''  replied  Wil- 
liams  with  a  deferential  hut  expres- 
sive smile,  which  became  his  face  re- 
markably well. 

'*  Then  let  us  have  lunch,  Williams, 
and  a  bottle  of  the  sherry  ? " 

A  look  accompanied  the  request, 
irhich  was  not  lost  upon  the  butler. 
He  made  a  profound  obeisance^  and 
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retired.  ^  At  lunch  tlw  doetor  cosd- 
nued  his  theme*  and  represented  ajr 
conduct  as  most  blameable  and  in- 
proper.  He  insuted  tbat  I  oaght  it 
be  severely  punished,  and  made  to  feel 
that  a  boy  is  not  to  Indulge  every  fooU 
ish  feeling  tbat  rises,  ju»t  as  bt'thinki 
proper;  but,  like  an  inconsisteotjialirt, 
he  concluded  the  whole  of  a  verr  pow. 
erful  and  angry  summing  up,  bj  pr^ 
nouncing  upon  me  the  verdict  of  ai 
acquittal — inasmuch  as  he  told  me  to 
make  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could 
in  his  house,  and  to  enjoy  miMif 
thoroughly  in  it  for  the  next  foiioiflil 
to  come,  at  the  very  least.  It  nijr 
have  been  that,  in  consideriog  ay 
faults  as  those  of  the  degenerate  age 
in  which  1  lived — which  aj; e, huveTcr, 
be  it  known,  lived  afterwards  to  re- 
cover its  character,  and  to  be  held  up 
as  a  model  of  propriety  and  viriiw  to 
the  succeeding  generation— -the  lllt^ 
ciful  doctor  was  willing  to  merge  ay 
chastisement  in  that  which  hebestAw* 
ed  daily  upon  the  unfortunate  object 
of  his  contempt  find  pity  ;  or  possibl/ 
he  desired  to  inflict  no  punisbme &t  it 
all,  but  simply  to  perform  a  doty  is- 
cumbent  upon  his  years  and  staiios. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  ikat 
with  the  luncheon  ended  all  upbraid- 
ing and  rebuke*  and  commeoced  sa 
un reserved nci^s  of  interconrse-^tbs 
basis  of  a  generous  friendship,  wUch 
increased  and  strengthened  day  b^ 
day*  and  ended  only  with  the  n'obW- 
hearked  doctor's  life— nor  then  ia  in 
effects  upon  my  character  and  fortune. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  day  sd 
irhich  I  had  arrived*  that  Duetor 
Mayhew  and  I  were  sitting  ia  hii 
$anctum ;  composedly  and  happily  M 
men  sit  whom  care  has  given  ovtr 
for  a  moment  to  the  profound  snd 
stilly  influences  of  the  home  sad 
hearth.  One  topic  of  convcrsatisn 
had  given  place  easily  to  another,  aid 
there  seemed  at  length  little  to  be  said 
on  any  subject  whatever*  wkeo  lbs 
case  of  the  idiot,  which  ny  own  tm- 
bles  had  temporarily  dismissed  from  mj 
mind,  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  sad 
afforded  ns  motive  for  the  proloB|^ 
•tion  of  a  discourse,  whieh  nehher 
eeemed  desirous  to  bring  to  a  close. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  the 
poor  fellow,?"  I  enquired. 

"  Nothing,**  replied  the  physlein. 
"  W^e  have  fed  him  well,  aiid  bis  fosd 
has  done  him  good.  He  ia  a  hnndrid 
per  cent  better  than  wbM  iM  eim; 
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■till  tnrly  and  tongue-tied. 
BOthlDg.  He  is  not  known 
ighbourhood.  I  have  direct- 
•bUlfl  to  be  oirculatedj  and 
to  be  posted  in  the  villages. 
not  owned  within  a  week,  he 

given  to  the  parish- officera. 
sip  thinking  that  he  is  a  run- 
natic,  and  a  gentleman  by 
Did  you  uutice  his  delicate 
ndy  that  diamond  ring,  and 
re  they  found  tied  round  his 

it  picture,  sir?** 
I  not  tell  you  of  it?**  The 
of  a  lovely  female— an  old 
nty  I  suppose,  that  turned  his 
ilthough  I  fancy  sometimes 
his  mother  or  sister,  for  there 
ily  a  resemblance  to  himself 
The  picture  is  set  in  gold. 
Lobin  first  discovered  it,  the 
'  the  stricken  wretch  was  most 
le.  He  was  afraid  that  the 
lid  remove  it,  and  ho  scream- 
mplored  like  a  true  maniac, 
e  found  that  he  might  keep 
ineed  the  maddest  pleasure, 
;oDed  his  keeper  to  notice  and 
U     He  pointed  to  the  eyes, 

groaned  and  wept  himself, 
bin  was  frightened  out  of  his 
I  was  on  the  point  of  throwing 
fiee  altogether.'* 
yon  think  the  man  may  re- 
\  reason  ?*' 

ve  no  hope  of  it.  It  is  a  case 
gsed  fatuity  I  believe.  If  you 
lee  him  again,  you  shall  ac- 
'  me  to-morrow  when  I  visit 
Jhni  a  strange  life  is  this, 
!  What  a  strange  history  may 
if  this  poor  fellow  whom  Pro- 
bat  east  at  our  door !  Well, 
Acht  we*ll  do  the  best  we  can 
If  we  cannot  reach  his 
*  may  improve  his  body,  and 
8  then  perhaps  quite  as  happy 
iieitof  us.*' 
lock  struck  twelve  as  Doctor 

spoke.  It  startled  and  sur- 
i  both.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
land  retired  to  our  several 

I  f  aw  the  idiot  on  the  follow- 
I  could  perceive  a  marked 
nent  in  his  appearance.  The 
iUor  of  his  countenance  had 
;  and  although  no  healthy 
id  taken  its  place,  the  living 
mod  agdn  in  motion^  restor- 
to  those  wan   and 


withered  features.  His  coal-black 
eye  had  recovered  the  faintest  power 
of  speculation,  and  the  presence  of  a 
stranger  was  now  sufficient  to  call  it 
into  action.  He  was  elean  and  pra< 
periy  attired,  and  he  sat — apart  from 
his  keeper  ^-conscious  of  existence. 
There  was  good  ground,  in  the  ab- 
eeuce  of  all  positive  proof,  for  the 
supposition  of  the  doctor.  A  com- 
mon observer  would  have  pronounced 
him  well-born  at  a  glance.  Smitten 
as  he  was,  and  unhinged  by  his  sad 
affliction,  there  remained  still  suffiolent 
of  the  external  forms  to  conduct  to 
such  an  inference.  Gracefulness  still 
hovered  about  the  human  ruin,  dis- 
cernible in  the  most  aimless  of  imbe- 
cility's weak  movements,  and  the  limbs 
were  not  those  of  one  accustomed  to 
the  drudgery  of  life,  A  melancholy 
creature  truly  did  he  look,  as  I  gased 
upon  him  for  a  second  time.  Ho  had 
carried  his  chair  to  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  there  he  sat,  his  face  half- 
hidden,  resting  upon  his  breast,  his 
kuce  drawn  up  and  pressed  tightly  by 
his  clasped  hands — those  very  hands, 
small  and  marble- white,  forming  a 
ghastfui  contrast  to  the  raven  hair 
that  fell  thickly  on  his  back.  He  had 
not  spoken  since  he  rose.  Indeed, 
since  his  first  appearance,  he  had  said 
nothing  but  the  unintelligible  word 
which  he  had  uttered  four  times  in  my 
presence^  and  which  Dr  Mavhew  now 
believed  to  be  the  name  of  the  lady 
whose  portrait  he  wore.  That  he 
could  speak  was  certain,  and  his  silence 
was  therefore  the  effect  of  obstinacy 
or  of  absolute  weakness  of  intellect, 
which  forbade  the  smallest  mental  ef- 
fort. I  approached  him,  and  address- 
ed him  in  accents  of  kindness.  He 
raised  his  head  slowly,  and  looked 
piteously  upon  me,  but  in  a  moment 
again  he  resumed  his  orlgiual  posi- 
tion. 

For  the  space  of  a  week  1  visited 
the  afflicted  man  daily,  remaining  with 
him  perhaps  a  couple  of  hours  at  each 
interview.  No  clue  had  been  disco- 
vered to  his- history,  and  the  worthy 
physician  had  fixed  upon  one  day  after 
another  as  that  npon  which  he  would 
relieve  himself  of  his  trust ;  but  the 
day  arrived  only  to  find  Mm  unwilling 
to  keep  his  word.  The  poor  object 
himself  had  improved  rapidly  in  per- 
sonal appearance;  and,  as  far  as  could 
be  ascertained  from  his  gestures  and 
indistinct  expressions,  was  sensible  of 
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\\\s  protector's  charity^  and  thankful 
for  it.  He  now  attempted  to  give  to 
]iis  keeper  the  feeble  aid  he  could  af- 
ford him ;  he  partook  of  his  food  with 
less  avidity,  he  aeumed  aware  of  what 
was  taking  place  around  him.  On 
one  occasion  I  brought  his  dinner  to 
him,  and  sat  by  whiUt  it  was  served 
to  him.  He  stared  at  me  as  though 
ho  had  immediate  perception  of  somo- 
tbing  uuusual.  It  was  on  tlie  same 
day  ihaty  whiUt  trifling  with  a  piece 
of  broken  glass,  lie  cut  his  hand.  .1 
closed  the  wound  with  an  adhesive 
plaster,  and  bound  it  up.  It  was  the 
remembrance  of  this  act  that  gained 
for  me  the  affection  of  the  creature, 
in  whom  all  alTtCtions  seemed  dried 
up  and  dead.  When,  on  the  day  that 
succeeded  to  this  iiicidciit,  K<jijiu,  as 
was  his  cu:itom,  placed  before  the  iaiot 
his  substantial  meal,  the  latter  turned 
away  from  it  offended,  and  would  not 
taste  it.  I  was  sent  for.  The  eyes  of 
the  imbecile  gli^tened  when  1  entered 
the  apartment,  and  he  beckoned  me 
to  him.  I  sat  at  his  side,  as  I  had 
done  on  the  day  before^  and  he  then, 
with  a  smile  of  triumph,  took  his  food 
on  his  knees,  and  soon  devourcil  it. 
When  he  had  finished,  and  Robin  had 
retired  wiih  the  tray  and  implements, 
the  poor  fellow  made  me  draw  my 
.chair  still  nearer  to  his  own.  He 
placed  his  hand  upon  my  knee  in  great 
doli^ht,  patted  it,  and  then  the  wound 
which  I  had  dressed.  There  was  per- 
fect folly  in  the  mode  in  which  he 
fondled  thie,  and  yet  a  reasonableness 
which  the  heart  could  not  fail  to  de- 
tect and  contemplate  with  emotion. 
First,  he  gently  stroked  it,  then  placed 
his  head  upon  it  in  utmost  tenderness, 
then  hugged  it  in  his  arm  and  rocked 
it  as  a  child,  then  kissed  it  often  with 
short  quick  kisses  that  could  scarce  be 
heard  ;  courtiiig  my  observation  with 
every  change  of  action,  making  it  ap- 

Eareut  how  much  he  loved,  what  care 
e  could  bestow,  upon  the  band  which 
had  won  the  notice  and  regard  of  his 
new  friend  and  benefactor.  This  over, 
he  pointed  to  his  breast,  dallied  for  a 
time,  and  then  drew  from  it  the  picture 
which  he  so  jealously  carried  there. 
He  pressed  it  between  his  hands, 
sighed  heavily  from  his  care-crazed 
heart,  and  strove  to  tell  his  meaning 
in  words  which  would  not  flow,  in 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  breathe 
tlie  bubble-thought  that  danced  about 
his  brain.    Closer  than  ever  he  ap« 


proached  me,  and,  witlli 
he  intended  for  one  of  em 
great  regard,  he  inTilad 
upon  bis  treasure.  I  did 
my  astouishment  and  ti 
upon  the  portrait  of  t 
Emma  HAaaiXGTON.  Gr 
what  thoughts  cam^  rusli 
mind !  It  was  impoiaihl 
who  had  passionately  dwe! 
lineaments  in  all  the  fo 
devoted  love,  until  tha  i 
my  hearths  companion  1 
night— I,  who  had  wmtcl 
drops  falling  from  those  e] 
the  limner  had  not  faile 
natural  sorrow  that  wa 
them — watched  and  hung 
in  distress  and  agony- 
could  not  mistake  the  £ 
ness.  Who,  then,  was  j 
it  ?  Who  was  this,  now 
my  side,  to  turn  to  whoj 
came  imme<liately — sicko4 
Who  could  it  be  but  himj 
able  parricide^thc  outca 
happy  brother — the  despe 
ed  son !  There  was  no  i 
world  to  whom  the  depar 
could  be  dear ;  and  he- 
difficult  to  suppose  that  m 
ven,.  merciful  to  the  gi 
placed  between  his  consei 
horrible  offence  a  cloud  tl 
dim — had  rendered  his  ub 
powerless  to  comprehei 
which  reason  must  have  p 
aggravated  endlessly  I  fi 
was  prostrated  by  what  '. 
suddeuly  and  fearfully, 
very  had  l)ecn  miracuL 
should  I  do?  How  proc 
Lad  the  youth  got  here  ? 
been  his  hi^tory  since  his  I 
ther  was  he  wandering  ?  ] 
the  fate  of  his  poor  sister 
he  lived?  These  questions 
crowded  into  my  mind  o 
other,  and  I  trembled  witl 
rapidity  of  thought.  Ti 
the  unhappy  girl  presente 
words  vibrated  on  my  ea 
dying  accents  ;  and  I  felt 
was  consign! d  tho  wretch 
her  solicitude  and  love— 
Providence  had  directed  tl 
man ;  yes,  if  only  that  1 
shared  in  the  family  guilt; 
hold  and  profit  by  the  liv 
of  the  household  wreck* 
getful  of  the  prcsence.-of  I 
and  remembering  ngtUn 
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sr  most  pitiable  tale,  op- 
a  hundred  recoliectioDs»  I 
I  ber  name. 

)oor,  mnch-tried  Emma !  ** 
il»  gazing  still  upon  her 
la  idiot  leaped  from  my 
I  word,  and  clapped  his 
Unghed  and  shrieked.  He 
gain,  and  seized  my  palm, 
i  it  to  his  lips.  His  ez- 
u  unbounded.  He  could 
to  the  picture^  endeavour 
8  word  which  I  had  spokeUf 
his  finger  to  my  lips  be« 
as  though  he  prayed  to 
and  again.  Alarmed  al- 
itt  I  had  done*  and  dread- 
sequences  of  a  disclosure^ 
lorant  of  the  effect  it  would 
on  the  idiot,  I  checked  my  • 
«tely»  and  spake  no  more. 
med.  I  coDtrived  to  sub- 
rees  the  sudden  ebullition, 
ancceeded»  I  restored  the 
bis  keeper,  and  departed. 
boweyer,  necessary  that  I 
In  some  way,  possessed  of 
tion  which  had  so  strangely 
u  I  desired  to  be  alone  to 
^,  and  to  determine  quietly. 
my  bedroom,  endeavoured 
niposedly,  and  to  mark  out 
dnty.  It  was  a  fruitless 
f.  My  mind  would  rest 
but  the  tragedy  in  which 
tile  creature  held  so  sad  a 
is  unlocked- for  resuseita- 
here,  under  the  roof  which 
b  sister's  paramour.  Whe- 
p  the  secret  hidden  in  my 
to  communicate  it  to  the 
was  my  duty,  I  could  not 
It  had  been  a  parting  in- 
r  my  friend  Thompson  to 
.  sJl  matters  of  difficulty, 
d  rashness  above  all  things. 
I  not  profited  by  his  coun- 
my  own  case,  recurred  to 
tr  a  moment ;  but  it  was 
)W.  The  fate,  perhaps  the 
other  was  involved  in  my 
ind  not  to  act  upon  the 
9p  not  to  be  temperate  and 
ronld  be  sinful  in  the  ez- 
rbat,  had  she  been  alive, 
sister  have  required — en- 

5 r  hands?  And  now,  if 
rit  of  the  injured  one 
■n  npon  the  world,  what 
qpset  from  him  to  whom 
loasmitted  the  forlorn  and 
ndorar?  Whatifnotjos- 
•  no.  cccxxx. 
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tice,  charity,  and  mercy  i  **  And  he 
shall  have  it  T*  I  ezdaimed.  *'  I  will 
act  on  his  behalf.  I  will  be  cool  and 
calm.  I  will  do  nothing  until  to- 
morrow, when  the  ezcitement  of  this 
hour  shall  have  passed  away,  and  rea« 
son  resumed  its  proper  infiuence  and 
rule." 

^  I  rose,  contented  with  my  conclu'* 
sion,  and  walked  to  the  window,  which 
overlooked  the  pleasure-garden  of  the 
house.  Robin  and  his  patient  were 
there ;  the  former  sitting  on  a  garden 
chair,  and  reposing  comfortably  after 
his  meal,  heedless  of  the  doings  of  his 
charge.  The  latter  stood  immediately 
below  the  window,  gazing  upwards, 
with  the  portrait  as  before  pressed 
between  his  marble  hands.  He  per- 
ceived me,  and  screamed  in  triumph 
and  delight.  The  keeper  started  up ; 
I  vanished  instantly.  He  surely  could 
not  have  known  the  situation  of  my 
room — could  not  have  waited  there 
and  watched  for  my  appearance.  It 
was  impossible.  Yes,  I  said  so,  and 
I  attempted  to  console  myself  with  the 
assurance;  but  my  blood  curdled  with 
a  new  conviction  that  af ose  and  clung 
to  mo,  and  would  not  be  cast  off—the 
certainty  that,  by  the  utterance  of  one 
word,  I  had,  for  good  or  ill,  linked  to 
my  future  destiny  the  reasonless  and 
wretched  being,  who  stood  and  shriek- 
ed beneath  the  casement  long  after  I 
was  gone. 

I  joined  my  friend,  the  doctor,  as 
usual  in  the  evening,  and  learnt  from 
him  the  news  of  the  day.  He  had 
vbited  his  patient  at  the  parsonage, 
and  he  spoko  favourably  of  her  case. 
Although  she  had  been  told  of  my 
absence,  she  was  still  not  aware  that 
I  had  quitted  the  house  for  ever.  Her 
father  thought  she  was  less  unquiet, 
and  believed  that  in  a  few  days  all 
would  be  forgotten,  and  she  would  be 
herself  again.  Doctor  Mayhew  as- 
sured me  that  nothing  could  be  kinder 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  incum- 
bent spoke  of  me,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  feel  a  favour 
more  deeply  than  he  appeared  to  ap- 
preciate tne  consideration  which  I  had 
shown  for  him.  The  doctor  had  been 
silent  as  to  my  actual  presence  in  the 
vicinity,  which,  he  believed,  to  have 
mentioned,  would  have  been  to  fiU 
the  anzious  father*s  heart  with  alarms 
and  fears,  which,  groundless  as  they 
were,  might  be  productive  of  no  little 
mischief*    I  acquiesced  in  the  pro« 
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priety  of  his  silence,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  prudence.  Whilst  my  friend 
was  speaking,  I  heard  a  quick  and 
heavy  footstep  on  the  stairs,  which, 
causing  me  to  start  upon  the  instant, 
and  hurling  sickness  to  my  heart, 
clearly  told,  had  doubt  existed,  how 
strongly  apprehension  had  6\ed  itself 
upon  me,  and  ho w  certainly  and  inextri- 
cably I  had  become  connected  with  the 
object  of  my  dark  and  irresistible  con* 
ccptions.  I  had  no  longer  an  ear  for 
Doctor  May  hew.  but  the  sense  fol- 
lowed the  footstep  tmtil  it  reached  the 
topmost  stair — passed  along  the  pas- 
sago — and  stopped — suddenly  at  our 
door.  Almost  before  it  stopped,  the 
door  was  knocked  at  violently — quick- 
ly— loudly.  Before  an  answer  could 
be  given,  the  door  itself  was  opened, 
and  Uoldn  rushed  in — scared. 

''  What  i:»  the  matter  ?"  I  exclaim- 
ed, jumping  up,  and  dreading  to  hoar 
him  tell  what  I  felt  must  come — an- 
other tale  of  horror — another  crime-^ 
what  less  than  self-iktiructionf 

"  He's  gone,  sir — he's  gone!**  roar- 
ed the  fellow,  white  as  death,  and 
shaking  like  an  aspen. 

*'  Gone — how— who  ?**  enquired  the 
doctor. 

"  The  madman,  sir,"  answered  Ro- 
bin, opening  his  mouth,  and  raising 
his  eyebrows,  to  exhibit  his  own 
praiseworthy  astonishment  at  the  fact. 

**Go  on,  man,*'  said  the  doctor. 
**  What  have  yon  to  say  further  ? 
How  did  it  happen  ?  Quick  V 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  eat  some- 
thing for  dinner  as  disagreed.  I  have 
been  as  sleepy  as  an  owl  ever  since. 
We  was  together  in  his  room,  and  I 
just  sot  down  for  a  minute  to  tiiink 
what  it  could  bo  as  I  ^a^^eateh,  when 
I  dozed  off  directly  —  and  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  again,  not  quite  a 
minnie  arterwards,  I  couldn't  find 
him  nowheres — and  nobody  can't  nei- 
ther, and  we've  been  searching  the 
house  for  the  last  half  hour.'* 

*'  Foolish  fellow — how  long  was 
this  ago?*' 

"  About  an  hour,  sir." 

The  doctor  said  not  another  word, 
but  taking  a  candle  from  the  table,  quit- 
ied  the  room,  and  hurried  down  stairs. 
I  followed  him,  and  Robin,  almost 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  {rod  upon 
my  heel  and  rubbed  against  my  coat, 
in  his  eagerness  hot  to  bo  left  behind 
me.  The  establishnbent  wts,  as  it  Is 
said,  ai  sixes  and  sevens.      All  was 
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disorder  and  confusion,  and  I 
into  the  most  remote  corner 
common  room.  MrU'illiamte 
ly  was  very  much  unsettled.  I 
in  the  rear  of  every  body  el 
looked  deathly  white.  It  was 
ejaculated  something  upon  tbi 
entrance  of  his  master,  and 
cause  of  all  the  other  ejae 
which  followed  quickly  froo 
member  of  the  household. 
May  hew  commanded  order,  . 
not  long  in  bringing  it  abou 
house  was  searched  inme 
Wherever  it  was  supposed  t 
idiot  might  hide  himself, 
enquiry  was  made  ;  cupboard 
corners,  and  cellars.  It 
vain.  He  certainly  had  escape 
gardens  and  paddocks,  am 
adjiiccnt  were  scoured,  audi 
success.  There  was  no  doub 
the  idiot  was  gone — who  e( 
whither  ?  After  two  lioura'  1 
able  labour.  Doctor  Mayhew  i 
in  his  library,  very  much  di&ti 
mind,  and  reproaching  himieli 
for  his  procrastination.  " 
acted,"  said  be,  "upon  my  I 
termination,  this  would  nei 
happened,  and  my  part  in  the 
would  have  been  faithfully  pei 
As  it  is,  if  any  mischit^f  shon 
to  that  man,  I  shall  never  1 
blame  myself,  and  to  be  co 
the  immediate  cause  of  it." 
no  reply.  1  could  asLj  nothio 
escape  occurring  so  soon  a 
identification  of  the  nnfortnni 
ture,  had  bewildered  and  con 
me.  I  could  not  guess  at  th< 
of  his  flight,  nor  conceive  a  pu 
which  it  was  likely  the  ruusn 
would  aspire ;  but  I  was  %% 
yes,  too  siitiofled,  for  to  thiuki 
to  chill  and  freeze  the  heart' 
blood — that  the  revelation  of 
and  his  removal  were  in  cl( 
nexion.  Alas,  I  dar«:d  not 
although  my  fears  distracted n 
I  continued  dumb!  Arrabj 
were  at  last  made  for  watcbr 
within  and  without  the  boiis^ 
the  night — messengers  were  d 
ed  to  the  contiguous  villages, 
that  could  be  done  for  the  ree 
the  runaway  was  ahempted. 
already  past  twelve  o'clock  1 
Mayhew  insisted  upon  my  w 
rest.  I  did  not  oppose  Hit  wi 
was  in  at  ease,  and  angry  w 
self.     Muintaining  thi*  s^ilrhi 
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pt  dariog  tho  evcniogi  I  gave 
band,  and  took  my  leave, 
ight  I  should  have  dropped 
he  room  when^  lost  in  a  deep 
I  opened  my  chamber- duor^ 
overed»  sitting  at  the  table, 
man  himself.  Thtre  the  idiot 
rait  in  haad^  encouutering  me 
ok  of  unutterable  sorrowful- 
(a  must  have  hid  himself 
the  folds  of  the  curtains,  for 
I,  as  well  as  the  rest* was  looked 
I  its  cupboards  investigated. 
1  with  sudden  terror>  and  re- 
but the  wretch  clasped  his 
agony,  and  Implored  me,  in 
which  could  not  be  mistaken, 
n.  I  recovered,  gained  con- 
md  forbore. 

Lt  do  you  desire  witli  me  ?"  I 
ckly.  "  Can  you  speak  ?  Do 
irstand  me  ?  "  The  unhappy 
»ped  on  his  ktiees,  and  took 
—cried  like  a  beaten  child— 
ad  groaned.  He  raised  the 
if  his  sister  to  my  eyes,  and 
aw  the  fire  sparkling  in  his 
rous  orb,  and  the  supplica- 
ting from  it,  that  was  not  to 
id.  He  pointed  to  his  mouth, 
d  an  inarticulate  sound,  and 
i  me  again,  to  assure  me  that 
K)ken  sUl  his  faculties  permit- 
He  waited  for  my  answer. 
[  with  pity  for  tlie  bruised 
re  me,  I  cuuld  no  lunger  deny 
gratification  ho  besought. 
aal*'  I  ejaculated;  ''Emma 
on!** 

ept  aloud,  and  kissed  my 
i  put  my  arm  upon  his  breast, 
issed  it  with  his  own  weak 
\  permitted  the  affectionate 
to  display  his  childish  grati- 
d  then,  taking  him  by  the 
vitbdrew  him  from  the  room, 
t  could  not  have  been  more 
ith  its  nurse.  In  another 
he  was  again  in  custody. 
I  in  vain  that  I  strove  to  fall 
id  to  forget  the  circumstances 
J — in  vain  that  1  endeavoured 
)ut  the  resolution  which  I  had 
wj  pillow.  Gladly  would  I 
elfed  all  thought  of  the  idiot 
mind,  and  risen  on  the  mor- 
nared  by  rest  and  sweet  bus- 
ifmental  labour  for  profitable 
ion.  Sound  as  was  the  ad- 
ny  friend,  and  anxious  as  I 
»Uow  it,  obedience  rested  not 
and  wa^  impossible.  Should  I 
own  the  hietory  of  the  man? 


Should  i  discover  his  crime?  This 
was  the  question  that  haunted  mv  re- 
pose, and  knocked  at  my  cars  until  my 
labouring  brain  ached  in  its  confusion. 
What  might  be  the  effect  of  a  disclo- 
sure upon  the  future  existence  of  the 
desolate  creature,  should  he  ever  re- 
cover his  reason  ?  Must  he  not 
suffur  the  cztremo  peualty  of  tho 
law  ?  It  was  dreadful,  to  think  that 
his  life  should  be  forfeited  through, 
aud  only  through,  my  agency. 
There  were  reasons  .  again  equally 
weighty,  why  I  should  not  conceal 
the  facts  which  were  in  my  possession. 
How  I  should  have  determined  at 
length,  I  know  hot,  if  an  argument — 
founded  on  selfishness — had  not  step- 
ped in  aud  turned  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  idiot.  Alas,  how  easy 
is  it  to  decide  when  self-interest  in- 
terposes with  its  intelligence  and  aid  I 
Neither  Mr  Fairman  nor  Doctor 
Miiyhew  knew  of  my  connexion  with 
the  unfortunate  Emm;i  Harrington. 
To  expose  the  brother  would  be  to 
commit  myself.  I  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  acknowledge  to  the  father  of 
AIi:is  Fairman,  or  to  his  friend,  the 
relation  that  1  had  borne  to  tliat  poor 
girl.  And  why  not?  If  to  divulge 
the  secret  were  an  act  of  justice,  why 
should  I  hesitate  to  do  it  on  account 
of  the  incumbcnt>  with  whom  I  had 
broken  oi  all  intercourse  for  ever? 
Ah,  did  1  in  truth  believe  that  our  re- 
paration had  been  final?  Or  did  I 
harbour,  perhaps  against  reason  and 
conviction,  a  hope,  a  thought  of  fu- 
ture reconciliation,  a  shadowy  yet  not 
weak  belief  that  all  might  yet  end 
happily,  and  that  fortune  still  might 
favour  love  I  With  such  faint  hone, 
and  such  belief,  I  must  have  bribed 
myself  to  silence,  for  I  left  my  couch 
resolved  to  keep  my  sectet  close. 
Doctor  Mayhew  was  deep  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  map  when  1  joined 
him  at  the  breakfast- table.  He  did 
not  take  his  eyes  from  it  when  1  en- 
tered tho  apartment,  aud  he  continued 
his  investigations  some  time  after  I 
had  taken  my  seat.  He  raised  his 
head  at  last,  and  looked  hard  at  me, 
apparently  without  perceiving  me, 
and  then  he  resumed  his  occupa^tion 
without  having  spoken  a  syllable : 
after  a  further  study  of  five  ^r  tbn  mi- 
nutes, he  sl^ook  his  head>  and  pressed 
his  lips,  and  frowned,  and  stroked  bis 
chin,  as  though  he  was  just  arriving 
at  tfie  borders  of  a  notable  and  grC'at 
discovery. 
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"It  will  be  strange  indeed  I"  he 
muttered  to  himself.  "  How  can  we 
find  it  out?" 

I  did  not  break  the  thread  of  cogi- 
tation. 

"  Well,"  continued  Doctor  Mayhew, 
**  he  must  leave  this  house,  at  all 
events.  I  will  run  the  risk  of  losing 
him  no  longer.  I  will  write  this 
morning  to  the  overseer.  Yet  I  should 
like  to  know — really — it  may  be,  after 
all,  the  case.  Stukely,  lad,  look  here. 
What  county  is  this?"  he  continued^ 
placing  his  finger  on  the  map. 

Somerset  was  written  in  the  corner 
of  it,  and  accordingly  I  answered. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  doctor, 
«*  Now,  look  here.  Read  this.  What 
do  these  letters  spell?*' 

He  pointed  tosome  small  characters, 
which  formed  evidently  the  name  of 
a  village  that  stood  upon  the  banks  of 
a  river  of  some  magnitude.  1  spelt 
them  as  he  desired,  and  pronounced, 
certainly  to  my  own  surprbe,  the 
word—"  BtUon" 

•*  Just  so.  Well,  what  do  you  say 
to  that  ?  1  think  I  have  hit  it.  That's 
the  fellow's  home.  I  never  thought 
of  that  before,  and  I  shouldn't  now,  if 
I  hadn't  had  occasion  for  the  road- 
book. It  was  the  first  thing  that 
caught  my  eye.  Now — how  can  we 
find  it  out?" 

<<  It  is  difficult  I'*  said  I. 

**  It  is  likely  enough,  you  see. 
What  should  bring  him  so  far  wcst- 
ward>  if  he  hadn*t  some  object?  He 
was  either  wandering  from  or  to  his 
home,  depend  upon  it,  when  the  gip- 
sies found  him.  If  Belton  be  his 
home,  his  frequent  repetition  of  the 
word  was  natural  enough.  £h,  don*t 
you  see  it  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  I. 

*'  Very  well ;  then,  what's  to  be 
done  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  I  answered. 

The  doctor  rung  the  boll. 

"  Is  Robin  up  yet?"  he  asked, 
when  Williams  came  in  to  answer  it. 

'*  He  is,  sir." 

"  And  the  man?" 

**  Both,  sir.  They  have  Just  done 
breakfast." 

*'  Very  well,  Williams,  you  may  go. 
Now,  fuUow  me,  Stukely,"  continued 
the  physician,  the  moment  that  the 
butler  had  departed.  "  I'll  do  it  now. 
I  am  a  physiognomist,  and  1*11  tell  yoa 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  if  we  are 
right.    You  mark  him  well^  and  so 
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will  I.*'  The  doctor  seized  hii  map 
and  road*  book,  and  before  I  could 
speak  was  out  of  the  room.  When  I 
overtook  him,  he  had  already  retched 
the  idiot,  and  dismissed  Robin. 

My  friend  commenced  bis  operao 
tions  by  placing  the  map  and  book 
upon  the  table,  and  closely  fctODlBg 
the  countenance  of  his  patient,  ii 
order  to  detect  and  fix  the  smallest 
alteration  of  expression  in  the  coming 
examination*  He  might  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble.  The  idiot  bad 
no  eye  for  him.  When  I  appeared  he 
ran  to  roe,  and  manifested  the  moft 
extravagant  delight.  He  grasped  oj 
hand,  and  drew  me  to  his  chair,  and 
there  detained  me.  He  didnotiotro- 
duce  his  treasure,  but  I  could  not  fall 
to  perceive  that  he  intended  to  repeat 
the  scene  of  the  previous  day,  as  sood 
as  we  were  again  alone.  I  did  not 
wish  to  afford  him  opportunity,  and  I 
gladly  complied  with  the  pbysidao's 
request  when  ho  called  upon  me  to 
interrogate  the  idiot,  in  the  terms  be 
should  employ.  He  bad  already  hio- 
self  applied  to  the  youth,  but  neither 
for  himself  nor  his  questions  could  be 
obtain  the  slightest  notice.  The  eje, 
the  hearty  and,  such  as  it  was,  the 
mind  of  the  idiot,  were  upon  his  sister's 
friend. 

••  Ask  him,  Stukely,"  began  the 
doctor,  "  if  he  has  ever  been  io  So- 
merset?" 

I  did  so,  and,  in  truth,  the  word 
roused  from  their  long  slumber,  or  vs 
believed  they  did,  recollections  that 
argued  well  for  the  physician's  theory. 
The  idiot  raised  his  brow,  and  smikd. 

The  doctor  referred  to  bis  map,  asd 
said,  whispering  as  before,  **  Mentioi 
the  river  Parret." 

I  could  not  doubt  that  the  naoi 
had  been  familiar  to  the  onbap^ 
man.  He  strove  to  speak,  and  could 
not,  but  he  nodded  his  head  aflSrma* 
tively  and  quickly,  and  the  exprestua 
of  his  features  corroborated  the  strove 
testimony. 

••Now— 5tf//on  f  ••  addad  the  doctor. 

I  repeated  the  word,  and  then  tbs 
agony  of  supplication  which  I  ha' 
witnessed  once  before,  was  re-enacted, 
and  the  shrill  and  incoherent  critf 
burst  from  his  af9icted  breast 

*'I  am  satisfied  r  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  shutting  his  book.  ''  He 
shall  leave  my  house  for  Beltoo  thii 
very  afternoon." 

And  so  he  did.  In  ao  hour,  amsf^ 
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!>rogre88  for  his  de« 
ai  hb  guardian  and 
bin,  as  soon  as  Dr 
ion  was  known^  re- 
j  thing  more  to  say^ 
bouse  or  out  of  \t»  to 
re»  as  he  was  pleased 
irable  man.  If  his 
pon  his  taking  charge 

ready  to  resign  it. 
another  man  whom 
ned  disposed  to  trusty 
ty  ho  glanced  at  me. 

meaning.  He  pro- 
as hb  surprise  and 
ng  an  attachment  so 
le  on  the  part  of  the 
remarkable^**  he  said 

what  a  pity  it  was 
cultivated  the  same 
body  else.  A  short 
>omerset9  would  have 

thing  in  the  world, 
pop  into  the  coach, 
n  arriving  in  Belton, 
iries,  which,  no  doubt, 
ictorily  answered  in 
.  Yes>  really>  ic  was 
I" 

>oked  at  me  again, 
Iroady  determined  to 
;  he  was  not  bold  to 
i,  equally  with  the 
the  conduct  and  ex- 
ng  Harrington,  that 
is  present  condition 
nation  in  tlie  village, 
med  like  a  load  upon 
lonstituted  the  whole 
since  he  had  arrived 
was  there  he  yearned 
?cessary  only  to  men- 
>  throw  him  into  an 
It  took  hours  entirely 
es,  for  a  reason  well 
id  bidden  from  us  all, 
mly  object  as  it  ap- 
e  removed,  and  to  be 
er.  I  had  but  one 
ing  the  otherwise  well 
hesis  of  my  friend, 
ole  intercourse  with 
ever  heard  her  speak 

Belton,  and  in  her 
ision  was  made  either 
illage.  In  what  way, 
96  so  intimately  con- 
brother — whence  was 
le  hold  which  this  one 
of  hb  shattered  brain  ? 
n.  But,  on  the  other 
le  that  I  was  ignorant 


of  his  history  subsequently  to  the  fear- 
ful death  of  his  most  sinful  father. 
How  could  I  tell  what  new  events  had 
arisen,   what    fresh  relations  might 
have  sprung  up,  to  attach  and  bind 
him  to  one  particular  spot  of  ground? 
Urged  by  curiosity  to  discover  all 
that  yet  remained  to  know  of  hb 
career,  and  more  by  a  natural  and 
strong  desire  to  serve  the  youth — not 
to  desert  him  in  the  hour  of  hb  ex- 
tremity— I   resolved,  with    the  first 
hint  of  the  doctor,  to  become  myself 
the  fellow-traveller  of  his  protege,     I 
told  him  so,  and  the  doctor  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  and  thanked  me  heartily. 
That  very  evening  we  were  on  our 
road,  for  our  preparations  were  not 
extensive.     My  instructions  were  to 
carry  him  direct  to  Belton,  to  asceru 
tain,  if  possible,  from  bis  movements 
the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  village,  and  to  present  him  at  all 
places  of  resort,  in  the  hope  of  having 
him  identified.  Two  days  were  granted 
for  our  stay.     If  he  should  be  un- 
known, we  were  then  to  return,  and 
Doctor  May  hew  would  at  once  resign 
him  to  the  parish.     These  were  liis 
words  at  parting.     We  had  no  oppo- 
sition in  the  idiot.     His  happiness 
was  perfect  whilst  I  remained  with 
him.     He  followed  me  eagerly  whi- 
thersoever I  went,  and  was  willing  to 
be  led,  so  long  as  I  continued  guide. 
I  took  my  seat  in  the  coach,  and  he 
placed  himself  at  my  side,  trembling 
with  joyousness,  and  laughing  convul- 
sively.    Once  seated,  he  grasped  my 
hand  as  usual,  and  did  not,  through 
the  livelong  night,  relinquish  it  alto* 
gethcr.     A  hundred  affectionate  indi- 
cations escaped  him,  and  in  the  hour 
of  darkness  and  of  quiet,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  suppose  that  an  innocent 
child  was  nestling  near  me,  homeward 
bound,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  its  expec- 
tant bliss,  lavbh  of  its  young  heart- 
felt endearments.     Yes,  it  would  have 
been,  but  for  other  thoughts,  blacker 
than  the  night  itself.^how  much  more 
fearful! — which  rendered  every  sign  of 
fondness  a  hollow,  cold,  and  dbmal 
mockery.      Innocence!      Alas,  poor 
parricide ! 

In  the  morning  the  sun  streamed 
into  the  coach,  of  which  we  were  the 
only  inside  passengers.  Dancing  and 
playing  came  the  light,  now  here,  now 
there,  skipping  along  the  seat,  and 
settling  nowhere — cheerful  irbitant, 
and  to  the  idiot  something  mor^  for 
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he  gazed  upon  it,  and  followed  its  fairy 
motion,  lost  in  wonder  and  delight. 
He  looked  from  the  coach- window^ 
and  beheld  the  far-spreading  fields  of 
beauty  with  an  eye  awakened  from 
long  lethargy  and  iuaction.  He  could 
not  gaze  enough.  And  the  voice  of 
nature  made  giddy  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing that  drank  intoxication  from  the 
notes  of  birds,  the  gurgling  of  a 
brook,  the  rustling  of  a  thousand 
loaves.  His  feeble  powers,  taken  by 
surprise,  were  vanquished  by  the 
summer's  loveliness.  Oace,  when  our 
coach  stopped,  a  peasant  girl  ap- 
proached us  with  a  nosegay,  which 
she  entreated  me  to  buy.  My  fellow- 
traveller  was  impatient  to  obtain  it. 
I  gave  it  to  him,  and,  for  an  hour,  all 
was  neglected  for  the  toy.  He  touched 
the  flowers  one  by  one,  viewed  them 
attentively  and  lovingly,  as  we  do 
children  whom  we  have  known,  and 
watched,  and  loved  from  infancy — 
now  caressing  this,  now  smiling  upon 
that.  What  recollections  did  they 
summon  in  the  mind  of  the  destitute 
and  almost  mindless  creature  ?  What 
pictures  rose  there? — pictures  that 
may  never  be  excluded  from  the  soul 
of  man,  however  dim  may  burn  the 
intellectual  light.  His  had  been  no 
happy  boyhood,  yet,  in  the  wilderness 
of  his  existence,  there  must  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  him  in  mercy  the  few 
green  spots  that  serve  to  attach  to 
earth  the  most  afflicted  and  forlorn  of 
her  sad  children.  How  natural  for 
the  glimpses  to  revisit  the  broken 
heart,  thus  employed,  thus  roused  and 
animated  by  the  light  of  heaven,  ren- 
dering all  things  beautiful  and  glad  I 
As  we  approached  the  village,  my 
companion  ceased  to  regard  his  many- 
colonred  friends  with  the  same  exclu* 
sivo  attention  and  unmixed  delight. 
His  spirits  sank — his  joy  fled.  Clouds 
gathered  across  his  brow ;  he  withdrew 
his  hand  from  inihe,  and  he  sat  for  an 
hour,  brooding.  He  held  the  neglect- 
ed nosegay  before  him,  and  plucked 
the  pretty  leaves  one  b^  one — not  con- 
scious, I  am  sure,  of  what  ho  did.  In 
a  short  time>  every  flower  was  de- 
stroyed, and  lay  in  its  fragments  be- 
fore him.  Then,  as  if  stung  by  re- 
morse for  the  cruel  act,  or  shaken  hj 
the  heavy  thoughts  that  pressed  upon 
hii  brain,  lie  covered  his  pallid  tice, 
and  groaned  bitterly.  What  were 
those  thoughts  ?  How  connected  with 
the  restlngf-plac^  tow^s  which  we 
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were  hastening  rapidly?     My  own 


anxiety  became  intense. 

The  village  of  Belton,  aitnated  near 
the  mouth,  and  at  the  broadest  part  of 
the  river  Parret,  consisted  of  one  long 
narrow  street,  and  a  few  houses  scat- 
tered here  and  there  on  the  small 
eminences  which  sheltered  it.     The 
adjacent  country   was  of  the  same 
character  as  that  which  we  had  qnit- 
ed — less  luxuriant,  perhaps,  but  still 
rich   aud  striking.      We  arrived  at 
mid- day.     I  determined  to  alight  at 
the  inn  at  which  the  coach  put  up, 
and  to  make  my  first  enquiries  there. 
From  the  moment  that  we  rattled  alon; 
the  stones  that  formed  the  entrance 
to  the  village,  an  unfavourable  alten- 
tion  took  place  in  my  companion.  He 
grew  excited  and  impatient ;  and  hu 
lips  quivered,  and  his  eyes  sparkled, 
as  I  had  never  sieen  them  before.    I 
was  satisfied  that  we  had  reached  tlte 
object  of  his  long  desire,  and  that  in 
a  few  minutes  the  mysterious  rt'latioo 
in  which  he  stood  to  the  place  would 
be  ascertained.  **  He  must  be  knovD,** 
I  continued  to  repeat  to  myself;  "tlie 
first  eye  that  falls  on  him,  will  Keog- 
nize  him  instantly."    We  reached  (he 
inn  ;  we  alighted.    The  landlord  tod 
the  ostler  came  to  the  coach  door,  ud 
received  us  with  extreme  civility,  tod 
the  former  assisted  the  Idiot  ia  bis 
eager  endeavour  to  reach  the  gromd 
—-I  watched   the    action,  expectiDg 
him  to  start,  to  speak,  to  claim  ac- 
quaintance—  and  having  completed 
the  polite  intention,  he  stood  smiling 
and  scraping.     I  looked  at  him,  then 
at  the  idiot,  and  saw  at  once  that  (bey 
were  strangers.    A  dozen  Idien  stood 
about  the  door.    I  waited  for  a  recog- 
nition :  none  came. 

Seated  in  the  parlour  of  the  inBi  ^ 
asked  to  see  the  landlady.  The  ngbt 
of  the  idiot  caused  as  little  emotiofl  in 
her,  as  it  bad  produced  in  ber  btf- 
band.  I  ordered  dinner  for  bin* 
Whilst  it  was  preparing,  I  engige^^ 
the  landlord  in  conversation  at  tbe 
door.  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  befoto 
young  Harrington.  I  dared  notletfc 
him.  I  enquired,  first,  if  the  face  of 
the  idiol  were  familiar  to  him.  1  ^ 
ceived  for  answer,  that  the  man  bid 
never  seen  him  in  his  life  before,  no^ 
had  his  wife. 

*'  Do  you  know  the  name  of  ^' 
rington  V'  said  I. 

•*  No— never  heard  on  it,"  WM  ^^ 
reply. 
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If  perhaps?*' 

meses  hereabouts,  sir," 

!ord«  '*  but  none  of  that 

A  name." 

■ent  of  the  idiot  did  not 

^oold  not  touch  bis  food 

^,  but  he  walked  swiftly 

B  the  roomt  breathings 

rembling  with  increasing 

[e  urged  me  in  his  own 

to  leave  the  house  and 

He  pointed  to  the  road 
t>  apeak.  The  attempt 
and  he  paced  the  room 
Dg  his  hanus  and  sighing 

At  length  \  yielded  tq 
nd  we  were  again  in  the 
owing  whithersoever  he 
ran  through  the  street, 
an  as  he  was,  bringing 
)  eyes  of  every  one,  and 
me  speedily.  He  stop- 
nent  to  collect  himself — 

as  thoug-h  he  had  lost 
knew  not  whither  to  pro- 
bounded  off  again,  the 
lot  quicker  in  his  flight* 
was  out  of  sight.  With- 
lest  hope  of  seeing  hioi 
aed  the  fugitive,  and,  as 
Id  euess  it,  continued  in 
'or  half  a  mile  I  traced 
1  then  I  lost  thenp.     His 

was  at  the  closed  gate 
id  dwelling-house.  The 
lest  windows  only  of  the 
rre  to  be  discerned  from 
1  these  denoted  the  resi- 
realtby  man.  He  could 
linesa  here — no  object. 
lave  passed/'  thought  t, 
tfaer  jide."  I  was  about 
oad,  when  I  perceived,  at 
of  a  few  yards,  a  man 
a  field.  I  accosted  him, 
be  had  seen  the  idiot. 
yd  not.  He  was  sure  that 
NW^  by  him  for  hours, 
e  sfen  the  man  if  he  had 

^Onse  H  that?"  I  asked, 
why  I  asked  the  quea- 
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« What?  that?"  said  he,  pointing 
to  the  gate.  "  Oh,  thafa  Squire 
Temple's.'* 

The  name  dropped  like  a  knife  upon  - 
my  heart.  I  could  not  speak.   I  must 
have  fallen  to  the  earth,  if  the  man, 
se^iqg  me  grow  pale  as  death,  had 
not  started  to   his  feet,  and   inter- 
cepted me.     I  trembled  with  a  hun- 
dred apprehensions.      Afy  throat  was 
dry  with  fright,  and  I  thought  I  should 
have  choked.     What  fullows  was  likp 
a  hideous  dream.      The    gate  was 
opened  suddenly.     Jambs  Temple  is- 
sued frqp  it,  apd  passed  me  like  an 
arrow.     He  was  Appalled  and  terror- 
stricken.       Behind  him — within  si^ 
feet — almost  upon  him,  yellinp^  fear- 
fully, was  the  brother  of  the  girl  hq 
had  betrayed  and  ruined — his  frieng 
and  schoolfellow,  the  miserable  Fre- 
derick Harrington.    I  could  perceive 
that  he  held  aloft,  high  over. bis  head, 
the  portrait  of  his  sister.     It  was  all 
I  saw  and  could  distinguish.     Both 
shot  by  me.     I  called  to  the  labourer 
to  follow ;  and  fast  as  my  feet  coulq 
carry  me,  I  went  on.     Temple  fell. 
Harrington  was  down  with  him.    1 
reached  the  spot.     The  hand  of  the 
idiot  was  on  the  chest  of  the  seducer, 
and  the  picture  was  thrust  in  agonj 
before  his  shuddering  eyes.     There 
was  a  struggle — the  idiot  was  cast 
away — and  Temple  was  once  more 
dashing  onward.     '*  On.  on  I — after 
him  1" shrieked theidiot.  Theyre^cbe^ 
the  river's  edgei  **  What  now— what 
now?*^   I  exclaimed,  beholding  them 
from  afar,  bewildered  and  amazed. 
The  water  does  not  restrain  the  scared 
spirit  of  the  pursued.     He  rushes  on, 
leans  in,  and  tmsts  to  the  swift  cur* 
rent.    So  also  the  pursuer,  who,  with 
one  long,  loud  exclamation  of  tri- 
umph, still  with  his  treasure  in  his 
grasp,  springs  vebefoently  forward, 
and  sinksij  once  and  for  everJ     And 
the  betrayer  beats  bis  way  onward, 
aimless  and  eibi^nsted,  biit  still  he 
neara  (he  ih^.     ShaU  he  w^n  »*  ? 
Never! 


.  •  *#•     ■  ,  ■  T» 


Han/  ofjonr  ra&den,  ignorant  or  forgclful,  may  hkre  uked,  ''  \ 
Landor?  We  have  nvTer  heard  of  au;  remirlLible  persoa  of  that 
bearioK  a  timilar  one,  except  ihe  two  bruttien  Lander,  the  esplw 
Nigar.''  Mr  Walter  SiiTage  would  answer,  "  Nut  lu  koaw  me  ar| 
aelf  unknowD.''  Ho  iraa  rery  ang-ry  with  Lord  Byruo  fur  deiigaati 
a  Mr  Landor.  He  thoU|{ht  it  thuuld  have  been  l/ie.  You  ought  to 
warned  auct)  readKri  tliat  ihe  Mr  Landur,  now  your  Walter  Ssu 
learned  author  of  an  epic  poem  called  Gtbir,  compoaed  origiuatlji 
tiau  hieroglyphics,  then  truialated  by  him  iaio  Littin,  and  thence 
English  blank  verse  by  Ihe  tauie  hand.  It  ij  a  work  of  raro  occun 
in  the  EiiglUh  character,  and  ii  (aid  to  be  deeply  abstruae.  Son 
from  it  have  been  buried  in,  or  have  helped  to  bury,  critical  review 
of  the  Anglo. Gebir  in,  however,  extant  in  the  British  Museum,  aui 
have  so  puzzled  the  few  philulogists  who  have  examined  it,  that  the 
Glared  none  but  a  sphinx,  and  that  so  Egyptian  one,  could  unric 
would  suggest  that  luine  Maga  of  the  gipiies  should  tie  called  in  to 
Our  vagrant  ftirlune-tellera  are  reputed  to  be  of  Egypiiao  origin,  a 
converse  among  themjeiveB  in  a  very  strange  and  curious  urien 
called  GibberUh,  vliich  word,  no  duubt,  is  a  derivative  from  Gebit 
eiiatence  uf  the  mykierions  epic,  the  public  were  made  aware  tnanj 
by  the  first  publication  of  Mr  Leigh  Hunt's  Ftast  1/  the  Fotit,  wt 
mentioned  in  a  note  ai  a  thlog  ciintaiulBg  one  good  passage  abc 
while  in  llie  text  the  author  of  Gcbir  was  called  a  gandrr,  and  AI 
rallied  by  Apollo  fur  bin  simpliuity  in  propoein|r  '''a'  'lie  compi 
drink  the  gabbler's  hcalih.    Tbal  pleasantry  has  disappeared  from 

Eoem,  though  Mr  Landor  ha^  by  no  mcana  left  off  gabhliiiR--  Ui 
lodly-natured  man  aa  well  as  a  wit,  and  DO  doubt  peri:cived  that  hi 
more  prophetic  than  be  intended — Mr  Landor  having,  in  addiiiui 
uncounted  unleai  on  hi*  own  Biigera,  favoured  the  voitd  wiih 
octavo  volumes  of  dialogue?.  From  the  four  Qrst  I  have  culled  a 
mensj  the  Sfih  1  have  not  read.  It  is  rumoured  that  a  sixih  is  ill 
with  a  dedioatioD  in  the  utima  style,  to  Lord  Juhn  Kuaiell,  Mr  La 
tern  having  at  last  enabled  him  to  detect  one  lioneit  tnaa  is  the  lm| 
liament.      l^rd  Jobo,  it  aeema,  in  the  House  of  CommoDi  lat 
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m^  Soothey*!  name  is  used  in  a  manner  not  only  unauthorized^  but  at 
ieh  be  would  have  sickened. 

You  and  I  must  diflfer  more  widely  in  our  notions  of  fair  play  than  I  liope 
1  belieTe  we  do«  if  you  refuse  to  oae  whose  purpose  is  neither  unjast  nor 
^erous,  as  much  license  ia  your  columns  as  you  have  accorded  to  Mr 
lodor*  when  it  was  his  whim,  without  the  smallest  provocation,  to  throw 
loQuy  oa  the  venerated  author  of  the  Excursion, 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant. 


Landor, — Gooo-morning,  Mr  North,  I  hope  you  are  well. 

North I  thank  you,  sir. — Be  seated. 

Lmuior, — 1  have  called  to  enquire  whether  you  have  considered  my  pro- 
Nil,  and  are  willing  to  accept  my  aid. 

North, —  1  am  almost  afraid  to  trust  you,  sir.  You  treat  the  Muses  like 
le-pins.  Neither  gods  nor  men  find  favour  in  your  sight.  If  Homer  and 
ifl^  crossed  your  path,  yuu  wuuld  throw  stones  at  them. 
Lam/or, — The  poems  attributed  to  Humer,  were  probably,  in  part  at  Ipast, 
dulaiions.  He  is  a  better  poet  than  Hesiod,  who  has,  indeed,  but  liule 
irit!*  Virgil  has  no  originality.  His  epic  poem  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  lliad^ 
fttned  down  in  tone  for  the  polite  ears  of  Au^ubtus  aud  his  courtiers.  Vir« 
lis  inferior  to  Tasso.  Tas»o*8  characters  arc  more  vivid  aud  distinct  than 
iifii*s,  and  greatly  more  interesting.  Vire;il  wants  genius.  Mezentius  is  the 
qH  heroic^l  and  pious  of  all  the  characters  in  the  i£ncid.  The  ^ueid,  I 
Im,  is  the  roo&t  mii<hapen  of  epics,  au  epic  of  episodes.f  There  are  a  few 
kmI  passage!  in  it.  I  must  repeat  one  for  the  sake  of  proposing  an  improve- 
mt. 

**  Qutnetiam  hybemo  moliris  stdere  clasicm, 
Et  medhs  properas  aquilonibu*  ire  per  altum.  .  • 
Crudelit !  quod  ti  non  arva  aliena  domoBque 
Ignotaa  petero,  et  Troja  antiqaa  maneret, 
Iroja  per  undosum  peterelur  classibus  lequor  ?  *' 

'lyl«ni«m  were  substituted  for  undosum,  how  incomparably  more  beauti- 

ll  would  the  sentence  be  for  this  energetic  repetition  ?  % 

North, — 1  admire  your  modesty,  Mr  Landor,  in  quoting  Virgil  only  to  im- 

!tve  him ;   but  your  alteration  is  not  an  improvement.     Dido,  having  just 

mplained  of  her  lover  for  putting  out  to  sea  under  a  wintry  star,  would 

lie  uttered  but  a  graceless  iteration  had  she  in  the  same  breath  added — 

^Troy  yet  stood,  mubt  even  Troy  be  sought  through  a  wintry  sea?     Undo- 

m  li  the  right  epithet ;  it  paints  to  the  eye  the  danger  of  the  voyage,  and  adds 

«M  to  her  complaint. 

Landor,  Pshaw  !  You  Scotchmen  are  no  scholars.     Let  me  proceed.   Vir- 

I  has  no  nature.    And,  by  the  way,  his  translator  Dry  den,  too,  is  greatly 

iwnted. 

North, — Glorious  John  ? 

Landor, — Glorious  fiddlestick !     It  is  insufferable  that  a  rhymer  should  be 

lUid  glorious,  whose  only  claim  to  notice  is  a  clever  drinking  song. 

NoriA,^A  drinking  song  ? 

Lmndor. — Yes,  the  thing  termed  an  Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  Day. 

JibriA— Hegh,  sir,  indeed  1     Well,  let  us  go  on  with  tho  Ancients,  and  dis- 

itoh  them  first.     To  revert  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  Virgil's  imitation  of 

!•  Iliad  drew  us  aside,  favour  me  with  your  opinion  of  Plato. 


*  Sm  llr  Laodors  "Imaginary  Conversations.*' — Vol.  i.  p.  44,  and  ii.  p. 322, note. 
t  Vol.  i.  p.  269,  270.  }  Vol.  i.  p.  800. 
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Londor, ^^Tliio  is  disingenuous  and  maHciou?.  I  fancy  I  bare  detectet^ 
him  in  more  than  one  dark  passage,  a  dafln^er  in  liis  hand  and  a  bitter  cneer  Qi| 
bis  countenance.*  He  stole  (from  the  Egyptian  priests  and  otl^er  aourees) 
every  idea  hi!»  voluminous  books  convey. f     Plato  was  a  thieC 

I^'ort/i.-^"  Taffy  was  a  Welshman,  Taffy  was  a  thief." 

Landor, — Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  my  dialogues  are  stolen  from 
Plato'8? 

^orth, — Certainly  not,  Mr  Landor ;  there  is  not  the  remotest  resemblance 
between  them.  Lucian  and  Christopher  North  are  your  models.  What  do 
you  think  of  Aristotle  ? 

Lnndor, — In  Plato  we  find  only  arbours  and  grottoes,  with  moss  and  shell* 
work  all  misplaced.  Aristotle  has  built  a  solider  edifice,  but  has  built  it  across 
the  road.     We  must  throw  it  down  again.]: 

yorth, — So  much  for  philosophy.  What  have  you  to  say  to  Xenophoa 
as  an  historian  ? 

Landor He  is  not  inelegant,  but  he  is  unimpassioned  and  affected  ;§  and 

he  has  not  even  preserved  the  coarse  features  of  nations  and  of  ages  in  fail 
Cyropsedia.  H 

North, — The  dunce !     But  what  of  the  Anabasis  ? 

Landor.—  You  may  set  Xenophon  down  as  a  writer  of  graceful  mediocrity.^ 

JVorth, — Herodotus  ? 

Landor. — If  I  blame  Herodotus,  whom  can  I  commend  ?  His  view  of  his- 
tory was  nevertheless  like  that  of  the  Asiatics,  and  there  can  belittle  to  instroet 
and  please  us  in  the  actions  and  speeches  of  barbarians.  ** 

North, — Which  of  the  Greek  tragedians  do  you  patronise? 

Landor. — iEschylus  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  his  reputation ;  he  is 
sometimes  grand,  but  oftener  flighty  and  obscure.ff 

liorth, — Wciat  say  you  of  Sophocles  ? 

Xffft(/ar.— He  is  not  so  good  as  his  master,  though  the  Athenians  thought 
otherwise.     He  is,  however,  occasionally  sublime. 

Aor/A.— What  of  Euripides  ?  JJ 

Landor, — He  came  further  down  into  common  life  than  Sophocles,  and  bs 
further  down  than  iEschylus :  one  would  have  expected  the  reyer^,  Euri- 
pides has  but  little  dramatic  power.  His  dialofrue  u  sometimes  dull  and  hea^j ; 
the  construction  of  his  fable  infirm  and  inartificial,  and  if  in  the  chorus  be 
assumes  another  form,  and  becomes  a  more  elevated  poet,  he. is  still  at  a  loss 
to  make  it  serve  the  interests  of  the  piece.  He  appears  to  have  written  prio- 
cipally  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  pplitical  and  moral  axioms.  The  do^ 
mas,  like  valets  de  pface,  serve  any  master,  and  run  to  any  quarter.  Even  whei 
new,  they  are  nevertheless  miserably  flat  and  idle. 

North, — Aristophanes  ridiculed  him. 

Landor. — Yes  ;  Aristophanes  had,  however,  but  little  true  wit.  §§ 

North — That  was  lucky  for  Euripides. 

Landor. — A  more  skilful  archer  would  have  pierced  him  through  booeW 
marrow,  and  saved  him  from  the  dogs  of  Archelaus. 

North. — That  story  is  probably  an  allegory,  signifying  that  Euripides  W 
after  all  worried  out  of  life  by  the  curs  of  criticism  in  his  old  age. 

Landor. — As  our  Keats  was  in  his  youth,  eh,  Mr  North?  A  worse  ^ 
than  that  of  ^Eschylus,  who  had  his  skull  cracked  by  a  tortoisa  dropt  bj  ^ 
eagle  that  miiitook  his  bald  head  for  a  stone. 

North, — Another  fable  of  his  inventive  countrymen.  He  died  of  brain-fe»*j 
followed  by  paralysis,  the  effect  of  drunkenness.  He  was  a  jolly  old  toper:  l 
am  sorry  for  him.'  You  just  now  said  that  Aristophanes  wanted  wit.  Wbs^ 
foolish  fellows  then  the  Athenians  must  have  been«  in  the  very  meridiaa  ^^ 
their  literature,  to  bo  so  delighted  with  what  they  mistook  for  wit  as  to  decree 


•  Vol.  11.  p.  298.  t  Vol.  iii,  p.  514.  t  VoL  iv.  p.  80. 

§  YoL  i.  p.  233.  II  Vol.  ii.  p.  331.  f  Vol.  ill.  p.  85. 

••  VoU  ii.  p.  332.  ft  Vol.  i.  pp.  299, 298,  297.  ±t  Vol.  i  p.  2» 
$5  VoL  il.  p.  12. 
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bim  a  crown  of  olive  t     He  has  been  styled  the  Prince  of  Old  Comedy  too. 
How  do  you  like  Menander  ? 

Lamdcr, — We  have  not  nquch  of  him,  unless  in  Terence.  The  characters 
on  which  Menander  raised  his  glory  were  trivial  and  contemptible.* 

Aor/A.— Now  that  you  have  demolished  the  Greeks,  let  us  ^o  back  to  Rome^ 
and  have  another  touch  at  the  Latins.  From  Menander  to  Terence  is  an  easy 
jump.     How  do  you  esteem  Terence  ? 

Zoiit/or.— Every  one  knows  that  he  is  rather  an  expert  translator  from  the 
Greek  than  an  original  writer.     There  is  more  pith  in  Plautus. 
North. — Tou  like  Plautus,  then,  and  endure  Terence  ? 
Lander, — I  tolerate  both  as  men  of  some  talents ;  but  comedy  is^  at  the 
best,  only  a  low  style  of  literature ;  and  the  production  of  such  trifling  stuff 
IB  nork  for  the  minor  geniuses.     I  have  never  composed  a  comedy. 

AorM I  see:  farewell  to  the  sock,  then.     Is  Horace  worth  his  salt? 

Lnndor — There  must  be  some  salt  in  Horace,  or  he  would  not  have  kept 
M  veil.     He  was  a  shrewd  observer  and  an  easy  versifier ;  but,  like  all  the 
^Uanimoas,  he  was  malignant.f 
North, — Seneca  ? 

Landor, — He  was,  like  our  own  Bacon,  hard-hearted  and  hypocritical.  | 
K%  to  his  literary  merits,  Caligula,  the  excellent  emperor  and  critic,  (who 
vtde  sundry  efforts  to  extirpate  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Virgil,)  spoke 
jaitlj  and  admirably  when  he  compared  the  sentences  of  Seneca  to  lime  with- 
Mtiand.§ 
Korth, — Perhaps,  after  all,  you  prefer  the  moderns? 
Landor, — I  have  not  said  that. 
fforth. — You  think  well  of  Spenser? 
Landor, — As  I  do  of  opium :  he  sends  me  to  bed.  || 
AbrM. — You  concede  the  greatness  of  Milton  ? 

huuhr, — Yes,  when  he  is  great ;  but  his  Satan  is  often  a  thing  to  be  thrown 
ootof  the  way  smong  the  rods  and  fools'  caps, of  the  nursery.^  He  has 
sometimes  written  very  contemptibly ;  his  lines  on  Hobbes,  the  carrier,  for 
^unpte,  and  his  versions  of  Psalms.  Milton  was  never  so  great  a  regicide 
^  vben  he  smote  King  David.  ** 
hwth, — You  like,  at  least,  his  hatred  of  kings  ? 

Landor, — That  is  somewhat  after  my  own  heart,  I  own ;  but  he  does  not 
9>  ^  enough  in  his  hatred  of  them. 
^flrtA.— Youdo? 

Lndor, — I  despise  and  abominate  them.     How  many  of  them,  do  you 
tJunk,  could  name  their  real  fathers  ?ft' 
Horth, — But,  surely,  Charles  was  a  martyr? 

Lndor, — If  so,  what  were  those  who  sold  him  ?  %%  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  You  a 
^eoCehman,  too  1  However,  Charles  was  not  a  martyr.  He  was  justly  pun- 
liM.  To  a  consistent  republican,  the  diadem  should  designate  the  victim : 
^  vha  wear  it,  all  who  offer  it,  all  who  bow  to  it,  should  perish.  Rewards 
iboQldDe  offered  for  the  heads  of  those  monsters,  as  for  the  wolves,  the  kites, 
«Dd  the  viperf.  A  true  renublican  can  hold  no  milder  doctrine  of  polity,  than 
^  dl  nations,  all  cities,  all  communities,  should  enter  into  one  great  hunt, 
fie  that  of  tbe  ancient  Scythians  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  should  fol- 
Iw  iip  the  kingly  power  unrelentingly  to  its  perdition.  §§  True  republicans 
^to  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  send  an  executioner  to  release  a  king 
Inm  the  pruqn-house  of  his  crimes,  with  his  family  to  attend  him.  ||||  In  my 
JHilqgn^  i  have  put  such  septimenti  into  the  mouth  of  Diogenes,  that  cynic 
«f  HeniDg  Ctaqip,  and  of  ^scbines,  ^b^  incorruptible  orator,  as  suitable  to  the 


^YoL  il.  p.5.     At  p.  6th,  Mr  Landor  produces  some  verses  of  bit  own  ''  in  tbe 
>usMr  of  Menander,"  fathers  them  on  Andrew  Marvel,  and  makes  MDton  praise 
tktal 
t  Vol.  H.  f .  S48l  \  VoL  Iv.  p.  81.  S  Vol.  i.  p.  274. 

I  Thee,  gentle  Spenser  fondly  led. 
But  ate  be  mostly  seat  to  bed.— Li^xnoa. 
f  V«L  L  p.  301.  ••  Blackwood.  f  f  Vol;  i.  p.  61. 

^  Vol.  Iv.  p.  283.  §§  Vol.  iv.  507.  N  )  Vol.  i.  p.  7a 
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maxims  of  their  government.  *    To  my  readers,  I  leaTe  the  application  ol 
them  to  nearer  interests. 

North. — But  you  would  not  yourself,  in  your  individual  character,  and  ia 
deliberate  earnestness,  apply  them  to  modern  times  and  monarchies  ? 

Landur, — Why  not?     Look  at  my  Dialogue  with  Do  Lille. f     What  hate 
I  said  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  great  exemplar  of  kingship,  and  of  the 
treatment  that  he  ouf^ht  to  have  received  from  the  English  ?     Deprived  of  il/ 
he  had  acquired  by  his  treachery  and  violencci  unless  the  nation  that  brought 
him  upon  his  knees  had  permitted  two  traitors,  Harley  and  St  Juhn,  tosecooJ 
the  views  of  a  weak  woman,  and  to  obstruct  those  of  policy  and  of  £(igl<taii^ 
he  had  been  carted  to  condign  punishment  in  the  flace  de  Grive  or  at  T>buro. 
Such  examples  are  much  wanted,  atid,  as  they  can  rarely  be  given,  should  never  ht 
omitted.  \ 

North,  The  Sans-culottes  and  Poissardes  of  the  last  French  revolntioo  bot 
three,  would  have  raised  you  by  acclamation  to  the  dignity  of  Decollator  of  tht 
royal  family  of  France  for  that  brave  sentiment.  But  you  were  not  at  Psrisi 
I  suppose,  during  thereiirn  of  the  guillotine,  Mr  Landor? 

Land'jr. — 1  was  not,  Mr  North.  But  as  to  the  king  whose  plethorj  was 
cured  by  that  sharp  remedy,  he,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  was  only  dragged  to  i 
fate  which,  if  ho  had  not  experienced  it,  he  would  be  acknowledged  to  bsTS 
deserved. § 

North — I  believe  ono  Englishman,  a  martyr  to  liberty,  has  said  somethiiig 
like  that  before. 

Landor, —  Who,  pray? 

North, — The  butcher  logs. 

Lfindor.'-  Ah,  I  was  not  aware  of  it !    Ings  was  a  fine  fellow. 

North. — Your  republic  will  never  do  here,  Mr  Landor. 

Landor  —  I  shall  believe  that  a  king  is  better  than  a  republic  whenHD<i 
that  a  single  tooth  in  a  head  is  better  than  a  set.  || 

North. — It  would  be  as  good  logic  in  a  monarchy-man  to  say,  "  1 8ballb^ 
lieve  that  a  republic  is  bettor  than  a  king  when  I  am  convinced  that  sixnottS 
on  a  face  would  be  better  than  one." 

Landor. — 1o  this  age  of  the  march  of  intellect,  when  a  pillar  of  fire  isgniil- 
ing  us  out  of  the  wilderness  of  error,  you  Tories  lag  behind,  and  are  lost  in 
darkness,  Mr  North.  Only  the  iirst  person  in  the  kingdom  should  be  unea- 
lightened  and  void,  as  only  the  first  page  in  a  book  should  be  a  blank  one. 
It  is  when  it  U  torn  out  that  we  come  at  once  to  the  letters.  % 

North. —  Well,  now  that  you  have  torn  out  the  first  page  of  the  Court  Guide, 
we  come  to  the  Peers,  I  suppose. 

Landor. — The  peerage  is  the  park-paling  of  despotism,  arranged  to  keep  is 
creatures  tame  and  wild  for  luxury  and  diversion,  and  to  keep  out  tbe  people. 
Kings  are  to  peerages  what  poles  are  to  rope-daneers,  enabling  them  to  plaj 


*  Mr  Landor,  with  whom  the  Cynic  is  a  singular  favourite,  lays,  p.  461,  vol.  liUlbat 
Diogenes  was  not  expelled  from  Sioope  for  having  counterfeited  money;  that  be  only 
marked  false  men.  il'^schinei  wai  accused  of  having  been  bribed  by  Philip  of  Ms- 
ccdon. 

t  Vol.  i  \  Vol.  i.  p.  281 Landor. 

§  Vol.  ii.  p.  267.     This  truculent  icntiment  the  Dialogist  imputes  to  a  Spsnish  libe- 
ral.    He  cannot  fairly  complain  that  it  is  here  restored  to  its  owner.     It  is  exseUjin 
accordance  with  (he  sentence  quoted  above  in  italics— -a  judgment  pronounced  bj  ^ 
Landor  in  person. — Vol.  i.  p.  281.     It  also  conforms  to  his  philosophy  of  regidd*.  •» 
expounded  in  various  parts  of  his  writings.     In  his  preface  to  the  first  volmne  of  **■ 
Imaginary  Conversations,  he  claims  exemption,  though  somewhat  Barcastically»  &•• 
responsibility  for  the  notions  expressed  by  his  interlocutors.     An  author,  inaitji* 
which  has  all  the  freedom  of  the  dramatic  form,  without  its  restraints,  shoald  sspeeirfT 
abstain  from  making  his  work  the  vehicle  of  crotchets,  prejudices,  and  paaioM  !«•; 
Iwr  to  himself,  or  unworthy  of  the  characters  speaking.     "  This  form  of  composition, 
Mr  L*ndor  says,  ••  among  other  advantages,  is  recommended  by  the  protection  it  git* 
nom  the  hostility  all  novelty  (unless  it  be  vicious)  excites.**     Prudent  considfrstk*i 
but  indUcreet  parenthesii. 

B  Vol.  ii.  p.  31.  ^  Vol,  IT.  p.  405. 
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ir  tricks  with  greater  confideoce  and  security  aboTe  the  heads  of  the  people. 
•  wisest  and  the  most  independeDt  of  the  English  Parliaments  declared  the 
If  useless.^  Peers  are  usually  persons  of  pride  without  dignity,  of  lofty 
teosions  with  low  propensities.  They  invariably  bear  towards  one  another 
MMtrmiDed  familiarity  or  frigid  courtesy*  while  to  their  huntsmen  and  their 
*kers»  their  chaplains  and  their  cooks,  (or  indeed  any  other  man*B,)  they 
>lay  unequivocal  signs  of  ingenuous  cordiality.*  How  many  do  you  ima* 
e  of  oar  nobility  are  not  bastards  or  sons  of  bastards  ?  f 
}(iiirtk. — You  have  now  settled  the  Peers.  The  Baronets  come  next  in 
•r, 

tamdor, — Baronets  are  prouder  than  any  thing  we  see  on  this  side  of  the 
nUnelleSy  excepting  the  proctors  of  uniyersities,  and  the  vergers  of  cathe- 
ili ;  and  their  pride  is  kept  in  eternal  agitation,  both  from  what  is  above 
HB  and  what  is  below.  Gentlemen  of  any  standing  (like  Walter  Savage 
lador,  of  Warwick  Castle*  and  Lantony  Abbey  in  Wales,)  are  apt  to 
rcitigate  their  claims  a  little  too  minutelyt  and  nobility  has  neither  bench 
r  joint-stool  for  them  in  the  vestibule.  During  the  whole  course  of  your 
B,  have  you  ever  seen  one  among  this*  our  King  Jameses  breed  of  curs,  that 
ierdid  not  curl  himself  up  and  lie  snug  and  warm  in  the  lowest  company, 
lUver  and  whimper  in  fretful  quest  of  the  highest.^ 
JVbrlA. —  But  you  allow  the  English  people  to  be  a  great  people. 
JLtadar, — I  allow  them  to  be  a  nation  of  great  fools.  In  England*  if  yon 
rite  dwarf  on  the  back  of  a  giant*  he  will  go  for  a  dwarf.§ 
Korth. —  I  perceive ;  some  wag  has  been  chalking  your  back  in  that  fashion. 
hy  don*t  you  label  your  breast  with  the  word  giant?  Perhaps  you  would 
eo  pass  for  one. 

Iciu/or. —  I  have  so  labelled  it,  but  in  vain. 

AorlA.— Yet  wo  have  seen  some  great  men*  besides  yourself,  Mr  Landor* 
loor  own  day.  Some  great  military  commanders,  for  example;  and*  as  a 
mieDUr  instance*  Wellington. 

Lndor, — It  cannot  be  dissembled  that  all  the  victories  of  the  English,  in 
islsst  6fiy  years,  have  been  gained  bv  the  high  courage  and  steady  discip- 
isef  the  soldier ;  and  the  most  remarkable  where  the  prudence  and  skill  of 
iseommander  were  altogether  wanting.  || 

JVSviA.— Ay*  that  was  a  terrible  mistake  at  Waterloo.  Yet  you  will  allow 
MKogton  to  have  been  something  of  a  general*  if  not  in  India*  at  least  in 
piin. 

Landor, — Suppose  him*  or  any  distinguished  general  of  the  English*  to  have 
W  placed  where  Murillo  was  placed  in  America*  Mina  in  Spain ;  then  in- 
ns me  what  would  have  been  your  hopes  ?  ^  The  illustrious  Mina,  of  all 
sgenerals  who  have  appeared  in  our  age*  has  displayed  the  greatest  genius* 
id  the  greatest  constancy.**  That  exalted  personage*  the  admiration  of 
■rope*  accomplished  the  most  arduous  and  memorable  work  that  any  one 
ortal  ever  brought  to  its  termination. 

Horth We  have  had  some  distinguished  statesmen  at  the  helm  in  oar 

if>  Mr  Landor. 

Lamdar. — Not  one. 

JVsrfA.— Mr  Pitt. 

Landor.'-^  Your  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm.     Ha*  ha  I  He  was  the  most 

Uious  republican  that  England  ever  produced. 

Notik, — You  should  like  him  if  he  was  a  Republican. 

Landor, — But  he  was  a  debaser  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  peerage.  By 

I  Bsost  wasteful  prodigality  both  in  finance  and  war,  he  was  enabled  to  dis- 

boie  more  wealth  among  his  friends  and  partisans  than  has  been  squandered 

the  oneontrolled  profusion  of  French  monarchs  from  the  first  Louis  to  the 

tff    Yet  he  was  more  short-sighted  than  the  meanest  insect  that  can  see 

iach  before  it.    You  should  have  added  those  equally  enlightened  and  pru* 

It  leaden  of  our  Parliament*  Lord  Castlereagh  and  his  successors.     Pitt, 


'  Vol.  W.  p.  400.  +  Vol  iv.  p.  273.  ♦  Vol.  iv.  p.  400. 

I  Vol.  ilL  p.  136.  I   Vol.  ii.  p.  214.  ?  Vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

'  Tot  Si.  p.  d.    Ded,  ••  to  Mina.**— Wihon.         ft  Vol.  ii.  p.  240,  241,  242t 
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Ciuttercigli  and  CanniDtc* 

tiorih. — Epiturui !   What,  tho  pliiloioplier 
bufure  tho  ClirUtian  era? 

Laiidor. — The»a.me.     Ho  flouriiilies  itill  for  my  purposes. 

N'irlh. — And  who  ure  LeoQlion  und  Ternissa  ? 

Laiiiior. — Two  of  hie  female  pupils.. 

yorlh.-^Oh,  two  of  hU  mibsus !  And  how  come  they  and  their  mu 
livod  ubuvu  iOOO  ycaca  hcfore  the  birth  of  CaauiiiK  and  Castlereagb, 
any  thing  about  them  ? 

Landur 1  do  not  stuod  at  trilles  of  congraiiy.     Cunning'  is  tba  i 

who  h^  lakeu  Capecial  CMro  that  no  strong  box  among  us  EhaJI  be  i 
chiuk  at  the  bottom  ;  th«  Tcry  man  who  atked  and  recslved  a  grali 
remember  the  Liihou  job)  from  llic  culluague  he  hod  betrayed,  be 
thrown  a  stone  M,  fur  huvlng  pruved  bitn  in  tho  great  in arltet- place  a 
and  a  liar.|  Epicurns  describes  Canning  b«  a  fugitive  slave,  a  i 
epigrams  on  whIIs,  and  of  sotigs  oa  tbc  grease  of  platters,  who  atte 
cut  tho  (liroatofa  fuUowin  tbc  same  household,  who  was  soon  afterw. 
suci;csiful  in  doing  it  himself,  g 

Norlh. — Horrible,  must  horrible  mockery  I  But  even  Ibat  is  not  tii 
but  Byron's  brutal  scoff  repeated — "  Curo  lid- artery -cutting  Castlerei 

Liittdor. — You  Turies  affect  tu  be  lo  Eqneamisb.  Epicurus  goes  oil 
Canning's  ignorance  of  English. 

AifMA.— Epicurus  1   Why  nut  Williani  Cobbett? 

I,unrfur.— Tho  Athenian  philosopher  introduces  the  trial  of  Gal 
Fourth's  wife,  and  describe*  her  as  a  drunken  old  woman,  the  C0En[ 
soldiers  and  sailijrs,  and  lower  and  viler  men.  One  whose  eyps,  as 
can  be  seen  of  them,  are  sironky  fat  floating  in  semi-liquid  rheum, 

Nurth  —  And  thii  is  the  language  of  Epicurus  to  his  female  pap! 
was  never  such  a  beast. 

Laudiir Ynu  are  delicate.     He  goes  o 

called  her  the  pridr,  Ihf  life,  the  ornameni  of 

bur  in  the  House  of  Commons,  aeeonjiiig  to  the  newspaper  reports ; 
he  was  speaking  of  what  she  had  been  many  years  prevluuaty;  In 
departure  from  England.)    Euicnrus  says  triumphantly  that  the  woidi 

Ht  1.11.  ihmiM  huvn  liBBT.  nU,vA  thii>_fA.  nr«n».i.f    nruir .  nnj  HU- ■   Al 


1  lo  alluilc  to  CanniiiK' 
''c<y>  (jou  know  hew 
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North, — What  digtiiiied  and  iniportant  criticism  !  and  how  appropriate  from 
the  lips  of  Epicurus !  But  why  were  you,  Mr  Landor,  so  .rancorous  against 
thAt  mberable  Queen  Caroline  ?  You  have  half  choked  Sir  Robert  Wilson^ 
ooe  of  hercbampionsy  and  the  marshal  of  her  cufiBn*8  royal  progress  through 
iondbti,  With  a  reeking^  panegyric  in  your  dedication  to  him  of  a  Yolume  of 
jour  Talks.* . 

JLnndur. — I  mistook  Wilson  for  an  uncompromising  Radical,    As  to  his  and 
Canning's  mobled  Queen>  I  confess  I  owed  her  a  grudge  for  disrespect  to  ine 
it  Comd  loner  before. 
Piorth How  ?  Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  her  ? 

Laatior, — Not  at  JBill :  She  was  not  aware  that  there  was  such  a  man  as 
Walter  Savage  L-indor  upon  earth,  or  she  would  have  takeii  care  that  1  should 
vot  be  stopt  by  her  porter  at  the  lodge-gate>  when  I  took  a  fancy  to  pry  into 
the  beauties  of  her  pleasure-ground. 

Xorth, — Then  her  disrespect  to  you  was  not  only  by  deputy,  but  even  with. 
oat  her  cognisance  ? 

Landdr. — Just  so. 

Xorth, — And  that  was  the  offence  for  which  you  assailed  her  with  such  a 
violent  invective  after  hfer  death  ? 

Landor, — Oh  no  1  it  might  possibly  have  sharpened  it  a  little  ;  btit  1  felt  It 
my  duty,  as  a  censor  of  morals,  to  mark  my  reprobation  of  her  having  grown 
fit  and  wrinkled  in  her  old  age.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  correct  the  flat- 
tering picture  drawn  of  her  by  that  caitiff  Canning.  You  kuow  the  cuntetnpt 
of  Demosthenes  for  Canning. 

North. — Demosthenes,  too  I 

Landor, — Yes,  in  my  dialogue  between  him  and  Eubulides,  he  delineates 
CanDiDg  as  a  clumsy  and  vulgar  man. 

North, — Every  one  knows  that  he  was  a  man  of  remarkably  fine  pcrsod  and 
plea^iDg  manners. 

Lan2for, — Never  mind  that — A  vulgar  and  clumsy  man,  a  marketplace  de- 
magogue, lifted  on  a  honey- barrel  by  grocers  and  slave-merchants,  with  a 
deose  crowd  around  him,  who  liaton  in  rapture  because  bis  Jargon  is  uniiitel- 
fi^ble.f  Demosthenes,  you  kuow,  wdS  a  Liverpool  electioneering^  agent,  so 
Ite  hLoew  all  about  Canning  and  his  tricks,  and  his  abstraction  of  L.  14,000 
iterliag  from  the  public  treasury  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  shameful  flight 
to  Lesbos,  that  is  Lisbon. | 

North, —  Has  England  produced  no  honest  men  of  eininence,  Mr  Landor? 

Landor, — Very  few  ;  I  can,  howevef,  name  two — Archbishop  Boulter  and 
Pbilip  Savage.  1  am  not  certain  that  I  should  ever  have  thought  bf  record- 
iif  their  merits,  if  their  connexion  with  my  own  family  had  not  often  re- 
■ioded  nxt  of  them  ;  we  do  iiot  always  bear  in  mind  very  retentively  what  is 
doe  to  others,  unless  there  is  something  at  home  to  stimulate  the  recollection. 
Boulter,  Primate  of  Ireland,  saved  that  kingdom  from  pestilence  and  famine  in 
1729  by  supplying  the  poor  with  bread,  medicines,  attendance,  and  every  pos- 
Nble  comfort  and  accommodation.  Again,  in  1740  and  1741,  no  fewer  than 
85C,000  persous  were  fed,  twice  a-day,  priucipally  at  his  expense.  Boulter  was 
tertaiD!^  the  most  diainterested,  the  most  humane,  the  most  bentficcnt,  and  after 
tliis  it  it  little  to  say,  the  mo<t  enlightened  and  learned  man  that  ever  {guided  the 
eoDosels  of  a  kingdom.  |{  Mr  Philip  Savage,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Ittrritd  his  wife*s  sister,  of  his  own  name,  but  very  distantly  related.  This 
■inlter  vfas  so  irreproachable,  that  even  Swift  could  find  no  fault  with  him.§ 
H<f  kept  a  groom  in  livery,  and  two  saddle-horses.  % 


i  and  as  to  style,  **  a  sentence  of  Johnson  is  like  a  pair  of  breeches,  an  article 
of  dreM,  divided  into  two  parts,  equal  in  length,  hreadth,  and  substance,  with  a  pro- 
tobmaee  before  and  behind."  The  contovr  of  Mr  Lander's  fif;are  can  hardly  be  so 
fiMtfal  as  that  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  if  his  dress-breeches  are  made  in  thii  fashion, 
•■d  ''bis  Florentine  tailor  never  fails  to  fit  him."— See  vol.  i.  p.  296,  and  p.  185,  note. 
'    •  Vol.  rii.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  245. 

X  Vol.  i.  p.  247.     This  charge  against  Canning  is  repeated  at  Vol.  iii.  p.  186,  187, 
ttl  again  at  Vol.  Iv.  p.  193. 
I  t  Vol.  131.  p;  91y  02>  &ote*  9  Sams  note.  ]f  Al^o  TdT.  III.  p.  ^ 
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North,^l8  it  possible?  And  these  great  men  were  of  your  iinnly,  Mr 
Landor ! 

Lander, — I  have  told  you  so>  sir — Philip  was  one  of  my  Sarage  aneestoriy 
and  he  and  Boulter  married  sisters^  who  were  also  Savages.* 

North You  have  lived  a  good  while  in  Italy  ?    You  like  the  Italians*  I 

believe  ? 

Landor, — I  despise  and  abominate  the  Italians ;  and  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  show  it  in  various  ways.  During  my  long  residence  at  Florence  I 
was  the  only  Englishman  there,  I  believe,  who  never  went  to  coart«  leaving 
it  to  my  hatter*  who  was  a  very  honest  man*  and  my  breeches-maker*  who 
never  failed  to  fit  me.f  The  Italians  were  always — far  exceeding  all  other 
naiions—parsimonious  and  avaricious*  the  Tuscans  beyond  all  other  Italiani^ 
the  Florentines  beyond  all  other  Tuscans.  I 

North, — But  even  Saul  was  softened  by  music:  surely  that  of  Italy  must 
have  sometimes  soothed  you  ? 

Landor, —  Opera  was,  among  the  Romans*  labour^  as  operm  preiiumt  ke. 
It  now  signifies  the  most  contemptible  of  performances*  the  vilest  office  of  the 
feet  and  tongue. § 

North, —  But  the  sculptors*  the  painters,  the  architects  of  Italy?  Too 
smile  disdainfully*  Mr  Landor  1 

Landor, — I  do  ;  their  sculpture  and  painting  have  been  employed  on  mtut 
ignoble  objects — on  scourgers  and  hangmen*  on  beggarly  enthnsiasts  and  bise 
impostors.     Look  at  the  two  masterpieces  of  the  pencil ;  the  Transfigarstioo 
of  Raphael,  and  the  St  Jerome  of  Correggio ;  cau  any  thing  be  more  ineoo- 
gruuus,  any  thing  more  contrary  to  truth  and  history  ?  ] 

North, — There  have  been  able  Italian  writers  both  in  verse  and  proie? 

Lnndor, — In  verse  not  many,  in  prose  hardly  any. 

North. — Boccaccio  ? 

Landor, —  He  is  entertaining. 

North, — Machiavelli  ? 

Landor, — A  coarse  comedian.^ 

North, — You  honour  AriostoV 

Landor, — I  do  not.  Ariosto  is  a  plagiary,  the  most  so  of  all  poets.  Ariosts 
Is  negligent ;  his  plan  inartificial*  defective*  bad.** 

North, — You  protect  Tasso? 

Landor, — 1  do,  especially  against  his  French  detractors* 

North, — But  you  esteem  the  French? 

Landor, — I  despise  and  abominate  the  French. 

North, — And  their  literature! 

Landor. —  And  their  literature.  As  to  their  poets*  bad  as  Ariosto  bt 
divide  the  Orlando  into  three  parts*  and  take  the  worst  of  them*  and  althoogh 
it  may  contain  a  large  portion  of  extremely  vile  poetry,  it  will  contain  iDOf^ 
of  good  than  the  whole  French  language.ff 

North, — Is  Boileau  so  very  contemptible? 

Landor, —  Beneath  contempt.     He  is  a  grub.jl 

North, — Racine  ? 

Landor, — Diffuse*  feeble*  and,  like  Boileau*  meanly  thievish.  Thefl^^ 
admired  verse  of  Racine  is  stolen*  so  is  almost  every  other  that  b  of  ^^ 
value.  g§ 

North, — But  Voltaire,  Mr  Landor?  -v^ 

Landor, — Voltaire,  sir,  was  a  man  of  abilities*  and  author  of  many  pass^^^ 
epigrams,  besides  those  which  are  contained  in  his  tragedies  and  bercp^  ^ 
though,  like  Parisian  lackeys*  they  are  usually  the  smartest  when  oui^ 
place. II II     1  tell  you  I  detest  and  abominate  every  thing  Freneh.^T^ 


♦  Vol.  ill.  p.  92,  note.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  186.  %  Vol.  1.  p.  219-^^ 

§  Vol.  i.  p.  212.  II    Vol.  i.  p.  109.  note.  t  Vol.  ii.  p.  262--^ 

••  Vol.  i.  p.  200.  1t  Vol.  i.  p.  290.  ^ 

XX  See  Mr  Landor's  Polite  Conversation  with  De  Lille*  Vol.  i.  and  Note  at  (T-^^ 
end,  p.  309,  310. 
§§  Vol.  I.  p.  293,  294.  | )  Vol.  i.  p.  264*  ^ 

Y^  We,  however*  find  Mr  Landor  giving  thf  French  credit  for  their  preMtdiM»  ^ 
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— .Wellf  Mr  Landor,  we  have  rambled  over  much  ground ;  we  have 
I  from  Dan  to  Beersbeba^  and  found  all  barren.     Let  us  return 

*. — Before  we  do  so,  let  me  observe,  that  among  several  noted  Ita- 
m  jou  have  not  glanced  at,  there  is  one  whom  I  revere — Alfieri. 
}»  greatest  man  of  his  time  in  Europe^  though  not  acknowledged  or 

be  so;*  and  he  well  knew  his  station  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man. 
mnd  in  the  world  five  equal  to  himself  he  would  have  walked  out 
4>  be  jostled.f 

—He  would  have  been  sillier,  then,  than  the  flatulent  frog  in  the 
et  Alfieri's  was,  indeed,  no  ordinary  mind,  and  he  would  have 
later  poet  than  he  was,  h^id  he  been  a  better  man.  I  admire  his 
imo  as  much  as  you  do,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  give  your  suf- 
leartily  in  favour  of  any  one. 

'•— vSir,  I  admire  the  man  as  much  as  I  do  the  poet.  It  is  not  every 
(•n  measure  his  height ;  I  can. 

-Pop !  there  you  go  I  you  have  got  out  of  the  bottle  again,  and  are 
ind  vapouring  up  to  the  clouds.  Do  lower  yourself  to  my  humble 
E  am  six  feet  four  in  my  slippers.)  Alfieri  reminds  me  of  Byron. 
iiim? 

.-—A  sweeper  of  the  Haram.t  A  sweeper  of  the  Haram  is.equally 
ioatume  whether  assuming  the  wreath  of  Musseus  or  wearing  the 
'  a  captain  of  Suliotes.  1  ought  to  have  been  chosen  a  leader  of  the 
I  would  have  led  them  against  the  tnrbaned  Turk  to  victory,  armed 
DBQskets  or  swords  but  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  mailed  not  in  steel 
or  chain  armour  but  in  cork  caps  and  cork  shirts.  Nothing  is  so 
e  bead  as  cork,  and  by  the  use  of  cork  armour  the  soldier  who  can* 
lias  all  the  advantage  of  him  who  can.  At  the  head  of  my  swimming 

would  have  astonished  the  admirers  of  Leander  and  Byron  in  the 
les;  and  I  would  have  proved  myself  a  Duck  worth  two  of  the  gal- 
ish  admiral  who  tried  in  vain  to  force  that  passage.  The  Sultan 
.ve  beheld  us  in  Stamboul,  and  we  would  have  fluttered  his  dovecot 
e  Capi 

cable  instance,  and  it  is  ao  seldom  that  we  catch  him  in  good-humour  with  any 
we  will  not  miss  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  him  in  an  amiable  light.  This 
9f  tbe  liberties  of  tho  world,  who  has  cracked  hia  lungs  in  endeavouring,  on 
of  Italy,  to  echo  the  lament  of  Byron  over  Greece,  and  who  denounced  the 
Europe  for  sufTcring  the  Duke  d'Angoulcme  to  assist  his  cousin  Ferdinand 
\  the  Trocadero,  yet  approves  of  French  proceedings  in  £pain  on  a  previous 
Admiring  reader  1  you  shall  hear  Sir  Oracle  himself  again :— >'*  The  laws 
itions  introduced  by  the  French  into  Spain  were  excellent,  and  the  Artn^ " 
ni^arte !)  "  was  liberal,  afTable,  sensible,  and  humane."  Poor  Trelawney,  the 
Ijron,  is  made  to  talk  thus !  Both  Trelawney  and  Odysseus  the  noble  Greek, 
le  addresses  himself,  were  more  likely  to  participate  in  the  **  indignation  of 
ided  Spaniard,"  so  vividly  expressed  by  a  high-minded  Englishman  in  the 
Nmnet: — 

''  We  can  endure  that  he  should  waste  our  lands. 

Despoil  our  temples,  and,  by  sword  and  flame. 

Return  nt  to  tbe  dust  from  which  we  came  ; 

8uch  food  a  tyrant's  appetite  demands  : 

And  we  can  brook  the  thought,  that  by  his  handa 

Spain  may  be  overpower'd,  and  he  possess. 

For  his  delight,  a  solemn  wilderness. 

Where  all  the  brave  lie  dead.     But,  when  of  bands 

That  he  will  break  for  us  he  dares  to  speak, 

Of  benefits,  and  of  a  future  day 

When  our  enlightenM  minds  shall  bless  his  sway — 

Then  the  strain'd  heart  of  fortitude  proves  weak ; 

Our  groans,  our  blushes,  our  pale  cheeks  declare 
That  be  has  power  to  inflict  Kvhat  we  lack  strength  to  bear." 
I.  B.  p.  241.  f  Vol.  il  p.  258. 

L  L  p.  301  — Vol.  U.  p.  222, 223. 
n.  vo.  cccxxx.  2  m 
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AbrM.— I  will  not  tempt  yoa  further.     Let  us  procead  tobuiBMi.    To 
wbat  am  I  iDdebted  fur  the  honour  of  thb  nait»  Mr  Landoi  ? 

Landor, — I  sent  you  the  manuscript  of  a  new  Imaginary  ConTersadoB  b^ 
tween  Porson  and  Souihey. 

North. — A  sort  of  abnegation  of  your  former  one.  F«r  wfaftt  pmpoM  did 
you  send  it  to  me  ? 

Landor, — For  yonr  perusal.    Have  yo«  read  it  ? 

jyorth. — I  have,  and  I  do  not  find  it  altogether  new. 

Landor. — How  ? 

North, — I  have  seen  some  part  of  it  in  prifli  before. 

Landor, —  Where  ? 

North. — In  a  production  of  yonr  own. 

Landor, — Impossible ! 

North. — In  a  rhymed  lampoon  printed  in  L<»idoQ  in  1896.  It  ii  enlled  **  A 
Satire  on  Satirists,  and  AdmonitioA  lo  Detraotorsk"  Do  yon  ka«ir  nch  a 
thing  ? 

Landor.  {Atide,  Uslucky  !  somce  good-natured  friend  has  sent  hiai  that 
anppressed  pamphlet.)  Yes,  Mr  Notth ;  a  poetioai  nanilesto  of  mine  with 
that  title  was  printed  but  not  puUishod. 

North. — No,  only  privately  distributed  among  friends.  It  coatainad  tome 
ceflectioDS  on  Wordsworth* 

Landor, — It  did. 

North, — Why  did  you  suppress  it? 

Landor, — Because  I  was  ashamed  of  it.  Byron  tad  others  had  anticipated 
me.     I  had  produced  nothing  either  n»w  er  true  to  damage  Wordaworth. 

North. — Yet  you  have  now^  in  this  aitiele  thai  yen  offer  nte^  rapredModthe 
same  stale  gibes. 

Landor, — But  I  have  kept  them  i»  salt  for  six  yeaoi :  thej  mH  nowhm 
more  flavour.     I  have  added  somospiee>  too. 

North Which  you  found  wrapt  vpinold  leases  of  the  EdmbwpjfkJBkmm. 

Landor, — Not  the  wbole  of  it ;  a  part  wms  given  to  me  by  airqinwnfiwMii  if 
the  poet. 

North — Eavesdroppers  about  Rydal  Mount  and  Trinity  Lod^ge.  It  wv 
hardly  worth  your  acceptance. 

Landor. — Then  you  refuse  my  article. 

North. — It  is  a  rare  article*  Mr  Landor — a  brave  caricatnre  of  maay  ptf* 
sons  and  things  ;  but,  before  I  consent  to  frame  it  in  ebony^  we  most  mm 
to  some  understanding  about  other  parts  of  the  suj^presied  pamphlet    Bm 
it  is.     I  fiud  that  in  this  atrabilarious  affusion  you  have,  treated  ourselfes  i9Ki       j 
scurvily.     At  page  9  I  see, 

"  Sooner  shall  Tutcan  VUlaBbroia  lack  wood. 
Than  Britain,  Grub  street,  BUlingsgate,  and  Btackw9od^ 

Then  there  is  a  note  at  page  10:**  Who  can  account  for  tho  ralogiaa of  JUic^ 
wood  ou  Sotheby's  Homer  as  compared  with  Pope's  and  Cowper^s?  fiihif 
is  not  reported  to  be  the  Fide  he  liet  upon,  in  general."  On  the  lansplf^ 
and  the  next,  you  say  of  Us,  high  Churchmen  and  high  Tocie4» 

"  Bencbth  the  battlements  of  Holjrrood 
There  never  squatted  a  more  sordid  brood 
Than  that  which  now,  across  the  clotted  perch^ 
Crookena  the  claw  and  seretns  Ibr  Court  and  Church.**  Z 

Then  again  at  page  12,  . 

'*  Look  beUnd  yea,  look!  ^ 

There  iituea  from  the  Treawry,  doll  aud  dry  as  j 
The  leaves  ia  winter,  Gifibrd  and  Matthias. 
BrighKr  and  braver  Peter  Pindar  sttrted^ 

And  laaged  arouad  him  all  th«  Ifghter-haarted.  \ 

When  Peter  Pindar  sank  into  daeline^  ^ 

I'p  from  bin  hole  sprang  Petor  P  oreupina'  i 

All  which  is  nothing  to  Us,  but  what  does  it  lead  to  ?  | 

"  Him  W  .  .  ion  followed  "— 
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Wbj  thote  doli>  Mr  Landor  ? 

'*  Him  W  .  .  ton  fbllow'd,  of  congenial  quill, 
Ab  mar  the  dirt  and  no  leis  prone  to  ill. 
Valeot,  of  English  heart,  had  English  pen, 
B«ffoon  he  might  be,  bat  for  hire  was  none ; 
VoT  plamed  and  mounted  in  Professor's  chair 
Off«r'd  to  gria  for  wages  at  a  fair." 

The  rest  is  too  fonl-moathed  for  repetition.  You  are  a  man  of  nasty  ideas, 
Mr  Landor.  You  append  a  note^  in  which,  without  any  authority  but  com- 
mon rumour,  you  exhibit  the  learned  Professor  as  an  important  contributor  to 
BUekwood,  especially  in  those  graces  of  delicate  wit  so  attractive  to  bis  sub- 
seribers.  Yon  declare*  too,  that  we  fight  under  coTer,  and  only  for  spite  and 
pay;  tbat  bonester  and  wiser  satirists  were  brave«  that — 

**  Thair  eour toons  soldienhip,  ovtshining  oun^ 
Uounted  the  engioa  and  took  aim  from  towers ;" 
But  that 

'^From  pntdd  ditches  we^moro  safely  fight. 
And  push  our  zig-zag  parallels  by  night.'*    • 

Again,  at  page  19 — 

'*  Tha  Gentleman  s,  the  Lady's  we  havo  seen, 
Mow  blusters  forth  the  BlAckguard*s  Magasine; 
And  (Heaven  from  joint-stock  companies  protect  us !) 
Dustman  and  nightman  issue  their  prospectus." 

■(jgk9  hoi  taU  Udening,  wUh  a  broad  grin,  while  Mr  North  wms  getting 

im  Uu  fact.) — Really,  Mr  North,  considering  t^t  you  bav9  fol- 

lowtd  tli»  trade  of  a  currier  for  the  last  thirty  years,  you  are  remarkably  sea- 

■iNe  t0  asy  \it^  experiment  on  your  own  skin.     But  what  has  ray  unpub- 

Ibbd  oatiro  ta  do  with  our  present  afiair  ? 

JTortA.— -Tba  answer  to  tbaA  qnestioa  I  will  borrow  from  the  satire  itself  a« 
jvtcbaoea  to  terra  your  scnrriious  lampoon.  Our  present  affair,  then,  is  to 
iw«der  wbethar  Walter  Siva^e  Landor,  Imaginary  Conversation  wrttar,  in 
■hligjbt  eaaalation  of  the  wax-candles  that  illumine  our  Noctee,  shall  be 
iMiod,  80  ba  aspires,  to  the  dignity  of  Fellow  of  the  Blackwood  Society.  Ill 
Ibaale  aft  pa^  13  of  the  said  lampoon,  jou  state  that  *'  Lord  Byron  da- 
dnsd  that  no  gentleman  could  write  in  Blackwood; "  and  you  a^  "  Has 
ihiiaHarCioa  been  ever  disproved  by  experiment?"  Now,  Mr  Landor^  as 
yia  haam  tbus  adopted  and  often  re-echoed  Lord  Byron*s  opinion,  thai  no 
fadtnmm  €auld  write  in  Blackwood,  and  yet  wish  to  enrol  yourself  among 
iV  wiitara^  what  is  the  inference  ? 

'—.That  I  confess  myself  no  gentleman,  you  would  infer.     /  make 
coofcsaioA.     I  would  disprove  Byron*s  assertion,  by  making  the  ex- 
pviment. 

Nmik — You  do  us  too  much  honour.     Yet  reflect,  Mr  Landor.     After  the 

<ibraetir  yau  have  given  us,  would  you  verily  seek  to  be  of  our  fraternity  ? 

Tea  who  have  denounced  us  so  grandiloqaenily — you  who  claim  credit  for 

htf  aiad  disinterested  principles  of  action  ?     Recollect  that  yon  have  repre- 

MMid  OS  aa  the  worthy  men  who  have  turned  into  ridicule  Lamb,  Keats, 

Hailttt,  Coleridge — (diverse  metals  curiouhly  graduated  !)~aU  in  short,  who, 

Keently  dead,  are  now  dividing  among  them  the  admiration  of  their  country. 

Whatever  could  lessen  their  estimatioa;  whatever  could  injure  their  fortune; 

whatever  eodld  make  their  poverty  more  bitter ;  whatever  could  tend  to  cast 

dsvQ  their  aspirations  after  fame ;  whatever  had  a  tendency  to  drive  them  to 

^  grave  which  now  has  opened  to  them,  was  incessantly  brought  into  action 

^Vianst  tham  by  us  zealots  for  religion  and  laws.     A  more  deliberate,  a  more 

tiNtariog  murder,  never  was  committed,  than  the  murder  of  Keats.     Tba 

«Uef  perpetrator  of  his  murder  knew  beforehand  that  he  could  not  ba  htngtd 

hi  it.     TtMsa  ara  your  words,  Mr  Landor. 

Landor, — I  do  ncrt  deny  them. 

Nartk. — And  io  regard  to  the  tasta  of  the  common  public  for  Blaekwood'a 
Cerdiabt  yo>  k^**  Mid  that,  to  those  who  are  habituated  to  the  gin-shop,  tba 
dbam  ia  saataaaaaa,  and  tbey  feel  themselves  both  uncomfortable  and  tmptf 
vilboailiaLkolaMiftMMiU.    j9^bdbroiMf#  ia  really  a  gin-palaoa. 
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Landor, — All  this  I  have  both  said  and  printed,  and  the  last  aeDtence  70 
have  just  read  from  nay  satire  is  preceded  by  one  that  you  have  not  read 
An  exposure  of  the  impudence  and  falsehood  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  la  nc 
likely  to  injure  its  character,  or  diminish  the  number  ofiU  subscribers  ;  and  i: 
this  sentence  you  have  the  secret  of  my  desire  to  become  a  contributor  i 
Blackwood.  I  want  a  popular  vehicle  to  convey  my  censures  to  the  world 
especially  on  Wordsworth.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  love  for  you  am 
your  brotherhood,  Mr  North.  But  I  dislike  you  less  than  I  do  Wordsworth 
and  I  frankly  own  to  you^  that  the  fame  of  that  man  is  a  perpetual  blister  l< 
mj  self-love. 

North. — Your  habitual  contemplation  of  his  merits  has  confused  you  into  1 
notion  that  they  are  your  own,  and  you  think  him  an  usurper  of  the  laara 
crown  that  is  yours  by  the  divine  right  of  genius.  What  an  unhappy  mono- 
monia!  Still,  your  application  for  redress  to  us  is  uqaccoontable.  You  shonU 
know  that  we  Black  Foresters,  lawless  as  you  may  suppose  us,  are  Words- 
worth's liegemen.  Ho  is  our  intellectual  Chief.  We  callliim  the  Geikerall 
We  are  ever  busy  in  promoting  his  fame. 

Landor, — You  are  always  blowing  hot  and  cold  on  if,  and  have  done  to  for 
^ears  past.  '  One  month  you  place  him  among  the  stars,  the  next  as  low  u 
the  daisies. 

North, — And  rightly  too ;  for  both  are  the  better  for  his  presence. 

Landor, — But  you  alternately  worship  and  insult  him,  as  some  people  do 
their  wooden  idols. 

North, — If  you  must  learn  the  truth,  then,  he  has  been  to  us,  in  oneiensc, 
nothing  better  than  an  unfeeling  wooden  idol.  Some  of  us  have  been  pro- 
voked by  his  indifference  to  our  powers  of  annoyance,  and  his  ingratitude  io 
not  repaying  eulogy  in  kind.  We  have  among  ourselves  a  gander  or  twiv 
(no  offence,  Mr  Landor,)  that,  forgetting  they  are  webfooted,  pretend  to  1 
perch  on  the  tall  bay-tree  of  Apollo,  and,  though  heavy  of  wing,  are  an^ 
with  Woids worth  for  not  encouraging  their  awkward  flights.  Tbey,  like 
yon,  accuse  him  of  jealousy,  forsooth  I  That  is  the  reason  that  they  arenov 
gabbling  at  his  knees,  now  hisbin^  at  his  heels.  Moreover,  our  capricei  lit 
not  unuscful  to  our  interests.  We  alternately  pique  and  soothe  readers  bf 
them,  and  so  keep  our  customers.  As  day  is  partitioned  between  light  lod 
darkness,  so  has  the  public  tdste  as  to  Wordsworth  been  divided  between  hii 
reverers  and  the  followers  of  the  Jeffrey  heresy.  After  a  lengthened  winteri 
Wordsworth's  glory  is  now  in  the  long  summer  days ;  all  good  judgments 
that  lay  torpid  have  been  awakened,  and  the  light  prevails  against  (he  dark- 
ness. But  as  bats  and  owls,  the  haters  of  light,  arc  ever  most  restless  in  the 
season  when  nights  are  shortest,  so  are  purblind  egotists  most  uneasy  when 
their  dusky  range  is  contracted  by  the  near  approach  and  sustained  ascendesey 
of  genius.  We  now  put  up  a  screen  for  the  weak-sighted,  now  withdraw  it 
from  stronger  eyes  ;  thus  we  plague  and  please  all  parties. 

Landor Except  Wordsworth,  whose  eyelids  are  too  tender  to  endure  his 

own  lustre  reflected  and  doubled  on  the  focus  of  your  burnished  brass.    He 
dreads  the  fate  of  Milton,  *'  blasted  with  excess  of  light." 

North — Thank  you,  sir ;  that  is  an  ingenious  way  of  accounting  fot 
Wordsworth's  neglect  of  our  luminous  pages.  Yet  it  rather  sounds  like  irony, 
coming  from  Mr  Walter  Savage  Landor  to  the  editor  of  "  The  (Not  GeBtle- 
man*s)  Magazine." 

Landor, — Pshaw!  still  harping  on  my  Satire. 

iVbrM.^In  that  Satire  you  have  charged  Wordsworth  with  having  talkrf 
of  Southey*s  poetry  as  not  worth  five  shillings  a  ream.     So  long  as  yM 
refrained  from  publishing  this  invidious  imputation,  even  those  few  aDonf 
Wordsworth's  friends  who  knew  that  you  had  printed  it,  (Southey  himM" 
among  the  number,)  might  think  it  discreet  to  leave  the  calumny  unregarded^ 
But  I  observe  that  you  have  renewed  it,  in  a  somewhat  aggravated  fonn,  ll 
the  Article  that  you  now  wish  me  to  publish.     You  here  allege  that  Wordf- 
worth  represented  Southey  as  an  author,  all  whose  poetry  was  not  worth  ivi 
shillings.     You  and  I  both  know  that  Wordsworth  would  not  deign  to  nolies 
such  an  accusation.    Through  good  and  evil  report,  the  brave  man  persevered 
in  bis  ascent  to  the  mountain- top,  without  ever  even  turning  round  to  look 
upon  the  rabble  that  was  hooting  him  from  its  base;  and  he  is  nollikdy  bov 
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to  heed  such  a  charge  as  this.  But  his  friends  may  now  ask,  on  what  autho- 
rity it  is  published  ?  Was  it  to  you,  Mr  Walter  Laiidor^  whom  Soutbej  (in  his 
itniDge  affection  for  the  name  of  Wat)  had  honoured  with  so  much  kindness 
—to  you  whose  "  matin  chirpings"  he  had  so  generously  encouraged,  (as  he 
£dJohn  Jones's  "mellower  song/**)— was  it  to  you  that  Wordbworth  deli- 
Tered  so  injurious  a  judgment  on  the  works  of  your  patron  ?  If  so,  what  was 
yonr  reply  ? 

Landor, — Whether  it  was  expressed  to  myself  or  not,  is  of  little  conse- 
qvence  ;  it  has  been  studiously  repeated,  and  even  printed  by  others  as  well 
IS  by  me. 

North. — B7  whom? 

Landor. — That,  too,  is  of  no  importance  to  the  fact. 

North. — I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  no  fact,  and  that  Words- 
vorth  never  uttered  any  thing  like  such  an  opinion  in  the  sense  that  you 
report  it.  He  aud  Southey  have  been  constant  neighbours  and  int-imate  friends 
fer  forty  years ;  there  has  never  been  the  slightest  interruption  to  their  fricnd- 
ihip.  Every  one  that  knows  Wordsworth  is  aware  of  his  frank  and  fearless 
openness  in'  conversation.  He  has  been  beset  for  the  last  half  century,  not 
only  by  genuine  admirers,  but  by  the  curious  and  idle  of  all  ranks,  and  of 
DAoy  cations,  and  sometimes  by  envious  and  designing  listeners,  who  have 
nisrepresented  and  distorted  his  casual  expressions.  Instances  of  negligent 
lad  infelicitous  composition  are  numerous  in  Suuthey,  as  in  most  voluminous 
iQthors.  Suppose  some  particular  passage  of  this  kind  to  havo  been  under 
fiscnssion,  and  Mr  Wordsworth  to  have  exclaimed,  **  I  would  not  give  five 
ihHlings  a  ream  for  such  poetry  as  that."  Suuthey  himself  would  only  smile* 
(be  had  probably  heard  Wordsworth  express  himbelf  to  the  same  effect  a  hun- 
ind  times ;)  but  some  insidious  hearer  catches  at  the  phrase,  and  reports  it  as 
Wordsworth's  sweeping  denunciation  of  all  the  poetry  that  his  friend  has  ever 
vritten,  in  defiance  of  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  to  be  met  with,  not 
only  in  Wordsworth^s  every-day  conversation,  but  in  his  published  works. 
There  is  no  man  for  whose  genius  Mr  Wordsworth  has  more  steadily  or  con- 
liitently  testified  his  admiration  than  for  Southey^s  ;  there  is  none  for  whom, 
nd  for  whose  character,  he  has  evinced  more  affection  and  respect.  You  and 
Iwho  have  both  read  his  works,  and  walked  and  talked  with  the  Old  Man  of 
fte  Mountain,  know  that  perfectly  well.  You  have  perhaps  been  under  his 
nof,  at  Rydal  Mount?  I  have;  and  over  his  dining-room  fireplace  I  oh- 
Krved,  as  hundreds  of  his  visitors  must  havo  done,  five  portraits — Chaucer's, 
^Aeon's,  Spenser's,  Shakspeare*s,  and  Milton^s,  in  one  line.  On  the  same 
be  is  a  bust  on  the  right  of  these,  and  a  portrait  on  the  left ;  and  there  are 
Mother  ornaments  on  that  wall  of  the  apartment.  That  bust  and  that  por- 
Inlt  are  both  of  Southey,  the  man  whom  you  pretend  ho  has  so  undervalued ! 
Bfthe  bye,  no  one  has  been  more  ardent  in  praise  of  Wordsworth  than  your- 
idf. 

lAtdbr. — Yon  allude  to  the  first  dialogue  between  Southey  and  Person,  in 
^^!.  of  my  Imaginarjf  Conversations. 

North. — Not  to  that  only,  though  in  that  dialogue  there  are  sentiments 
■Qeh  at  Tarisnce  with  those  which  you  would  now  give  out  as  Por8on*s.  For 
txaaple,  remember  what  Person  there  says  of  the  Laodaviia. 

lander. — The  most  fervid  expression  in  commendation  of  it  is  printed  as 
Ponon^s  improperly,  as  the  whole  context  shows.  '  It  should  have  been 
Soathey's. 

JVor/j^.— So,  I  perceive,  you  say  in  this  new  dialogue ;  and  such  a  mode  of 

ittempting  to  turn  your  back  on  yourself,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  your  friend 

L^  Castlereagh's  rhetoric,  will  be  pronounced,  even  by  those  who  do  not 

cin  a  bawbee  about  the  debate,  as  not  only  ludicrous,  but  pitiably  shabby. 

Keep  your  seat,  Mr  Landor,  and  keep  your  temper  for  once  in  your  life.    Let 

(UexamiDe  into  this  pretended  mistake  in  your  former  dialogue  ahout  Lao" 

damia.     Well,  as  you  are  up,  do  me  the  favour,  sir,  to  mount  the  ladder,  and 

Uke  down  from  yon  top  shuif  the  first  volume  of  your  ConvLrsations,     Up  in 

*  '*  I  lagg'd ;  he  (Soathey)  callM  me ;  urgent  to  prolong 
My  nutln  chirpiogi  into  mullower  song." — La>dos. 
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the  corner^  on  tho  left  hand,  next  the  ceUiag.     Yon  see  I  have  giYea  jao 
high  place. 

Idoidor Here  is  the  hook,  Mr  North ;  it  is  covered  with  dost  and  en 

wehs. 

North, — The  fate  of  clasiics,  Mr  Lander.  Thej  are  ahove  the  ran 
of  the  houseDiaid,  except  when  she  brings  the  Tuik*s  Head  to  bear  iqx 
them.  Nowy  let  us  turn  to  the  list  of  errata  in  this  fii^t  volume.  H 
are  directed  to  turn  to  page  52,  line  4,  and  for  sugar- bakers,  read  sv^ 
bakers'  wives.  I  turn  to  the  page,  and  find  the  error  corrected  by  yourtd 
as  are  all  the  press  errors  in  these  volumes,  which  were  presented  by  yoa 
a  friend.  I  bought  the  whole  set  for  an  old  song  at  a  sale.  You  see  that  t 
omitted  word  wives  is  carefully  supplied  by  yourself,  in  your  own  handwritin 
Mr  Landor.  On  the  same  page,  only  five  lines  below  this  correction*  is  li 
idendcal  passage  that  you  would  now  transfer  from  Person  to  Soutbey.  W] 
did  you  not  affix  Porson*s  name  to  the  passage  then,  when  you  were  so  v^ 
lantiy  perfecting  the  very  page  ?  Why  does  no  such  correction  appear  evaai 
the  printed  list  of  errata  f  Let  us  read  the  passage.  *'  A  current  of  rich  ai 
bright  thoughts  runs  throughout  the  poem.  Pindar  himself  would-ncit,  on  Ai 
lubject,  have  braced  one  into  more  nerve  and  freshness,  nor  Euripides  hai 
inspired  into  it  more  tenderness  and  passion.*** 

Landor Mr  North,  I  repeat  that  that 'sentence  should  hava  been  prisli 

as  Southey*8,  not  Person's. 

Norih. — Yet  it  is  quite  consistent  with  a  preceding  sentence  which  yoneii 
by  no  ingenuity  of  after-thought  withdraw  from  Person ;  for  the  whole  earn 
text  forbids  the  possibility  of  its  transition.     What  does  Person  there  teiti^ 
of  the  Laodamia  f     That  it  is  *'  a  composition  such  as  Sophocies  might  have  esu 
ulted  to  own  r — and  a  part  of  one  of  its  stanzas  **  might  have  been  heard  acifil 
shouts  of  rapture  in  the  £lj/sium  the  poet  describe^,'* "[     These  expre«>ions  arert 
least  as  fervid  as  those  which  you  would  reclaim  from  Person,  now  that,  like  t 
pettifogging  practitioner,  you  want  to  retain  him  as  counsel  against  the  moiC 
illustrious  of  Southey*s  fricnd8-^the  individual  of  whom  in  this  same  diaIog:it 
you  cause  Southey  to  ask,  "  What  man  ever  existed  who  spent  a  more  relink 
a  more  inoffensive,  a  more  virtuous  life,  than  Wordsworth,  or  who  has  adoraed 
it  with  nobler  studies  ?"-~and  what  does  Person  answer?      "I  beliefs  lo; 
I  have  always  heard  it ;  and  those  who  attack  him  with  virulence  or  uiik  tentf 
are  men  of  no  morality  and  no  rtjltctitn."  %     Thus  you  print  Words  worlh*i 
praise  in  rubric,  and  fix  it  on  the  walls,  and  then  knock  your  head  ^tiaA 
them.     You  roust  have  a  hard  skull,  Mr  Landor. 

Zandor. — Be  civil,  Mr  North,  or  1  will  brain  yon. 

North, — Pooh,  pooh,  man  I  all  your  Welsh  puddles,  which  3'ou  call  pooW 
WOuldn*t  hold  my  brains.     To  return  to  your  proffered  article,  theie  iJ 
very  ingenious  illustration  in  it.    •'  Diamonds  sparkle  the  most  brUliaat^ 
heads  stricken  by  the  palsy.** 


•  Vol.  L  p.  52. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  5L  Few  persons  will  think  that  Mr  Lander's  drift,  which  is  ohifM 
enough,  could  be  favoured  if  these  pastaffes  could  be  all  shufled  over  to  Mr  3u«ll«f 
It  would  be  unwise  and  inconiittent  in  Mr  Landor  of  all  men  to  intimate  that  SoedNP 
judgment  in  poetry  was  inferior  to  Ponon*t ;  for  Southey  has  been  so  aingutar  il  t9 
laud  some  of  Mr  Lander's,  and  Mr  Landor  has  been  so  grateful  aa  to  proclaim  SirtiV 
the  sole  critic  of  modem  time*  who  has  shown  '*  a  delicate  perception  In  poetry.*  ' 
is  rash,  too,  in  him  to  Insinuate  that  Soutfae y*s  opinion  could  be  influenced  by  his  ftiirf 
ship ;  for  be,  the  most  amiable  of  men,  was  ncTertbeless  a  fViend  of  Mr  Lander  slM> 
But  tlie  only  object  of  this  argument  ia  to  show  bow  mal-edroitly  Mr  Laador  pbyt  ^ 
•  thimblerig.  He  lets  us  see  him  shift  the  pea.  As  for  the  praise  and  esasore  ^' 
tained  in  his  dialogues,  we  have  no  doubt  that  any  one  eooeerned  wHHogly  makes  hte 
a  preaent  of  both.  It  is  but  returning  bad  money  to  Diogenes.  U  is  all  Mr  Laadorll 
and,  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  abosit  the  matter,  be  baa  taken  ears  to  tell  as  M 
he  has  not  inserted  in  his  dialogues  a  single  sentence  written  by,  or  recorded  o(  tfet 
persons  who  sre  supposed  to  hold  them. — See  Vol.  i.  p.  96^  end  of  «ote. 
♦  Vol.  i,  p.  40. 
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Landar.'^YeB ;  I  flatter  myBelf  tlist  I  bate  there  struck  out  a  new  and  beau- 
tifolt  tbougb  somewhat  melaneheij  thong^bt. 

iVbiY^— New !  My  gfood  man,  it  isn't  yours ;  you  have  purloined  those 
dumonds* 

Laador, — From  whom  ? 

JVbr/A.— From  the  very  poet  you  wonld  disparage — Wordsworth. 

<<  Diamondi  dart  their  brightest  lustre 
From  the  paby-tbaken  bead." 

Tboie  lines  have  been  in  print  above  twenty  years. 

Ltmdor. — An  untoward  coincidence  of  idea  between  us. 

IfoHh. — Both  origiDaly  no  doubt ;  only,  as  Puff  says  in  the  Critic,  one  of 
JM  thought  of  it  the  first,  that*s  all.  But  how  busy  would  Wordsworth  be, 
nd  how  we  should  laugh  at  him  for  his  pains,  if  be  were  to  set  about  reclaim- 
■ig  the  thousands  of  ideas  tluLt  have  been  pilfered  from  him,  and  have  been 
■ide  the  staple  of  volumes  of  poems,  tenuous,  and  philosophical  treatises  with- 
oitendl  He  makes  no  stir  about  such  larcenies.  And  wh<it  a  coil  have  you 
■ide  about  that  eternal  aeasbell,  which  you  say  he  stole  from  you,  and  which, 
vsknow,  is  the  true  and  trivial  cause  of  your  bostilitj  towards  him  ! 

LoMdor, —  Surely  I  am  an  ill-used  man,  Mr  North.  My  poetry,  if  uot  worth 
ivi  ihiiliogSy  nor  thanlcs,  nor  acknowledgmeDt,  was  yet  worth  borrowing  and 
putting  on.     I,  the  author  of  Gebir,  Mr  North, — do  you  mark  me  ? 

Ifmik, — Yes ;  the  anther  of  Gebir  and  Gebirns  ;  thiuk  of  that,  St  Crispin 
■dCrispanus! 

Sing  me  the  fates  of  Gebirt  and  the  Nymph 
Who  challenged  Tamar  to  a  wrettling^match, 
And  on  the  issue  pledged  her  precious  shell. 
''  Above  her  knees  she  drew  the  robe  succiuct, 
^  Above  her  breast,  and  just  below  her  armi. 
''She,  rushing  at  him,  closed,**  and  floorM  him  flat. 
And  carried  off  the  prise,  a  bleating  sheep ; 
*^  The  sheep  she  carried  easy  as  a  cloak,'* 
And  left  the  loser  blubbering  from  his  fall* 
And  for  hU  vanished  mutton.     **  Nymph  divine  I 
**  1  cannot  wait  describing  how  she  rame ; 
"  My  glance  first  lighted  on  her  nimble  feet ; 
'^fier  feet  resembled  these  long  shells  explored 
"  By  him  who,  to  befriend  his  steed  s  dim  sight, 
**  Woukl  blow  the  pnegent  powder  in  his  eye."* 

kitt  reeeipi  for  horse  eye-powder  to  be  found  in  White's  Faniery,  Mr 
liidtr? 

Zmdc^.— Perhaps  not,  Mr  North.  Will  you  cease  your  fooling,  and  allow 
^ to  proceed?  "  I,"  the  author  of  Gebir,  ««  never  lamented  when  1  believed 
iioit"  The  MS.  was  mislaid  at  my  grandmother*?,  and  lay  undiscovered 
^  four  years.  *'  I  saw  it  neglected*  and  never  complained.  Southey  and 
^onter  hare  since  given  it  a  place  whence  men  of  lower  stature  are  in  vain 
^  tiptoe  to  take  it  down.  It  would  have  been  honester  and  more  decorous  if 
titt  writer  of  certain  verses  had  mentioned  from  what  bar  he  took  his  wine.'*t 
Soir  keep  your  ears  open*  Mr  North ;  I  will  read  my  verses  first,  and  then 
^onkworth*8.  Here  they  are.  I  always  carry  a  copy  of  them  both  in  my 
Mut    Liiten! 

Worth, — List,  oh  list !  I  am  all  attention,  Mr  Landor. 

Ltmdor  (readt.^ — *'  But  I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 

Withfai,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 

In  the  8un*8  palace-porch,  where,  when  unyoked, 

His  ehariot. wheel  etands  midway  in  the  wave. 


*  Hm  Hbcs  within  Uiverted  eoamas,  are  Mr  Landor's,  whhout  alteration. 
t  Mr  Umdor*8  pilnUd  compiahit,  verbatim,  from  his  •*  SaUre  on  SaUristt.* 
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Shake  one,  and  it  awaken*— then  apply 
Its  polishM  lip  to  your  attenlive  ear, 
And  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there." 

These  are  lines  for  you,  sir !     They  are  mine.     What  do  you  thick  of 

them  ? 

JVbr/A. I  think  very  well  of  them  ;  they  remind  one  of  Coleridge's «  Eo- 

lian  Harp/'  They  are  very  pretty  lines,  Mr  Landor.  I  have  written  some 
worse  myself. 

Xa;i(/ar.— -So  has  Wordsworth.     Attend  to  the  echo  in  the  Excurtm, 

"  I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  iraooth-HppM  shell. 
To  which,  in  silenee  hosh'd,  his  very  soul 
Listen'd  intensely,  and  his  countensnce  soon 
BrightenM  with  joy ;  for,  murmuriog  from  within. 
Were  heard  sonorous  cadences,  whereby. 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  exprets'd 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea,*' 

North. — There  is  certainly  much  resemhiance  between  the  twopimgw; 
and,  so  far  as  you  have  recited  Wordsworth's,  his  is  not  superior  to  yoori; 
which  very  likely,  too,  suggested  it;  though  that  is  by  no  means  a8n^ededa^ 
tion,  for  the  thought  itself  is  as  common  as  the  sea-shell  you  describe,  and,  ifl 
all  probability,  at  least  as  old  as  the  Deluge. 

Landor.^*'  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  Otis  passage  has  been  the  most  odmrd 
of  any  in  Mr  Wordsworth*  s  great  poem.** 

North, — Hout,  tout,  man !  The  author  of  the  Excursion  coold  affofd  to 
spare  you  a  thousand  finer  passages,  and  he  would  seem  none  the  poorer.  As 
to  the  imputed  plagiarism,  Wordsworth  would  no  doubt  have  avowed  it  hn 
he  been  conscious  that  it  was  one,  and  that  you  could  attach  so  mnch  import- 
ance to  the  honour  of  having  reminded  him  of  a  secret  in  conchology,  koowfl 
to  every  old  nurse  in  the  country,  as  well  as  to  every  boy  or  girl  that  erer 
found  a  shell  on  the  shore,  or  was  tall  enough  to  reach  one  off  a  cottage  par- 
lour mantelpiece;  but  which  he  could  apply  to  a  sublime  and  reverent  pV' 
pose,  never  dreamed  of  by  them  or  you.  It  is  in  the  application  of  the  faou- 
liar  image,  that  we  recognise  the  master-hand  of  the  poet.  He  does  not  stop 
when  he  has  described  the  toy,  and  the  effect  of  air  within  It.  The  latou. 
Hamlet*s  hands  is  not  more  philosophically  dealt  with.  There  ii  a  ^ 
within  Wordsworth's  shell,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  your*s,  Mr  Landor. 
He  goes  on  :^. 

"  Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith ;  an4 there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things  —  ' 

Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-duriug  power,  j 

And  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart  i 

Of  endless  agitation."  \ 

These  are  the  lines  of  a  poet,  who  not  only  stoops  to  pick  up  a  shell  no^ 
and  then,  as  he  saunters  along  the  sea-shore,  but  who  is  accustomed  to  dun      * 
to  the  promontory  above,  and  to  look  upon  the  ocean  of  things 

"  From  those  imaginative  heights  that  yield 
Far-btretchiog  views  into  eternity." 

Do  not  look  so  fierce  again,  Mr  Landor.     You  who  are  so  censorious  ^ 


From  Mr  Landor,  verbatim. 
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•IfeomplaceDcy  in  others,  and  indeed  of  all  other  people's  faults^  real  or  ima- 
iaedy  should  endure  to  have  your  vanity  rebuked. 
Landor, — I  have  no  yanity.     I  am  too  proud  to  be  vain. 
^orUi, — Proud  of  what  ? 

Landor, — Of  something  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  Scotchman^  Mr 
[orth — proud  of  my  genius. 

^orM.— Are  you  so  very  great  a  genius,  Mr  Landor  ? 
Ltmdor,'^!  am.  Almighty  Homer  is  twice  far  above  Troy  and  her  totvert, 
)hfmpiu  and  Jupiter,  First ^  when  Priam  bends  before  Achilles ^  and  a  second 
flf,  when  the  shade  of  Agamemnon  speaks  among  the  dead.  That  awful  spectre, 
likd  up  by  genius  in  after- time,  shook  the  Athenian  stage.  That  scene  was  ever 
tfare  me ;  Jather  and  daughter  were  ever  in  my  sight ;  I  felt  their  looks,  their 
wds,  and  again  gave  them  form  and  utterance ;  and,  with  proud  humility,  T 
^U — 

"  /  am  tragedian  in  this  scene  alone. 
Station  the  Greek  and  Briton  side  by  side. 
And  if  derision  be  deserved — deride," 

hrdy  there  can  be  no  fairer  method  of  overturning  an  offensive  reputation,  from 
iMi  the  scaffolding  is  not  yet  taken  down,  than  by  placing  agcdntt  it  the  best  paS" 
mtt,  and  most  nearly  parallel,  in  the  subject,  from  j^sehylus  and  Sirphocles,  To 
mUbour  the  whole  body  of  the  Scotch  critics  and  poets  are  invited,  and,  moreover, 
\  M  the  ornaments  of  translation.  * 

North, — So  you  are  not  only  a  match  for^sch3?lus  and  Sophocles,  but  on  a 
IT  with  "  almighty  Homer  when  he  is  far  above  Olympus  and  Jove."  Ob ! 
»!  hoi  As  you  have  long  since  recorded  that  modest  opinion  of  yourself  in 
daU  and  not  been  lodged  in  Bedlam  for  it^  I  will  not  now  take  upon  myself 
» send  for  a  straight-waistcoat. 

Landor, — Is  this  the  treatment  I  receive  from  the  Editor  of  Blackwood's 
bgazitie,  in  return  for  my  condescension  in  offering  him  my  assistance? 
live  me  back  my  manuscript,  sir.     I  was  indeed  a  fool  to  come  hither.     I 

•  bow  it  is.  You  Scotchmen  are  all  alike.  We  consider  no  part  of  God*8 
vation  so  cringing,  so  insatiable,  so  ungrateful  as  the  Scotch :  nevertheless, 
flee  them  hang  together  by  the-claws,  like  bats;  and  they  biCe  and  scratch 
A  to  the  bone  if  you  attempt  to  put  an  Englishman  in  the  mid&t  of  them.f 
It  you  shall  answer  for  this  usage,  Mr  North :  you  shall  suffer  for  it. ' 
tee  two  fingers  have  more  power  than  all  your  malice,  sir,  even  if  you  bad 

•  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  back  you.  A  pen !  You  shall  live  for  it.} 
North, — Fair  and  softly,  Mr  Landor  ;  I  have  not  rejected  your  article  yet. 
im  going  to  be  generous.  Notwithstanding  all  your  abuse  of  Blackwood 
idbii  countrymen,  I  consent  to  exhibit  you  to  the  world  as  a  Contributor  to 
^duoood's  Magazine;  and,  in  the  teeth  of  all  your  recorded  admiration  of 
^erdswortb,  I  will  allow  you  to  prove  yourself  towards  him  a  more  formi- 
ilile  critic  than  Wakley,  and  a  candidate  for  immortality  with  Lauder.  Do 
Mime? 

Zasdor, — Not  at  all.     I  have  past  the  Rubicon. 

North, — Is  that  a  pun  ?    It  is  worthy  of  Plato.     Mr  Landor,  you  have  been 

6iend  of  Wordsworth.    But,  as  he  says— 

<*  What  is  friendship  ?  Do  not  trait  her. 
Nor  the  vows  which  she  has  made ; 
Diamonds  dart  their  brightest  lustre 
From  the  pabjr- shaken  head." 

Lsmdor, — I  have  never  professed  friendship  for  him. 

North. — You  have  professed  something  more,  then.     Let  me  read  a  short 

»in  to  you,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it.     It  is  an  •'  Ode  to  Wordsworth." 


*  This  strange  rhapsody  it  verily  Mr  Landor's.     It  is  extracted  from  hU  *'  Satire  on 
Uirbta." 

f  laagiiiarj  Conversations,  vol.  iv.  p.  283.  \  Ibid,  vol,  i.  p.  126. 
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**  O  WORDWrORTH  I 

That  other  mm  «lraii1d  work  fbrin* 
Ifl  the  rieh  mioe*  of  poctf , 
Pleatei  me  better  than  the  toil 
Of  smoothinf ,  uiuler  harden'd  hanJ, 
With  attic  emery  and  oil, 
The  shintng  point  for  wisdom'a  wend. 
Like  thoae  thou  iempcreet  'mid  tko  riUi 
DeteeAdiag  from  t^y  native  hilte. 
He  who  would  tnitld  his  fame  up  kigl^ 
The  rule  and  plummet  muat  af^plyj 
IiTor  say — 1*11  do  what  1  have  piaan'd, 
Before  he  try  if  l»am  or  aand 
Be  still  remaining;  in  the  place 
Delved  for  each  polith*d  pillar's  bue. 
With  skil/ul  eye  and  fit  devke 
Thou  raUett  every  4di^ : 
Whether  in  Bhelier'd  vale  it  ttaBd, 
Or  overlook  the  Dardan  ttrand* 
Amid  thote  cypresses  that  moarn 
Laodamia'a  love  forlorn." 

Four  of  the  brighteBt  intellects  that  ever  adorned  any  ag«  or  eoniliy  «b 
then  named,  and  a  fifth  who,  though  not  equal  io  the  least  of  them,  iiaotm- 
woctby  of  their  company ;  and  what  follows  ? 

•*  1  wiih  them  every  joy  abo¥e 
That  highly  blessed  epirita  prove, 
Save  one,  aad  that  too  ehall  be  theirs, 
But  after  many^  roiling  years, 
Wucrr  'mo  their  uoirr  tbt  ugsx  ATrnuis." 

Here  are  Chancer,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Spenser,  Drjrden  too,*  alin  tt» 
abore,  yet  not  to  be  perfectly  blest  till  the  arrival  of  Werdnrortb  imoDf 
them  I     Who  wrote  that,  Mr  Landor? 

LrtTtdar. — I  did,  Mr  North. 

North, — Sir,  I  accept  your  article.  It  shall  be  publisfaed  hi  Bkttkmnlt 
Magazine,     Good-morning^,  sir. 

Zimdor, — Good-day,  sir.  Let  me  request  yotir  particular  attention  it  "• 
correction  of  the  press.     (Landor  retires.) 

North. — He  is  gone!  Incomparable  Savage  I  I  cannot  more  tfkdBOfSj 
retaliate  upon  him  for  all  his  invectives  against  us  than  by  admittrog  te  f^ 
siping  trash  into  the  Magazine.  No  part  of  the  dialogiie  will  be  mislv)* 
for  Southey's  •  nor  even  for  Person's  inspirations  from  the  brandy* bcftlfc 
All  the  honour  due  to  the  author  will  be  exclusively  Mr  Walter  Savige  U** 
dor's;  and,  as  it  is  certainly  ♦*notiforth  fivo  shillings/' no  on©  wiB  tUiJ^ » 
*'  worth  borrowing  or  putting  on." 


*  Whom  Mr  L.,  who  is  the  most  capriasaas  as  well  as  the  moat  trrogsBt  of 
sometimes  takes  into  favoar. 
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Sound  tbe  fife,  rad  raise  tli«  slogan — ^let  tbtD  pibrDch  sha^e  the  air 
HFith  its  wild  trioiDphal  nrasic,  worthy  of  the  freight  we  hear; 
let  the  ancient  hills  of  Scotland  bear  once  more  the  hattle  song 
Swell  within  their  gWns  and  yalleys  as  the  clansmen  march  along. 
Kerer,  from  the  field  of  comhat,  never  from  the  deadly  fcay, 
ytiA  a  nobler  trophy  carried  than  we  bring  with  us  to-day  : 
Kerer,  since  the  Talirat  Douglas  in  his  dauntless  bosom  bore 
Cood  King  Robert's  heart — the  priceless — to  onr  dear  Redeemers  shore! 
Lo!  we  bring  with  us  the  hero — Lol  we  bring  the  conquering  Gieeme> 
Cfown'd  as  best  beseems  a  victor  from  the  altar  of  his  fame ; 
¥resh  and  bleeding  from  the  battle  whence  his  spirit  took  its  flight 
Midst  the  crashing  charge  of  squadrons,  and  the  thunder  of  tbe  fight  t 
Strike,  I  fay,  the  notes  of  triumph,  as  we  march  o*er  moor  and  leaj 
li there  any  here  will  renture  to  bewail  our  dead  Dundee? 
Let  the  widows  of  the  traitors  weep  until  their  eyes  are  dim ; 
Wail  ye  may  indeed  for  Scotland — let  none  dare  to  mourn  for  him ! 
See,  above  hie  glorious  body  lies  tbe  royal  banner's  fold-^ 
See,  his  Taliant  blood  is  mingled  with  its  crimson  and  its  gold — 
See  bow  calm  be  looks  and  stately,  like  a  warrior  on  his  shield* 
Waiting  till  the  flash  of  morning  breaks  upon  the  battle  field. 
Sce^O  never  more,  my  comrades  !  shall  we  see  that  falcon  eye 
^dle  with  its  inward  lightning,  as  the  hour  of  fight  drew  nigh  ; 
Hever  shall  we  hear  the  voice  that,  clearer  than  the  trumpet's  call. 
Bide  us  strike  for  King  and  Country,  bade  us  win  the  field  or  fall  1 
Ob  the  heights  of  Killiecrankie  yester-morn  our  army  lay: 
Slonly  roae  the  mist  in  columns  from  the  river's  broken  way, 
lioirsely  roar'd  the  swollen  torrent,  and  the  pass  was  wrapp'd  in  gloom 
When  the  clansmen  rose  together  from  their  lair  among  the  broom. 
Then  we  belted  on  our  tartans,  and  onr  bonnets  down  we  drew, 
And  we  felt  our  broadswords'  edges,  and  we  proved  them  to  be  true> 
Aid  we  pray'd  the  prayer  of  soldiers,  and  wo  cried  the  gathering  cry» 
Aid  we  clasp'd  the  hands  of  kinsmen,  and  we  swore  to  do  or  die! 
hen  oor  leader  rode  before  us  on  his  war-horse  black  as  night — 
Will  the  Cameronian  rebels  knew  that  charger  in  the  fight  I — 
iod  a  cry  of  exultation  from  the  bearded  warriors  rose, 
PSar  we  loved  the  house  of  Claver'se,  and  we  thought  of  good  Montrose. 
kibe  raised  his  hand  for  silence — "  Soldiers,  I  have  sworn  a  vow; 
Bn  Che  evening  star  shall  glisten  on  Schehallion*s  lofty  brow, 
Bl^r  we  shall  rest  in  triumph,  or  another  ef  the  Grsemes 
Shall  have  died  in  battle  harness  for  his  country  and  King  James  I 
rUik  upon  the  Royal  Martyr — think  of  what  his  race  endure — 
rbink  on  him  whom  butchers  murder'd  on  the  field  of  Magus  Muir;-^ 
By  his  sacred  blood  I  charge  ye — by  the  ruin'd  hearth  and  shrine- 
By  the  blighted  hopes  of  Scotland — by  your  injuries  and  mine— 
Bbike  this  day  as  if  the  anvil  lay  beneath  your  blows  the  while. 
Be  thcT  Covenanting  traitors,  or  the  brood  of  false  Arg^lel 
Strike  I  and  drive  the  trembling  rebels  backwards  o'er  the  stormy  Forth  ; 
Let  them  tell  their  pale  Convention  how  they  fared  within  the  North. 
Let  them  tell  that  Highland  honour  is  not  to  be  bought  nor  sold, 
that  we  acom  their  Prince's  anger,  as  we  loathe  his  foreign  gold. 
Strike  I  and  when  the  fight  is  ovei.  If  yn  look  in  vain  for  me, 
Where  the  dead  are  lying  thickest,  search  for  him  wbo  was  Dundee  I', 

Loudlj  then  the  hills  re  echo'd  with  our  answer  to  his  calU 

Bit  a  deeper  echo  sounded  in  the  bosoms  of  us  all. 

For  the  lands  of  wide  Breadalbane,  not  a  man  who  heard  him  speak 

Ifcvild  that  day  have  left  the  battle.    Baming  eye  and  flothhig  cheek 
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Told  the  clansmeD*8  fierce  emotioD,  and  they  harder  drew  their  breath. 
For  their  souls  were  strong  within  them,  stronger  than  the  grasp  of  death. 
Soon  we  heard  a  challenge- trumpet  sounding  in  the  pass  below. 
And  the  distant  tramp  of  horses,  and  the  voices  of  the  foe  ; 
Down  we  crouch*d  amid  the  bracken,  till  the  Lowland  ranks  drew  near. 
Panting  like  the  bounds  in  summer  when  they  scent  the  stately  deer. 
From  the  dark  defile  emergingi  next  we  saw  the  squadrons  come, 
Leslie's  foot  and  Leven's  troopers  marching  to  the  tnok  of  drum ; 
Through  the  scatter*d  wood  of  birches,  o'er  the  broken  ground  and  heatb. 
Wound  the  long  battalion  slowly  till  they  gain*d  the  field  beneath. 
Then  we  bounded  from  our  covert. — Judge  how  looked  the  Saxons  then, 
When  they  saw  the  rugged  mountain  start  to  life  with  armed  men  I 
Like  a  tempest  down  the  ridges  swept  the  hurricane  of  steel. 
Rose  the  slogan  of  Macdonald — flash'd  the  broadsword  of  Lochiel! 
Vainly  sped  the  withering  volley  'mongst  the  foremost  of  our  band. 
On  we  pour*d  until  we  met  them,  foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to  hand. 
Horse  and  man  went  down  like  drift-wood,  when  the  floods  are  black  at  Yoley 
And  their  carcasses  are  whirling  in  the  Garry's  deepest  pool. 
Horse  and  man  wont  down  before  us — living  foe  there  tarried  none 
On  the  field  of  Killiecrankie,  when  that  stubborn  fight  was  done ! 

And  the  evening  star  was  shining  on  Schehallion's  distant  head. 
When  we  wiped  our  bloody  broadswords  and  return'd  to  count  the  detd. 
There  we  found  him,  gash'd  and  gory,  stretch*d  upon  the  cumber'd  plain) 
As  he  told  us  where  to  seek  him,  in  the  thickest  of  the  slain. 
And  a  smile  wa&on  his  visage,  for  within  his  dying  ear 
PealM  the  joyful  note  of  triumph  and  the  clansmen's  clamorous  cheer; 
So,  amidst  the  battle's  thunder,  shot,  and  steel,  and  scorching  fiame. 
In  the  glory  of  his  manhood  passed  the  spirit  of  the  Graeme  I 

Open  wide  the  vaults  of  Athpl,  where  the  bones  of  heroes  rest- 
Open  wide  the  hallow'd  portals  to  receive  another  guest ! 
Last  of  Scots,  and  last  of  freemen — last  of  all  that  dauntless  race. 
Who  would  rather  die  unsullied  than  outlive  the  land's  disgrace! 
O  thou  lion-hearted  warrior!  reck  not  of  the  after- time. 
Honour  may  be  deem'd  dishonour,  loyalty  be  called  a  crime. 
Sleep  in  peace  with  kindred  ashes  of  the  noble  and  the  true. 
Hands  that  never  fail'd  their  country,  hearts  that  never  baseness  knew* 
Sleep,  and  till  the  latest  trumpet  wakes  the  dead  from  earth  and  seft, 
Scotland  shall  not  boast  a  braver  chieftain  than  our  own  Dundee  1 

W.  E.  A. 
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3f  a  single  year  but  just 
xhibited  in  the  ncigh- 
he  Indus  events  of  tho 
le  and  momentous  kind. 

most  disgraceful  ha?e 
I — victories    the    most 

been  achieved.  The 
3  fortunes  of  a  mighty 
•ne  governor,  have  been 
i  under  another.  Safety 
ave  been  substituted  for 
imay — a  strong  and  dig- 
r  a  weak  and  aggressive 
sbanges  have  been  coin- 
great  revolution  in  do- 
.  Under  Whig  auspices 
I  arisen  which  their  sue- 
now  redressed.  Under 
tion  of  Wliigs,  that  flood 

15  opened  up  which  has 
without  their  aid;  but 

not  have  continued  its 
urse  without  tiie  most 
!quences  to  the  country, 
*st  burden  of  responsibi- 
thors  of  the  mischief, 
umstances  it  might  have 
i — if  manly  courage  or 
ncy  were  to  be  looked 
quarter — that  on  these 
itions  the  Whig  party 
ssion  have  followed  one 
I70  courses  :  cither  that 
ave  taken  a  bold  line  of 
3d  vindicated  their  own 
f  while  they  attacked 
successors  :  or  that  they 
eserved  a  prudent  silence 
here  they  could  say  no- 
'  own  praise,  and  have 

their  voice  to  join  the 
roations  of  the  country 

in  which,  though  not 
hemselvesy  they  had  the 
to   rejoice,   as   shielding 

16  ignominy  and  punish- 
in   an   opposite   event, 

sen  poured  out  by  public 
1  the  heads  of  the  origi- 

ffS. 

r  an  honest  party  would 
one  or  other  of  these 
he  Whigs  are  neither 
lonest  ;  and  they  have 
n  the  late  Indian  discus- 
ament,  pursued  a  course 
rhich  it  is  difficult  to  say 
»ktie8S  or  fraud  be  the 


more  conspicuous.     They  have  not 
ventured  to  vindicate  their  own  con* 
duct  in  invading  the  Affghan  countrv : 
they  have  not  dared  to  dispute  the 
wisdom  of  their  successors  in  retiring 
from  it,  when  the  object  of  a  just  re- 
tribution   was    accomplished.       But 
while  driven  from  these  points— while 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  ability  and 
judgment  with  which  the  present  Go- 
vernor-General has  applied  the  forces 
of  the  empire  to  retrieve  our  honour 
and  reputation  in  the  East — while  un- 
able to  point  to  a  single  practical  mea« 
sure  as  either  improperly  taken,  or  im- 
properly omitted  by  him,  the  Whigs 
could  not  refrain,  on  some  pretext  or 
other,  from  marring  the  general  joy  by 
the  discordant  hissings  of  an  impotent 
envy.    Experiencing  in  an  unparalleled 
degree  both  the  indulgence  of  a  gene- 
rous nation,  who  are  willing  to  forget 
the  past  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent, an^  the    forbearance  of  high- 
minded  opponents,  who  eould  easily 
have   triumphed  in  the   exposure  of 
their  disastrous  blunders,  the  Whigs 
have  made  a  characteristic  return,  by 
rancorously  assailing  the  man  whom 
the  public   views  as  its  benefactor, 
with  captious  criticisms  on  the  terms 
of  a  proclamation,  or  hypocritical  ob- 
jections to  the  transmission  of  a  trophy. 
With  that  cunning  which  the  faction 
have  often  shown  in  the  use  of  appa- 
rent  opportunities,    they  gained  the 
reluctant  concurrence  of  a  few  upright 
men,  of  whose  peculiar  scruples  they 
contrived  to   avail  themselves ;     but 
with  an  ignorance  of  the  true  English 
character,  for  which  they  are  equally 
distinguished,  they  overshot  the  mark, 
and  stand    convicted  of  a  design  to 
make  a  verbal  misconstruction  the  pre« 
tence  for  persecuting  an  absent  man, 
and  to  convert  honest  prejudices  into 
an  unconscious  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion.    They  have  thus  earned  a  large 
allowance  of  general  contempt,  and 
they  have  nowhere,  perhaps,  excited  a 
stronger  feeling  of  disgust  than  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  thought  themselves 
compelled,  by  a  rigid  conscience,  to 
give  a  seeming  concurrence  to  their 
proceedings. 

In  judging  of  the  conduct  and  posi- 
tion of  Lord  Ellenborough,  it  were 
gross  ingratitude  and  injustice  to  forget 
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the  nature  of  the  calamities  with  which 
India  was  assailed  and  threatened  at 
the  commencement  of  his  governoDent. 
In  the  second  week  of  March  1B42, 
the  overland  mail  from  the  East  con- 
Y«yed  intelligence  to  our  shores  which 
struck  the  notion  to  the  rery  hearty 
and  spread  one  universal  feeling  of 
grief  and  dismayy  approaching  for  a 
time  as  near  to  a  feeling  of  despondency 
as  English  breasts  can  be  taught  to 
know.  Let  us  describe  the  effect  in 
the  words  of  an  impartial  observer 
writing  at  the  time :— - 

"No  snch  disastrous  n«ws  has  for 
many  years  reached  this  country  ai  that 
which  has  arrived  from  India.  *  The 
progress  of  our  arms*  was  carried  merrily 
on,  till  our  flag  was  set  beside  that  of  our 
puppet.  Shah  Soojah,  in  Cabul ;  but  there 
the  progress  has  abruptly  terminated  in 
the  total  engulfing  of  '  our  arms.'  Yes, 
Sir  William  Macnaghteu  had  just  written 
home  to  declare  our  supremacy  estab- 
lished, when  all  Cabul  ruie  beneath  his 
feet.  Sir  Alex.  Burhes  was  the  first  swaU 
lowed  in  the  earthquake  of  arms;  next 
Sir  William  himself,  governor  -of  Bom- 
bay, and  repreaentativo  of  the  power  of 
England  in  North- Western  India,  was 
deatrojed,  and  his  mutilated  remains  were 
made  the  object  of  ignominious  ribahlry  ; 
and  at  length,  if  very  general  rumour  is 
te  be  believcdy  the  Engliah  armj  of  occu- 
pilaon  has  been  literally  expunged.  Co- 
runnoy  Walcheren,  all  the  reverses  that 
have  chequered  our  military  career,  baillo 
the  memory  to  find  a  parallel  to  the  uUer 
defeat  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  barba- 
rians of  the  Indian  frontier,  has  crushed 
our  power," — Spf'Ctator,  p.  242. 

These  were  the  feelings  that  pos* 
scsscd  this  country,  and  which  wrung* 
even  from  the  Whigs,  with  every  wisii 
to  palliate  them,  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  heavy  disasters  which  had  be- 
fallen us.  Pressed  with  the  weight  of 
these  convictions,  Mr  Mncaulay,  in  a 
debate  on  tiie  Income-tax,  in  April 
1842,  after  eannify  disclaiming  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Atfghun  invasion^ 
as  having  been  eflfected  before  he 
joined  the  Government,  was  driven  to 
deplore  tliesc  military  reverses  as  the 
greatest  disaster  that  had  ever  befallen 
us :  and  added,  somewhat  incongru- 
ously :— . 

"  Ho  did  not  anticipate,  if  we  acted 
with  vi:;our,  the  least  danger  to  our  em- 
pire; though  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  a  great    Mahometan  success 
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could  not  but  fall  like  a  spark  upon 
and  act  on  the  freemasonry  of  Isl 
from  Morocco  to  Coromandel." 

What,  then,  must  have  bee; 
feelint;  in  India,  in  the  very  fo 
this  calamitous  visitation  ?  Lord  i 
land's  despatches,  now  made  p 
will  tell  us  what  he  felt.  Tb 
contemplated  from  the  first  the 
and  instant  evacuation  of  Aflghan 
without  attempting  a  blow  for  tb 
dication  of  our  honour,  or  the  n 
of  the  prisoners,  is  past  tH  dh 
from  documents  under  his  own  1 
Whether  he  is  to  be  bfauBodlb 
resolution,  or  for  the  state  of  in 
which  rendered  it  necessary,  ii 
here  the  question.  But  the  fi 
remarkable,  as  throwing  farther 
on  the  effrontery  of  the  Whig^. 
Palmerston,  in  last  August,  twitti 
Ministry  witii  Lord  EUenbora 
supposed  intention  to  retire  frn 
yond  the  Indus,  and  congratidita 
country  on  the  frustration  of  th 
tention,  as  having  saved  ns  ** 
the  eternal  disgrace."  He  vi 
swered  by  tlie  Prime  Minister  a 
tiore  in  terms  that  might  have  b 
warning,  and  that  are  now  no  1 
a  mystery. 

*'  The  noble  lord  presumed  ms 
my  forbearance,  in  what  ho  said 
respect  to  the  Aff^han  war :  and 
not  be  betrayed  by  any  language 
to  forget  what  I  owe  to  the  public  i 
in  replying  to  him.  It  is  easy  t 
why  don't  you  move  troops  to  C^i 
and  why  don't  yoa  move  troops 
where  else  ?  The  noble  lord  fiada  i 
ficulty  in  this ;  but  dops  he  reeoUe 
26,000  camels,  carrying  the  bagp 
the  troops  in  AfTghaniatan,  were  bh 
before  they  reached  it  ?  The  DoU 
says,  *  Who  contemplated  the  ah 
mt'nt  of  Aflfghamaton  ? '  /  co^dd  t 
Hoble  lord.  Beware,  I  say ;  let  Iha 
lord  beware  of  indncrimiaate  wtM 
npm  those  in  oflBce.*' 

It  is  now  known  *'wJio  ct» 
plated  the  abandonment  of  Ai 
istau,"  without  a  struggle  to  | 
the  perfidy  of  the  Affghaus,  to  a 
the  insults  to  our  honour,  or  I 
dress  the  wrongs  of  our  countr 
Lord  Auckland  resolved  on  this  c 
without  even  an  aspiration  afli 
thing  better  than  a  safe  retreat, 
is  such  a  resolution  to  be  woode 
when  the  state  of  our  military  pit 
tions  is  considered.     A  letter  fri 
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JMper  Nicolb,  of  24di  January  1842,     the  acquiotcence  of  Lord  Aackland, 

to  the  statemeQta  in  which  we  see  oo  ' 

eootradiction  in  tlio  Biue  Book,  ex- 

hibitfl  at  once  the  condition  of  oar 

reioiirces*  and  the  feelings  of  the  liead 

of  the  Indian  army. 

*'  Aftvr  I  had  dispatolMd  my  letter  to 
|pv  Lordahip  in  Conacii,  I  received  the 
aCi^  of  which  I  transmit  a  copy  herewith, 
fcai  tho  AdjaUnt-Cjeneraiy  and  I  had  a 
■eand  discossion  with  Mr  Clerk  on  the 
Bi^leeft  of  holding  our  ground  ai  JellaU^ 
hid  aguoat  any  AlTghaa  pewer  or  ferce, 
la  view  to  retrieving  oar  position  at  Cabul, 
tf  advaaeing  upon  it,  st  the  fit  season, 
■BMliaaaoasly  from  Candahar  to  Jellsle- 
bsd.     Hsving  thus  regained  our  position^ 
sad  the  influence   which  such  proof  of 
power  mast  give,  not  only  in  Aff^hanistan 
bat  amongst  all  the  neighbouring  states, 
«»  akoold  withdraw  with  dignity  and  un- 
Aaiaished  honour.    Admitting  the  un  de- 
cree of  this  argument,  1  am  greatly 
to  donbt  that  we  have  at  present 
ly  or  funds  suflleicnt  to  renew 
Money  may,  perhaps,  be 
bnt  soldiers  are  not,  without 
India  bare.     Aortly  before  I  left 
fiiwrta,  thtre  wara  at  least  33,000  men 
ia  oar  pay  in  Afghanistan  and  Scinde, 
iariadhg  Shah  Soojah's  troops,  but  not 
tho  labfale  attached  to  his  person.     How 
iHaAciBBt  that  number  haa  been  to  awe 
the  harbaroas  and  at  first  disunited  tribes 
•(  Alghsnistan  and  Scinde,  our  oumurous 
fsaiirts,  our  late  reverses,  and  our  heavy 
lomss  folly  prove.     I  admit  that  a  blind 
eaidsaee  ia  persons  around  the  late  en- 
v^'^a   total   want   of  forethought  and 
fetedght  on  his  part — unaccountable  in- 
Mrion  at    first,    followed    by   cessions 
lUehj  day  by  day,  rendered  our  force 
helpless—inactivity,   perhaps,    on 
occasions — have   led   to  the.se  re- 
;  but   we   must  not   overlook   the 
of  climate,  the  difficulty  of  commu- 
the  dbtance  from  our  frontier, 
ad  tha  fisnatical  zeal  of  our  opponents. 
Ki  daubs  your  lordship  csn  cause  an  army 
Is  bns  its  way  to  Cabul,  if  you  think  our 
aod  predojiinance  in  India  cannot 
ha  supported;  hot  our  means  are 
iiiiHfiant  to  inaore  our  dominion 
aw  iJhai  aoantry.     If  this  be  granted,  the 
fHattaas  for  yanr  lordship's  decision  are 
^whaiher  we  shall  retake  Cabul,  to  assert 
9m  paaamount  power ;  and  whether,  if  we 
Mhsa%nant]y  retire,  our  sabjects  and  neigh- 
boaca  will  not  atuibuta  our  withdrawal 
««a  than,  to  eonadous  inability  to  hold 
tteaoaairj" 


f> 


Ib  the  fame  gpirit  the  Comminder- 
fci-ehief,  in  the  b^nmngr  of  February 
*     '  to  General  Pollock,  with 


to  whom  he  communicated  hts  letter, 
the  fullowing  explanation  of  the  views 
of  Government : — 

"You  may  deem  it  perfectly  certsin 
that  Government  will  not  do  more  than 
detach  this  biigade,  and  this  in  view  to 
support  Major- tjcneral  Sale,  either  st 
Jellalabad  fur  a  few  weeks,  or  to  aid  his 
retreat ;  very  probably  also  to  strengthen 
the  Sikhs  at  i*cshawur  for  some  time.  It 
is  not  intended  to  collect  a  force  for  the 
reconqncst  of  Cabul.  You  will  convey 
the  preceding  paragraph,  if  you  safely  can, 
to  the  Major- General." 

Such  being  the  desponding  views 
of  the  authorities  stationed  on  the 
spot,  what  must  have  been  the  anxiety 
of  the  new  Governor- General  on  his 
arrival  in  India,  when  this  scene  of 
dis;&ster  suddenlj  opened  upon  him 
with  a  sueeeision  of  still  further  cala* 
auliea  in  its  train  ?  We  eannot  bet- 
ter describe  his  position  than  in  tho 
words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  speech 
on  the  Whig  motion  for  censure— 

"  The  moment  he  set  foot  in  Madras, 
what  intein;;cnfe  mot  him  I — the  day  ho 
arrived  at  Benares,  what  a  succession  f 
events  took  place,  calculated  to  disturb 
the  firmest  mind,  and  to  in  fuse  appre- 
hcnsions  into  the  breast  of  the  boldest 
man!  It  has  been  said  the  cry  in  Eng- 
land was,  "  What  next  ?"  That  was  a 
question  which  Lord  Klleiiborough  had 
to  put  to  himself  for  four  or  five  days 
after  his  arrival.  He  lands  at  Madras 
on  the  15th  of  February,  presuming  at 
the  time  that  his  predecessor  had  secured 
the  admirable  position  so  frequently 
spoken  of  in  Atrj;;lianistan.  lie  lands 
at  Madras,  after  a  four  months*  voy- 
jige,  in  necessary  ignorance  of  all  that 
had  occurred  in  that  interval  of  time, 
and  to  his  astonishment  he  hears  of  the 
insurrection  at  Cabul.  He  receives  tid- 
ings that  Sir  William  Macnaghten  and 
Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  the  envoy  and 
representative  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, had  been  murdered;  that  the  city 
was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  that 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  tho  secu- 
rity of  the  British  army.  What  next  ? 
He  arrives  at  Calcutta,  and  there  hears 
of  the  orders  ofhis  predecessor  to  hasten 
the  evacuation  of  A%hanistan,  for  tho 
noble  reason  of  inflicting  as  little  dis- 
credit a3  possible  upon  the  British  pow* 
ers.  He  repairs  to  Benares,  and  there 
he  hears  the  tremendous  news  that  not 
only  you  had  lost  power  in  Affghanistan,. 
but  that  you  had  so  depressed  the  spirits 
and  shaken  tho  confidence  oi  the  native 
army,  that  General  Pollock  gives  this 
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melancholy  account  in  a  letter  to  Captain 
M'Grejfor : — 'It  must  no  doubt  appear 
to  you  and  Sale  most  extraordinary,  that, 
with  the  force  I  have  here,  I  do  not  at 
once  moTO  on ;  God  knows  it  has  been 
my  anxious  wish  to  do  so,  but  I  have 
been  helpless.  I  came  on  ahead  to 
Pcsha^Tir  to  arrange  for  an  advance, 
but  was  saluted  with  a  report  of  1900 
sick,  and  a  bad  feeling  among  the  Se- 
poys. I  visited  the  hospitals,  and  en- 
deavoured to  encourage  by  talking  to 
them,  but  they  had  no  heart.  On  the 
1st  instant  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Sepoys  broke  out,  and  I  had  the 
mortification  of  knowing  tliat  the  Hin- 
doos of  four  out  of  five  native  corps 
refused  to  advance.  I  immediately  took 
measures  to  sift  the  evil,  and  g^dually 
a  reaction  has  taken  nlace,  in  the  belief 
that  I  will  wait  for  the  reinforcements. 
This  has  caused  me  the  utmost  anxiety 
on  your  account ;  your  situation  is  never 
out  of  my  thoughts ;  but  having  told 
you  what  1  have,  you  and  Sale  will  at 
once  see  that  necessity  has  kept  mo  here. 
I  verily  believe,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
move  on  now  without  the  reinforcement, 
that  the  four  regiments  implicated  would, 
as  far  as  the  Hindoos  are  concerned, 
stand  fast.  The  case,  therefore,  now 
stands  thus — whether  I  am  to  attempt, 
with  my  present  materials,  to  advance, 
and  risk  the  appearance  of  disaffcc 
tion  or  cowardice,  which  in  such  a  case 
could  not  again  be  got  over,  or  wait  the 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement,  which  will 
make  all  sure — this  is  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  If  I  attempted  now,  I  might 
risk  you  altogether ;  but  if  you  can 
hold  out,  the  reinforcements  would  make 
your  relief  as  certain  as  any  earthly 
thing  can  be.'  What  next  ?  On  the 
17th  of  April,  Lord  Ellcnborongh  hears 
of  the  failure  of  General  England  to 
force  the  Kojuck  Pass.  On  the  19th  of 
April  ho  hours  that  Ghnznee  has  fallen. 
And  what  next  ?  This  was  a  question 
wliich,  I  repeat,  Lord  Ellcnborough  had 
from  day  to  day  to  put  to  himself.  But 
what  next  ?  Lord  Ellcnborough  had 
to  contemplate  the  retirement  of  the 
British  force  from  Affghanistan.  This 
was  due  to  the  safety  of  the  British  army, 
after  the  proof  that  the  king  you  had 
set  upon  the  throne  had  no  root  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
army  in  possession  of  Affghanistan  was 
separated  from  supplies  by  a  distance  of 
600  miles.  Finding  this  state  of  things, 
Lord  Ellcnborough  thought  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  bring  the  troops  within 
the  borders  of  British  protection.  For 
that  difficult  operation  your  policy,  and 
not  that  of  Lord  EUenborough,  is  re- 


sponsible.  Those  who  invol' 
country  in  an  expedition  of  th 
ought  justly  to  be  responsible 
retirement." 

It  18  needless  to  detail  tbe 
ties  in  which  the  armies  of  i 
Pollock  and  General  Xott  wc 
placed.  Despondency  and  d 
prevailed  among  the  natire  tr 
as  to  render  any  advance  in  thi 
degree  bazardousy  even  if  tl 
been  capable  of  moving.  Bu 
means  even  of  retrograde  moti 
were  utterly  destitute.  The  c 
tions  given  in  Parliament  on  1 
of  thanks  to  the  army  and  i 
vernor-Generaly  establish  be 
doubt  the  absence  of  all  io< 
carriage  till  the  indefatigabl 
tions  of  Lord  Ellenborough  i 
them  with  every  thing  that  wi 
ed.  The  Whigs  affVct  to  di 
these  arrangements  as  beloii 
the  vulgar  department  of  a  C 
sary- General;  and  wc  may  tl 
infer  that  Lord  Ellenborongl 
dccessor  would  have  deemed 
task  beneath  his  dignity,  and  I 
some  delegate,  who  might  ba 
formed  or  neglected  his  duty, 
dent  might  direct.  Had  tbi 
the  case,  the  chances  are  i 
equal,  that  Lord  Auckland  won 
been  as  well  and  as  successfully 
in  this  branch  of  military  adm 
tion  as  he  had  already  been 
occupation  of  Cabul«  and  that 
failures  and  reverses  would  hr 
the  tenure  of  our  Indian  en, 
the  cast  of  a  die. 

The  evacuation  of  AfTghini 
the  earliest  possible  period^  n 
tatcd  both  by  tho  proceedings  ( 
Auckland,  by  the  condition  of 
and  by  the  peaceful  policy  of 
servative  Government.  Buttl 
in  which  it  should  be  accom] 
and  the  demonstrations  of 
power  which  should  attend  i 
necessarily  questions  depend! 
tirely  ''upon  military  consider! 
and  for  several  months  it  seei 
possible  that  onr  armies  coulc 
in  a  state  of  moral  and  | 
strength,  such  as  could  jusi 
risk  of  any  forward  or  devlott 
ment  of  importance.  Tbe  io 
able  zeal  and  admirable  arrang 
however«  of  the  Governox^C 
his  personal  presence  near  It 
of  ezertiouy  the  conceDtratio 
large  and  imposing  force  on  t 
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lej,  fifing  courage  and  security  to  the     the  armies  now  in  Affghaniitan  at  the  ear- 
lruop«  in  the  fie)d»  and  the  undaunted     lieit  period  at  which  (heir  retirement  can 
spirit  of  British  offiLvrs,  succeeded  at     he  eflfeoted,  conaiitently  with  the  health 
2&&t   in   giring  an  altered  and  more     »"**  efficiency  of  the  troops,  into  positions 
•DCOUraging  complexion  to  the  aspect     wherein  they  may  have  easy  and  certain 
of  our  affairs.     In  one  of  the  first 
statements  of  his  fiews,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  had  significantly  said>  (15ch 
Ifarch  1842 :)_ 

**  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  advan- 
Kagrs  which  would  be  derived  from  the 
rc-occnpation  of  Cabul,  the  scene  of  our 
Sreat  disaater  and  of  so  much  crime,  eren 
f«r  a  week — of  the  means  which  it  might 
afbrd  of  recovering  the  prisoners,  of  the 
sraliicalion  which  it  would  give  to  the 
avmy,  and  of  the  effect  which  it  would  have 
aapon  car  enemies.  Our  withdrawal  might 
CJieB  be  auule  to  rest  upon  an  official  de» 
claration  of  the  grounds  upon  which  we  re- 
Cire<U  ss  solemn  as  that  which  accompanied 
<»ar  adTanee ;  and  we  should  retire  as  a  con- 
•c^aering;,  and  not  as  a  defeated,  power." 


communication  with  India;  and  to  this 
extent,  the  instructions  you  have  received 
remain  uoaliert'd.  But  (hi  imj>roved pO" 
sition  of  your  army^  with  sufficient  mecnat 
of  carriage  for  at  large  a  force  as  it  is 
necessary  to  mov^  in  Affghanistan,  in" 
ducfis  me  now  to  leave  to  your  option  the 
line  by  whirh  you  shall  withdraw  your 
troops  from  that  country, 

"1  must  desire,  however,  that,  in  form- 
ing your  decision  upon  this  most  impor- 
tant question,  you  will  attend  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations : — 

'*  In  the  direction  of  Quettaand  Sukkur, 
there  is  no  enemy  to  oppose  you ;  at  eaeh 
place  occupied  by  detachments,  you  will 
find  provisions  :  and  probably,  as  yon  de- 
scend tho  pauses,  you  will  have  increased 
means  of  carriage.     The  operation  is  ono 


Bat  it  was  only  in  July  that  the  admitting  of  no  doubt  as  to  its  success. 
Gowroor- General  was  in  a  condition        "  If  ynu  determine  upon  moving  upon 

<0  SOggeat  the  practical  accomplish-  Ghusnee,  Cabul,  and  Jellalabad,  you  will 

■Bent  of  this  desirable  object^  inciden-  require,  for  the  transport  of  provision^ 

tally  to  onr  ndrement  from  a  co»in-  *  ™««»>  la«'8«'  amount  of  carriage,  and 

toy  whieb    we    should   never    have  y**°  ^*"  ^  practically  without  communl- 

mtered.     On  the  4th  July  U  dated  S?^*^"?  ^om  the   time  of  your  leaying 

the  adBlrable  despatch    tb    General  ^-^^^^har     Dependent  entirely  upon  the 

Nott,  which,  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  cou"ige  of  your  army,  and  upon  your  own 

Duke  of  WelUngton/was  all  that  ^^'^^^  *°m      f  ?Jf  *'' ^  '"^^"'f 

e^uld  hmvo  been  wUed  for,  and  which  '"^  ^*'"**' "  *°  '^^  •""*"  ^^  ' 
"We  cannot  help  transferring  to  our 
ooluBiia;— . 


"  Too  win  haTe  learnt  from  Mr  Mad- 
^ock'e  letters  of  the  13th  May  and  Ist  of 
J«ae,  that  It  was  not  expected  that  your 
^sofeosent  towards  the  Indus  could  be 
»*ade  till  October,  regard  being  had  to 
Uia  health  and  efficiency  of  your  army. 


not  haTtt 
any  doubt  as  to  the  success  or  the  opera- 
tions ;  but  whether  you  will  be  able  to 
obtain  provisions  for  your  troops  during 
the  whole  march,  and  forage  for  your 
animals,  may  be  a  matter  of  reasonablw 
doubt.  Yet  upon  this  your  success  will 
turn.  , 

"  Yuu  must  remember  that  it  was  not 
the  superior  courage  of  the  Affghans,  but 
want,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  seabon* 


Von  appear  to  hare  been  able  to  give  a  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  army 

attfieient  equipment  to  the  force  you  re-  at  Cahul ;  and  you  must  feel,  as  I  do,  that 

eea«ly  despatched  to  Kelat-i^Ghtlzie,  un-  the  loss  of  another  army,  from  whateTsr 

^  Calenel  Wjmer ;  and  since  his  return,  cause  it  might  arise,  might  be  faUl  to  oar 

Ton  wUl  haTe  recelTod,  as  I  infer  from  a  government  in  India. 
pritale  letter  addressed  by  Major  Outram         "  I  do  not  undervalue  the  account  which 

ta  Captain  Dnrand,  my  private  secretary,  our  government  in  India   would  receive 


1  fnrthei  sn,  ply  of  3000  camels 

"  I  haTo  now,  therefore,  reason  to  sup- 
|ise«/or  tks  first  time,  that  you  have  the 
of  moriog  a  very  large  proportion 


from  the  successful  execution  by  your 
army  of  a  march  through  Ghusnee  and 
Cabul,  OTer  the  scenes  of  our  late  dia- 
asters.  I  know  all  the  effect  which  it 
4  joor  army,  with  ample  equipinent  for  would  haTe  upon  the  minds  of  our  si4- 
tsyserriee.  diers,  of  our    allies,  of  our  enemies  in. 

"There  has  been  no  deficiency  of  proTi-  Asia,  and  of  our  countrymen,  and  of  all 
dsns  at  Candahar  at  any  time ;  and,  im-  foreign  nations  in  Europe.  It  is  an  object 
■s&tely  afker  the  harresti  you  will  have  of  just  amhition,  which  no  one  more  thaa 
sasbandanteapply.  myself  would  rejoice  to  Rce  effected;  boi 

*'  Nothmg  has  oeesrred  to  induce  me  to     I  see  that  failure  in  the  attempt  is  certaia 
chaage  my  first  opinion,  that  the  measure,     and  irretrieTable  ruin ;  and  I  would  en-. 
cflmrnaaded  by  considerations  of  political     dearour  to  inspire  you  with  the  necessary 
sod  nilllafy  pmdeaee,  is  to  bring  back     caution^  and  make  you  feel  that,  great  am 
TOL.  VOL  VO.  CCCXXX.  S  V 
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are  the  oY*i»etii  to  be  obtaised  bj  eusoessy     forage ;  but  evvry  effort  will  b«  ai 
the  riffk  ii  ler^et  iib«. 

**  If  yoa  deiprmiiie  vpea  mOTlng  bj 
Ghumer,  and  eMhrely  givp  up  yo«r  com- 
DMUiicMioii  by  QuetWi  I  khovid  Boggt-st 
tbat  yon  liiould  tike  with  yo«  only  the 
molt  eflkuent  troops  and  nen  you  have, 
■ecaring  the  retreat  of  the  remainder  upon 
Killa,  Ahdoola,  aod  Quet<a. 

"  You  wlH,  in  raefa  caw,  conaldrr  it  to 
be  entimly  a  qoeiiiom  to  be  decided  by 
yoonelf,  aecordiiig  to  c&reunmtuieee,  whe- 
ther yotiehall  deitroy  or  not  tbe  fortiflca- 
tioDi  of  Candahsr ;  but,  before  yen  aet  oat 
npeu  your  adventurona  m^rob,  do  not  fiiil 
to  make  the  retiremeDt  of  tbe  force  yon 
leavo  befakid  you  porfectly  Mcure,  and 
give  auch  iuitructiona  as  you  deem  neeea- 
aary  for  tbe  uttimate  reiiremoat  of  the 
troops  m  Mnde,  upon  Sukkur. 

"  You  wHl  raoolleet  thet  what  yon  will 
haeo  to  make  in  a  anceeaaful  march ;  that 
that  manib  nuiat  not  be  delayed  by  any 
haaardoua  operattona  against  Ohnznee  er 
Cabul ;  tbait  you  should  oarefolly  calou- 
late  the  time  required  to  enable  yon  to 
reacAi  Jollalabad  in  tbe  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber, ao  as  to  form  the  rearguard  of  M^r* 
QeimrAl  Polloek*B  army.  If  yon  should 
be  enabled  by  cou^eie-^nertM  to  get  poa- 
seaslon  of  Qhuznee  and  Cabul,  you  will 
aet  at  you  eee  fit,  and  have  decisive proofi 
oftke  paw/r  of  the  Britiek  armf,  witkont 
impmtchinp  ita  kvmoRittf.  Yea  will  bring 
away  from  the  toaibof  Mahmood  of  Ghuz- 
nee,  hia  club,  wkioh  hangs  over  it ;  and 
yon  will  bring  away  the  gntes  ef  his  tomb» 
whfoh  are  the  gases  of  the  Temple  of 
Semnamh.  nemwiUbethejuHtropkut 
of  four  a^tcomtfeA  march. 

**  You  will  not  fail  to  di«gui«e  your  inten- 
tiott  of  making,  and  to  srquaini  Mnjor- 
General  Polleek  with  your  plana  as  eoon 

at  yoa  bive  fanned  th«oi.  A.  copff  of  nrtiTft  fj'mpiithj  nnd  atriilMrg 
rAci  httar  vrdl  be  fonoarded  to  Majo^-*  are  to  ctseatMil  lo  mi 
Gmeral  PoUock  to-day  ;  and  k$  wiil  b§ 
irutfociad,  by  «  f^rmard  fmovementy  to 
facilitate  your  mdvance ;  but  be  wili 
probably  not  deem  it  neeeetary  to  move 
any  treopa  aetualiy  to  Cabul,  where 
year  fonce  wiil  be  amply  sufficient  to 
best  any  tb&B«  tbe  Ai%;bama  ean  oppose 
to  it.  Tim  operationa,  bowerer,  of  the 
two  armies  must  be  eombined  upeo 
their  appmaeb,  ao  «t  to  effect,  with  tbe 
leaat  pcusible  loua,  the  occupation  of  Ca- 
bul, and  keep  «)pen  tbe  oommnnioalions 
betf^eu  Cabul  and  Peutmwor. 

**  Oneapprahension  uponmy  nrfnd  hs  tkaC, 
in  tbo  -cTsait  of  your  decidiiii^  npou  nrav* 
ing  on  Jelhdabad,  by  Gbusnee  and  Cabniy 
the  uecfumulatwu  of  on  graft  a  foree  ea 
that  of  your  army,  comUaerl  with  Jlajoiw 
QoiMful  PkillookV,  In  tbe  narrow  T«ltey  of 
tbo  Cabal  rieir,  may  produce  material 
difllcultiea  in4bt  matter  of  provisions  sod 


ladia  U  diAialah  ibat  diBealiy, 

you  adopt  that  line  of  re  lire  mat. 

*'  Th's  letter  remaina  abaoinc! 

I  bavo,  &c  *'  £lluibo&o 

A  pahrj  ittempt  was  owAi 
liament  by  Lord  Juhn  Riastll 
present  this  despateh  m  nstii 
defraud  General  Nutt  oi  fai«  i 
tropliieB  io  the  oveat  of  suom 
to  relieve  the  Governor- G«iioti 
spoDsibility  in  tbe  event  of  fttik 
such  base  eonstmciioD  amm  hm  p 
it.  Lord  Elleqboroiigh  waa  ji 
owv  doty  as  a  eivil  miaiitery  m 
Ting  General  Nolt  to  do  Ava  ai 
tary  eonnModer.  A  niKtnry  i 
sibility  lay  on  General  N«H 
which  no  ruler  conld  relieve  Mi 
the  military  glory  was  his  il« 
felt  himself  justified  in  chiMiii 
path  of  honour  that  was  opt 
him.  Who  grudges  the  triamii 
Geacnl  Nuct  and  his  oompMii 
ams  have  achieved  ?  Not  ei 
Lord  Ellenboroag^i  or  his  friiM 
the  distinctions  wbieh  ba-w  ben 
ed  on  the  Indian  army  and  \m 
answer  that  question.  Dm  is  tl 
litary  merit  a  reason  for  deoj 
tbe  man,  under  wbese  adesMi 
these  victories  were  won,  tbe  M| 
our  of  having  done  mil  wMcb 
governor  could  do^  to  dliveC  a» 
the  armies  of  his  ootmtry  ?  Li 
receive  the  praise  of  his  own 
and  we  doubt  not  that  miliUr, 
wiierever,  at  leasts  they  have 
rieaocd  the  reverse^  wiU  be  ll 
to  appreciate  «Dd  eonunendt  ii 
Elleaborongb's  edmiaiaftimtion 


and  auccesSk 

It  is  said  tJbwt  tbe  deppaleh 
4th  ef  July  is  qualified  by  he« 
liens.  And  shonid  H  not  Imvt 
so?  In  addrrssfog  m  Brttish 
with  a  field  of  ezenion  befm  1 
glorious  io  a  military,  so  baun 
a  political  view,  It  is  snrely  s 
spur,  but  tbe  curb,  that  a  rivilii 
called  on  to  apply.  Tbecooi 
such  a  commander  required  n 
to  fan  the  flame :  The  liangeF^ ; 
was  rather  that  he  would  raaU] 
the  opportunity  afforded  hini, 
that  he  would  timidly  ims^a  il 
if  bo  was  not  prepMd  to  ad^ 
bolder  course,  ia  tbe  fiace  W  i 
hasards  which  ettendrd  it,  it  «i 
that  the  eHterprlte  sfaoaidlMi 
dertaken  at  all. 
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Bui  Lord  £11enboroii|rh  knew  his 
miD.  In  appoiDliog^  Geoeral  Nott, 
IB  liarebf  to  the  coannand  of  all  the 
troepff  ftvd  entrusting  him  with  tho 
control  of  all  the  ageota  io  Lower 
Aff(fh«iiiataDp  the  Governor  aDd  Coun- 
cil had  desired  him  **  to  rel j  upoo  our 
CQBitant  Bupporr,  and  upon  our  plac- 
ilg  the  moat  f^f  ourable  iuterpretation 
«poa  all  tiie  measures  he  may  deem 
it  neecMarjr  to  adopt  in  the  execution 
of  our  orders.*'  And  in  now  giving 
Ua  llic  option  of  retiring  by  Cdbul^ 
Lord  Eileoborouifh  was  assured  that 
te  Gonrral  needed  no  other  encou- 
ffagemeuC  to  avail  himself  of  it,  tlian 
ikm  leelios  tliat  all  connter-consider- 
atbnt  had  been  stated  and  duly 
vdf  bed.  Every  preparation  was  im- 
■•dialely  made  to  support  GcDoral 
Noti  io  hU  advenluroUB  enterprize ; 
and  Lord  Ellenboruugh  writes  to  Ge- 
a«al  Piflloek  :— 

"  I  asa  in  hopra  tliat  Ala jor- General 
WflU  will  to.day  h«  in  poBS^'Mion  of  my 
klttr  of  the  4ih  inilanr,  and  ihat  you 
w&l,  vevy  aooa  aftnr  you  receive  this  Ict- 
IW,  W  made  BcquAiDted  with  the  Major- 
Gsaermrs  iiit«ntiona.  J/y  expectation  is, 
tkatUajor-Genrral  Nott  will  f«ei  himielf 
MAriaaiJy  tUoag,  and  k>e  auOicieiiily  pro- 
vided  with  carriage,  to  maroh  upon 
QhHuee  aad  Cabul." 

Tho  reanlt  was  snch  as  had  been 
ioaked  for.  The  combined  operation 
of  the  two  armies  placed  the  Affghans 
ttov  Bierey.  and  terminated,  by  the 
iBple  vindication  of  our  honour,  and 
the  restoration  of  our  imprisoned 
JmhUb  our  inauspicious  ccnnexion 
vilh  these  barb«ri«ne,  who  had  re- 
tdialad  le  cruelly  the  aggression  we 
kid  Bade  upon  them. 

It  nay  be  safely  conjectared,  that 
if  tkcie  final  triumphs  had  been 
ieUtveil  noder  the  direction  of  Lord 
AMkl^nd,  even  though  merely  re- 
tritfing  tho  errors  of  his  former  po- 
iiy,  wo  thonld  never  have  heard  an 
tid  of  the  eulogiums  pronounced  upon 
kim.  Lord  John  Russell  would  have 
trowed  and  clapped  his  wings  in  the 
*"  moment  of  victory.*'  Lord  Palmcr- 
Mon  would  have  blustered  more  brazen- 
ly than  ever.  Mr  Macaulay  would  have 
lind  tho  whole  stores  of  his  panegy  ri- 
ml  vocabulary ;  and  Sir  John  Hob- 
kome  woold  not  have  gone  abroad. 

But,  mi  tier  whatever  Government 
adiievod,  these  reiaUi  woald  have  fill- 
ed the  uiiuils  of  pitriotic  men  with 
aemiogicii  Krautude  to  all  who  had 
^ootribuiod  to  thuir  accomplbhment. 
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India  had  been  in  danger,  and  was 
safe.  Tiie  British  arms  bad  been  stain- 
ed by  defeat,  ^nd  were  again  glancing 
brightly  in  the  light  of  victory.  Our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  had 
been  almost  hopeless  captives,  and 
were  now  restored  to  freedom  and 
their  friends.  In  such  a  scene  and 
season  of  rejoicing,  wo  might  luive 
thought  that  none  but  a  Vi'liig  of  the 
yery  oldest  schoul  of  all,  could  have 
entertained  any  feelings  but  those  of 
generous  sympathy  and  unrepining 
satisfaction.  But  limits  cannot  easily 
bo  put  to  human  pcrverseness.  The 
party  whose  policy  had  caused  the 
evils  from  which  we  and  they  l:ave 
been  dt'livcrct),  felt  nothing  but  intense 
hatred  to  him  who  had  been  most  pro- 
minent io  that  deliverance;  and,  heed- 
less of  the  good  that  he  had  done,  they 
fiistencd  on  what  seemed  to  their  ma- 
lignant and  microscopic  vision  some 
specks  that  cl.cquercd  his  otherwise 
unblemished  administration  of  aifairs. 

The  iilea  of  dii>cussing  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  we  have  lately  witnessed,  the 
literary  style  of  a  Government  state 
paper  at  a  cri>is  so  momentous,  im- 
plies a  levity  that  would  be  hateful  if 
it  were  not  ludicrous.  But  there  is 
something  peculiarly  laughable  in  the 
pedantry  of  such  criticism.  When 
other  men  arc  thinking  of  what  has 
been  done,  tho  reviewers  and  poetasters 
of  the  Whig  Opposition  can  think  only 
of  what  has  been  said.  The  facts  that 
are  before  them  have  no  value  in  their 
eyes ;  they  see  nothing  but  the  phrase- 
ology. From  men  who  had  themselves 
done  nothing  hut  what  was  mischiev- 
ous, this  is  perhaps  natural.  They  are 
content,  possibly,  if  they  have  never 
said  a  foolish  thing,  to  have  never 
done  a  wise  one ;  though  we  are  doubt- 
ful if  a  taunt  about  simplicity  of  com- 
position, either  comes  well  from  tho 
noble  leader  of  the  Whigs,  or  his 
friends,  when  we  remember  some  of 
their  old  achievements  in  addreuing 
their  supporters.  But  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  Whigs,  with  ignominy 
and  impeachment  suspended  over  their 
heads  for  their  Affghan  errors,  wo 
think  that  such  a  course  is  as  becom* 
ing  as  if  a  condemned  criminal  were 
to  carp  at  the  literary  composition  of 
hii  own  reprieve. 

The  tactics  of  the  Whiga  in  tbeir 
move  against  Lord  Ellen  boron,':  b,  iiad 
all  the  crafc  of  conac'Ijos  weakness. 
First,  they  pjstponed  their  motion 
from  time  to  time,  till  they  were  ree* 
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cued  by  ibeir  opponents  from  Mr  Roc- 
buck*s  assault  upon  ihem.   Tlien  ibey 
arranged  *iheir  attack   for  the   same 
night  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
lest  explanations  in  any  high  quaittr 
in  the  one  might  damasre  a  future  dis- 
cussion in  the  uther ;  and  lastly,  though 
thus  acting  by  siniultancous  and  con- 
certed movem«  ntsin  both,  ihcy  framed 
their  motions  differently  in  each  place  ; 
and  in  the  dimmons,  where  they  had 
tome  dream  of  t>etter  success,  confined 
Ihemselfes   to  the  religious  que&tion 
under  the  letter  on  the  Somuauiti  gates* 
omitting  the  Simla  proclamation  of 
the  1st  October,  which  they  kuew  nei- 
ther Conservative  nor  Radical  would 
join  them  to  condemn. 

With  regard  to  the  Somnauth  gates, 
a  pettier  piece  of  hypercritici.^m,and  a 
more  palpable  exhibition  of  hypocrisy, 
were  never  witnessed  on  a  public  ques- 
tion. Two  things  on  this  point  are  as 
plain  as  day. 

1 .  That  in  retiring  from  tho  Affj^han 
country,  we  were  called  upon  to  do  so 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  light  of 
triumphant  victors,  bearing  every  mark 
of  military  prowess  and  superiority 
that  could  readily  be  assumed,  and 
inflicting  as  heavy  a  blow,  and  as  se- 
Tere  a  discouragement  on  our  perfi- 
dious enemies,  as  humanity  would 
permit. 

2.  That,  the  Affghan  trophies  of 
Mahmoud's  success  were  treasured  up 
by  his  nation  as  an  assurance  of  con- 
tinued ascendency  over  their  Hindoo 
neighbours;  and  that,  in  particuhr, 
the  redelivery  to  India  of  these  very 
grates  of  Somnauth,  were,  in  negotia- 
tions of  recent  date,  demanded  by 
Runjeet  Singh  as  an  inestimable  boon, 
and  deprecated  by  Shah  Soojah  as  a 
degrading  humiliation. 

Keeping  in  view  these  undeniable 
circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  the 
seizure  of  these  Somnauth  gates  was 
appropriately  ordered  as  a  palpable 
and  permanent  demonstration  of  con- 
quest, and  one  eminently  calculated  to 
encourage  the  Indian  army,  and  to 
depress  their  enemies. 

That  these  gates  were  connected 
irith  the  religion  of  the  country,  is  of 
no  relevancy  in  this  matter*  Every 
thing  relating  to  Hindoo  grandeur 
is  more  or  less  interwoven  with 
religiui: ;  but  we  must  take  things  as 
they  are.  W  e  ai  o  tho  rulers  of  Hindos- 
tau ;  where  the  vast  preponderance  of 
cnir  subjects  and  loldien  are  Hindoos. 
-     We  wia|i  them  to  be  Christians,  but 
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they  are  not  so  yet;  and*  m 

become  Christianized,  we  cani 

or  wish  that  they  should  fo 

only  f<nth  which  they  have 

them   above  the    earth    tbei 

Their  religion  is   corrupted 

core  ;  but  in  its  primitive  ty] 

which  its  worshippers  will  so 

even  yet  aspire,  it  is  not  desti 

high  spirituality  that  would 

assimilate  and  unite  men's  sm 

Great  Being,  whom  they  ren 

the  maker,  maintainer,  and  cfa 

the  universe.    Hindooi^m  is  i 

tasiic,  and  less  pleasingly  em 

us,  than  the  paganism  of  Gtt 

it  is  scarcely  more  lax  oslk 

yet  if  Fortune,  in  its  eapriosi 

dnined  our  Indian  subjects  U 

then  Greeks,  with  a  Whig  G 

General  bringing  them  bac 

uniph  to  their  homes.  Lord 

ston,  who  now,  in  a  mingled 

mythology  and  methodism, 

"  Dii  and  Jupiter  hostis,"  wc 

self  have  penned  a  paragra 

the  restored  temple  of  Mars  c 

and  would  have  held  up  the 

of  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  Mr  ] 

to  classical  ridicule. 

But  it  is  plain  that  here  no 
triumph  was,  or  could  ba 
contemplated  by  Lord  Elleol 
On  this  point  we  need  no  o 
dence  than  that  of  Joseph  Hu 
combining  the  properties  ofl 
and  his  ass,  of^en  brays  out  s 
when  he  intends  a  curse.  H 
that. 

**  A  Hindoo  of  high  caste,  n 
country,  the  Vakeel  of  the 
Saltara,  hod  written  to  him  s 
which  he  stated — '  It  appears  t 
the  restoration  of  the  gates 
nauth  could  have  no  reference 
the  support  or  degradation  ol 
gious  faith.  To  restore  the 
their  original  purpose  is  imp 
by  the  tenets  of  the  Hindoc 
Their  doctrine  is,  that  any  th 
in  contact  with  a  dead  bod, 
thing  belonging  to  it,  whcthe 
garment,  is  utterly  contamu 
unfit  for  religious  purposes, 
opinion,  therefore,  the  pre 
must  have  been  intended  to  s 
feelings  of  the  Hindoo  porti* 
army,  by  removing  a  stain  ^ 
western  portion  of  India  had 
oppressive.  In  fact,  he  beli 
tho  Governor- General,  by  ll 
conciliated  tho  feelings  of  tl; 
soldiery  in  tl-.e;r  retorn  fr 
cenes  of  death  and  disaster 
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they  bad  bclATed  so  well,  and  where 
tboasands    of    their  fellow-countrymen 
Ittd  fallen.    1  hope  that  this  intention  of 
Lord  Ellcnborough    to    conciliate    the 
princes  of  India  will  extend  to  my  un- 
fortunate master.'  This  letter  was  from 
^we  believe)  Rumgoo  BafTa^ce,  Vakeel 
«f  the  Rajah  of  Sattara.  and  he  thought 
it  was  so  important,  that  he  had  sent 
for  the  Vakeel,  whom  he  found  a  most 
iotelligent  man ;  and  from  his  conver>a- 
tionhe  (Mr  Hume)  was  satisfied  that,  so 
hr  iTom  being  applied  to  the  Liiudoo 
population   exclusively,  it  was  utterly 
Impossible  that  the  gates  could  be  used 
for  the  H'ligious  purposes  to  which  the 
OuTernor  General  seemed  to  have  des- 
tined tbem.     Uc  had  satisfied  him  ( Mr 
Hume)  that  the  object  of  the  proclama- 
tion was  merely  to  bring  back  to  Wes- 
tern India  those  gates,  the  absence  of 
which  in  Alfghanistan  liad  long  been 
Ml  ai  ail  opprobrium.  He  hoped,  there- 
hrtg  that  those  religious  sects  who  had 
most  unnecessarily  taken  the  alarm  on 
thisicor*,  would  be  appeased.     So  far 
firomthe  proclamation  being  an  exclu* 
rifc  one,  no  single  sentence  was  there 
in  it  which  could  be  read  after  the  ad- 
drcM  to  '  aU  the    princes  and  chiefs, 
and  people  of  India^'  as  applicable  to 
any  one." 

Bot  it  is  said  that  such  a  trophy 
mmj  ffiwe  offence  to  Mahommedans  ; 
and  Mr   Mangles  tells  us,  that  the 
Maliommedan  population  sympathize 
■Ironglj  with  the  Afffthans,  and  re- 
vm  the  memory  of  Mahm'oud.     If 
tiut  be  the  cate,  it  would  have  been 
diiBcult  to  bring  any  trophy  home,  or 
to  imprint  any  mark  of  the  superiority 
•f  our  arms,  without  displeasing  this 
■set.     But,  in  that  Tiew^  who  are  the 
parties  responsible  for  thus  placing 
wr  essential  interests,  and  the  safety 
of  India  generally,  in  contrast  with  the 
Mings  of  our  Mahommedan  subjects? 
Those  certainly  who,  regardless  of  all 
JosticOp  made  a  wanton  aggression  on 
a  Mahommedan  power.     Those  cer- 
tibly  who,  regardless  of  all  prudence, 
gave  occasion  to  the  Affghan  massacre 
and  captivity  of  British  and  Indian 
soldiers ;  and,  by  a  great  Mahomme- 
dan saeeess,  kindled  a  sparlc  which 
was  ready  to  set  the  freemasonry  of 
Islambm  on  fire  '*from  Morocco  to 
Coromandel.**  If  we  hare  been  placed 
in  a  false  position,  as  regards  our  Ma- 
boDmedan  subjects,  we  have  to  blame 
the  Whigs,  whose  wanton  and  unwise 
aeasures  created  this  collision  of  in- 
terests, and  not  Lord  Ellenborough, 
who  has  adopted  measures  the  most 
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natural  and  the  most  humane,  to  re- 
estahlibh  1  lie  ascendency  and  the  rcpu- 
taiion  uf  En^litih  and  Indinn  power. 

The  pruclamaiion  of  Simla  needs 
no  vindicariun.     It  has  satisfied  awfry 
one  but  the  Whi^s,  who  can  never 
furget  and  never  forgive  it.     It  is  a 
poor  pretence  to  say,  that  it  denounces 
in  an  indecorous  manner  the  errors  of 
the  previous   governor.      It  does  no 
such   thing.       it    speaks,   indeed,   of 
errors,  but  only  conscious  culpability 
would  have  cnken  the  allusion  to  itself. 
There  were  errors,  and  f^rievous  ones. 
The  Whigs  themselves  must  say  that; 
and  they  h'tve  not  been  blow  to  bhift  to 
the  shoulders  of  military  officers   the 
results  that  most  people  think  they 
should  bear  themselves.     The  procla- 
maiion  of  Lord  Ellenborough  seems 
to  us  to  have  been   framed  with  a 
punctilious  desire  to  reconcile  in  the 
eyes  of  India  his  own  policy  with  that 
which  had  been  avowed  by  his  prede- 
cessor, and  to  ascribe  the  change  of 
plans  to  a  chaugo  of  circumstancesy 
and  not   of  principles.       We   speak 
here  of  the  avowed  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessor ;  for  Lord  Auckland,  at  least, 
pretended  that  he  had  no  aggri'ssive 
or  hostile  views  s'gainst  the  AffghanSy 
and  no  den  re  for  a  permanent  occu- 
pation  of  their  country.     The  real 
desifrns  of  the  Whig  Government  are 
a  different  thing ;  and  with  thefee,  as 
avowed  by  Liird  Palmcrston  in  Par- 
liament, the  intentions  of  Lord  Ellcn- 
borough  were  wholly  irreconcilable. 

Let  us  listen  here  to  one  who  knows 
the  sulject.  The  Duko  of  Wellinflr- 
ton  tells  us  the  errors  that  Lord  EI- 
leoborough  alludes  to  as  occasioning 
our  military  disasters,  and  he  shows 
us  where  those  errors  lay  : — 

**  There  is  not  a  word  in  this  procla- 
mation that  is  not  strictly  true.     But  I 
do  not  blame  the  noble  lord  opposite, 
the  late   Governor  General  of  India; 
yet  I  cannot  help  looking  at  the  enor- 
mout  errom  which  have  been  committed 
from  the  commencement  of  these  trans- 
actions in  which  these  disasters  origina- 
ted, down  to  the  la^t  retreat  from  Cabul 
— I  say,  looking  at  alt  this,  I  still  must 
blame,  not  the  late  Governor- General, 
but  the  gentlemen  who  acted  under  him. 
In  the  first  place,  I  attribute  the  error 
to  tho  gentleman  who  fell  a  victim  to 
his  own  want  of  judgment.     The  army 
unfortunately  was  partly  English  and 
partly  Hindoo — not  Afighans,  but  Hin- 
doos.  What  was  the  consequence  T    To 
maintain  the  whole  system  of  the  go- 
vernment, including  the  collection  of 
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the  revenue,  devolved  upon  that  onny.  Diable.     Lord    Auckland  saj*  tkn 

All  the  details  of  the  government  were  were  errors  :— 

carried  on  through  the  agency  of  that  m  yfii)^  regard  to  the  errors  of  tbi 

English  and  Hindoo  army,  and  eventu-  campaign,  he  conceived  they  re^te^vitk 

ally  it  became  necesjary  to  support  thit  the  military  commanders,  not  with  & 

army  with  some  troops  in  the  service  of  y,\  Macnaghten ;  and  if  errors  hidbm 

the 'Comi>any.  Now,  the  gontlemon  who  committed  by  Sir  William,  they  m«t 

was  rosponxfble  for  this  ought  to  have  |,e  shared  between  him  and  the  mm 

known  that  there  was  one  rule,  the  vio-  direct  military  commanders.'* 

lation  of  which  any  one  acquainted  with  ,    _,  t  i>     »         n      •  j 

the  government  of  India  knew  nothing  L^™  John  RusaeU  said,^ 

could  justify;  and  tliat  was,  the  cm-  "  I  have  beard  cames  given,  and  spot 

ployment  of  the  Company's  European  very  high  authority,  for  these  ^finaatcff; 

troops  in  the  rolleotion  of  the  revenue.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  very  gieA 

That  rule  is  invariably  laid  down,  and  errors    were    committed  —  that  tfoie 

is  invariably  observed.     That,  as  your  errors  consisted   partly  in  set  Jcffpiaj 

lordships  must  plainly  .soc,  is  one  of  the  up  a  communication  by  the  strai^liccrt 

errors  that  has  been  committed.    There  road    between   Cabul    and   Peshaw. 

is  another  point  to  which  I  wiah  to  call  This  may  be  just ;  these  may  beerron. 

your  attention ;  it  is  this,  that  the  conn-  but  they  are  errors  not  necessary  or  in 

try  never  had  been  occupied  by  an  array  any  way  connecrted  with  the  poiicv  of 

as' it  ought  to  have  been  occupied.  "With  entering    into    Affghanistan.     1  bit 

the  north  no  practicable  commaiiication  mention  another  circumstance— that tk 

was   maintained — no   practicable  com-  exjiedit ion  into  Affghanhrtah  was  imte- 

muuicaiions  were  kept  up  between  Shi-  taken  under    Lord    Keane,    who  mi 

karpore,  Candahar,  and  Ghuxnce.    The  shortly  after  succeeded  by  Sir  W  CM- 

passoa    were    held   only   through    the  ton ;  he  came  home,  and  was  sumwdrf 

agency  of  banditti.     I  do  not  blame  the  by  General  Elphiustone,  who,  froatk 

noble  lord,  but  I  blame  the  gentleman  time  of  a^uming  the  command,  neiv 

to  whom  the  army  was  entrusted.    He  appears  to  have  been   in  the  Flats  of 

scorned  never  to  have  looked  at  what  vigorous  health   necessary  for  iaA  I 

had  bi>en  done  by  former  commanders  position.     Are  not  these  circomstaacti 

in  similar   circumstances.     Any  officer  to  be  taken  into  account  ?     If  nj  Lord 

who  has  the  conunand  of  an  army  ought  Auckland  liad  had  at  bis  disposal  aaj  af 

to  feel  it  to  be  his  ftrst  duty  to  keep  up  those  illustrious  men  who  had  hanoand 

a  communication  with  his  own  country^  the  British  arm^'  in  later  days— if  suek  t 

If  such  communication  had  been  main-  man  as  Lord  Kcane  bad  remained  ia 

taincd,  those  disasters  never  would  liave  Cabul — my  persuasion   is,    you    iroaU 

l>efallen  us — they  could  not  have  hap-  never  have  heard  of  such  a  disaster  u 

pcned.      This   was   one   of  the   errors  that  which  t<»ok  place  at  Cabul.* 

committed:  hut  I  do  not  say  that  the  tv^  ^u  n  i           *i.     htl.      »    _..i. 

noble  lord  opposite  is  answirable  for  ,,  We  shall  leave  the  Wbigi  to  «Uta 

that  error.    Not  only  was  no  commimi-  the  question  with  Uurir  fiuiK>ni«^ 

cation  kept  up  with  the  north,  but  none  ^\  .^?   ^he   precise   degiee  of  ««• 

was  kept  up  with  tlie  south.  Neither  the  ^»»ch  each  of  iho  parties  &hJ|i  bciff. 

Kojuck  n«)r  the   Bolan  pass  was  kept  °^^  there  IB  seldom  blame  with  tkl 

open.     Can  that,  my  lords,  be  called  a  servants  without  blams  in  tlw  ai«t«i 

military  communication  ?     Couhl  such  »"»*  >t  is  one  of  Lord  EUeubuieagh*! 

a  state  of  things  exist  ?     Why,  was  not  just  titles  to  our  praue.  that  h«  kai 

this  another  error — a  gross  error  ?  The  been  ably  served  by  the  ufficen  mkm 

noble  lord  oppo:iito    (Lord  Auckland)  he  so  ably  supported, 

had  no  more   to  do  with  this  than  I  If  our  Aff^^han  diaaiters  wtn  !■• 

have.     Sir  W.  MMDa^hten,  the  gentle-  putable  to  gross  errors  in  dttaiU  vtt 

man  who  perished,  could  not  have  been  it  not  right  to  denounce  the  canii? 

ignorant   of  what  was  done  in  otlier  It   would    have    been    a  roeUnrhflly 

places.     He  must  have  i-ead  the  history  thing  if  we  had  been  thus  betrayed 

of  the  Spauish  war,  and  he  must  have  und  circumvented  without  errwt  ii 

recollected  how  the  French  conducted  our  own  servanU.     If  British  trwpi 

themselves  ill  a  simiUr  situation;  how  ^^d  been  thus  cut  off,  notwithi^taadiM 

they  fortihed  the  passes,  and  seem-ed  j,,^  ^^  ^f  every  prudent  precimkZ 

an'lIffiT^T'^T-    ^"  .^t'^^w    the  disasters  woild  then  have  tone  far 
an  ofncer ;  the  gcntUimanat  the  head  of    .    „„,  .    ^  .^^,;       .,      .      -     ."Lm^  1# 

the  army  ia  AffghauUUn  «a.  not  an    *"  P"'  '"  V'e**""'  '•»  >'>»«««*«l«y  •» 

«fiocr_tbat  was  anotbcr  error."  Tj'"!'"'"^?''.'',!'-.   ].'  T"  »«*r^ 

to  aeclare»  that  by  individual  aadsps- 

That  sucb  errors  existed  u  onde-    cial  mal-arraogementj  this  uii|MnI- 
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bkfd  HiMuter  bad  ariien  ;  go  that  none 
of  our  eoemies  should  thence  derive  a 
hope  to  crunh  lu  again^  until  at  least 
the  incomixteot  (rfficialo  of  a  con6ding 
Whig  Guverument  should  give  them 
aaother  vucK  opportunity. 

The  pn»clamation  of  Simla  had 
SBOther  purpote — that  of  announcing 
the  future  poliey  of  the  Government* 
sod  repudiating  those  designs  of  ag- 
gression and  aggrandizement  which 
tkre  was  too  good  ground  for  im- 
patisg  to  U8*  and  which  could  not  fail 
to  inspire  distrust  and  suspicion  in  the 
minds  even  of  friendly  neighbours. 
Onthu  point  nothing  can  be  added 
ta  the  adminble  exposition  of  Lord 
Fitzgerald  in  the  late  debate  :-* 

•  Bat  there  vrere  other  circmnstances 
whiek  c«fn|«elled  the  GoTcrnor-General 
of  India  ;  he  meant,  which  made  it  hiB 
d^j  to  proclaim  the  motires  of  the  pe- 
licj  of  the  Gorernment ;  and  why  ? — 
biense  a  diffenent  policy  had  been  pro- 
cUaed  by  hia  predeceesor;  and  when 
it  becmnae  neoexsary  to  withdraw  from 
i^faanistaii,  it  was  necessary  to  show 
Ust  this  wna  not  a  retreat.     We  were 
MBpeDed  to  show  that  we  were  not 
ihrialung  from  setting  up  a  king,  be- 
esase  we  could  not  siutain  him  there. 
He  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Gover- 
aor-Geaeral  to  make  that  known  to  the 
Indian  public.     He  would  not  attempt 
to  stielter  Lord  Ellenborough  in  this 
mpect,  by  saying  — •  it  was  prudent/ 
or,  '  it  did  no  luirm  :  • — he  maintained 
it  was  his  duty.     What  had  been  the 
h^nage  of  the  ktc  Ministers  of  the 
(Wwfiy  in  the  last  session   of  Pariia- 
nnt  ?    And  these  debates,  as  the  noble 
&ri  had  well  sakl,  *  went  forth  to  In. 
dii;'tlie  diaeiissioas  in  that  House  went 
iinrtb  C0  tin  Indian  public.     He  found 

•at  Jlioiktirr  of  the  Crown  saying 

'Be  aboold  Uite  to  see  tbe  Minister,  or 
tha  Gev«enor  of  India,  who  would  cbre 
towitldvmw  frem  the  position  we  ooca- 
piid  in  Affghaniatcn.'     (Hear,  hear.) 
Ho  found  aiiotlier  noble  lord,  in  ao- 
olhR' place,  stating,  'they  took  credit 
nr  tJie  whole  of  tluit  measure,  and  he 
tated  tluit  at  no  time  would  that  posi- 
tion in    Affghanistan    be    abaudoned.' 
Those  were  views  of  public  policy  which 
went  forth  to  India,  and  it  was  not  in- 
enivenient  nor  unjust  that  those  who 
■  tlie  government  of  India 
principles  should  prochiim 
The  noble  earl  opposite, 
that  at  that  period  it  was  not  in- 
tended  altogether  to  confine  the  opera- 
tiona  of  the  army  to  the  westward  of  the 
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was  unwise  and  impolitic,  and  calculated  . 
to  destroy  the  unanimity  which  was  so 
essential  to  the  Government  of  India, 
to  issue  public  information  as  to  the  rea- 
sons for  the  withdrawal  of  an  army, 
although  its  advance  was  heralded  by  a 
declaration  on  all  these  points,  because 
the  withdrawal  of  an  army  was  sup- 
posed to  terminate  the  operations ;  but 
in  the  eyes  of  India  and  Asia,  if  tho  de- 
claration of  the  noble  earl,  dated  from 
Simla  on   the  same  day  of  the   same 
month  ofa  preceding  year,  had  remained 
as  a  record  of  British  policy,  after  that 
declaration  had  been  followed  by  a  cam- 
paign, brilliant   at   its  commencement, 
but  as  delusive  as  brilliant,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  most  awful  tragedy,  and  by 
the  greatest  disaster  that  ever  befell  the 
British  forces — was  it  unbecoming  in  a 
Governor- General  to   state,    that  the 
views  and  policy  of  tho  Government  of 
India  had  changed,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment no  longer  wished  to  interfere  in 
tike  policy  of  Aiigiianistan,  its  motivea 
for  so  doing  having   passed  away  on 
finding  that  the  king,  represented  to  be 
so  popular,  was  unpopular  ?     But  there 
was  another  circumstance  which  called 
for    Lord   Ellenborough's    declaration^ 
namely,  the  necessity  of  allaying  the  ap- 
prehensions and  fears  of  otlier  states; 
and  it  was  Lord  Ellenborough *s  duty  to 
do  this.   Had  the  Sikhs  no  apprehensions 
with  respect  to  our  intentions  on  Lahore? 
The   most  serious    apprehensions    had 
been  statcil  by  the  Durbar  of  Lahore  to 
our    political   agent  there,  Mr   Clark, 
and  had  been  represented  by  him  to  the 
Government  of  India. — Other  states  also 
had  entertained  apprehniMons  of  the  in- 
tentions and  motives  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, and  he  liad  yet  to  learn  tiud; 
it  was  a  fault  in  a  Governor-General  to 
allay    these    apjirehensioas    of   native 
states,  even  if  no  precedent  eouid  be 
found  ior  socii  a  proceeding.     After 
the  policy  of  tlie  Indian  Government 
which  had  been  proclaimed,  it  became 
Lord  KlIenboroQgh's  duty  to  take  tlie 
step  he  had  done." 

This,  however,  is  thefrue^or'amen 
of  the  quarrel  of  the  Wliigsirith  Lord 
Ellenborough.  He  has  thrown  oTer- 
board  their  aggressive  policy— that 
poliey  which  Lord  Auekland,  indeed^ 
had  not  in  words  avowed  in  India* 
but  which  his  friends  at  home  had 
openly  declared  and  gloried  in.  It 
was  necessary  for  Lord  Ellenboronghy 
by  a  frank  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tions, to  exclude  the  prevalent  suspi- 
cion— nayt  the    universal  bellef^oC 
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ihe  Whig  GoTcrnmPTit  had  counte- 
nanced. Tnis  was  the  unkindcst  cut 
of  all. 

"  lU-weavcd  ambUion !  how  much  art 
thou  shrunk !  '* 

It    was  hard    that  their    Affghan 

laurels the  only  wreathf  of  victory 

that  the  Whi^js  had  OTcr  won — 
should  hare  already  withered  on 
their  hrow.  It  was  hard  that  their 
disasters  should  have  been  retrieved 
under  the  sway  of  a  political  oppo- 
nent. But  it  was  intolerable  that  the 
plans  of  conquest  which  they  had 
fondly  cherished^  and  tried  to  press 
upon  the  country,  should  be  virtually 
denounced  amid  the  universal  appro- 
bation of  all  good  men  at  home  and 
abroad ;  that  the  solitary  achievement 
of  their  administration  in  military 
aff  dirsy  should  be  recorded  in  the  page 
of  hbtoryt  only  to  be  condemned  as 
an  act  of  injustice,  inexcusably  nnder- 
taken,  and  incompetently  executed: 
and  relinquished  by  their  successors 
in  the  very  hour  of  triumph,  with  a 
wise  self-denial  which  no  one  will 
SHspect  that  a  Whig  could  have  erer 
practised. 

The  doyen  foot  has  here  too 
plainly  been  revealed.  It  is  not  this 
phrase  or  that  procession  in  particular 
that  has  displeased  the  Whigs.  It  is 
the  abandonment  of  a  policy  which 
they  dared  not  proclaim  in  India,  and 
which  they  could  not  justify  in  Eng- 
land. They  are  always  hankering 
after  it  still.     Mr  Vernon  Smitb 

*'  Considered  it  most  absurd  for  any 
Governor.  General  to  declare  publicly 
that  our  Indian  empire  had  reached  the 
limits  which  nature  had  assigned  to  it. 
Why,  what  were  the  limits  which  nature 
had  assigned  to  our  Indian  empire  ?  In 
early  days,  the  Mahratta  ditch  was  said 
to  be  its  natural  limit ;  and  why  was  the 
Sutlej  or  the  Indus  to  be  more  the 
boundary  of  our  empire  than  the  Hima- 
Uvas  ?  •' 

» 

Even  Lord  John  Russell,  who  now 
acknowledges  the  wisdom  of  surren- 
dering Affghanistan,  declares,  in  almost 
so  many  words,  that  his  party  have 
shrunk  from  a  general  vote  of  censure 
because  they  could  not  properly  pnt 
it,  and  have  chosen  this  Act  as  '*  not 
the  worst,**  but  the  most  conyenient 


and  the  Whig:  [April,  I843« 

to  attack.     What  the  other  erronaf 
Lord  Ellenborough  are,  or  whether 
there  are  any,  except  the  exploded 
story  of  the  incivility  to  Mr  Amos,  h 
nowhere    definitely    discoverable  is 
their  discussions,  and  is  not  likelj  for 
some  time  to  assume  a  greater  decree 
of   consistency    than    yague  Wbif 
calumnies  and  general  Whig  dj$Bati^ 
faction.      Let  them  come  to  Bome- 
thing  definite,  and  see  how  tbej  vill 
fare.     If,  as  their  old  friend  Lord 
Brougham  said,  *'  reyelling  in  defeat, 
and  intoxicated  with   failure,"  they 
know  not  when  they  have  badeaonfh 
.^if  they  desire  a  contest  on  some  other 
issue — let  them  name  their  day  ud 
abide  the  result. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  only  ob- 
serve, what  a  contrast  the  condoet  of 
the  Whig  party  towards  Lord  EUeo- 
borough  exhibits  to  that  of  their  OD- 
ponents    towards    Lord    Aueklandl 
The  ex- Governor- General  u  sot  ab- 
sent, but  here  to  defend  himself;  vi 
every  one  sees  how  mneh  room  theit 
is  for  assailing  his  measures.   Their 
calamitous  result  would  of  itself  gofe 
to  support  the  charge  of  impradeoea 
or  something  worse.    But  not  a  von 
has  been  said  against  him  that  oonll 
be  ayoided ;  and  even  those  statemflrti 
that  necessarily  reflect  upon  hli  &* 
creiion,  haye  been  extorted  fitHi  ^ 
Conservative  party,  in  reply  to  the  tf- 
tacks  which  Lord  Auckland's  friw 
have  made  upon  his  successor. 

The  English  people  admire  fairpby 
as  much  as  they  appreciate  the  ws* 
of  practical  benefits.     They  lee  tbs 
false  pretences  on  which  an  absent  ■>> 
has  now  been  assailed  by  disappointed 
opponents ;  they  feel  the  generow/ 
that  has  saved  his  riyal  from  retalii* 
tion.    They  know  the  sUte  of  loditf 
afi<iirs  when  Lord  Ellenborongh  a^ 
sumed  his  office,  and  they  can  esti0>^ 
the  position  into  which  they  haveo^^^ 
been  brought  under  his  vigorous  ^ 
nagement.     They  agree  with  his*  •■ 
the  pacific  principles  which  be  Dii 
avowed,  and  look  forward  to  a  coov' 
nued  career  of  useful  services,  in  wbv^ 
the  resources  of  that  great  empire^ 
be  more  than  eyer  developed  tt^^^I  K 
control,  and  the  power  of  the  Bii*" 
name  perpetuated  by  a  wise,  so  np* 
right,  and  a  fearless  Administration' 
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CB  has  lately  sent  forth  her 
i  great  force^  to  traYel>  and  to 
■avelfl.  Delamartine,  Victor 
/Alexandre  Dumas,  aod  others* 
BD  forth  ia  the  high-ways  and 
i-seasy  observing,  portraying, 
gy  romancing.  The  last-men- 
if  these,  M.  Dumas,  a  drama- 
r  Ingenious  in  the  construction 
i,  and  ono  who  tells  a  story 
»ly»  has  travelled  quite  in  cha- 
Tbere  is  a  dramatic  air  thrown 
hit  proceedings,  things  hap- 
pat  as  if  they  had  been  re- 
,  and  he  blends  the  novelist 
rial  together  after  a  yery  bold 
ginal  fashion.  It  is  a  new 
of  writing  travels  that  he  has 
I,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the 
f  our  countrymen  or  country* 
who  start  from  home  with  the 
»a#  happen  what  may,  of  in- 
book.  He  does  not  depend 
ler  upon  the  incidents  of  the 
'  the  raptures  of  sight-seeing, 
CMld  fantasy  that  buildings  or 
may  be  kind  enough  to  sug- 
e  provides  himself  with  full 
lis  materials  before  he  starts, 
iiape  of  historical  anecdote  and 
e  story,  which  he  distributes 
>et  along.  A  better  plan  for 
dog  book  could  not  be  devised. 
lere  tourist,  it  must  be  con- 
however  frivolous  he  submits 
r  entertainment  to  become, 
etLWj  on  our  hands ;  that  rapid 


and  incessant  change  of  scene  which 
is  kindly  meant  to  enliven  our  spirits, 
becomes  itself  wearisome,  and  we  long 
for  some  resting-place,  even  though  it 
should  be  obtained  by  that  most  ille- 
gitimate method  of  closing  the  Tolume* 
On  the  other  hand,  a  teller  of  tales 
has  always  felt  the  want  of  some  en- 
during thread — though,  as  some  one 
says  in  a  like  emergency,  it  be  only 
packthread^^QSk  which  his  tales  may 
be  strung — something  to  fill  up  the 
pauses,  and  prevent  the  utter  solution 
of  continuity  between  tale  and  tale- 
something  that  gives  the  narrator  a  rea- 
sonable plea  for  going  on  again,  and 
makes  the  telling  another  story  an  in- 
dispensable duty  upon  his  part,  and  the 
listening  to  it  a  corresponding  obliga« 
tion  upon  ours ;  and  ever  since  the  time 
when  that  young  lady  of  iinpronounce- 
able  and  unrememberable  name  told 
the  One  Thousand  and  One  TaJes, 
telling  a  fragment  every  morning  to 
keep  her  head  upon  her  shoulders, 
there  has  been  devised  many  a  strange 
expedient  for  this  purpose.  Now,  M. 
Dumas  has  contrived,  by  uniting  the 
two  characters  of  tourist  and  novelist, 
to  make  them  act  as  reliefs  to  each 
other.  Whilst  he  shares  with  other 
travellers  the  daily  adventures  of  the 
road — the  journey,  the  sight,  and  the 
dinner — he  is  not  compelled  to  be 
always  moving ;  he  can  pause  when 
he  pleases,  and,  like  the  fableur  of 
olden  times,  sitting  down  in  the  mar- 
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ketplacci  in  tlic  public  square,  at  the 
corner  of  somo  column  or  itatue,  he 
narrates  his  history  or  his  romance. 
Theoj  the  story  told,  up  starts  the 
busy  and  provident  tourist;  lo!  the 
voiture  is  waiting  fur  him  at  the  hotel ; 
in  he  leap:*,  and  wo  with  hlm^  and  off 
we  rattle  through  other  scenes,  and  to 
other  cities.  He  has  a  track  i/<  space 
to  which  he  is  bound ;  we  recognize 
tho  necessity  that  be  should  proceed 
thereon  ;  but  ho  can  diverge  at  plea- 
sure through  all  timet  bear  us  oil'  into 
what  age  he  pleases,  make  us  utterly 
oblivious  of  the  present,  and  lap  us  in 
the  Elysium  of  a  good  story. 

With  a  book  written  palpably  for 
the  sole  and  most  amiable  purpose  of 
amusement,  and  succeeding  in  this 
purpose,  how  should  we  deal  ?  How 
but  receive  it  with  a  passive  acquies- 
cence equally  amiable,  content  solely 
to  be  amused,  and  giYing  all  severer 
criticism — to  him  who  to  his  other 
merits  may  add,  if  he  pleases,  that  of 
being  the  first  critic.  Most  especially 
letns  not  be  carping  and  qucstioningas 
to  the  how  far,  or  what  precisely,  we 
arc  to  set  down  for  true.  It  is  all 
true— it  is  all  fiction  ;  tho  artist  can- 
not choose  but  see  things  in  an  artis- 
tlcal  form ;  what  ought  not  tu  be  there 
drops  from  his  field  of  vision.  We 
are  not  poring  through  a  microscope, 
or  through  a  telescope,  to  discover 
now  truths  ;  wo  are  looking  at  the  old 
landscape  through  coloured  glasscii, 
blue,  or  black,  or  roseate,  as  the  oc- 
casion may  require.  And  here  let  us 
note  a  favourable  contrast  between 
our  dramatic  tourist,  bold  in  concep- 
tion, freo  in  execution,  and  those  com- 
patriots of  our  own,  auihors  and  autho- 
resses, who  write  travels  merely  be- 
cause they  are  artists  in  ink,  vet  with- 
out any  adequate  notion  of  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  such  an  artist 

When  a  writer  has  got  a  name, 
the  first  rational  use  to  make  of  the 
charming  possession  is  to  get  astride 
of  it,  as  a  witch  upon  her  broomstick, 
and  whisk  and  scamper  over  half  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Talk  of  bills 
of  exchange !— letters  of  credit !— we 
can  put  our  name  to  a  whole  book, 
and  it  will  pass— it  will  pass.  The 
idea  is  ^od— quite  worthy  of  our 
commercial  genius— and  to  us  its  ori- 
gin, we  believe,  is  due;  but  here,  as  in 
»o  maay  other  cases,  the  Frenchman 
^J^"^^  ^t  idea  its  full  develop- 
a«nt.     Keeping  steadily  id  Tiew  the 
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object  of  his  book,   which  ii 

amusement  ^secondly,  amuse 

thirdly,  amusement;    he   ada 

means  consistently  to  his  end. 

ho  want  a  dialogue  ? — he  writ 

a  story  ?  —  he  invents  one : 

scription  ?— 'he  takes  his    hii 

nature,   and   is   grateful — th< 

grateful,  because  be  knows  thi 

to  the  wise  is  sufiScient.     It 

description  only  which  the  rcii 

be  concerned  with ;  what  ha 

do  with  the  object?      That 

merely  traveller's  affair.     Noi 

English  tourists  have  always  a 

of  scruple  about  them  wbiel 

their  genius.  Not  satisfied  witi 

ing,  they  aspire  to  be  believi 

almost  angry  if  their  anecdot 

credited ;    content    themselve 

adding  graces,  giving  a  tum«tri 

and  decorating — cannot  build  i 

ture  boldly  from  the  bare  eariA 

necessity  of  finding  a  certain  it 

their  bricks,  which  must  be  pic 

by  the  roadside,  not  only  impc 

work  of  authorship,  bnt  nm 

greatly  to  their  personal  din 

throughout  the  whole  of  their  \ 

They  are  in  perpetual  chase  ol 

thing  for  the  book.     They 

Incident  with  as  much  glee  as  a 

man  his  first  bird  in  Septembar. 

are  out  on  pleasure,  bnt  mai 

they  have  their  task  too ;  it  It  m 

holiday,  only  half- holiday  witt 

The  prospect  or  the  picture  g 

pleasure  till  it  has  suggested 

propriate  expression   of  entb 

which,  once  safely  deposited 

noto-book,  tho  enthusiasm  its 

bo  quietly  indulged  In,  or  pe 

'  to  evaporate.     At  the  dinnei 

even  when  champagne  it  cifei 

if  a  jest  or  a  story  falls  flatj  tl 

with    an    Aristotelian  predai 

cause  of  its  failure,  and  how  a 

tional  touch,  or  a  more  am 

moment,  would  have  procured 

better  fate ;  they  stop  to  pick 

they  clean  It,  they  revolve  the  i 

and  the  page  to  which  it  shall  ] 

lustre.     Nav,  it  Is  noticeaU 

without  much  labour  from  the  pi 

many  a  dull  thing  in  convertal 

made  a  good  thing  in  print ;  tl 

ditions  of  success   are  so  di 

Now,  from  all  such  toils  an 

plexities  M.  Dumas  is  evidentl. 

free  as  the  wildest  Oxonian  w 

abroad  in  the  mere  wanton  prod 

of  spirits  and  of  pone.    Hk  1 
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made,  or  can  be  made^  when  he 
chooies:  fortune  favours  the  bold« 
and  incidenti  will  always  dispose 
themselres  dramatically  to  the  drama- 
tist. 

Our  traveller  opens  his  campaign  at 
Nice.     It  may  be  observed  that  M. 
Dumas  cannot  be  accused^  like  the 
present  minister  of  his  country*  of  any 
partialltj  to  the  English  ;  if  the  mor- 
tifying trnth  must  be  told*  he  has  no 
love  of  us  at  all ;  to  which  humour, 
so  long  as  he  delivers  himself  of  it 
with  any  wit  or  pleasantry*  he   is 
heartily  welcome.     Our  first  extract 
will  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  taste  of 
this  humour ;  but  we  quote  it  for  the 
ibsard  proof  it  affords  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  English  have  overflooded 
woe  portions  of  the  Continent : — 

"  As  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nice,  every 
triTeller  is  to  them  an  Englishman. 
Every  foreigner  they  see,  without  dis- 
tmction  of  complexion,  hair,  beard, 
dress,  age,  or  sex,  has,  in  their  imagi- 
lalion,  arrived  from  a  certain  myste- 
rious city  lost  in  the  midst  of  fogs, 
vbere  the  inhabitants  have  heard  of 
tie  ion  only  from  tradition,  where  the 
onnge  and  the  pine-apple  arc  unknown 
except  by  name,  where  there  is  no  ripe 
frnit  but  baked  apples,  and  which  is 
ffM  London. 

"  WWJst  I  was  at  the  York  Hotel,  a 
tsnriage  drawn  by  post  horses  drove 
<p;  and,  soon  after,  the  master  of  the 
Mel  entering  into  my  room,  I  asked 
M«  who  were  his  new  arrivals. 

***  Sotko  certi  JngUsi,^  ho  answered, 
'"M  wm  saprei  dire  se  sono  Francesi  o 
Ttdeschi,  Some  English,  but  I  cannot 
•V  whether  French  or  German.'  ** — 
Vd.  i.  p.  9. 

The  little  town  of  Monaco  is  his 

pat  ratting.place.    This  town,  which 

ii  DOW  onder  the  government  of  the 

£ing  of  Sardinia,  was  at  one  time  an 

iid^pendent   principality ;    and    M. 

Damas  gives  a  lively  sketch  of  the 

TioMitudes  which  the  little  state  has 

VMfergoue»  mimicking,  as  it  has,  the 

■OTementa  of  great  monarchies,  and 

being  capable  of  boasting  even  of  its 

nmlution  and  its  repubUc.     During 

the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  territory 

of  Monaco  gave  the  title  of  prince  to  a 

eertun  Honore  III.«  who  was  under 

the  protection  of  the  Grand  JMonargue. 

^  The  marriage  of  this  Prince  of  Mo- 
naco," says  onr  annalist, "  was  not  happy. 
One  fine  morning  his  spouse,  who  was 
tke  same  bcantifnl  and  gay  Duchess  de 
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Valentinois  so  well  known  in  the  scan- 
dalous chronicles  of  that  age,  found 
lierself  at  one  step  out  of  the  states  of 
her  lord  and  sovereign.  She  took  re- 
fuge at  Paris.  Desertion  was  not  alL 
The  prince  soon  learned  that  ho  was  as 
unfortunate  as  a  husband  can  be. 

"  At  that  epoch,  calamities  of  this 
description  were  only  laughed  at;  but 
the  Prince  of  Monaco  was,  as  the 
duchess  used  to  say,  a  strange  man,  and 
he  took  offence.  He  got  information 
from  time  to  time  of  the  successive  gal- 
lants whom  his  wife  thought  fit  to  ho- 
nour, and  he  hanged  them  in  eSigy,  one 
after  the  other,  in  the  front  court  of  his 
palace.  The  court  was  soon  full,  and 
the  executions  bordered  on  the  high 
road ;  nevertheless,  the  prince  relented 
not,  but  continued  always  to  hang.  The 
report  of  these  executions  reached  Ver- 
sailles; Louis  XIV.  was,  in  liis  turn, 
dis[>leased,  and  counselled  the  prince  to 
be  more  lenient  in  his  punishments.  He 
of  Monaco  answered  that,  being  a  sove- 
reign prince,  he  had  undoubtedly  the 
right  of  pit  and  gallows  on  liis  own  do- 
main, and  that  surely  he  might  hang  as 
many  men  of  straw  as  he  pleased. 

"  The  affair  bred  so  much  scandal, 
that  it  was  thought  prudent  to  send  the 
duchess  back  to  her  husband.  He  to 
make  her  punishment  the  more  com. 
plete,  had  resolved  that  she  should,  on 
her  return,  pass  before  this  row  of  exe. 
cuted  effigies.  But  the  dowager  Princess 
of  Monaco  prevailed  upon  her  son  to 
forego  this  ingenious  revenge,  and  a 
bonfire  was  made  of  all  the  scarecrows. 
'  It  was,'  said  Madame  do  Sevign^,  <  the 
torch  of  their  second  nuptials.*     •     • 

"  A  successor  of  this  prince,  Honore 
IV.,  was  reigning  tranquilly  in  his  little 
dominions  when  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out.  The  Monacites  watched  its 
successive  phases  with  a  peculiar  atten- 
tion, and  when  the  republic  was  finally 
proclaimed  at  Paris,  they  took  ad  van. 
tage  of  Honore's  absence,  who  was  gone 
from  home,  and  not  known  where,  armed 
themselves  with  whatever  came  to  hand 
marched  to  the  palace,  took  it  by  assault, 
and  commenced  plundering  the  celhirs, 
which  might  contain  from  twelve  to 
fift€»en  thousand  buttles  of  wine.  Two 
hours  after,  the  eight  thousand  subjects 
of  the  Prince  of  Monaco  were  drunk. 

"  Now,  at  this  first  trial,  they  found 
liberty  was  an  excellent  thing,  and  they 
resolved  to  constitute  themselves  forth, 
with  into  a  republic.  But  it  seemed 
that  Monaco  was  far  too  extensive  a 
territory  to  prochiim  itself,  afYer  the 
example  of  France,  a  republic  one  and 
indivisible ;   so  the  wise  men  of  the 
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country,  who  had  already  formed  them- 
selves into  a  national  assembly,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Monaco  should  rather 
follow  the  example  of  America,  and  give 
birth  to  a  federal  republic.     The  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  new  constitution 
wero    then   discussed  and   determined 
by  Monaco  and  Mantone,  who  united 
themselves  for  life  and  death.     There 
was  a  third  viltage  called  Rocco-  Bruno : 
it  was  decided  that  it  should  belong  half 
to  the  one  and  half  to  the  other.   Rocco- 
Bruno  murmured:   it  had  aspired  to 
independence,  and  a  place  in  the  fede- 
xmtion;  but  Monaco  and  Mantone  smiled 
at  so  arrogant  a  pretension.     Rocco- 
Brnno  was  not  the  strongest,  and  was 
reduced  to  silence :  from  that  moment, 
however,  Rocco- Bruno  was  marked  out 
to  the  two  national  conventions  as  a 
focus  of  sedition.      The  republic  was 
finally  proclaimed  under  the  title  of  the 
Republic  of  Monaco. 

**  The  ^lonacites  next  looked  abroad 
upon  the  world  for  allies.  There  were 
two  nations,  equally  enlightened  with 
themselves,  to  whom  they  could  extend 
the  hand  of  fellowship — ^the  ikmerican 
and  the  French.  Geographical  position 
decided  in  favour  of  the  hitter.  The 
republic  of  Monaco  sent  three  deputies 
to  the  National  Convention  of  France 
to  proffer  and  demand  alliance.  The 
National  Convention  was  in  a  moment 
of  perfect  good-humour:  it  received  the 
deputies  most  politely,  and  invited  them 
to  call  the  next  morning  for  the  treaty 
they  desired. 

"  The  treaty  was  prepared  that  very 
day.  It  was  not,  indeed,  a  very  lengthy 
document :  it  consisted  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing articles : — 

«*  Art.  1.  There  shall  be  peace  and 
alliance  between  the  French  Republic 
and  the  Republic  of  Monaco. 

«*  •  Art.  2.  The  French  Republic  is  de- 
Ughted  with  having  made  the  acquidn- 
tance  of  the  Republic  of  Monaco.* 

'*  This  treaty  was  placed  next  morning 
in  the  hands  of  the  ambassadors,  who 
departed  highly  gratified.  Three  months 
afterwards  the  French  Republic  had 
thrown  its  lion's  paw  on  its  dear  ac- 
quaintance, the  Republic  of  Monaco."^ 
1M4. 


From  MoDaco  our  trareller  proceeds 
to  Geneva ;  from  Geneva,  bj  water^ 
to  Livomoy  (^Angiice,  Leghorn.)  Now 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  seen  at 
Livomo.  There  is,  in  the  place  del' 
la  Damesa,  a  solitary  statue  of  Fer- 
dinand 1. 9  some  time  cardinal,  and 
afterwards  Grand- Duke  of  Florence. 
M.  Dumas  bethinks  bim  to  tell  us  the 
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principal  incident  in  the  lif« 
Ferdinand!  but  then  this  i^ 
connected  with  the  history  of 
Capelloy  so  that  be  must  co« 
with  her  adventures.  The  d 
Bianca  Capello  figures  just  i 
the  title-page  of  one  of  Mesi 
biirn*8  and  Bentley's  last  and 
Those  who  have  read  the  noi 
those  who,  like  ourselves^  hm 
only  the  title,  may  be  equally 
to  hear  the  story  of  this  hi^h- 
dame  told  in  the  terse*  rapid 
—brief,  but  full  of  deUil — of 
We  cannot  give  the  wlioie  of] 
words  of  M.  Dumas;  the 
would  be  too  long ;  we  must| 
a  porUon  of  the  ground  in  tbe 
manner  possible. 

'*  It  was  towards  the  end  of  t 
of  Cosmo  the  Great,  about  i 
mencement  of  the  year  1503 
young  man  named  Pictro  Boni 
the  issue  of  a  fkmily  respectable 
poor,  left  Florence  to  seek  hii 
in  Venice.  An  uncle  who  1 
same  name  as  himself,  and  i 
Uvetl  in  the  latter  city  for  twen 
recommended  him  to  the  ban: 
Salviati,  of  which  he  hunself  wi 
the  managers.  The  youth  was 
in  the  capacity  of  clerk. 

"Opposite  the  bank  of  the 

lived  a  rich  Venetian  nobleman 

the  house  of  the  Capelli.     He 

son  and  one  daughter,  but  nc 

wife  then  living,  who,  in  cons 

was  stepmother  to  his  childrei 

the  son,  our  narrative  is  not  co 

the   daughter,  Bianca   Capellc 

charming  girl  of  the  age  of  i 

sixteen,  of  a  pale  complexion, 

the  blood,  at  every  emotion,  w 

pear,  and  pass  like  a  roseate  d 

hair,    of  that  rich  flaxen   wl 

phael  has  made  so  beautiful; 

dark  and  full  of  lustre,  her  figi 

and  flexile,  but  of  that  flezibifi 

denotes  no  weakness,  but  fore 

racter;  prompt,  as  another  J 

love,  and  waiting  only  till  aom 

should  cross  her  path,  to  say 

maid  of  Verona — '  I  will  be  to  t 

the  tomb !' 

'*  She  saw  Pietro  Bonaven 
window  of  his  chamber  looked 
hers ;  they  exchanged  glanc< 
promises  of  love.  Arrived  at  t 
the  distance  from  each  other  ' 
sole  obstacle  :  this  obstacle  Bi 
the  first  to  overcome. 

«  Each  night,  when  all  liad  ] 
rest  in  the  house  of  the  Salvi 
the  nurse  who  had  reared  Bii 
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betaken  herself  to  the  next  chamber, 
aiid  the  young  g^rl,  standiug  listening 
against  the  partition,  had  assured  herself 
that  this  last   Argus   was  asleep,  she 
threw  oYer  her  shoulders  a  dark  cloak 
to  be  the  less  Tisible  in  the  night,  de- 
scended on  tipt<>e,  and  light  as  a  shadow, 
the  marble  stairs  of  the  paternal  palace, 
imbarred    the    gate,    and   crossed  the 
street.     On  the  threshold  of  the  oppo- 
nte  door,  her  lover   was   standing  to 
receive  her  ;  and  the  two  together,  with 
stifled  breath  and  silent  caresses,  as- 
cended the  stairs  that  led  to  the  little 
chamber  of  Pietro.     Before  the  break 
of  dav,  Bianca  retired  in  the  same  man- 
aer  to  her  own  room,  where  her  nurse 
found  her  in  the  morning,  in  a  sleep  as 
profound  at  least  as  the  sleep  of  inno- 
cence. 

''One  night  whilst  our  Jaliet  was 
vith  her  Romeo,  a  baker's  boy,  who  had 
just  been  to  light  his  oren  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, saw  a  gate  half  open,  and 
thooght  he  did  good  service  by  closing 
it  Ten  minutes  afterwards,  Bianca 
descended,  and  saw  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  re-enter  her  father's  house. 

**  Bianca  was  one  of  those  energetic 
>inrits  whose  resolutions  are  taken  at 
once,  and  for  ever.  She  saw  that  her 
whole  future  destiny  was  changed  by 
this  one  accident,  and  she  accepted  vdth- 
Ottt  hesitation  the  new  life  which  this 
tcddent  had  imposed  on  her.  She  re- 
iscended  to  her  lover,  related  what  had 
happened,  demanded  of  him  if  he  was 
i«ady  to  sacrifice  all  for  her  as  she  was 
for  him,  and  proposed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  two  hours  of  the  night  which 
itiU  remained  to  them,  to  quit  Venice 
tad  conceal  themselves  from  the  pursuit 
of  her  parents.  Pietro  was  true — he 
adopted  immediately  the  proposal;  they 
ite|^>ed  into  a  gondohi,  and  fled  towards 
Florence. 

"  Arrived  at  Florence,  they  took  re- 
fnge  with  the  father  of  Pietro — Bona- 
Tenturi  the  elder,  who  with  hb  wife  had 
aimall  lodging  in  the  second  floor  in 
the  place  of  St  Mark.  Strange  !  it  is 
vith  poor  parents  that  the  children  are 
10  especially  welcome.  They  received 
their  son  and  their  new  daughter  with 
open  arms.  Their  servant  was  dismissed, 
both  for  economy  and  the  better  pre- 
fer ration  of  their  secret.  The  good 
Bother  charged  herself  with  the  care  of 
the  Kttle  household.  Bianca,  whose 
vfaite  hands  had  been  taught  no  such 
asefnl  duties,  set  about  working  the 
-most  charming  embroidery.  The  fa- 
ther, who  ean^  his  living  as  a  copyist 
for  pnbUc  offices,  gave  out  that  ho  had 
ntai:ii'd    a  drrk,    and    took    home  a 


double  portion  of  papers.  All  were 
employed,  and  the  little  family  contriv- 
ed to  live. 

''  Meanwhile,  it  will  bo  easily  imagin- 
ed how  great  a  commotion  the  flight  of 
Bianca  occasioned  in  the  palace  of  the 
noble  Capello.  During  tho  whole  of 
the  fir^t  day  they  made  no  pursuit,  for 
they  still,  though  with  much  anxiety, 
expected  her  return.  The  day  passed, 
however,  without  any  news  of  the  fugi- 
tive ;  the  flight,  on  the  same  morning, 
of  Pietro  Bonaventuri  was  next  report- 
ed; a  thousand  little  incidents  which 
attracted  no  notice  at  the  time  were  now 
brought  back  to  recollection;  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  was  the  clear  con- 
viction that  they  had  fled  together.  The 
ioHuoncc  of  the  Capelli  was  such  that 
the  case  was  brought  immediately  be- 
fore the  Council  of  Ten ;  and  Piotro 
Bonaventuri  was  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  Republic.  The  sentence  of  this 
tribunal  was  made  known  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Florence ;  and  this  government 
authorized  the  Capelli,  or  the  officers  of 
the  Venetian  Republic,  to  make  all  ne- 
cessary search,  not  only  in  Florence, 
but  throughout  all  Tuscany.  Tho 
search,  however,  was  unavailing.  Each 
ono  of  the  parties  felt  too  great  an  in- 
terest in  keeping  their  secret,  and  Bian- 
ca herself  never  stirred  from  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  Three  months  passed  in  this  melan- 
choly concealment,  yet  she  who  had 
been  habituated  from  infancy  to  all 
the  indulgences  of  wealth,  never  once 
breathed  a  word  of  complaint.  Her 
only  recreation  was  to  look  down  into 
the  street  through  the  sloping  blind. 
Now,  amongst  those  who  frequently 
passed  across  the  Place  of  St  Mark 
was  the  young  grand-duke,  who  went 
every  other  day  to  see  his  father  at  his 
castle  of  Petraja.  Francesco  was  young, 
gallant,  and  handsome ;  but  it  was  not 
his  youth  or  beauty  that  preoccupied 
the  thoughts  of  Bianca,  it  was  the  idea 
that  this  prince,  as  powerful  as  ho 
seemed  graciou£,  might,  by  one  word, 
raise  the  ban  from  PictroBonaveuturi,  and 
restore  both  him  and  herself  to  freedom. 
It  was  this  idea  which  kindled  a  doublo 
lustre  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Vene- 
tian, as  she  punctually  at  the  hour  of 
his  passing,  ran  to  tho  window,  and  slo- 
ped the  jalousie.  Ono  day,  the  prince 
happening  to  look  up  as  he  passed,  met 
the  enkindled  glance  of  his  fair  observer. 
Bianca  hastily  retired." 

What  immediately  follows  need  pot 
be  told  at  any  length.  Francesco  waa 
enamoured :  he  obtained  an  interview. 
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country,  wlio  liad  already  formed  them- 
selves into  a  national  assembly,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Monaco  should  rather 
follow  the  example  of  America,  and  give 
birth  to  a  federal  republic.  The  fun- 
damenUl  laws  of  the  new  constitution 
wero  then  discussed  and  determined 
by  Monaco  and  Mantone,  who  united 
themselves  for  life  and  death.  There 
was  a  third  villajje  called  Rocco- Bruno: 
it  was  decided  that  it  should  belonj;  half 
to  the  one  and  half  to  the  other.  Rocco- 
Bruno  murmured:  it  had  aspired  to 
independence,  and  a  place  in  the  fede- 
ration; but  Monaco  and  Mantone  smiled 
at  so  arrogant  a  pretension.  Rocco- 
Bruno  was  not  the  strongest,  and  was 
reduced  to  silence :  from  that  moment, 
however,  Rocco-Bruno  was  marked  out 
to  the  two  national  conventions  as  a 
focus  of  sedition.  The  republic  was 
finally  proclaimed  under  the  title  of  the 
Republic  of  Monaco. 

*•  The  Monacitcs  next  looked  abroad 
upon  the  world  for  allies.  There  were 
two  nations,  equally  enlightened  with 
themselves,  to  whom  they  could  extend 
the  hand  of  fellowship — the  American 
and  the  French.  Geographical  position 
decided  in  favour  of  the  hitter.  The 
republic  of  Monaco  sent  three  deputies 
to  the  National  Convention  of  France 
to  proffer  and  demand  alliance.  The 
National  Convention  was  in  a  moment 
of  perfect  good-humour:  it  received  the 
deputies  most  politely,  and  invited  them 
to  call  the  next  morning  for  the  treaty 
they  desired. 

"  The  treaty  was  prepared  that  very 
day.  It  was  not,  indeed,  a  very  lengthy 
document :  it  consisted  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing articles : — 

***  Art.  1.  There  shall  be  peace  and 
alliance  between  the  French  Republic 
and  the  RepubUc  of  Monaco. 

**  •  Art.  2.  The  French  Republic  is  de- 
lighted with  having  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  Republic  of  Monaco.* 

'*  This  treaty  was  placed  next  morning 
in  the  hands  of  the  ambassadors,  who 
departed  highly  gratified.  Three  months 
atlerwards  the  French  Republic  had 
thrown  its  Uon*s  paw  on  its  dear  ac- 
quaintance, the  Republic  of  Monaco."— 
P.  14. 

From  Monaco  our  traveller  proceedi 
to  GencTa ;  from  Geneva,  b/  water^ 
to  Lif omo,  (^Angiice,  Leghorn.)  Now 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  seen  at 
LiTomo.  There  is,  in  the  place  del' 
la  Damesot  a  solitary  statue  of  Fer- 
dinand I.,  some  time  cardinal,  and 
afterwards  Grand- Duke  of  Florence. 
M.  Dumas  bethinks  bun  to  tcU  us  tbo 
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principal  incident  in  the  life  of  this 
Ferdinand ;  but  then  this  again  ii 
connected  with  the  history  of  Bianu 
Capelloy  80  that  be  must  commeiioe 
with  her  adventures.  Tlie  name  of 
Bianea  Capello  figures  just  now  on 
the  title-pa^e  of  one  of  Messrs  Cul- 
hurn*s  and  Bcntley*s  Inst  and  nere*L 
Those  who  hare  read  the  novel,  ud 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  kcq 
only  the  title,  may  be  equally  willing 
to  hear  the  story  of  this  high-ipirited 
dame  told  in  the  terse,  rapid  niinKr 
— brief,  but  full  of  detail— of  Dooui. 
We  cannot  give  the  whole  of  it  ia  tU 
words  of  M.  Dumaa;  the  extract 
would  be  too  long ;  we  must  get  ofcr 
a  portion  of  the  ground  la  the  shorteit 
manner  possible. 

**  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  reiga 
of  Cosmo  the  Great,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vear  1563,  that  a 
young  man  named  Pietro  Bonaventuri, 
the  issue  of  a  family  respectable,  though 
poor,  left  Florence  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  Venice.  An  uncle  who  bore  the 
same  name  as  himself,  and  who  hid 
lived  in  the  latter  city  for  twenty  vesH, 
recommended  him  to  the  bank  of  the 
SaWiati,  of  which  he  himself  was  one  of 
the  managers.  The  youth  was  recnred 
in  the  capacity  of  clerk. 

"  Opposite  the  bank  of  the  Salriiti 
lived  a  rich  Venetian  nobleman,  bead  of 
the  house  of  the  Capelli.  He  had  one 
son  and  one  daughter,  but  not  by  ha 
wife  then  living,  who,  in  consequence, 
was  stepmother  to  his  children,  l^lth 
the  son,  our  narrative  is  not  concerned; 
the  daughter,  Bianea  Capello,  was  a 
charming  girl  of  the  age  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  of  a  pale  complexion,  on  which 
the  blood,  at  every  emotion,  would  ap* 
pear,  and  pass  like  a  roseate  dood;  her 
hair,  of  that  rich  flaxen  which  Ba- 
phael  has  made  so  beautiful;  her  eyei 
dark  and  full  of  Instre,  her  figure  tSght 
and  flexile,  but  of  that  flexibility  which 
denotes  no  weakness,  but  force  of  cha- 
racter; prompt,  as  another  Juliet,  to 
love,  and  waiting  only  till  some  R<Nnct 
should  cross  her  path,  to  say,  like  the 
maid  of  Verona — *  I  will  be  to  thee  or  to 
the  tomb  !* 

"  She  saw  Pietro  BonaTenturi :  thi 
window  of  his  chamber  looked  oat  npoo 
hers ;  they  exchanged  glances,  agaa, 
promises  of  love.  Arrived  at  this  point, 
the  distance  from  each  other  was  their 
sole  obstacle  :  this  obstacle  Bianea  wai 
the  first  to  overcome. 

"  Each  night,  when  all  had  retired  te 
rest  in  the  house  of  the  Salvialiy  whtB 
the  nurse  who  had  reared^Bianci^  bad 
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1  herself  to  the  next  chamber, 
a  young  g^rl,  standiug  Ustening 

the  partition,  had  assured  herself 
lis  last  Argus  was  asleep,  she 
>Ter  her  shoulders  a  dark  cloak 
tie  less  visible  in  the  night,  de- 
i  on  tiptoe,  and  light  as  a  shadow, 
rble  stairs  of  the  paternal  palace, 
)d  the  gate,  and  crossed  the 
On  the  threshold  of  the  oppo- 
or,  her  lover  was  standing  to 

her  ;  and  the  two  together,  with 
breath  and   silent   caresses,   as- 

the  stairs  that  led  to  the  little 
!r  of  Pietro.     Before  the  break 

Bianca  retired  in  the  same  man- 
her  own  room,  where  her  nurse 
ler  in  the  morning,  in  a  sleep  as 
id  at  least  as  the  sleep  of  inno- 

>e  night  whilst  our  Jaliet  was 
ir  Romeo,  a  baker's  boy,  who  had 
»n  to  light  his  oven  in  the  neigh- 
ed, saw  a  gate  half  open,  and 
t  he  did  good  service  by  closing 
en  minutes  afterwards,  Bianca 
led,  and  saw  that  it  was  impossi> 
re-enter  her  father's  house. 
inca  was  one  of  those  energetic 
whose  resolutions  are  taken  at 
nd  for  ever.  She  saw  that  her 
future  destiny  was  changed  by 
e  accident,  and  she  accepted  with- 
aitation  the  new  life  which  this 
t  had  imposed  on  her.  She  re- 
3d  to  her  lover,  related  what  had 
ed,  demanded  of  him  if  he  was 
.0  sacrifice  all  for  her  as  she  was 
I,  and  proposed  to  take  advantage 

two  hours  of  the  night  which 
mained  to  them,  to  quit  Venice 
iceal  themselves  from  the  pursuit 

parents.  Pietro  was  true — he 
I  immediately  the  proposal ;  they 
1  into  a  gondola,  and  fled  towards 
ce. 

rived  at  Florence,  they  took  re- 
iththe  father  of  Pietro — Bona- 
.  the  elder,  who  with  hb  wife  had 

lodging  in  the  second  floor  in 
ce  of  St  Mark.  Strange !  it  is 
K>r  parents  that  the  children  are 
cially  welcome.  They  received 
m  and  their  new  daughter  with 
ms.  Their  servant  was  dismissed, 
ft  economy  and  the  better  pre- 
on  of  their  secret.  The  good 
'  'charged  herself  with  the  care  of 
tie  household.  Bianca,  whose 
hands  had  been  taught  no  such 
duties,  set  about  working  the 
iharming  embroidery.  The  fa- 
'ho  earned  his  living  as  a  copyist 
>lio  offices*  gave  out  that  he  had 
d~  a  clerk,    and    took    home  a 
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double  portion  of  papers.  All  were 
employed,  and  the  little  family  contriv- 
ed to  live. 

*'  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  easily  imagin« 
ed  how  great  a  commotion  the  flight  of 
Bianca  occasioned  in  the  palace  of  the 
noble  Capello.  During  the  whole  of 
the  first  day  they  made  no  pursuit,  for 
they  still,  though  with  much  anxiety, 
expected  her  return.  The  day  passed, 
however,  without  any  news  of  the  fugi- 
tive ;  the  flight,  on  tlie  same  morning, 
of  Pietro  Bonaventuri  was  next  report- 
ed; a  thousand  little  incidents  which 
attracted  no  notice  at  the  time  were  now 
brought  back  to  recollection;  and  the 
result  of  the  whole  was  the  clear  con- 
viction that  they  had  fled  together.  The 
influence  of  the  Capelli  was  such  that 
the  case  was  brought  immediately  be- 
fore the  Council  of  Ten ;  and  Piotro 
Bonaventuri  was  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  Repnblic.  The  sentence  of  this 
tribunal  was  made  known  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Florence ;  and  this  government 
authorized  the  Capelli,  or  the  officers  of 
the  Venetian  Republic,  to  make  aU  ne- 
cessary search,  not  only  in  Florence, 
but  throughout  all  luscany.  The 
search,  however,  was  unavailing.  Each 
one  of  the  parties  felt  too  great  an  in- 
terest in  keeping  their  secret,  and  Bian- 
ca herself  never  stirred  from  the  apart- 
ment. 

''  Three  months  passed  in  this  melan- 
choly concealment,  yet  she  who  had 
been  habituated  from  infancy  to  all 
the  indulgences  of  wealth,  never  once 
breathed  a  word  of  complaint.  Her 
only  recreation  was  to  look  down  into 
the  street  through  the  sloping  bUnd. 
Now,  amongst  those  who  frequently 
passed  across  the  Place  of  St  Mark 
was  the  young  grand-duke,  who  went 
every  other  day  to  see  his  father  at  his 
castle  of  Petraja.  Francesco  was  young, 
gallant,  and  handsome ;  but  it  was  not 
his  youth  or  beauty  that  preoocnpied 
the  thoughts  of  Bianca,  it  was  the  idea 
that  this  prince,  as  powerful  as  he 
seemed  graciou£,  might,  by  one  word, 
raise  the  ban  from  PietroBonaveuturi,  and 
restore  both  him  and  herself  to  freedom. 
It  was  this  idea  which  kindled  a  double 
lustre  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Vene- 
tian, as  she  punctually  at  the  hour  of 
his  passing,  ran  to  the  window,  and  slo- 
ped the  jalousie.  One  day,  the  prince 
happening  to  look  up  as  he  passed,  met 
the  enkindled  glance  of  his  fair  observer. 
Bianca  hastily  retired." 

What  immediately  follows  need  pot 
be  told  at  any  length.  Francesco  was 
enamoured ;  he  obtained  an  interview. 
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Bianca  released  and  enriched  her 
lover,  but  became  the  mistress  of  the 
yoang  duke.  Pietro  was  quite  con- 
tent with  this  arrangement;  he  had 
himself  given  the  first  example  of  in- 
constancy. He  entered  upon  a  ca- 
reer of  riotous  pleasure,  which  ended 
in  a  violent  death. 

Francesco,  in  obedience  to  his  fa- 
ther, married  a  princess  of  the  house 
of  Austria ;  but  Hianca  still  retained 
her  influence.  His  wife,  who  had 
been  much  afflicted  by  this  preference 
of  her  rival,  died,  and  the  repentant 
widower  swore  never  again  to  see 


not  at  all  deceived  as  to  the  true  cause 
of  this  fraternal  visit.     She  knew  that, 
in  the  Cardinal,  she  had  a  spy  upon  her 
at  every  moment.     The  spy,  however, 
could  detect  nothing  that  savoured  of 
imposture.     If  her  condition  was  feign- 
ed, the  comedy  was  admirably  played. 
The  Cardinal  began  to  think  that  bu 
Buspicions  were  unjust.     NerertheleM^ 
if  there  were  craft,  the  game  he  deter- 
mined should  be  played  out  with  equd 
skill  upon  his  side. 

"  The  eventful  day  arrived.  The 
Cardinal  could  not  remain  in  the  cluun- 
ber  of  Bianca,  but  he  stationed  himself 
in  an  antechamber,  through  which  crerj 
one  who  visited  her  must  necessirily 


Bianca.     He  kept  tho  oath  for  four     „^^  „„„   .„ 

months  ;  but  she  placed  herself  as  if  pass.  There  he  began  to  say  his  bre- 
by  accident  in  his 'path,  and  all  her  viary,  walking  solemnly  to  and  fro 
old  power  was  revived.  Francesco, 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  became  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Bian- 
ca Capcllo,  his  wife  and  duchess.  And 
now  we  arrive  at  that  part  of  the  story 


After  praying  and  promenading  thus  for 
about  an  hour,  a  message  ^-as  brought 
to  him  from  the  invalid,  requesting  him 
to  go  into  another  room,  as  Ws  trew 
disturbed  her.     '  Let  her  attend  to  her 


hich    Ferdinand,  the  brother  of     aiTairs,  and  I  to  mine,  was  the odyan- 
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Francesco,  and  whose  statue  at  Livor- 

no  led  to  this  history,  enters  on  the 

scene. 

'    "  About  three  years  after  their  nup- 
tials, the  young  Archduke,  tho  issue  of 
Francesco's    previous   marriage,    died, 
leaving  tho  ducal  throne   of   Tuscany 
without  direct  heir ;  failing  which  the 
Cardinal     Ferdinand     would     become 
Grand-duke  at  tho  death  of  his  brother. 
Now  Bianca  had  given   to   Francesco 
one  son ;  but,  besides  that  ho  was  born 
before  their  marriage,  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  succeeding,  the  rumour  had 
been  spread  that  he  was  supposititious. 
The  dukedom,  therefore,  would  descend 
to  tho  Cardinal  if  the    Orand-duchess 
should  have  no  other  child ;  and  Fran- 


swer  he  gave,  and  the  Cardinal  recom- 
menced his  walk  and  his  prayer. 

"  Soon  after  this  tho  confessor  of  the 
Grand-duchess  entered— a  Capuchin,in 
a  long  robe.  The  Cardinal  went  up  to 
him,  and  embraced  him  in  his  arms,  re- 
commending his  sister  most  affectioo- 
ately  to  his  pious  care.  While  embracing 
the  good  monk,  the  Cardinal  felt,  or 
thought  he  felt,  something  strange  m 
his  long  sleeve.  He  groped  under  the 
Capuchin's  robe,  and  drew  out— tnw 
boy. 

*' '  My  dear  brother,'  said  the  Car- 
ilinal,  '  I  am  now  more  tranquil.  I M* 
sure,  at  least,  tliat  my  dear  sister-in-hv 
will  not  die  this  time'  in  childbirth.' 

"  The  monk  saw  that  all  that  ijf- 
maiued  was  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the 


cesco  himself  had  begun  to  despair  of     scandal ;   and  he   asked  the    Cardiw 

aV:-    1 : _-.! "r»: ' j        i.  ,i.'     .     .^    l  ^    .i i  i  .i^        TU«  Paf- 


this  happiness,  when  Bianca  announced 
to  him  a  second  pregnancy. 

"  This  time  the  Cardinal  resolved  to 
watch  himself  tho  proceedings  of  his 
dear  sister-in-law,  lest  he  should  be  the 
dupe  of  somo  now  manoeuvre.  He  be- 
gan, therefore,  to  cultivate  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  the  friendship  of  his  bro- 
ther, declaring,  that  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Grand-duchess  proved  to  him 
how  false  had  been  the  rumours  spread 
touching  her  fovrnQv  accouchement.  Fran- 
cesco,  happy  to  find  his  brother  in  this 
disposition,  returned  his  advances  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  Tho  Cardinal 
availed  himself  of  this  friendly  feelinff 
to  come  and  install  himself  in  the  Palace 
Pitti. 

"  The  arrival  of  tho  Cardinal  was  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  Bianca,  who  was 


himself  what  he  should  do.  The  Car- 
dinal told  him  to  enter  into  thechwsWf 
of  the  Duchess,  whisper  to  her  what bsj 
happened,  and,  as  she  acted,  so  wou» 
he  act.  Silence  should  purchase  sUence ; 
clamour,  clamour. 

"  Bianca  saw  that  she  must  renomcc 
at  present  her  design  to  give  a  succoW 
to  the  ducal  crown  ;  she  submitted  to  s 
miscarriage.    The  Cardinal,  on  lus  fl^ 
kept  his  word,  and  the  unsuccessful  i^' 
tempt  was  never  betrayed. 

"  A  few  months  passed  on ;  there  «tf 
an  uninterrupted  harmony  between  the 
brothers,  and  Francesco  invited  tb 
Cardinal,  who  was  fond  of  field-sporU 
to  pass  some  time  with  him  at  a  coimtr; 
l)alace,  famous  fur  its  preserves  «) 
game. 

**  On  the  very   day   of  his  arriva 
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who  knew  that  tho  Cardinal 
Ual  to  a  certain  description  of 
thought  her  to  prepare  one  for 
-self.  This  flatterinj<^  attention 
part  of  his  sistor-in-luw  >va.s 
o  him  by  Francesco,  who  men- 
;  as  a  new  proof  of  the  Duchesses 
;y ;  but,  as  he  had  no  great  con- 
in  his  reconciliation  with  Bianca, 
n  intimation  which  caused  him 
iltle  disquietude.  Fortunately, 
diual  possessed  an  opal,  given  to 
Pope  Sixtus  v.,  which  had  the 
f  of  growing  dim  the  moment  it 
hod  any  poisonous  substance. 
lot  fail  to  make  trial  of  it  on  the 
spared  by  Bianca.  The  opal 
n  and  tarnished.  The  Cardinal 
Lh  an  assumed  air  of  careless- 
ly on  consideration,  he  would 
to-Uay  of  the  tart.  The  Duke 
him;  but  not  being  able  to  pre- 
iVell,*  said  he,  'since  Ferdinand 
eat  of  his  favourite  dish,  it  shall 
iiud  that  a  Gnind- duchess  had 
"Oiifectioner  for  nothing — I  will 
.'  And  he  helped  himself  to  a 
the  tart. 

aca  was  in  the  act  of  bending 
to  prevent  him — but  suddenly 
Her  position  was  horrible.  She 
her  avow  hor  crime,  or  suffer 
band  to   poison   himself.     8iic 
uck  retrospective  glance  along 
life ;  she  saw  that  she  had  ex- 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
lined  to   all    its  glories ;    her 
was   rapid  —  as   rapid  as  on 
r  when  she  had  fled  from  Ve- 
h  Pietro.     She  also  cut  off  a 
»m  the  tart,  and  extending  her 
her  husband,  she  smiled,  and, 
-  other  hand,  eat  of  the  poisone(l 

the  morrow,  Francesco  and 
vere  dead.  A  physician  opened 
ties  by  order  of  Ferdinand,  and 

that  they  had  fallen  victims  to 
lant  fever.  Three  days  after, 
linal  threw  down  his  red  hat, 
ended    the    ducal    throne.''*^ 

yreito  I  Mr  Dumas  is  travel- 
w«ll  as  annalist.  He  must 
•  Middle  Ages  to  themselves ; 
ent  moment  has  its  exigences ; 
look  to  himself  and  his  bag- 
H«  bad  great  difficulty  in  do« 
on  his  landing  at  the  Port  of 
;  and  now,  on  his  depart ure« 
Mt  with  veiturinu  Let  us  rc- 
nne  of  these  miseries  of  tra- 
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vel,  which  may  at  least  claim  a  wide 
sympathy^  for  most  of  ns  are  familiar 
with  them.  It  is  not  necessary  evea 
to  leave  our  own  island  to  find  how 
great  an  embarrassment  too  much  help 
may  prove,  but  we  certainly  have 
nothing  in  our  own  experience  quite 
equal  to  the  lively  picture  of  M. 
Dumas :«. 

"  I  have  visited  many  ports — I  have 
traversed  many  towns — I  have  contend- 
ed with  the  porters  of  Avignon — with 
ihii  f'lcchini  of  Malta,  and  with  the  inn- 
keepers of  Messiiio,  but  I  never  entered 
so  vilUinous  a  place  as  Livorno. 

"  In  every  other  country  of  the  world 
there  is  some  possibility  of  defending 
your  baggage,  of  bargaining  for  its 
transport  to  the  hotel ;  and  if  no  treaty 
can  be  made,  there  is  at  least  liberty 
given  to  load  your  own  shoulders  with 
it,  and  be  your  own  porter.  Nothing  of 
tiiis  kind  at  Livorno.  The  vessel  which 
brings  you  has  not  yet  touched  the 
shore  when  it  is  boarded;  commistion^ 
ft" /n'j^  absolutely  rainuponyou,  you  know 
not  whence;  they  spring  upon  the  jetty, 
throw  themselves  on  the  nearest  vessel, 
and  glide  down  upon  you  from  the  rig- 
ging. Seeing  that  your  little  craft  is 
in  danger  of  being  capsized  by  their 
numbers,  you  think  of  self-preservation, 
and  grasping  hold  of  some  green  and 
slimy  steps,  you  cling  there,  like  Crusoe 
to  his  rock ;  then,  after  many  efforts, 
having  lost  your  hat,  and  scarified  your 
knees,  and  torn  your  nails,  you  at  length 
stand  on  the  pier.  80  much  for  your- 
self. As  to  your  baggage,  it  has  been 
already  divided  into  as  many  lots  as 
there  arc  articles;  you  havo  a  porter 
for  your  portmanteau,  a  porter  for  your 
dressing-case,  a  porter  for  your  hat- 
box,  a  porter  for  your  umbrella,  a  por- 
ter for  your  cane.  If  there  are  two  of 
you,  that  makes  ten  porters;  if  three^ 
fifteen;  as  we  were  four,  we  had  twen- 
ty. A  twenty-first  wished  to  take  Mi- 
lord (the  dog,)  but  Milord,  who  permits 
no  Uberties,  took  him  by  the  calf,  and 
we  had  to  pinch  his  tail  till  he  consented 
to  unlock  his  teeth.  The  porter  followed 
us,  crying  that  tho  dog  had  Ismed  him, 
and  that  he  would  compel  us  to  make 
compensation.  The  people  rose  in  tu- 
mult; and  we  arrived  at  the  Ptimon 
Sui£$e  with  twenty  porters  before  us, 
and  a  rabble  of  two  hundred  belund. 

"  It  cost  us  forty  francs  for  our  port- 
manteaus, umbrellas,  and  canes,  and  tea 
francs  for  the  bitten  leg.*  In  all,  fifty 
francs  for  about  fifty  steps." — P.  69. 


a  was  not  the  only  case  of  compensation  made  out  against  this  travelling 
m.    ^  Biilord,"  says  our  tourist,  '<  in  his  qnality  of  bulldog,  was  so  great 
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Thb  was  on  bis  Uoding  it  LlTorno : 
on  hU  departure  he  givei  ns  an  ao- 
connt,  equally  graphio^  of  the  vet* 
turini  ;— 

**  A  diligence  is  a  creature  that  leaves 
at  a  fixed  hour,  and  its  passengers  ran 
to  it;  a  vettoriDO  leaves  at  sJU  hours^ 
and  runs  after  its  passengers.  Hardly 
have  you  set  your  foot  out  of  the  boat 
that  brings  you  from  the  steam-vessel 
to  the  shore^  than  you  are  assailed^ 
stifled,  dragged,  deafened  by  twenty 
drivers,  who  look  on  you  as  their  mer- 
chandise, and  treat  you  accordingly,  and 
would  end  by  carrjring  you  off  bodily,  if 
they  could  agree  among  them  who  should 
havo  the  booty.  Families  have  been 
separated  at  the  port  of  Livomo,  to  find 
each  other  how  they  could  in  the  streets 
of  Florence.  In  vain  you  jump  into  a 
fiacre,  they  leap  up  before,  above,  be- 
hind ;  and  at  the  gate  of  the  hotel,  there 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  the  same  group 
of  villains,  who  are  only  the  more  cla- 
morous for  having  been  kept  wMting. 
Beduced  to  extremities,  you  declare  that 
you  have  come  to  Livomo  upon  com- 
mercial business,  and  that  you  intend 
staying  eight  days  at  least,  and  you  ask 
of  the  ffarfon,  loud  enough  for  all  to 
bear,  if  there  is  an  apartment  at  liberty 
for  the  next  week.  At  this  thoy  will 
sometimes  abandon  the  prey,  which  they 
reckon  upon  seizing  at  some  future  time ; 
they  run  back  with  all  haste  to  the  port 
to  catch  some  other  traveller^  and  you 
are  free. 

''  Nevertheless,  if  about  an  hour  after 
this  you  should  wish  to  leave  the  hotel, 
you  will  find  one  or  two  sentinels  at  the 
gate.  These  are  connected  with  the 
hotel,  and  they  have  been  forewarned 
by  the  gar^on  that  it  will  not  be  eight 
days  before  you  leave — that,  in  fact,  you 
will  leave  to-morrow.  These  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  you  call  in,  and 
make  your  treaty  with.  If  you  should 
have  the  imprudence  to  issue  forth  into 
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the  street,  fifty  of  the  hrothvl 
be  attracted  by  their  clamoan 
scene  of  the  port  will  be  renein 
will  ask  ten  piastres  foracarri 
will  offer  five.  They  will  utkei 
cries  of  dissent — you  will  shnt 
upon  them.  In  three  minnfei 
them  will  climb  in  at  the  win 
engage  with  yon  for  the  five  pJ 

**  This  treaty  concluded, 
sacred  to  all  the  world ;  in  fi? < 
the  report  is  spread  through  al 
that  you  are  engaged.  You  i 
go  where  you  please ;  every  oi 
you,  wishes  you  bon  votfage  ;  y 
think  yourself  amongst  the  bk 
tcrested  people  in  the  world.**- 

The  only  question  that  m 
be  decided  is  that  of  the  drini 
— the  buona^mano,  as  the  lUl 
it.  Th'is  is  a  matter  of  gravi 
tanoe,  and  should  be  gravel 
dered.  On  this  buona-mamo 
the  rapidity  of  your  journey  ] 
time  may  vary  at  the  will  of 
▼er  from  six  to  twelve  honn. 
upon  M.  Dumas  tells  an  amod 
of  a  Russian  prince,  which  i 
proves  how  efficient  a  cause  tU 
mano  may  be  in  the  accomp 
of  the  journey,  but  also  ilinstn 
forcibly  a  familiar  prinolpU 
own  jurisprudence^  and  a  ] 
which  the  Italian  traveller  n 
particular  attention.  We  dot 
necessity  of  a  written  agreei 
order  to  enforce  the  terms  o 
tract,  was  ever  made  more  ] 
evident  than  In  the  folloi 
stance:— 


"The  Prince  C 


had 

with  his  mother  and  a  German 
at  Livorno.  Like  every  other 
who  arrives  at  Livomo,  he  hft 
immediately  the  most  expeditio 
of  departure.     These,  as  we  h 


a  destroyer  of  cats,  that  wo  judged  it  wise  to  take  some  precautions  agaii 
charges  in  this  particular.  Therefore,  on  our  departure  from  Genoa,  i 
town  Milord  had  commenced  his  practices  upon  the  feUne  race  of  Italy 
quired  the  price  of  a  full-jprown,  well-conditioned  cat,  and  it  was  agrei 
hands  that  a  cat  of  the  ordinary  species — grey,  white,  and  tortoiseshell — ^ii 
two  pauls — (learned  oats,  Angora  cats,  cats  with  two  heads  or  three  tails, 
of  course,  included  in  this  tariff.)  Paying  down  this  sum  for  two  several 
cats  which  had  been  just  strangled  by  our  friend,  we  demanded  a  legal  rec 
wo  added  successively  other  receipts  of  the  same  kind,  so  that  this  i 
became  at  length  an  indisputable  authority  for  the  price  of  cats  throa| 
Italy.  As  often  as  Milord  committed  a  new  assassination,  and  the  atte 
made  to  extort  from  us  more  than  two  pauls  as  the  price  of  blood,  we  d 
document  from  our  pocket,  and  proved  beyond  a  c-avil  that  two  pauls  was 
were  accustomed  to  pay  on  such  occasions,  and  obstinate  indeed  must  bi 
the  man  or  woman  who  did  not  yield  to  such  a  weight  of  precedent." 
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present  themtehrM  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance;  the  only  difficulty  is,  to  know 
Ik»w  to  use  them. 

"The  ▼etturini  had  learnt  from  the 
iudu&trious  porters  that  thoy  had  to  deal 
with  a  prince.  Consequently  they  de- 
manded  twelre  piastres  instead  of  ten, 
and  the  prince,  instead  of  offering  live, 
conceded  the  twelve  piastres,  but  stipu- 
lated that  this  should  include  every 
thing,  especially  the  buona-mano,  which 
the  master  should  settle  with  the  driver. 
'  Very  good,*  said  the  vetturini ;  the 
prince  paid  his  twelve  piastres,  and  the 
carriage  started  off,  with  him  and  his 
bojEgage,  at  full  gallop.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning:  according  to  his 
calculation,  the  Prince  would  be  at 
Florence  about  three  or  four  in  the 
irftemoon. 

**  They  had  advanced  about  a  quarter 
•fa  league  when  the  horses  relaxed  their 
ipeed,  and  began  to  walk  step  by  step. 
As  to  the  driver,  he  sang  upon  his  seat, 
iitemipting  himself  now  and  then  to 
gosap  itith  Buch  acquaintances  as  he 
net  npon  the  road ;  and  as  it  is  ill  talk- 
ing tad  progressing  at  the  same  time, 
Im  toon  brought  himself  to  a  full  stop 
viien  be  had  occasion  for  conference. 

"The  prince  endured  this  for  some 
time;  at  length  putting  his  head  out  of 
the  window,  he  said,  in  the  purest  Tus- 
cm,  *Avanti!  avtmti!  Urate  via  /* 

**  *  How  much  do  you  give  for  buoiui^ 
WHO?*  answered  the  driver,  turning 
ruond  upon  his  box. 

"'Why  do  you  speak  to  me  of  your 
hvona-mano  ?'  said  the  prince.    *  1  have 
girw  your  master  t  wel  ve  piastres,  on  con- 
<fitionthatit  should  include  every  thing.' 
"*The  buonn-mano  does  not  concern 
the  master,'  responded  the  driver;  *how 
Huch  do  you  give  ?  ' 
"'Not  a  sou — I  have  paid.* 
*'Then,   your    excellence,    we  will 
continue  our  walk.* 

**'  Your  master  has  engaged  to  take 
iBeto  Floreuco  in  six  hom*s,*  said  the 
Prince. 

" '  Where  is  the  paper  that  says  that 

Mhe  written  paper,  your  excellence  ?  * 

**  *  Paper  1  what  need  of  a  paper  for 

M> ample  a  matter  ?     I  have  no  paper.' 

" '  Then,   your  excellence,    we   will 

continue  our  walk.' 

'"Ahy  we  will  see  that!*  said  the 
Prince. 

" '  Yei^  we  will  see  that !  *  said  the 
driver. 

''Hereupon  the  prince  spoke  to  his 
Germaii  servant,  Frantz,  who  was  sitting 
beode  the  coftchman,  and  bade  him  ad- 
minister doe  correctien  to  this  refrac- 
tory fvUow. 
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"  Frantz  descended  from  the  voiture 
without  uttering  a  word,  pulled  down 
the  driver  from  his  scat,  and  pummelled 
him  with  true  German  gravity.  Then 
pointing  to  the  road,  helped  him  on  his 
box,  and  reseated  himself  by  his  side. 
The  driver  proceeded — a  little  slower 
than  before.  One  wearies  of  all  things 
in  this  world,  even  of  beating  a  coach- 
man. The  prince,  reasoning  with  him- 
self that,  fast  or  slow,  he  must  at  length 
arrive  at  his  journey's  end,  counselled 
the  princess  his  mother  to  compose  her- 
self to  sleep ;  and,  burying  himself  in 
one  corner  of  the  carriage,  gave  her  the 
example. 

"  The  driver  occupied  six  hours  in 
going  from  Livorno  to  Pontedera ;  just 
four  hours  more  than  was  necessary. 
Arrived  at  Pontedera,  he  invited  the 
Prince  to  descend,  as  he  was  about  to 
change  the  carriage. 

"  *  But,'  said  the  Prince, '  I  have  given 
twelve  piastres  to  your  master  on  con- 
dition that  the  carriage  should  not  bo 
changed.' 

**  *  Where  is  the  paper  ?  * 

*•  '  Fellow,  you  know  I  have  none.' 

"  '  In  that  case,  your  excellence,  wo 
will  change  the  carriage.* 

"  The  Prince  was  half- disposed  to 
break  the  rascal's  bones  himself;  but, 
besides  that  this  would  have  compro- 
mised his  dignity,  he  saw,  from  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  who  stood  loitering 
round  the  carriage,  that  it  would  be  a 
very  imprudent  step.  He  descended ; 
they  threw  his  baggage  down  npon  the 
pavement ;  and  alter  about  an  hour's 
delay,  broi^ht  out  a  miserable  dislocated 
carriage  and  two  broken-winded  horses. 

"  Under  any  other  circumstances  the 
Prince  would  have  been  generous — would 
have  been  lavish  ;  but  he  had  insisted 
upon  his  right,  he  was  resolved  not  to 
be  conquered.  Into  this  ill-conditioned 
vehicle  he  therefore  doggedly  entered, 
aitdas  the  new  driver  had  been  fore- 
warned that  there  would  be  no  huoiia- 
manOf  the  equipage  started  amidst  tlie 
laughter  and  jeers  of  the  mob. 

"  This  time  the  horses  were  such 
wretched  animals  that  it  would  have  been 
out  of  conscience  to  expect  anything 
more  than  a  walk  from  them.  It  took 
six  more  hours  to  go  from  Pontedera  to 
Empoli. 

"  Arrived  at  Empoli  the  driver  stop- 
ped, and  presented  himself  at  the  door 
of  the  carriage. 

"  '  Your  excellence  sleeps  here,*  said 
he  to  the  prince. 

'•  '  How !  are  we  at  Florence  ? ' 

"  '  No,  your  excellence,  you  are  at  the 
charming  little  town  of  Empoli.* 
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'' '  I  paid  twelro  piastres  to  your  mas- 
ter to  ffQ  to  Florcncoy  not  to  Empoli.  I 
will  sleep  at  Florence.* 

"  *  Where  is  the  paper  ?  * 

"  '  To  the  devil  with  your  paper!' 

"  '  Your  excelleiieo  then  has  uo  pa- 
per'?* 

"  '  No.' 

"  *  In  that  case,  your  excellence  now 
will  sleep  at  Knipoli ! ' 

"  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
prince  found  himself  driven  under  a  kind 
of  archway.  It  was  a  coach-house  be- 
lon;;iii^  to  an  inn.  On  his  expressing 
surprise  at  beiu^  driven  into  this  sort  of 
[dace,  and  roi)eatin>;  his  determination 
to  proceed  to  Florence,  the  coachman 
said,  that,  at  all  events,  he  must  change 
Ids  horses;  and  that  this  was  the  most 
convenient  place  for  ho  dolnfii^.  In  fact, 
he  took  out  his  horses,  and  led  them 
awav. 

"  After  waiting  some  time  for  his  re- 
turn, tho  prince  calltnl  to  Frantz,  and 
bade  him  open  the  door  of  this  coach- 
house, and  bring  somebody. 

*'  Frantz  obeyed,  but  found  the  door 
shut — fastened. 

**  l)u  hearing  that  they  were  shut  in, 
the  prince  started  from  the  carriage, 
shook  the  gates  with  all  his  might,  called 
out  lustily,  and  looked  about,  but  in  vain, 
for  sonio  paving  stone  with  which  to 
batter  them  open. 

"  Now  the  prince  was  a  man  of  adml- 
rable  good  sense;  so,  liaving  satisfied 
himself  that  the  people  in  the  Iiouso 
either  could  not,  or  would  not  hear  him, 
he  determined  to  make  the  best  of  his 
position.  Re-entering  the  carriage,  he 
drew  up  the  glasses,  looked  to  his  pis- 
tols, stretched  out  his  legs,  and  wishing 
his  mother  good  night,  went  ott' to  sleep. 
Frantx  did  the  same  on  his  post.  The 
princess  was  not  so  fortunate ;  she  was 
in  perpetual  terror  of  some  ambush,  and 
kept  her  eyes  wide  open  all  the  night. 

*'  So  tho  aight  passed.  At  seven 
o  clock  in  the  mc^miug  Nthe  door  of  the 
coach-house  ojiened,  and  a  driver  ap- 
peared with  a  couple  of  horses. 

"*  Are  there  not  some  travellers  for 
Florence  here  ? '  he  a^ked  with  the  tone 
of  iHsrfect  politeness,  and  as  if  he  were 
^^rld  *^  ^**®  ™"st  natural  question  in  the 

^St'l  !k  "^  .''"°*^^^  ^*^*P*^  ^"'"^  *^<^  carriage 
with  the  miention  of  strangling  the  mL 
—but  It  was  another  driver  ! 
,«  K '  ^^  !'rr  "  **»«  '•as^al  that  brought 

o«n         ^''  P«Ppino  ?     Does  your  ex- 
eelUnce  inean  Peppino  r  ^         """^ 

w  *  iu        »'*'''  ^'^°^  Pontedera  ?* 
Ah,  well,  thai  was  Pewiao.' 


'< '  Then  where  is  Peppino  ? ' 

"  '  lie  is  on  hia  road  home.  Yes,  yonr 
excellence.     Y^ou  see  it  was  tho  f«te  of 
the  Madonna,  and  we  danced  and  draak 
together — land  Peppino — all  the  night; 
and  this  morning  about  an  hour  ago  san 
he  to  me,  '  Gaetano,  do  you  take  your 
horses,  and  go  tind  two  travellers  and  a 
servant  who  ai'c  under  a  coach-house  at 
the  Croix  d^Or  ;  all  is  paid  except  tlte 
bnona-tnuno.*     And  I  asked  him,  your 
excelleiu.>e,  bow  it  happened  that  trarol. 
lers  were  sleeping  in  a  coach-house  io* 
stead  of  in  a  chamber.     '  Oh,'  said  hi', 
'they  are  English — ^they  are  afrsud  ofnot 
having  clean  sheets,  and  so  they  prtft-r 
to  sleep  in  their  carriage  in  the  coach- 
house.*    Now  as  I  know  the  Engh'sliare 
a  nation  of  originals,  I  supposed  it  nc 
all  right,  and  so  I  emptied  another  flask, 
and  got  my  horses,  and  here  I  ao.   If 
I  am  too  early  I  will  return,  and  cmt 
by  and  by. 

,  '' '  No,  no,  in  the  ilevil's  name,*  aiJ 
the  prince,  *  harness  your  beasts,  and  do 
not  lose  a  moment.  There  is  a  piaatn- 
for  your  bn*nui-niano' 

"  They  were  soon  at  Florence. 

"  The  iirst  care  of  the  prince,  afwr 
having  breakfasted,  for  neither  he  nor 
the  princess  had  eaten  any  thin;;  siocc 
they  had  left  Livorno,  was  to  laj  his 
complaint  before  a  magistrate. 

"  '  Where  is  the  paper  ?*  said  the  ja- 
dicinl  authority. 

"  '  I  have  none,*  tkaid  the  prince. 

"  '  Then  I  counsel  you,*  replied  th** 
judge,  '  to  let  the  matter  drop.  Only 
tho  next  time  give  five  piastres  to  tU 
master,  and  a  piastre  and  a  half  to  the 
driver;  you  will  save  five  piastres  and  J 
luilf,  and  arrive  eighteen  hours  sooner. 

—P.  y7. 

M.    Dumas,  however,    arrifes  at 
Florence  without  any  such  disagree- 
able adventure  as  sleeping  io  t  coadi* 
house.   <  He  gives  a  pleasing  descnp" 
tion  of  the  Florentine  people,  tmongft 
whom  the  spirit  of  commerce  bai^ 
away,  but  left  behind  a  considerable 
share  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  thit 
sprang  from  it.     There  it  little  spiiit 
of  enterprise  ;  no  rivalry  between  i 
class  enriching  itself  and  the  cltf 
with  whom  wealth  ii  hereditarr ;  tbt 
jewels  that  were  purchased  under  tbe 
reign  of  the  Medici  itili  shine  withook 
competitors  on  the  promenade  and  at 
the  opera.     It  is  a  people  that  bii 
made  its  fortune,  and  lives  contented- 
ly on  its  revenues^  and  on  what  itgeti 
from  the  stranger.   <*  The  fint  want  of 
a  Florentine,*'  says  our  author,  "  is  it- 
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in  pleasure  is  seeondary ;  it 
I  some  little  e£Port  to  be  amus- 
itried  of  its  frequent  political 
NMy  the  town  of  the  Medici 
Illy  to  that  unbroken  and  en- 
slamber  which  felly  as  the 
)  informs  us^  on  the  beautiful 
he  sleepy  wood.  No  one  here 
labour,  except  those  who  are 
sd  ringing  the  church-bells, 
'  Indeed  appear  to  have  rest 
lay  nor  night.** 
>  are  but  three  classes  Tisible 
nee.     The  nobiliiy — the  fo- 
-«nd  the  people.     The  nobi- 
ew  princely  uouses  excepted. 
It  little,  the  people  work  but 
d  it  would  be  a  marvel  how 
t  lived  if  it  were  not  for  the 
r.  Every  autumn  brings  them 
rvest  in  the  shape  of  a  swarm 
Hers  from  England,  France, 
da*  and,  we  may  now  add, 
u     The  winter  pays  for  the 
lieions  indolence  of  the  sum- 
Then  the  populace  lounges, 
terminable   leisure,   in   their 
s,  on  their  promenades,  round 
»rs  of  coffee-houses  that  are 
osed  either  day  or  night ;  they 
leir  religious  processions ;  they 
irith  an  easy  good-natured  cu- 
roand  every  thing  that  wears 
MTince  of  a  fete ;  taking  what- 
losement  presents  itself,  with- 
ng  to  detain  it,  and  quitting  it 
,  the  least  distrust  that  some 
[oite  as  good  will  occupy  its 
''One  evening  we  were  roused,** 
r  traveller,  **  by  a  noise  in  the 
two  or  three  musicians  of  the 
on  leaving  the  theatre,  had 
fancy  to  go  home  playing  a 
The  scattered  population  of 
Mta  arranged  themselves,  and 
1  waltzing.      The  men  who 
od  no  better  partners,  waltzed 
f.  Five  or  six  hundred  persons 
ikying  this  impromptu  ball, 
sept  its  course  from  the  opera- 
te die  Port  del  Prato,  where 


the  last  musician  resided^  The  last 
musician  having  entered  his  house« 
the  waltzers  returned  arm-in-arm^ 
still  humming  the  air  to  which  they 
had  been  dancing.** 

''  It  follows,"  continues  M.  Dumasi 
''from  this  commercial  apathy, that  at 
Florence   you  must  seek  after  every 
thing  you  want.      It  never  comes  of 
itself — never  presents  itself  before  you ; 
—  everything  there  stays  at  home — 
rests  in  its  own  place.      A  foreigner 
who  should  remain  only  a  month  in  the 
capital  of  Tuscany  would  carry  away  a 
very  false  idea  of  it.     At  first  it  seems 
impossible  to  procure  the  things  the 
most  indispensable,  or  those  you  do  pro- 
cure are  bad ;  it  is  only  after  some  time 
that  you  learn,  and  that  not  from  the 
inhabitants,  but  from  other  foreigners 
who  have  resided  there   longer  than 
yourself,  where  anything  ia  to  be  got. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  you  are  still 
making  discoveries  of  this  sort ;  so  that 
people  generally  quit  Tuscany  at  the 
time  they  have  learned  to  live  there.  It 
results  from  all  this  that  every  time 
you  vibit  Florence  you  like  it  the  bet- 
ter ;  if  you  should  revisit  it  three  or 
four  times  you  would  probably  end  by 
making  of   it  a  second  country,  and 
passing  there  the  remainder  of  your 
lives."  • 

Shall  we  visit  the  churches  of  Flo- 
rence with  M.  Dumas  ?  No,  we  are 
not  in  the  vein.  Shall  we  go  with 
him  to  the  theatres— to  the  opera— 
to  the  Pergola  ?  Yes,  but  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  music  or  the  dancing.  Every 
body  knows  that  at  the  great  theatres 
of  Italy  the  fashionable  part  of  the 
audience  pay  very  little  attention  to 
the  music,  unless  it  be  a  new  opera, 
but  make  compensation  by  listening 
devoutly  to  the  ballet.  The  Pergo- 
la is  the  great  resort  of  fashion.  A 
box  at  the  Pergola>  and  a  carriage 
for  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  are  the  tii- 
disperuableSf  we  are  told,  at  Florence. 
Who  has  these,  may  eat  his  maca- 
roni where  he  pleases — may  dine  for 


I  amusing  to  contrast  the  artutic  manner  in  which  oiur  author  makes  all  his 
Bta,  with  the  style  of  a  guide-book,  speaking  on  the  manufactures  and  in« 
of  Florence.  It  is  from  Richard^s  Italy  we  quote.  Mark  tlie  exquisite 
of  humdrum,  matter-of-fact  details,  jotted  down  as  if  by  some  unconscioos 
f  BMchanism: — ^"Florence  manufactures  excellent  silks,  woollen  cloths, 
earriages,  bronze  articles,  earthenware,  straw  hats,  perfumes,  essences,  and 
fhmU;  also,  all  kinds  of  turnery  and  inlaid  work,  piano- fortes,  philosophical 
fcewntlril  instruments,  dec.  The  dyes  used  at  this  city  are  much  admired, 
irly  the  black,  and  its  sausages  are  famous  tkrwghoyX  oU  Itoltf.** . 
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sixpence  if  he  will»  or  caa:  it  is  his 
own  affair,  the  world  is  not  concerned 
about  it — he  is  still  a  frentleman,  and 
ranks  with  nobles.  Who  has  them 
not — though  he  bo  derived  from  the 
loins  of  emperors,  and  dine  every 
day  off  plate  of  gold*  and  with  a  do- 
zen courses — is  still  nobody.  There- 
fore regulate  your  expenditure  ac- 
cordingly, all  ye  who  would  be  some- 
body. We  go  with  M.  Dumas  to 
the  operHt  not,  as  wc  have  said,  for 
the  music  or  the  dancing,  but  because, 
as  is  the  way  with  dramatic  authors, 
ho  will  there  introduce  us,  for  the 
sake  of  contrast  with  an  institution 
very  different  from  that  of  an  operatic 
company — 

''  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  a  cava- 
tina  or  a  ptif-dti-deu^,  a  bell  with  a 
sharp,  shrill,  excoriating  sound,  will  bo 
h(>ar(l ;  it  is  the  bell  iMln  misericordia. 
Listen :  if  it  sound  but  once,  it  is  for 
some  ordinary  accident;  if  twice,  for 
one  of  a  serious  nature;  if  it  sounds 
three  times,  it  is  a  case  of  death.  If 
you  look  around,  you  will  see  a  slight 
stir  in  sumo  of  the  boxes,  and  it  will 
often  happen  that  the  person  you  have 
been  speaking  to,  if  a  Florentine,  will 
excuse  himself  for  leaving  yon,  will 
quietly  take  his  hat  and  depart.  You 
inquire  what  that  bell  means,  and  why 
it  produces  so  strange  an  effect.  You 
are  told  it  is  the  bell  d*ffa  nngericoniia, 
and  that  he  with  whom  you  were  speak- 
ing is  a  brother  of  the  order. 

**  This  brotherhood  of  mercy  is  ono 
of  the  nobh'st  institutions  in  the  world. 
It  was  founded  in  1244,  on  occasi(m  of 
tho  frequent  pestilences  wiiich  at  that 
period  desolated  the  town,  and  it  has 
been  perpetuated  to  the  present  day, 
•without  any  alteration,  except  in  its 
details — with  none  in  its  purely  charitable 
spirit.  It  is  composed  of  seventy- two 
brothers,  called  chiefs  of  the  watch,  who 
are  each  in  service  four  months  in  the 
year.  Of  these  seventy-two  brothers, 
thirty  are  priests,  fourteen  gentlemen, 
and  twenty-eight  artists.  To  these, 
who  represent  the  aristocratic  classes 
and  the  liberal  arts,  are  added  500  la- 
bourers and  workmen,  who  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  people. 

"  The  seat  of  the  brotherhood  is  in 
the  place  d^l  Duomo,  Each  brother 
has  there,  marked  with  his  own  name,  a 
box  enclosing  a  black  robe  like  that  of 
the  j*enitents,  with  openings  only  for  the 
eyes  and  mouth,  in  order  that  his  good 
actions  may  have  the  further  merit  of 
being  performed  in  secret.  Immediately 
thai  I  ho  news  of  any  accident  or  disaster 
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is  brought  to  the  broCher  who  is  upon 
guard,  the  bell  sounds  its  alarm,  once, 
twice,  or  thrice,  according  to  the  gravity 
of  the  case ;  and  at  tho  sound  of  the 
bell  every  brother,  wfaererer  he  may  he, 
is  bound  to  retire  at  the  instant,  and 
hasten  to  the  rendezvous.      There  be 
learns  what  misfortune  or  what  suffer- 
ing has  claimed  his  pious  offices;  be 
puts  on  his  black  robe  and  a  broad  hat, 
takes  the  taper  in  his  hand,  and  goes 
forth   where  the  voice  of  misery  hai 
called  him.     If  it  is  pome  wounded  mao, 
they  bear  him  to  the  hospital;  if  the 
man  is  dead,  to  a  chapel :  the  nobleoiaii 
and  the  day  labourer,  clothed  with  the 
samo  robe,  support  together  the  same 
litter,  and  the  link  which  unites  these 
two  extremes  of  society   is  some  sick 
pauper,  who,  knowing  neither,  is  prayio| 
equally  for  both.     And  when  these  bro- 
thers of  mercy  have  quitted  the  hoiupi 
the   children  whose  father  they  hare 
carried  out,  or  the  wife  whose  hosbiDd 
they  have  borne  away,  have  bat  to  look 
around    them,    and  always,    on  some 
worm-eaten   piece  of  furniture,  there 
v^ill  be  found  a  pious  alms,  deposited  bj 
an  unknown  hand. 

**  The  Grand-duke  himself  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  fraternitv,  and  I  have  bcco 
assured  that  more  than  once,  at  toe 
sound  of  that  melancholy  bell,  he  bu 
clothed  himself  in  tho  uniform  of  cha- 
rity, and  penetrated  unknown,  aide  by 
side  with  a  day-labourer,  to  the  bod's 
head  of  some  dying  wretch,  and  that 
his  presence  had  afterwards  been  de- 
tected onlv  by  the  alms  he  had  left  be- 
hind."—p.' 126. 

It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  oar 
dramatist  pursues  tho  same  direct  aiid 
unad venturous  route  that  lies  open  to 
every  citizen  of  Paris  and  London. 
At  the  end  of  the   Orst  ▼ohimo  wa 
leave  him  still  at  Florence  ;  we  open 
the  second,  and  we  find  him  and  his 
companion  Jadin,  and  his  companion*! 
dog  Milord,  standing  at  the  port  of 
Naples,  looking  out  for  some  Tessel 
to  take  them  to  Sicily.     So  that  we 
have  travels  in  Italy  with  Rome  left 
out.     Not  that  he  did  not  visit  Komef 
but  that  wo  have  no  '*  souvenirs**  of 
his  visit  here.     As  the  book  is  a  mere 
capriccio,  there  can  be  no  possible  ob* 
jection  uken  to  it  on  this  score.    B«s 
sides,  the  island  of  Sicily*  which  be- 
comes the  chief  scene  of  his  adven- 
tures, is  less  beaten  ground.     Nor  do 
we  hear  much  of  Naples»  for  he  quiti 
Naples  almost  as  soon  as  be  had  en- 
tered it.     This  last  fact  requires  ex- 
planation. 
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LOUS  has  had  the  honour  to 
ject  of  terror  or  of  animosity 
ad  heads.  When  at  Genoa, 
nian  Majesty  manifested  his 
to  M.  Dumas — we  presume 
alof  his  too  liberal  politics — 
ilehing  an  emissary  of  the 

notify  to  him  that  he  must 
?ely  depart  from  Genoa. 
•missary  of  his  Sardinian 
had  no  sooner  delivered  his 
Btence  of  deportation,  than 
led  his  hand  for  a  pour  buire, 
[.  Damas  must  be  a  far  more 
le  person  than  we  have  any 
\  or  msjesty  can  be  very  ner- 

▼ery  spiteful.      And  now> 
is  abont  to  enter  Naples 
do  we  presume  to  relate  M. 

personal  adventures  in  any 
tgnage  than  his  own  ?  or  lan- 
t  Dear  his  own  as  we-^who 
Dust  confess,  imperfect  trans* 
hope  to  give. 


rery  evening  of  our  arrival  at 
'adin  and  I  ran  to  tho  port  to 
if  by  chance  any  vessel,  whe- 
m-boat  or  sailing  packet,  would 
the  morrow  for  Sicily.  As  it  is 
ordinary  custom  for  travellers 
Naples  to  remain  there  a  few 
Jy,  let  me  say  a  word  on  the 
lace  that  compelled  us  to  this 
Mrture. 

had  left  Paris  with  the  inten- 
jraversing  the  whole  of  Italy, 
;  Sicily  and  Calabria ;  and,  put- 
project  into  scrupulous  execu- 
bad  already  visited  Nice,  Ge- 
lOy  Florence,  and  Rome,  when, 
ojoom  of  about  three  weeks  at 
tSUj,  I  had  the  honour  to  meet, 

[arquis  de  P *8,  our  own 

If  e^airet,  the  Count  dc  Ludorf, 
politan  ambassador.  As  I  was 
In  a  few  days  for  Naples,  the 
introduced  me  to  hb  brother  in 
ly.  M.  de  Ludorf  received  me 
It  cold  and  vacant  smile  which 
to  nothing  ;  nevertheless,  after 
idoction,  I  thought  myself  bound 
to  him  our  passports  myself. 
adorf  had  the  civility  to  tell  me 
It  the  passports  at  his  office,  and 
for  them  the  day  after  the 


»  days  having  elapsed,  I  accord- 
esented  myself  at  the  office :  I 
derk  there,  who,  with  the  ut- 
SteD—s,  informed  me  that  some 
n  harmg  arisen  on  the  subject 
Cm^  I  had  better  make  an  appli- 
>  tbe  ambeasador  lumself .   I  was 


obliged,  therefore,  whatever  resolution 
I  had  made  to  the*  contrary,  to  present 
myself  again  to  M.  de  Ludorf. 

''  I  found  the  ambassador  more  cold, 
more  measured  than  before ;  but  reflect- 
ing that  it  would  probably  be  the  last 
time  I  should  have  the  honour  of  seeing 
him,  I  resigned  myself.  He  motioned 
to  me  to  take  a  chair.  This  was  some 
improvf^ment  upon  the  last  visit ;  the  last 
visit  ho  left  me  standing. 

*'  *  Monsieur,*  said  he,  with  a  certain 

air  of  embarrassment,  and  drawing  out, 

one  after  the  other,  the  folds  of  his 

shirt-front,   '  I  regret  to  say  that  you 

'cannot  go  to  Naples.' 

"  '  Why  so  ?  *  I  replied,  determined 
to  impose  upon  our  dialogue  whatever 
tone  I  thought  fit—'  are  the  roads  so 
bad?' 

"  *  No,  monsieur ;  the  roads  are  ex- 
cellent, but  yon  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  on  the  list  of  those  who  cannot  enter 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.' 

"  *  However  honourable  such  a  dis- 
tinction may  be,  monsieur  Tambassadeur,* 
said  I,  suiting  my  tone  to  the  words, '  it 
will  at  present  be  rather  inconvenient, 
and  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  of  this  prohibition. 
If  it  is  nothing  but  one  of  those  slight 
and  vexatious  interruptions  which  one 
meets  with  perpetually  in  Italy,  I  have 
some  friends  about  the  world  who  might 
have  influence  sufficient  to  remove  it.' 

'*  *  The  cause  is  one  of  a  grave  na- 
ture, and  I  doubt  if  your  friends,  of 
whatever  rank  they  may  be,  will  have 
influence  to  remove  it.' 
"'What  may  it  be?' 
"  *  In  the  first  place,  you  are  the  son 
of  General  Matthieu  Dumas,  who  was 
minister  of  war  at  Naples  during  the 
usurpation  of  Joseph.* 

"  '  I  am  sorry,*  I  answered,  '  to  be 
obliged  to  decline  any  relationship  with 
that  illustrious  generaL  My  father  was 
not  General  Matthieu,  but  General 
Alexandre  Dumas.  The  same/  I  con- 
tinued, seeing  that  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  recall  some  reminiscences  connect- 
ed with  the  name  of  Dumas, '  who,  after 
having  been  made  prisoner  at  Tarentum, 
in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  hospitality, 
was  poisoned  at  Brindisi,  with  Maus- 
court  and  Dolomieu,  in  contempt  of 
the  rights  of  nations.  This  happened, 
monsieur  Tambassadeur,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  hanged  Carracciolo  in 
the  Gulf  of  Naples.  You  see  I  do  all 
I  can  to  assist  your  recollection.' 
"  M.  de  Ludorf  bit  his  lips. 
"  '  Well,  monsieur,*  he  resumed  after 
a  moment*s  silence,  '  there  is  a  second 
reason— your  political  opmions.      You 
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aro  markf'd  nut  as  a  ropuMican,  and 
have  iiuitti-<l  Paris,  it  is  saiiK  on  some 
political  d<-Mi;ii.' 

**  *  To  which  I  answer,  monsieur, 
bv  showinir  tou  mv  letters  of  introdac- 
tion.  Thpv  bear  near  I  v  ail  the  seals  and 
siirnatures  of  our  ministers.  Hi/ro  is 
one  from  the  Admiral  Jacob,  another 
from  Mar.>hal  Suult,  another  from  M. 
de  Vi11i;main  ;  thev  rlaim  for  me  the  aid 
of  the  French  ambassador  in  any  case 
of  this  descriptitm.* 

"  •  Well,  well,'  said  M.  de  Ludorf, 
*  since  von  hare  fi»roseen  the  vcrv  diffi- 
cultv  that  lias  occurred,  meet  it  with 
th(i>c  means  which  are  in  Tour  power. 
For  me,  1  repeat,  I  cannot  sign  your 
passport.  Tliose  of  your  companions 
are  quite  regular;  they  can  proceed 
when  they  please;  but  they  must  pro- 
ceed without  yo:i.* 

"*  Has  the  Count  de  Ludorf  said  I, 
rising,  'any  commissions  for  Naples  ?  * 

**  *  Why  hO,  m«insieur  ? ' 

" '  Because  1  shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  undertaking  them.* 

*•  •  But  1  repeat,  you  cannot  go  to 
Naples.* 

*•  *  1  >hall  be  there  in  three  davs.' 

■r 

''  I  wished  M.  de  Ludorf  good  morn- 
ing, and  left  him  stupefied  at  iby  assu- 
rance.'*— Vol.  ii.  p.  5. 

Our  dramatical  traveller  ran  im- 
mediately to  a  young  friend,  an  artist 
then  studying^  at  Rome,  and  provaiied 
on  him  to  take  out  a  passport,  in  his 
his  own  name,  for  Naples.  Fortified 
with  this  passport,  and  assuming  the 
name  of  his  friend,  he  left  Home  that 
evening.  The  following  day  he  reach- 
ed Naples.  But  as  he  was  exposed 
every  moment  to  detection,  it  was  ne*. 
cessary  that  he  should  pass  over  im- 
mediately to  Sicily.  The  steam-boats 
at  Naples,  unlike  the  steam-boati 
every  where  else,  start  at  no  fixed  pe- 
riod. The  captain  waits  for  his  con« 
tingent  of  passengers,  and  till  this  has 
been  obtained  both  he  and  his  vessel 
are  immovable.  M.  Dumas  and  bis 
companion,  therefore,  hired  a  small 
sailing  vessel,  a  speronara  as  it  is 
called,  in  which  they  embarked  the 
next  morning.  But  before  weighing 
anchor  M.  Dumas  took  from  his  port- 
folio the  neatest,  purest,  whitest,  sheet 
of  paper  that  it  contained,  and  indited 
the  following  letter  to  the  Count  de 
Ludorf: — 

''  Monsieur  Ic  Comto, 

"  1  am  distrc8S4-d  that  your  excellency 
did  not  think  fit  to  chargQ  me  with  your 
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commissions  for  Naples.  T  shonld  have 
executed  them  with  a  fidehty  which 
would  have  convinced  you  of  the  grate- 
ful recollection  I  retain  of  your  kind 
ufticcs. 

'*  Accept,  M.  le  Comte,  the  assmviee 
of  those  lively  sentiments  which  1  enter- 
tain towards  you,  and  of  which,  one  dij 
or  other,  I  hope  to  give  you  proof. 

"  Alex.  Dl-mas.** 

"  Naples,  23d  Aug.  1835." 

With  the  crew  of  this  speromn 
we  became  as  familiar  as  with  the 
personages  of  a  novel ;  and,  iadeed^ 
about  this  time  the  novelist  b^ni  to 
predominate  over  the  tourist 

On  leaving  the  bay  of  Naples  oor 
traveller  first  makes  for  the  ishmd  of 
Capri.  The  greatest  cariosity  which 
he  here  visits  and  describes  is  the 
azure  grotto.  He  and  his  companion 
are  rowed,  each  in  a  small  skiiT,  to  t 
narrow  dark  aperture  upon  the  rocky  ■ 
coast,  and  which  appears  the  dirhcr 
from  its  contrast  with  the  white  inrf 
that  is  dashing  about  it.  He  is  toM 
to  lie  down  on  his  back  in  the  boat,to 
protect  his  head  from  a  concusiioH 
against  the  low  roof. 

''  In  a  moment  after  I  was  borne  opoi 
the  surge — the  bark  glided  on  with  rs- 
pidity — I  saw  nothing  but  a  dark  rodr? 
which  seemed  for  a  second  to  be  wgh- 
ing  on  my  chest.  Then  on  a  sudden  I 
found  myself  in  a  grotto  so  marvolloos 
that  1  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishmeflly 
and  started  up  in  my  admiration  with  i 
bound  which  endangered  the  frail  birk 
on  which  I  stood. 

"  I  had  before  me,  around  mc,  ibore 
me,  beneath  me,  a  perfect  enchantmeirti 
which  words  cannot  describe,  and  iHdch 
the  iwneil  would  utterly  fail  to  givoisj 
impression    of.     Imagine    an  immenM 
cavern,  all  pure  axurc — as  if  God  hid 
made  a  tent   there  with  some  rcadni 
of  the  firmament;  a  surface  of  witff 
so   limpid,    so  transparent,    that  5M 
seem   to   float  on  air  :  above  yoo,  the 
pendant  stalactites,  huge  and  fantasticili 
reversed  pyramids  and  pinnacles :  belov 
you  a  sand  of  gold  mingled  with  martM 
vegetation ;  and  around  the  margin  tf 
the  cave,  where  it  is  bathed  by  the  wstcfi 
the  coral  :>liooting  out  its  capridoos  aid 
glittering  branches.     Tliat  narrow  en- 
trance which,  from  the  sea,  showed  like 
a  dark  spot,  now  shone  at  one  cud  a  lo- 
minous   point,  the  solitary  star  which 
gave  its  subdued  light  to  this  fairy  ps- 
iace;  whilst  at  the  opposite  extremity  a 
sort  of  alcove  led  on  Uie  imagination  to 
expect  new  wonders,  or  perlii4M  the  ap- 


untas  ill  Iialy» 
of  the  nymph  or  goddess  of  the 
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U  probability  the  azure  grotto 
lown  to  the  ancients.  No  poet 
r  it ;  and  surely  with  their  mar- 
magination  the   Greeks  could 

failed  to  make  it  the  palace  of 
rine  goddess,  and  to  have  trans- 
I  OS  her  history.  The  sea,  per- 
%  higher  than  it  Is  now,  and  the 
>f  this  care  were  known  only 
iitrite  and  her  court  of  sirens, 
nd  tritons. 

.  now  at  times  the  sea  rises  and 
}  oritice,  so  that  those  who  have 
eannot  escape.  In  which  case 
t  wait  till  the  wind,  which  had 
ahiited  to  the  cast  or  west,  re- 
the  north  or  south;  and  it  has 
1  that  vi;; iters  who  came  to 
«iity  minutes  in  tlie  azure  grot- 
remained  there  two,  tlirec,  and 
ir  days.  To  provide  agiiinst 
emergency,  the  boatmen  always 
til  them  a  certain  quantity  of 
»  feed  the  prisoners ;  and  as  the 
rdfl  fresh  water  in  several  places, 
no  fear  of  thirst.  It  was  not 
id  been  in  the  grotto  sometime 

boatmen  communicated  this 
information;  we  were  disposed 
eh  them  for  this  delay,  but  they 
,  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
liej  told  this  at  first  to  travel- 
of  them  would  decline  coming, 
ironid  injtire  the  boatmen. 
ftes  that  this  little  pioce  of  in- 
ft  raised  a  cerlain  disquietude, 
md  the  azure  grotto  infinitely 
Bftble  to  the  imagination.  .  .  . 
n  laid  ourselves  down  at  the 
>f  our  respective  canoes,  and 
rtlk  with  the  same  precautions, 
HUne  good  fortune,  with  which 
entered.  But  we  were  some 
lefore  we  could  open  our  eyes ; 
Ing  sun  upon  the  glittering 
iflolntely  blinded  us.     We  had 

many  yards,  however,  before 
ecovered  itself,  and  all  that  we 
in  the  azure  grotto  Imd  the  con- 
if  a  dream." 

CSapri  oar  travellers  proceed 
•  We  have  a  long  story  and 
.  storm  upon  the  passage,  and 
td  at  Messioa.  Here  M.  Da- 
rges  bis  experience  by  an  ac- 
ee  with  the  Sirocco,  His 
OB,  M.  Jadin,  had  been  taken 
a  pbjaiciao  had  been  called 

doctor  had  ordered  that  the 
niio  was  soilering  under  a  fe- 
vld  be  exposed  to  all  the  air 


possible,  that  doors  and  windows  should 
bo  opened,  and  he  should  be  placed  in 
the  current.  This  was  done ;  but  on  the 
present  evening,  to  my  astonishment, 
instead  of  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  night 
— which  was  wont  to  blow  the  fresher 
from  our  neighbourhood  to  the  sea — 
there  entered  at  the  open  window  a  dry 
hot  wind  like  the  air  from  a  fnmace.  I 
waited  for  the  morning,  but  the  morn- 
ing brought  no  change  in  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere. 

"My  patient  had  suffered  greatly 
through  the  night.  I  rang  the  bell  for 
some  lemonade,  the  only  drink  the  doc- 
tor had  recommended ;  but  no  one  an- 
swered the  summons.  I  rang  again,  and  a 
third  time :  still  no  one  came ;  at  length 
seeing  that  the  mountain  would  not 
come  to  me,  I  went  to  the  mountain.  I 
wandered  through  the  corridor,  and  en- 
tered apartment  after  apartment,  and 
found  no  one  to  address.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  yet  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house  had  not  left 
their  room,  and  not  a  domestic  was  at 
his  post.    It  was  quite  incomprehensible. 

"  I  descended  to  the  portico ;  1  found 
him  lying  on  an  old  sofa  all  in  tatters, 
the  principal  ornament  of  his  room,  and 
asked  him  why  the  house  was  thus  de- 
serted. 

"  *  Ah,  monsieur !  *  said  he, '  do  you  not 
foci  the  sirocco  ?  * 

" '  Sirocco  or  not,  is  this  a  reason  why 
no  one  should  come  when  I  call  ? ' 

" '  Oh,  monsieur,  when  it  is  sirocco  no 
one  does  any  thing  !  * 

"'  And  your  travellers^  who  is  to  wait 
upon  them  ?  * 

"  'On  those  days  they  wait  upon  them- 
selves.' 

"  I  begged  pardon  of  this  respectable 
official  for  having  disturbed  him;  ho 
heaved  such  a  sigh  as  indicated  that  it 
required  a  great  amount  of  Christian 
charity  to  grant  the  pardon  I  had  asked. 

"  The  hour  arrived  when  the  doctor 
should  have  paid  his  visit,  and  no  doctor 
came.  I  presumed  that  the  sirocco  de- 
tained him  also;  but  as  the  state  of 
Jadin  appeared  to  me  alarming,  I  re- 
solved to  go  and  rouse  my  Esculapius, 
and  bring  mm,  willing  or  unwilling,  to 
the  hotel.  I  took  my  hat  and  sallied 
forth. 

"  Messina  had  the  appearance  of  a 
city  of  the  dead :  not  an  inhabitant  was 
walking  in  the  streets,  not  a  head  was 
seen  at  the  windows.  The  mendicants 
themselves  (and  he  who  has  not  seen  the 
Sicilian  mendicant,  knows  not  what 
wretchedness  is,)  lay  in  the  comers  of 
the  streets,  stretched  out,  doubled  up, 
panting,  without  strengtYi  to  &tt«\.c\i  ou\ 
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their  hand  for  charity,  or  voice  to  ask 
an  alms.  Pompeii,  which  I  visited  three 
months  afterwards,  was  not  more  silent, 
more  solitary,  more  inanimate. 

«  I  reached  the  doctor's.  I  rang,  I 
knocked,  no  one  answered.  I  pushed 
against  the  door,  it  opened ; — I  entered, 
and  pursued  my  search  for  the  doctor, 

"  I  traversed  three  or  four  apart- 
ments. There  were  women  lying  upon 
sofas,  and  children  sprawling  on  the 
floor.  Not  one  even  raised  a  head  to 
look  at  me.  At  last,  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  the  door  of  which  was,  like  the 
rest,  half-open,  I  found  the  man  I  was 
in  quest  of,  stretched  upon  his  bed. 

**  I  went  up  to  him,  I  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  felt  his  pulse. 

"  *  Ah,*  said  he,  with  a  melancholy 
voice,  and  scarcely  turning  his  head  to- 
wards me,  '  Is  that  you  ?  What  can  you 
want  ?  * 

"  '  Want ! — I  want  you  to  come  and 
see  my  friend,  who  is  no  better,  as  it 
seems  to  me.' 

"  '  Go  and  see  your  friend ! '  cried 
the  doctor,  in  a  fright — *  impossible ! ' 

"  *  Why  impossible  ?  * 

"  He  made  a  desperate  effort  to  move, 
and  taking  his  cane  in  his  left  hand, 
passed  his  right  hand  slowly  down  it, 
from  the  golden  head  that  adorned  it 


m  liufy.  [Mt/t 

to  the  other  extremity.    *  Look  yon,* 
said  he,  *  my  cane  sweats.' 

**  And,  in  fact,  there  fell  gome  glo- 
bules  of  water  from  it,  aueh  an  effect  hai 
this  terrible  wind  even  on  inanimato 
things. 

"  *  Well;  said  I,  'and  what  doesthit 
prove  ? ' 

'*  '  That  proves,  that  at  such  a  ttOM 
as  this,  there  are  no  physicians,  all  in 
patients.*"— P.  175. 

Seeing  there  was  no  chanee  of 
bringing  the  doctor  to  the  hotel,  on- 
less  he  carried  him  there  by  dmi'd  • 
force,  Mr  Dumas  contented  hlinidf 
with  relating  the  symptoms  of  his 
friend.  To  drink  iemonade-^ntteh 
lemonade — all  the  lemonade  he  eopM 
swallow,  was  the  only  preacription 
that  the  physician  gave.  And  tha 
simple  remedy  seems  to  have  suflSced; 
for  the  patient  shortly  after  r»- 
covered. 

Net  the  least  agreeable  portion  oi 
these  travels,  is  the  pleasant  imprei- 
sion  they  leave  of  the  traveller  bin* 
self,  one  who  has  his  hnmonrs  doabt* 
less,  but  who  is  social,  baojanti 
brave,  generous,  and  enterprinng.  A 
Frenchman — as  a  chemist,  in  his  paet* 
liar  language,  wonld  say — ia  a  ciei* 


*  The  extreme  misery  of  the  paupers  in  Sicily,  who  form,  hie  tells  ua,  a  tenti 
part  of  the  population,  quite  haunts  the  imagination  of  M.  Dumas.  He  reconto 
it  several  times.  At  one  place  ho  witnesses  the  distribution,  at  the  door  of  acoa- 
vent,  of  soup  to  these  poor  wretches,  and  gives  a  terrible  description  of  the  »• 
mine-stricken  group.  "  All  these  creatures,"  he  continues,  "  had  eaten  nothinf 
since  yesterday  evening.  They  had  come  there  to  receive  their  porringer  of  wapi 
as  they  had  come  to-day,  as  they  would  come  to-morrow.  This  was  all  tli« 
nourishment  for  twenty-four  hours,  unless  some  of  them  might  obtain  a  few^raai 
from  their  fellow-citizens,  or  the  compassion  of  strangers ;  but  this  ia  very  ttth 
as  the  Syracusans  arc  familiarized  with  the  spectacle,  and  few  strangers  visit  Syra- 
cuse. When  the  distributor  of  this  blessed  soup  appeared,  there  were  uDheard-af 
cries,  and  each  one  rushed  forward  with  his  wooden  bowl  in  his  hand.  Only  thej 
were  some  too  fe»'ble  to  exclaim,  or  to  run,  and  who  dragged  themselves  forw*^ 
groaning,  upon  tiieir  hands  and  knees.  There  was  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  cwH 
clothed,  not  in  anything  that  could  be  called  a  shirt,  but  a  kind  of  spider's  m 
with  a  thousand  holes,  who  had  no  wooden  bowl,  and  who  wept  with  hunger,  i* 
stretched  out  its  poor  little  meagre  hands,  and  joined  them  together,  to  supply** 
well  as  it  could,  by  this  natural  receptacle,  the  absent  bowl.  The  cook  poured  >■ 
a  spoonful  of  the  soup.  The  soup  was  boiling,  and  burned  the  child's  band.  K 
uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  and  was  compelled  to  open  its  fingers,  and  the  soup  fellupoa 
the  pavement.  The  child  threw  itself  on  all  fours,  and  began  to  eat  in  the  mtf* 
ner  of  a  dog." — Vol.  iii.  p.  58. 

And  in  another  place  he  says,  "  Alas,  this  cry  of  hunger !  it  is  the  eternal  rrf 
of  Sicily ;  I  have  heard  nothing  else  for  three  months.  There  are  miserahj* 
wretches,  whose  hunger  has  never  been  appeased,  from  the  day  when,  lying  in  thetf 
cradle,  they  began  to  draw  the  milk  from  their  exhausted  mothers,  to  the  last  bo* 
when,  stretched  on  their  bed  of  death,  they  have  expired  endeavouring  to  swilloJJ 
the  sacred  host  which  the  priest  had  laid  upon  their  lips.  Horrible  to  think  of! 
there  are  human  beings  to  whom,  to  have  eaten  once  sufficiently,  would  bo  •  *•• 
nicmbrauce  for  all  their  lives  to  come."^VoL  iv.  p.  108. 
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lowed  with  a  considerable 
flkittj."     Our  traveller  has 

I  of  affinity;  he  wins  the 

II  and  several — the  crew  of 
ara.  We  will  close  with 
ing  extract^  both  because  it 
Inink  and  lively  feelings  of 
iman^  and  because  it  intro- 
ame  dear  to  all  lovers  of 
The  father  of  Bellini  was  a 
nd  Dumas  was  in  Sicily. 

while  standing  on  this  spot, 
ed  my  guide  if  he  knew  the 
Bellini.  At  this  question  he 
I  pointing  oat  to  me  an  old 
«•  passing  in  a  little  carriage 
me  horse — '  Look  you/  said 
he  is,  taking  his  ride  into  the 

to  the  carriage  and  stopped 
j^  that  ho  is  never  intrusive 
I  to  a  father  of  his  son,  and 
on  as  Bellini's.     At  the  first 

his  name,  the  old  man  took 
I  hands,  and  asked  me  eagerly 
mew  his  son.  I  drew  from 
io  a  letter  of  introduction, 

my  departure   from   Paris, 

given  me  for  the  Duchess  de 

asked  him  if  he  knew  the 

5*   He  took  the  letter  in  his 

answered  only  by  kissing  the 

ion. 

said  he,  turning  round  to  mc, 

not  how  good  he  is!  We 
I.  Well,  at  each  success  there 
I  remembrance,  something  to 

ease  and  comfort  of  an  old 
'ou  will  come  home  with  me, 

jou  how  many  things  1  owo 
Iness.  Erery  success  brings 
new.  This  watch  I  carry 
VBS  from  Norma  ;  this  little 
d  horse,  from  the  Puritans, 
tter  that  he  writes,  he  says 
I  come ;  but  Paris  is  far  from 
Io  not  trust  to  this  promise — 
id  that  I  shall  die   without 

again.     You  will  see  him, 

I  answered,  '  and  if  you  have 
■ion • 


in  Italy*  S67 

«  '  No — what  should  1  send  him  ? 

My  blessiag  ? — Dear  boy,  I  give  it  him 
night  and  morning.  But  tell  him  you 
have  given  me  a  happy  day  by  speaking 
to  me  of  him — tell  him  that  I  embraced 
you  as  an  old  friend — (and  he  embraced 
me) — but  you  need  not  say  that  I  was 
in  tears.  Besides,*  he  added,  'it  is  with 
joy  that  I  weep. — And  is  it  true  that 
my  son  has  a  reputation  ? ' 

**  •  Indeed  a  very  great  reputation.' 

**  *  How  strange ! '  said  the  old  man, 
'  who  would  have  thought  it,  when  I 
used  to  scold  him,  because,  instead  of 
working,  he  would  be  eternally  beating 
time,  and  teaching  his  sister  all  the  old 
Sicilian  airs!  Well,  these  things  are 
written  above.  I  wish  I  could  see  him 
before  I  die. — But  your  name  ? '  he  add- 
ed, '  I  have  forgotten  all  this  time  to 
ask  your  name.' 

"  I  told  him :  it  woke  no  recollec- 
tion. 

" '  Alexandre  Dumas,  Alexandre  Du- 
mas,' he  repeated  two  or  three  times,  *I 
shall  recollect  that  he  who  bears  that 
name  has  given  me  good  news  of  my 
son.  Adieu!  Alexandre  Dumas — I  shall 
recollect  that  name — Adieu ! ' 

"  Poor  old  man !  I  am  sure  he  has 
not  forgotten  it ;  for  the  news  I  gave 
him  of  his  son  was  the  last  he  was  ever 
to  receive."— P.  226. 

Sicily  is  one  of  those  romantic 
countries,  where  you  may  still  meet 
with  adventures  in  your  travels,  where 
you  may  be  shot  at  by  banditti  with 
pointed  bats  and  long  guns.  M.  Du- 
mas passes  not  without  bis  share  of 
such  adventures.  Perhaps^  as  Sicily 
is  less  trodden  ground  than  Italy«  his 
'<  Souvenirs"  will  be  found  more  in- 
teresting as  he  proceeds.  We  have 
naturally  taken  our  quotations  in  the 
order  in  which  they  presented  them- 
selves, and  we  have  not  advanced  fur- 
ther than  the  second  of  the  five  de- 
lectably  small  volumes  in  which  these 
travels  are  printed.  Would  our  space 
permit  us  to  proceed,  it  is  probable 
that  our  extracts  would  increase^  in- 
stead of  diminishing^  in  interest. 
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A  TftUE  Tale  of  the  Caucasus.     From  the  RusgiAN  of  Maulivski. 

Chapter  VI. 
Fragments  from  the  Diary  of  Ammiilat  Beh, —  Translated  from  the  TnrUtr. 


•  •  •  HaveI  been  asleep  till 
now,  or  am  I  now  in  a  dream  ?  .  .  • 
Thi§9  then,  is  the  new  world  called 
thought!  ....  O  beautiful  world! 
thou  hast  long  been  to  rae  cloudy 
and  confused,  like  the  milky  way, 
which,  they  say,  consisits  of  tliuusands 
of  glitteriug  stars  I  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  am  ascending^  the  mountain  of 
knowledg:e  from  the  valley  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  ;  each  step  opens 
to  me  views  further  and  more  exten- 
sive. .  •  .  My  breast  breathes  freer, 

1  gaze  in  the  face  of  the  sun 

I  look  below — the  clouds  murmur  un- 
der my  feet  I  .  .  .  annoying  clouds  I 
You  prevent  me  from  seeing  the  hea- 
vens from  the  earth  ;  from  the  hearen 
to  look  upon  the  earth  ! 

I  wonder  liow  the  commonest  ques- 
tions, whence  and  how,  never  before 
came  into  my  head  ?  All  God*8  world, 
with  every  thing  in  it  good  or  evil, 
was  seen  reflouted  in  my  soul  as  in 
the  sea :  I  only  knew  as  much  of  it 
as  the  sea  does,  or  a  mirror.  In  my 
memory,  it  is  true,  much  was  preser- 
ved :  but  to  what  end  did  this  serve  ? 
Does  the  hawk  understand  why  the 
hood  is  put  on  his  head  ?  Does  the 
steed  understand  why  tliey  shoo  him  ? 
Did  I  understand  why  in  one  place 
mountains  are  necessary,  in  another 
steppes,  here  eternal  snows,  there 
oceans  of  sand?  Why  storms  and 
earthquakes  were  necessary  ?  And 
thou,  most  wondrous  being,  Mao ! 
it  never  has  entered  my  head  to  fol- 
low thee  from  thy  cradle,  suspended 
on  a  wandering  mule,  to  that  mag- 
niGcent  city  which  I  have  never  seen, 
and  which  I  am  enchanted  merely  to 
have  heard  of !  ...  I  confess  that  I 
am  already  delighted  with  the  mere 
outside  of  a  book,  without  understand- 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious 
letters  .  .  .  but  V.  not  only  makes 
knowledge  attractive,  but  gives  me 
the  means  of  acquiring  it.  With  him, 
a8  a  young  swallow  with  its  mother,  I 
try  mynew  wings. ;  .  •  The  ^laivcid 


and  the  height  still  astonish,  bat  bo 
longer  alarm  me.  The  time  will  come 
when  I  shall  mount  upwards  to  the 
heavens!  .  •  . 


.  .  .  But  yet,  am  I  happy  beetiue 
V.  and  his  books  teach  me  to  think? 
Tiio  time  was,  when  a  spirited  ite«d, 
a  costly  sabre,  a  good  guo,  delighted 
me  like  a  child.     Now,  that  I  koow 
the   superiority  of   mind  over  body, 
my  former  pride  in  shooting  or  horse- 
manship appears  to  me  ridiculous^ 
nay,  even  contemptible.     Is  it  worth 
while  to  devote  oneself  to  a  trad^  in 
which  the  meanest  broad-shouldered 
nouker  can  surpass  me  ?  ...  Is  it 
worth  while  to  seek  hononr  and  hap- 
piness, of  which  the  first  wound  dij 
deprive  me— the  first  awkward  leap? 
They  have  taken  from  me  this  plajr- 
thing,  but  with  what  have  tbej  ri* 
placed  it  ?  .  .  .  .  With  new  wiotf, 
with  new  wishes,  which  Allah  bioiseU 
can  neither  weary  nor  satisfy.    I 
thought  myself  a  man  of  consequeoct; 
but  now  I  am  convinced  of  my  own 
nothingness.     Formerly,  to  my  nw- 
mory,    my  grandfather    and   grctt- 
grandfather  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  night  of  the  past,  with  iU  sloriti 
and  dreaming  traditions.  .  .  .  Ths 
Caucasus  contained  my  world,  sad  i 
peacefully  slept    in    that    night.   I 
thought  to  be  famous  in  Daghestin^ 
the  height  of  glory.    And  what  tbeR  ? 
History  has  peopled  my  former  deurt 
with   nations,   shattering  each  otbir 
for  glory;  with  heroes,  terrifying  wi 
nations   by  valour  to  which  we  cii 
never  rise.      And  where  are  tbey* 
Half  forgotten,  they  have  vanished  il 
the  dust  of  ages.     The  description  fl 
the  earth  shows  me  that  the  Tarttfi 
occupy  a  little  comer  of  the  world; 
that  they  are  miserable  savages  in  eon* 
parison  with  the  European  nationf; 
and  that  of  the  existence,  not  only  of 
their  brave  warriors,  but  of  the  wbob 
nation,  nobody  thinks,  nobody  knowi, 
Ti^\KAj  ^indMa  to  know.    It  If  w«ftk 
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)e  a  glow-worm  amongst  in- 
^^as  it  worth  while  to  expand 
y  in  order  to  be  convinced  of 
tter  truth  ? 


is  the  use  of  a  knowledge  of 
rs  of  nature  to  me»  when  I 
hange  my  soul,  master  my 
The  sea  teaches  me  to  build 
ut  I  cannot  restrain  my  tears ! 

can  conduct  the  lightning 
roof,  but  I  cannot  throw  off 
»wi!  Was  I  not  unhappy 
lom  my  feelings  alone,  with- 
ig  around  me  my  thoughts^ 
iy  vultures  ?  What  does  the 

gain  by  knowing  that  his 
1  incurable?  .  .  .  The  tor- 
3j  hopeless  love  have  become 
more  piercing,  more  various, 
intellect  has  been  enlight- 


am  unjust.  Reading  shor- 
ne  the  long  winter- like  night 
irs  of  separation.  In  teach- 
jo  fix  on  paper  my  flying 
V.  has  given  me  a  heart- 
fment  Some  day  I  shall 
anetta,  and  I  shall  show  her 
^es ;  in  which  her  name  is 
ftener  than  that  of  All^h  in 
a.  '*  These  are  the  annals 
fart,**  I  shall  say :  "  Look  I 
i  day  thus  I  tliought  about 
inch  a  night,  I  saw  yon  thus 
lama  1  By  these  little  leaves, 
jing  of  diamond  beads,  you 
at  my  sighs,  my  tears  for 

>  lovely,  and  beloved  being ! 
often  smile  at  my  strange 
s — long  will  they  supply 
>r  our  conversations.  J)ut, 
Ide,  enchantress,  shall  I  be 
member  the  past?  .  .  .  No, 

>  Every  thing  before  me, 
ig  around  me,  will  then  fade 
iept  the  present  bliss — to  be 
[  O,  how  burning,  and  how 
I  my  soul  be !  Liquid  sun- 
.  flow  in  my  veins — I  shall 
»iTeD,  like  tpe  sun  !  To  for- 

Sur  side  is  a  bliss  prouder 
heet  wisdom ! 


read  stories  of  love,  of  the 
I  woman — of  the  perfidy  of 
;  no  heroine  approaches  my 
I  In  loveliness  oi  soul  or  body 
\  oi  the  heroes  do  I  resemble 
t&em  the  fascuiAtion,  I  ad« 


mire  the  wisdom  of  lovers  in  books— 
but  then,  how  weak,  how  cold  is  their 
love!  It  is  a  moonbeam  playing  on 
ice!  Whence  come  these  European 
babblers  of  Tharsis — these  nightin- 
gales of  the  market-place — these  su- 
gared confections  of  flowers  ?  I  can- 
not believe  that  people  can  love  pas- 
sionately, and  prate  of  their  love — 
even  as  a  hired  mourner  laments  over 
the  dead.  The  spendthrift  casts  his 
treasure  by  handfuls  to  the  wind ;  the 
lover  hides  it,  nurses  it,  buries  it  in 
his  heart  like  a  hoard. 


I  am  yet  young,  and  I  ask  '^  what 
is  friendship  ? "  I  have  a  friend  in 
V.-^a  loving,  real,  thoughtful  friend ; 
yet  I  am  not  his  friend.  I  feel  it,  I 
reproach  myself  that  I  do  not  re- 
ciprocate his  regard  as  I  oug(it,  as  he 
deserves — but  is  it  in  my  power  ?  In 
my  soul  there  is  no  room  for  any  one 
but  Seltanetta — in  m  y  heart  tber els 
no  feeling  but  love. 


No  I  I  cannot  read,  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  tho  .Colonel  explains  to 
me.  I  cheated  myself  when  I  thought 
that  the  ladder  of  science  could  be 
climbed  by  me.  .  .  I  am  weary  at  the 
first  steps,  I  lose  my  way  on  tne  first 
difiiculty,  I  entangle  the  threads,  in- 
stead of  unravelling  them— I  pull  and 
tear  them — and  I  carry  off  nothing  of 
the  prey  but  a  few  fragments.  The 
hope  which  the  Colonel  held  out  to 
me  I  mistook  for  my  own  progress. 
But  who — what — impedes  this  pro- 
gress? That  which  makes  the  hap- 
piness and  misery  of  my  life — love. 
In  every  place,  in  every  thing,  I  hear 
and  see  Seltanetta — and  often  Selta- 
netta alone.  To  banish  her  from  my 
thoughts  I  should  consider  sacrilege ; 
and,  even  if  I  wished,  I  could  not  per- 
form the  resolution.  Can  I  see  wiQi- 
out  light?  Can  I  breathe  without 
air  ?  Seltanetta  is  my  light,  my  air, 
my  life,  my  soul  t 


My  hand  trembles — my  heart  fiut- 
ters  in  my  bosom.  If  I  wrote  with 
my  blood,  *twould  scorch  the  paper. 
Seltanetta  I  your  image  pursues  me 
dreaming  or  awake.  The  image  of 
your  charms  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  reality.  The  thought  that  I  may 
never  possess  them,  toncYi  tViQin,  we 
them,  perhaps,  plnngeft  m«  VntA  vn  W 
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cessant  melanclioly — at  once  I  melt 
and  burn.  I  recall  each  loTcly  feature, 
each  attitude  of  your  exquisite  person 
— that  little  foot,  the  seal  of  love,  that 
bosom,  the  gem  of  bliss  1  The  re- 
membrance of  your  Toioe  makes  my 
soul  thrill  like  the  chord  of  an  instru« 
ment — ^ready  to  burst  from  the  clear- 
ness of  its  tone — and  your  kiss  I  that 
kiss  in  which  I  drank  your  soul  I  It 
showers  roses  and  coals  of  fire  upon 
my  lonely  bed — I  burn — my  hot  lips 
are  tortured  by  the  thirst  for  caresses 
— my  hand  longs  to  clasp  your  waist 
— to  touch  your  kneesl  Ob,come — Oh, 
fly  to  me — that  I  may  die  in  delight, 
as  now  I  do  in  weariness  1 


Colonel  VerkhdflTsky,  endeavouring 
by  every  possible  means  to  divert  Am- 
roalat's  grief,  thought  of  amusing  him 
with  a  boar-hunt,  the  favourite  occu- 
pation of  the  Beks  of  Daghestan.  In 
answer  to  his  summons,  there  assem- 
bled about  twenty  persons,  each  at- 
tended by  his  noukers,  each  eager  to 
try  his  fortune,  or  to  gallop  about  the 
field  and  vaunt  his  courage.  Already 
had  grey  December  covered  the  tops 
of  the  surrounding  mountains  with  the 
firsts  fallen  snow.  Here  and  there  in  the 
streets  of  Derbeod  lay  a  crust  of  ice, 
but  over  it  the  mud  rolled  in  sluggish 
waves  along  the  uneven  pavement. 
The  sea  lazily  plashed  against  the 
sunken  turrets  of  the  walls  which  de- 
scended to  the  water ;  a  flock  of  bus- 
tards and  of  geese  whizzed  through 
the  fog,  and  flew  with  a  complaining 
cry  above  the  ramparts ;  all  was  dark 
apd  melancholy — even  the  dull  and 
tiresome  braying  of  the  asses  laden 
with  faggots  for  the  market,  sounded 
like  a  dirge  over  the  fine  weather. 
The  old  Tartars  sat  in  the  bazars, 
wrapping  their  shoubes  over  their 
noses.  But  this  is  exactly  the  weather 
most  favourable  to  hunters.  Hardly 
bad  the  moollahs  of  the  town  pro- 
claimed the  hour  of  prayer,  when  the 
Colonel,  attended  by  several  of  his 
officers,  the  Beks  of  the  city,  and  Am- 
malat,  rode,  or  rather  swam,  through 
the  mud,  leaving  the  town  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  north,  through  the  prin- 
cipal gate  Keerkhldr  Kapi,  which  is 
covered  with  iron  plates.  The  road 
leading  to  Tdrki  is  rude  in  appear- 
ance, bordered  for  a  few  paces  to  the 
i^ght  and  left  with  beds  of  madder — 
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beyond  them  lie  vast  baryhig 
and  further  still  towards  the 
tered  gardens.  But  the  a| 
of  the  suburbs  is  a  great  i 
magnificent  than  those  of  f 
em  ones*  To  the  left,  on 
were  seen  the  Reifars,  or  b 
the  regiment  of  Koiirin ;  wbi 
sides  of  the  road,  fragment 
lay  in  picturesque  disord< 
down  in  heaps  by  the  viole 
mountain-torrents.  A  fore 
covered  with  hoar.frost* 
as  it  approached  VellikeE 
each  verst  the  retinue  of 
sky  was  swelled  by  fresh  i 
Beglar  and  Agalar*  Th 
party  now  turned  to  the  left 
speedily  heard  the  cry  of  th< 
chikg\  assembled  from  the 
ing  villages.  The  huntei 
into  an  extended  chain,  some 
back,  and  some  running  on 
soon  the  wild-boars  also  begi 
themselves. 

The  umbrageous  oak-l 
Daghestan  have  served,  1 
immemorial,  as  a  covert  for 
able  herds  of  wild  hogs ;  anc 
the  Tartars — like  the  Mosi 
hold  it  a  sin  not  only  to  eat 
to  touch  the  unclean  animal 
sider  it  a  praiseworthy  act  1 
them — at  least  they  practise 
shooting  on  these  beasts^  i 
exhibit  their  courage,  bei 
chase  of  the  wild-boar  is  w» 
hj  great  danger,  and  reqt 
ning  and  bravery. 

The  lengthened  chiun  c 
occupied  a  wide  extent  ol 
the  most  fearless  marksmei 
the  most  solitary  posts,  in  e 
vide  with  no  one  else  the  gl< 
cess,  and  also  because  th 
make  for  those  points  when 
fewer  people.  Colonel  Vc 
confident  In  his  gigantic  tti 
sure  eye,  posted  himself  id 
est  of  the  wood,  and  halted 
savannah  to  which  convi 
tracks  of  numerous  wUd-bo 
fectly  alone,  leaning  against  1 
of  a  fallen  tree,  he  awaited 
luterrupted  shots  were  hei 
right  and  left  of  his  stath 
moment  a  wild-boar  appear 
the  trees  ^  at  length  the 
crash  of  falling  underwood  ^ 
and  immediately  a  boar  of  c 
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irted  across  the  field  like  a  ball 
Rrom  a  caoDoa.  The  Colonel 
U  urn,  the  bullet  whistled,  and 
anded  monster  suddenly  halted, 
.  surprbe — but  this  was  but  for 
ant — he  dashed  furiously  in  the 
>n  whence  came  the  shot.  The 
moked  from  his  red-hot  tusks^ 
I  burned  in  bloody  and  he  flew 

enemy  with  a  giunt.  But 
»ffi»ky  showed  no  alarm>  waiting 
nearer  approach  of  the  brute : 
id  time  clicked  the  cock  of  his 
mt  the  powder  was  damp  and 
fire.  What  now  remained  for 
Iter?  He  had  not  even  a  dag- 
hU  girdle — flight  would  have 
seless.  As  if  by  the  anger  of 
>t  a  single  thick  tree  was  near 
•nly  one  dry  branch  arose  from 
;  against  which  be  had  leaned ; 
(rkhdfldky  threw  himself  on  it 

only  means  of  avoiding  de- 
m.  Hardly  had  he  time  to 
r  an  ar^chine  and  a  half*  from 
andy  when  the  boar,  enraged 
f,  struck  the  branch  with 
u — it  cracked  from  the  force 
blow  and  the  weight  which 
iported  by  it.  .  .  .  It  was  in 
at  Verkbdffsky  tried  to  climb 
-Ihe  bark  was  covered  with  ice 
ands  slipped — he  was  sliding 
irds;    but  the  beast  did  not 

tree — he  gnawed  it — he  at- 
it  with  his  sharp  tusks  a  ichct- 
slow  the  feet  of  the  hunter, 
hutant  YerkhotTsky  expected 
aerificed,  and  his  voice  died 
1  the  lonely  space  in  vain. 
t  in  vain !  Tlie  sound  of  a 
tioofs  was  heard  close  at  hand, 
audit  Bek  galloped  up  at  full 
ith  uplifted  sabre.  Perceiving 
Mmy,  the  wild- boar  turned  at 
t  a  sideway  leap  of  the  horse 
the  battle — a  blow  from  Am- 
Brled  him  on  the  earth. 
Mcued  Colonel  hurried  to  em- 
b  friend,  but  the  latter  was 
» mangling,  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
I.  beast.  ''  I  accept  not  un- 
Jianks,"  he  answered  at  length, 
flroni  the  Colonel's  embrace. 
same  boar  gored  before  my 
Sek  of  Tabasdran,  my  friend, 
t»  baying  missed  him,  had  en- 
bit  foot  in  the  stirrup.  I 
with  auger  when  I  saw  my 


comrade*8  blood,  and  flew  in  pursuit 
of  the  boar.  The  closeness  of  the 
wood  prevented  me  from  following  hia 
track ;  I  had  quite  lost  him ;  and  God 
has  brought  me  hither  to  slay  the  ac- 
cursed brute,  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  sacrificing  a  yet  nobler  vic- 
tim— you,  my  benefactor.*' 

**  Now  we  are  quits,  dear  Ammaldt. 
Do  not  talk  of  past  events.  This  day 
our  teeth  shall  avenge  us  on  this  tusked 
fue.  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to 
taste  the  forbidden  meat,  Ammalat?" 
*<  Not  I !  nor  to  wash  it  down  with 
champagne.  Colonel.  Without  of- 
fence to  Mahomet,,!  had  rather  streng- 
then my  soul  with  the  foam  of  the 
wine,  than  with  the  water  of  the  true 
believer." 

The  hunt  now  turned  to  the  other 
side.  From  afar  were  heard  cries  and 
hallooing,  and  the  drums  of  the  Tar- 
tars in  the  chase.  From  time  to  time 
shots  rang  through  the  air.  A  horse 
was  led  up  to  the  Colonel :  and  he, 
feasting  his  sight  with  the  boar,  which 
was  almost  cut  in  two,  patted  Amma- 
lat on  the  shoulder,  crying  "  A  brave 
blow!" 

"  In  that  blow  exploded  my  re- 
venge,** answered  the  Bek  ;  <*  and  the 
revenge  of  an  Asiatic  is  heavy." 

*'  You  have  seen,  you  have  wit- 
nessed,** replied  the  Colonel,  <<  how 
injury  is  avenged  by  Russians — that 
is,  by  Christians;  let  this  be  not  a 
reproach,  but — a  lesson  to  you.'* 

And  they  both  galloped  off  towards 
the  Line. 

Ammaldt  was  remarkably  absent- 
sometimes  he  did  not  answer  at  all — 
at  others,  he  answered  incoherently  to 
the  questions  of  Verkhdflsky,  by  whom 
he  rode,  gazing  abstractedly  around 
him.  The  Colonel,  thinking  that,  like 
an  eager  hunter,  he  was  engrossed  by 
the  sport,  left  him,  and  rode  forward. 
At  last,  Ammalat  perceived  him  whom 
he  was  so  impatiently  expecting,  his 
hemdj^k,  Saphir  Ali,  fiew  to  meet  him, 
covered  with  mud,  and  mounted  on  a 
smoking  horse.  With  cries  of  <'  Al- 
eikoum  Selam,*'  they  both  jumped  off 
their  horses,  and  were  immediatdy 
locked  in  each  other*s  embrace. 

**  And  so  you  have  been  tbere^. 
you  have  seen  her — you  have  spoken 
to  her?**  cried  Ammaldt,  tearing  off 
his  kafldn,  and  choking  with  agita* 


*  Rather  Ices  than  an  English  yard. 
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tion.    *'  I  see  by  your  face  that  you  not — I  cannot  explain  wbat  bliss  it  is 

bring  good  news ;   here  is  my  new  to  be  with  thee,  what  torment  to  be 

tchoukha^  for  you  for  that.     Does  separated    from   thee»    not    to    see 

she  live  ?  Is  she  well  ?   Does  she  love  thee  I " 
me  as  before  ?"  *'  That  is  exactly  the  thing,  Amma- 

**  Let  me   recollect  myself/*    an-  )at;   she  grieves  that  she  cannot  re> 

Bwered  Saphir  Ali.     **  Let  me  take  joico  her  eyes  with  a  sight  of  him 

breath.     You  have  put  so  maay  ques-  whom  she  never  can   be  weary  of 

tions,  and  I  myself  am  charged  with  gazing  at.    *  Is  it  possible,'  she  saji, 

80  many  commissions,  that  they  are  <  that  he  cannot  come  but  for  one  little 

crowding  together  like  old  women  at  day,  for  one  short  hour,  one  little  mo- 

the  door  of  the  mosque,  who  have  ment?*'* 

lost  their  shoes.   First,  at  your  desire,        **  To  look  on  her,  and  then  die,  I 

I  have  been  to  Rhounzakh.     I  crept  would  be  content  1  ** 
along  so  softly,  that  I  did  not  scare  a        **  Ah,  when  you  behold  her,  joa 

single  thrush  by  the  road.     Sultan  will  wish  to  live.      She  is  beeooM 

Akhmet  Khan  is  well,  aud  at  home,  quieter  than  she  was  of  old ;  but  ereo 

He  asked  about  you  with  great  anxie-  yet  she  is  so  lively,  that  when  you  Me 

ty,  shook  his  head,  and  enquired  if  her  your  blood  sparkles  within  you.** 
you  did  not  want  a  spindle  to  dry  the         **  Did  you  tell  her  why  it  is  not  in 

silk  of  Derb6nd.     Tbe  khdnsha  sends  my  power  to  do  her  will,  and  to  ae- 

you  tchokh  selammoum,  (many  com-  complish  ray  own  passionate  desire?" 
pliments,)  and  as  many  sweet  cakes.         "  I  related  such  tales  that  you  woald 

I  threw  them  away,  the  confounded  have  thought  me  the  Shah  of  Persia't 

things,    at    the    first    resting-place,  chief  poet.     Seltanetta  shed  tears  like 

SuuMLhai-Khan,  Koutzal-Khan*' a  fountain  after  rain.     She  does  no- 

*'  The  devil  take  them  ali!     What  thing  else  but  weep." 
about  Seltanetta?"  "  Why,  then,  reduce  her  to  despair? 

''  Aha  I  at  last  I  have  touched  the  '  I  cannot  now  *  does  not  mean  'it  is 

chilblain  of  your  heart.     Seltanetta,  for  ever  impossible.*     You  know  whit 

my  dear  Ammalat,  is  as  beautiful  as  a  woman*s  heart  is,  Saphir  Ali:  ftr 

the  starry  sky ;  but  in  that  heaven  I  them  the  end  of  hope  is  the  end  of 

saw  no  light,  until  I  conversed  about  love.** 

you.     Then  she  almost  threw  herself        **  You    sow  words    on  the  windi 

on  my  neck  when  we  were  left  alone  djannion  (my  sonl.)  Hope,  for  loveffi 

together,  and  I  explained  the  cause  of  is  a  skein  of  worsted— endless.    Is 

my  arrival.     I  gave  her  a  camel-load  cool  blood,  you  do  not  even  tiustyoor 

of  compliments  from  you — told  her  eyes ;  but  fall  in  love,  and  you  will 

that  you  were  almost  dead  with  love  believe  in  ghosts.     I  think  that  Sel* 

— poor  fellow! — and  she  burst  into  tanetta  woidd  hope  that  you  could  rido 

tears !  '*  to  her  from  your  coffin — not  only  from 

"  Kind,   lovely  soul !     What  did  Derbeod." 
she  tell  you  to  say  to  me  ?  **  **  And  how  is  Derbend  better  than  i 

**  Better  ask  wnat  she  did  not.   She  coffin  to  me  }    Does  not  my  heart  feel 

says  that,  from  the  time  that  you  left  its  decay,  without  power  to  escape  it? 

her,  she  has  never  rejoiced  even  in  her  Here  is  only  my  corpse :  my  soul  is  f&r 

dreams ;    that  the  winter  snow  has  away.** 

fallen  on  her  heart,  and  that  nothing  *'  It  seems  that  your  senses  oft^ 
but  a  meeting  with  her  beloved,  like  take  the  whim  of  walking  I  know  not 
a  vernal  sun,  can  melt  it.  .  .  .  But  where,  dear  Ammalut.  Are  you  not 
if  I  were  to  continue  to  the  end  of  her  well  at  Verkbdffsky's free  and  eon- 
messages,  and  you  were  to  wait  to  the  tented  ?  beloved  as  a  younger  brotbef} 
end  of  my  story,  we  should  both  reach  caressed  like  a  bride  ?  Grant  that  Sd- 
Derbend  with  grey  beards.  Spite  of  tanetta  is  lovely :  there  are  not  nuuqr 
all  this,  she  almost  drove  me  away,  Verkhdffiikys.  Cannot  you  saeriilci 
hurrying  me  off,  lest  you  should  doubt  to  friendship  a  little  part  of  love  ?** 
her  level*'                                                  «*  Am  not  I  then  doing  so,  Saphir 

"  Darling  of  my  soul !   you  know  Ali  ?    But  if  you  knew  how  Aiuch  it 


*  The  Tartars  have  an  invariable  custom,  of  taking  off  some  part  of  their  drcis 
and  giring  it  to  the  bearer  of  good  news. 
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bI  It  is  as  if  I  tore  my  heart 
es.  Frieodship  is  a  lovely 
)ut  it  cannut  fill  the  place  of 

least,  it  can  console  us  for  love 
1  relieve  it.  Have  you  spoken 
lis  to  the  Colonel?'' 
mnot  prevail  on  myself  to  do 
le  v^ords  die  on  my  lips,  when 
I  speak  of  my  love.  He  is  so 
lat  I  am  abliamed  to  annoy 
hmy  madness.  Hu  is  so  kind* 
dare  not  abuse  his  patience, 
the  truth,  his  frankness  in- 
ncourages  mine.  Figure  to 
r  that  lie  has  been  in  love  since 
Ihood  with  a  maiden,  to  whom 
plighredy  and  whom  he  ccr- 
ronld  have  married  if  his  namo 
t  been  by  mistake  put  into  a 
Lilled  during  the  war  with  the 
lis.  His  bride  shed  tears,  but 
elcfrs  was  given  away  in  mar- 
He  flics  back  to  his  country, 
ds  his  beloved  the  wife  of  an- 
What,  think  you,  should  I 
^ne  in  such  a  case  ?  Plunged 
er  in  the  breast  of  the  robber 
reasure ! — carried  her  away  to 
I  of  the  world  to  possess  her 
I  hour,  but  one  moment  I  No- 
f  this  kind  happened.  He 
that  his  rival  was  an  excellent 
rthy  man.  He  had  the  calm- 
contract  a  friendship  with  him : 
i  patience  to  be  often  in  the 
of  his  former  love,  without 
Dg,  either  by  word  or  deed,  his 
3nd  or  his  still  luved  mistress.*' 
raro  man,  if  this  be  true !  '*  ex- 
l  Saphir  Ali,  with  feeling, 
ig;  away  his  reins.  **  A  stout 
adeed!'' 


'<But  what  an  icy  lover  I  But  this 
is  not  all.  To  relieve  both  of  them 
from  misrepresentation  and  scandal, 
he  came  hither  on  service.  Not  long 
agb — fur  his  happiness  or  unhappiness 
— his  friend  died.  And  what  then  ? 
Do  you  think  he  flew  to  Russia.  No ! 
his  duty  kept  him  away.  The  Com- 
mander-in-chief informed  him  that  his 
presence  was  indispensable  here  for  a 
year  more,  and  ho  has  remained — 
cherishing  his  love  with  hope.  Can 
such  a  man,  with  all  his  goodness, 
imderstand  such  a  passion  as  mine? 
And  besides,  there  is  such  a  difference 
between  us  in  years,  in  opinions.  He 
kills  me  with  his  unapproachable  dig- 
nity ;  and  all  this  cuols  my  friendship, 
and  impedes  my  sincerity." 

''  You  are  a  strange  fellow,  Amma- 
lat ;  you  do  not  love  Verkhdffsky  for 
the  very  reason  that  ho  most  merits 
frankness  and  affection  I'* 

^*  Who  told  you  that  I  do  not  love 
him  ?  How  can  I  but  love  the  man 
who  has  educated  mo — my  benefactor? 
Can  I  not  love  any  one  but  Seltanetta? 
1  love  the  whole  world — all  men  I " 

"  Nut  much  love,  then,  will  fall  to 
the  share  of  each ! "  said  Saphir  All. 

*<  There  would  be  enough  not  only 
to  quench  the  thirst,  but  to  drown  the 
whole  world  I "  replied  Ammalat,  with 
a  smile. 

*^  Aha !  This  comes  of  seeing  beau- 
ties unveiled — and  then  to  see  nothing 
but  the  veil  and  the  eyebrows,  u 
seems  that  you  are  like  the  nightin- 
gales of  Our  mis ;  you  must  be  caged 
before  you  can  sing  !** 

Conversing  in  this  strain,  the  two 
friends  disappeared  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest 


chavtee  vn. 


MKST  or  K  Letter  frox  Colonel  VEEXHdrrsKY  to  his  BetbotMd. 


Derbendt  April 
to  me,  heart  of  my  heart, 
Maria !  Rejoice  in  the  sight 
nHy  Yemal  night  in  Daghestan. 
h  me  lies  Derbend,  slumbering 
,  like  a  black  streak  of  lava 
;  from  the  Caucasus  and  cooled 
lea.  The  gentle  breeze  bears 
the  fragrant  odour  of  the  al- 
krees,  the  nightingales  are  call- 
•aeh  other  from  the  rock-cre- 
lehiod  the  fortress :  all  breathes 


of  life  and  love ;  and  beautiful  natars, 
full  of  this  feeling,  covers  herself  witii 
a  veil  of  mists.  And  how  wonder- 
fully has  that  vaporous  ocean  poured 
itself  over  the  Caspian!  The  sea 
below  gleams  wavingly,  like  steel  da- 
masked with  gold  on  an  escutcheon—. 
that  above  swells  like  a  sOver  surse 
lighted  by  the  full  moon,  which  roUs 
along  the  sky  like  a  cup  of  gold,  whOe 
the  stars  glitter  around  like  scattered 
drops.  In  a  moment,  the  reflection  ol 
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the  moonbeams  in  the  Tapours  of  the 
night  changes  the  picture»  anticipa- 
ting the  imagination,  now  astouDding 
by  its  marvels — now  strikiog  by  its 
noTelty.  Sometimes  I  seem  to  be- 
hold the  rocks  of  the  wild  shore,  and 
the  waves  beating  against  them  in 
foam.  The  billows  roll  onward  to  the 
charge :  the  rocky  ramparts  repel  the 
shock,  and  the  surf  flies  high  above 
them;  but  silently  and  slowly  sink 
the  waves,  and  the  silver  palms  arise 
from  the  midst  of  the  inundation,  the 
breeze  stirs  their  branches,  playing 
with  the  long  leaves,  and  they  spread 
like  the  sails  of  a  ship  gliding  over 
the  airy  ocean.  Do  yoa  see  how  she 
rolls  along,  how  the  spray -drops 
sparkle  on  her  breast,  how  the  waves 
slide  along  her  side?.  And  where  ia 
she  ?  .  .  .  and  where  am  I  ?  .  .  .  . 
You  cannot  imagine,  dearest  Maria, 
the  sweetly  solemn  feeling  produced 
in  me  by  the  sound  and  sight  of  the 
aea.  To  me,  the  idea  of  eternity  is 
iuseparable  from  it ;  of  immensity— 
of  our  love.  That  love  seems  to  me, 
like  it,  infinite — eternal.  I  feel  as  if 
my  heart  overflowed  to  embrace  the 
world,  even  as  the  ocean,  with  its 
bright  waves  of  love.  It  is  in  me  and 
around  me ;  it  is  the  only  great  and 
immortal  feeling  which  1  possess.  Its 
spark  lights  and  warms  me  in  the 
winter  of  my  sorrows,  in  the  midnight 
of  my  doubts.  Then  I  love  so  blind- 
ly I  I  believe  so  ardently  !  You  smile 
at  my  fantasy,  friend  and  companion 
of  my  soul.  You  wonder  at  this  dark 
language ;  blame  me  not.  My  spirit, 
like  the  denizen  of  another  world, 
cannot  bear  the  chill  and  frosty  moon- 
light  it  shakes  off  the  dust  of  the 

grave;  it  soars  away,  and,  like  the 
moonlight,  dimly  discovers  all  things 
darkly  and  uncertainly.  You  know 
that  it  is  to  you  alone  that  I  write 
down  the  pictures  which  fall  on  the 
magic-glass  of  my  heart,  assured  that 
you  will  guess,  not  with  cold  criticism, 
but  with  the  heart,  what  I  would  de- 
scribe. Besides,  next  August,  your 
happy  bridegroom  will  himself  explain 
all  the  dark  passages  in  his  letters. 
I  cannot  think  without  ecstasy  of  the 
moment  of  our  meeting.  I  count  the 
sand-grains  of  the  hours  which  sepa- 
rate us.  I  count  the  versts  which  lie 
between  us.  And  so  in  the  middle  of 
June  you  will  be  at  the  waters  of  the 
Caucasus.  And  nought  but  the  icy 
chain  of  the  Caucaaas  will  be  between 


[May, 

two  ardent  hearts.  •  •  •  How  near — 
yet  how  immeasurably  far  shall  we  be 
from  each  other  I  Oh  1  bow  many 
years  of  life  would  I  not  give  to  has- 
ten the  hour  of  our  meeting  1  Long, 
long,  have  our  hearts  been  plighted. 
...  Why  have  they  been  separated 
till  now  ? 

My  friend  Ammalat  is  not  frank  or 
confiding.  I  cannot  blame  him.  I 
know  how  difiScult  it  is  to  break 
through  habits  imbibed  with  a  mo- 
ther's milk,  and  with  the  air  of  oneV 
native  landL  The  barbarian  despotism 
of  Persia,  which  has  so  long  oppressed 
Aderbidjan,  has  instilled  the  basest 
principles  into  the  Tartars  of  the  Can- 
casus,  and  has  polluted  their  sense  of 
honour  by  the  most  despicable  sub- 
terfuge. And  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise in  a  government  based  upon  the 
tyranny  of  the  great  over  the  le!«— 
where  justice  herself  can  punish  onl/ 
in  secret — where  robbery  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  power  ?  <<  Do  with  me  whst 
you  like,  provided  you  let  me  do  with 
my  inferior  what  I  like,**  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  Asiatic  government — its  am- 
bition, its  morality.  Hence,  every 
man,  finding  himself  between  two 
enemies,  is  obliged  to  conceal  his 
thoughts,  as  he  hides  his  money. 
Hence  every  man  plays  the  bypoeriie 
before  the  powerful ;  every  man  en- 
deavours to  force  from  others  a  pr^ 
sent  by  tyranny  or  accusation.  Hence 
the  Tartar  of  this  country  will  not 
move  a  step,  but  with  the  hope  of 
gain ;  will  not  give  you  so  much  as  a 
cucumber,  without  expecting  a  pro- 
sent  in  return. 

Insolent  to  rudeness  with  every  one 
who  is  not  in  power,  be  is  mean  and 
slavish  before  rank  or  a  full  purso. 
He  sows  flattery  by  handfuls ;  be  will 
give  you  his  house,  his  children,  hit 
soul,  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty ;  and  if 
he  does  any  body  a  service,  it  is  sore 
to  be  from  motives  of  interest. 

In  money  matters  (this  is  the  week- 
est  side  of  a  Tartar)  a  dueat  b  the 
touchstone  of  his  fidelity ;  and  it  b 
diflBcult  to  imagine  the  extent  of  their 
greediness  for  profit !  The  Armeniaa 
character  is  vet  a  thousand  tiooes  more 
vile  than  theirs ;  but  the  Tartan 
hardly  yield  to  them  in  oormptioo 
and  greediness — and  this  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  Is  it  surprising  that,  be- 
holding from  infancy  sueh  examples, 
Ammalat — though  he  has  reUined  the 
detestation  of  meanness  natural  to 
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)od — should  have  adopted  con- 
it  as    an    indispensable   arm 

open  malevolence  and  secret 
?  The  sacred  ties  of  relation- 
not  exist  for  Asiatics.  With 
le  son  is  the  slave  of  the  father 
rother  is  a  riyal.  No  one  trusts 
ghbour,  because  there  is  no 

any  man.  Jealousy  of  their 
and  dread  of  espiouage,  de- 
•rotherly  love  and  friendship. 
liki  brought  up  by  bis  slave- 
*-never  experiencing  a  father's 
and  afterwards  estranged  by 
*abian  alphabet,  (education,) 
lis  feelings  in  bis  own  heart 
om  his  companions ;  from  his 
od,  thinks  only  for  himself; 
le  firbt  beard  are  every  door, 
beart  shut  for  him:  husbands 
kaoce  at  him,  women  fly  from 
from  a  wild  beast,  and  the  first 
oet  innocent  emotions  of  his 
the  first  voice  of  nature,  the 
OYements  of  his  feelings — all 
ave  become  crimes  in  the  eyes 
KHoetan  superstition.  Hedaros 
icover  them  to  a  relation,  or 

them  to  a  friend He 

ren  weep  in  secret. 

this  1  say,  my  sweet  Maria,  to 

Ammalat :  he  has  already 
year  and  a  half  in  my  house, 
therto  has  never  confessed  to 
object  of  his  love ;  though  he 
well  have  known,  that  it  was 
e  idle  curiosity,  but  from  a  real 
it  interest,  that  I  wbhed  to 
he  secret  of  his  heart.  At  last, 
vtf  he  has  told  me  all ;  and  thus 
lened, 

orday  I  took  a  ride  out  of  the 
vith  Ammalat.  We  rode  up 
h  a  defile  in  the  mountain  on 
mitt  And  we  advanced  further 
rthery  higher  and  higher,  till  wo 
mrselves  unexpectedly  close  to 
Mge  of  Kelik,  from  which  may 
0  the  wall  that  anciently  de> 
Persia  from  the  incursions  of 
indaring  tribes  inhabiting  the 
tizy  (trans- Caucasian  country,) 
ofiten  devastated  that  territory. 
Diials  of  Derbend  (Der bend- 
ascribe,  but  falsely,  the  con- 
m  of  it  to  a  certain  Iskender.— 
wsander  the  Great — who,  how- 
Bover  was  in  these  regions. 
Nooshirvan  repaired  it,  and 
a  guard  along  it.  More  than 
Inoe  that  time  it  has  been  re- 
\  and  again  it  fell  into  ruini  and 


became  overgrown,  as  it  now  is,  with 
the  trees  of  centuries.  A  tradition 
exists,  that  this  wall  formerly  extended 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea« 
cutting  through  the  whole  Caucasusy 
and  having  for  its  extremity  the  <<  iron 
gato  *'  of  Derb6nd,  and  Darial  in  ita 
centre ;  but  this  is  more  than  donbt-^ 
ful  as  far  as  regards  the  general  facts, 
though  certain  in  the  particulars.  The 
traces  of  this  wall,  which  are  to  be 
seeu  far  into  the  mountains,  are  interw 
rupted  here  and  there,  but  only  by 
fallen  stones  or  rocks  and  ravines,  till 
it  reaches  the  military  road ;  but  from 
thence  to  the  Black  Sea,  through  Min- 
grelia,  I  think  there  are  no  traces  of 
its  continuation. 

I  examined,  with  curiosity,  this 
enormous  wall,  furtified  by  numerous 
towers  at  short  distances ;  and  I  won- 
dered at  the  grandeur  of  the  ancients, 
exhibited  even  in  their  unreasonable 
caprices  of  despotism — that  greatness 
to  which  the  effeminate  rulers  of  the 
East  cannot  aspire,  in  our  day,  even 
in  imagination.  The  wonders  of  Ba- 
bylon, the  lake  of  Mocris,  the  pyra- 
mids of  the  Pharaohs,  the  endless  wall 
of  China,  and  this  huge  bulwark,  built 
in  sterile  places,  on  the  summits  of 
mountains,  through  the  abyss  of  ra- 
vines— bear  witness  to  the  gigantic 
iron  will,  and  the  unlimited  power,  of 
the  ancient  kings.  Neither  time,  nor 
earthquake,  nor  man,  transitory  man, 
nor  the  footstep  of  thousands  of  years, 
have  entirely  destroyed,  entirely  trod- 
den down,  the  remains  of  immemorial 
antiquity.  These  places  awake  in  me 
solemn  and  sacred  thoughts.  1  wan- 
dered over  the  traces  of  Peter  the 
Great;  I  pictured  him  the  founder^ 
the  reformer,  of  a  young  state — build- 
ing it  on  these  ruins  of  the  decaying 
monarchies  of  Asia,  from  the  centre 
of  which  he  tore  out  Russia,  and  with 
a  mighty  hand  rolled  her  into  Europe. 
What  a  fire  must  have  gleamed  in  his 
eagle  eye,  as  he  glanced  from  the 
heights  of  Caucasus  I  What  sublime 
thoughts,  what  holy  aspirations,  must 
have  swelled  that  heroic  breast  I  The 
grand  destiny  of  his  country  was  dis- 
closed before  his  eyes ;  in  the  hori- 
zon, in  the  mirror  of  the  Caspian, 
appeared  to  him  the  picture  of  Rus- 
sia's future  weal,  sown  by  him,  and 
watered  by  bis  red  sweat.  It  was  not 
empty  conquest  that  was  his  aim,  but 
victory  over  barbarism-~the  happiness 
of  mankind.    Derb6ad,  Ba\La>  kaXxv 
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bdd,  they  are  the  links  of  the  chain 
with  which  ho  endeaToured  to  bind 
the  Caucasus,  and  rivet  the  commerce 
of  India  with  Rubsia* 

Demigod  of  the  North!  Thou 
whom  nature  created  at  once  to  flatter 
the  pride  of  man,  and  to  reduce  it 
to  despair  by  thine  unapproachiibie 
greatness!  Thy  shade  rose  before 
me,  bright  and  colossal,  and  the  cata- 
ract of  ages  fell  foaming  at  tliy  feet  1 
Pensive  and  silent,  I  rode  on. 

The  wall  of  the  Caucasus  is  faced 
on  the  north  side  with  squared  stones, 
neatly  and  firmly  fixed  together  with 
lime.     Many  of  the  battlements  are 
still  entire;  but  feeble  seeds,  falling 
into  the  crevices  and  joints,  have  burst 
them  asunder  with  the  roots  of  trees 
growing  from  them,  and,  assisted  by 
the  rains,  have  thrown  the  stones  to 
the  earth,  and  over  the  ruins  trium- 
phantly creep  mallows  and  pomegra- 
nates; the  eagle,  unmolested,  builds 
her  nest  in  the  turret  once  crowded 
with  warriors,  and  on  the  cold  hearth- 
stone lie  the  fresh  bones  of  the  wild- 
goat,  dragged  thither  by  the  jackals. 
Sometimes  the  line  of  the  ruins  en- 
tirely disappeared  ;    then   fragments 
of  the  stones  again  rose  from  among 
the  grass  and  underwood.     Riding  in 
this  way,  a  distance  of  about  three 
versts,  we  reached  the  gate,  and  pass- 
ed through  to  the  south  side,  under  a 
vaulted   arch>  lined  with  moss   and 
overgrown  with  shrubs.    We  had  not 
advanced  twenty  paces,  when  sudden- 
ly,  behind  an   enormous  tower,  we 
came  upon  six  armed  mountaineers, 
who  seemed,  by  all  appearance,  to 
belontt  to  those  gangs  of  robbers — the 
free  Tabasaranetzes.     They  were  ly- 
ing in  the  shade,  close  to  their  horses, 
which  were  feeding.  I  was  astounded. 
I  immediately  reflected  how  foolishly 
I  had  acted  in  riding  so  far  from  Der- 
bend  without  an  escort.     To  gallop 
back,  among  such  bushes  and  rocks, 
would  have  been  impossible;  to  fight 
ftiz  such  desperate  fellows,  would  have 
been  foolhardiness.     Nevertheless,  I 
seized  a  holster-pistol ;  but  Ammadfit 
Bek,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  ad- 
vanced, and  cried  in  a  calm   slow 
voice :  "  Do  not  handle  your  arms, 
or  we  are  dead  men  I  '* 

The  robbers,  perceiving  ns,  jumped 
up  and  cocked  their  guns ;  one  fine, 
broad-shouldered,  but  extremely  sa- 
vage-looking  Leaghin,  remaining 
stretched  on  the  ground.    He  lifted 
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his  head  coolly,  looked  at  ns,  and 
waved  his  hand  to  his  companions. 
In  a  moment  we  found  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  them,  while  a  path  in 
front  was  stopped  by  the  Ataman. 

"  Pray,  dismount  from  your  horsefly 
dear  guests,"  said  he  with  a  smile» 
though  one  could  see  that  the  next 
invitation  would  be  a  bullet.  I  hesi- 
tated ;  but  Ammalat  Bek  jumped 
speedily  from  his  horse,  and  walked 
up  to  the  Ataman. 

''  Had!"  he  said  to  him:  *'haii| 
sorvi  golova !  I  thought  not  of  see- 
ing you.  I  thought  the  devils  h-A 
long  afjfo  made  a  feast  of  you.** 

*<  Sofcly»  Ammalar.  Bek!"  answer. 
ed  the  other ;  "  I  hope  yet  to  fml 
the  eagles  with  the  bodies  of  the  Hiu- 
sians  and  of  you  Tartars,  whoM 
purse  is  bigger  than  your  heart.'* 

''  Well,  and  what  luck,  Sherma- 
dan  ?  '*  carelessly  enquired  Ammalat 
Bek. 

*'  But  poor.  The  Russians  are 
watchful :  and  we  have  seldom  been 
able  to  drive  the  cattle  of  a  regiment, 
or  to  sell  two  Russian  soldiers  at  a 
time  in  the  hills.  It  is  difiicult  to 
transport  madder  and  silk;  and  of  Per* 
siau  tissue,  very  little  is  now  carried 
on  the  arbas.  We  should  have  had 
to  quest  like  wolves  again  to-day,  but 
Allah  has  had  mercy  ;  he  has  given 
into  our  hands  a  rich  bek  and  t  Rus- 
sian colonel  i " 

My  heart  died  within  me,  as  I  beard 
these  words. 

**  Do  not  sell  a  hawk  in  the  bky: 
sell  him,"  answered  Ammalat,  '*  whei 
you  have  him  on  your  glove." 

The  robber  sat  down,  laid  his  band 
on  the  cock  of  his  gun,  and  fixed  oi 
us  a  piercing  look.  **  Hark^e,  Av- 
malat !  "  said  he ;  **  is  it  possible  that 
you  think  to  escape  me  ? — is  it  possible 
that  you  will  dare  to  defend  your- 
selves?" 

'<  Be  quiet,"  said  Ammalat ; "  ii« 
we  fools,  to  fight  two  to  six  ?  Gold 
is  dear  to  U8»  but  dearer  is  oar  life. 
We  have  fallen  into  your  bandSf  to 
there  is  nothing  to  be  dooe^  unktf 
you  extort  an  unreasonable  price  ftr 
our  ransom.  I  have,  ss  you  know, 
neither  father  nor  mother:  and  tbe 
Colonel  has  yet  lesa— neither  kinsmeB 
nor  tribe.** 

"If yon  have  no  father,  you  havf 
your  father*8  inheritance.  There  if 
no  need  then  to  count  your  relations 
with  you :  however,  I  ana  a  man  of 
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lee^  If  yoQ  have  no  ducats  I 
B  yoar  ransom  in  sheep.  But 
le  colonel,  don't  talk  any  more 
e.  I  know  for  him  the  sol- 
OQld  give  the  last  button  on 
iforms.  Why,  if  for  Sh  .  .  . 
n  of  ten  thousand  rubles  was 
ley  will  give  more  for  this 
however,  we  shall  see,  we  shall 
f  oa  will  be  quiet.  .  .  .  Why^ 
>t  a  Jew,  or  a  cadnibal — Per- 
the  Almighty)  forgive  me ! " 
<w  that's  it,  friend:  feed  us 
d  I  swear  and  promise  by  my 
we  will  never  think  of  harm« 
I — ^nor  of  escaping." 
elieve,  I  believe  1  I  am  glad 
)  arranged  without  making  any 
M>at  it.  What  a  fine  fellow  you 
eome,  Ammalat  I  Your  horse 
horse,  your  gun  is  not  a  giin  : 
>lea8ure  to  look  at  you ;  and 
true.     Let  me  look  at  your 

my  friend.  Surely  this  is  the 
chio  mark  upon  the  blade." 
,  the  Kizliar  mark,"  replied 
ktf  quietly  unbuckling  the  dag- 
t  from  his  waist ;  '<  and  look 
blade.     Wonderful!  it  cuts  a 

two  like  a  candle.  On  this 
he  maker's  name;  there — read 
self:  Aliousta — Koza — Nisht- 
'     And   while   he  spoke,    he 

the  naked  blade  before  the 
if  the  greedy  Lezghio,  who 
to  show  that  he  knew  how  to 
ad  was  decyphering  the  com- 
I  inscription  with  some  diffi- 
But  suddenly  the  dagger 
1  like  lightning.  .  .  •  Amma- 
mg  the  opportunity,  struck 
idaa  with  all  his  might  on  the 
ind  80  fierce  was  the  blow,  that 
{ger  was  stopped  by  the  teeth 
k>wer  jaw.      The  corpse  fell 

on  the  grass.  Keeping  my 
pon  Ammal&t,  I  followed  his 
e,  and  with  my  pistol  shot  the 
irho  was  next  me,  and  had  hold 
horse's  bridle.  This  was  to  the 
a  signal  for  flight ;  the  rascals 
d ;  for  the  death  of  their  Ata- 
jsolTed  the  knot  of  the  leash 
M>and  them  together.  Whilst 
lAt,  after  the  oriental  fashion, 
ipping  the  dead  of  their  arms, 
io^  together  the  reins  of  the 
BM  horses,  I  lectured  him  on 
Mtobliog  and  making  a  false 
the  robber.  He  lifted  up  his 
Ith  astonishment :  "  You  are  a 
i»  Ccdoneir*  he  replied. 


**  This  rascal  has  done  an  infinity  of 
harm  to  the  Russians,  by  secretly  set- 
ting fire  to  their  stacks  of  hay,  or 
seizing  and  carrying  straggling  sol- 
diers and  wood- cutters  into  slavery. 
Do  you  know  that  he  would  have  ty- 
rannized over  us — or  even  tortured  us, 
to  make  us  write  more  movingly  to 
our  kinsmen,  to  induce  them  to  pay 
a  larger  ransom  ?  " 

**  It  may  be  so,  Ammaldt,  but  to 
lie  or  to  swear  an  oath,  either  in  jest 
or  to  escape  misfortuue,  is  wrong. 
Why  could  we  not  have  thrown  our- 
selves directly  at  the  robbers,  and  have 
begun  as  you  finished  ?  *' 

"  No,  Colonel,  we  could  not.  If  I 
had  not  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  Ataman,  we  should  have 
been  riddled  with  balls  at  the  first 
movement.  Moreover,  I  know  that 
pack  right  well :  they  are  brave  only 
in  the  presence  of  their  Ataman,  and 
it  was  with  him  it  was  necessary  to 
begin!" 

I  shook  my  head.  The  Asiatic 
cunning,  though  it  had  saved  my  life, 
could  not  please  me.  What  confi- 
dence can  I  have  in  people  accustom- 
ed to  sport  with  their  honour  and  their 
soul  ?  We  were  about  to  mount  our 
horses,  when  we  heard  a  groan  from 
the  mountaineer  who  had  been  wound- 
ed by  me.  He  came  to  himself,  raised 
his  head,  and  piteously  besought  us 
not  to  leave  him  to  be  devoured  by  the 
boasts  of  the  forest.  We  both  has- 
tened to  assist  the  poor  wretch ;  and 
what  was  Ammalat's  astonishment 
when  he  recognized  in  him  one  of  the 
ndukers  of  Sultan  Akhmet  Khan  of 
Avdr.  To  the  question  how  he  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  a  gang  'of  robbers, 
he  replied :  **  Shait&n  tempted  me : 
the  Khan  sent  me  into  Kemek,  a 
neighbouring  village,  with  a  letter  to 
the  famous  Hakim  (Doctor)  Ibrahim, 
for  a  certain  herb,  which  they  say  re- 
moves every  ailment,  as  easily  as  if 
it  were  brushed  away  with  the  hand. 
To  my  sorrow,  Shermaddn  met  me  in 
the  way  !  He  teazed  me,  saying, 
<  Come  with  me,  and  let  us  rob  on  the 
road.  An  Armenian  is  coming  from 
Kouba  with  money.'  My  young  heart 
could  not  resist  this ....  oh,  Allah- 
il- Allah!  He  hath  taken  my  soul 
from  me!" 

"  They  sent  you  for  physic,  you 
say,*'  replied  Ammalat :  **  why,  who 
issicklrithyou?" 
•'  Our  Rhaii6um  Se\t«n«Ma.\&  ^>|- 
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iog :  bere  is  the  writiDgf  to  the  leech  haps  for  ever !    I  will  not  returo  to 

about  her  illness:"  with  these  words  life,  if  Allah  takes  from  me  my  Sel- 

he  gave   Ammalat  a  silver  tube,  Iq  tanetta.     May  God  keep  you!** 
which  was  a  small  piece  of  paper  rolled         He  took  the  wounded  Avaretz  to  the 

up.  Ammalat  turned  as  pale  as  death  ;  Hakim  Ibrahim,  received  the  medici- 

his  hands  shook— his  eyes  sank  under  nal  herb  according  to  the  Khan's  pre- 

his  eyebrows  when  he  had  read  the  scription,  and  in   an  hour   Ammalat 

note :  with  a  broken  voice  he  uttered  Bek,  with  four  noukers,  rode  out  of 

detached    words.      *'  Three  nights —  Derbcnd. 

and  she  sleeps  nut,  eats  not — delirious!         And  &n  the  riddle  is  guessed— he 

-—her  life  is  in  danger — save  her  !     O  loves.     This  is  unfortunate,  but  wlut 

God  of  righteousness — and  I  am  idling  is  yet  worse,  he  is  beloved  in  return, 

liere — leading  a  life  of  holidays — and  I  fancy,  my  love,  that  I  see  your  as- 

my  soul's  soul  is   ready  to  quit  the  tonishmeut.     "  Can  that  be  a  misfor- 

earth,  and  leave  me  a  rotten  corse!  tune  to  another,  which  to  you  is  hajv 

Oh  that  all  her  sutierings  could  fall  on  pine^s?"  you  ask.     A  grain   of  pa- 

my  head!  and  that  I  could  lie  in  her  tience,  my  sours  angel  I     Tlie  Khan, 

cottin,   if  that  would   restore  her  to  the  father  of  Seltauutta,  is  the  irrecoo- 

health.     Sweetest  and  lovelie&t !  thou  cilable  foe  of  Russia,  and  the  more  so 

art  fading,  rose  of  Avar,  and  destiny  beuause,  having  been  distinguished  by 

has  stretched  out  her  talons  over  thee,  the  favour  uf  the  Czar,  he  has  turntd 

Colonel,"  he  cried  at  length,  seizing  a  traitor ;  consequently  a  marriage  is 

my  hand,  "  grant  my  only,  my  solemn  possible  only  on  condition  of  Amma* 

prayer — let  me  but  once  more  look  on  lat*s  betraying  the  Russians,  or  in  ca»e 

hur  1  *' of  the  Khan's  submission  and  pardon 

'<  On  whom,  my  friend  ?*'  —both  cases  being  far  from  probable. 

"  On  my  Seltanetta — on  the  daiigh-  I  myself  have  experienced  misery  and 
tcr  of  the  Khan  of  Avar — whom  I  love  hopelessness  in  love ;  I  have  shed  many 
more  than  my  life,  than  my  soul !  She  tears  on  my  lonely  pillow  ;  often  have 
is  ill,  she  is  dying — perhaps  dead  by  I  thirsted  for  the  shade  of  the  grave, 
this  time — while  I  am  wasting  words  to  cool  my  anguished  heart  I  Can  I, 
— and  I  could  not  receive  into  my  heart  then,  help  pit}  iug  this  youth,  the  ob* 
her  last  word — her  last  look — could  ject  of  my  dihiuterested  regard,  and 
not  wipe  away  the  icy  tear  of  death  I  lamenting  his  hopeless  love  r  But  this 
Oh,  why  do  not  the  ashes  of  the  ruined  will  not  build  a  bridge  to  good-fur- 
sun  fall  on  my  head — why  will  not  the  tune;  and  I  therefore  think,  that  if 
earth  bury  me  in  its  ruins  I  "  he  had  not  the  ill-luck  to  be  beloved 

He  fell  on  my  breast,  choking  with  in  return,  he  would  by  degrees  foi^et 

grief,  lu  a  tearless  agony,  unable  to  her. 
pronounce  a  word.  **  But,**  you  say,  (and  methioks  I 

This  was  not  a  time  for  accusations  hear  your  silvery  voice,  and  am  revel- 

of  insincerity,  much  less  to  set  forth  ling  in  your  angers  smile,)  *'  butcir- 

the  reasons  which  rendered  it  unad-  cumstauces  may  change  for  them,  si 

visable  for  him  to  go  among  the  ene*  they  have  changed  for  us.     Is  it  pes- 

mies  of  Russia.     There  are  circum-  sible  that  misfortune  alone  has  the 

stances  before  which  all  reasons  must  privilege  of  being  eternal  in  the  world?' 
give  way,  and  I  felt  that  Ammalat        I  do  not  dispute  this,  my  beloved, 

was  in  such  circumstances.     On  my  but  I  confess  with  a  sigh  that  I  am 

own  responsibility  I  resolved  to  let  in  doubt.     I  even  fear  for  them  and 

him  go.     "  He  that  obliges  from  the  for  ourselves.     Destiny  smiles  before 

heart,  and  speedily,  twice  obliges,*'  is  us,   hope  chaunts  sweet  music — but 

my  favourite  proverb,  and  best  maxim,  destiny  is  a  sea — hope   but  a  sea- 

I  pressed  in  my  embrace  the  unhappy  syren  ;  deceitful  is  the  calm  of  the 

Tartar,  and  we  mingled  our  tears  to-  one,  fatal  are  the  promises  of  the 

gether.  other.     All  appears  to  aid  our  union 

**  My   friend   Ammalat,**  said   I,  .—but  are  we  yet  together?     I  know 

**  hasten  where  your  heart  calls  you.  not  why,   lovely  Mary,  but  a  chill 

God  grant  that  you  may  carry  thither  penetrates  my  breast,  amid  the  warm 

health  and  recovery,  and  bring  back  fountains  of  future  blias,  and  the  idea 

peace  of  mind  I     A  happy  journey ! "  of  our  meeting  has  lost  its  disdnctness. 

«' Farewell,  my  benefactor,'*  he  cried.  But  all  this  will  pass  away,  all  will 

deeply  touched,  ''farewell,  and  per-  change  into  happiness^  whea  I  press 
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your  hand  to  nJy  lips,  your  heart  to     happiest  moments  of  life  are  but  the 
mine.  The  rainbow  shines  yet  brighter     anticipations  of  sorrow, 
on  the  dark  field  of  the  cloudy  and  the 


Chapter  VIII. 


Ammalat  knoclsed  np  two  horses, 
and  left  tw^o  of  his  noiikers  on  the 
road,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  second 
d  ly  he  was  not  far  from  Khounzakb. 
At  each  stride  his  impatience  grew 
stronger,  and  with  each  stride  increa- 
sed his  fear  of  not  finding  his  beloved 
amongst  the  living.  A  fit  of  trembling 
came  over  him  when  from  the  rocks 
the  tops  of  the  Khan's  tower  arose 
before  him.  His  eyes  grew  dark. 
"  Shall  I  meet  there  life  or  death?" 
he  whispered  to  himself,  and  arousing 
a  desperate  courage,  he  urged  his 
horse  into  a  gallop. 

He  came  up  with  a  horseman 
completely  armed :  another  horseman 
rode  ont  of  Khounzakh  to  meeting, 
and  hardly  did  they  perceive  one  an- 
other when  they  put  their  horses  to 
full  speed,  rode  up  to  each  other,  leap- 
ed down  upon  the  earth,  and  suddenly 
drawing  their  swords,  threw  them- 
lelves  wiih  fury  upon  each  other  with- 
out uttering  a  word,  as  if  blows  were 
the  customary  salutation  of  travellers. 
Ammalat  BeK,  whoso  passage  they  in- 
tercepted along  the  narrow  path  be- 
tween the  rocks,  gazed  with  astonish- 
ment on  the  combat  of  the  two  adver- 
saries. It  was  short.  The  horse- 
man who  was  approaching  the  town 
fell  on  the  stones,  bedewing  them  with 
blood  from  a  gash  which  laid  open  his 
ikall ;  and  the  victor,  coolly  wiping  his 
blade»  addressed  himself  to  Ammalat : 
*'  Your  coming  is  opportune:  I  am 
glad  that  destiny  has  brought  you  in 
time  to  witness  our  combat.  God,  and 
not  I,  killed  the  offender;  and  now 
his  kinsmen  will  not  say  that  I  killed 
my  enemy  stealthily  from  behind  a 
roeky  and  will  not  raise  upon  my  head 
the  feud  of  blood.** 

**  Whence  arose  your  quarrel  with 
him?**  asked  Ammaldt:  ''why  did 
yon  conclude  it  with  such  a  terrible 
levenjjre?" 

'*  This  Khardm-Zada,**  answered 
tbe  horseman,  '<  could  not  agree  with 
me  aboat  the  division  of  some  stolen 
ibeep,  and  in  spite  he  killed  them  all, 
io  that  nobody  should  have  them  •  .  . 
and  he  dared  to  slander  my  wife.  He 
luid  better  bare  insalted  my  father's 


grave,  or  my  mother*s  good  name, 
than  have  touched  the  reputation  of 
my  wife !  I  once  flew  at  him  with  my 
dagger,  but  they  parted  us  :  we  agreed 
to  fight  at  our  first  encounter,  and 
Allah  has  judged  between  us !  The 
Bek  is  doubtless  riding  to  Khounzakh 
—surely  on  a  vizit  to  the  Khan?" 
added  the  horseman. 

Ammalat,  forcing  his  horse  to  leap 
over  the  dead  body  which  lay  across 
the  road,  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

**  You  go  not  at  a  fit  time,  Bek — 
not  at  all  at  a  fit  time.'* 

All  Amma)at*s  blood  rushed  to  his 
head.  "  Why,  has  any  misfortune 
happened  in  the  Khan's  house  ? "  ho 
enquired,  reining  in  his  horse,  which 
he  had  just  before  lathed  with  the 
whip  to  force  him  faster  to  Khoun- 
zakh. 

"  Not  exactly  a  misfortune ;  his 
daughter  Seltanetta  was  severely  ill, 
and  now" 

"  Is  dead?"  cried  Ammalat,  turn- 
ing pale. 

"  Perhaps  she  is  dead— at  least  dy- 
ing. As  I  rode  past  the  Khan's  gate, 
there  arose  a  bustling,  crying,  and 
yelling  of  women  in  the  court,  as  if 
the  Russians  were  storming  Khoun- 
zakh. Go  and  see — do  me  the  fa- 
vour"  


But  Ammalat  heard  no  more,  he 
dashed  away  from  the  astounded  Ouz- 
den  ;  the  dust  rolled  like  smoke  from 
the  road,  which  seemed  to  be  set  on 
fire  by  the  sparks  from  the  horse's 
hoofs.  Headlong  he  galloped  through 
the  winding  streets,  flew  up  the  hill, 
bounded  from  his  horse  in  the  midst 
of  the  Khan's  court-yard,  and  raced 
breathlessly  through  the  passages  to 
Seltanetta's  apartment,  overthrowing 
and  jostling  noukers  and  maidens, 
and  at  last,  without  remarking  the 
Khan  or  his  wife,  pushed  himself  to 
the  bed  of  the  sufferer,  and  fell,  almost 
senseless,  on  his  knees  beside  it. 

The  sudden  and  noisy  arrival  of 
Ammalat  aroused  the  sad  society  pre- 
sent. Seltanetta,  whose  existence 
death  was  already  overpowering, 
seemed  as  if  awakening  from  the  deep 
forgetfulness  of  ivHVt\  Yv&x  ^«k^ 
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flushed  with  a  transient  colour,  like 
that  on  the  leaves  of  autumn  before 
they  fall :  in  her  clouded  eye  beamed 
the  last  spark  of  the  soul.  She  had 
been  for  several  hours  in  a  complete 
insensibility ;  she  was  speechless, 
motionless*  hopeless.  A  murmur  of 
anger  from  the  bystanders,  and  a  loud 
exclamation  from  the  stupefied  Am- 
malat, seemed  to  recall  the  departing 
spirit  of  the  sick ;  she  started  up — her 
eyes  sparkled.  .  .  "  Is  it  thou — is 
it  thou  ?'*  she  cried,  stretching  forth 
her  arms  to  him :  *'  praise  be  to  Al- 
lah !  now  I  am  contented,  now  I  am 
happy/*  she  added,  sinking  back  on 
the  pillow.  Her  lips  wreathed  into  a 
smile,  her  eyelids  closed,  and  again 
she  sank  into  her  former  insensibi- 
lity. 

The  agonized  Asiatic  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  qnestions  of  the  Khan, 
or  the  reproaches  of  the  Khansha: 
no  person,  no  object  distracted  his 
attention  from  Seltanetta — nothing 
could  arouse  him  from  his  deep  de- 
spair. They  could  hardly  leacf  him 
by  force  from  the  sick  chamber;  he 
clung  to  the  threshold,  he  wept  bit- 
erly,  at  one  moment  praying  for  the 
life  of  Seltanetta,  at  another  accusing 
heaven  of  her  illness !  Terrible,  yet 
moving,  was  the  grief  of  the  liery 
Asiatic. 

Meanwhile,  the  appearance  of  Am- 
malat had  produced  a  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  sick  girl.  What  the  rude 
physicians  of  the  mountains  were  un- 
able to  accomplish,  was  elTected  by 
his  arrival.  The  vital  energy,  which 
had  been  almost  extinguislied,  needed 
some  agitation  to  revivify  its  action ; 
but  for  this  she  must  have  perished, 
not  from  the  disease,  which  had  been 
already  subdued,  but  from  languor — 
as  a  lamp,  not  blown  out  by  the  wind, 
bnt  failing  for  lack  of  air.  YouUi  at 
length  gained  the  victory ;  the  crisis 
was  past,  and  life  again  arose  in  the 
heart  of  the  sufferer.  After  a  long 
and  quiet  slumber,  she  awoke  un- 
usually strengthened  and  refreshed. 
"  I  feel  myself  as  light,  mother,*'  she 
cried,  looking  gaily  around  her,  "  as 
if  I  were  made  wholly  of  air.  Ah, 
how  sweet  it  is  to  recover  from  ill- 
ness; it  seems  as  if  the  walls  were 
smiling  upon  me.  Yet,  I  have  been 
very  ill — long  ill.  I  have  suffered 
much ;  but,  thanks  to  Allah  1  I  am  now 
only  weak,  and  that  will  soon  pass 
Airay.  I  feel  health  roUlng>  like  drops 


of  pearl,  throogh  my  Tetns.  All  the 
past  seems  to  me  a  sort  of  dark  vision. 
I  fancied  that  I  was  sinking  into  a 
cold  8ea,  and  that  I  was  parched  with 
thirst:  far  away,  methought,  there 
hovered  two  little  stars ;  the  darkness 
thickened  and  thickened ;  I  sank 
deeper,  deeper  yet.  All  at  once  it 
seemed  as  if  some  one  called  me  by 
my  name,  and  with  a  mighty  hand 
dragged  me  from  that  icy,  shoreless 
sea.  Ammalat*s  face  glanced  before 
me,  almost  like  a  reality;  the  little 
stars  broke  into  a  lightning- flash, 
which  writhed  like  a  serpent  to  my 
heart :  I  remember  no  more!*' 

On  the  following  day  Amma|at 
was  allowed  to  see  the  convalescent. 
Sultan  Akhmet  Khan,  seeing  that  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  a  coherent 
answer  from  him  while  suspense  tor- 
tured his  heart,  that  heart  which  boil- 
ed with  passion,  yielded  to  bis  inces- 
sant entreaties.  **  Let  all  rejoice 
when  I  rpjoice,"  he  said,  as  he  led  his 
guest  into  his  daughter's  room.  This 
had  been  previously  announced  to 
Seltanetta,  but  her  agitation,  never- 
theless, was  very  great,  when  her 
eyes  met  those  of  Ammalat — Amma- 
lat, so  deeply  loved,  so  long  and  fruit- 
lessly expected.  Neither  of*the  lovers 
could  pronounce  a  word,  but  the  ar- 
dent language  of  their  looks  expressed 
a  long  tale,  imprinted  in  burning  let- 
ters on  the  tablet  of  their  hearts.  On 
the  pale  cheek  of  each  other  they  read 
the  traces  of  sorrow,  the  tears  of  sepa- 
ration, the  characters  of  sleeplessness 
and  grief,  of  fear  and  of  jealonsy. 
Entrancing  is  the  blooming  loveliness 
of  an  adored  mistress ;  but  her  pale- 
ness, her  languor,  that  is  bewitcniogi 
enchanting,  victorious  I  What  heart 
of  iron  would  not  be  melted  by  that 
tearful  glance,  which,  without  a  re- 
proach, says  so  tenderly  to  you,  **I 
am  happy,  but  I  haTo  suffered  by  thee 
and  for  thy  sake?" 

Tears  dropped  from  Ammalat'i 
eyes ;  but  remembering  at  length  that 
he  was  not  alone,  be  maatered  him- 
self, and  lifted  up  his  head  to  tpetk; 
but  his  voice  refused  to  pour  itself  Ja 
words,  and  with  difficulty  he  faltered 
out,  "  We  have  not  seen  each  other 
for  a  long  time,  Seltanetta  I'* 

<<  And  we  were  wellnigh  parted 
for  ever,"  murmured  Seltanetta. 

*f  For  ever  I  '*  cried  Ammalat,  with 
a  half  reproachful  voice.  ''  And  can 
you  think,  can  you  believe  thU  ?    Is 
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there  not,  then,  another  life,  in  which 
sorrow  is  unknown,  and  separation 
from  onr  kinsmen  and  the  beloved? 
If  I  were  to  lose  the  talisman  of  my 
life,  with  what  scorn  would  I  not  cast 
away  the  rus»y  ponderous  armour  of 
existence!  Why  should  I  wrestle 
with  destiny?" 

"  Pity,  then,  that  I  did  not  dip  1" 
answered  Seltanetta, sportively.  "  You 
describe  so  temptingly  the  other  side 
of  the  grave,  that  one  would  be  eager 
to  leap  into  it." 

*'  Ah,  no  I  Live,  live  long,  for 
happiness,  for  —  love ! "  Ammalat 
would  have  added»  but  he  reddened, 
and  waa  silent. 

Little  by  little  the  roses  of  health 
spread  over  the  cheeks  of  the  maiden, 
now  happy  in  the  presence  of  her 
lover.  All  returned  into  its  custom- 
ary order.  The  Khan  was  never 
weary  of  questioning  Ammalat  about 
the  battles,  the  campaigns,  the  tac- 
tics of  the  Russian^;  the  Khan.^ha 
tired  him  with  enquiries  about  the 
dress  and  customs  of  their  women, 
and  could  not  omit  to  call  upon  Al- 
lah as  often  as  she  heard  that  they  go 
without  veils.  But  with  Seltanetta 
he  enjoyed  conversations  and  talcs,  to 
bis,  as  well  as  her,  heart's  content. 
The  merest  trifle  which  had  the  slight. 
est  connexion  with  the  other,  could 
not  be  passed  over  without  a  minute 
description,  without  abundant  ropeti- 
tions  and  exclamations.  Love,  like 
BIida.s  transforms  every  thing  it 
touches  into  ?old,  and,  alas  I  often 
perishes,  like  Midas  for  want  of  iind- 
ing  some  material  nourishment. 

Bnt^  as  the  strength  of  Seltanetta 
was  gradually  re-established,  with  the 
reappearing  bloom  of  health  on  Am- 
ua]at*s  brow,  there  of>en  appeared 
the  shadow  of  grief.  Sometimes,  in 
the  middle  of  a  lively  conversation, 
he  would  suddenly  stop,  droop  his 
beady  and  his  bright  eyes  would  be 
dimoied  with  a  filling  of  tears  ;  heavy 
lighs  would  seem  to  rend  his  breast ; 
be  would  start  up,  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  fury  ;  he  would  grasp  his  dagger 
with  a  bitter  smile,  and  then,  as  if 
Tauqniabed  by  an  invisible  hand,  ho 
would  fall  into  a  deep  reverie,  from 
whence  not  even  the  caresses  of  his 
ftdored  Seltanetta  could  recall  him. 

Once,  at  sncli  a  moment,  Seltanetta, 
lojuog  enraptured  on  his  shoulder, 
whispered,  **  Asis,  (beloved,)  you  aro 
•ad^— joa  are  weary  of  me  I " 


**  Ah,  slander  not  him  who  loves 
thee  more  than  heaven  !"  replied 
Ammalat  •  «*  but  I  have  felt  the  bell 
of  separation ;  and  can  I  think  of  it 
without  agony?  Easier,  a  hundred 
times  easier,  to  part  from  life  than 
from  thee,  my  dark-eyed  love  I " 

"  You  are  thinking  of  it,  therefore 
you  desire  it." 

"  Do  not  poison  my  wounds  by 
doubting,  Seltanetta.  Till  now  you 
have  known  only  how  to  bloom  like  a 
rose — to  flutter  like  a  butterfly ;  till 
now  your  will  was  your  only  duty. 
But  I  am  a  man,  a  friend  ;  fate  has 
forged  for  me  an  indestructible  chain 
— the  chain  of  gratitude  for  kindness 
— it  drags  mo  to  Derbend." 

"Debt!  duty!  pratitude!"  cried 
Seltanetta,  mournfully  shaking  her 
head.  *•  How  many  gold-embroidered 
words  have  you  invented  to  cover,  as 
with  a  shawl,  your  unwillingness  to 
remain  here.  What!  Did  you  not 
give  your  heart  to  love  before  it  was 
pledged  to  friendship  ?  You  had  no 
right  to  give  away  what  belonged  to 
another.  Oli,  forget  your  Verkhoffsky, 
forget  your  Russian  friends  and  the 
beauty  of  Derbend.  Forget  war  and 
murder-purchased  glory.  1  hate  blood 
since  I  saw  you  covered  with  it.  I 
cannot  think  without  shuddering,  that 
each  drop  of  it  costs  tears  that  cannot 
be  dried,  of  a  sister,  a  mother,  or  a 
fair  bride.  What  do  yon  need,  in 
order  to  live  peacefully  and  quietly 
among  our  mountains!  Here  none 
can  come  to  disturb  with  arms  the 
happiness  of  the  heart.  The  rain 
pierces  not  our  roof;  our  bread  is  not 
of  purchased  corn;  my  father  has 
mauy  horses,  he  has  arms,  and  much 
precious  gold  ;  in  my  soul  there  is 
much  love  for  you.  Say,  then,  my 
beloved,  you  will  not  go  away,  you 
will  remain  with  us  !" 

'*  No,  Seltanetta,  I  cannot,  must 
not,  remain  here.  To  pass  my  life 
with  you  alone — for  you  to  end  it — 
this  is  my  first  prayer,  my  last  desire, 
but  its  accomplishment  depends  on 
your  father.  A  sacred  tie  binds  me 
to  the  Russians ;  and  while  the  Khan 
remains  unreconciled  with  them,  an 
open  marriage  with  you  would  be 
impossible — tlie  obstacle  would  not  be 
the  Russians,  but  the  Khan" 

"  You  know  my  father,"  sorrow- 
fully replied  Seltanetta ;  *'  for  some 
time  past  his  hatred  of  the  infidels 
has  80  streugtiiened  U«e\i^  \\i«X  \i<^ 
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hesitates  not  to  sacrifice  to  it  his 
daughter  and  his  friend.  He  is  par- 
ticularly enraged  with  the  Colonel  for 
killing  his  favourite  nouker,  who  was 
sent  for  medicine  to  the  Hakitn  Ibra- 
him." 

••  I  have  more  than  once  begun  to 
speak  to  Akhmet  Khan  about  my 
hopes  ;  but  his  eternal  reply  has 
been — •  Swear  to  be  the  enemy  of  the 
Russians,  and  then  I  will  hear  you 
out.*" 

"  We  must  then  bid  adieu  to  hope.** 

"  Why  to  hope,  Seltanetta  ?  Why 
not  say  only — farewell,  Aviir ! " 

Seltmetta  bent  upon  him  her  ex- 
pressive eyes.  "  I  don't  understand 
you,'*  she  said. 

*'  Love  me  more  than  any  thing  in 
the  world — more  than  your  father  and 
mother,  and  your  fair  land,  and  then 
you  will  understand  me,  Seltanetta! 
Live  without  you  I  cannot,  and  they 
will  not  let  me  live  with  you.  If  you 
love  me,  let  us  fly !  *' 

"  Fly  !  the  Khan's  daughter  fly 
like  a  slave — a  criminal !  This  is 
dreadful — this  is  terrible !" 

**  Speak  not  so.  If  the  sacrifice  is 
unusual,  my  love  also  is  unusual, 
(command  me  to  give  my  life  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  I  will  throw  it  down 
like  a  copper  po»ill,*  I  will  cast  my 
soul  into  hell  for  you — not  only  my 
life.  You  remind  me  that  you  are 
the  daughter  of  the  Khan ;  remember, 
too,  that  my  grandfather  wore,  that 
my  uncle  wears,  the  crown  of  a 
Shamkhall  But  it  is  not  by  this 
dignity,  but  by  my  heart,  that  I  feel 
I  am  worth j^  of  vou ;  and  if  there  be 
shame  in  being  happy  despite  of  the 
malice  of  mankind  and  the  caprice  of 
fate,  that  shame  will  fall  on  my  head 
and  not  on  yours." 

*'  But  you  forget  my  father's  ven- 
geance." 

*'  There  will  come  a  time  when  he 
himself  will  forget  it.  When  he  sees 
that  the  thing  is  done,  he  will  cast 
aside  his  inflexibility  ;  his  heart  is  not 
stone ;  and  even  were  it  stone,  tears 
of  repentance  will  wear  it  away — our 
caresses  will  soften  him.  Happiness 
will  cover  us  with  her  dove's  wings, 
and  we  shall  proudly  say,  '  We  our- 
selves have  caught  her  I ' " 

**  My  beloved,  I  have  lived  not  long 
upon   earth,   but   something   at  my 
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heart  tells  mo  that  by  falsehood  we  eaa 
ncTer  catch  her.  Let  ue  wait:  letu 
see  what  Allah  will  give !  Perhapib 
without  this  step,  onr  union  may  be 
accomplished.** 

"  Seltanetta,  Allah  has  given  me 
this  idea :  it  is  his  wilL  Have  pity 
on  me,  I  beseech  you.  Let  ns  fly, 
unless  you  wish  that  our  marriige- 
hour  should  strike  above  my  grave! 
I  have  pledged  my  honour  to  retan 
to  Derbeod ;  and  I  mast  keep  that 
pledge,  1  must  keep  it  soon:  bat  to 
depart  without  the  hope  of  seeiD>r  Jon* 
with  the  dread  of  hearing  that  yon  ars 
the  wife  of  another — this  woold  he 
dreadful,  this  would  be  insapportable! 
If  not  from  love,  then  from  pity,  sfaire 
my  destiny.  Do  not  rob  me  of  para- 
dise! Do  not  drive  me  to  madnns! 
You  know  not  whither  dtsappoiatcd 
passion  can  carry  me.  I  may  forget 
hospitality  and  kiudred,  tear  asmiHer 
all  human  ties,  trample  under  my  feet 
all  that  is  holy,  mingle  my  blood  widi 
that  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  me^ 
force  villany  to  shako  with  terror 
when  my  name  is  heard,  and  angeLs  t» 
weep  to  see  my  deeds! — Seltaoettit 
save  me  from  the  curse  of  otbeiff 
from  my  own  contempt — save  me  froa 
myself  I  My  noukers  are  fearless^ 
my  horses  like  the  wind  ;  the  nifrfatii 
dark,  let  us  fly  to  beneTolent  RosM* 
till  the  storm  be  over.  For  tbe  lait 
time  I  implore  you.  Life  and  death, 
my  renown  and  my  soul,  hang  apM 
your  word.     Yes  or  no  ?** 

Torn  now  by  her  maiden  fear,  ok 
her  respect  for  the  customs  of  her 
forefathers,  now  by  tbe  passion  aii 
eloquence  of  her  lover,  the  inooceit 
Seltanetta  wavered,  like  a  light  coifc, 
upon  the  tempestuous  billows  of  con- 
tending emotions.  At  length  she 
arose :  with  a  proud  and  steady  tf 
she  wiped  away  the  tears  which  glih 
tened  on  her  eyelashes,  like  tbeaobcr- 
gum  on  the  thorns  of  the  larcb-tree. 
and  said,  *'  Ammalat  I  tempt  me  not! 
The  flame  of  love  will  not  dazzle*  the 
smoke  of  love  will  not  suffocate,  Bf 
conscience.  I  shall  ever  know  what 
is  good  and  what  is  bad ;  and  I  wtll 
know  how  shameful  it  is,  how  baso^  tt 
desert  a  father's  house,  to  afflict  loviaf 
and  beloved  parents !  I  know  all  thii 
—and  now,  measure  the  price  of  Bf 
sacrifice*  I  fly  with  you — I  am  yoon! 
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Ii  ii  noi  your  ton^uo  which  has  con- 
Tiuced — it  10  my  own  heart  which  has 
Tuqaifthed  mel  Allah  has  destined 
me  to  see  and  Ioto  you :  let,  then,  our 
beATts  be  united  for  ever — and  indis- 
solubly,  though  their  bond  be  a  crown 
of  thorns  1  Now  all  b  over!  Your 
destiny  is  mine !  '* 

If  heaven  had  clasped  Ammalat  in 

its  io6oite  wings,  ana  pressed  him  to 

the  heart  of  the  universe — to  the  sun 

-^?en  then  his  ecstacy  would  have 

been  less  strong  than  at  this  divine 

ttoment.     He  poured  forth  the  most 

ioeoherent  cries  and  exclamations  of 

ir&tiuide.     When  the  first  transports 

were  over,  the  lovers  arranged  all  the 

dfltails  of  their  flight.    SeUanetta  con- 

KDted  to  lower  herself  by  her  bed- 

corerings  from  her  chamber,  to  the 

it^  bank  of  the  Ouzen.     Ammalat 

vu  to  ride  out  in  the  evening  with  his 

Mikers  from  Khounzakh,  as  if  on  a 

^wkiog  party ;  he  was  to  return  to 

tbe  Khan*8  house  by  circuitous  roads 

^  nijf btfallf  and  there  receive  his  fair 

frUow-traveller  in   his  arms.     Then 

tbey  were  to  take  horses  in  silence, 

nd  then — let  enemies  keep  out  of 

tbeirroad! 

A  kiss  sealed  the  treaty ;  and  the 
Ws  separated  with  fear  and  hope  in 
beirt. 

Ammalit  Bek,  having  prepared  his 

brife  Douiiers  for  battle  or  flight,  look- 

riiaipatiently  at  the  suu,  which  seem« 

ttlioch  to  descend  from  the  Warm  sky 

to  the  chilly  glaciers  of  the  Caucasus. 

liike  a  bridegroom  he  pined  for  night, 

Hke  an  importunate  guest  he  followed 

*itii  bis  eyes  the  luminary  of  day. 

How  slowly  it  moved — it  crept  to  its 

KOiogl  An  interminable  space  seemed 

loioterveoe  between  hope  and  enjoy- 

■sot.    Unreasonable  youth  I     What 

iiyoor  pledge  of  success  ?    Who  will 

nswe  you  that  your  footsteps  are  not 

watehed-^your  words  not  caught  in 

their  flight  ?     Perhaps  with  the  sun, 

which  you  upbraid,  your  hopo  will 

sst 

About  the  fourth  hour  after  noon, 
tbe  time  of  the  Mozlem's  dinner,  the 
Saltan  Akhmet  Ktian  was  unusually 
savage  and  gloomy.  His  eyes  gleamed 
saspicioQsly  from  under  his  frowning 
blows  s  he  fixed  them  fur  a  long  space, 
DOW  GO  his  daughter,  now  on  his 
yoang  guest.  Sometimes  his  features 
assumed  a  mocking  expression,  but  it 
•ffain  Taoiahed  in  the  blush  of  anger. 
His  qnestions  were  biting,  his  conver- 
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sation  was  interrupted;  and  all  this 
awakened  in  the  soul  of  Scitanetta 
repentance — in  the  heart  of  Ammalat 
apprehtiUbion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Kliansha,  as  if  dreading  a  separa*- 
tion  from  her  lovely  daughter,  was  so 
affectionate  and  anxious,  that  this  un- 
merited tenderness  wrung  tears  from 
the  gen  tie- hearted  SeUanetta,  and  her 
glance,  stealthily  thrown  at  Ammalat, 
was  to  him  a  piercing  reproach. 

Hardly,  after  dinner,  had  they  con- 
cluded the  customary  ceremony  of 
washing  the  hands,  when  the  Khan 
called  Ammalui  into  the  spacious 
court-yard.  There  caparisoned  horses 
awaited  them,  and  a  crowd  of  noukers 
were  already  in  the  saddle. 

*'  Let  us  ride  out  to  try  the  mettle 
of  my  new  hawks,*'  said  the  Khan  to 
Ammalat;  « the  evening  is  fine,  the 
heat  is  diminishing,  and  we  shall  yet 
have  time,  ere  twilight,  to  shoot  a  few 
birds." 

With  his  hawk  on  his  fist,  the 
Khan  rode  silently  by  the  side  of  Am- 
maiat.  An  Avaietz  was  climbing  up 
to  a  steep  clifi^  on  the  loft,  by  means 
of  a  spiked  pole,  fixing  it  into  the 
crevices,  and  then,  supporting  himself 
on  a  prong,  ho  lifted  himself  higfier. 
To  his  waist  was  attached  a  cap  con- 
taining wheat ;  a  long  crossbow  hung 
upon  his  shoulders.  The  Khan  stop* 
ped,  pointed  him  out  to  Ammalat,  and 
said  meaningly,  **  Look  at  yonder  old 
man,  Ammalat  Bek  I  He  seeks,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  a  foot  of  ground 
on  the  naked  rock,  to  sow  a  handful 
of  wheat.  With  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
he  cultivates  it,  and  often  pays  with 
his  life  for  the  defence  of  his  herd 
from  men  and  beasts.  Poor  is  his 
native  land;  but  why  does  he  love 
this  land  t  Ask  him  to  change  it  for 
your  fruitful  fields,  your  rich  flocks. 
He  will  say,  '  Here  I  do  what  I 
please ;  here  I  bow  to  no  one ;  these 
snows,  these  peaks  of  ice,  defend  my 
liberty.'  And  this  freedom  the  Rus- 
sians would  take  from  him :  of  these 
Russians  you  have  become  the  slave, 
AmmalaL" 

"  Khan,  you  know  that  it  is  not 
Ru«isian  bravery,  but  Russian  gene- 
rosity, that  has  vanquished  me.  Their 
slave  I  am  not,  but  their  companion.'* 

**  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  the 
more  disgraceful  for  you.  The  heir 
of  the  Shamkhal  pines  for  a  Russian 
epaulette,  and  glories  in  being  tbe  de^ 
pendent  of  a  colonel ! " 
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<<  Moderate  your  words«  Sultan 
Akhmet.  To  Verkboffftky  I  owe  mor« 
than  life ;  the  tie  of  friendship  unites 


i» 


ua. 

*'  Can  there  exist  a  holy  tie  between 
us  and  the  Giaour?  To  injure  them» 
to  destroy  them,  when  possible,  to 
deceive  them  when  this  cannot  b« 
done,  is  the  commandment  of  the  Ko* 
ran,  and  the  duty  of  every  true  be- 
liever." 

<<  Khan !  let  us  oease  to  play  with 
the  bones  of  Mahomet,  and  to  menace 
others  with  what  we  do  not  believe. 
You  are  not  a  moolla,  I  am  no  falur. 
I  have  my  own  notions  of  the  duty  of 
an  honest  man." 

'<  Really,  Ammaldt  Bek  ?  It  were 
well,  however,  if  you  were  to  have 
this  oftener  in  your  heart  than  on 
your  tongue.  For  the  last  time,  allow 
me  to  ask  you^  will  you  hearken  to  the 
counsels  of  a  friend  whom  yon  quitted 
for  the  Giaour?  Will  you  remain 
with  us  for  grood  ?  '* 

"  My  life  I  would  lay  down  for  the 
happiness  you  so  generously  offer; 
but  1  have  given  my  promise  to  re- 
turn, and  I  will  keep  it." 

*'  Is  this  decided?'* 

"  Irrevocably  so." 

**  Well  then,  the  sooner  the  better. 
I  have  learned  to  knew  you.  Me  yon 
know  of  old.  Insincerity  and  flattery 
between  us  are  in  vain.  I  will  not 
conceal  from  you,  that  I  always  wish- 
ed to  see  you  my  son-in-law.  I  re« 
joiced  that  Seltanetta  had  pleased  you  | 
your  captivity  put  off  my  plans  for  a 
time.     Your  long  absence — the   ru- 


mooTB  of  yonr  eonTerrion— giiefed 
me.  At  length  you  iqipetred  aaoof 
ua,  and  found  every  thing  as  befon; 
but  yon  did  not  bring  to  ni  year  fur^ 
mer  heart  I  hoped  yon  would  iiU 
back  into  your  fomer  eonne;  I  wai 
painfiilly  mistaken.  It  b  a  pitj ;  bta 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  I  do  ast 
wish  to  hATe  for  mj  aon-in-law  a  ur- 
TAUt  of  the  RnisianaJ* 

«<  Akhmet  Khan,  I  onee  " 

«  Let  me  flniah.  Yonr  agilatid 
arrival,  your  ravinga  at  the  doorsf 
the  aick  Seltanetta,  betrayed  te  eftff 
body  your  attaehment.  and  enraotail 
intentions.  Through  all  the  nooa- 
tains,  yon  have  been  talked  of  as  tht 
affianced  bridegroom  of  my  danghtv; 
but  now  the  tie  ia  broken,  it  u  tine  la 
destroy  the  mmoura ;  for  the  hoaoir 
of  my  family — for  the  tranqnillilj  of 
my  daughter — ^you  muat  leave  n^« 
and  immediately.  This  ia  absolattiy 
necesaary  and  indbpenaable.  An- 
mal^t,  we  part  friends ;  but  here  vt 
will  meet  only  aa  kinsmen»  not  othn^ 
wise.  May  Allah  turn  yonr  haail^ 
and  restore  yon  to  ua  as  an  iBSCfau^ 
able  friend.     TiU  then,  farewdl ! " 

With  these  worda  ^le  Khan  tami 
his  horse,  and  rode  away  at  fidl  gallop 
to  his  retinue.  If  on  the  stapefiid 
Ammalat  the  thunderbolt  of  heava 
had  fallen,  he  could  not  have  baca 
more  astounded  than  by  thia  nan- 
pected  explanation.  Already  had  ths 
dust  raised  by  the  borae'a  hooCi  of  ths 
retiring  Khan  been  laid  at  reil;  butbs 
still  stood  immovable  on  the  Idll  lev 
darkening  in  the  ahadow  of  saiiaaL 


Chapter  IX. 


Colonel  Verkhoffsky,  engaged  in 
reducing  to  submission  the  rebellious 
Ditghestanetzes,  was  encamped  with 
his  regiment  at  the  village  of  Kidfir- 
Kaumik.  The  teut  of  Ammalat  Bek 
was  erected  next  to  his  own,  and  in 
it  Saphir-Ali,  lazily  stretched  on  the 
carpott  was  drinking  the  wine  of  the 
Don,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
of  the  Prophet.  Ammalat  Bek,  thin, 
pale,  and  pensive,  was  resting  his  head 
against  the  tent- pole,  smoking  a  pipe. 
Three  months  had  passed  since  the 
time  when  he  was  banished  from  his 
paradise;  and  he  was  now  roving  with 
a  detachment,  within  sight  of  the 
mountains  to  which  his  heart  flew. 


but  whither  his  foot  durst  not  step. 
Grief  had  worn  out  his  strengtk; 
vexation  had  poured  its  vial  on  hk 
once  serene  character.  He  hi' 
dragged  a  sacrifice  to  his  attadh 
ment  to  the  Russians,  and  it  mjtmd 
as  if  he  reproached  every  Rnssiii 
with  it.  Discontent  was  visible  ■ 
every  word,  in  every  glance. 

"  A  fine  thing  vrinel**  said  SapUr 
AH,  carefully  wiping  the  glaMN; 
**  surely  Mahomet  must  have  met  witk 
sour  dregs  in  Arav6te,  when  be  ib^ 
bade  the  juice  of  the  grape  to  tsm 
believers!  Why,  really  these  drop 
are  as  sweet  as  if  the  angels  theei- 
aelves,  in  their  joy,  had  wept  their 
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tern  into  bottlM.    Ho  I  quaff  another    justice  and  kindness  wo  ought  to  thank 


fUit»  Ammalit;  your  heart  will  float 
on  this  wiile  more  lightly  than  a  bubble. 
Do  you  know  what  Uafiz  has  sung 
■boot  it?" 

^  Aad  do  yon  know?  Pray>  do  not 
innoy  me  with  your  prate>  Saphir  Ali : 
lot  even  under  the  name  of  Sadi  and 
Hifii.*' 

**Vnij,  what  harm  is  there?  If 
tren  this  prate  is  my  own>  it  is  not  an 
•arring:  it  will  not  remain  hanging 
is  your  ear.  When  you  begin  your 
tfory  about  your  goddess  Seltanetta> 
1  look  at  you  as  at  the  juggler,  who 
ssts  fire,  and  winds  endless  ribbons 
from  his  cheeks.  Love  makes  you 
Ulk  nonsense,  and  the  Donskoi  (wine 
iCthe  Don)  makes  me  do  the  same. 
80  we  are  quits.  Now,  theu,  to  the 
health  of  the  Russians!" 

^  What  has  made  you  like  the  Rus- 
liiiis?" 

"  Say  rather — why  have  you  ceased 
Hkivethem?*' 

*■  Because  I  have  examined  them 
innr.  Really  they  are  no  better 
thia  our  Tartars.  They  are  just  as 
«ger  for  profit,  just  as  ready  to  blame 
ltes»  and  not  with  a  view  of  improv- 
kf  their  fellow- creatures*  but  to  ez- 
ttw  themselves :  and  as  to  their  lazi* 
IMS— don't  let  us  speak  of  it.  They 
bire  ruled  here  for  a  long  time,  and 
vhat  good  have  they  done ;  what  firm 
kws  have  they  established ;  what  use- 
Menstoms  have  they  introduced ;  what 
kve  they  taught  us ;  what  have  they 
ovtted  here,  or  what  have  they  con- 
■trseied  worthy  of  notice?  Verkhdfisky 
kn  opened  mv  eyes  to  the  faults  of  my 
cooDtrymen,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
tbe  defects  of  the  Russians,  to  whom 
k  is  more  unpardonable;  because 
tiiey  know  what  is  right,  have  grown 
Vp  among  good  examples,  and  here, 
M  if  they  have  forgotten  their  mission, 
ad  their  active  nature,  they  sink,  lit- 


heaven.  Is  there  a  single  Tartar  who 
can  speak  ill  of  him  ?  Is  there  a  sol- 
dier who  would  not  give  his  soul  for 
him  ?  Abdul- Hamet,  more  wine  ] 
Now  then,  to  the  health  of  Verkhdff- 
sky ! " 

*^  Spare  me  I  I  will  not  drink  to 
Mahomet  himself." 

''  If  your  heart  is  not  as  black  as 
the  eyes  of  Seltanetta,  you  will  drink, 
even  were  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
red-bearded  Yakhoiiuts  of  the  Sha- 
kheeds*  of  Derbent:  even  if  aU  the 
Imams  and  Shieks  not  only  licked  their 
lips  but  bit  their  nails  out  of  spite  to 
you  for  such  a  sacrilege." 

**  I  will  not  drink,  I  tell  yon." 

'*  Hark  ye,  Ammalat :  I  am  ready 
to  let  the  devil  get  drunk  on  my 
blood  for  your  sake,  and  you  won't 
drink  a  glass  of  wi^e  for  mine." 

*'  That  is  to  say,  that  I  will  not 
drink  because  I  do  not  wish — and  I 
don't  wish,  because  even  without  wine 
my  blood  boils  in  me  like  fermenting 
booza." 

*'  A  bad  excuse !  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  we  have  drunk,  nor  the  first 
time  that  our  blood  boils.  Speak 
plainly  at  once :  yon  are  angry  with 
the  Colonel." 

**  Very  angry." 

*«  May  I  know  for  what  ?" 

'*  For  much.  For  some  time  past 
he  has  begun  to  drop  poison  into  the 
honey  of  his  friendship ;  and  at  last 
these  drops  have  filled  and  overflowed 
the  cup.  I  cannot  bear  such  luke- 
warm friends !  He  is  liberal  with  his 
advice,  not  sparing  with  his  lectures ; 
that  is,  in  every  thing  that  costs  him 
neither  risk  nor  trouble.'* 

'*  I  understand,  I  understand !  I 
suppose  he  would  not  let  you  go  to 
AvArl" 

*'  If  you  bore  my  heart  in  your  bo- 
som you  would  understand  how  I  felt 


lli  by  little,  into  the  insignificance  of    when  I  received  such  a  refusal.     He 
'^  *  "  lured  me  on  with  that  hope,  and  then 

all  at  once  repulsed  my  most  earnest 
prayer — dashed  into  dust,  like  a  crys- 
tal kalian,  my  fondest  hopes 

Akhmet  Khan  was  surely  softened, 
when  he  sent  word  that  he  wished  to 
see  me  ;  and  I  cannot  fly  to  him,  or 
hurry  to  Seltanetta." 
"  Put  yourself,  brother,  in  his  place, 


IkibiBUta. 

"  I  liope  yon  do  not  include  Ver- 
kkdftky  in  this  number.*' 

'*  Not  he  alone,  but  some  others, 
fasriu  to  be  placed  in  a  separate  cir- 
cle;   Bat  then,  are  there  many  such  ?  " 

^Even  the  angels  in  heaven  are 
■onberodt  Ammd&t  Bek :  and  Yer- 
kkdffiky  al»tolutely  is  a  man  for  whose 


*  Sfaakheedi^  traders  of  the  sect  of  Souni,     Yakhount,  the  senior  mo6lla]i, 
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and  then  say  whether  you  yourself 
would  not  have  acted  in  the  same  way.** 

"No,  Dot  so !  I  should  have  said 
plainly  from  the  very  begin niug, 
'  Ammalat,  do  not  expect  any  help 
from  me.'  I  even  now  ask  him  not 
for  help.  I  only  bejg  him  not  to  hinder 
me.  Yet  no  I  He,  hiding  from  mo 
ttje  sun  of  alt  my  joy,  assures  me  that 
he  does  this  from  interest  in  me — that 
this  will  hereafter  bring  me  fortune. 
Is  not  this  a  fine  anodyne  ?  ** 

*<  No,  my  friend  I  If  this  is  really 
the  case,  the  sleeping-draught  U  given 
to  you  as  tu  a  person  on  whom  they 
wish  to  perform  an  operation.  You 
are  thinking  only  of  your  love*  and 
Vcrkh67sky  has  to  keep  your  honour 
and  his  own  without  spot ;  and  you 
aro  both  surrounded  by  ili-wishers. 
Believe  me,  cither  thus  or  otherwise, 
il  is  he  alone  who  can  euro  yon.** 

'*  Who  asks  him  to  cure  mu?  This 
divine  malady  of  love  is  my  only  joy: 
and  to  deprive  me  of  it  is  to  tear  out 
my  heart,  because  it  cannot  beat  at 
the  s»ound  of  a  drum  !" 

At  this  moment  a  strange  Tartar 
entered  the  tent,  looked  suspiciously 
round,  and  bending  down  his  head, 
laid  his  irlippers  before  Ammala'' — ac- 
cording to  Asiatic  custom,  this  signi- 
fied t^Kt  he  requested  a  private  con- 
vcrsatiou.  Am  mala  c  underatood  him, 
made  a  sign  with  his  head,  and  both 
went  out  into  the  open  air.  The  night 
was  dark,  the  fires  were  going  out, 
and  the  chaiu  of  sentinels  extended 
far  before  them.  "  Here  we  are  alone," 
said  Ammalat  Bek  to  the  Tartar: 
<'  who  art  thou,  and  what  dost  thou 
want?" 

'<  My  name  is  Samit :  I  am  an  in- 
habitant of  Derbead,  of  the  sect  of 
Souni :  and  now  am  at  present  serv- 
ing in  the  detachment  of  Mussulman 
cavalry.  My  commission  is  of  greater 
consequence  to  you  than  to  me.  .  .  • 
TAe  caijle  loves  the  mountains  !  " 

Ammalat  shuddered,  and  looked 
suspiciously  at  the  messenger.  This 
was  a  watchword,  the  key  of  which 
Sultan  Akhmet  had  previously  written 
to  him.  **  How  can  he  but  love  the 
mountains  ?'*...  he  replied  ;  *'  In 
the  mountains  there  are  many  lambs 
for  the  eagles,  and  much  sliver  for 
nien** 

**  And  much  steel  for  the  valiant,**  (yi- 
gheeds.) 

Ammaldt  grasped  the  messenger 
by  the  hand.    "  How  is  Sultan  Akh- 


met Khan  ?  **  he  enquired  hurriedly : 
"  What  news  bring  yon  from  hinT— 
how  long  ia  it  since  you  have  seeo  lui 
familvV'* 

*'  Not  to  answer,  but  to  qoestioa, 
am  I  come.  .  •  Will  you  follow  me?* 

«•  Where?  for  what?" 

"  You  know  who  has  sent  me. 
That  is  enough.  If  you  trust  out 
him,  trust  not  me.  Tiierein  is  yoor 
will  and  my  advantage.  Instead  of 
running  my  head  into  a  noose  to- 
night, i  can  return  to-morrow  lo  the 
Khan,  and  tell  him  that  Amnulit 
dares  not  leave  the  camp.*' 

The  Tartar  gained  his  point :  tbr 
touchy  Ammalat  took  fire.  ''  Sipliir 
All!**  he  cried  loudly. 

Saphir  Ali  started  up,  and  ranoQtof 
the  tent. 

**  Order  horses  to  be  brought  for 
yourself  and  me,  even  if  unsaddled; 
and  at  the  same  time  send  word  to 
the  Colonel,  that  I  have  ridden  out  to 
examine  the  field  behind  the  lioe,  to 
see  if  some  rascal  is  not  stealing  is 
between  the  sentries.  My  gun  sod 
shiishka  in  a  twinkling  !"* 

The  horses  were  led  op,  the  Tartar 
leaped  on  his  own,  which  was  lied  op 
not  far  off,  and  all  three  rude  off  to 
the  chain.  They  gave  the  word  sad 
the  countersign,  and  they  passed  by 
the  videttes  to  the  left,  along  the 
bank  of  the  swift  Azeo. 

Saphir  Ali,  who  had  very  nQwifl- 
ingly  left  his  bottle^  grumbled  about 
the  darkness,  the  underwood,  tbo 
ditches,  and  rode  swearing  by  Am- 
malat's  side ;  but  seeing  that  nobody 
began  the  conversation,  he  resolved 
to  commence  it  himself. 

•<  My  ashes  fall  on  the  head  of  Ou 
guide !  The  devil  knows  where  beii 
leading  us,  and  where  he  will  take  0* 
Perhaps  he  is  going  to  sell  us  to  ibe 
Lez^hins  for  a  rich  ransom.  I  new 
trust  these  bquinting  fellows  I'* 

"  I  trust  but  little  even  to  thoie 
who  have  straight  eyes,**  ansvers^ 
Ammalat  •  **  but  this  squinting fcUuv 
is  sent  from  a  friend  :  be  will  not  be 
tray  us!*' 

<<  And  the  very  first  moment  be 
thinks  of  any  thing  like  it«  at  his  fix^ 
movement  1  will  slice  him  thmngi^ 
like  a  melon.  Hoi  friend,*'  eiied 
Saphir  Ali,  to  the  guide;  "in  tbt 
name  of  the  king  of  the  genii,  i< 
seems  you  have  made  a  coiftpBct  wick 
the  thorns  to  tear  the  embroidery  iron 
my  tschoukhu.     Could  yoa  not  ^ 


Ammalai  Bek. 


r  road  ?  I  am  really  neither  a 
Qt  nor  a  fox.** 

guide  fttupped.  "  To  say  the 
[  have  led  a  delicate  fellow  like 
9  far  I**  be  answered.  «  Stay 
od  take  care  of  the  horses, 
^mma^at  and  I  will  go  where 
jeasary.'* 

it  possible  you  will  go  into  the 
with  such  a  cut-throat  lookiog 
without  me?"  whispered  Sa- 
lt to  Ammalat. 

lat  is,  you  are  afraid  to  remain 
iAoutme!**  replied  Ammalat, 
ating  from  his  horse,  and  giv- 
D  the  reins  :  *'  Do  not  annoy 
f»  my  dear  fellow.  I  leave 
the  agreeable  society  of  wolves 
kals.    Hurk  how  they  are  sing- 

aj  to  God  that  I  may  not  have 
er  your  bones  from  thi  se  sing- 
jd  Saphir  AH.  They  separat- 
amit  led  Ammalat  araung  the 

over  the  river,  and  having 
ihout  half  a  vcrst  among  stones, 
to  descend.  At  the  risk  of 
lecka  they  clambered  along 
;ka,  clinging  by  tho  roots  of 
let-brier,  and  at  length,  after 
lit  journey,  descended  into  the 

mouth  of  a  small  cavern  pa- 
lih  the  water.  It  had  been  ex- 
,  by  the  washing  of  the  stream, 
6  rapid,  but  now  dried  up. 
itmlactites  of  lime  and  crystal 
d  in  the  light  of  a  fire  piled  in 
Idle.  In  tho  back-ground  lay 
Akhmet  Khan  on  a  bourka, 
smed  to  bo  waiting  patiently 
imalat  should  recover  himself 
le  thick  smoke  which  rolled  in 
through  the  cave.  A  cocked 
f  across  his  knees ;  the  tuft  in 

fluttered  in  the  wind  which 
om  the  crevices.  He  rose  po- 
ll Ammalat  hurried  to  salute 

im  glad  to  see  you,'*  he  said, 
g  the  hands  of  his  guest ;  "  and 
lot  hide  the  feeling  which    I 
lot  to  cherish.     However,  it  is 
an  empty  interview  that  I  have 
foot  into  the  trap,  and  troubled 
it  down,  Amma  at,  and  let  us 
ibont  an  important  affair.** 
»  me.  Sultan  Akhmet  Khan  ?** 
>  na  hoth.     With  your  father 
eaten  bread  and  salt.     There 
imo  when  I  counted  yon  like- 
i  ny  friend." 
It  counttd!** 
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No  I  you  were  my  friend,  and 
would  ever  have  remained  so,  if  the 
deceiver,  Verkhdffsky,  had  not  stepped 
between  us.*' 

Khan,  yon  know  him  not." 
Not  only  I,  but  you  yonrself 
shall  soon  know  him.  But  let  us 
begin  with  what  regards  Seltanetta. 
You  know  she  cannot  ever  remain 
unmarried.  This  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  my  house :  and  let  me  tell  you  can- 
didly, that  she  has  already  been  de- 
manded in  marriage." 

Ammaldt*s  heart  seemed  torn  asun- 
der. For  some  time  he  could  not 
recover  himself.  At  length  he  trem- 
blingly asked,  **  Who  is  this  bold 
lover  ? " 

"  The  second  son  of  the  Shamkhal, 
Abdoul  Miusselin.  Next  after  you, 
he  has,  from  his  high  blood,  tho  best 
right,  of  all  our  mountaineers,  to  Sel- 
tanetta's  hand." 

**  Next  to  me — after  me!**  exclaim- 
ed the  passionate  Bek,  boiling  with 
anger:  *<  Am  I,  then,  buried?  Is 
then  my  memory  vanished  among  my 
friendh?" 

*'  Neither  the  memory,  nor  friend- 
ship itself  is  dead  in  my  heart ;  but  be 
just,  Ammalat;  as  just  as  I  am  frank. 
Forget  that  you  are  the  judge  of  your 
own  cause,  and  decide  what  we  are 
to  do.  You  will  not  abandon  the 
Russians,  and  I  cannot  make  peace 
with  them." 

'<  Do  but  wish — do  but  speak  the 
word,  and  all  will  be  forgotten,  all 
will  be  forgiven  you.  This  I  will 
answer  for  with  my  head,  and  with 
the  honour  of  Verkhoffsky,  who  has 
more  than  once  promised  me  his  me- 
diation. For  your  own  good,  for  the 
welfare  of  Avar,  for  your  daughter's 
happiness,  fur  my  bliss,  I  implore 
you,  yield  to  peace,  and  all  will  be 
forgotten — all  that  once  belonged  to 
you  will  be  restored.'* 

**  How  boldly  you  answer,  rash 
youth,  for  another*s  pardon,  for  an- 
other's life  I  Are  you  sure  of  your 
own  life,  your  own  liberty  ?" 

**  Who  bbould  desire  my  poor  life  ? 
To  whom  shoultif  be  dear  the  liberty 
which  I  do  not  prize  myself?** 

«  To  whom  ?  Think  you  that  the 
pillow  does  not  move  under  the  Sham- 
khal's  head,  when  the  thought  rises 
in  his  brain,  that  you,  the  true  Iieir 
of  the  Shamkhalat  of  Tarkl,  are 
in  favour  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment?" 
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''  I  nerer  reckoned  on  its  friend- 
■hip,  nor  feared  its  enmity." 

<*  Fear  it  not»  but  do  not  despise  it 
Do  you  know  that  an  express,  sent 
from  Tarki  to  Yermoloff,  arrived  a 
moment  too  late,  to  request  him  to 
■how  no  mercy,  but  to  execute  you  as 
a  traitor  ?  The  Sbamkhal  was  before 
ready  to  betray  you  with  a  kiss,  if  ho 
oould ;  but  now,  that  you  have  sent 
back  his  blind  daughter  to  him,  he  no 
longer  conceals  his  hate.*' 

**  Who  will  dare  to  touch  me,  under 
Verkhoffsky's  protection  ?" 

**  Hark  ye,  Ammalat ;  I  will  tell 
you  a  fable : — A  sheep  went  into  a 
kkchen  to  escape  the  wolves,  and  re- 
joiced in  his  luck,  flattered  by  the 


Amma}6i  Bek.  [Miy, 

flame  of  indignation.  Several  timft 
he  tried  to  etpeak,  but  the  words  died 
away  in  a  sickly  ga.^p ;  and  at  la«t 
the  wild  bea&t  which  Verkl6ff»ky  ha4 
tamed,  which  Ammalat  had  lulleil  to 
sleep,  buret  from  bis  chain :  afluud<rf 
curses  and  menaces  poured  from  ihelipi 
of  the  furious  Btk.  *'  Revenge,  re- 
venge !  **  he  cried,  **  merciless  rcvengi^ 
and  woe  to  the  hypocrites!" 

<*  This  is  the  first  word  worthy  of  yos,* 
said  the  Khan,  concealing  the  joj  rf 
success ;  **  long  enough  have  yon  crept 
like  a  serpent,  laying  your  head  uaia 
the  feet  of  the  Russians !  *Tis  tine  to 
soar  like  an  eagle  to  the  elonds;  to 
look  down  from  on  high  upon  ikt 
enemy  who  cannot  reach  you  witk 


caresses  of  the  cooks.     At  the  end  of    their  arrows.     Repay  treacbery  whb 
three  days  he  was  in  the  pot.     Am-     treachery,  death  with  death ! 


malat,  this  is  your  story.  'Tis  time 
to  open  your  eyes.  The  man  whom 
you  considered  your  first  friend  has 
been  the  first  to  betray  you.  You  are 
surrounded,  entangled  by  treachery. 
My  chief  motive  in  meeting  you  was 
my  desire  to  warn  you.  When  Sel- 
tanetta  was  asked  in  marriage,  I  was 
given  to  understand  from  the  Sham- 
khAl,  that  through  him  I  could  more 
readily  make  my  peace  with  the  Rus- 
sians, than  through  the  powerless 
Ammalat — that  you  would  soon  be 
removed  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared 
from  your  rivalry.  I  suspected  still 
moie,  and  learned  more  than  I  sus- 
pected. To-day  I  stopped  the  Sham- 
khdrs  nouker,  to  whom  the  negotia- 
tions with  Verkhoffsky  were  entrusted, 
and  extracted  from  him,  by  torture, 
that  the  Shamkhal  offers  a  thousand 
ducats  to  get  rid  of  you.  Verkh()ff»ky 
hesitates,  and  wishes  only  to  send  you 
to  Siberia  for  ever.  The  afiair  is  not 
yet  decided ;  but  to-morrow  tho  de- 
tachment retires  to  their  quarters,  and 
they  have  resolved  to  meet  at  your 
house  in  Bouindki,  to  bargain  about 
your  blood.  They  will  forge  denun- 
ciations and  charges — they  will  poison 
you  at  your  own  table,  and  cover  you 
with  chains  of  iron,  promising  you 
mountains  of  gold."  It  was  painful 
to  see  Ammalat  during  this  dreadful 
speedi.  Every  word,  like  red-hot 
iron,  plunged  into  his  heart ;  all  within 
him  fhat  was  noble,  grand,  or  consol- 
ing, took  fire  at  once,  and  turned  into 
ashes.  Every  thing  in  which  he  had 
so  1oi^  and  so  trustingly  confided, 
fell  to  pieces,  and  shrivelled  up  in  the 


**  Then  death  and  ruin  be  to  the 
Shamkbal,  the  robber  of  my  libertr ; 
and  ruin  be  to  Abdoul  Mousseliu,  wbo 
dared  to  stretch  forth  h:s  hand  to  my 
treasure!*' 

'<The  Shamkhal?  His  son-hii 
family?  Are  they  worthy  of  voir 
first  exploits  ?  They  are  all  but  little 
loved  by  the  Tarkovetzes  ;  and  if  ve 
attack  the  Shamkhal,  they  will  %m 
up  his  whole  family  with  their  o«i 
hands.  No,  AmmaUt,  you  most  «■ 
your  first  blow  next  to  you ;  yon  wnH 
destroy  your  chief  enemy ;  yon  noit 
kill  Verkhoffsky." 

«  Verkhoffsky !  *'  exclaimed  Awoi- 

Idt,  stepping  back <'  Yes  I . . .  • 

he  Is  my  enemy;  bnt  he  was  nj 
friend.  He  saved  me  from  a  shaiM- 
ful  death.** 

**  And  has  now  sold  yon  to  a  sbl2l^ 

ful  life ! A  noble  friend !    Aid 

then  you  have  yourself  saved  him  fron 
the  tusks  of  the  wild-l>oar — a  deitb 
worthy  of  a  swine-eater !  The  fint 
debt  is  paid,  the  second  remains  dne: 
for  the  destiny  whieh  he  is  so  deceit* 
fully  preparing  for  you  " .  . . . 

**  I  feel  ....  this  ought  to  be ...  • 
bnt  what  will  good  men  say?  Wkit 
will  my  conscience  say  ?" 

''  Is  it  for  a  man  to  tremble  beftis 
old  women's  tales,  and  before  i 
whimpering  child^-conseience— wkA 
honour  and  revenge  are  at  stake?  I 
see,  AmmaUt,  that  without  me  yoi 
will  decide  nothing ;  yon  will  'not 
even  decide  to  marrv  Seltanetta.  Lit- 

m 

ten  to  me.  Wonid  you  be  a  son-h- 
law  worthy  of  mc,  the  first  eondiiieB 
is  Verkhoffsky  s  death.  His  bead  sbiH 
be  a   marriige-gift  for  yonr  briile» 
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yoa  loTe,  and  who  loves  jou. 
rvenge  only,  but  the  plainest 
ing  requires  tlie  death  of  the 
tl.  Without  bim,  all  Daghes- 
!l  remain  several  days  without 
',  and  stupefied  with  horror.  In 
terval»  we  come  flying  upon  the 
Dfl  who  are  dispersed  in  their 
ns.  I  mount  with  twenty  thou- 
.varetzesand  Akoush^tzes :  and 
from  the  mountains  like  a  cloud 
w  upon  Tarki.  Then  Amma- 
amahal  of  Daghestan,  will  em- 
ma  as  his  friend,  as  his  father- 
.  These  are  my  plans,  this  is 
iestiny.  Choose  which  you 
;  mther  an  eternal  banishment, 
iring  blow,  which  promises  you 


power  and  happiness ;  bnt  know,  that 
next  time  we  shall  meet  either  as  kins- 
men, or  as  irreconcilable  foes  I " 
.  The  Khan  disappeared.  Long  stood 
Ammalat,  agitated,  devoured  by  new 
and  terrible  feelings.  At  length  Sa* 
mit  reminded  him  that  it  was  time  to 
return  to  the  camp.  Ignorant  himself 
how  and  where  he  had  found  his  way 
to  the  shore,  he  followed  his  mysterf- 
ous  guide,  found  his  horse,  and  with* 
out  answering  a  word  to  the  thousand 
questions  of  Saphir  Ali,  rode  up  to  his 
tent.  There,  all  the  tortures  of  the 
soul's  hell  awaited  him.  Heavy  is  the 
first  night  of  sorrow,  but  still  more 
terrible  the  first  bloody  thoughts  of 
crime. 
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omit  any  notice  of  the  other 
I  works  of  Sir  Joshua  —  his 
nay  to  Flanders  and  Holland," 
tea  to  Mason's  verse  translation 

Fresnoy's  Latin  poem,  *«  Art 
Qting,"  and  his  contributions  to 
Idler.*'    The  former  is  chiefly  a 

of  pictures,  and  of  value  to 
wbo  may  visit    the    galleries 

most  of  them  may  be  found; 

some  degree  his  remarks  will 
a  Talue  to  those  dispersed ;  the 
at  of  the  *<  Journey,"  perhaps, 
critical  discrimination  of  ttie 
ind  genius  of  Rubens.  The 
w  of  his  Notes  to  Du  Fres- 
poem,  and  indeed  of  his  pa- 
1  the  '*  Idler,"  has  been  trans- 

to  his  Discourses,  which,  as 
arminate  his  literary  labours, 
1  all  that  he  considered  impor- 

a  discussion  on  taste  and  art. 
3les  to  Da  Fresnoy  may,  how- 
be  consulted  by  tho  practical 
r  with  advantage,  as  here  and 
lome  technical  directions  may 
idt  which,  if  of  doubtful  utility 
ietiee«  will  at  least  demand 
It  and  reasoning  upon  this  not 
ortant  part  of  tfae  art.  To 
b  to  reflect ;  Judgment  results, 
ym  thii,  as  a  sure  source,  genius 
I.  There  are  likewise  some 
randa  useful  to  artists  to  be  read 
thcote'a  "  Life."  The  influence 
m  Discourses  upon  art  in  this 
J  has  been  much  less  than 
i  have  been  expected  from  ao 


able  an  exposition  of  its  principles. 
They  breathe  throughout  an  admira- 
tion of  what  is  great,  give  a  high  aim 
to  tho  student,  and  point  to  the  path 
he  should  pursue  to  attain  it :  while 
it  must  be  acknowledged  our  artists 
as  a  body  have  wandered  in  another 
direction.  The  Discourses  speak  to 
cultivated  minds  only.  They  will 
scarcely  be  available  to  those  who 
have  habituated  their  minds  to  lower 
views  of  art,  and  have,  by  a  fascinat- 
ing practice,  acquired  an  inordinate 
love  for  its  minor  beauties.  It  is  Irue 
their  tendency  is  to  teach,  to  aiUivate  : 
but  in  art  there  is  too  often  as  mueh 
to  unlearn  as  to  learn ;  and  the  un- 
haming  is  the  more  irksome  task ; 
prejudice,  self-gratulation,  have  re- 
moved the  humility  which  is  the  first 
step  in  the  ladder  of  advancement. 
With  the  public  at  large,  the  Dis- 
courses have  done  more ;  and  rather 
by  the  reflection  from  that  improve- 
ment in  the  public  taste,  than  from 
any  direct  appeal  to  artists,  our  exhi- 
bitions have  gained  somewhat  in  re- 
finement And  if  there  is,  perhaps, 
less  vigour  now,  than  in  the  time  of 
Sir  Joshua,  Wilson,  and  Gainsborough, 
those  fathers  of  the  English  School, 
we  are  less  seldom  4bgusted  with  the 
coarseness,  both  of  subject  and  man- 
ner, that  prevailed  in  some  of  their 
contemporaries  and  immediate  succes- 
sors. In  no  branch  of  art  is  this  im- 
provement more  shown  than  in  soenea 
of  famUdar  life— ir^ve\i  in»aiiX«vGk^M^ 
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*•  Low  Life."    VQlgarlty  hu  given 

?1ace  to  a  more  "  elcgaDt  familiar.'* 
'hifl  lias  Decessaril  J  brought  into  play 
a  nicer  attention  to  mechanical  excei- 
lence,  and  indeed  to  all  the  minor 
beauties  of  the  art.  We  almost  fear 
too  much  has  been  done  this  way,  be- 
cause it  has  been  too  exclusively  pur- 
sued, and  led  astray  the  public  taste 
to  rest  satisfied  with,  and  unadvisedly 
to  require,  the  less  important  perfec- 
tions. From  that  great  style  which 
it  may  be  said  it  was  the  sole  object 
of  the  Discourages  to  recommend,  we 
are  further  off  than  ever.  Even  in 
portrait,  there  is  far  less  of  the  histo- 
rical, than  Sir  Joshua  himself  intro- 
duced into  that  department — an  adop- 
tion which  he  has  so  ably  defended  by 
his  arguments.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  unlike  the  true  historical,  as  de:- 
finod  in  the  precepts  of  art,  than  the 
modem  representation  of  national  (in 
thnt  sense,  historical)  events.  The 
precepts  of  the  President  have  been 
unread  or  disregarded  by  the  patro- 
nized historical  painters  of  our  day. 
It  would  seem  to  be  thought  a  greater 
achievement  to  identify  on  canvass  the 
millinery  that  is  worn,  than  the  cha- 
racters of  the  wearers ;  silk  stockings, 
and  satius,  aud  faces,  are  all  of  the 
same  common  aim  of  similitude ;  ar- 
rangementj  attitude,  and  peculiarly 
inanimate  expression,  display  of  finery, 
with  the  actual  robes,  as  generally 
announced  in  the  advortisemeot,  ren- 
der such  pictures  counterparts,  or 
Jerhaps  inferior  counterfeits  to  Mrs 
arley's  wax-work.  And,  like  the  wax- 
work, they  are  paraded  from  town  to 
towo,  to  show  the  people  how  much 
the  tailor  and  mantua-maker  have  to 
do  in  state  affairs  ;  and  that  the  great- 
est of  empires  is  governed  by  very 
ordinary-looking  personages.  Even 
the  Venetian  painters,  called  by  way 
of  distinction  the  "  Ornamental 
School,**  deemed  it  necessary  to  avoid 
prettinesses  and  pettinesses,  and  by 
consummate  skill  in  artistical  arrange- 
ment in  composition,  in  chiaroscuro 
and  colour,  to  give  a  certain  greatnees 
to  the  representations  of  their  na- 
tional events.  There  is  not,  what- 
ever other  faults  they  may  have,  this 
of  poverty,  in  the  public  pictures  of 
Venice ;  they  are  at  least  of  a  mag- 
nificent ambition:  they  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  littleness  of  a  show. 
We  are  ntterly  gone  out  of  the  way 
of  the  first  principles  of  art  in  our 


national  historical  pioturei. 
the  great  historical  the  wholi 
of  the  Discourses— it  was  tc 
only  worthy  aim  of  the  stud 
the  advice  and  precepts  of  Sii 
Reynolds  have,  then,  been  lo 
disre«rarded,  it  may  be  a^kc 
benefit  he  has  conferred  n 
world  by  his  Discourses, 
swer,  great.  He  has  »hoii 
should  be  the  aim  of  art* 
therefore  raised  it  in  the  es 
of  the  cultivated.  Hia  wc 
part  of  our  standard  literatoi 
are  in  the  hands  of  readers,  • 
lars  ;  they  materially  help  in 
matioo  of  a  taste  by  which  li 
is  to  be  judged  and  relished, 
those  who  never  acquire  ai 
competent  knowledge  of,  or 
pictures,  do  acquire  a  respecl 
connect  it  with  clasaicHl  poei 
highest  poetry,  with  Homer, 
Greek  drama,  with  all  they  h 
of  the  venerated  works  of 
Praxiteles,  and  Apelles  ;  and 
no  too  nice  discrimination,  an 
lous  of,  or  anticipate  by  reme 
what  has  been  done  and  vali 
honour  of  the  profession.  ^ 
that,  by  bringing  the  precep 
withiu  the  pnle  of  our  accepti 
ture.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  hi 
to  art  a  better  posiition.  W< 
there  were  no  counteracting 
stances  which  still  keep  it  fro 
ing  its  proper  rank  !  Some  tl 
which  materially  degrade  it« 
which  is  the  attempt  to  fore 
nage;  the  whole  system  of  An 
and  of  Schools  of  Design,  the  ** 
pauperis'* petiiioniug  and  adv 
aud  the  rearing  innumerable 
ill-educated  in  all  but  draw 
more  degrading  still,  the  bim 
as  it  wore,  apprenticed  to  oian 
in  such  Schools  of  De>ign ;  • 
ing,  in  more  than  idea,  the  d 
patterns  with  the  painter  of  | 
rleuce  has  ariaen,  and  must 
rily  arise,  an  inundation  of  me 
the  aim  of  the  painter  being 
some  low- prize  mark,  an  u 
competition,  inferior  minds 
into  the  profession,  a  sort  of  p 
made- easy  school,  and  pictu 
other  articles  of  manufactnn 
and  bad.  We  should  say  di 
that  the  best  consideration  for 
the  best  patronage  too,  that  w 
give  to  it,  wonid  be  to  estahl 
our  universities  of   Cambrk 
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Oxford.    In  those  venerated  places  to 
Ibnnd  profeMorbhips*  that  a  more  sure 
love  and  more  sure  taste  for  it  may  be 
imbedded  with  every  other  good  and 
eUasical  love  and  taste  in  the  early 
miods  of  the  youth  of  Bngfland^s  pride^ 
of  fumre  patrons  ;  and  where  painters 
themselves  may  graduate,  and  associate 
nith  all  noble  and  cultivated  miuds, 
and  be  as  much  honoured  in  their  pro. 
fession  as  any  in  those  usually  called 
^'learned."  Butto  return  to  Sir  Joshua. 
He  conferred  upon  his  professiuo  not 
more  benefit  by  his  writings  and  paint- 
isgty  than  by  his  manners  and  conduct. 
To  say  that  they  were  irreproachable 
woold  be  to  say  little — they  were  such 
u  to  render  him  an  object  of  love  and 
rtipect.    He  adorned  a  society  at  that 
tlae  remarkable  for  men  of  wit  and 
wisdom.     He  knew  that  refiuement 
vas  necessary  for  his  profession,  and 
he  stndiouflly  cultivated  it— so  studi- 
oobly^  that  he  brought  a  portion  of  his 
own  into  that  society  from  which  he 
bad  gathered  much.      He  abhorred 
what  was  low  in  thought,  in  manners, 
aod  in  art.     And  thus  he  tutored  his 
feniusy  which  was  great  rather  from 
the  cultivation  of  his  judt^ment,  by 
ioeessantly  exercising  his  good  sense 
upon  the  tmk  before  him,  than  from 
any  innate  very  vigorous  power.     Ho 
thought  prudence  the  best  guide  of 
life,  and  his  mmd  was  not  of  au  eccen- 
tric daring,  to   rush  heedlessly    be- 
|ODd  the  bounds  of  discretion.    And 
this  was  no  small  proof  of  his  good 
leoie;  when  the  prijudicc  of  the  ago 
io  which  he  lived  was  prone  to  consider 
•eeentricity  as  a  mark  of  gf^nius ;  and 
feaius  itself,  inconsistently  with  the 
very  term  of  a  silly  admiration,   an 
(Mtiaralion,  that  necessarily  brought 
with  it  carelessness  and   profligacy. 
By  bis  polished  manners,  his  manly 
^aes^    and    his    prudential    views, 
vbich  mainly  formed  his  taste,  and 
•Bsbled  him  to  disseminate  taste,  Sir 
iwbna  rescned  art  from  this  degrad- 
iof  prejudice,  which,  while  it  flattered 
vinity  and  excused  vice,  made  the  ob- 
Jsets  of  the  flattery  contemptible  and 
inexcnsable.     If  genius  be  a  gift,  it 
ii  one  that  passes  through  the  mind, 
and  takes  its  colour  ;  the  love  of  all 
that  is  pore,  and  good,  and  great,  can 
•lone  invest  genius  with  that  habit  of 
thought  wbieby  applied  to  practice, 
makes  the  perfect  painter.  Castiglione 
€0iisidere4painting  the  proper  acqui  re- 
meat  0f  the  perfect  gentleman — Sir 


Joshua  Reynolds  thought  that  to  be  in 
mind  and  manners  the  «  gentleman,** 
was  as  necessary  to  perfect  the  paint- 
er. The  friend  of  Johnson  and  Burke, 
and  of  all  persons  of  that  brilliar^ 
age,  distinguished  by  abilities  -find 
worth,  was  no  common  man.  In 
raising  himself,  he  was  ever  mindful 
to  raise  the  art  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself,  in  general  estima- 
tion. 

We  have  noticed  a  charge  against 
the    writer  of  the    Discourses,    that 
he  did  not  pursue  that  great  st^le 
which  he  so  earnestly  recommended. 
Besides  that  this  is  not  quite  true — for 
he  unquestionably  did  adopt  so  much 
of  the  great  manner  as  his  subjects 
would,    generally  speaking,  allow- 
there  was  a  suflScient  reason  for  the 
tone  he  adopted,  that  it  was  one  use- 
ful and  honourable,  and  none  can  deny 
that  it  was  suited  to  his  genius.     He 
was  doubtless  conscious  of  his  own 
peculiar  powers,  and  contemplated  the 
degree  of  excellence  which  he  attain- 
ed.    He  felt  that  he  could  advance 
that  department  of  his  profession,  and 
surely    no    unpardonable    prudential 
viewsledhimto  the  adoption  of  it.    It 
was  the  one,  perhaps,  best  suited  to  his 
abilities;  and  there  is  nothing  in  his 
works  which  might  lead  us  to  ^uspect 
that  he  would  have  succeeded  so  well 
in  any  other.     The  characteristic  of 
his  mind  was  a    nice    observation. 
It  was  not  in    its    native    strength 
creative.      We  doubt  if  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  ever  attempted  a  perfectly 
original  creation — if  he  ever  design- 
ed without  having  some  imitation  in 
view.     We  mean  not  to  say,  that  in 
the  process  be  did   not  take  slight 
advantages  of  accidents,  and,  if  the 
expression  may  be  used,  by  a  second 
sort  of  creation,  make  his  work  in  the 
end  perfectly  his  own.  But  we  should 
suppose  that  his  first  conceptions  for 
his   pictures,   (of  course,  we   speak 
principally  of  those  not  strictly  por- 
traits,) came  to  him  through  his  ad- 
miration of  some  of  the  great  origi- 
nals, which  he  bad  so  deeply  studitrd. 
In  almost  every  work  by  his  hand, 
there  is  strongly  marked   his   good 
sense — almost  a  prudent  forbearance. 
He  ever  seemed  too  cautious  not  to 
dare  beyond  his  tried  strength,  more 
especially  in  designing  a  subject  of 
several  figures.     His  true  genius  was 
alone    conspicuous    in    those   where 
much  of  the  poilTail  vras  a^mV&v^A^^ 
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and  such  was  his  **  Tragic  Muse,"  a 
strictly  historical  picture :  was  it 
equally  discernible  in  his  •*  Nativity" 
for  the  window  in  New  College  Cha- 
pej?  We  think  not.  There  is  no- 
thing in  his  '*  Nativity  "  that  has  not 
been  better  done  by  others ;  yet,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  good ;  and  if  the  subject 
demands  a  more  creative  power,  and 
a  higher  daring  ttian  was  habitual  to 
him,  we  are  yet  charmed  with  the 
good  sense  throughout ;  and  while  we 
look,  are  indisposed  to  criticise.  We 
have  already  remarked  how  much  Sir 
Joshua  was  indebted  to  a  picture  by 
Domcnichino  for  the  **  Tragic  Muse." 
Every  one  knows  that  he  borrowed 


[Mty. 

elected  major  of  the  town — an  bonoor 
that  was  according  to  the  expeetaiioi 
of  the  electors   thus   repaid.     Thi 
Municipal  Reform  brought  into  oiEee 
in  the  town  of  Plympton,  as  elsewhere, 
a  set  of  men  who  neither  Tsloed  art 
nor  the  fame  of  their  eminent  town- 
man.     Men  who  wonid  conTert  the 
▼ery  mace  of  office  into  cash,  cooM 
not  be  expected  to  keep  a  portrait; 
80  it  was  sold  by  auction,  and  for  i 
mere  trifle.     It   was   offered  to  the 
nation ;  and  by  those  whose  bnsinefi 
it  was  to  cater  for  the  nation,  pro- 
nounced a  copy.     The  history  of  iti 
sale  did  not  accompany  the  picture; 
when  that  was  known*  as  it  is  ttH, 
the  "  Nativity  "  from  the  "  Notte"  of    a  very  large  sum  was  offered,  and  re- 
Correggio,  and  perhaps  in  detail  from     fused.     It  is  but  justice  to  the  eoo- 


other  and  inferior  masters.  His 
'•  Ugolino  "  was  a  portrait,  or  a  study, 
in  the  commencement ;  it  owes  its  ex- 
cellence to  its  retaining  this  character 
in  its  completion.  If  we  were  to  point 
to  failures,  in  single  figures,  (histori- 
cal,) we  should  mention  his  *'  Puck  " 
and  his  "  Infant  Hercules."  The 
latter  we  only  know  from  the  print. 
Here  he  certainly  had  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  the  great  style  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo ;  it  was  beyond  his 
daring ;  the  Hercules  is  a  sturdy 
child,  and  that  is  all ;  we  see  not  the 
ex  pede  Herculem*  We  can  imagine 
the  colouring,  especially  of  the  ser- 
pents and  back-ground,  to  have  been 
impressive.  The  picture  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
The  "  Puck  **  is  a  somewhat  mis- 
chievous boy — too  substantially,  per- 
haps heavily,  given  for  the  fanciful 
creation.  The  mushroom  on  which 
ho  is  perched  is  unfortunate  in  shape 
r.nd  colour;  it  is  too  near  the  sem- 
blance of  a  bullock's  heart.  His 
"  Cardinal  Beaufort,"  powerful  in 
expression,  has  been,  we  think,  cap- 
tiously reprehended  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  demon.  The  mind's  eye 
h  IS  the  privilege  of  poetry  to  imagine 
the  presence;  the  personation  is  there* 
fore  legitimate  to  the  sister  art.  The 
National  Gallery  is  not  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  any  important  pic- 
ture of  the  master  in  the  historical 
style.  The  portraits  there  are  good. 
There  was,  we  have  been  given  to 
understand,  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing for  the  National  Gallery  the 
portrait  of  himself,  which  Sir  Joshua 
presented  to  his  native  town  of  Piymp- 
ton  as  his  substitute,  having  been 


mittee  to  remind  them  of  the  ftet, 
that  Sir  Joshua  himself,  as  he  tells  off 
very  minutely  examined  a  picture 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  bu  own, 
and  which  was  nevertheless  a  eopv. 
Unquestionably  his  genius  was  for 
portrait ;  it  suited  his  strictiv  ob8e^ 
vant  character ;  and  he  had  this  greit 
requisite  for  a  portrait-painter,  having 
great  sense  himself,  he  was  able  to 
make  his  heads  intellectual.  Hit 
female  portraits  are  extremely  lovelf ; 
he  knew  well  how  to  represent  ifl- 
tellect,  enthusiasm,  and  feel  in};.  ThefS 
qualities  he  possessed  himself.  We 
have  observed,  in  the  commeneemeit 
of  these  remarks  npon  the  Disconneii 
that  painters  do  not  usually  punt 
beyond  themselves,  either  power  or 
feeling — beyond  their  own  graip  iB^ 
sentiments ;  it  was  the  habitual  good 
sense  and  refinement  of  moral  feefisf 
that  made  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  lo 
admirable  a  portrait  painter!  He  hu 
been,  and  we  doubt  not  JDStIy»  ceI^ 
brated  as  a  colouiist.  Unfortunateljt 
we  are  not  now  so  capable  of  jadpsii 
excepting  in  a  few  instances,  of  this  ba 
excellence.  Some  few  years  ago,  hii 
pictures^  to  a  considerable  amount  is 
number,  were  exhibited  at  the  British 
Institution.  We  are  forced  to  coO' 
fess  that  they  generally  looked  Coo 
brown — many  of  them  dingyy  many 
loaded  with  colour,  that,  when  pti 
on,  was  probably  rich  and  tnnspi^ 
rent:  we  concluded  that  they  w 
changed.  Though  Sir  Josboav  ai 
Northcote  in  his  very  amusing  Me- 
moirs of  the  Preeident  aisiires  itfi 
would  not  allow  thoee  under  him  to 
try  experiments,  and  earefhlly  loeksd 
up  his  owuy  that  he  might  more  effM* 
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tnally  diicoiirage  the  attempt — con- 
sidering that*  in  students,  it  was  be- 
.ginning  at  the  wrong  end — yet  was 
be  himse]f  a  great  experimentalist. 
He  freqaently  used  wax  and  varnish ; 
the  decomposition  of  the  latter  (mas- 
tie)  would  snffieiontljr  account  for  the 
appearanee  those  pictures  wore.    We 
see  others  that  have  verj  much  faded ; 
some  that  are  said  to  be  faded  may 
rather  have  been  injured  by  cleaners  ; 
the   colouring    when    put    on    with 
mneh  Tarnish  not  bearing  the  process 
of  cleaning,  may  have  been  removed, 
ud  left    only  the  dead  and  crude 
vork.     It  has  been  remarked,  that 
kit  pictures  have  more  especially  suf- 
fered under  the  hands  of  restorers. 
It  must  be  very  difficult  for  a  portrait- 
piinter,  much  employed,  and  called 
upon  to  paint  a  portrait,  where  short 
tkM  and  few  sittings  are  the  condi- 
tkms,  to  paint  a  lasting  work.     He  is 
oUi§ied  to  hasten  the  drying  of  the 
pidnt,  or  to  use  injurious  substances, 
vhieh  answer  the  purpose  only  for  a 
ikort  present.     Sir  Joshua,  too,  was 
tempted  to  use  orpiment  largely  in 
MDe pictures,  which  has  sadly  changed. 
An  instance  may  be  seen  in  the  «  Holy 
Fioily  **  In  our  National  Gallery — the 
colour  of  the  flesh  of  the  St  John  is 
ndned  from  this  cause.     It  is,  how- 
tver,  one  of  his  worst  pictures,  and 
Mold  not  have  been  originally  de- 

Sed  for  a  ''holy  family."      The 
er  is  quite   a  youthful   peasant 
S>ri:  we  should  not  regret  it  if  it  were 
toudly  gone.    Were  Sir  Joshua  living. 
Hid  could  he  see  it  in  its  present  state, 
be  would  be  sure  to  paint  over  it,  and 
foiiibly  convert  it  into  another  sub- 
ject.   We  do  not  doubt,  however,  that 
Sir  Joshua  deserved  the  reputation  he 
obtained  at  a  colourist  in  his  day.  We 
ittribute  the  brown,  the  homy  asphal- 
tom  look  they  have,  to  change.     It  is 
niqaestionably  exceedingly  mortifv- 
fag  to  flee,  while  the  specimens  of  the 
Venetian  and  Flemish  colourists  are 
It  this  day  to  pure  and  fresh,  though 
painted  centuries  before  our  schools, 
oar  comparatively  recent  productiona 
soobsGored  and  otherwise  injured.  Tin- 
py,  ezeellent  authority,  the  Genevan 
themical  professor,  laments  the  practice 
ef  the  English  painters  of  mixing  var- 
alfh  with  their  colours,  which,  be  says, 
shows  that  they  prefer  a  temporary 
KriUluiey  to  laiting  beauty ;  for  that  it 
k  lmpoMll»l6i  that  with  this  practice, 
pietnm  ahoiild  dther   retain    their 


brilliancy  or  even  bo  kept  from  decay. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a 
single  historical  picture  of  Sir  Joshua^s 
that  has  not  suffered ;  happily  there 
are  yet  many  of  his  portnaits  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  beautiful  in  colouring. 
It  should  seem,  that  he  thought  it 
worth  while  to  speculate  upon  those 
of  least  value  to  bis  reputation. 

Portrait-painting,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Sir  Joshua's  career,  was  cer- 
tainly in  a  very  low  condition.     A 
general  receipt  for  face-making  with 
the  greatest  facility  seemed  to  have 
been  current  throughout  the  country. 
Attitudes  and  looks  were  according  to 
a  pattern ;  and,  accordingly,  there  was 
so  great  a  family  resemblance,  how- 
ever unconnected  the  sitters,  that  it 
might  seem  to  have  been  intended  to 
promote  a  brotherly  and  sisterly  bond 
of  union  among  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam.     Portrait-painting,  which  had 
in  this  country  been  so  good,  was  in 
fact,  with  here  and  there  an  excep- 
tion, and  generally  an  exception  not 
duly  estimated,  in  a  degraded  state : 
the  art  in  this  respect,  as  in  others, 
had  become  vulgarized.     From  this 
universal  family-likeness  recipe,  Rey- 
nolds came  suddenly,  and  at  onoe  suc- 
ces8f\illy,  before  the  world,  with  indi- 
vidual nature,  and  variety  of  charac- 
ter, and  portraits  that  had  the  merit 
of  being  pictures  as  well  as  portraits. 
He  led  to  a  complete  revolution  in  this 
department,  so  that  if  he  had  rivals— 
and  he  certainly  had  one  in  Gains- 
borough— they  were  of  his  own  making. 
The  change  is  mostly  perceptible  in 
female  portraits.  They  assumed  grace 
and  beauty.     Our  grandmothers  and 
great  grandmothers    were    strangely 
vilified  in  their  unpleasing  likenesses. 
The  somewhat  loose  satin  evening- 
dress,  with  the  shepherdess's  crook, 
was  absurd  enough ;  and  no  very  great 
iniprovement  upon  the  earlier  taste  of 
complimenting  portraits  with  the  per« 
sonation  of  the  heathen  deities.     The 
poetical  pastoral,  however,  very  soon 
descended  to  the  real  pastoral  {  and, 
as  if  to  make  people  what  they  were 
not  was  considered  enough  of  the  his- 
torical of  portrait,  even  this  took. 
We  suspect  Gainsborough  was  the 
first  to  sin  in  this  degradation  line, 
by  no  means  the  better  one  for  being 
the  furthest  (torn  the  dtvfnitiea.     He 
had  painted  some  rustic  figures  very 
admirably,  and  made  such  gub^eaU  «. 
fashion ;  but  why  iViey  «\io\A^  ^N«t  \m 
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to,  we  could  never  uDdentand ;  or     the  sky  about  the  head.    Bj 
why  royalty  should  not  be  represented 


a«  ruyalty»  gentry  as  gentry;  to  re- 
present them  otherwise,   appears  as 
absurd  as  if  our  Landseer  should  at- 
tempt a  greyhouiid  in  the  character 
of  a  Newfoundland  dog.     A  picture 
of  Gainsborough*s  was  exhibited,  a 
year  or  two  ago*  in  the  British  In8ti- 
tutiun,    Pall-Malli    which   we   were 
astonished  to  hear  was  most  highly 
valued;  for  it  was  a  weak,   washy, 
dauby,  ill-culuured  perfurmance,  and 
the  design  as  bad  as  well  could  be. 
It  was  a  scene  before  a  cottage -door» 
with  the  children  of  George  the  Third 
as  peasant  children,  in  village  dirt 
and  mire.     The  picture  had  no  merit 
to  recommend  it ;   if  we  remember 
rightly,  it  had  been  painted  over,  or 
in  some  way  obscured,  and  unfortu- 
nately brought  to  light.     Although 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  generally  intro- 
duced a  new  grace  into  his  portraits, 
and  mostly  so  without  deviating  from 
the  chaiacter  as  he  found  it,  dispens- 
ing indeed  with  the  old  affectation, 
we  fear  he  cannot  altogether  be  ac* 
quitted  from  the  charge  of  deviating 
from  the  true  propriety  of  portrait. 
Ladies  as  Miranda,  as  Hebe,  and  even 
as  Thais,  no  very  moral  compliment, 
are  examples — some  there  are  of  the 
lower  pastoral.    Mrs  Macklln  and  her 
daughter  were  represented  at  a  i^Ui' 
niug- wheel,    and    Miss    Potts    as  a 
gleaner.     There  is  one  of  somewhat 
higher  pretensions,  but  equally  a  de- 
viation from  propriety,  in  his  portraits 
of  the  Honourable  Mi>tre^ses  Towus- 
hend,  Beresford,  antl  Gardiner.  They 
are  decorating  the  statue  of  Hymen  ; 
the  grace  of  one  figure  is  too  theatri- 
cal, the  others  have  but  little.     The 
one  kneeling  on  the  ground,  and  col- 
lecting the  flowers,  \9,  in  one  respect, 
disagreeable — the  light  of  the   sky, 
too  much  of  the  same  hue  and  tone  as 
the  face,  is  but  little  separated  from 
it — ^in  fact,  only  by   the  dark  hair ; 
while  all  below  the  face  and  bosom  is 
a  too   heavy  dark   mass.     Portrait- 
p  iinters  are  ver)'  apt  to  fail  whenever 
they  colour  their  back-grounds  to  the 
heads  of  a  warm  and  light  sky -colour ; 
the  force  of  the  complexion  is  very 
apt  to  be  lost,  and  the  portrait  is  sure 
to  lose  its  importance.  The  *'  General 
on  Horseback,**  in  our  National  Gal- 
lery,  (Ligonier,)  a  fine  picture,  is  in 
no  small  degree  hurt  by  the  absence 


best  p'irtraits  by  Sir  Joshua — \ 
tunatL*ly,  they  are  the  greatei 
are  those  in  real  character.  1 
genius  was  for  unaffected  sim 
aititu^iiuizing  recipes  could  ne^ 
been  adopted  hy  him  with  sati 
to  himself.  S>»me  of  his  sligl 
sketchy  portraits,  as  yet  ui 
meuted  upon  by  his  powcrf 
quently  rather  too  powciful, 
ing,  bis  deep  browns  and  yelli 
unrivalled.  Such  is  his  Kitty 
not  long  since  exhibited  in  the 
Gallery,  PnlUMali.  There  t 
racter  is  not  overpowered 
effect. 

Gainsborough  was  the  only 

of  his  day  that  could,  with  ai 

tension,  vie  with  Sir  Joshua  R 

in  portrait.     In  some  rcspec 

had  similar  excellences.     Bu 

alike,  by  natural  taste,  averse  I 

tation,  and  both  were  colourisi 

a  coh)urist,  Gainsborough,  as 

tures  arc  now,  may  be  even  pi 

to  R<>ynolds.     They  seem   t 

been  painted  off  more  at  on( 

have  therefore  a  greater   fre 

his  flesh  tints  are   truly    sur] 

most  true  to  life.   He  probably 

with   a   more  simple   palette. 

pains  and  libour  which   Sir 

bestowed,  and  which  were   ] 

very  surpt lining   when    his    | 

were  fre^h  from  the  easel,  ha 

much  of  their  virtue.     The  gr 

ferenco  between  these  great 

poraries  lay  in  their  power  < 

racter.     Gainsborough  was  as 

could  be  to  nature,  where  the 

ter  was  not  of  the  very  higliesi 

Plain,  downritfht  common   m 

would  hit  off  wonderfully,  as 

portrait    of    Ralphe    Schomt 

picture,  we  are  soiry  to  find,  n 

from   the    National    Gallery. 

world*s  every-day  men  were 

pencil.     He  did  not  so  much  < 

women.     The  bent  of  Sir  J 

mind  was  to  elevate,  to  dignify 

tellectualize.    Enthusiasm,  seu 

purity,  and  all  the  varied  poi 

feminine  beauty,  received  the 

dred  hues  and  most  exquisite  • 

sion  under  his  hand.     Whatei 

dignified  in  man,  or  lovely  in  v 

was  portrayed  with   its   appr 

grace  and  strength.     Sir  Joshi 

in  fact,  himself  the  higher  chai 

ever  endeavouring   to  improi 


f>f  a  little  gr«^ycr  tone  in  the  part  of    cultivate  his  own  mind,  to  raiw 
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A  dignified  aim  in  his  art  and  in  his 
life,  and  githering  tho  beauty  of  sen- 
nmtriit  lo  nimnelf  frum  its  best  source 
—the  practice   of  social  and   every 
amiable  charity — he  was  suie  to  traus- 
ier  to  tbe  canvass  something  charac- 
teristic   of    himself.      Gaiubburough 
waji,  iu  his  way,  a  gentle  enthuaid!»t| 
•liogtfther  of  au   humbler  ambitiou. 
Even  iu   his  Uodscapesi  he  showed 
that  he  saw  iitile  iu  uature  but  wliat 
the  vulgar  see;  he  had  little  idea  that 
what  is  commonly  seen  are  the  mate- 
riiis  of  a  better  creation.     Gaiubbo- 
ruttgh  Was  unrivalled  in  his  purirait- 
ure  of  common   truth,  Reynolds  in 
poetical  truth.     Gainsborough  spoke 
ill  character  in  one   of   his   ieiiers, 
wbereiu  he  auid,  that  he  '*  was  well 
read  in  the  vulume  of  natures  and  that 
vu  learning  sufficieut  fur  him."     It 
it  ikid  that  he  was  proud — perhaps 
kis  pride  was  bhowu  iu  this  reujaik — 
bdt  It  was   not  a  pride  allied  with 
greiiDess.     The    pride  of  Reynolds 
vaa  quite  of  another  stamp  ;  it  did  not 
disagree  with  his  soundest  judgment ; 
liis  estimate  of  liiniselt  wa^  more  true, 
and  it  showed  it^etf  in  modesty.  That 
luch  men  should  meet  and  associate 
bvt  little,  is  not  surprising.     That 
Kcynulds   withdrew   in    **  cold    aud 
carefully  nictud  out  courtesy/'  is  not 
>nrpriHU{f,   though    the    expressions 
iptuted  are  written  to  disparage  Rey- 
ixdda.  The  man  of  fixed  purpose  may 
appear  cold  when  he  does  not  assimi- 
late with  the  man  of  caprice,  (as  was 
tiain^boruugh,)   in   whose   company 
li|ere  i^  nothiug  to  call  forth  a  conge- 
Dialiiy,  a  sympathy ;  aud  it  is  proba* 
Me  that  G^iiusboniugh  felt  as  little 
i^iapostd  as  Sir  Joshua,  to  preserve,  or 
cv«o  to  seek,  an  intimacy.      Their 
^anl  parting  at  the  deathbed  of  Gains- 
borough was  most  honourable  to  them 
both ;  »ud  the  merit  of  seeking  it  was 
emirelj  Gainsborough's.     It  is  sin- 
^Ur  that  any  facts  should  be  so  per- 
verted, as  to  justify  an   insinuation 
that  Reynolds,  whose  whole  life  ez- 
bibited  the  continued  acts  of  a  kind 
beart,  waa  a  Ciutious  and  cold  calcu- 
lator.    Good  sense  has  ever  a  reserve 


gularly   illiberal    Life   of    Reynolds 
by  Allan  Cunningham ;  we  think  we 
should  not  err  in  saying,  that  it  is 
maliciously  written.     We  were  read- 
ing- this  Life,  and  made  mriny  indig- 
nant rtmarks  as  we  read,  when  the 
death  of  the  author  was  announced 
in  the  newspapers.     We  had  deter- 
mined, as  far  as  our  power  might  ex- 
tend, to  rescue  the  n^me  and  fame  of 
Reynolds  from  the  mischief  which  so 
popular  a  writer  as  Allan  Cunning- 
ham was  likely  to  inflict.     Death  has 
its  sanctity,  aud  we  hehitated  ;  indeed, 
in  regret  for  the  loss  of  a  man  of  ta- 
lent, we  felt  for  a  time  little  disposed 
to  think  of  the  ill  he  may  have  done ; 
nor  was,  on  mature  consideration,  the 
regret  less,  that  he  could  not,  by  our 
means,  be  called  to  review  his  own 
work  —  his    ''Lives   of  the    British 
Painters*' — iu   a   nioro  candid  spirit 
than  that  iu  which  they  appear  to  have 
been   written.     It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  he  did  not  revise  it.     Its  illibe- 
raliiy  and  untruth  rend*  r  it  very  unfit 
for  a  **  Family  Library,"  for  which  it 
was  composed.     Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  such  regret  was  rather 
one  of  momentary  feeling,  than  ac- 
companied with  any  thing  like  con- 
viction, or  even  hope,  that  our  en- 
deavour would  have  been  successful. 
There  was  no  one  better  acquainted 
with  the  life  of  one  of  the  painters  in 
his  work  than  ourselves.     Hi^  Life, 
too,  was  written  iu  a  most  illiberal 
spirit,  though  purposely  in  praise  of 
the  artist.     But  it  was  as  untrue  as  it 
was  illiberal.     In  a  paper  in  Jblack" 
woQil,  some  years  ago,  we  noticed  some 
ofthe  errors  and  mistatements.    This, 
we  happen  to  know,  was  seen  by  the 
author  of  the  **  Lives ;"  for  we  were, 
in  consequence,  applied  to  upon  the 
subject;  and  there  being  an  intention 
expressed  to  bring  out  a  new  edition, 
we  were  invited  to  correct  what  was 
wrong.      We  did  not  hesitate,  and 
wrote  some  two  or  three  letters  for 
the  purpose,  and  entertained  but  little 
doubt  of  their  having  been  favourably 
received,  and  that  they  would  be  used, 
until  we  were  surprised  by  a  com- 


of  manner,  the  result  of  a  habit  of    munication,    that    the  author  *'  was 
thinking — and  iu  one  of  a  high  aim,     much  obliged,  but  was  perfectly  satis- 


It  is  apt  to  acquire  almost  a  statdiness; 
bot  even  such  stateliuess  is.not  incon- 
iiktent  with  modesty  and  with  feel- 
ing;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  carriage  of  the 
mindf  seen  in  the  manner  aud  the 
parson.  We  mdke  these  remarks 
Under  a  disgust  produced  by  the  sio- 


fied  with  his  own  account."  That  is, 
that  he  was  much  itbtiged  for  an  en- 
deavour to  mislead  him  by  false- 
hood. For  both  accouuts  could  not 
be  true.  There  were,  theu,  but  small 
grounds  to  hope  that  Allan  C^xw* 
oingham  vould  ha^Q  «o  i«V\ftft^\iW 
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work,  as  to  have  done  justice  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reyuolde.  Besides^  after 
ally  << respect  fur  the  dead"  moTea 
both  ways.  The  question  is  between 
the  recently  dead  and  the  long  since 
dead.  In  the  literary  world,  and  in 
the  world  of  art,  both  yet  live ;  and 
the  author  of  the  Life  has  this  ad- 
vantage, that  thousands  read  the  **  Fa- 
mily Library/'  whiUt  but  few,  com- 
paratively speaking,  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  his  works.  We  revere  this  founder 
of  our  English  school,  and  feel  it  due 
to  the  art  we  love,  to  condemn  the 


ceivable  how  aoch  thonld  have  ever 
been  insinuated,  while  Nortbcote'i 
**  Life*'  of  him  w^s  in  existence,  aad 
Northcote  must  hare  known  him  well 
He  was  most  liberal  in  ezpendltm^ 
as  became  his  station,  and  the  dignity 
which  he  was  ambitiously  desirou  of 
conferring  upon  the  art  over  whidi 
he  presided.  To  artists  and  others ia 
their  distresses  he  was  most  generov: 
numerous,  indeed,  are  the  reeorded 
Instances ;  those  unrecorded  may  be 
infinitely  more  numerous,  for  genero- 
sity was  with  him  a  habit.  In  tbs 
teeth  of  Mr  Cunningham's  insinuation 
ungenerous  and    sarcastic  spirit    of    wo  will  extract  from  Northcote  sone 


The  Life,  by  Allan  Cunningham. 
And  if  the  dead  could  have  any  inter- 
est in  and  guidance  of  things  on  earth, 
we  can  imagine  no  work  that  would 
be  more  pleasing  to  them,  than  the 
removal  of  even  the  slightest  evils 


passages  upon  this  point.  **  At  tbit 
time,  indeed,  Johnson  was  imder  muj 
pecuniary  obligations,  as  well  as  liter- 
ary ones,  to  Sir  Joshua,  whose  gener* 
ous  kindness  would  never  permit  hii 
friends  to  ask  a  pecuniary  favour,  fan 


they  may  have  inflicted ;  thus  making    purse  and  heart  being  always  opes. 


That  his  heart  as  well  as  his  pnne  wu 
open,  the  following  anecdote  more 
than  indicates.  We  are  tempted  to 
give  it  unaltered,  as  we  find  it  in  tbe 
words  of  Northcote : — 

*'  Sir  Joshua,  at  his  usual  custom,  look- 
ed over  the  daily  morxdng  paper  at  Ui 
breakfast  time;  and  on  one  of  those  per* 


restitution  for  them.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent throughout  the  **  Lives,"  that  the 
author  has  a  prejudice  against,  an  ab- 
solute dislike  to,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
We  stay  not  to  account  for  it.  There 
are  men  of  some  opinions  who,  whe- 
ther from  pride,  or  other  feeling,  have 

an  antipathy  to  courtly  manners,  and        ^   ^  ^       ^ 

what  is  called  higher  society :  jealous  ;;^,,7  whilir  reading^  «  ae^oiint  1i^ 
and  AUSPICIOUS  lest  they  should  not  old  Bailey  lesuons,  to  hie  great  artodik. 
owe,  and  seem  to  owe,  every  thmg  to  ment,  saw  that  a  prlaoner  hod  been  iried 
themselves,  there  is  a  constant  and  ir-  ^nd  condemned  to  death  for  a  robbiry 
ritable  desire  to  set  aside,  with  a  feign-  committed  on  the  person  of  one  of  his  o«s 
ed,  oftcner  than  a  real,  contempt,  the     gervonts,  a  negro,  vrho  had  been  with  Ua 

for  some  time.  He  immediately  mng  tk 
belt  for  the  servants,  in  order  to  make  ha 
enquiries,  and  was  toon  convinced  of  iki 
troth  of  the  matter  related  in  the  newi- 
paper.  This  blaek  man  hod  lired  in  Ui 
service  aa  footman  for  oeveral  yean,  asd 
has  been  portrayed  in  several  pictoniy 
particularly  in  one  of  the  Marqoii  of 
Granby,  where  he  holdi  the  horse  of  dot 
general.  Sir  Jo&hna  reprimanded  tkii 
black  servant  for  his  condact,  and  espt- 
cially  for  not  having  informed  him  of  tkii 
curious  adventure ;  when  the  man  said  bs 
had  concealed  it  only  to  avoid  tbe  UsBS 
he  should  have  incurred  had  he  told  iL 
He  then  related  the  following  eireoBk* 
stances  of  the  business,  saving,  that  >bi 
Anna  William*  (the  old  blind  bdy 
lived  at  tbe  hou»e  of  Dr  Johnson)  had 
some  time  previous  dined  at  Sir  Joahu*! 
with  Miss  Reynolds ;  that  in  the  evcnisi 
she  went  home  to  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
in  a  hackney  coach,  and  that  he  hod  biei 
sent  to  attend  her  to  her  house.  Oa  Ui 
return  he  bad  met  with  compaoiom  who 
bad  detained  him  till  so  late  ao  ho0>  thst 


influence  and  the  homage  the  world 
pays  to  superiority  of  rank,  station, 
and  education.  They  would  wish  to 
have  nothing  above  themitelves.  How 
far  such  may  have  been  the  case  with 
the  writer  of  the  "  Lives,"  we  know 
not,  totally  unacquainted  as  we  have 
ever  been,  but  by  his  writings.  In 
them  there  appears  very  strongly 
marked  this  vulgar  feeling.  He  has  step- 
ped out  of  his  way  in  other  lives,  such 
as  those  of  Wilson  and  Gainsborough, 
to  attack  Sir  Joshua  by  surmises  and 
insinuations  of  meanness,  blurring  the 
fair  character  of  his  best  acts.  The 
generous  doings  of  the  President  were 
too  notorious  not  to  be  admitted,  but 
generally  a  sinister  or  selfish  motive 
is  insinuated.  His  courtesy  was  un- 
pleasing,  while  extreme  coarseness 
met  with  a  ready  apologist.  In  the 
several  Lives  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
there  does  not  appear  the  slightest 
ground  upon  which  to  found  a  charge 
of  meaoness  of  character :  it  is  incon- 
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wh«n  h«  came  to  Sir  Joshua's  house,  he 
foBod  the  doors  were  ihut,  snd  all  the  ser- 
Tants  gone  to  rest.     In  this  dilemma  he 
wandered  in  the  street  till  he  came  to  a 
watch-bouse,  in  which  he  took  shelttr  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  among  the  va- 
riety of  miserable  companions  to  be  found 
in  such  placet ;  and  amidst  this  assembly 
of  the  wretched,  the  blacle  man  fell  sound 
asleep,  when  a  poor  thief,  who  had  been 
tiken  into  cnstody  by  the  constable  of  the 
flight,  perceiTing,  as  the  man  slept,  that 
he  had  a  watch  and  money  in  his  pocket, 
(which  was  seen  on  his  ihigh,)  watchod 
his  opportunity  and  stole  the  watch,  and 
viih  a  penknife  cut  through  the  pocket, 
tad  so  possessed  himself  of  the  money. 
When  the  black  awaked  from  his  nap,  he 
■SB  discovered  what  had  been  done,  to  his 
Ml,  and  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and 
I  strict  search  was  made  through  the  com- 
puy;  when  the  various  articles  which  the 
Usek  had  lost  were  found  in  the  posses- 
Mo  of  the  unfortunate  wretch  who  had 
UoisB  them.  He  was  accordingly  secured, 
ud  next  morning  carried  before  the  jus- 
tice, aad  committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the 
Oiil  Bailey,  (the  black  being  bound  over 
to  prosecute,)  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
It  kii  trial  cast  and  condemned  to  death. 
Sir  Joshua,  much  affected  by  this  recital, 
iiUBediately   sent   his   princii)al  servant, 
Rilph  Kirkly,  to  make  all  enquiries  into 
tkfl  ktate  of  the  criminal,  and,  if  necesairy, 
ts  refieve  his  wants  in  whatever  way  could 
iwdose.  When  Kirkly  came  to  the  prison  he 
VUBOOB  admitted  to  the  cell  of  the  prisoner, 
vhere  he  beheld  the  most  wretched  spec- 
tide  that  imagination  can   conceive — a 
poer  forlorn  criminal,  without  a  friend  on 
Hrth  who  could  relieve  or  assist  him,  and 
■tdfleed  almost  to  a  skeleton  by  famine 
ltd  filth,  waiting  till  the  dreadful  morning 
ikiald  arrive  when  he  was  to  be  made  an 
ltd  <tf  by  a  violent  death.     Sir   Joshua 
>sw  ordered  fresh  clothing  to  be  sent  to 
kia,  and  also  that  the  black  servant  should 
fltfry  him  every  day  a  sufBcient  supply  of 
hod  from  his  own  table ;  and  at  that  time 
^  £.  Burke  being  very  luckily  in  office, 
^  applied  to  him,  and  by  their  joint  in- 
tmA  they  got  his  sentence  changed  to 
ttsiportation ;  when,  after  being  furnish- 


me  any  thing  for  my  poor  neighbours  ?  I 
have  had  from  Sir  Joshua  and  Mr  Stra- 
ban.'"— P.  264. 

*'  Sir  Joshua,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  by  his  friends  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  and  by  none  oftener  than  by  Dr 
Johnson,  particularly  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. Of  this  there  is  an  instance,  in  a 
note  of  Johnson's  preserved  in  his  Life,  too 
honourable  to  him  to  be  here  omitted. 

'  To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
'Dear  Sir — It  was  not  before  yester- 
day that  I  received  your  splendid  benefac- 
tion. To  a  hand  so  liberal  in  distributing, 
I  hope  nobody  will  envy  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring.—I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obliged 
and  most  humble  servant, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.' 
•June  23,  1781."*  —P.  278. 

The  following  anecdote  is  delight- 
ful:— 

''  Whilst  at  Antwerp,  Sir  Joshua  had  ta- 
ken particular  notice  of  a  young  man  of 
the  name  of  De  Gree,  who  had  exhibited 
some  considerable  talents  as  a  painter: 
his  father  was  a  tailor;  and  he  himself  had 
been  intended  for  some  clerical  office,  but, 
as  it  is  said  by  a  late  writer,  having  form- 
ed a  different  opinion  of  his  religion  than 
was  intended,  from  the  books  put  into  his 
hand  by  an  Abb6  who  was  his  patron,  it 
wns  discovered  that  he  would  not  do  for  a 
priest,  and  the  Abb6,  therefore,  articled 
him  to  Gerrards  of  Antwerp.  Sir  Joshua 
received  him,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
with  much  kindness,  and  even  recommend- 
ed him  most  strongly  to  pursue  his  pro- 
fession in  the  metropolis ;  but  De  Greo 
was  unwilling  to  consent  to  this,  as  he  had 
been  previously  engaged  by  Mrs  Latouche 
to  proceed  to  Ireland.  Even  here  Sir 
Joshua's  friendly  attentions  did  not  cease, 
for  he  actually  made  the  poor  artist  a  pre- 
sent of  fifty  guineas  to  fit  him  for  his  Hi- 
bernian excursion ;  the  whole  of  which, 
however,  the  careful  son  sent  over  to 
Antwerp  for  the  use  of  his  aged  parents." 
—P.  284. 

*'  It  is  also  recorded,  as  an  instance  of 
his  prizing  extraordinary  merit,  that  when 
Gainsborough  asked  him  but  sixty  guineas 


id  with  all  necessaries,  he  was  sent  out  of     for  his  celebrated  Girl  and  Pigs,  yet  being 


Ike  Ungdom.*'— P.  119. 

"Id  this  year  Sir  Joshua  raised  his 
price  to  flfky  guineas  for  a  head  size, 
vUdi  he  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  Us  life.  His  rapidly  accumulating  for- 
t«»  was  not,  however,  for  his  own  sole 
<i}oyBeDt ;  he  still  felt  the  luxury  of  doing 
|tod,  tad  had  many  objects  of  bounty 
pthted  out  to  him  by  his  friend  Johnson, 
^^  ia  oiM  of  his  lettem,  in  this  year,  to 
Mm  PloaB,Mq«irea  *  will  the  master  give 


conscious  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  worth 
more,  he  liberally  paid  him  down  one 
hundred  guineas  for  the  picture.  I  also  find 
it  mentioned  on  record,  that  a  painter  of 
considerable  merit,  having  unfortunately 
made  an  injudicious  matrimonial  choice,  was 
along  with  that  and  its  consequences  as 
well  as  an  increasing  family,  in  a  few  years 
reduced  so  very  low,  that  he  could  not 
venture  out  without  danger  of  being  ar- 
rested—a  circumstance  irhieh,  in  %  f^tvtl^ 
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meaaure,  put  it  out  of  h\%  power  to  dispose 
of  hU  pictures  to  advantage.  Sir  Joshua 
baying  accidentally  heard  of  hit  situation, 
immediately  hurried  to  his  residence  to 
enquire  into  the  truth  of  it,  when  the  un- 
fortunate man  told  him  all  the  melancholy 
pariicnlars  of  hin  lot,  adding,  that  forty 
pounds  would  enable  him  to  compound 
with  his  creditora.  After  some  further 
converiation,  Sir  Jo»hua  took  hi»  leave, 
telling  the  distressed  man  he  would  do 
something  for  him;  and  when  he  waa  bid- 
ding  him  adieu  at  the  door,  he  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and,  after  squeeiing  it  in  a 
friendly  way  '  hurried  off  with  that  kind  of 
triumph  in  his  heart  the  exalted  of  human 
kiud  only  know  by  experience,  whiUt  the 
astonished  artist  found  that  he  h^d  left  in  hit 
hand  a  bank-note  for  one  hundred  pounds." 

Of  such  traitB  of  benevolence  cer- 
taiuly  many  other  ioslances  may  be 
recorded,  but  1  shall  only  meution 
two ;  "  the  one  is  the  purchasing  a  pic- 
ture of  Zoffani,  who  was  without  a 
pitron,  and  selling  it  to  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  for  twenty  guineas  above  the 
price  given  for  it;  and  he  sent  the 
advanced  price  immediately  to  Zoffa- 
ni, saying  '  he  thought  he  had  sold  the 
picture  at  first  below  its  real  value/  ** 

The  other  is — "  the  clergyman  who 
succeeded  Sir  Jo&hua*s  father  as  mas- 
ter of  the  grammar-school  at  Piymp- 
ton,  at  his  decease  left  a  widow,  who^ 
after  the  death  of  her  husbaud,  opened 
a  boarding  school  fur  the  education  of 
young  ladie?.  The  governess  who 
taught  in  this  school  had  but  few 
friends  in  situations  to  enable  them  to 
do  her  much  service,  and  her  sole  de- 
pendence was  on  her  sroali  stipend 
from  the  school :  hence  she  was  unable 
to  make  a  sufficiently  reputable  ap- 
pearance in  apparel  at  their  accus- 
tomed little  balla.  The  daughter  of 
the  schoolmistress,  her  only  child, 
and  at  that  time  a' very  young  girl, 
felt  for  the  poor  governess,  and  the 
pitiable  insufficiency  in  the  article  of 
finery;  but  being  unable  to  help  her 
from  her  own  resiiources,  devised  within 
herfrclf  a  means  by  which  it  might  bo 
done  otherwise.  Hu  ving  heard  of  the 
great  fame  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
his  character  for  generosity,  and  cha- 
rity, and  recollecting  that  he  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Plympton 
school,  she,  without  mentioning  a  syl- 
lable to  any  of  her  companions,  ad- 
dressed a  Utter  to  Sir  Joshua,  whom 
she  had  never  even  seen,  in  which  she 
represented  to  him  the  forlorn  ttate 


of  th?  poor  governness's  war 
and  begged  the  gift  of  a  silk  goi 
her.  Very  shortly  af^er,  ibey  n 
a  box  containing  silks  of  differei 
terns,  sufficient  for  two  dresset, 
infinite  astonishment  of  the  aim] 
verness,  who  was  totally  ana 
account  for  this  piece  of  good  fc 
as  the  compassionate  girl  was 
to  let  her  know  the  means  al 
taken  in  order  to  procure  thi 
come  present." — P.  307. 

Mr  Duyes,  the  artist,  sayt— 
lice  has  charged  him  with  a 
probably  from  his  not  having 
prodigal,  like  too  many  of  his  | 
sion ;  his  ofiV^r  to  me  proves  tb 
trary.  At  the  time  that  I  ma 
drawings  of  the  King  at  St  Pai 
ter  his  illness,  Reynolds  complii 
me  handsomely  on  seeing  thei 
afterwards  observed,  that  the 
bestowed  must  have  been  saobi 
could  not  be  remunerated  from 
them ;  but  if  I  would  pnblisi 
myself,  he  would  lend  me  th« 
necessary,  and  engage  to  gel 
handsome  subscription  among  1 
bility."— P.  361. 

Wu  will  here  mention  an  u 
which  we  believe  has  never  bcc 
lished ;  we  heard  it  from  oar 
lent  friend,  and  enthusiastic  a 
of  all  that  taste,  good  sense,  an 
feeling  should  admire  and  k 
art  or  out  of  it — now  far  adrai 
years,  and,  like  Sir  Joshua,  blii 
full  of  enjoyment  and  conve 
fresh  as  ever  upon  art,  for  he  i 
hers  and  hears,  beloved  by  I 
know  him,  G.  Cumberland,  Ei 
thorof«Outlinps,"&o.  &o.  Hi 
who  recommended  Collins,  the 
ture. painter,  to  Sir  Joaboa. 
poor  Collins  was  one  of  the  mi 
vous  of  men,  morbidly  distrai 
himself  and  his  powers.  Oai 
showed  us  a  portrait  of  Collina 
ed  by  himself,  the  very  picture 
sensitive  nervousness.  Well- 
waited  upon  Sir  Joshua,  wbogi 
a  picture  to  copy  fur  him  in  mi: 
Collins  took  it,  and  tremblf 
looked  all  diffiJence  as  he  ei 
Sir  Joshua*s  original.  How< 
took  it  home  with  him,  and  aft 
time  came  to  Cumberland  ii 
agitation,  expressing  a  eoi 
that  he  never  could  copy  its 
had  destroyed  three  attemp 
this,  said  he,  is  the  beat  I  can 
1  will  destroy  it.    This  Ciiai 
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woold  DOt  allow,  and  took  possession 
of  it,  and  an  admirable  performance 
it  is.     Soon  another  was  donc>  and 
Collins  took  it  to  Sir  Joshua,  with 
many  timid  expressions  and  apologies 
for  his  inability,  that  he  feared  dis- 
pleasure for  hayinff  undertaken  a  work 
aboTB  him.     Sir  Joshua  looked  at  it, 
declared  it  to  be,  as  it  was,  a  most  ex- 
cellent copy,  and  gave  him  more  to 
do  in  the  same  way — telling  liim  to 
go  to  his  scmtoire,  open  a  drawer^ 
tnd  he    would   find    some  guineas, 
ndto  take  out  twenty  to  pay  him- 
Klf.    "Twenty  guineas!"  said  Col- 
lins,   *'  I    should  not  have    thought 
of  receiving  more  than  three  I*'    This 
kindness  and  liberality  set  up  poor 
Cbllins  with  a  better  stock  of  self- 
confidence,  and  he  made  his  way  to 
celebrity  in  his  line,  and  to  fortune. 

Ii  it  in  human  nature,  that  the  man 
of  whom  such  anecdotes  are  told,  and 
tndj  told^  could  be  guilty  of  a  mean 
nworthy  action  ?  Perhaps  the  read- 
er will  be  curious  to  see  how  the 
writer  of  the  "  British  Painters,"  who, 
from  the  recent  date  of  his  publica- 
tion, must  have  known  all  these  inci- 
dints,  excepting  the  last,  has  convert- 
ed some  of  them,  by  insinuating 
nreasm,  into  charges  that  blurr  their 
virtue.  We  should  say  that  he  has 
omitted,  where  he  could  omit — where 
boeonld  not,  he  is  compelled  to  con- 
trtdiet  himself;  for  it  is  impossible  that 
Ae  insinuations,  and  the  facts,  and 
sensional  acknowledgments!  should 
bo  together  true  of  one  and  the  same 
Ban.  We  shall  offer  some  specimens 
of  this  Utiberal  style : — A  neighbour  of 
Rmolds's  first  advised  him  to  settle 
ia  London.  His  success  there  made 
him  remember  this  friendly  advice — 
(tlie  neighbour's  name  was  Cranch.) 
We  quote  now  from  Cunningham. 
*The  timely  counsel  of  his  neigh- 
boor  Cranch  would  have  long  after- 
vtrds  been  rewarded  with  the  present 
•f  a  ulver  cup,  had  not  accident  in- 
terfered. '  Death,'  says  Northcote, 
'prevented  this  act  of  gratitude.  I 
ttvo  seen  the  cup  at  Sir  Joshua's 
tible.*  The  painter  had  the  honour 
of  the  intention  and  the  use  of  the 
cnp— a  twofold  advantage,  of  which  ho 
vu  not  insensible." — Lives  of  British 

Pointers,  Vol.  i.  p.  220 *<  Of  loun- 

(jag  visitors  he  had  great  abhorrence, 
unit  M  ho  reckoned  up  the  fruits  of 
kit  UbourSf  *  Those  idle  people/  said 
lUt  dltdjde  of  the  grand  historical 
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school  of  Raphael  and  Angelo— '  those 
idle  people  do  not  consider  that  my 
time  is  worth  five  guineas  an  hour.* 
This  calculation  incidentally  informs 
us,  that  it  was  Reynolds's  practice,  in 
the  height  of  his  reputation  and  suc- 
cess, to  paint  a  portrait  in  four  hours.*' 
—P.  251.     In  this  Life,  he  could  de- 
preciate art,  (in  a  manner  we  are  per- 
suaded he  could  not  feel,)  because  it 
lowered  the  estimation  of  the  painter 
whom  he  disliked.     **  One  of  the  bio^ 
graphers   of    Reynolds  imputes  the 
reflections  contained  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  letter,  'to  that  envy,  which 
perhaps  even  Johnson  felt,  when  com- 
paring his  own   annual   gains  with 
those  of  his  more  fortunate  friend.' 
They  are  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
the  sense  and  taste  of  Johnson,  who 
could  not  but  feel  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
productions  with  which  the  walls  of 
the   Exhibition -room  were  covered. 
Artists  are  very  willing  to  claim  for 
their  profession   and  its  productions 
rather  more  than  the  world  seems  dis- 
posed to  concede.     It  is  very  natural 
that  this  should  be  so ;  but  it  is  also 
natural,  that  a  man  of  Johnson's  taste 
should  be  conscious  of  the  dignity  of 
hb  own  pursuits,  and  agree  with  tho 
vast  majority  of  mankind  in  ranking 
a  Homer,  a  Virgil,  a  Milton,  or  a 
Shakspeare,  immeasurably  above  all 
the  artists  that  ever  painted  or  carved. 
Johnson,  in  a  conversation  with  Bos- 
well,  defined  painting  to  be  an  art  which 
could   illustrate,  but  could   not  in- 
form."— P.  255.    Does  he  so  speak 
of  this  art  in  any  other  Life;   and 
is  not  this  view  false  and  ill-natured  ? 
Were  not  Raffaelle,  Michael  Angelo, 
Correggio,     Titian,    Piombo,    epic 
poets  ? 

"  Johnson  was  a  frequent  and  a 
welcome  guest.  Though  tho  sage  was 
not  seldom  sarcastic  and  overbearing, 
he  was  endured  and  caressed,  because 
he  poured  out  the  riches  of  his  con- 
versation more  lavishly  than  Rey- 
nolds did  his  wines."  He  was  com- 
pelled, a  sentence  or  two  after,  to  add, 
**  It  was  honourable  to  that  distin- 
guished artist,  that  he  perceived  tho 
worth  of  such  men,  and  felt  tho  ho- 
nour which  their  society  shed  upon 
him  ;  but  it  stopped  not  here,  he  often 
aided  them  with  his  purse*  nor  insist^ 
ed  upon  repayment.' — P.  268,  We 
have  marked «' insisted" — it  implies  re- 
payment wasexpectediif  i\ol«xv^;)iT^^\ 
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isd  it  mi«ht  have  bc«ii  said,  that  a  marks  (   It  k  well  kaowa  tkat  Sir 

matn&l    "  hononr"    wa<   conferred.  Joriina*  as  Norlheote  tells  ds,  caie- 

Spe^kinp  of  Northeote't  and    Ma-  folly  locked  np  bis  eiperimmtSy  lad 

looe'f  acooaot  ofSir  Jo«hu%'s  '*  social  for  more  reasons  than  one:  first,  he 

and  well- far nifhed  table,"   he  adds,  was  dissatisfied,   as   these  wers  boC 


*'  thcfe  aeconnis,  hoveTcr,  in  as  far  experiments ;  secondly,  be  eoniidered 

as  regards  the  splendour  of  the  enter-  eiperimenting  would  draw  away  po- 

tainments,  ma<t  be  received  with  some  piU  from  the  rodlments  of  the  srt. 

abitement.     The  eye  of  a  yonthfol  Sorely  nothing   bat   illiberal  duliks 

pupil  wa»  a  little  blinded  by  enthn-  would  have  perrertedthe  plmnmets- 

sTism.   Th&t  of  Malone  was  rendered  ine  of  the  act.     "  The  seeret  of  Sir 

friendly,  by  cacy  acts  of  hospitality,  Joshna's  own  preparations  was  care- 

and  a  hasufoxe  legacy :  white  liter-  fully  kept — he  permitted  not  even  the 

ary  men   and  srtists,  who   came  to  most  faTonred  of  his  pnpi Is  to  acquire 

«peak  of  b<?oks  and  paintings,  cared  the  knowledge  of  his  colonrs — he  bad 

little  for  the  most  part  about  the  de-  all  seenrely  locked,  and  allowed  no 

KcAcy  of  the  entertv.nment,  provided  one  to  enter  where  these  trea5Drei 

it  were  wholesome."    Here  he  quotes  were  deposited.     What  was  the  lue 

at  lecgth.  no  very  ?ood-Eaturel  ac-  of  all  this  secrecy  ?    Those  who  stole 

const  of  the  dtDners  given  by  Cour-  the  mystery  of  his  eolours,  conldaoC 

tei3ey P.  27-?.   Even  his  sister, poor  use  it,  unless  they  stole  his  skill  iid 

Mi<«  Key  no  Ids,  whom  Johnson  loved  talent  also.  A  naan  who,  like  Rej- 
and  re«pected,  must  have  her  share  of  nolds,  chooses  to  take  upon  himself 
the  writer's  sircasm.  *'  Miss  Rey-  the  double  office  of  public  and  pririte 
nolds  seems  to  have  been  as  indiffer-  instructor  of  students  in  pdothifi 
ent  abont  the  good  order  of  her  do-  ODght  not  surely  to  retain  a  wcrKis 
mestics,  and  the  appearance  of  her  the  art,  which  lie  conslden  of  red 
di«hes  at  table,  as  her  brother  was  value." — P.  297.  He  was,  in  htU 
about  the  distribution  of  his  wioe  and  too  honest  to  mislead ;  and  thtt  be 
venison.  Plenty  was  the  splendour,  did  not  think  the  right  discovery  ^ud^ 
and  freedom  was  the  elegance,  which  the  author  must  have  known ;  for 
MaloDc  and  Bo<well  found  in  the  en-  Northcote  says — ^*  when  I  was  a  sta* 
tertainments  of'  the  artist."* — P.  273.  dent  at  the  Royal  Academy,  I  wai  se- 
lf Reynolds  was  sparing  of  his  wine,  eidentally  repeating  to  Sir  Joshoi 
the  word  "plenty**  was  roost  inappro-  the  instructions  on  eolonring  I  hsd 
priate.  Even  the  remark  of  Dunning,  heard  there  given  by  an  eminent  paist- 
Lord  Ashburton,  is  perverted  from  its  er.  who  then  attended  as  visitor.  Sir 
evident  meaning,  and  as  explained  by  Joshua  replied,  that  this  painter  v« 
Northcote,  and  the  perversion  casts  a  undoubtedly  a  very  sensible  man,  bat 
slur  upon  Sir  Joshua's  guests  ;  vet  is  by  no  means  a  good  colonrist;  sdd- 
it  well  known  who  they  were.  ''Well,  ing,  that  there  was  not  a  nan  tbca 
Sir  Joshua."  he  said,  "  and  who  have  on  earth  who  had  the  least  notiooof 
you  got  to  dine  with  ^ou  to-day  ?— -  colouring.  '  We  all  of  us,*  said  be^ 
the  last  time  I  dined  m  your  house,  '  have  it  equally  to  seek  for  and  M 
the  comp:iny  was  of  such  a  sort,  that  out— as,  at  present,  it  is  totally  loit  ts 

by ,  I  believe  all  the  rest  of  the  the  art.* " — "  In  his  economy  be  w» 

world  enjoyed  peace  for  that  after-  close  and  saving;  while  he  poured  oot 

noon." — P.    27(3.     This  is  a  gross  his  wines  and  spread  out  his  tablet fo  . 

idea,  and  unworthy  a  gentle  mind,  the  titled  or  the  leamcMl,  he  stialed 

"  By  an  opinion  so  critically  saga-  his  domestics  to  the  commonest  fiiTi 

cious,  and  an  apology  for  portrait-  and  rewarded  their  futhfnhien  If 

painting,  which  appeals  so  effectually  very  moderate  wages.     One  of  kb 

to  the  kindly  side  of  human  nature,  servants,  who  survived  till  lately,  ds- 

Johnson  repaid  a  hundred  dinners.**  scribed  him  as  a  master  who  exacted 

—P.  270.    The  liberality  to  De  Gree  obedience  in  trifles — was  pmdcvt  ii 

is  shortly  told.— P.  298.      "  1  have  the  matter  of  pins— a  saver  of  bitiof 

said  that  the  President  was  frugal  in  thread — a  man  hard  and  parsimooloaii 
his    communications    respecting  the     who  never  thought  he  had  enooeh  s^ 

sonrees  from  whence  he  drew  his  own  labour  out  of  his  dependents*  and  >l- 
practice^he  forgets  his  caution  in  one    ways  suspected  that  he  overpaid  tbea. 

of  these  notes.*'— P.  303.     We  must  To'  this  may  be  added  the  pobUe  opii- 

ponple  this  with  some  previous  re*  ion,  which  pictured  him  clotty  eai^fa«t 
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and  fordlcL    On  the  other  sidey  we 
ha^e  the  open  tertimonj  of  Burke, 
Ifalone,  BoswelU  and  Johnson,  who 
all  represent  him  as  generous,  open- 
hearted,  and  humane.     The  servants 
and  the  friends  both  spoke,  we  doubt 
not.  according  to  their  own  experi- 
•Dce  of  the  man.     PriTations  io  early 
fife  rendered  strict  economy  ncces- 
ivy;  and  in  spite  of  many  acts  of 
kbdness,  his  mind,  on  the  whole, 
fuled  to  expand  with  his  fortune.  He 
eontioued  the  same  system  of  saving 
when  he  was  master  of  sixty  thousand 
poands,  as  when  he  owned  but  six- 
pence.    He  loved  reputation  dearly, 
ind  it  would  have  been  well  for  his 
Cue,  if«  over  and  above  leaving  lega- 
dei  to  such  friends  as   Burke  and 
Milone,  he  had  opened  his  heart  to 
kmbler  people.    A  little  would  have 
gone  a  long  way— a  kindly  word  and 
I  guinea  prudently  given." — P.  319. 
Opened  his  heart  to  humbler  people! 
vu  the  author  of  this  libel  upon  a 
geoerons  character,  ignorant  of  his 
eUrity  to    humbler  people,    which 
Johnson  certified  ?     Why  did  ho  not 
itrrate  the  robbery  of  the  black  ser- 
uit,  and  his  kindness  to  the  hum- 
Ueit  and  the  most  wretched  ?     What 
W  fifty  guineas  to  poor  De  Gree  ? 
Who  were  the  humbler  people  to 
vhom  he  denied  his  bounty  ?     And  is 
the  fair  fame,  the  honest  reputation 
—the    honourable    reputation,    we 
iboold  say — of  such  a  man  as  Sir 
Joihna  B[evnolds — such   as    he  has 
Wen  proved  to  be — such  as  not  only 
neh  men  as  Bnrlie  and  Johnson  knew 
Un,  bnt  such  as  his  pupil  and  inmate 
Nortbcote  knew  him — to  be  vilified  by 
I  low-minded  biography,  the  dirty  in- 

Sientt  of  which  are  raked  up  from 
;  months,  or,  at  least,  incapable 
sf  Jiidging  of  such  a  character— from 
the  lips  of  servants,  whose  idle  tales  of 
aisten  who  discard  them,  it  is  the 
eonmon  usage  of  the  decent,  not  to 
tiy  well-bred  world,  to  pay  no  atten- 
mto— not  to  listen  to — and  whom 
■one  hear  bnt  the  vulgar-curious,  or 
file  slanderous?  But  if  a  servant's 
tvidenee  must  be  taken,  the  fact  of 
file  exhibition  of  Sir  Joshua's  works 
fn  his  servant  Kirkly  should  have 
been  enough — to  say  nothing  here  of 
kis  black  servant.  But  the  story  of 
KirklT  is  mentioned — and  how  men- 
tioned? To  rake  no  a  malevolent  or 
a  tbonghtlesa  squib  of  the  day,  to 
Wdw  it  appear  that  Sir  Joshua  shared 


fiOl 

in  the  gains  of  an  exhibition  ostensi- 
bly given  to  his  servant.  The  joke 
is  noticed  by  Northcote,  and  the  exhi- 
bition, thus : — **  The  private  exhibi- 
tion of  1701}  in  the  Hay  market,  has 
been  already  mentioned,  and  some 
notice  taken  of  it  by  a  wicked  wit, 
who,  at  the  time,  wished  to  insinuate 
that  Sir  Joshua  was  a  partaker  in  the 
profits.  But  this  was  not  the  truth ; 
neither  do  I  believe  there  were  any 
profits  to  share.  However,  these  lines 
from  lludibras  were  inserted  in  a 
morning  paper,  together  with  some 
observations  on  the  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures collected  by  the  knight— 

'  A  squire  ho  had  whoso  nnmo  was  Ralph 
Who  in  the  adventure  went  his  half,* 

thus  gaily  making  a  sacrifice  of  trutli 
to  a  joke.**  It  is  very  evident  that  this 
was  a  mere  newspaper  squib,    and 
suggested  by  the  *'  knight  and  his 
squire  Ralph  ;*'  but  Cunningham  so 
gives  it  as  "the  opinion  of  many/' 
and  with  rather  more  than  a  suspicion 
of  its  truth.     *'  Sir  Joshua  made  an 
exhibition  of  them  in  the  Haymarket, 
for  the  advantage  of  his  faithful  ser- 
vant Ralph  Kirkiy ;  but  our  painter's 
well-known  love  of  gain  excited  pub- 
lic suspicion ;  he  was  considered  by 
many  as  a  partaker  in  the  profits,  and 
reproached  by  the  application  of  two 
lines  from  Hudibras."— P.  117.    But 
this  report  from  a  servant  is  evidently 
no  servant's  report  at  all,  as  far  as  the 
words  go :  they  are  redolent  through- 
out of  the  peculiar  satire  of  the  author 
of  the  **  Lives,"  who  so  loves  point 
and  antithesis,  who  tells  us  Sir  Joshua 
"  poured  "  out  his  wiqes,  (the  distri- 
bution  of  which  ho  had  otherwise 
spoken  of,)  that  the  stint  to  the  ser- 
vants may  have  its  fullest  opposition. 
And  again,  as  to  the  humbler,  does  he 
not  contradict  himself?    He  prefaces 
the  fact  that  Sir  Joshua  gave  a  hun- 
dred guineas  to  Gainsborough,  who 
asked  sixty,  for  his  **  Girl  and  Pigs," 
thus — "  Reynolds  was  commonly  hu- 
mane and  tolerant;  ho  could  indeed 
afibrd,  both  in  famo  and  purse,   to 
commend    and    aid    the    timid    and 
needy.'*— P.  304.    This  is  qualifying 
vilely  a  generous  action,  while  it  con- 
tradicts  his  assertion  of  being  sparing 
of ''  a  kindly  word  and  a  guinea."  Nor 
are  the  occasional  criticisms  on  pas- 
sages in  the  ''  Discourses"  in  abetter 
spirit,  nor  are  they  exempt  from  a 
vulgar  taste  as  to  views  of  art ;  their 
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sole  object  b^  apparently,  to  depreciate    from  Northcote  ought  to  haTe  led  bim 
Keynolds  ;  and  though  a  selection  of    to  conclode  otherwise*  for  Northcolt^ 


individual  sentences  might  be  picked 
out,  as  in  defence,  of  an  entirely  lau- 
datory character,  they  are  contradict- 
ed by  others,  and  especially  by  the 
sarcastic  tone  of  the  Life,  taken  as 
a  whole.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the 
Life  of  Reynolds  that  this  attempt 
is  made  to  depreciate  him.  In  his 
"  Lives  *'  of  Wilson  and  Gainsborough, 
he  steps  out  of  his  way  to  throw  his 
abominable  sarcasm  upon  Reynolds. 
One  of  many  passages  in  Wilson's 
Life  says,  "  It  is  reported  that  Rey- 
nolds relaxed  his  hostility  at  last,  and, 
becoming  generous  when  it  wa?  too 
late,  obtained  an  order  from  anobleman 
for  two  landscapes  at  a  proper  price.** 
So  he  insinuates  an  unworthy  hypo- 


who  had  the  best  means  of  knowings 
says,  '*  Becanse  one  of  those  figures 
was  a  lean  figare»  (allading  to  ikt 
subordinate  ones  introdaced,}  and  the 
other  a  fat  one,  people  of  lively  hst- 
ginations  pleased  themselves  viih 
finding  in  them  the  portraits  of  Vol- 
taire and  Hume.  But  Sir  Josbns,  I 
have  reason  to  believe*  had  no  sadi 
thought  when  he  painted  those  fignns." 
We  have  done  with  this  dit^udng 
Life.  We  would  preserve  to  irt 
and  the  virtue-loving  part  of  mankisd 
the  great  integrity  of  the  character  of 
Sir  Joshna  Reynolds.  Documents  ind 
testimonies  are  sufficient  to  esttbHik 
as  much  entire  worth  as  falls  to  the 
lot  aod  adornment  of  the  best ;  asd  to 


crisy,  while  lauding  the  bluntness  of    bring  this  conviction,   that,  for  the 


Wilson.  "  Such  was  the  blunt  ho- 
nesty of  his  (Wilson*s)  nature,  that, 
when  drawings  were  shown  him  which 
he  disliked,  he  disdained,  or  was  un- 
able to  give  a  courtly  answer,  and 
made  many  of  the  students  his  ene- 
mies. Reynolds  had  the  sagacity  to 
escape  from  such  difficulties,  by  look- 
ing at  the  drawings  and  saying 
*  Pretty,  pretty,'  which  vanity  invari- 
ably explained  into  a  compliment." — 
P.  207.  After  having  thus  spoken 
shamefully  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in 
the  body  of  his  work,  he  reiterates  all 
in  a  note,  confirming  all  as  his  not 
hasty  but  deliberate  opinion,  having 
"  now  again  gone  over  the  narrative 
very  carefully,  and  found  it  impos- 
sible, without  violating  the  truth,  to 
make  any  alteration  of  importance  as 
to  its  facts;**  and  though  be  has 
omitted  so  much  which  might  have 
been  given  to  the  honour  of  Reynolds, 
he  is  **  unconscious  of  having  omitted 
any  enquiry  likely  to  lead  him  aright" 
—P.  320.  lie  may  have  made  the 
enquiry  without  using  the  informa- 
tion— a  practice  not  inconsistent  in 
such  a  biographer.  For  instance, 
when  he  assumes,  that  in  the  portrait 
of  Beattie,  the  figures  of  Scepticism, 
Sophistry,  and  Infidelity,  represent 
Hume,  Voltaire,  and  Gibbon ;  re- 
marking, that  they  have  survived  the 
*'  insult  of  Reynolds."     An  enquiry 


justice,  candour,  liberalitj,  kiadscMi 
and  generosity,  which  lie  showed  is 
his  dealings  with  all,  even  his  profti- 
sional  rivals,  if  he  had  not  had  tke 
extraordinary  merit  of  being  tbegmt- 
est  British  painter,  he  deserved,  aid 
will  deserve,  the  respect  of  mankisd; 
and  to  have  had  his  many  and  grest 
virtues  recorded  in  a  far  other  mis- 
ner  than  in  that  among  the  '^  Lifos  of 
the  British  Painters.*'  His  pictiirH 
may  have  faded,  and  may  decay;  bat 
his  precepts  will  still  live,  and  tend  to 
the  establishment  and  coDtinuaiiee  of 
art  built  upon  the  soundest  prindplff : 
and  the  virtues  of  the  man  will  ercr 
give  a  grace  to  the  profession  vhick 
ho  adorned,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  art, 
contribute  mainly  to  his  own  faae. 

*'  Nihil  enim  est  opera  ant  Baoi 
factum,  quod  aliqnando  non  coofidit 
et  consnmat  Vetuitas;  at  vers  hcc 
tua  justitia  et  lenitas  aDimi  floRicct 
quotidie  magis,  ita  ut  qnantmn  opcri- 
bus  tnis  diutumitas  detrahet,  taDtm 
afferet  laudibus.*' 

«« He  had;*  says  Burke»  <«  fraa  tbe 
beginning  of  his  malady^  a  dkdttH 
view  of  his  dissolotiou ;  and  he  eos- 
templated  it  with  that  entire  eosipo- 
sure,  which  nothing  but  the  innoeeifft 
integrity,  and  usefulness  of  his  ^t 
and  an  unaffected  submission  to  the 
will  of  Providence,  could  bestow.** 
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Chapter  I. 


In  the  summer  of  1838,  ia  the  plea- 
sant little  county  of  Huntingdon,  and 
uider  the  shade  of  some  noble  elms 
vhleh  form  the  pride  of  Lipscombe 
Park,  two  young  men  might  have 
been  seen  reclining.  The  thick,  and 
towering,  and  far- spreading  branches 
usder  which  they  lay,  effectually  pro- 
tected them  from  a  July  sun,  which 
threw  its  scorching  brilliancy  over 
tbe  whole  landscape  before  them. 
They  seemed  to  enjoy  to  the  full  that 
delightful  retired  openness  which  an 
English  park  affords,  and  that  easy 
effortless  communion  which  only  old 
cooipanionship  can  give.  They  were, 
in  fact,  fellow  collegians.  The  one, 
Ranald  Darcy  by  name,  was  a  ward 
of  Mr  Sherwood,  the  wealthy  pro- 

E'etor  of  Lipscombe  Park ;  the  other, 
friend,  Charles  Griffith,  was  pass- 
isg  a  few  days  with  him  in  this  agree- 
able retreat  They  had  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning  strolling 
tJirongh  the  park,  making  short  jour- 
aejrs  from  one  clump  of  trees  to  an- 
other* and  traversing  just  so  much  of 
the  open  sunny  space  which  lay  ex- 
posed to  all  the  **  bright  severity  of 
Boon,**  as  gave  fresh  value  to  the  shade, 
and  renewed  the  luxury  of  repose. 

'*  Only  observe,"  said  Darcy,  break- 
ing silence,  after  a  long  pause,  and 
vithoot  any  apparent  link  of  con- 
nexion between  their  last  topic  of  con- 
versation and  the  sage  reflection  he 
was  about  to  launch — *'  only  ob-^ 
aerro,**  and,  as  he  raised  himself  upon 
his  elbow,  something  very  like  a  sigh 
escaped  from  him,  "  how  complete,  in 
our  modem  system  of  life,  is  the  ascen- 
dency of  woman  over  us !  Every  art 
is  hers — is  devoted  to  her  service. 
Foetryf  music,  painting,  sculpture — 
aU  seem  to  have  no  theme  but  wo- 
■lan.  It  is  her  loveliness,  her  power 
over  usy  that  is  paraded  and  chanted 
00  every  side.  Poets  have  been  always 
Bad  on  the  beauty  of  woman,  but 
never  so  mad  as  now ;  we  must  not 
only  submit  to  be  sense-enthralled, 
the  very  innermost  spirit  of  a  man  is 
to  be  deliberately  resigned  to  the  ty- 
nnny  of  a  smooth  brow  and  a  soft 
ojre*  Miulc»  which  grows  rampant 
with  paarioD,  speaks  In  all  its  tones  of 


woman :  as  long  as  the  strain  lasts 
we  are  in  a  frenzy  of  love,  though  it 
is   not  very  clear  with  whom,  and 
happily  the  delirium  ends  the  moment 
the  strings  of  the  violin  have  ceased 
to   vibrate.     What  subject   has    the 
painter  worth  a  rush  but  the  beauty 
of  woman  ?    We  gaze  for  ever  on  the 
charming  face  which  smiles  on  us 
from  his  canvass ;  we  may  gaze  with 
perfect  license — that  veil  which  has 
just  been  lifted  to  the  brow,  it  will 
never  be  dropt  again — but  we  do  not 
gaze  with  perfect  impunity ;  we  turn 
from  the  lovely  shadow  with  knees  how 
prone  to  bend !  And  as  to  the  sculptor* 
on  condition  that  he  hold  to  the  pure 
colourless  marble,  is  he  not  permitted 
to  reveal  the  sacred  charms  of  Venus 
herself?    Every  art  b  hers.     Go  to 
the  theatre,  and  whether  it  be  tra- 
gedy, or  comedy,  or  opera,  or  dance* 
the  attraction  of  woman  is  the  very  life 
of  all  that  is  transacted  there.     Shut 
yourself  up  at  home  with  the  poem  or 
the  novel,  and,  lo !  to  love,  and  to  be 
loved,  by  one  fair  creature,  is  all  that 
the  world  has  to  dignify  with  the  name 
of  happiness.     It  is  too  much.     The 
heart  aches  and  sickens  with  an  un- 
claimed affection,  kindled  to  no  pur- 
pose.    Every  whore  the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  Imagination,  is  provoked,  bewil- 
dered, haunted  by  the  magic  of  this 
universal  syren. 

"  And  what  is  worse,**  continued 
our  profound  philosopher — and  here 
he  rose  from  his  elbow,  and  supported 
himself  at  arm's  length  from  the 
ground,  one  hand  resting  on  the  turf, 
the  other  at  liberty,  if  required,  for 
oratorical  action — "  what  is  worse, 
this  place  which  woman  occupies  in 
art  is  but  a  fair  reflection  of  that 
which  she  fills  in  real  life.  Just  hea- 
vens I  what  a  perpetual  wonder  it  is, 
this  living,  breathing  beauty  I  Throw 
all  your  metaphors  to  the  winds — 
your  poetic  raptures — your  ideals — 
your  romance  of  position  and  of  cir- 
cumstance :  look  at  a  fair,  amiable, 
cultivated  woman,  as  you  meet  her  in 
the  actual,  commonplace  scenes  of 
life:  she  is  literally,  prosaically  speak- 
ing* the  last  consummate  result  of 
Uie  creative  power  of  nature*  and  the 
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gathered  refinements  of  centuries  of 
human  civilization.  The  world  can 
show  nothing  comparable  to  that  light, 
graceful  figure  of  the  girl  just  bloom* 
ing  into  perfect  womanhood.  Ima- 
gination cannot  go  beyond  it.  There 
is  all  the  marvel,  if  you  think  of  it» 
in  that  slight  figure,  as  she  treads 
across  the  carpet  of  a  modem  draw- 
ing- room,  that  has  ever  been  express- 
ed in,  or  given  origin  to,  the  nymphs, 
goddesses,  and  angels  that  the  fancy  of 
man  has  teemed  with.  I  declare  that 
a  pious  heathen  would  as  soon  insult 
the  august  statue  of  Minerva  herself, 
as  would  any  civilized  being  treat 
that  slender  form  with  the  least  show 
of  rudeness  and  indignity.  A  Chart- 
ist, indeed,  or  a  Leveller,  would  do  it; 
but  it  would  pain  him — he  would  be 
a  martyr  to  his  principles.  Verily 
we  are  slaves  to  the  fair  miracle !  ** 

"  Well,*'  said  his  companion,  who 
had  all  this  time  been  leisurely  pulling 
to  pieces  some  wild  flowers  he  had 
gathered  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing's ramble,  "  what  does  it  all  end 
in  ?  What,  at  last,  but  the  old  story 
— love  and  a  marriage  ?" 

"  Love  often  where  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  marriage,"  replied  Darcy, 
starting  up  altogether  from  his  recum- 
bent posture,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  tree.   **  The  full 
lieart,  how  often  does  it  swell  only  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  the  iron  bond  of 
poverty  I  This  very  sentiment,  which 
our  cultivation  refines,  fosters,  makes 
supreme,  is  encountered  by  that  harsh 
and  cruel  evil  which  grows  also  with 
the  growth  of  civilization — poverty — 
civilized  poverty.    Oh,  'tis  a  frightful 
thing,  this  well-born,  well-bred  po- 
verty!    There    is    a    pauper    state, 
which,  loathsome  as  it  is  to  look  upon, 
yet  brings  with  it  a  callousne&s  to 
endure  all  inflictions,  and  a  rockless- 
ue&s  that  can  seize  with  avidity  what- 
ever coarse  fragments  of  pleasure  the 
day  or  the  hour  mav  aflbrd.    But  this 
poverty  applies  itself  to  nerves  strung 
for  the  subtlest  happiness.  No  torpor 
here;  no  moments  of  rash  and  un- 
scrupulous gratification — un  reflected 
on,  unrepented  of — which  being  often 
repeated  make,  in  the  end,  a  large 
sum  of  human  life ;  but  the  heart  in- 
cessantly demands  a  genuine  and  en- 
during happiness,  and  is  incessantly 
denied.     It  is  a  poverty  which  even 
helps  to  keep  alive  the  susceptibility 
it  tortures ;    for  the  man  who  has 
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never  loved,  or  been  the  dbjeet  of  ai^ 
fection,  whose  heart  has  been  fed  only 
by  an  untaught  imagination,  Isels  a 
passion — feeU  a  regret — it  may  bi 
far  more  than    conunenrarate  witk 
that  envied  reality  which  life  poaseii. 
es  and  withholds   from  him.     No  I 
there  is  nothing  in  the  circle  of  haoiu 
ezbtence  more  fearful  to  contenpUie 
than  this  perpetual  divorce — irrevoct* 
ble,  yet  pronounced  anew  each  iosttnt 
of  our  lives—between  the  soul  and  iti 
best  affections.  And— look  you !— thii 
misery  passes  along  the  world  under 
the  mask  of  easy  indiflTerenee,  aod 
wears  a  smiling  face,  and  submits  Co 
be  rallied  by  the  wit,  and  aMumes  it- 
self the  air  of  vulgar  jocularity.    Oh, 
thb  pennry  that  gt>e8  well  clad,  ind 
is  warmly  housed,  and  makes  a  moek 
of  its  own  anguish-i^rd  rather  die  oa 
the  wheel,  or  be  starved  to  death  is  i 
dungeon ! 

**  My  excellent  friend  1  **  cried  Gfif- 
flth,  startled  from  his  quiescent  pos- 
ture, and  tranquil  occupation,  by  the 
growing  excitement  of  his  compaiiioOf 
"  what  has  possessed  you  ?  Is  it  the 
daughter  of  our  worthy  host— ii  it 
Emily  Sherwood,  the  nymph  vho 
haimts  these  woods — ^who  hasgites 
birth  to  this  marvellous  train  of  re- 
flection  P  to  this  rhapsody  on  the  on- 
nipresence  of  woman,  which  Icettain- 
iy  had  never  discovered,  and  on  the 
misery  of  a  snug  bachelor's  incoine^ 
which  to  me  is  still  more  ineompre- 
hensible?  I  confess,  however,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  spe- 
cimen of  this   fearfUUy  fascinatisg 


sex.  — 


"  Pshaw!  *•  interrupted  Darcy, «  whit 
is  the  heiress  of  Lipscombe  Park  to 
me  ? — a  girl  who  might  claim  alliance 
with  the  wealthiest  and  noblest  of  the 
land — to  me,  who  have  just  that  nf 
of  property,  enough  to  keep  from  open 
shame  one  miserable  biped?  Cant 
man  never  make  a  general  refleetioa 
upon  one  of  the  most  general  of  all 
topics,  without  being  met  by  a  per^ 
sonal  allusion?  I  thought  yon  nsd 
been  superior,  Griffith,  to  this  dsll 
and  hackneyed  retort." 
"  Well,  well ;  be  not  wroth"— 
*'  But  I  am.  There  is  somethlnr 
so  odious  in  this  trite  and  univenu 
banter.  Besides,  to  have  it  intimated, 
even  in  jest,  that  I  would  take  advan- 
tage  of  my  position  in  this  family  to 
pay  my  ridicnlous  addresses  in  Wm 
Sherwood— I  do  deeUre»  GriAlh,  I 
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MTvr  will  again  to  yoa,  or  any  other 
mant  touch  upon  this  Babject>  but  in 
the  same  strain  of  unmeaning  levity 
one  is  compelled  to  listen  to,  and  imi- 
tate»  in  the  society  of  coxcombs/* 

'«  At  all  CTents/'  said  Griffith, 
••(^We  me  leave  to  say  that  /admire 
Mis  Sherwood,  and  that  I  shall  thinly 
it  1  crying  shame  if  so  beautiful  and 
utelli^nt  a  girl  is  inffored  to  fall  into 
the  olntches  of  this  stnpid  baronet  who 
ii  Uying  siege  to  her — this  pompous, 
emptf- headed  Sir  Frederic  Beau- 
auntle.'* 

*'Sir  Frederic  Beaumantle/*  said 
Dircy,  with  some  remains  of  humour, 
'*nay  be  all  you  describe  him,  but  he 
ii  Tery  rich,  and,  mark  me,  he  will 
win  the  lady.  Old  Sherwood  suspects 
Iiim  for  a  fool,  but  his  extensive  estates 
anunineambered — he  will  approve  his 
niL  His  daughter  makes  him  acon- 
Kint  laughing- stock,  she  is  perpetually 
lidiealing  his  presumption  and  his  va- 
nity ;  but  she  will  end  by  marrying 
tlie  rich  baronet.  It  will  be  in  the 
uiual  course  of  things  i  society  will 
upeet  it ;  and  it  is  so  safe,  so  pru- 
dni,  to  do  what  society  expects.  Let 
VMlth  wed  with  wealth.  It  is  quite 
riglit,  I  would  never  advise  any  man 
to  marty  a  woman  much  richer  than 
Uaieif»  so  as  to  be  indebted  to  her 
for  his  position  in  society.  It  is  use- 
ins  to  say,  or  to  feel,  that  her  wealth 
vu  not  the  object  of  your  suit.  You 
itty  carry  it  how  you  will — what  says 
the  song  ? 

'  She  never  will  forgot ; 
The  gold  she  gave  was  not  thy  gain. 
But  it  most  be  thy  debt** 

"Bat  come,  our  host  is  punctual  to 
ius  dinner  hour,  and  if  wo  journey 
btek  at  the  same  pace  we  have  tra- 
^iUed  here,  we  shall  not  have  much 
time  upon  our  hands.**  And  accord- 
iigly  the  two  friends  set  themselves  iu 
Motion  to  return  to  the  house. 

Our  readers  have,  of  course,  disco- 
vtred  that,  in  spite  of  his  disclaimer, 
kiginald    Darey  was  in  love  with 
fiaily  Sherwood.    He  was,  indeed, 
niy  far  gone,  and  had  suffered  great 
tttrsoiitim;  but  his  pride  had  kept 
psoewitb  his  passion.     Left  an  or- 
phan at  an  early  age,  and  placed  by 
Ikt  will  of  his  Mther  under  the  guar- 
diau^p  ttf  Mr  Sherwood,  Darcy  had 
fond  Ift  Um  residence  of  that  gentle- 
man a  home  during  the  holidays  when 
a  iehoolbo7»  and  during  the  vacations 


when  a  collegian.  Having  lately  ta- 
ken his  degree  at  Cambridge,  with 
high  honours,  which  had  been  strenu- 
ously contended  for,  and  purchased  by 
severe  labour,  he  was  now  recruiting 
his  health,  and  enjoying  a  season  of 
well-earned  leisure  under  his  guardi- 
an*s  roof.  As  Mr  Sherwood  was  old 
and  gouty,  and  confined  much  to  his 
room,  it  fell  on  him  to  escort  Emily 
in  her  rides  or  walks.  She  whom  he 
had  known,  and  been  so  often  delighted 
with,  as  his  little  playmate,  had  grown 
into  tho  young  and  lovely  woman. 

Briefly,  our  Darcy  was  a  lost  man 

gone — head  and  heart.  But  then — 
she  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mr 
Slierwood,  she  was  a  wealthy  heiress 
—he  was  comparatively  poor.  Her 
father  had  been  to  him  the  kindest  of 
guardians:  ought  he  to  repay  that 
kindness  by  destroying,  perhaps,  his 
proudest  schemes  ?  Ought  he,  a  man 
of  fitting  and  becoming  pride,  to  put 
himself  in  the  equivocal  position  which 
the  poorsuitor  of  a  wealthy  heiress  nmst 
inevitably  occupy  ?  "  He  invites  me," 
he  would  say  to  himself,  **  ho  presses 
mo  to  stay  here,  week  after  week, 
and  month  after  month,  because  the 
idea  that  I  should  seek  to  carry  away 
his  daughter  never  enters  into  his 
head.  And  she — she  is  so  frank,  so 
gay,  so  amiable,  and  almost  fond,  be- 
cause she  has  never  recognized,  with 
the  companion  of  her  childhood,  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  as  marriage. 
There  is  but  one  part  for  me — silence, 
strict,  unbroken  silence !  '* 

Charles  Griffith  was  not  far  from 
the  truth,  when  he  said  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  better  specimen 
of  her  fascinating  sex  than  the  daugh- 
ter i)f  their  host.  But  it  was  not  her 
beauty,  remarkable  as  this  was— it 
Was  not  her  brightest  of  blue  eyes,  nor 
her  fairest  of  complexions,  nor  those 
rich  luxuriant  tresses — that  formed  the 
greatest  charm  in  Emily  Sherwood. 
It  was  the  delightful  combination  she 
displayed  of  a  cheerful  vivacious  tem- 
per with  generous  and  ardent  feelings. 
She  was  as  light  and  playful  as  one  of 
the  fawns  in  her  own  park,  but  her 
heart  responded  also  to  every  noble 
and  disinterested  sentiment ;  and  the 
poet  who  sought  a  listener  for  some 
lofty  or  tender  strain,  would  have 
found  the  spirit  that  he  wanted  In  tho 
gay  and  mirth-loving  Emily  Sher- 
wood. 

Poor  Darcy !  he  would  sit,  or  walk, 
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by  hor  side,  talking  of  this  or  that,  no 
matter  what,  always  happy  in  her  pre- 
sence, passing  the  most  delicious  hours, 
but  not  Tenturing  to  betray,  by  word 
or  lookf  how  very  content  he  was. 
For  these  hours  of  stolen  happiness 
he  knew  how  severe  a  penalty  he  must 
pay :  ho  know  and  braved  it.  And 
in  our  poor  judgment  he  was  right. 
Let  the  secret,  stealthy,  unrequited 
lover  enjoy  to  the  full  the  presence, 
the  smiles,  the  bland  and  cheerful  so- 
ciety of  her  whom  his  heart  is  silently 
worshipping.  Even  this  shall  in  fu- 
ture hours  be  a  sweet  remembrance. 
By  and  by*  it  is  true,  there  will  come 
a  season  of  poignant  affliction.  But 
better  all  this  than  one  uniform,  per- 
petual torpor.  He  will  have  felt  that 
mortal  man  may  breathe  the  air  of 
happiness  ;  he  will  have  learned  some- 
thing of  the  human  heart  that  lies 
within  him. 

But  all  this  love — was  it  seen — was 
it  returned — by  her  who  had  inspired 
It?  Both,  both.  He  thought,  wise 
youth  !  that  while  he  was  swallowing 
draught  after  draught  of  this  delicious 
poison,  no  one  perceived  the  deep  in- 
toxication he  was  revelling  in.  Just 
as  wisely  some  veritable  toper,  by  put- 
ting on  a  grave  and  demure  counte- 
nance, cheats  himself  into  the  belief 
that  he  conceals  from  every  eye  that 
delectablo  and  irresistible  confusion 
in  which  his  brain  is  swimming.    His 
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love  was  seen.    How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?    That  instaDtaneonsy  that  com* 
plete  delight  which  he  lelt  when  she 
joined  him  hi  his  rambles,  or  came  to 
sit  with  him  in  the  library,  could  not 
be  disguised  nor  mistaken.     He  was 
a  scholar,  a  reader  and  lover  of  booki» 
hot  let  the  book  be  what  it  might 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  it  was  aban* 
doned,  closed,  pitched  aside,  the  mo- 
ment she  entered.      There  was  no 
stolen  glance  at  the  page  left  still 
open  ;  nor  was  the  place  kept  maiked 
by   the  tenacious  finger  and  thumb. 
If  her  voice  were  heard  on  the  terrace* 
or  in  the  garden — if  her  laugh— so 
light,  merry,  and  musical,  reached  hif 
ear — there  was  no  question  or  debate 
whether  he  should  go  or  stay,  bot 
down  the  stairs,  or  through  the  ate* 
nues  of  the  garden— he  spruog— be 
ran ; — only  a  little  before  he  came  is 
sight  he  would  assume  sometbiog  of 
the    gravity   becoming  in   a  senior 
wrangler,  or  try  to  look  as  if  he  came 
there  by  chance.     His  love  was  seeoy 
and  not  with  indifference.     But  what 
could  the  damsel  do  ?    How  preraoe 
to  know  of  an  attachment  until  io  doe 
form  certified  thereof  ?      If  a  yoaih 
will   adhere  to  an  obstinate  sileoeci 
what,  we  repeat,  can  a  damsel  do  bat 
leave  him  to  his  fate,  and  listen  to 
some  other,  who,  if  he  loves  less^atkut 
knows  how  to  avow  his  love  ? 


Chapter  II. 


We  left  the  two  friends  proceeding 
towards  the  mansion ;  we  enter  be- 
fore them,  and  introduce  our  readers 
into  the  drawing-room.  Here,  in  a 
spacious  and  shaded  apartment,  made 
C00I9  as  well  by  the  massive  walls  of 
the  noble  edifice  as  by  the  open  and 
protected  windows,  whose  broad  bal- 
cony was  blooming  with  the  most 
beautiful  and  fragrant  of  plants,  sat 
Emily  Sherwood.  She  was  not,  how- 
ever,  alone.  At  the  same  round  table, 
which  was  covered  with  vases  of 
flowersy  and  with  books  as  gay  as 
flowers,  was  seated  another  young 
lady.  Miss  Julia  Danvers,  a  friend 
who  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  on  a  visit  to  Lipscombe  Park. 
The  joung  ladies  seemed  to  have  been 
in  deep  consultation. 


'*  I  can  never  thank  you  suflSdcnt- 
ly,'*  said  Miss  Danvers,  *«  for  your 
kindness  in  this  affair." 

**  Indeed  but  you  can  very  soon 
thank  me  much  more  than  suffieieot* 
ly,*'  replied  her  more  lively  compasioD* 
'<  for  there  are  few  things  in  the  n^ 
I  dislike  so  much  as  thanks.    Aodyo^ 
there  is  one  cause  of  thankfulness  yoa 
havcy  and  know  not  of.     Here  have  I 
listened  to  your  troubles,  as  you  call 
them,  for  more  than  two  hours,  tf^ 
never  once  told  you  any  of  my  owl* 
Troubles !  you  are,  in  my  ettimatiosi 
a  very  happy,  enviable  girl." 

«  Do  you  think  it  then  so  great  1 
happiness  to  be  obliged  to  take  refute 
from  an  absurd  aelflsh  stepmotherf  in 
order  to  get  by  stealth  onerB  own  law- 
ful way?" 
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**  One's  own  way  is  always  lawful* 
■y  dear.     No  taatology.     Bnt  yon 
ii— whUe  T' 


^  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?*' 

*  Julia,  dear— now  do  not  laugh — 
1  have  a  lover  that  icon*t  speak,  I  have 
another,  or  one  who  calls  himself  such, 
who  has  spoken,  or  whose  wealth,  I 
€Mr,  has  spoken,  to  some  purpose — 
to  my  father." 

**  And  you  would  open  the  mouth 
of  the  dumh,  and  stop  the  mouth  of 
the  foolish?" 

*-  Exactly." 

"  Who  are  they  ?  And  first,  to  pro- 
ceed hy  due  climax,  who  is  ho  whose 
Booth  is  to  be  closed  ?  ** 

*'  A  baronet  of  these  parts.  Sir 
Frtderic  Beaumantle.  A  vaiu,  vain, 
fib  man.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
good  words  to  spend  another  epithet 
Bpon  him,  for  he  is  all  vanity.  All 
lus  virtnes,  all  his  vices,  all  his  actions^ 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  are  nothing 
int  vanity.  He  praises  you  from  va- 
sitj,  abuses  you  from  vanity,  loves  and 
wes  you  from  vanity.  He  is  vain  of 
kb  person,  of  his  wealth,  of  his  birth, 
sf  ms  title,  vain  of  all  he  has,  and  all 
he  has  not.  He  sets  so  great  a  value 
M  his  innumerable  and  superlative 
good  qualities,  that  he  really  has  not 
Wea  able  (until  he  met  with  your 
humble  servant)  to  find  any  individual 
of  oar  sex  on  whom  he  could,  consci- 
cQtioQsly,  bestow  so  great  a  treasure 
it  his  own  light  hand  must  inevitably 
giveaway.  This  has  been  the  only 
reason — he  tells  roe  so  himself— why 
he  has  remained  so  long  unmarried  ; 
&r  be  has  rounded  the  arch,  and  is 
fotDg  down  the  bridge.  To  take  his 
own  account  of  this  delicate  matter,  ho 
ii  fluctuating,  with  an  uneasy  motion, 
to  sod  fro,  between  forty  and  forty - 
«fs." 

**  Old  enough,  I  doubt  not,  to  bo 
year  father.  How  can  he  venture  on 
loeh  a  frolicsome  young  thing  as 
you?" 

"  I  asked  him  that  question  my- 
aelf  one  day ;  and  ho  told  me,  with  a 
noit  complacent  smile,  that  I  should 
be  the  perfect  compendium  of  matri- 
mony—he  shonld  have  wife  and  child 
inooe.** 

^  The  old  coxcomb  I  And  yet 
diere  was  a  sort  of  providence  in 
thai.— Now,  who  is  he  whose  mouth 
ii  to  be  opened?" 

^  Ob— hel^can't  you  guess?" 

^  Tour  eouaiii  R^[inald,  as  you 


used  to  call  him — though  cousin  I 
believe  he  is  none — this  learned 
wrangler?" 

**  The  same.  Trust  me,  he  loves 
mo  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart;  but 
because  his  little  cousiu  is  a  great 
heiress,  he  thinks  it  fit  to  be  very 
proud,  and  gives  me  over — many 
thanks  to  him — to  this  rich  baronet. 
But  here  he  comes." 

As  she  spoke,  Darcy  and  Griffith 
entered  the  room. 

*'  We  have  been  canvassing/*  said 
Emily,  after  the  usual  forms  of  intro- 
duction had  been  gone  through,  **  the 
merits  of  our  friend.  Sir  Frederic 
Beaumantle.  By  the  way,  Reginald, 
he  dines  here  to-day,  and  so  will  an- 
other gentleman,  whom  I  shall  be 
happy  to  introduce  to  you,  Captain 
Garland,  an  esteemed  friend  of  mine 
and  Miss  Danvers*." 

*•  Sir  Frederic  seems,*'  said  Grif- 
fith, by  way  merely  of  taking  part 
in  the  conversation,  *'  at  all  events,  a 
very  good-natured  man.  1  have  seen 
him  but  once,  and  he  has  already 
promised  to  use  all  his  influence  in  my 
behalf,  in  whatever  profession  I  may 
embark.  If  medicioe,  I  am  to  have 
half-a-dozen  dowagers,  always  ailing 
and  never  ill,  put  under  my  charge 
the  moment  I  can  add  M.D.  to  my 
name ;  not  to  speak  of  certain  mys- 
terious hints  of  an  introduction  at 
court,  and  an  appointment  of  physi- 
cian extraordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
I  suppose  I  may  depend  upon  Sir 
Frederic's  promises  ?  ** 

'*  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Miss  Sher- 
wood, "  you  may  depend  upon  Sir 
Frederic  Beaumantle*s  promises ;  they 
will  never  fail ;  they  are  inexhausti- 
ble." 

«♦  The  fool ! "  said  Darcy  with  im- 
patience, '*  I  could  forgive  him  any 
thing  but  that  ridiculous  ostentation 
he  has  of  patronizing  men,  who,  but 
they  have  more  politeness  than  him- 
self, would  throw  back  his  promises 
with  open  derision.*' 

*•  Reginald,**  said  Miss  Sherwood, 
"  is  always  forgiving  Sir  Frederic 
every  fault  but  one.  But  then  that 
one  fault  changes  every  day.  Last 
time  he  would  pardon  him  every 
thing  except  the  fulsome  eulogy  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  bestowing  upon  his 
friends,  even  to  their  faces.  You 
must  know,  Mr  Griffith,  that  Sir 
Frederic  is  a  most  liberal  chapman  in 
this  commodity  of  praise:   he  will 
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gire  any  man  a  biuhel*fiill  of  com-  thlTot  of  oar  Ikmilyt  wluak  ttiovi 
pUmenU  who  will  send  him  baek  thb  a  Dew  light  upon  the  rei^  and  (^ 
measure  only  half  filled.      Nayj.  if    racter  of  Charioa   11.     *^  ^ 


there  are  but  a  few  cherries  clinging 
to  the  wicker-work  he  is  not  wholly 
dissatisfied.** 

**  What  he  gives  he  knows  is  trash,** 
said  Darcy ;  **  what  he  receives  he 
always  flatters  himself  to  be  true  coin. 
But  indeed  Sir  Frederic  is  somewhat 
more  just  in  his  j  dealings  than  you^ 
perhaps^  imagine.  If  he  bestows  ex- 
cessive laudation  on  a  friend  in  one 
company^  he  takes  it  all  back  again 
in  the  very  next  he  enters.** 

**  And  still  his  amiability  shines 
through  all ;  for  he  abuses  the  absent 


It  is  a 
able  t>^rfonnaoce  is  thia  *  Hktery  df 
the  County  of  Hantiiigdoa ; '  it  k  vriu 
ten  by  a  modest  and  ingeniona  panoa 
of  my  acqoaintancet  and  I  felt  grac 
pleasure  in  lending  him  my  poor  si- 
sistance  in  the  compilatioD  of  it  My 
name  is  mentioned  in  the  pre&oa 
Perhaps^*'  he  added  with  a  sigidfieiBl 
smile,  **  it  might  have  <*laimfif  a  still 
more  conspicuoua  place ;  but  I  hsU 
it  more  becoming  in  persons  of  tank 
to  be  the  patrona  than  tho  compditDn 
of  men  of  letters.'* 
«  I  should  think,*'  said  Miss  Dso- 
friend  only  to  gratify  the  self-love  of    yers  very  quietly,  **  it  were  the  more 
those  who  are  present.**  prudent  plan  for  them  to  adopt   But 

The  door  opened  as  Miss  Sherwood    what   ia    this    anecdote  you  lUsdi 
gave  this  coup'de-grace  to  the  cha*     to?*' 

racter  of  the  baronet,  and  Sir  Fre«  "  An  ancestor  of  mine — But  1  §■ 
deric  Beaumantle  was  announced,  afraid,**  said  the  baronet,  eastings^ 
and  immediately  afterwards.  Captain     preeatory  look  at    Miss  Sbsrwood, 


Garland. 

Miss  Sherwood,  somewhat  to  the 
surprise  of  Darcy,  who  was  not  aware 
that  any  such  intimacy  subsisted  be- 
twcen  them,  received  Captain  Gar- 
land with  all  the  cordiality  of  an  old 
acquaintance.  On  the  other  hand  she 
introduced  the  baronet  to  Miss  Dan- 
vers  with  that  slightly  emphatic  man- 
ner which  intimates  that  the  parties 
may  entertain  a  **  high  consideration" 
fur  each  other. 

<<  You  are  too  good  a  herald.  Sir 
Frederic,'*  she  said,  "  not  to  know 
the  Daoverses  of  Dorsetshire.'* 

'*  1  shall  be  proud,'*  replied  the 
baronet,  <<  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Miss  Danvers.*' 

*'  Sho  has  come  to  my  poor  castle," 
continued  Miss  Sherwood,  *<  like  the 
diotreKScd  princess  in  the  Faery  Queen, 
and  1  must  look  out  fur  some  red- 
cruss  knight  to  he  hur  champion, 
uud  redroiis  her  wrongs." 

**  It  is  not  the  first  time,'*  said  the 
lady  thus  introduced,  **  that  I  have 
heard  of  the  name  of  Sir  Frederic 
Beaumantle.'* 

"  I  dare  say  not,  I  dare  say  not,** 
answered  the  gratified  baronet. 
"  Mine,  I  may  venture  to  say,  is  an 
historic  name.  Did  you  ever  pehise. 
Miss  Danvers,  a  work  entitled  *  The 
History  of  the  County  of  Hunting- 
don?' You  would  find  in  it  many 
curious  particulars  relating  to  the 
Beaumantles,  and  one  anecdote  espe- 
cially, drawn,  I  may  say,  from  the  ar- 


*'  that  some  here  have  read  it,  or 
beard  me  repeat  it  before.*' 

''  Oh,  pray  proceed/*  sud  ifai 
young  lady  appealed  to. 

*'  An  ancestor  of  mine,"  resusNi 
the  baronet,  *'  on  being  presentsd  st 
the  Court  of  Charies  II.«  soon  linr 
the  Restoration,  attracted  the  attsB- 
tion  of  that  merry  monareh  and  Ui 
witty  conrtiers,  by  the  antique  fsshioa 
of  his  cloak.  '  Beaumantle!  Bess- 
mantle  I '  said  the  king,  *  who  gvn 
thee  that  name?'  My  ancestor,  vhs 
was  a  grave  man,  and  well  broaght  sp* 
answered,  *  Sire,  my  godfathers  ui 
my  godmothers  at  my  baptisa.* 
<  Well  responded!'  said  the  king  with 
a  smile ;  '  and  they  gave  thee  thj 
raiment  also,  as  it  seems.'  Thesslsi 
words  were  added  in  a  lower  vsica 
and  did  not  reach  the  ear  of  my  as- 
cestor,  but  they  were  reported  to  Um 
immediately  afterwards,  and  have  bscn 
treasured  up  in  our  family  ever  sisos. 
1  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  it  kaewa 
to  the  world  as  an  historical  £Mt» 
strikingly  illustrative  of  a  Tery  impor- 
tant period  in  our  annab." 

**  Why,  your  name,"  said  Mm 
DanverSi  **  appears  to  be  histeiiesl  ii 
more  senses  than  one." 

"  I  hope  soon — but  I  would  net  wisk 
this  to  go  beyond  the  pressot  eom" 
pany,**  said  Sir  Frederic,  and  he  task- 
ed round  the  circle  with  a  eedfttsastf 
of  the  most  imposing  sdemaity--^  1 
hope  soon  that  you  will  hear  ef  it 
being  elevated  to  the  peerage   thit 
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kliow  Sir  Robert^  then?*' 
fBthf  with  perfect  simpiicitj. 
lie  men,"  said  Sir  Frederic, 
fidentljr  introduced  by  public 

Besides,  Mr  Griffitb_we 
I— we  constitute  a  sort  of 
lood.  I  hare  employed  all  my 
9  in  the  county,  and  I  may 
ly  it  is  not  little,  to  raise  the 
T  and  estimation  of  Sir  llo- 
1 1  have  no  doubt  that  he  will 
siUfy  his  acknowledgment  of 
loes  by  this  trilling  return. 

it  is  well  known  that  my 

le  baronet  was  interrupted  in 
eer  by  the  announcement  of 

Sherwood  took  the  arm  of 

Garland,  and  directed    Sir 

s  to  lead  down  Miss  Danvers. 

I  will  excuse  my  father,"  she 
Uiey   descended,    ^'fbr  not 

us  In  the  drawing*  room.    His 
ikes  him  a  lame  pedestrian. 

II  find  him  already  seated  at 

he  dinner -table  the  same 
ment  was  preserved.  Miss 
id  had  placed  Captain  Gar- 
lier  side,  and  conversed  almost 
ttf  with  him ;  while  the  Baro- 
kept  in  play  by  the  sedulous 
of  Miss  Danvers. 
A  few  days,  it  became  evident 
lie  household  at  Lipscombe 
It  a  new  claimant  for  the  hand 
i  Sherwood  had  appeared  in 
on  of  Captain  Garland.  The 
^d  not  reside  in  the  house, 
the  pretence  of  a  very  strung 
for  trout- fishing,  he  had  takeu 
natters  in  apartments  within 

convenient  distance  of  the 
f  operations.  It  was  not  for- 
liat,  at  the  very  time  he  made 
earance.  Miss  Danvers  also 
at  the  Park,  and  between  these 
there  was  suspected  to  be  some 
inderstanding.  It  seemed  as 
mlitary  suitor  had  resolved  to 
he  fort  from  within  as  well 

without,  and  therefore  had 
:  down  with  him  this  fair  ally. 
p  better  than  such  a  fair  ally. 
lid  not  only  chant  his  praises 
beentt  (and  there  is  much  in 
at  she  could  so  manoeuvre  as 
lite  for  the  captain  many  a 
U,  irUefa  otherwlBe  would  not 


fall  to  his  share.  Especially^  (and 
this  task  she  appeared  to  accomplish 
most  adroitly,)  she  could  engare  to 
herself  the  attentions  of  his  professed 
and  redoubtable  rival,  Sir  Frederic 
Beaumantle.  In  fifty  ways  she  could 
assist  in  betraying  the  citadel  from 
within,  whilst  he  stood  storming  at 
the  gates,  in  open  and  most  magnani- 
mous warfare.  Darcy  was  not  slower 
than  others  to  suspect  the  stratagem, 
and  he  thought  he  saw  symptoms  of 
its  success.  His  friend  Griffith  had 
now  left  him ;  he  had  no  dispassionate 
observer  to  consult,  and  his  own  de- 
sponding passion  led  him  to  conclude 
whatever  was  most  unfavourable  to 
himself.  Certainly  there  was  a  con- 
fidential manner  between  Miss  Sher- 
wood and  these  close  allies,  which 
seemed  to  Justify  the  suspicion  alluded 
to.  More  than  once,  when  he  had 
joined  Miss  Sherwood  and  the  captain, 
the  unpleasant  discovery  had  been 
forced  upon  him,  by  the  sudden  pause 
in  their  conversation,  that  he  was  the 
one  too  many. 

But  jealousy  ?  Oh,  no !  What  had 
he  to  do  with  jealousy?  For  his  part, 
he  was  quite  delighted  with  this  new 
attachment — quite  delighted ;  it  would 
set  at  rest  for  ever  the  painful  contro- 
versy so  often  agitated  in  his  own 
breast.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  felt  the  rivalry  of  Cap- 
tain Garland  in  a  very  difi'erent  man- 
ner from  that  of  Sir  Frederic  Beau- 
mantle.  The  baronet,  by  virtue  of 
his  wealth  alone, would  obtain  success; 
and  he  felt  a  sort  of  bitter  satisfaction 
in  yielding  Emily  to  her  opulent  sui- 
tor. She  might  marry,  but  she  could 
not  love  him ;  she  might  bo  thinking 
of  another,  perhaps  of  her  cousin 
Uogiuald,  even  while  she  gave  her 
hand  to  him  at  the  altar.  But  if  the 
gallant  captain,  whose  handsome  pet- 
son,  and  frank  and  gentlemanly  man- 
ners, formed  his  chief  recommenda- 
tion, were  to  be  the  happy  man,  then 
must  her  affections  have  been  won, 
and  Emily  was  lost  to  him  utterly. 
And  then — with  the  usual  logic  of  the 
passions,  and  forgetting  the  part  of 
silence  and  disguise  that  lie  had  played 
— he  taxed  her  with  levity  and  un- 
kindness  in  so  soon  preferring  the 
captain  to  himself.  That  Emily  should 
so  soon  have  linked  herself  with  a 
comparative  stranger!  It  was  not 
what  he  should  have  expected.  "  At 
all  events,*'  he  would  thus  conclude 
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his  soliloquy,  **  I  am  henceforward 
free — free  from  her  bondaj^e  and  from 
.idl  internal  straggle.  Yes!  I  am 
free  I "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  paced  his 
room  triumphantly.  The  light  voice 
of  Emily  was  heard  calling  on  him  to 
accompany  her  in  a  walk.  He  started, 
ho  flew.  His  freedom^  we  suppose, 
gave  him  wings,  for  he  was  at  her  side 
in  a  moment. 

Reginald  had  intended,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  to  rally  his  cousin  upon 
her  sudden  attachment  to  the  captain, 
but  his  tongue  absolutely  refused  the 
office.  He  could  not  utter  a  word  of 
banter  on  the  subject.  His  heart  was 
too  full. 

On  this  occasion,  as  they  returned 
from  their  walk  through  the  park,  there 
happened  one  of  those  incidents  which 
have  so  often,  at  least  in  novels  and 
story-books,  brought  about  the  hap- 
piness of  lovers,  but  which  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  served  only  to  bring  into 
play  the  most  painful  feelings  of  both 
parties. 

A  prize-fight  had  taken  place  in  the 
neighbuurhood,  and  one  of  the  nume- 
rous visitors  of  that  truly  noble  exhi- 
bition, who,  in  order  to  do  honour  to 
the  day,  bad  deprived  Smithfield  mar- 
ket of  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
was  returning  across  the  park  from 
the  scene  of  combat,  accompanied  by 
his  bull- dog.  The  dog,  who  doubt- 
less knew  that  his  master  was  a  tres- 
passer, and  considered  it  the  better 
policy  to  assume  at  once  the  offen- 
sive, flew  at  the  party  whom  he  saw 
approaching.  Emily  was  a  little  in 
advance.  Darey  rushed  forward  to 
to  plant  himself  between  her  and  this 
ferocious  assailant.  He  had  no  wea- 
pon of  defence  of  any  kind,  and,  to 
say  truth,  he  had  at  that  moment  no 
idea  of  defending  himself,  or  any  dis- 
tinct notion  whatever  of  combating 
his  antagonist.  The  only  reflection 
that  occurred  to  his  mind  was,  that  if 
the  animal  satiated  its  fury  upon  him, 
his  companion  would  be  safe.  A  strong 
leg  and  a  stout  boot  might  have  done 
something ;  Darcy,  stooping  down, 
put  the  fleshy  part  of  his  own  arm 
fairly  into  the  bulldog's  jaws;  as- 
sured that,  at  all  events,  it  could  not 
bite  two  persons  at  the  same  time,  and 
that,  if  its  teeth  were  buried  in  his 
own  arm,  they  could  not  be  engaged 
in  lacerating  Emily  Sherwood.  It  is 
the  well-known  nature  of  the  bull- 
dog to  fasten  where  it  once  bites,  and 
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the  bmte  pinned  Darej  to  the  i 
until  its  owner,  arriving  on  t 
extricated  him  from  his  Terj 
position. 

In  this  encounter,  our  senlo 
gler  probably  showed  himac 
unskilful  and  deficient  in  the 
with  wild  beasts,  but  no  i 
could  have  displayed  a  more  c 
ing  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
companion.  Most  men  wod 
been  willing  to  reap  advanta| 
the  grateful  sentiment  which 
conduct  must  inspire  ;  Darcy, 
contrary,  seemed  to  have  n 
wish  than  to  disclaim  all  title 
a  sentiment.  He  would  not 
that  the  incident  should  be  sp 
with  the  least  gravity  or  serioQ 

**  I  pray  you,"  said  he,  ** 
mention  this  silly  business 
What  I  did,  every  living  mi 
had  found  himself  by  your  side 
have  done,  and  most  men  in 
more  dexterous  manner.  Ai 
deed,  if  instead  of  yourself,  the 
stranger— -the  poorest  creators 
parish,  man,  woman,  or  cbiL 
been  in  your  predicament,  1 1 
should  have  done  the  same.*' 

*'  I  know  you  would,  Regini 
believe,"  said  Emily,  "that 
merest  idiot  had  been  threatenc 
the  danger  that  threatened  m 
would  have  interposed,  and  rt 
the  attack  yourself.  And  itisb 
I  believe  this  of  you,  Reginald"- 

Sumetbing  apparently  imped 
utterance,  for  the  sentence  W 
unfinished. 

«  For  this  wound,"  resumed  1 
after  a  pause,  and  observing 
Emily's  eye  was  resting  on  bii 
*'  it  is  really  nothing  more  than 
penalty  for  my  own  want  of  a 
in  this  notable  combat.  Yon 
have  had  the  captain  with  yoi 
added;  **he  would  have  de 
you  quite  as  zealously,  and  wi 
times  the  skill." 

Emily  made  no  answer;  ao 
walked  on  in  silence  till  they  c 
the  Hall.  Reginald  felt  that  1 
been  ungracious;  but  he  luii 
how  to  retrieve  his  position.  J 
fore  they  parted,  Emily  resnm 
some  measure,  her  natural  and 
ful  manner,  turned  to  her  com] 
and  said — "  Years  ago,  whan  y< 
cousin  Reginald,  and  condescei 
be  my  playfellow,  the  gratte 
vices  you  rendered  were  to  thr 
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tally  oat   of  the   swing,   or 

me  till  I  sereamed  by  putting 

f  into  a  most  unmerciful  trot ; 

were  always  so  kind  in  the 

S9  that  I  liked  you  the  better 
•  Now,  when  you  preserTe 
ronr  own  hazard,  from  a  very 
iBJury — you  do  it  in  so  surly  a 
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manner — I  wish  the  dog  had  bitten 
me !  **  And  with  this  she  left  him  and 
tripped  up  stairs. 

If  Darcy  could  have  followed  her 
into  her  own  room,  he  would  haye 
seen  her  throw  herself  into  an  arm- 
chair, and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 


Chaptee  III. 


Danvers,  it  has  been  said, 
rhatever  motive  her  conduct 
ed,  whether  from  any  interest 
(wn,  or  merely  a  desire  to  serve 
erest  of  her  friend,  Captain 
I,)  showed  a  disposition  to  en- 
be  attentions  of  Sir  Frederic 
lotle  as  often  as  he  made  his 
mee  at  Lipscombe  Park.  Now, 
lady  was  undoubtedly  of  good 
and  possessed  of  considerable 
t  the  baronet  was  not  a  little 
1  by  the  interest  which  a  per- 

0  bad  these  excellent  qualinca- 
•r  a  judge,  manifestly  took  in 
tersation.     In  an  equal  degree 

dignity  offended  at  the  pre- 
ahown  by  Miss  Sherwood  for 

1  Garland,  a  man,  as  he  said,  but 
srday,  and  not  in  any  one  point 
'  to  be  put  in  comparison  with 
•  He  almost  resolved  to 
ber  levity  by  withdrawing  his 
The  graver  manner,  and  some- 
lore  .mature  age  of  Miss  Dan- 
nre  also  qualities  which  he  was 
i  to  confess  were  somewhat  in 
oar. 

nsnlt  of  all  this  was,  that  one 
Mrning  Sir  Frederic  Beauman- 
^ht  have  been  seen  walking  to 
o  in  his  own  park,  with  a 
datep,  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
-most elaborately  penned — care- 
litten  out — sealed — but  not  di- 
It  was  an  explicit  declaration 
OTe,  a  solemn  offer  of  his  hand ; 
only  not  quite  determined  to 
it  ahould  be  sent.  As  the  let- 
itained  very  little  that  referred 
lady,  and  consisted  almost  en- 
\t  an  account,  not  at  all  dispa- 
,  of  himself  and  his  own  good 
«9  it  was  easy  for  him  to  pro- 
lOS  Ux  upon  his  delicate  nego- 
althongii  the  main  question— 
■  the  letter  was  to  be  address- 
it  not  yet  decided.  This  letter 
M  Mea  a  labour  of  hve.    It 


was  as  little  written  for  Miss  Sher- 
wood as  for  Miss  Danvers.  It  was 
composed  for  the  occasion  whenever 
that  might  arise;  and  for  these  ten 
years  past  it  had  been  lying  in  his 
desk,  receiving  from  time  to  time 
fresh  touches  and  emendations.  The 
necessity  of  making  use  of  this  epistle, 
which  had  now  attained  a  state  of 
painful  perfection,  we  venture  to  say 
had  some  share  in  impelling  him  into 
matrimony.  To  some  one  it  must 
be  sent,  or  how  could  it  appear  to  any 
advantage  in  those  **  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Frederic  Beaumantle,**  which,  some 
future  day,  were  to  console  the  world 
for  his  decease,  and  the  prospect  of 
which  {Jot  he  saw  them  already  in 
beautiful  hot-pressed  quarto)  almost 
consoled  himself  for  the  necessity  of 
dying?  The  intended  love-letter! — 
this  would  have  an  air  of  ridicule, 
while  the  real  declaration  of  Sir  Fre- 
deric Beaumantle,  which  would  not 
only  adorn  the  Memoirs  above  men- 
tioned, but  would  ultimately  form  a 
part  of  the  *'  Hbtory  of  the  County  of 
Huntingdon."  We  hope  ourselves,  by 
the  way,  to  have  the  honour  of  edit- 
ing those  Memoirs,  should  we  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  survive  Sir  Fre- 
deric. 

But  we  must  leave  our  baronet  with 
his  letter  in  his  hand,  gazing  pro- 
foundly  and  anxiously  on  the  blank 
left  for  the  superscription,  and  must 
follow  the  perplexities  of  Reginald 
Darcy. 

That  good  understanding  which- 
apparently  existed  between  Emily 
and  Captain  Garland  seemed  rather 
to  increase  than  to  diminish  after  the 
little  adventure  we  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter.  It  appeared  that  Miss 
Sherwood  had  taken  Darcy  at  his 
word,  and  resolved  not  to  think  any 
the  more  kindly  of  him  for  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion.  The  captain  was 
plainly  in  the  ascendant,    It  eten 
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appeared,  from  certain  arrangements 
that  were  in  ntealthj  preparation,  that 
the  happiness  of  the  gallant  lover 
would  not  long  be  delayed.  Messages 
of  a  very  suspicious  purport  had  pass- 
ed between  the  Park  and  the  vicarage. 
The  clerk  of  the  parish  had  been  seen 
several  times  at  Lipscombe.  There 
was  something  in  the  wind,  as  the 
sagacious  housekeeper  observed ;  sure- 
ly her  young  missus  was  not  going  to 
be  married  on  the  sly  to  the  captain ! 
The  same  thought,  however,  occurred 
to  Darcy.  Was  it  to  escape  the  suit 
of  Sir  Frederic  Beaumantle,  which  had 
been  in  some  measure  countenanced 
by  her  father,  that  she  had  recourse 
to  this  stratagem  ? — hardly  worthy  of 
her,  and  quite  unnecessary,  as  she 
possessed  sufficient  intlncnce  with  her 
father  to  obtain  his  consent  to  any 
proposal  she  herself  was  likely  to  ap- 
prove. Had  not  the  state  of  his  own 
feelings  made  him  too  interested  a 
party  to  act  as  counsellor  or  mediator, 
he  would  at  once  have  questioned 
Emily  on  the  subject.  As  it  was,  his 
lips  were  closed.  She  herself,  too, 
seemed  resolved  to  make  no  commu- 
nication to  him.  The  captain,  a  man 
of  frank  and  open  nature,  was  far 
more  disposed  to  reveal  his  secret :  he 
was  once  on  the  point  of  speaking  to 
Daroy  about  his  •'  approaching  mar- 
riage; **  but  Emily,  laying  her  finger 
on  her  lip,  suddenly  imposed  silence 
on  him. 

One  morning,  as  Darcy  entered 
the  breakfast  -  room,  it  was  evident 
that  something  unusual  was  about  to 
take  place.  The  carriage,  at  this 
early  hour,  was  drawn  up  to  the  door, 
and  the  two  young  ladies,  both  dress* 
ed  in  bridal  white,  were  stepping  into 
it.  Before  it  drove  oft.  Miss  Sher- 
wood beckoned  to  Darcy. 

*'  I  have  not  invited  you,'*  she  said, 
"  to  the  ceremony,  because  Captain 
Garland  has  wished  it  to  be  as  private 
as  possible.  But  we  shall  expect  your 
company  at  breakfast,  for  which  you 
must  even  have  the  patience  to  wait 
till  we  return."  Without  giving  any 
opportunity  for  reply,  she  drew  up 
the  glass,  and  the  carriage  rolled  off. 

However  Darcy  might  have  hither- 
to borne  himself  up  by  a  gloomy  sense 
of  duty,  by  pride,  and  a  bitter — oh, 
what  bitter  resignation  I— when  the 
blow  came,  it  utterly  prostrated  him. 
<«She  Is  gonel— loitl— Fool  that  I 
have  been !-.  What  wai  this  man  more 


than  I  ?"  Stung  with  aach  reflections 
as  these,  whieh  were  uttered  in  tueh 
broken  sentences,  fae  rapidly  retreated 
to  the  library^  where  he  knew  he  abonld 
be  undisturbed.  He  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  planting  lua  elbows 
on  the  table,  pressed  his  doubled  fists, 
with  convnlsive  agony,  to  bia  brows. 
All  his  fortitude  had  forsaken  him: 
he  wept  outright. 

From  this  posture  he  was  at  length 
aroused  by  a  gentle  pressure  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  voice  calling  him  by 
his  name.  Ho  raised  his  head :  it 
was  Emily  Sherwood,  enquiring  of 
him,  quite  calmly,  why  he  was  not  at 
the  breakfast-table.  There  she  stood, 
radiant  with  beauty,  and  in  all  her 
bridal  attire,  except  that  she  had 
thrown  off  her  bonnet,  and  her  beauti- 
ful hair  was  allowed  to  be  free  and 
nnconfined.  Her  hand  was  still  upon 
his  shoulder. 

*'  You  are  married,  Emily,"  he  said, 
as  well  as  that  horrible  stifling  sensa- 
tion in  the  breast  would  let  him  speak ; 
'*  you  are  married,  and  I  must  be  for 
evermore  a  banished  man.  I  leave 
you,  Emily,  and  this  roof,  for  ever. 
I  pronounce  my  own  sentence  of  exiles 
for  I  love  you,  Emily! — and  ever 
shall — passionately —  tenderly — lore 
you.  Surely  I  may  say  this  now— 
now  that  it  is  a  mere  cry  of  anguish, 
and  a  misery  exclusively  my  own. 
Nevor,  never— I  feel  that  this  is  no 
idle  ravingp — shall  I  love  another— 
never  will  this  affection  leave  me— I 
shall  never  have  a  home— >never  care 
for  another — or  myself — I  am  aloos 
—a  wanderer — miserable.  Farewell! 
I  go — I  know  not  exactly  where — ^bot 
I  leave  this  place." 

He  was  preparing  to  quit  tlie 
room,  when  Emily,  placing  herself 
before  him,  prevented  him.  ''And 
why,*'  said  she,  <'if  you  honoured  ne 
with  this  affection,  why  was  I  not  to 
know  of  it  till  now?** 

*'  Can  the  heiress  of  Lipseombs 
Park  ask  that  question  ?"* 

''Ungenerous!  unjust!"  said  Emily. 
"  Tell  me,  if  one  who  can  himsdf  feel 
and  act  nobly,  denies  to  another  the 
capability  of  a  like  disinterested  con- 
duct—denies it  rashly,  pertinaelonsly, 
without  cause  given  for  such  a  Judg- 
ment — is  he  not  ungenerous  and  un- 
just?" 

"To  whom  have  I  acted  thus?  To 
whom  have  I  been  uttgenarou  or  un- 
just?- 
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'*  To  mtt  Reginald — to  me!    I  am  the  heiress  of  Lipscombe  Park.     In- 

wcftlthy*  and  fbr  this  reason  alone  you  stead  of  completing  the  sentence,  he 

brnve  denifd  to  me,  it  seetiis,  the  pos-  paused,  and  muttered  something  about 

Msaion  of  ererj  worthy  sentiment.  '*  her  father." 

She  hai  gold»  you  hare  said,  let  her  Emily  saw  the  cloud  that  had  come 

gold  content  her,  and  you  withheld  over  him.     Dropping  playfully,  and 

jour  loTe.  She  will  make  much  boast,  most  gracefully,  upon  one  knee,  she 

and  create  a  burdensome  obligation,  took  his  hand,  and  looking  up  archly 

if  she  bestows  her  superfluous  wealth  in  his  face,  said,  **  You  love  me,  coz 

npon  another:  you  resolved  not  to  -»you  have  said  it.     Coz,  will  you 

give  her  the  opportunity,  and  you  marry  me  ? — for  I  love  you." 

withheld  your  love.     She  has  gold-—  **  Generous,  generous  girl ! "   and 

iho  has  no  heart — no  old  aifections  he  clasped  her  to  his  bosom. 

that  have  grown  from  childhood — no  **  Let  us  go  in,"  said  Emily,  in  a 

estimate  of  character :  sho  has  wealth  quite  altered   and  tremulous    voice, 

—let  her  gratify  its  vanity  and  its  *<  let  us  join  them  in  the  other  room/* 

caprice;    and  so  you  withheld  your  And  as  she  put  her  arm  in  his,  the 

love.      Yes,  she  has  gold — let  her  little  pressure  said  distinctly  and  tri- 

have  more  of  it — let  her  wed  with  umphantly — *'  He    is  mine ! — he    is 

gold — with  any  gilded  fool — she  has  mine  I  *^ 

no  need  of  love !     This  is  what  you  

have  thought,  what  your  conduct  has  We  must  take  a  parting  glance  in- 
implied,  and  it  was  ungenerous  and  to  old  Mr  Sherwood's  room.     He  is 
unjost.**  seated  in  his  gouty  chair ;  his  daugh- 
**  No,  by  heaven !  I  never  thought  ter  stands  by  his  side.     Apparently 
unworthily  of  you,"  exclaimed  Darcy.  Emily*s  reasonings  have  almost  pre- 
**  Had  you  been  tho  wealthy  cousin,  vailed ;  she  has  almost  persuaded  the 
Reginald,  of  wealth  so  ample,  that  an  old  gentleman  that  Darcy  is  the  very 
addition  to  it  could  scarcely  bring  an  son-in-law   whom,  above  all  others, 
additional  pleasure,  would  you  have  he  ought  to  desire.     For  how  could 
left  your  old  friend  Emily  to  look  out  Emily  leave  her  dear  father,  and  how 
for  some  opulent  alliance?"  could  he  domicile  himself  with  any 
"Ob^Bo!  no!"  other  husband  she  could  choose,  half 
"  Then,  why  should  I  ?'*  so  well  as  with  his  own  ward,  and  his 
**  I  may  have  erred,"  said  Darcy.  old  favourite,  Reginald  ? 
**  I  may  have  thought  too  meanly  of  *'  But   Sir  Frederic   Beaumantle,** 
nyielf,    or    nourished    a    misplaced  the  old  gentleman  replied,  *^  what  is 
prides  bat  I  never  had  a  disparaging  to  be  said  to  him  ?  and  what  a  fine 
thought  of  you.  It  seemed  that  I  was  property  he  has !" 
righ^-4hat  I  waa  fulfilling  a  severe —  As  he  was  speaking,  the  door  opeU' 
oh,  how  severe  a  duty !     Even  now  I  ed,  and  the  party  from  the  breakfast 
know  not  that  I  was  wrong — I  know  table,  consisting  of  Captain  Garland, 
obIt  that   I  am  miserable.      But,'*  and  his  bride,  and  Reginald,  entered 
imd  he  in  a  calmer  voice,  ''  I,  at  all  the  room. 

events,  am  the  only  sufierer.    You,  at  "  Oli,  as  for  Sir  Frederic  Beau- 

leist,  are  happy."  mantle,**  said  she  who  was  formerly 

"  Not,  I  think,  if  marriage  is  to  Miss  Danvers,  and  now  Mrs  Garland, 

Bake  me  so.     I  am  not  married,  Re-  **  I  claim  him  as  mine.**     And  forth* 

ginald,"*  she  said,  amidst  aeon  fnsion  of  with  she  displayed  the  famous  decla- 

imi}es  and  blushes.    **  Captain  Gar-  ration  of  the  baronet — addressed  to 

land  was   married  this  morning  to  herself! 

Miss  Julia  Danvers,  to  whom  he  has  Their  mirth  had  scarcely  subsided, 

been  long  engaged,  but  a  silly  selfish  when  the  writer  of  tho  letter  himself 

itepmotber** made  his  appearance.     He  had  called 

"  Not  married ! "  cried  Darcy,  in-  early,   for  he  had   concluded,  after 

terrnptiDg  all  further  explanation. —  much  deliberation,  that  it  was  not  con- 

**  Not  married !    Then  you  are  free  sistent  with  the  ardour  and  impetuo- 

^tlien  you  are** But  the  old  sity  of  love,  to  wait  till  the  formal 

trvhi  of  thought  rushed  back  upon  his  hour  of  visiting,  in  order  to  receive 

nM— tl^e   dd   otiections    were   as  the  answer  of  Miss  Danvers, 

fCroDf  M  vrer*— luss  Sherwood  was  That  answer  the  lady  at  once  gave 

ftfn  ine  dngfater  of  his  gnardiaD,  and  by  presenting  Captain  Garland  to  him 
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in  the  character  of  her  husband.  At 
the  same  time^  she  returned  his  epis- 
i\e,  andf  explaining^  that  circumstances 
had  compelled  the  captain  and  her- 
self to  marrj  in  a  private  and  secret 
manner,  apologized  for  the  mistake  in- 
to which  the  concealment  of  their  en- 
gagement had  led  him. 

<<  A  mistake  indeed — a  mistake  al- 
together!*' exclaimed  the  baronet, 
catching  at  a  straw  as  he  fell — "a 
mistake  into  which  this  absurd  fashion 
of  envelopes  has  led  us.  The  letter 
was  never  intended,  madam,  to  be  en- 
closed to  you.  It  was  designed  for 
the  hands" 

And  he  turned  to  Miss  Sherwood, 
who,  on  her  part,  took  the  arm  of  Re- 
ginald with  a  significance  of  manner 
which  proved  to  him  that,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  his  declaration  of  love 
might  return  into  his  own  desk,  there 
to  receive  still  further  emendations. 

**  No  wonder,  Sir  Frederic,"  sdd 
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Mr  Sherwood,  compaauonjUiiig  the 
baronet's  situation — "no wonder jow 
proposal  is  not  wanted.  These  young 
ladies  have  taken  thoir  affairs  into 
their  own  hands.  It  is  Leap-  Tear, 
One  of  them,  at  least,  (looking  to  ha 
daughter,)  has  made  good  use  of  iti 
privilege.  The  initiative,  Sir  Frede- 
ric, is  taken  from  ns." 

The  baronet  had  nothing  left  bat 
to  make  his  politest  bow  and  retirs. 

«'  Reginald,  my  dear  boy,"  conti- 
nued the  old  gentleman,  ''give  iw 
your  hand.  Emily  is  right  I  don't 
know  how  I  should  part  with  her.  I 
will  only  make  this  bargain  with  yon^ 
Reginald — that  you  marry  us  botb. 
You  must  not  turn  me  out  of  doon.** 

Reginald  returned  the  pressure  «f 
his  hand,  but  he  could  say  nothiq;. 
Mr  Sherwood,  however,  saw  his  uh 
swer  in  eyes  that  were  filling  iDVolim- 
tarily  with  tears. 
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The  Paving  Question. 


The  subject  of  greatest  metropoli- 
tan interest  which  has  occurred  for 
many  years,  is  the  introduction  of 
wood  paving.  As  the  main  battle 
has  been  fought  in  London,  and  no- 
thing but  a  confused  report  of  the 
great  object  in  dispute  may  have  pe- 
netrated beyond  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells,  we  think  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
put  on  record,  in  the  imperishable 
brass  and  marble  of  our  pages,  an 
account  of  the  mighty  struggle — of 
the  doughty  champions  who  couched 
the  lance  and  drew  the  sword  in  the 
opposing  ranks— and,  finally,  to  what 
side  victory  seems  to  incline  on  this 
beautiful  Ist  of  May  in  the  year 
1843. 

Come,  then,  to  our  aid,  oh  ye  hea- 
venly Muses !  who  enabled  Homer  to 
sing  in  such  persuasive  words  the  fates 
of  Troy  and  of  its  wooden  horse ;  for 
surely  a  subject  which  is  so  deeply 
connected  both  with  wood  and  horses, 
IS  not  beneath  your  notice ;  but  per- 
haps, as  poetry  is  gone  out  of  fashion 
at  the  present  time,  you  will  depute 
one  of  your  humbler  sisters,  rejoicing 
in  the  name  of  Prose,  to  give  us  a  few 
wots  in  the  composition  of  our  great 


history.     The  name  of  the  first  pt* 
vicr,  we  fear,  is  unknown,  nnlsttve 
could  identify  him  with  TriptoleooN 
who  was  a  great  improver  of  Rhodes; 
but  it  is  the  fate  of  all  the  grnteit 
benefactors  of  their  kind  to  be  Defect- 
ed, and  in  time  forgotten.    The  M 
regularly  defined  paths  were  prohiUj 
footways — the  first  carriages  bnsi* 
wheeled.    No  record  remains  of  trbl^ 
materials  were  used  for  filling  nptbe 
ruts ;  so  it  is  likely,  in  those  liDf^ 
times  when  enclosure  acts  were  SS' 
known,  that  the  cart  was  seldom  tskes 
in  the  same  track.     As  bouses  wen 
built,  and  something  in  the  shaped 
streets  began  to  be  established,  ibc 
access  to  them  must  have  been  mon 
attended  to.    A  mere  smoothing  of  thi 
inequalities  of  the  surface  over  whUk 
the  oxen  had  to  be  driven,  that  broo^ 
the  grain  home    on    the    eoormooi 
plaustra  of  the  husbandman,  was  thi 
first  idea  of  a  street,  whose  vety  niae 
is  derived  from   siratmm,   levelML 
As  experience  advanced,  steps  woaU 
be  taken  to  prerent  the  aofbiess  of  tks 
road  from  intermnting  the  dranght. 
A  narrow  rim  of  stone;,  jnsi  wide 
enough  to  sustain  the  wlioili  woiikii 
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nd  only  when  the  gentle  oper- 
f  the  farm  were  exchanged 
and  the  charger  had  to  be 
to  the  fight,  with  all  the  equip- 
Messarj  for  an  army,  great 
we  laid  open»  and  corered 
rd  materiala  to  sustain  the 
d  tear  of  men  and  animals. 
rere  found  to  be  no  less  ne- 
to  retain  a  conquest  than  to 
;  and  the  first  true  proof  of 
ktness  of  Rome  was  found  in 
;  lines  of  military  wavsy  by 
le  maintained  her  hold  upon 
inces.  You  may  depend  on 
no  expense  was  spared  in 
the  glorious  street  that  led 
*rinrophs  to  the  Capitol  in  ex- 
epur.  All  the  nations  of  the 
Mtiquus  ought  to  have  trem- 


eus  and  his  troops,  **  sweeping  their 
fiery  lines  on  rattling  wheels  "  up  and 
down  the  Grampians — where,  at  a 
later  period,  a  celebrated  shepherd  fed 
his  flocks— we  should  not  belieye  a 
word  of  their  declaration.  Tacitus, 
in  the  same  manner,  we  should  pro- 
secute for  perjury. 

The  Saxons  were  a  superior  race, 
and  when  the  eightsome-reel  of  the 
heptarchy  became  the  pas'Seul  of 
the  kingdom  of  England,  we  doubt 
not  that  Watling  Street  was  kept  in 
passable  condition,  and  that  Alfred, 
amidst  his  other  noble  institutions, 
invented  a  highway  rate.  The  for- 
tresses and  vassal  towns  of  the  barons, 
after  the  Conquest,  must  have  covered 
the  country  with  tolerable  cross- roads ; 
and  even  the  petty  wars  of  those  steel- 
90  they  saw  the  beginning  of  clad  marauders  must  have  had  a  good 
nan  road.     It  led  to  Britain     effect  in  opening  new  communications. 

For  how  could  Sir  Reginald  Front-de- 
B(£uf,or  Sir  Hildebrand  Bras-de-Fer, 
carry  off  the  booty  of  their  discomfited 
rival  to  their  own  granaries  without 
loaded  tumbrils,  and  roads  fit  to  pass 
over? 

Nor  would  it  have  been  wise  in  rich 
abbots  and  fat  monks  to  leave  their 
monasteries  and  abbeys  inaccessible  to 
pious  pilgrims,  who  came  to  admire 
thigh-bones  of  martyred  virgins  and 
skulls  of  beatified  saints,  and  paid 
very  handsomely  for  the  exhibition. 
Finally,  trade  began,  and  paviers 
fiourished.  The  first  persons  of  that 
illustrious  profession  appear,  from  the 
ore  for  their  auxiliaries.  If  sound  of  the  name,  to  have  been 
dr  state  in  regard  to  masonry,     French,  unless  we  take  the  derivation 

of  a  cockney  friend  of  ours,  who  miun- 
tains  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is  not 
the  French  pav6,  but  the  indigenous 
English  pathway.  However  that  may 
be,  we  are  pretty  sure  that  paving  was 
known  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  for,  not  to 
mention  the  anecdote  of  Raleigh  and 
his  cloak-^which  could  only  happen 
where  puddles  formed  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule — we  read  of  Essex's 
horse  stumbling  on  a  paving-stone  in 
his  mad  ride  to  his  house  in  the  Strand. 
We  also  prove,  from  Shakspeare's 
lin< 


(ia,  to  Carthage  and  the  White 
e  Britons,  however,  in  ancient 
lem  to  have  been  about  the 
t  and  least  enterprising  of  all 
ges  hitherto  discovered.  After 
course  of  four  hundred  years 
)  most  polished  people  in  the 
they  continued  so  miserably 
id,  that  they  had  not  even 
I  masonic  knowledge  enough 
r  a  wall.  The  rampart  raised 
r  Roman  protectors  between 
d  the  Picts  and  Scots,  became 
places  dilapidated.  The  un- 
e  natives  had  no  idea  how  to 
tie  breach,  and  had  to  send 


lot  suppose  that  their  skill  in 
iking  was  very  great ;  and  yet 
told  that,  even  on  Caesar's  in- 
the  Britons  careered  about  in 
xiots,  which  implies  both  good 
id  some  mechanical  skill ;  but 
k  it  a  little  too  much  in  histo- 

ask  us  to  believe  both  these 
r  the  condition  of  our  prede- 
in  the  tight  little  island ;  for  it 

clear  that  a  people  who  had 

at  the  art  of  coach- making, 
>t  be  so  very  ignorant  as  not 
r  bow  to  build  a  wall.  If  it 
it  for  the  letters  of  Cicero,  we 
lot  believe  a  syllable  about  the 
iiiots  that  carried  amazement 
I  hearts'  of  the  Romans,  even 
or  Surrey.  But  we  here  boldly 

that  if  twenty  Ciceros  were 
I  their  affidavits  to  the  fact  of 
LIU.  MO.  cccxxxi. 


"  The  very  stones  would  rise  in  mutiny*' — 

the  fact  of  stones  forming  the  main 
body  of  the  streets  in  his  time ;  for  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  was  so 
rigid  an  observer  of  the  unities  as  1q 
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pay  the  slightest  respect  to  the  state 
of  paying  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar 
at  Rome. 

Gradually  London  took  the  lead  in 
improving  its  ways.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  fair  and  young  to  be 
carried  through  the  mud  upon  costly 
pillions,  on  the  backs  of  high- stepping 
Flanders  mares.  Beauty  rolled  over 
the  stones  in  four-wheeled  carriages, 
and  it  did  not  need  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  running  footmen — the  stoutest 
that  could  be  found— to  put  their 
shoulders  occasionally  to  the  wheel, 
and  help  the  eight  black  horses  to 
drag  the  ponderous  vehicle  through 
the  heavier  parts  of  the  road.  Science 
came  to  the  aid  of  beauty  in  these  dis- 
tressing circumstances.  Springs  were 
invented  that  yielded  to  every  jolt ; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  cushions,  rendered 
a  visit  to  Highgate  not  much  more 
fatiguing  than  we  now  find  the  jour- 
ney to  Edinburgh.  Luxury  went  on 
—  wealth  flowed  in  —  paviers  were 
encouraged — coach-makers  grew  great 
men — and  Loudon,  which  our  auces- 
tors  had  left  mud,  was  now  stone. 
Year  after  year  the  granite  quarries 
of  Aberdeen  poured  themselves  out 
on  the  streets  of  the  great  city,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people  drove,  and 
rode,  and  bustled,  and  bargained,  and 
cheated,  and  throve,  in  tlie  midst  of  a 
din  that  would  have  silenced  the  artil- 
lery of  Trafalgar,  and  a  mud  which, 
if  turned  into  bricks,  would  have  built 
the  tower  of  Babel.  Tbe  citizens 
were  now  in  possession  of  the  '^fumum 
et  opes  strepitumquo  Romsc;"  but 
some  of  the  more  quietly  disposed, 
though  submitting  patiently  to  the 
"fumum,**  and  by  no  means  displeased 
with  the  "opes,"  thought  the  "strepi- 
tumquo" could  be  dispensed  with ;  and 
plans  of  all  kinds  were  proposed  for 
obviating  the  noise  and  other  incon- 
veniences of  granite  blocks.  Some 
proposed  straw,  rushes,  sawdust ;  in- 
genuity was  at  a  stand-still ;  and 
London  appeared  to  be  condemned  to 
a  perpetual  atmosphere  of  smoke  and 
sounci.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  back  on 
difl9culties  when  overcome — the  best 
illustration  of  which  is  Columbus's 
CST? ;  for,  after  convincing  the  sceptic, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
he  swallowed  the  yelk  and  white, 
leaving  the  shell  to  the  pugnacious 
disputant.  In  the  same  way  we  look 
with  a  pleasing  kind  of  pity  on  the 
quandaries  of  those  whom  we  shall 
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call — with  no  belief  whateyer  in  the 
pre- Adamite  theory — ^the  pre-Mac- 
adamites. 

A  man  of  talent  and  enterprise,  Mr 
Macadam,  proposed  a  means  of  getting 
quit  of  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
granite  causeways.   By  breaking  them 
up  into  small  pieceSy  and  spreading 
them  in  sufficient  quantity,  he  proved 
that  a  continuous  hard  surface  would 
be  formed,  by  which  the  uneasy  jerks 
from  stone  to  stone  would  be  avoided, 
and  the  expense,  if  not  diminished,  at 
all  events  not  materially  increased. 
When    the    proposition    was   fairly 
brought  before  the  public,  it  met  the 
fate  of  all  innovations.     Timid  people 
— the  very  persons,  by  the  by,  who 
had  been  the  loudest  m  their  excla- 
mations against  the  ancient  cause- 
ways— became  alarmed  the  moment 
they  saw  a  chance  of  getting  quit  of 
them.     As  we  never  know  the  value 
of  a  thing  till  we  have  lost  it,  their 
attachment  to  stone  and  noise  became 
more  intense  in  proportion  as  the  cer* 
tainty  of  being  deprived  of  them  be- 
came greater.     It  was  proved  to  tbe 
satisfaction  of  all  rational  men,  if  Mr 
Macadam's  experiment  succeeded, and 
a  level  surface  were  furnished  to  tbe 
streets,  that,  besides  noi&e,  many  other 
disadvantages  of  the  rougher  mode  of 
paving  would  bo  avoided.     AmoDg 
these  the  most  prominent  was  slipperi- 
ness;  and  it  was  impossible  to  be  de- 
nied,  that  at  many  seasons  of  the 
year,  not  only  in  frost,  when  every 
terrestrial  pathway  must  be  unsafe; 
but  in  the  dry  months  of  summer,  the 
smooth  surfaces  of  the  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, polished  and  rounded  by  so  many 
wheels,  were  each  like  a  convex  man 
of  ice,  and  caused  unnumbered  fails  to 
the  less  adroit  of  the  equestrian  por- 
tion of  the  king*s  subjects.     One  of 
the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the 
improvement  was    the    present    Sir 
Peter  Laurie,  not  then  elevated  to  t 
scat  among  the  Equites,  but  imbued 
probably  with  a  foreknowledge  of  hii 
knighthood,  and  therefore  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  his  horse.     Sir  Peter 
was  determined,  in  all  senses  of  the 
word,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned;  and 
a  very  small  mind,  when  directed  to 
one  object  with  all  its  force,  has  more 
effect  than  a  large  mind  nnactuated 
by  the  same  zeal — as  a  needle  takes  a 
sharper  point  than  a  sword.   Thanks, 
therefore,  are  due,  in  a  great  measure^ 
to  the  activity  and  eloquence  of  tlw 
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worthy  alderman  for  the  introduction 
of  Macadam's  system  of  road-making 
into  the  city. 

MaoT  evils  were  certainly  got  rid 
of  by  this  alteration— the  jolting  mo- 
tion from  stone  to  stone — the  slipperi- 
neaa  and  unevenness  of  the  road — and 
the  chance,  in  case  of  an  accident,  of 
contesting  the  hardness  of  your  skull 
with  a  mass  of  stone,  which  seemed  as 
if  it  were  made  on  purpose  for  knock- 
\ng  out  people^s  brains.     For  some 
time  contentment  sat  smiling  over  the 
dty.    But,  as  **  man  never  is,  but  al- 
ways to  be,  blest,*'  perfect  happiness 
appeared  not  to  be  eccured  even  by 
Macadam.    Ruts  began  to  be  formed 
^rain  fell,  and  mud  was  generated  at 
a  prodigious  rate ;  repairs  were  need- 
ed, and  the  road  for  a  while  was  rough 
and  almost  impassable.     Then  it  was 
iband  out  that  the  change  had  only 
led  to  a  different  hind  of  noise,  in- 
stead of  destroying  it  altogether ;  and 
the  perpetual  griuding  of  wheels,  saw- 
ing their  way  through  the  loose  stones 
at  the  top,  or  ploughing  through  the 
vet  foundation,   was  hardly  an  im- 
provement oh  the  music  arising  from 
the  jolts  and  jerks  along  the  cause- 
way.    Men's  minds  got  confused  in 
the  immensity  of   the  uproar,  and 
deafness  became  epidemic.     In  win- 
ter, the  surfiice  of  Macadam  formed 
a  series  of  little  lakes,  resembling  on 
a  small  scale  those  of  Canada;   in 
nmmer,  it  formed  a  Sahara  of  dust, 
prodigiously  like  the  great  desert. 
Acres  of  the  finest  alluvial  clay  float- 
ed past  the   shops  in  autumn ;    in 
ipring,  clouds  of  the  finest  sand  were 
vafted  among  the  goods,  and  pene- 
trated to  every  drawer  and  wareroom. 
And  hi^h  over  all,  throughout  all  the 
main  highways  of  commerce  —  the 
Strand— Fleet  Street— Oxford  Street 
— >Holbom — raged  a  storm  of  sound, 
that  made  conversation  a  matter  of  ex- 
tremedifficulty  without  such  stentorian 
an  effort  as  no  ordinary  lungs  could 
make.     As  the  inhabitants  of  Abdera 
went  about  sighing  from  morning  to 
night,  **  Love !  love !  *'  so  the  persecuted 
dwellers  in   the  great  thoroughfares 
wished    incessantly  for  cleanliness! 
smoothness!  silence  I 

**  Abra  was  present  when  they 
named  her  name,"  and,  after  a  few 
gropings  after  truth— a  few  experi- 
ments that  ended  in  nothing — a  voice 
was  heard  in  the  city,  that  streets 
conld  be  paved  with  wood.   This  was 


by  no  means  a  discovery  in  itself;  for 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  ingeni- 
ous individuals  had  laid  down  woqden 
floors  upon  their  farm-yards ;  and,  ui 
other  lands,  it  was  a  very  common 
practice  to  use  no  other  material  for 
their  public  streets.  But,  in  London, 
it  was  new ;  and  all  that  was  wanted, 
was  science  to  use  the  material  (at 
first  sight  so  little  calculated  to  bear 
the  wear  and  tear  of  an  enormous 
traffic)  in  the  most  eligible  manner. 
The  first  who  commenced  an  actual 

piece  of  paving  was  a  Mr  Skead a 

perfectly  simple  and  inartificial  sys- 
tem, which  it  was  soon  seen  was 
doomed  to  be  superseded.  His  blocks 
were  nothing  but  pieces  of  wood  of  a 
hexagon  shape — with  no  cohesion, 
and  no  foundation — so  that  they  trust- 
ed each  to  its  own  resources  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  a  wheel,  or  the  blow 
of  a  horse's  hoof;  and,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen,  they  became  very  un- 
even after  a  short  use,  and  had  no 
recommendation  except  their  cheap- 
ness and  their  exemption  from  noise. 
The  fibre  was  vertical,  and  at  first  no 
grooves  were  introduced;  they,  of 
course,  became  rounded  by  wearing 
away  at  the  edge,  and  as  slippery  as 
the  ancient  granite.  The  Metropo- 
litan Company  took  warning  from  the 
defects  of  their  predecessor,  and 
adopted  the  patent  of  a  scientific 
French  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
De  Lisle.  The  combination  of  the 
blocks  is  as  elaborate  as  the  structure 
of  a  ship  of  war,  and  yet  perfectly 
easy,  being  founded  on  correct  me* 
chanical  principles,  and  attaining  the 
great  objects  required — viz.  smooth- 
ness, durability,  and  quiet.  The 
blocks,  which  are  shaped  at  such  an 
angle  that  they  give  the  most  perfect 
mutual  support,  are  joined  to  each 
other  by  oaken  dowels,  and  laid  on  a 
hard  concrete  foundation,  presenting 
a  level  surface,  over  which  the  im* 
pact  is  so  equally  divided,  that  the 
whole  mass  resists  the  pressure  on 
each  particular  block ;  and  yet,  from 
being  formed  in  panels  of  about  a 
yard  square,  they  are  laid  down  or 
lifted  up  with  far  greater  ease  than 
the  causeway.  Attention  was  imme- 
diately attracted  to  this  invention, 
and  all  efforts  have  hitherto  been  vain 
to  improve  on  it.  Various  projectors 
have  appeared — some  with  concrete 
foundations,  some  with  the  blocks  at- 
tached to  each  other,  not  by  oak 
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dowels,  but  by  being  alternately  con-  snch  men  of  rank  and  emineiKe  ii 

cave  ami  couvex  at  the  side ;  but  this  took  an  interest  in  the  suhject,  tin 

system  has  the  incurable  defect  of  progress  was  sure  and  rapid. 

wearing  off  at  the  edges,  where  the  In    December    1839,  abont  1100 

fibre  of  the  wood,  of  course,  is  weak-  square  yards  were  laid  down  in  Whiter 

est,  and  presents  a  succession  of  bald-  ball,  and  a  trinmph  was  ocTcr  mm 

pated  surfaces,   extremely   slippery*  complete ;  for  since  that  period  It  bu 


and  incapable  of  being  permanently 
grooved.  A  specimen  of  this  will  be 
often  referred  lo  in  the  course  of  this 
account,  being  that  which  has  attain- 
ed such  an  uneuviable  degree  of  no« 
toriety  in  the  Poultry.  Other  in- 
ventors have  shown  ingenuity  and 
perseverance ;  but  tho  great  repre- 
sentative of  wooden  paving  we  take 
to  be  the  Metropolitan  Company,  and 
we  proceed  to  a  narrative  of  the  at- 
tacks it  ha^  sustained,  and  the  strug- 
gles it  has  gone  through. 

Si)  long  ago  as  July  1839,  the  in- 
ventor explained  to   a  large  public 


continued  as  smooth  and  level  as  ithn 
first  it  displaced  the  Macadam ;  it  hu 
never  required  repair,  and  has  ben  a 
small  basis  of  peace  and  quictnoa^ 
amidst  a  desert  of  confusion  and  tur- 
moil. Since  that  time,  abont  tiitj 
thousand  yards  in  various  parts  of 
London,  being  about  three-foortlu  of 
all  the  pavement  hitherto  introdoctd, 
attest  the  public  appreciation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Company*s  system.  It 
may  be  interesting*  to  those  who  watch 
the  progress  of  great  changes,  to  par- 
ticularize the  operations  (amooDtiof 
in  the  aggregate   to   forty  tlioosaod 


meeting   of  noblemen    aud  men  of    yards)  that  were  carried  on  upon  thii 
science,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of     system  in  1842 : — 


Sussex,  tne  principle  of  his  discovery. 
It  cousisted  in  a  division  of  the  cube, 
or,  as  he  called  it,  the  stereotomy  of 
the  cube.  After  observing,  that 
*'  although  the  cube  was  the  most  re- 
gular of  all  solid  bodies,  and  the  most 
learned  men  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
other  nations  had  occcupied  them- 
selves to  ascertain  and  measure  its 
proportions,  he  said  it  had  never 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  body,  to 
be  auatomized  or  explored  in  its  in- 
ternal parts.  Some  years  ago,  it  had 
occurred  to  a  French  mathematician 
that  tho  cube  was  divisible  into  six 
pyramidical  forms;  and  it  therefore 
had  struck  him,  the  inventor,  that  the 
natural  formation  of  that  figure  was 
by  a  combination  of  those  forms. 
Having  detailed  to  his  audience  a 
number  of  experiments,  and  shown 
how  the  results  thereby  obtained  ac- 
corded with  mathematical  principles. 


St  Giles's,  Holbom 

Foundling  Estate 

Hammersmith  Brid!ge 

St  Andrew's,  Holbom 

Jermyn  Street 

Old  Bailey 

Piccadilly 

Newgate  Street,  eastern  end 

Southampton  Street 

Lombard  Street 

Oxford  Street 

Regent  Street; 
besides  severalnoblemen's  court-yardi, 
such  as  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  aod 
Sutherland's,  and  a  great  number  of 
stables,  for  which  it  is  found  pecu- 
liarly adapted. 

The  other  projectors  have  speci- 
mens principally  in  the  Strand ;  that 
near  the  Golden  Cross,  being  by  Mr 
Skead ;  that  near  Contts's  £nk.  Mi 
Saunders;  at  St  Giles's  Chnrtb,  ii 
Holborn,   Mr  Rankin;    and  in  tlie 


he  proceeded  to  explain  the  various    city,  at  Gracccbnrch  Street,  Corshill 


purposes  to  which  diagonal  portions 
of  the  cube  might  be  applied.  By 
cutting  the  body  in  half,  and  then  di- 
viding the  half  in  a  diagonal  direc- 
tion, he  obtained  a  figure — namely,  a 
quarter  of  the  cube — in  which,  he  ob- 
served, the  whole  strength  or  power 
of  resistance  of  the  entire  body  re- 
sided ;  and  he  showed  the  application 
t>f  these  sections  of  the  cube  to  the 
purposes  of  paving  by  wood."  Such 
is  the  first  meagre    report    of   the 


and  the  Poultry,  Mr  Cary.  The 
Poultry  is  a  short  space  lying  between 
Cheapside  and  the  Mansion-honseb 
consisting  altogether  of  only  378 
square  yards.  It  lies  in  a  hollow,  ai 
if  on  purpose  to  receive  the  river  of 
mud  which  rolls  its  migestic  coarse 
from  the  causeway  on  each  side.  The 
traffic  on  it,  though  not  fast,  n  per- 
petual, and  tho  system  from  the  first 
was  faulty.^  In  addition  to  these 
drawbacks,  its  cleansing  was  totally 


jbroacfaing  of  a  scientific  system  of    neglected ;  and  on  all  tlu^se  aeeonntii 
paving ;  and^  with  the  patronage  of    it  offered  an  excellent  point  of  attack 
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his  usual  efforts ;  he  was  inspired  with 
the  genius  of  his  subject,  and  was  as 
great  a  specimen  of  slip* slop  as  tho 
streets  themselves.  He  requested  a 
petition  to  be  read,  signed  by  a  Mr 
Gray,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
other  jobmasters  and  livery  stable- 
keepers,  against  wood  pavement;  and, 
as  it  formed  the  text  on  which  he 
spoke,  we  quote  it  entire : — 

*'  To  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers — 
*    **  The  humble  memorial   of  vour 

memoralists,  humbly  showeth, — That 

man  ;  bad  been  a  great  dispenser  of    '"  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
justice,  and  sometimes  a    dispenser     wood  pavements  into  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, in  lieu  of  granite,  a  very  great 
number  of  accidents  have  occurred; 
and  in  drawing  a  comparison  between 


to  any  penon  who  determined  to  sig- 
nalize himself  by  preaching  a  crusade 
against  wood.  Preachers,  thank  hea- 
▼eol  are  seldom  wanted;  and  on  this 
oceaaion  the  part  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
was  undertaken  by  Peter  the  Knight ; 
for  our  old  acquaintance,  the  opponent 
of  cause  way  8»  the  sworn  enemy  to 
granite,  the  favourer  of  Macadam, 
bad  worn  the  chain  of  office ;  had  had 
his  ears  tickled  for  a  whole  year  by 
tbe  magic  word,  my  lord ;  was  as 
much  of  a  knight  as  Sir  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  and  much  more  of  an  alder- 


rith  law ;  had  made  himself  a  name, 
before  which  that  of  the  Curtises  and 
Waitbmans  grew  pale;  and,  above  all, 
wu  at  that  very  moment  in  want  of  a 
grievance.      Sir   Peter  Laurie  gave 


the  two  from  observations  ma<]e,  it  is 
found  where  one  accident  happened 


notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  of    o"  ^^®  granite  pavement,  that  ten  at 


the  Poultry.  People  began  to  think 
tomething  had  gone  wrong  with  the 
chickens,  or  that  Sir  Robert  had  laid 
a  high  duty  on  foreign  eggs.  The 
ilirm  spread  into  Norfolk,  and  affect- 
ed the  price  of  turkeys.  Bantams  fell 
Id  value,  and  barn-door  fowls  were  a 
dmg.     In  the  midst  of  all  these  fears* 


least  took  place  upon  tho  wood.  Your 
memoriali>ts  thereforo  pray,  that,  in 
consequence  of  tho  wood  pavement 
being  so  extremely  dangerous  to  tra- 
vel over,  you  would  be  pleased  to 
take  the  matter  into  your  serious  con- 
sideration, and  cause  it  to  be  removed; 
by  doing  which  yuu  will,  in  the  first 


it  began  to  bo  whispered  about,  that  if  place,  be  removing  a  great  and  dan- 
gerous nuisance;  and,  secondly,  you 
will  be  setting  a  beneficial  and  hu- 
mane example  to  other  metropolitan 
districts." 


mj  chickens  were  concerned  in  the 
motion,  it  was  Cary's  chickens ;  and 
that  the  attack,  though  nominally  on 
tlie  hen-roost,  was  in  reality  on  the 
vood.  It  was  now  the  depth  of 
▼inter ;  snowy  showers  were  succeed- 
ed by  biting  frosts  ;  the  very  smooth- 
ness of  the  surface  of  the  wooden 
pavement  was  against  it;  for  as  no 
steps  were  taken  to  prevent  slipperi- 
nessy  by  cleansing  or  sanding  the 
street — or  better  stilly  perhaps,  by 
rooghing  the    horses'    shoes*  many 


Mr  Gray,  in  addition  to  the  memo- 
rial, begged  fully  to  corroborate  its 
statements,  and  said  that  Ijo  had  him- 
self twice  been  thrown  out  by  the  fall- 
ing of  his  hor>e  on  the  wood,  and  had 
broken  his  shafts  both  times.  As  he 
did  not  allude  to  his  legs  and  arms,  we 
conclude  they  escaped  uniujnred ;  and 


.     . ,    -^    1.     1  ..u'     J  J  the  only  tffect  created  by  his  obscr- 

iDinblet  took  i.Uce  on  this  doomed  ^^tio„/seeii.ed  lo  bo  a  belief  that  his 

little  porUoB  of  tho  road ;  and  »ome  of  ^^  ^^^  probably  addicted  to  falling. 
tho  city  police,  hating  probably,  in  the  ^  preferred  the  wood  to  the  rough 
pre^Dt  high  .tate  of  tngl.sh  moral.,         j  ^^^^        ^^^  ^f  ^^^^         ^^^     I^. 

nttle  else  to  do,  were  employed  to  ^   ..  ,  .       'i,^^  .i -^  -^«.i;««  ,.#•  «k^ 

count  tbe  falls.     Armed  with  a  list  of  mediately  after  the  reading  of  the 

wuui.  »uc  loijo.     Aiui^u  ff.vu  niia»«««  Stablemen  s  memorial,  a  petition  was 

theM  wcident^  which  grew  in  exact  j„t,„d„^^j  j„  f,,„u,  ^(^^^^^  p^^^e- 
proportion  to  the  number  of  people  -    - 


who  saw  tbem — (for  instance,  if  three 
people  separately  reported,  "  a  grey 
horse  down  in  the  Poultry,'*  it  did 
duty  for  three  grey  horses) — Sir  Peter 
opened  the  business  of  the  day,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  for  the  City  of  London,  on  the 
I4tb  of  February  1843.  Mr  Alder- 
Ban  Gibbt  was  Sn  the  chair.  Sir 
Peter,  on  this  occasion,  transcended 


ment  from  Cornhill,  signed  by  all  tho 
inhabitants  of  that  wealthy  and  flour- 
ishing district,  and,  on  the  principles 
of  fair  play,  we  transcribe  it  as  a  pen- 
dant to  tbe  other :-« 

"  Your  petitioners,  the  undersigned 
inhabitants  of  the  ward  of  Cornhill 
and  Birchen  Lane,  beg  again  to  bring 
before  you  their  earnest  request,  that 
that  pait  of  Cornhill  which  is  still 
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paved  with  granite,  and  also  Birchen 
Lanei  may  now  bo  paved  with  wood. 

"  Your  petitioners  are  well  aware 
that  many  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived uf  the  wood  paving  in  the 
Poultry ;  but  they  beg  to  submit  to 
you  that  no  reports  which  have  been* 
or  which  may  be  made,  of  the  acci- 
dents which  have  occurred  on  that 
small  spoty  should  bo  considered  as 
in  any  way  illustrative  of  the  merits 
of  the  general  question.  From  its 
minuteness^  and  its  blope  at  both  ex- 
tremities* it  is  constantly  covered  with 
slippery  mud  from  the  granite  at  each 
end  ;  and  that>  together  with  the  sud- 
den transition  from  one  sort  of  pav- 
ing to  another^  causes  tbe  horses  con- 
tinually to  stumble  on  that  spot.  Your 
petitioners  therefore  submit  that  no 
place  could  have  been  selected  for 
experiment  so  ill  adapted  to  show  a 
fair  result.  Since  your  petitioners 
laid  their  former  petition  before  you, 
they  have  ascertained,  by  careful  ex- 
amination and  enquiry,  that  in  places 
where  wood  paving  has  been  laid 
down  continuously  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent—viz. in  Regent  Street,  Jermyn 
Street,  Holborn,  Oxford  Street,  the 
Strand,  Coventry  Street*  and  Lom- 
bard Street — it  has  fully  effected  all 
that  was  expected  from  it ;  it  has  freed 
the  streets  from  the  distracting  nui* 
sauce  of  incessant  noise,  has  diminish- 
ed mud,  increased  the  value  of  property, 
and  given  full  satisfaction  to  the  in- 
habitants. Your  petitioners,  there- 
fore, beg  to  urge  upon  you  most 
strongly  a  compliance  with  their  re- 
quest, which  they  feel  assured  would 
be  a  further  extension  of  a  great  pub- 
lic good." 

In  addition  to  the  petition,  Mr 
Femie,  who  presented  it,  stated  "  that 
the  inhabitants  (whom  he  represented) 
had  satisfied  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  wood  paving  before  they 
wished  its  adoption  at  their  own  doors. 
That  enquiries  had  been  made  of  the 
inhabitants  of  streets  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wood  paving,  and  they  all 
approved  of  it ;  and  said,  that  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  return  to  the 
old  system  of  stone  ;  that  they  were 
satisfied  the  number  of  accidents  had 
not  been  greater  on  the  wood  than 
they  had  been  on  the  granite  |  and 
that  they  were  of  a  much  less  serious 
character  and  extent." 

Sir  Peter  on  this  applied  a  red  silk 
handkerchief  to    his  nose ;    wound 
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three  blasts  on  that  wild  homy  as  if  to 
inspire  him  for  the  charge ;  and  rushed 
into  the  middle  of  the  fight.      His 
first  blow  was  aimed  at  Mr  Pro^ser, 
the    secretary  of   the    Metropolitan 
Company,  who   had  stated   ttiat  in 
Rus&ia,  where  wooden  pavements  were 
common,  a  sprinkling  of  pitch  and 
strong  sand  had  prevented  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  |lippin?.    Orlando  Furioso 
was  a  peaceful  Quaker  compared  to 
the  infuriate  Laurie.     *'  The  admis- 
sion of  Mr  Prosscr,"  he  said,  *'  proves 
that,  without  pitch  and  sand,  wood 
pavements  arc  impassable ;  '*  and  fear- 
ful was  it  to  see  the  prodigious  vigour 
with  which  the  Prosser  with  two  «V» 
was  prciised  and  assaulted  by  the  Pro- 
ser  with  culy  one.    Wonder  took  pos- 
session of  the  assemblage,  at  the  cata- 
logue of  woes  the  impassioned  orator 
had  collected  as  the  results  of  this 
most  dangerous  and  murderous  con- 
trivance.    An  old  woman  had  been 
run  over  by  an  omnibus — all  owing 
to  wood  ;  a  boy  had  been  killed  by  a 
cab — all  owing  to  wood ;  and  it  seem- 
ed never  to    have  occurred  to  tbe 
speaker,  in  his  anti-silvan  fury,  that 
boys*  legs  are  occasionally  brukon  by 
unruly  cabs,  and  poles  of  omnibuses 
run  into  the  backs  of  unsuspectiDg 
elderly  gentlemen  on  the  roads  which 
continue  under  the  protecting  influ- 
ence of  granite  or  Macadam.    Ho 
had  seen  horses  fall  on  the  wooden 
pavements  in  all  directions ;  be  had 
seen  a  troop  of  dragoons*  in  the  midst 
of  the  frost,  dismount  and  lead  their 
un- roughed    horses    across    Regcot 
Street ;  the  Recorder  had  gone  round 
by  the  squares  to  avoid  the  wooden 
districts ;  one  lady  had  ordered  her 
coachman  to  stick  constantly  to  stone; 
and  another,  when  she  required  to  go 
to  Regent  Street,  dismissed  her  car- 
riage and  walked.  The  thanks  he  had 
received  for  his  defence  of  granite 
were  innumerable ;  an  omnibus  would 
not  hold  the  compliments  that  had 
been  paid  him  for  his  eflforts  against 
wood ;  and,  as  Lord  Shafkesbury  had 
expressed  his  obligations  to  bim  on 
the  subject,  he  did  not  doubt  that  if 
the  matter  came  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  would  bestow  tbe  degree  of 
attention  on  it  which  his  lordahip  be- 
stowed on  all  matters  of  importance. 
Working  himself  up  as  be  drew  near 
his  peroration,  he  broke  out  into  a 
blaze  of  eloquence  which  put  the  Lord 
Mayor  into  some  fear  on  account  of 
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the  Thames^  of  which  ho  is  ofliuiut 
conservator.  "  The  thing  cannot 
last!*'  he  exclaimed;  ''and  if  you  don't, 
in  less  thtn  two  years  fruin  this  time, 
saj  I  am  a  true  prophet,  put  me  on 
seven  years*  allowance.*'  What  the 
meaning  of  this  latter  expression  may 
be»  we  cannut  divine.  It  seems  to  us 
DO  very  severe  punishment  to  be  for- 
ced to  receive  the  allowance  of  seven 
years  instead  of  one  ;  the  only  explana- 
tion we  can  think  of  is,  th;U  it  con- 
tains some  delicate  allusion  to  the 
dietary  of  gentlemen  who  are  supposed 
to  be  visiting  one  of  the  colonies  in 
New  Holland,  but  in  reality  employ 
themselves  in  aquatic  amusements  in 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  harbour 
"  for  the  space  of  seven  long  years'* 
— and  are  not  supposed  to  fare  in  so 
sumptuous  a  manner  as  the  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  London. 

**  The  poor  horses,"  he  proceeded, 
"  that  are  continually  tumbling  down 
on  the  wood  pavement,  cannot  send 
their  representatives,  but  1  will  repre- 
sent them  here  whenever  I  have  the 
opportunity" — (ahorse  laugh,  as  if 
from  the  orator's  constituents,  was  ex- 
cited by  this  sally.)  "  But,  geutle- 
meo,  besides  the  danger  of  this  atro- 
cious system,  we  ouf^ht  to  pay  a  little 
tttentiun  to  the  expense.  I  maintain 
Tou  have  no  right  to  make  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  streets  to  which  there 
b  DO  idea  of  extending  the  wood  pa- 
ving, pay  for  the  ease  and  comfort,  as 
it  is  called,  of  persons  residing  in  the 
larger  thoroughfares,  such  as  Newgate 
Street  and  Cheapside.  But  the  pro- 
Dioters  say,  *  Oh  1  but  we  will  have 
the  whole  town  paved  with  it' — (hear, 
bear.)  What  would  this  cost  ?  A 
friend  of  mine  has  made  some  calcu- 
lations on  this  point,  and  he  finds  that, 
to  pave  the  whole  town  with  wood,  an 
outlay  of  twenty-four  millions  of  mo- 
ney must  be  incurred ! " 

It  was  generally  supposed  in  the 
■eeting  that  the  friend  here  alluded 
to  was  either  Mr  Joseph  Hume  or  the 
Ingenions  gentleman  who  furnished 
Lord  Stanley  with  the  statistics  of  the 
wheat- growmg  districts  of  Tamboff. 
It  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a 
Mr  Cocker  Munchausen. 

Twenty- foar  millions  of  money  I 
ud  all  to  be  lidd  ont  on  wood  I  The 
thonghl  was  so  Immense  that  it  nearly 
choked  the  worthy  orator,  and  he 
could  not  proceed  for  some  time. 
When  at  last^  by  a  great  effort,  ho  re- 
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covered  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  he 
became  pathetic  about  the  fate  of  one 
of  the  penny- post  boys,  (a  relation— 
"  we  guess"  —  of  the  deceased  H. 
Walker,  Etq.  of  the  Twopenny  Post,) 
— who  had  broken  his  leg  on  the 
wooden  pavement.  The  authorities 
had  ordered  the  lads  to  avoid  the  wood 
in  future.  For  all  these  rcasous.  Sir 
Peter  concluded  his  speech  with  a 
motion,  "  That  the  wood  pavement 
in  the  Poultry  is  dangerous  and  in- 
convenient to  the  public,  and  ought  to 
be  taken  up  and  replaced  with  granite 
pavement." 

"  As  in  a  tlicatrc  the  (708  of  men, 

After  some  wclUgiacoil  actor  leaves  the 

stagp, 
Arc  idly  l>ent  on  him  who  enters  next, 
Thinkini;  his  prattle  to  be  tedious, 
£vf  u  so,  or  wiih  more  scorn,  men^s  eyes 
Were  turned  on Mr  Deputy  Godson  !'* 

The  benevolent  reader  may  have 
observed  that  the  second  fiddle  is  ge- 
nerally a  little  louder  and  more  sharp 
set  than  the  first.  On  this  occasion 
that  instrument  was  played  upon  by  the 
worthy  deputy,  to  the  amazement  of 
all  the  connoisseurs  in  that  species  of 
music  in  which  he  and  his  leader  aro 
known  to  excel.  From  his  speech  it 
was  gathered  that  he  represented  a 
district  which  has  been  immortalized 
by  the  genius  of  the  auihor  of  Tom 
Thumb  ;  and  in  the  present  unfortu- 
nate aspect  of  human  affairs,  when  a 
comet  is  brandishing  its  tail  in  the 
heavens,  and  O'Connell  seems  to  have 
been  deprived  of  his  upon  earth- 
when  poverty,  distress,  rebellion,  and 
wooden  pavements,  are  threatening 
the  very  existence  of  Great  Britain, 
it  is  consolotary  to  reflect  that  under 
the  guardianship  of  Deputy  Godson 
Little  Britain  is  safe ;  for  he  is  resol- 
ved to  form  a  cordon  of  granite  round 
it,  and  keep  it  free  from  the  contami- 
nation of  Norway  pines  or  Scottish 
fir.  "  I  have  been  urged  by  my  con- 
stituents,*' he  says,  '*  to  ask  for  wood 
pavement  in  Little  Britain ;  but  I  am 
adverse  to  it,  as  I  think  wood  paving 
is  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest 
injury  to  the  public. 

"  I  have  seen  twenty  horses  down 
on  the  wood  pavement  together— 
(laughter.)  I  am  here  to  state  what 
I  have  seen.  I  have  seen  horses  down 
on  the  wood  pavement,  twenty  at  a 
time — (renewed  laughter.)  I  say,  and 
with  great  deference,  that  we  are  In 
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the  habit  of  conferring  favours  when 
we  ought  to  withhold  them.     I  think 
gentlemen  ought  to  pause  before  thej 
burden  the  consolidated  rate  with  those 
matters,  and  make  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  the  City  pay  for  the  fancies  of 
the  wealthy  members  of  Cornhill  and 
the  Poultry.    We  ought  to  deal  even- 
handed  justice,  and  not  introduce  into 
the 'City,  and  that  at  a  great  expense^ 
a  pavement  that  is  dirty,  stinking,  and 
every  thinier  that  is  bad." — (laughter.) 
In  Pope's  Homer*8  Iliad,  it  is  very 
distressing  to  the  philanthropic  mind 
to  reflect  on  the  feelings  that  must  agi- 
tate the  bosom  of  Mr  Deputy  Ther- 
sites  when  Ajax  passes  by.     In  the 
British  Parliament  it  is  a  melaocholj 
sight  to  see  the  countenance  of  some 
unfortunate  orator  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  rises  to  reply,  with  a  smile  of  aw- 
ful import  on  his  lips,  and  a  subdued 
cannibal  expression  of  satisfaction  in 
his  eyes.     Even  so  must  it  have  been 
a  harrowing  spectacle  to  observe  the 
eflects  of  the  answer  of  Mr  R.   L. 
Jones,  who  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  the  previous  question.     He 
said,  *'  I  thought  the  worthy  alderman 
who  introduced  this  question  would 
have  attempted  to  support  himself  by 
bringing  some  petitions  from  citizens 
against  wood  paving — (hear.)      He 
has  not  done  so,  and  I  may  observe, 
that  from  not  one  of  the  wards  where 
wood  pavement  has  been  laid  down 
has  there  been  a  petition  to  take  any 
of  the  wood  pavement  up.     What  the 
mover  of  these  resolutions  has  done, 
has  been  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other,  to  prove  to  you  that 
wood  paving  is  bad  in  principle.   Has 
that  been  established  ? — (Cries  of  *  no» 
no.')     I  venture  to  say  they  have  not 
established  any  thing  of  the  kind.  All 
that  has  been  done  is  this — it  has  been 
shown  that  wood  pavement,  which  is 
comparatively  a  recent  introduction, 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  perfec- 
tion— (hear,  hear.)     Now,  every  one 
knows  that  complaints  have  always 
been  made  against  every  new  prin- 
ciple, till  it  has  been  brought  to  per« 
fection.     Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
steam-engine.      How  vastly  different 
it  now  is,  with  the  improvements  which 
science  has  effected,  from  what  it  was 
when   it  was  first  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  world !    Wherever  wood 
pavement  has  been  laid  down,  it  has 
been  approved  of.     All  who  have  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  its  extension. 


IMay. 


acknowledge    the    comfort    derifed 
from  it.      Sir  Peter  Laorie  aswm 
that  he  is  contioaally  recdvingihinb 
for  his  agitation  about  wood  paviof, 
and  that  an  omnibus  would  not  bold 
the  compliments  he  receives  at  the 
West  End.     Now,    I  can  only  sar, 
that  I  find  the  contrary  to  be  the  ease; 
and  every  body  who  meets  me  ex- 
claims, *  Good  God !    what  can  Sir 
Peter  Laurie  be  thinking  aboot,  to  \rj 
and  get  the  wood  paving  takeo  Qp» 
and  stone'paving  substituted?*  So  f&r 
from  thanking  Sir  Peter,  every  bodr 
is    astonished    at    him.     The  wood 
pavement  has   now  been  laid  dovo 
nearly  three  years,  and  I  say  here,  in 
the  face  of  the  Commission,  that  tbere 
have  not  been  ten  blocks  taken  up ; 
but  had  granite  been  put  down,  1  will 
Yeuture  to  say  that  it  would,  doriog 
the  same  period,  have  been  taken  up 
six   or    seven   times.       Yonr  books 
will    prove    it,  that   the    portion  of 
granite  pavement  in  the  Poultr>-  was 
taken  up  six  or  seven  times  duriog  i 
period  of  three  years.   W  hen  the  wood 
paving  becomes  a  little  slippery,  go  to 
your  granite  heaps  which  beloog  to 
this  commission,  or  to  your  fine  siifted 
cinder  heaps,  and  let  that  be  strewed 
over  the  surface;    that  contains  no 
earthy  particles,  and  will,  when  it  be- 
comes imbedded  in  the  wood,  form 
such  a  surface  that  there  cannct  b/ 
any  possibility  be  any  slipperinef^— 
(hear,  hear  I)     Do  we  not  pursue  this 
course  in  frosty  weather  even  with 
our  own  stone  paving  ?     There  used 
to  be,  before  this  plan  was  adopted, 
not  a  day  pass  but  you  would  in  frQ^t7 
weather    see  two,  three,  foor,  and 
even  five  or  six  horses  down  together 
on  the  stone  paving — (<  Oh !  ob ! '  firooi 
Mr  Deputy  Godson.)    My  friend aaj 
cry  *  oh !  oh ! '  but  I  mean  to  sav  tbkt 
this  assertion  is  not  so  incongruoas  as 
the  statement  of  my  friend,  that  he 
saw  twenty  horses  down  at  once  ot 
the  wood  pavement  in  Newgate  Street, 
(laughter.)     I  may  exclaim  with  mj 
worthy  friend  the  deputy  on  mr  le^ 
who  lives  in  Newgate  Street, '  Whco 
the  devil  did  it  happen  ?  I  never  he&rd 
of  it.*     I  stand  forward  in  support  of 
wood  paving  as  a  great  public  princi- 
ple, because  I  believe  it  to  be  in<«t^ 
useful  and  advantageous  to  the  pabiic; 
which  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
public  at  large  are  in  favour  of  it  H 
we  had  given  notice  that  this  coort 
would  be  open  to  hear  the  opiniouiof 
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London  on  the  subject 
\g9 1  am  convinced  that 
'  petitions  in  its  favour 
leen  so  great,  that  the 
ot  have  been  sufficiently 
'eceived  them." 
3Xt  turned  his  attention 
Btical  statements  of  Sir 
better  specimen  of  ^hat 
i  language  is  called  a 
as  never  been  our  good 
»t  with: — 

been  told  by  the  worthy 
ntroduced  this  motion, 
ondon  with  wood  would 
»nr  millions  of  money. 
appens  that,  some  time 
ted  the  city  surveyor  to 
a  return  of  the  number 
.8  of  paving-stone  there 
it  all  the  streets  in  this 
that  return  in  my  hand ; 
ere  are  400,000  yards, 
een  shillings  per  yard, 
ike  the  cost  of  wood  pa- 
twenty-four  millions  of 
l^entlemen,  nor  to  four 
:o  three,  nor  even  to  one 

•  the  cost,  gentlemen, 
ti  from  Sir  Pe(er's  twen- 
nsto  £300,000— (hear, 
jhter.) 

•  Fore  Street  I  find  every 
g  the  wood  pavement. 
>rnhill  I  find  the  same — 
oat  bankers  in  Lomb.ird 

What  a  delightful  thing 
inp  is !  Sir  Peter  Lau- 
lad  to  endeavour  to  de- 
'  I  told  them  not  to  be 
;hey  might  depend  on  it 
e  of  this  court  would  not 
;  and  useful  an  improve- 
;  paving  to  retrograde  in 
lought  to  be  effected  by 
n.  I  shall  content  my- 
ring  the  previous  ques- 

PS.) 

ible  that  Mr  Jones,  in 
previous  question,  con- 
fa  mighty  deal  more  than 
*eter;  and  the  triumph 
»8  was  increased  when  Mr 
>nded  the  amendment : — 
is  any  time  of  the  year 
k1  pavement  is  moredan- 
another,  probably  the 
las  is  when  the  weather 
p,  muggy,  and  foggy  cha- 
has  been  prevailing ; 
I  pavements  are  rcmark- 
.     The  worthy   knight 


has  shown  great  tact  in  oboosing  his 
time  for  bringing  this  matter  before 
the  public.  We  have  had  three  or 
four  weeks  weather  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary description  lever  remember ; 
not  frosty  nor  wety  but  damp  and  slip- 
pery; so  that  the  granite  has  been 
found  so  inconvenient  to  horses,  that 
they  have  not  been  driven  at  the  com- 
mon and  usual  pace.  And  I  ara  free 
to  confess  that,  under  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  the  wood  pavement  is 
more  affected  than  the  granite  pave- 
ment. But  in  ordinary  weather  there 
IS  very  little  difference.  I  am  satisfied 
that,  if  the  danger  and  inconvenience 
were  as  great  as  the  worthy  knight 
has  represented,  we  should  have  had 
applications  against  the  pavement; 
but  all  the  applications  we  have  had 
on  the  subject  have  been  in  favour  of 
the  extension  of  wood  pavement.*' 

The  speaker  then    takes  np    the 
ground,  that  as  wood,  as  a  material  for 
paving,  is  only  recently  introduced,  it 
is  natural  that  vested  interests  sbonld 
be  alarmed,  and  that  great  misappre- 
hension should  exist  as  to  its  nature 
and  merits.     On  this  subject  he  intro- 
duces an  admirable  illustration: — «In 
the  early  part  of  my  life  I  remember 
attending  a  lecture'— when  gas  was 
first  introduced— by  Mr  Winson.  The 
lecture  was  delivered  in  Pail-Mall,  and 
the  lecturer  proposed  to  demonstrate 
that  the  introduction  of  gas  would  be 
destructive  of  life  and  property.     I 
attended  that  lecture,  and   I  never 
came  away  from  a  public  lecture  more 
fully  convinced  of  any  thing  than  1  did 
that  he  had  proved  his  position.     He 
produced  a  quantity  of  gas,  and  placed 
a  receiver  on  the  table.     He  had  with 
him  some  live  birds,  as  well  as  some 
live  mice  and  rabbits ;  and,  introducing 
some  gas  into  the  receiver,  he  put  one 
of  the  animals  in  it.     In  a  few  minutes 
life  was  extinct,  and  in  this  way  he 
deprived  about  half  a  dozen  of  these 
animals  of  their  life.     '  Now,  gentle- 
men,'  said    the    lecturer,    '  I    have 
proved  to  you  that  gas  is  destructive 
to  life  ;  I  will  now  show  you  that  it  is 
destructive  to  property.'     He  bad  a 
little  pasteboard  house,  and  said,  *1  will 
suppose  that  it  is  lighted  up  with  gas^ 
and  from  the  carelessness  of  the  ser- 
vant the  stopcock  of  the  burner  has 
been  so  turned  off  as  to  allow  an  es- 
cape of  gas,  and  that  it  has  escaped 
and  filled  the  house/    Having  let  the 
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gas  into  the  card  house^  he  introduced 
a  light  and  blew  it  up.  <  Now,*  said 
he,  *  I  think  I  have  shown  yon  that 
it  is  not  only  destructive  to  life  and 
property  ;  but  that,  if  it  is  introduced 
into  the  metropolis,  it  will  be  blown  up 
by  it/  " 

We  have  now  given  a  short  ana- 
lysis of  the  speeches  of  the  proposers 
and  seconders  on  each  side  in  this 
great  debate ;  and  after  hearing  Mr 
Frodsham  on  the  opposition,  and  the 
Common  Sergeant — whose  objection, 
however,to  wood  was  confined  to  its  un- 
suitableness  at  some  seasons  for  horse^ 
manship — granting  that  a  strong  feel- 
ing in  its  favour  existed  among  the 
owners  and  inhabitants  of  bouses 
where  it  has  been  laid  down ;  and  on 
the  other  side.  Sir  Chapman  Marshall 
—  a  strenuous  woodite — who  chal- 
lenged Sir  Peter  Laurie  to  find  fault 
with  the  pavement  at  WhitehalU 
"  which  he  had  no  hesitation  iu  say- 
ing was  the  finest  piece  of  paving  of 
any  description  in  London;"  Mr 
King,  who  gave  a  home  thrust  to  Sir 
Peter,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
parry — *'  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  humanity  and  post-boys ;  does 
the  worthy  gentleman  know,  that  the 
Postmaster  has  only  within  the  last 
few  weeks  sent  a  petition  here,  beg- 
ging that  you  would,  with  all  possi- 
ble speed,  put  wood  paving  round  the 
Post-office  ?  "  and  various  other  gen- 
tlemen pro  and  con — a  division  was 
taken,  when  Sir  Peter  was  beaten  by 
an  immense  majority. 

Another  meeting,  of  which  no  pub- 
lic notice  was  given,  was  held  shortly 
after  to  further  Sir  Peter's  object,  by 
sundry  stable-keepers  and  jobmasters, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  same  Mr 
Gray,  whoso  horse  had  acquired  the 
malicious  habit  of  breaking  its  knees 
on  the  Poultry.  As  there  was  no  op- 
position, there  was  no  debate ;  and  as 
no  names  of  the  parties  attending  were 
published,  it  fell  dead-born,  although 
advertised  two  or  three  times  in  the 
newspapers. 

On  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  April,  Sir 
Peter  buckled  on  his  armour  once 
tnore,  and  led  the  embattled  cherubim 
to  war,  on  the  modified  question,  "That 
wood-paving  operations  be  suspended 
in  the  city  for  a  year ;"  but  after  a 
repetition  of  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  he  was  again  defeated  by  the 
same  OTerwhelming  majority  as  be- 
fore. 


Such  is  the  state  of  wood  paving  ai 
a  party  question  among  the  city  au- 
thorities at  the  present  date.  The 
squabbles  and  struggles  among  tbe 
various  projectors  would  form  an 
amusing  chapter  in  the  hbtory  of 
street  rows — for  it  is  seen  that  it  is  a 
noble  prize  to  strive  for.  If  the  ex- 
periment succeeds,  all  London  will  be 
paved  with  wood,  and  fortunes  will  be 
secured  by  the  successful  candidates 
for  employment.  Every  day  some 
fresh  claimant  starts  up  and  profesies 
to  have  remedied  every  defect  hither- 
to discovered  in  the  systems  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Still  confidence  seems  on- 
shaken  in  the  system  which  has  hither- 
to shown  the  best  results;  and  since 
the  introduction  of  the  very  ingenious 
invention  of  Mr  Whitworth  of  Man- 
chester, of  a  cart,  which  by  an  adap- 
tation of  wheels  and  pullies,  and  brooms 
and  buckets,  performs  the  work  of 
thirty-six  street-sweepers,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  work  in  Regent  Street  has 
been  seen  to  such  advantage,  and  the 
objections  of  slipperiness  so  clearly 
proved  to  arise,  not  from  the  nature 
of  wood,  but  from  the  want  of  clean- 
sing, that  even  the  most  timid  are  be- 
ginning to  believe  that  the  opposition 
to  the  further  introduction  of  it  is  in- 
judicious. Among  these  even  Sir 
Peter  promises  to  enrol  himself,  if  the 
public  favour  continues  as  strong  to- 
wards it  for  another  year  as  he  per- 
ceives it  to  be  at  the  present  time. 

And  now,  dismissing  these  efforts  at 
resisting  a  change  which  we  may  safe- 
ly take  to  be  at  some  period  or  other 
inevitable,  let  us  casta  cursory  glance 
at  some  of  the  results  of  the  general 
introduction  of  wood  pavement. 

In  the  first  place,  the  facility  of 
cleansing  will  be  greatly  increased.  A 
smooth  surface,  between  which  and  the 
subsoil  is  interposed  a  thick  concrete 
—which  grows  as  hard  and  imperme- 
able as  iron — will  not  generate  mnd 
and  filth  to  one-fiftieth  of  the  extent 
of  either  granite  roads  or  Macadam. 
It  is  probable  that  if  there  were  no 
importations  of  dirt  from  the  wheels 
of  carriages    coming    off  the  stone 
streets,  little  scavengering  would  be 
needed.     Certainly    not    more   than 
could  be  supplied  by   one  of  Whit- 
worth's  machines.     And  it  is  equally 
evident  that  if  wood  were  kept  unpol- 
luted by  the  liquid  mud — into  whidi 
the  surface  of  the  other  caosewayi  is 
converted  in  the  driest  WMther  by 
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water  carts— >the  slipperiness  would  be 
effBctnaUj  cured. 

In  the  second  place*  the  saying  of 
expense  in  cleansiog  and  repairing 
would  be  prodigious.  Let  us  tako  as 
our  text  a  document  submitted  to  the 
Marylebone  Vestry  in  1840,  and  acted 
on  bj  them  in  the  case  of  Oxford 
Street ;  and  remember  that  the  expen- 
ses of  cleansing  were  calculated  at  the 
cost  of  the  manual  labour — a  cost,  we 
believcy  reduced  two  thirds  by  the  in- 
Tention  of  Mr  Whitworth.  The  Re- 
port is  dated  1897: — 

^  The  cost  of  the  last  five 

years  haying  been,  jf  16,881 
The  present  expense  for 

1837,  about        .          .  2,000 

The  required  outlay           .  4,000 

And  the  cleansmg  for  1837  900 


Giyes  a  total  for  six  years  of    ^23,781 

"  Or  an  annual  expenditiure  ayeraging 
£20^ ;  so  that  the  future  expenses  of 
Oxford  Street,  maintained  as  a  Mac- 
adamiied  carriage-way,  would  be  about 
£4000,  or  2s.  4d.  per  yard  per  annum. 
''  In  contrast  with  this  extract  from 
the  parochial  documents,  the  results  of 
which  most  haye  been  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  three  years,  the  Metro- 
politan Wood- Paying   Company,  who 
IttTe  already  laid  down  above  4000  yards 
in  Oxford  Street,  between  Wells  Street 
>sd  Charles  Street,  are  understood  to 
be  willing  to  complete  the  entire  street 


in  the  best  manner  for  12s.  per  square 
yard,  or  about  £14,000— -for  which  they 
propose  to  take  bonds  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  four-and-a-half  per  cent 
per  annum,  whereby  the  parish  will  obtain 
ample  time  for  ultimate  payment ;  and 
further,  to  keep  the  whole  in  repair,  in- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  cleansing  and 
watering,  for  one  year  gratuitously,  and 
for  twelve  years  following  at  ^1900  per 
annum,  being  less  than  one-half  the  pre- 
sent outlay  for  these  purposes." 

Whether  these  were  the  terms  fin- 
ally agreed  on  we  do  not  know ;  but 
we  perceive  by  public  tenders  that  the 
streets  can  be  paved  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  for  13s.  or  128.  6d.  a- 
yard ;  and  kept  in  repair  for  6d.  a- 
yard  additional.  This  is  certainly 
much  cheaper  than  Macadam,  and  we 
should  think  more  economical  than 
causeways.  And,  besides,  it  has  the 
advantage — which  one  of  the  speakers 
suggested  to  Sir  Peter  Laurie — **  that 
in  case  of  an  upset,  it  is  far  more  sa- 
tisfactory to  contest  the  relative  hard- 
ness of  heads  with  a  block  of  wood 
than  a  mass  of  granite." 

We  can  only  add  in  conclusion^ 
that  advertisements  are  published  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  con- 
tracts to  pave  with  wood  Cheapside, 
and  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  White- 
chapel  .  Oh,  Sir  Peter !— how  are  the 
mighty  fallen ! 
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FlEST  PXUOD  COVTIVUSD. 
A  FCMBRAL  FaNTASIB. 
1. 

Pale>  at  its  ghastly  noon. 
Pauses  above  the  death-still  wood — the  moon  ; 
The  night-sprite,  sighing,  through  the  dim  air  stirs ; 

The  clouds  descend  in  rain  ; 

Mourning,  the  wan  stars  wane. 
Flickering  like  dying  lamps  in  sepulchres ! 
Haggard  as  spectres — vision -like  and  dumb. 

Dark  with  tbe  pomp  of  Death,  and  moving  slow. 
Towards  that  sad  lair  the  pale  Procession  come 

Where  the  Grave  closes  on  the  Night  below. 

2. 

With  dim,  deep-sunken  eye, 
Crutch'd  on  his  staff,  who  trembles  tottering  by  ? 
As  wrung  from  out  the  shatter*d  heart,  ono  groan 

Breaks  the  deep  hush  alone ! 
Crush*d  by  the  iron  Fate,  he  seems  to  gather 

All  life's  last  strength  to  stagger  to  the  bier. 
And  hearken Do  those  cold  lips  murmur  ''  Father?** 

The  sharp  rain,  drizzling  through  that  place  of  fear. 
Pierces  the  bones  gnaw'd  fieshless  by  despair. 
And  the  hearts  horror  stirs  the  silver  hair. 

3. 
Fresh  bleed  the  fiery  wounds 

Through  all  that  agonizing  heart  undone- 
Still  on  the  voiceless  lips  '*  my  Father"  sounds. 

And  still  the  childless  Father  murmurs  **  Son !" 
Ice-cold — ice-cold,  in  that  white  shroud  he  lies — 

Thy  sweet  and  golden  dreams  all  vanisird  there— 
The  sweet  and  golden  name  of  **  Father"  dies 

Into  thy  curse, — ice-cold — ice-cold — he  lies 
Dead,  what  thy  life's  delight  and  Eden  were ! 

4. 

Mild,  as  when,  fresh  from  the  arms  of  Aurora, 

When  the  air  like  Elysium  is  smiling  above. 
Steeped  in  rose-breathing  odours,  the  darling  of  Flora 

Wantons  over  the  blooms  on  his  winglets  of  love.— > 
So  gay,  o*er  the  meads,  went  his  footsteps  in  bliss. 

The  silver  wave  mirror'd  the  smile  of  his  face ; 
Delight,  like  a  flame,  kindled  up  at  his  kiss. 

And  the  heart  of  ^e  maid  was  the  prey  of  his  chase. 

5. 
Boldly  he  sprang  to  the  strife  of  the  world. 

As  a  deer  to  the  mountain-top  carelessly  springs  ; 
As  an  eagle  whose  plumes  to  the  sun  are  unfurl'd. 

Swept  his  Hope  round  the  Heaven  on  its  limitless  wings. 
Proud  as  a  war-horse  that  chafes  at  the  rein. 

That  kingly  exults  in  the  storm  of  the  brave  ; 
That  throws  to  the  wind  the  wild  stream  of  its  mane^ 

Strode  he  forth  by  tbe  prince  and  the  slave  I 
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6. 
Life,  like  a  spriog'-dayf  serene  and  divine. 

In  the  star  of  the  aaorning  went  bj  as  a  trance ; 
His  murmurs  he  drown*d  in  the  gold  of  the  wine. 

And  his  sorrows  were  borne  on  the  wave  of  the  dance. 
Worlds  lay  conceal'd  in  the  hopes  of  his  youth» 

When  once  he  shall  ripen  to  manhood  and  fame ! 
Fond  Father  ezult ! — In  the  gernu  of  his  youth 

What  harvests  are  destined  for  Manhood  and  Fame ! 

7. 
Not  to  be  was  that  Manhood ! — The  death-bell  is  knelling. 

The  hinge  of  the  death- vault  creaks  harsh  on  the  ears—* 
How  dismal,  O  Death,  is  the  place  of  thy  dwelling! 

Not  to  be  was  that  Manhood ! — Flow  on  bitter  tears ! 
Go»  beloved,  thy  path  to  the  sun^ 

Rise,  world  upon  world,  with  the  perfect  to  rest ; 
Go — quaff  the  delight  which  thy  spirit  has  won. 

And  escape  from  our  griof  in  the  halls  of  the  blest. 

8. 
Again  (in  that  thought  what  a  healing  is  found !) 

To  meet  in  the  Eden  to  which  thou  art  fled ! — 
Hark,  the  coffin  sinks  down  with  a  dull,  sullen  sound. 

And  the  ropes  rattle  over  the  sleep  of  the  dead. 
And  we  cling  to  each  other! — O  Graved  he  is  thipel 

The  eye  tells  the  woe  that  is  mute  to  the  ears— 
And  we  dare  to  resent  what  we  grudge  to  resign. 

Till  the  heart's  sinful  murmur  ii  choked  in  its  tears. 

Pale  at  its  ghastly  noon. 
Pauses  above  the  deatb-stiil  wood— the  moon ! 
The  night-sprite,  sighing,  through  the  dim  air  stirs; 

The  clouds  descend  in  rain ; 

Mourning,  the  wan  stars  wane. 
Flickering  like  dying  lamps  in  sepulchres. 
The  dull  clods  swell  into  the  sullen  mound ; 

Earth,  one  look  yet  upon  the  prey  we  gave ! 
The  Grave  locks  up  the  treasure  it  has  found  ; 
Higher  and  higher  swells  the  sullen  mound — 
Never  gives  back  the  Gravel 


A  Group  in  TAETAaus. 

Hark,  as  hoarse  murmurs  of  a  gathering  sea— 

As  brooks  that  howling  through  black  gorges  gO| 
Groans  sullen,  hollow,  and  eternally. 

One  wuling  Woe! 
Sharp  Anguish  shrinks  the  shadows  there ; 
And  blasphemous  Despair 
Yells  its  wild  curse  from  jaws  that  never  close ; 

And  ghastly  eyes  for  ever 

Stare  on  the  bridge  of  the  relentless  River, 
Or  watch  the  mournful  wave  as  year  on  year  it  flows. 

And  ask  each  other,  with  parch*d  lips  that  writhe 
Into  a  whisper,  **  When  the  end  shall  be!" 

The  fluff -^Lo,  broken  in  Time's  hand  the  scythe^ 
And  round  and  round  revolves  Eternity  | 
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Eltsium. 

Past  the  despairing  wail— * 

And  the  bright  banquets  of  the  Elysian  Vale 

Melt  every  care  away ! 
Delight,  that  breathes  and  moTes  for  OTer^ 
Glides  through  sweet  fields  like  some  sweet  river ! 

Elysian  life  survey ! 
There>  fresh  with  youth,  o*er  jocund  meads. 
His  youngest  west-winds  blithely  leads 

The  ever-blooming  May. 
Thorough  gold- woven  dreams  goes  the  dance  of  the  Hoars, 
In  space  without  bounds  swell  the  soul  and  its  powers. 

And  Truth,  with  no  veil,  gives  her  face  to  the  day. 
And  joy  to-day  and  joy  to-morrow. 

But  wafts  the  airy  soul  aloft ; 
The  very  name  is  lost  to  Sorrow, 

And  Pain  is  Rapture  tuned  more  exquisitely  soft. 
Here  the  Pilgrim  reposes  the  world-weary  limb. 
And  forgets  in  the  shadow,  cool- breathing  and  dim. 

The  load  he  shall  bear  never  more ; 
Here  the  Mower,  his  sickle  at  rest,  by  the  streams, 
LuU'd  with  harp- strings,  reviews,  in  the  calm  of  his  dreams, 

The  fields,  when  the  harvest  is  o*er. 
Here,  He,  whose  ears  drank  in  the  battle-roar. 
Whose  banners  stream*d  upon  the  startled  wind 

A  thunder-storm, — before  whose  thunder- tread 
The  mountains  trembled, — ^in  soft  sleep  reclined. 

By  tbe  sweet  brook  that  o*er  its  pebbly  bed 
In  silver  plays,  and  murmurs  to  the  shore. 
Hears  the  stern  clangour  of  wild  spears  no  more ! 
Here  the  true  Spouse  the  lost-beloved  regains. 
And  on  the  en ameird  couch  of  summer-plains 

Mingles  sweet  kisses  with  the  west-wind's  breath. 
Here,  crown'd  at  last — Love  never  knows  decay. 
Living  through  ages  its  one  Bridal  Day, 

Safe  from  the  stroke  of  Death  1 


Count  Eberhard,  the  Gruhbler,  of  Wurtemberg. 

Ha,  ha  I  take  heed— ha>  ha  I  take  heed,  * 

Ye  knaves  both  South  and  North  ! 
For  many  a  man  both  bold  in  deed 
And  wise  in  peace,  the  land  to  lead. 

Old  Swabia  has  brought  forth. 


*  Of  the  two  opening  lines  we  subjoin  the  original— to  the  vivmdty  and  ipint  o' 
which  it  is,  perhaps,  imposkible  to  do  justice  in  translation : — 

**  Ihr — Ihr  dort  aussen  in  der  Welt, 
Die  Nasen  eiDgespanntl** 

Eberhard,  Count  of  Wurtemberg,  reigned  from  1344  to  1392.  Schiller  wii  » 
Swabian,  and  this  poem  seems  a  patriotic  effusion  to  exalt  one  of  the  heroes  of  w 
country,  of  whose  fame  ( to  judge  by  the  lines  we  have  just  quoted)  tbe  rest  of  tbt 
Germaas  might  be  less  reverentially  aware. 
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Proud  boasts  your  Edward  and  your  Charles^ 

Your  Ludwig,  Frederick — are  I 
Yet  Eberbard*s  worth,  ye  bragging  carles  I 
Your  Ludwig,  Frederick,  Edward,  Charles— 

A  thunder-storm  in  war. 

And  Ulrick,  too,  his  noble  son. 

Ha,  ha  I  his  might  ye  know  ; 
Old  Eberhard's  boast,  his  noble  son, 
Not  he  the  boy,  ye  rogues,  to  ran. 

How  stout  soe*er  the  foe  I 

The  Reutliug  lads  with  envy  saw 

Our  glories,  day  by  day  ; 
The  Reutling  lads  shall  give  the  law— 
The  Reutling  lads  the  sword  shall  draw — 

O  Lord— how  hot  were  they  I 

Out  Ulrick  went  and  beat  them  not— 
To  Eberhard  back  he  came — 

A  lowering  look  young  Ulrick  got— 

Poor  lad,  his  eyes  with  tears  were  hot- 
He  hung  his  head  for  shame. 


*'  Ho — ho"— thought  he^**  ye  rogues  beware. 

Nor  you  nor  1  forget— 
For  by  my  father*s  beard  I  swear 
Your  blood  shall  wash  the  blot  I  bear. 

And  Ulrick  pay  you  yet ! " 

Soon  came  the  hour  I  with  steeds  and  men 

The  battle-field  was  gay  ; 
Steel  closed  in  steel  at  Doffiugen — 
And  joyous  was  our  stripling  then. 

And  joyous  the  hurra! 

"  The  battle  lost"  our  battle-cry; 

The  foe  once  more  ad?ances : 
As  some  fierce  whirlwind  cleaves  the  sky» 
We  skirr,  through  blood  and  slaughter,  by. 

Amidst  a  night  of  lances ! 

On,  lion* like,  grim  Ulrick  sweeps- 
Bright  shines  bis  hero-glaive-* 
Her  chase  before  him  Fury  keeps. 
Far- heard  behind  him.  Anguish  weeps. 
And  round  him — is  the  Grave  I 

Woe^woel  it  gleams — the  sabre-blow— 

Swift- sheering  down  it  sped —    • 
Around,  brave  hearts  the  buckler  throw- 
Alas  !  our  boast  in  dust  is  low ! 
Count  Eberhard*8  boy  is  dead  I 

G  rief  checks  the  rushing  Victor- van- 
Fierce  eyes  strange  muii^ture  know — 

On  rides  old  Eberhard,  stem  and  wan, 

''My  son.b  like  another  man- 
March,  children,  on  Uie  Foel** 
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And  fiery  lances  whirr*d  aroQDd^ 

Revenge,  at  least,  undying^— 
Above  the  blood- red  clay  we  bound- 
Hurrah  I  the  burghers  break  their  groand. 
Through  vale  and  woodland  flying ! 

Back  to  tlie'camp,  behold  us  throng. 

Flags  stream,  and  bugles  play- 
Woman  and  child  with  choral  song. 
And  men,  with  dance  and  wine,  prolong 

The  warrior*8  holyday. 

And  our  old  Count — and  what  doth  he  ? 

Before  him  lies  his  son. 
Within  his  lone  tent,  lonelily. 
The  old  man  sits  with  eyes  that  see 

Through  one  dim  tear — his  son  I 

So  heart  and  soul,  a  loyal  band. 

Count  Eberhard*s  band,  we  are! 
His  front  the  tower  that  guards  the  land» 
A  thunderbolt  his  red  right  hand — 

His  eye  a  guiding  star ! 

Then  take  ye  heed — Aha !  take  heed. 

Ye  knaves  both  South  and  North ! 
For  many  a  man,  both  bold  in  deed 
And  wise  in  peace,  the  land  to  lead. 

Old  Swabia  has  brought  forth ! 


To  A  Moralist. 

Are  the  sports  of  our  youth  so  displeasing  ? 

Is  love  but  the  folly  you  say  ^ 
Benumb*d  with  the  Winter,  and  freezing. 

You  scold  at  the  revels  of  May. 

For  you  once  a  nympb  had  her  charms. 

And  oh !  when  the  waltz  you  were  wreathing. 

All  Olympus  embraced  in  your  arms — 
All  its  nectar  in  Julia*s  breathing. 

If  Jove  at  that  moment  bad  hurl'd 

The  earth  in  some  other  rotation. 
Along  with  your  Julia  whirled, 

You  had  felt  not  the  shock  of  creation. 

Learn  this^that  Philosophy  beats 
Sure  time  i^ith  the  pulse — quick  or  slow 

As  the  blood  from  the  heyday  retreats,— 
But  it  cannot  make  gods  of  us — No  I 

It  IS  well,  icy  Reason  should  thaw 

In  the  warm  blood  of  Mirth  now  and  tben^ 

The  Gods  for  themselves  have  a  law 
Which  they  never  intended  for  men. 
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The  spirit  is  bound  by  the  ties 

Of  its  jailer,  the  Flesh — if  I  can 
Not  reach,  as  an  angel>  the  skies. 

Let  me  feel>  on  the  earth,  as  a  Aian. 


KoUSSBAU.* 

Oh,  MoonneDt  of  Shame  to  this  onr  time, 
Dislionouring^  record  to  thy  Mother  Clime ! 
Hail,  Grave  of  Rousseau!     Here  thy  sorrows  cease. 
Freedom  and  Peace  from  earth  and  earthly  strife  I 
Vainly,  sad  seeker,  didst  thou  search  through  life 
To  find — (found  now)— the  Freedom  and  the  Peace. 
When  will  the  old  wounds  scar  ?     In  the  dark  age 
Perish'd  the  wise.     Light  came ;  how  fares  the  sage  ? 
There's  no  abatement  of  the  bigot's  rage. 
Still  as  the  wise  man  bled,  he  bleeds  again. 
Sophists  prepared  for  Socrates  the  bowl — 
And  Christians  drove  the  steel  through  Ron8seau*s  soul* 
Rousseau  who  strove  to  render  Christians — men. 


Fortune  and  Wisdom. 

In  a  quarrel  with  her  lover 

To  Wisdom  Fortune  flew; 
'<  ril  all  my  hoards  discover— 

Be  but  my  friend — to  you. 
Like  a  mother  I  presented 

To  one  each  fairest  gift* 
Who  still  is  discontented. 

And  murmurs  at  my  thrift. 
Come,  let's  be  friends.     What  say  yon? 

Give  up  that  weary  plough. 
My  treasures  shall  repay  you. 

For  both  I  have  enow  I " 

Nay,  see  thy  Friend  betake  him 

To  death  from  grief  for  thee — 
He  dies  if  thou  forsake  him— 

Thy  gifts  are  nought  to  me/" 


(« 


Thb  Infanticidb. 

1. 

flark  whore  the  bells  toll,  chiming,  dull  and  steady^ 
The  clock's  slow  hand  hath  reach*d  the  appointed  time* 

IVell,  be  it  so — prepare !  my  soul  is  ready. 
Companions  of  the  grave— the  rest  for  crime  1 


Her  lived  to  reverse,  in  the  third  period  of  bis  intellectml  career,  mtny  of  the 
eipretied  in  the  firsL  The  sentiment  conveyed  in  tbete  lines  on  Routieaa  Is 
Boogh  to  the  anthor  of  "  The  Robbers,"  hot  certainly  not  to  the  poet  of  **  Wallen- 
id  the  *'  Lay  of  the  Bell."  We  c^mfess  we  doubt  the  matnrity  of  any  mind  that 
either  a  saint  or  a  martyr  in  Jean  Jacques. 

uu.  NO.  cccxxxi.  St 
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Now  take^  O  world !  my  last  farewell — receiTing 
My  parting^  kisses — in  these  tears  they  dwell  I 

Sweet  are  thy  poisons  while  we  taste  believiDg, 
Now  we  are  qaits— htart-poiioiier^  Ikre-thes-well  I 


8. 

FareweU,  ye  suns  that  once  to  joy  inTited, 

Chang^ed  for  the  mould  heneath  the  laneral  shade 
Farewell,  farewell,  thou  rosy  Time  delighted. 

Luring  to  soft  desire  the  careless  maid. 
Pale  gossamers  of  gold»  farewell,  sweet-dreaming 

Fancies — ^the  <Shildren  that  an  Eden  hore  I 
Blossoms  that  died  while  dawn  itself  was  gleaming. 

Opening  in  happy  sunlight  never  more. 

8. 

Swanlike  the  robe  which  Innocence  bestowing, 

Deck'd  with  the  tirgin  favours,  rosy  fair. 
In  the  gay  time  when  many  a  young  rose  glowinff, 

Blush*d  through  the  loose  train  of  the  amber  hidr. 
Woe,  woe  I  as  white  the  robe  that  decks  me  now— 

The  shroud-like  robe  Hell's  destined  victim  wears ; 
Still  shall  the  fillet  bind  this  burning  brow— 

That  sable  braid  the  Doomsman*s  hand  prepares  1 

4. 

Weep,  ye  who  never  ftil — for  whom,  unerring. 
The  souFs  white  lilies  keep  their  virgin  hue, 

Te  who  when  thoughts  so  danger-sweet  are  stirring, 
Take  the  stem  strength  that  Nature  gives  the  few 

Woe,  for  too  human  was  this  fond  heart's  feeling- 
Feeling! — my  8iu*8  avenger*  doum*d  to  be  ; 

Woe — for  the  faUn  roan's  arm  around  me  stealing. 
Stole  the  luU'd  Virtue,  charm*d  to  sleep,  from  me. 

5 
Ah,  he  perhaps  shall,  round  another  sighing, 

(Forgot  the  serpents  stinfrine  at  my  breast,} 
Gaily,  when  1  in  the  dumb  grave  am  lying, 

Ptiur  the  warm  wibh,  or  speed  the  wauton  jest, 
Or  play,  perchance,  with  bis  new  maiden's  trehses. 

Answer  the  ki^s  her  lip  enamour'd  brings, 
Wuen  the  dread  block  the  head  he  cradled  presses. 

And  high  the  blood  his  kiss  once  fever'd  springs. 

6. 
Thee,  Francis,  Francisf  league  on  league,  shall  follow 

The  death* dirge  of  the  Lucy  once  so  dear; 
From  yonder  steeple,  dismal,  dull,  and  hollow. 

Shall  knell  the  warnintr  horror  on  thy  ear. 
On  thy  fresh  leman's  lips  when  Love  i8  dawning. 

And  the  lisp'd  music  glides  from  that  sweet  well— 
Lo,  in  that  breast  a  red  wound  shall  be  yawning. 

And,  in  the  midst  of  rapture,  warn  of  hell  1 

7. 
Betrayer,  what  I  thy  soul  relentless  closing 
To  grief — the  woman- shame  no  art  can  heal— > 


*  *'  Uod  EmpfiBdnng'soll  mein  Richtschwert  sejD." 
.     A  Use  of  great  vigour  in  the  original,  but  which,  if  Uterally  translated,  widN 
•atraYagaDt  in  English. 
t  Jottph^ln  the  ociginaL 
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•     To  that  small  life  beneath  my  heart  reposing  \ 

Man,  nfaiif  the  wild  beast  for  its  young  can  fi»el  \ 
Proud  flew  the  sails — receding  from  the  land, 

I  watch*d  them  waning  from  the  wistful  eye. 
Round  the  gay  maids  on  Seine's  Toluptnons  strand. 
Breathes  the  false  incense  of  his  fatal  sigh. 

« 

8. 
And  there  the  Babe !  there,  on  the  mother's  bosom, 

Luird  in  its  sweet  and  golden  rest  it  lay, 
Fresh  in  life's  morning  as  a  rosy  blossom. 

It  smiled,  poor  harmless  one,  my  tears  away. 
Deathlilie  yet  lovely,  every  feature  speaking 

In  such  dear  calm  and  beauty  to  my  sadness, 
And  cradled  still  the  mother's  heart,  in  breaking. 

The  soft'ning  love  and  the  despairing  madness. 

9. 
«  Woman,  where  is  my  father  ?" — ^freezing  through  me, 

Lisp'd  the  mute  Innocence  with  thunder- sound; 
'*  Woman,  where  is  thy  husband  ?"— call'd  unto  me, 

In  every  look,  word,  whisper,  busying  round! 
For  thee,  poor  child,  there  is  no  father's  kiss. 

He  fondleth  other  children  on  his  knee. 
How  thou  wilt  curse  our  momentary  bliss. 

When  Bastard  on  thy  name  shall  branded  be ! 

10. 
Thy  mother— -oh,  a  hell  her  heart  concealeth, 

Lone-sittingt  lone  in  social  Nature's  All! 
Thirsting  for  that  glad  fount  thy  love  revealeth. 

While  still  thy  look  the  glad  fount  turns  to  giH. 
In  everv  infant  cry  mv  soul  is  heark*ning. 

The  haunting  happiness  for  ever  o'er. 
And  all  the  bitterness  of  death  is  dark*nittg 

The  heavenly  looks  that  smiled  mine  eyes  before. 

11. 
Hell,  if  my  sight  those  looks  a  moment  misses^- 
Hell,  when  my  sight  upon  those  looks  is  tum'i 
The  avenging  furies  madden  in  ihy  kisses. 

That  slept  in  hit  what  time  my  lips  they  buni*d. 
Out  from  their  graves  his  oaths  spoke  back  in  thunder ! 

The  perjury  stalk'd  like  murder  in  the  sun — 
For  ever — God! — sense,  reason, soul,  sunk  under— 
The  deed  was  done  I 

12. 
Francis,  O  Francis!  league  on  league,  shall  chase  thee 

The  shadows  hurrying  grimly  on  thy  flight- 
Still  with  their  icy  arms  they  shall  embrace  thee. 

And  mutter  thunder  in  thy  dreani's  delight  I 
Down  from  the  soft  stars,  in  their  tranquil  ^ory. 

Shall  look  thy  dead  child  with  a  ghastly  stare ; 
That  shape  shall  haunt  thee  in  its  cerements  gory. 

And  scourge  thee  back  from  heaven — ^its  home  it  there ! 

13 
»         Lifeless — how  lifeless  I— see,  oh  see,  before  me 

It  Uet  eold— vtiff!— O  God  1— and  with  that  blood 
I  fSeei*  a*  swoops  the  dizzy  darkness  o*er  me, 
Mine  own  life  mhiglea--ebbing  in  the  flood— 
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Harky  at  the  door  thej  knock;— more  loud  within  me-^ 
More  awful  BtiU — its  soand  the  dread  heart  gaye ! 

Gladly  I  welcome  the  cold  arms  that  win  me — 
Fire,  quench  thy  tortures  in  the  icy  grave ! 

14. 

Francis — a  God  that  pardons  dwells  in  heaTen— ^ 
Francis,  the  sinner — yes — she  pardons  thee— 

So  let  my  wrongs  unto  the  earth  be  given : 

Flame  seize  the  wood! — it  bams — it  kindles — see! 

There — there  his  letters  cast — behold  are  ashes — 
His  vows — the  conquering  fire  consumes  them  here : 

His  kisses — see — see  all— all  are  only  ashes- 
All,  all — the  all  that  once  on  earth  were  dear  I 

15 

Trust  not  the  roses  which  yonr  youth  enjoyeth* 

Sisters,  to  man*s  faith,  changeful  as  the  moon  I 
Beauty  to  me  brought  guilt — its  bloom  destroyeth : 

Lo,  in  the  judgment  court  I  curse  the  boon : 
Tears  in  the  headsman's  gaze — what  tears  ? — tia  spoken  I 

Quick,  bind  mine  eyes---all  soon  shall  be  forgot— 
Doomsman — ^the  lily  bast  thou  never  broken  ? 

Pale  doomsman— tremble  not ! 

[The  poem  we  have  just  concluded  was  greatly  admired  at  the  time  of  its 
first  publication,  and  it  so  far  excels  in  art  most  of  the  earlier  efforts  bj  the 
author,  that  it  attains  one  of  the  highest  secrets  in  true  pathos.  ^  It  prodoces 
interest  for  the  criminal  while  creating  terror  for  the  crime.  This,  indeed,  m 
a  triumph  in  art  never  achieved  but  by  the  highest  genius.  The  iDferior 
writer,  when  venturing  upon  the  grandest  stage  of  passion,  (which  uoqaes- 
tionably  exists  in  the  delineation  of  great  guilt  as  of  heroic  virtue,)  falls  into 
the  error  either  of  gilding  the  crime  in  order  to  produce  sympathy  for  tbe 
criminal,  or,  in  the  spirit  of  a  spurious  morality,  of  involving  both  crime  and 
criminal  in  a  common  odium.  It  is  to  discrimination  between  the  doer  and 
the  deed,  that  we  owe  the  sublimest  revelations  of  the  human  heart:  in  this 
discrimination  lies  the  key  to  the  emotions  produced  by  tbe  (Edipos  and 
Macbeth.  In  the  brief  poem  before  us  a  whole  drama  is  comprehended. 
Marvellous  is  the  completeness  of  the  pictures  it  presents — its  mastery  over 
emotions  the  most  opposite — its  fidelity  to  nature  in  its  exposition  of  tbe  dis- 
ordered and  despairing  mind  in  which  tenderness  becomes  cruelty,  and 
remorse  for  error  tortures  itself  into  scarce  conscious  crime. 

But  the  art  employed,  though  admirable  of  its  kind,  still  falls  short  of  tbe 
perfection  which,  in  his  later  works,  Schiller  aspired  to  achieve,  viz.  tbe  point 
at  which  Pain  ceases.  The  tears  which  Tragic  Pathos,  when  purest  and 
most  elevated,  calls  forth,  ought  not  to  be  tears  of  pain.  In  the  ideal  world, 
as  Schiller  has  inculcated,  even  sorrow  should  have  its  charm — all  that 
harrows,  all  that  revolts,  belongs  but  to  that  inferior  school  in  which  Schiller's 
fiery  youth  formed  itself  for  nobler  grades — the  school  **  of  Storm  and  Pres- 
sure"— (Sturm  und  Drang — as  the  Germans  have  expressively  described  it) 
If  the  reader  will  compare  Schiller*8  poem  of  the  *  Infanticide,*  with  tbe  pas- 
sages which  represent  a  similar  crime  in  the  Medea,  (and  the  author  of '  Wal- 
lenstein  *  deserves  comparison  even  with  Euripides,)  he  will  see  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  art  that  seeks  an  elevated  emotion,  and  the  art  which  ii 
satisfied  with  creating  an  intense  one.  In  Euripides,  the  detail — the  realitj 
— all  that  can  degrade  terror  into  pain— are  loAily  dismissed.  The  Titu 
grandeur  of  the  Sorceress  removes  us  from  too  close  an  approach  to  the 
crime  of  the  nnnatural  Mother — the  emotion  of  pity  changes  into  awe 
— just  at  the  pitch  before  the  coarse  sympathy  of  actual  pain  can  be ' 
effected.  And  it  is  the  avoidance  of  reality— it  is  the  all- purifying  Pre- 
sence of  the  Ideal,  which  make  the  vast  distinction  in  our  emotions  betweea 
following,  with  shocked  and  displeasing  pitjTf  the  crushed,  brokeo-keirted^ 
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tl  criminal  to  the  scaffold,  and  grazing — with  an  awe  which  has  pleasure 
own — upon  the  Mighty  Murderess— 'Soariog  out  of  the  reach  of  Huma- 
upon  her  Dragon  Car ! J 


Tbe  Triumph  of  Love. 
A  Hymn. 

Blessed  through  love  are  the  Gods  aboTe— . 

Through  love  like  the  Gods  maj  man  be ; 
HeaTenlier  through  love  is  tbe  heaven  above. 

Through  love  like  a  heaven  earth  can  be  I 
Once»  as  the  poet  sung. 

In  Pyrrha's  time,  *tis  known. 
From  rocks  Creation  sprung, 

And  Men  leapt  up  from  stone ; 
Rock  and  stone,  in  night 

Tbe  souls  of  men  were  seard, 
Heaven*8  diviner  light 

Not  as  yet  reveal'd ; 
As  yet  the  Loves  around  them 
Had  never  shone — nor  bound  them 

With  their  rosy  rings  ; 
As  yet  their  bosoms  knew  not 
Soft  song — and  music  grew  not 

Out  of  the  silver  strings. 
No  i^ladsome  garlands  cheerily 

Were  love-y-woven  then ; 
And  o'er  Elysium  drearily 

The  May-time  flew  for  men ;  j* 
The  morning  rose  ungreeted 

From  ocean*s  joyless  breast ; 
Unhail*d  the  evening  fleeted 

To  ocean*s  joyless  breast- 
Wild  through  the  tangled  shade, 
By  clouded  moons  they  8tray*d, 

The  iron  race  of  Men  I 
Sources  of  mystic  tears, 
Yearnings  for  starry  spheres. 

No  God  awaken'd  then ! 

Lo,  mildly  from  the  dark-blue  water. 
Comes  forth  the  Heaven's  divinest  Daughter, 

Borne  by  the  Nymphs  fair-floating  o'er 

To  the  intoxicated  shore ! 
Like  the  light-scattering  wings  of  morning 
Soars  universal  May,  adorning 
As  from  the  glory  of  that  birth 
Air  and  the  ocean,  heaven  and  eartbl 
Day's  eye  looks  laughing,  where  the  grim 
Midnight  lay  coil'd  in  forests  dim ; 
And  gay  narcissuses  are  sweet 
Wherever  glide  those  holy  feet— 


f  **  The  World  was  tad,  the  garden  was  a  wild. 

And  Mao^  the  Hermit,  sigh'd— till  Woman  tmi\AdJ* 
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Now,  Doars  the  )nrd  that  haimts  the  eve 
T6e  earliest  B<nig  of  love. 

Now  in  the  heart — their  fountuil — ^heaye 
The  waves  that  munnur  Ioto. 
O  blest  Pvgm^ipntr West  jMt  thpurr 
It  meltSy  It  glowSf  thy  marble  now  1 
O  Love,  the  God,  thy  world  is  won  1 
Embrace  thy  children^  Biighty  One. 

• 

Blessed  through  Ioto  are  the  Gods  aboTO^ 
Through  love  like  the  Gods  may  man  be ; 

HeaTenlier  through  loye  is  the  heayea  aboye^ 
Through  loye  Uke  a  heayen  earth  can  be. 

Where  the  nectar-bright  streams. 

Like  the  dawn*8  happy  dreams. 

Eternally  one  holiday. 

The  life  of  the  Gods  glides  away. 

Throned  on  his  seat  sublime. 

Looks  He  whose  years  know  not  time ; 

At  his  nod,  if  his  anger  awaken. 

At  the  waye  of  his  hair  all  Olympus  is  shaken. 

Yet  He  from  the  throne  of  his  birth» 

Bow*d  down  to  the  sons  of  the  earth. 

Through  dim  Arcadian  glades  to  wander  sighing, 

LuU'd  ioto  dreams  of  bliss — 

Lull*d  by  his  Leda's  kiss — 
Lo,  at  his  feet  the  harmless  thunders  lying ! 

The  Sun*8  msjestic  coursers  go 

Along  the  Light*s  transparent  plain, 
CurbViby  the  Day-god*s  golden  rein ; 

The  nations  perish  at  his  bended  bow ; 
Steeds  that  majestic  go. 
Death  from  the  bended  bow. 
Gladly  he  leaves  above — 
For  Melody  and  Love  1 

Low  bend  the  dwellers  of  the  sky. 

When  sweeps  the  stately  Juno  by ; 

Proud  in  her  car,  the  Uncontroird 
Curbs  the  bright  birds  that  breast  the  air. 

As  flames  the  sovereign  crown  of  gold 
Amidst  the  ambrosial  waves  of  hair — 

Ev*n  thou,  fair  Queen  of  Heaven*s  high  thron  , 

Hast  Love's  subduing  sweetness  known ; 

From  all  her  state,  the  Great  One  bends 
To  charm  the  Olympian's  bright  embraces. 

The  Heart- Enthraller  only  lends 
The  rapture'Cestus  of  the  Graces ! 

Blessed  through  love  are  the  Gods  above- 
Through  love  like  a  God  may  man  be ; 

Heavenlier  through  love  is  the  heaven  above. 
Through  love  luLe  a  heaven  earth  can  be ! 

Love  can  sun  the  Realms  of  Night— 

Orcus  owns  the  magic  might— 

Peaceful  where  She  sits  beside. 

Smiles  the  swart  King  on  his  Bride ;  , 

Hell  feels  the  smile  in  sudden  light — 

Love  can  sun  the  Realms  of  Night 

Heavenly  p'er'ihe  startled  Hell, 

Holy,  lAdre  the  Aecorsed  dwell. 
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O  Tbraeiai)>  went  lb j  silver  song  I 

Grim  MiDot,  with  aoconscious  t/d^n. 

Melts  iato  mercy  as  be  hears — 

The  serpents  in  Megara*8  hair* 

Kiss*  as  they  wreathe  enamour'd  there ; 

All  harmless  rests  the  madding  thong ; — 
From  the  torn  breast  the  Vulture  mute 
Flies,  scared  before  tbp  charmM  lute^ 
Luird  into  sighing  from  their  roar 
The  dark  waves  woo  the  listening  shoriB— 
Listening  th^  Thracian*s  silver  song  I— 
Love  was  the  Thracian*s  silver  song  1 


Blessed  through  love  are  the  Gods  abo^ 
Through  love  like  a  God  mav  man  b^  | 

Heavenlier  through  love  is  the  beavep  alcove 
Through  love  like  a  heaven  e^rth  pan  be ! 

Through  Nature  blossom*  strewing^ 
One  footstep  we  are  viewing* 

One  flash  from  golden  pinions  I — 
If  from  Heaven*s  starry  sea. 
If  from  the  moonlit  sky ; 
If  from  the  Sun*s  dominionSi 

Look'd  not  Love*8  laughing  eye ; 
Then  Sun  and  Moon  and  Stars  would  be 
Alike,  without  one  smile  for  mp ! 
But,  ohy  wherever  Nature  lives 

Below«  around,  above — 
Her  happy  eye  the  mirror  gives 
To  thy  glad  beauty.  Love  I 


Love  sighs  through  brooklets  ailTtrelMur» 

Love  bids  their  murmur  woo  the  vale ; 
Listen,  O  list !  Lovers  soul  ye  hsmr 

In  his  own  earnest  nightingale. 
No  sound  from  Nature  ever  stirs* 
But  Love*s  sweet  voice  is  heard  with  hen  I 
Bold  Wisdom*  with  her  sunlit  eye* 
Retreats  when  Love  comes  whispering  by-— 

For  Wisdom*s  weak  to  love  I 
To  victor  stem  or  monarch  proud. 
Imperial  Wisdom  never  bow'd 

The  knee  she  bows  to  Love ! 
Who  through  the  steep  and  stany  sky. 
Goes  onward  to  the  gods  on  high. 

Before  thee,  hero-brave  ? 
Who  halves  for  thee  the  Und  of  Heaven ; 
Who  shows  thy  heart,  Elyilun,  given 

Throuffh  the  flame-rended  Grave? 
Below,  if  we  were  blind  to  Lova, 
Say,  should  we  soar  o*er  Death,  above? 
Woold  the  weak  sod*  did  Love  ibrsake  her* 
E*er  gain  the  wing  to  seek  the  Maker  ? 
Love,  only  Love,  can  guide  the  creature 
Up  to  the  Fp^eri-ibunt  of  Natore  | 
W  b»t  were  the  soul  did  Love  forsal^e  ber  ? 
Love  guides  the  Mortal  to  the  Maker  I 

Blincd  through  love  are  the  Godi  abave — 
Tteoogb  love  like  a  God  Biay  nn  be: 
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HeaTenlier  throagh  love  it  the  heaven  aboTe* 
Through  love  Uke  a  heaveQ  earth  can  be! 


Fantasb  to  Lauea. 

What»  Laura,  say,  the  vertex  that  can  draw 

Body  to  body  in  Its  strong  control ; 
Beloved  Laura*  what  the  charmed  law 

That  to  the  soul  attracting  plucks  the  soul  ? 
It  is  the  charm  that  rolls  the  stars  on  high,   ■ 

For  ever  round  the  snn*8  majestic  blaze-^ 
When,  gay  as  children  round  their  parent,  fly 

Their  circling  dances  in  delighted  maze. 
Still,  every  star  that  glides  its  gladsome  course. 

Thirstily  drinks  the  luminous  golden  rain ; 
Drinks  the  fresh  vigour  from  the  fiery  source. 

As  limbs  imbibe  Ufe's  motion  from  the  brain ; 
With  sunny  motes,  the  sunny  motes  united 

Harmonious  lustre  both  receive  and  give* 
Love  spheres  with  spheres  still  interchange  delighted, 

Only  through  love  the  starry  systems  live. 
Take  love  from  Nature's  universe  of  wonder. 

Each  jarring  each,  rushes  the  mighty  All. 
See,  back  to  Chaos  shock'd,  Creadon  thunder ; 

Weep,  starry  Newton — weep  the  giant  fall  I 
Take  from  the  spiritual  scheme  that  Power  away, 

And  the  stilled  body  shrinks  to  Death's  abode. 
Never — love  not — wpuld  blooms  revive  for  May, 

And,  love  extinct,  all  life  were  dead  to  God. 
And  what  the  charm  that  at  my  Laura*s  kiss. 

Pours  the  diviner  brightness  to  the  cheek ; 
Makes  the  heart  bound  more  swiftly  to  its  bliss. 

And  bids  the  rushing  blood  the  magnet  seek- 
Out  from  their  bounds  swell  nerve,  and  pult»e,  and  leDse, 

The  veins  in  tumult  would  their  shores  o*erflow ; 
Body  to  body  rapt — and  charmed  thence. 

Soul  drawn  to  soul  with  intermingled  glow. 
Mighty  alike  to  sway  the  flow  and  ebb 

Of  the  inanimate  Matter,  or  to  move 
The  nerves  that  weave  the  Arachncan  web 

Of  Sentient  Life — rules  all-pervading  Love  1 
Ev'n  in  the  Moral  World,  embrace  and  meet 

Emotions — Gladness  clasps  the  extreme  of  Care ; 
And  Sorrow,  at  the  worst,  upon  the  sweet 

Breast  of  young  Hope,  is  thaw'd  from  its  despair. 
Of  sister-kin  to  melancholy  Woe, 

Voluptuous  Pleasure  comes,  and  with  the  birth 
Of  her  gay  children,  (golden  Wishes,)  lo. 
Night  flies,  and  sunshine  settles  on  the  earth !  * 


*  Literally,  **  the  ey«  beams  its  ■acsplendoar,"  or,  ''beams  like  a  ran."  For  lb* 
conttructioQ  that  the  Translator  has  pot  upon  the  original  (which  is  extremely  oh- 
■cure)  in  the  preceding  lines  of  the  stansa,  he  is  indebted  to  Mr  Carlyle.  The  gene- 
ral  meaning  of  the  Poet  is,  that  Love  rules  all  tbingt  in  the  inanimaU  or  animata 
creation ;  that,  even  in  the  moral  world,  opposite  emotions  or  principles  meet  a^d 
embrace  each  other.     The  idea  is  poshed  into  an  eztraTagance  natnral  to  tbs  yotfik, 
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The  same  great  Law  of  Sympathy  is  given 

To  Evil  as  to  Guod,  aud  it'  we  swell 
The  dark  account  that  life  incurs  with  HeaTen, 

'Tis  that  our  Vices  are  thy  Wooers,  Hell  I 
In  turn  thoFo  Vices  are  embraced  b>  Shame 

And  fell  Remorse,  the  twin  Eumenides. 
Danger  still  clings  in  fond  embrace  to  Fame^ 

Mounts  on  her  wing,  and  flies  where'er  she  flees. 
Destruction  marries  its  dark  self  to  Pride, 

Envy  to  Fortune :  when  Desire  most  charmsa 
*Tis  that  her  brother  Death  is  by  her  side. 

For  him  she  opens  those  voluptuous  arms. 
The  Tery  Future  to  the  Past  but  flies 

Upon  the  wings  of  Love— as  I  to  thee ; 
O,  long  swift  Saturn,  with  unceasing  sighs. 

Hath  sought  his  distant  bride.  Eternity! 
When — so  1  heard  the  oracle  declare — 

When  Saturn  once  shall  clasp  that  bride  sublime. 
Wide-blazing  worlds  shall  light  his  nuptials  there— ^ 

*Tis  thus  Eternity  shall  wed  with  Time. 
In  those  shall  be  our  nuptials  1  ours  to  share 

That  bridenight,  waken*d  by  no  jealous  sun  ; 
Since  Time,  Creation,  Nature,  but  declare 

Love — ^in  our  love  rejoice.  Beloved  One ! 


To  THE  Spring. 

Welcome,  gentle  Stripling, 

Nature*s  darling,  thou— 
With  thy  basket  full  of  blossoms, 

A  happy  welcome  now  1 
Aba  ! — and  thou  returnest. 

Heartily  we  greet  thee— 
The  loving  and  the  fair  one, 

Merrily  we  meet  thee ! 
Think*st  thou  of  my  Maiden 

In  thy  heart  of  glee  ? 
I  love  her  yet  the  Maiden— 

And  the  Maiden  yet  loves  me  I 
For  the  Maiden,  many  a  blossom 

I  hegg'd — and  not  in  vain  ; 
I  came  again,  a-begging. 

And  thou — thou  giv*Bt  again  : 
Welcome,  gentle  stripling. 

Nature's  darling  thou— 
With  thy  basket  full  of  blossoms, 

A  happy  welcome,  now  I 


redeemed  by  the  passion,  of  the  Author.     Bat  the  connecting  links  are  so  slender, 
■0  freqaeotly  omitted,  in  the  original,  that  a  certain  degree  of  paraphrase  in  many 

>e  stmnxat  is  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  them,  and  render  the  general  sense  and 

it  of  the  poem  intelligible  to  the  English  reader. 
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^ATTEAL  mSTOBT  OP  SALMON  ASD  SEA-TROCT. 


Tr.r  siln :  2  :<  rnd.  Tibtedlr  the  finest 
i^i  zi  :t5:  zii*r"-:f.  .-^  z:  of  o*3r  fresh- water 

k'T  !>  -wr-./r,  ■=  ac^-rdADce  with  the 
f-.::-.-^->?:.  -  .:'  :>.-:  jeascn?^  sw-k  aJier- 
r-iT;*^  ::  f  "rrlrrjea  aad  the  "riTen 
::  wiTsT-r  I:  ;>  a1?o  tbe  mwi  im- 
p:-tir:.  b-:h  :z  a  c^KaacercTal  and 
V ./.  nirr  T'  ".2:  ::"  view.  i>  weil  as  th* 
—  :>:  i-.rr.".T  rr":i\i  br  the  ai^rfer  as 

TT :  •  r.-  •  i7.'  •  •  r.  r :  b osc  A^i  o: her loae-con- 
::r.:-v':  j*i:r->  zroz  cor  cr-nsideraiion, 
ft  kr*:  x*:^ijr?  .r'::<  narjral  h;>ur\  asd 
r.i': ::>  hi?  itTrfi»iy>i  itjelf  50  slo'wlr, 

irr  tl::'tr  !:>  :-iTrT<.:ate  iM'it>  eventual 
rV i. "  r-.^-  Tr  f  fjuzi  :o-!ro'at.  in  terrain 
*;■>:-. -  :<  : :  il:.::>:  i\^'.:al  ralne  with  ibe 
tr.il  si.''.:-::r..  w-4>  il^^  b.it  cb<k*artly 
£:>#■»«?  ::  ~i:::rs.:'>:>*  Tn^^t  of  whom, 
:r.  :~::h.  ir\-  :.o  ivt  10  satisfr  ibeaa- 
st'vi-i  T^sthrr  by  :he  irTcn>:.n  than  tbe 
:r.vrrj>t'  vt'  kT^.-^wiAlire,  Thev  band 
*::'wr.  t:  ivs-tiTitT.  :r.  their  birrvn 
itvr.r.h^ilir'ts.  a  crva:  ^ii^  of  what  is 
lit^ircr  r.iw  r.^r  trje,  ever,  in  Tvldxion 
tu^  >.;h;tv:>  wr:ch  lie  wiihin  tbe  sphere 
of  ^rviiza-T  ob><rrs*.:^r:. — to  birds  aod 
boasts,  whi/n  a':i5i-*:  »i»oll  a:i:oDg  xis, 
A:^vi  iT'.ve  ;:ttora:ioe,  by  arririiiate  or 
in:eK^ir'.V.e  <^^i;K.i>,  ti^  i  v^ft  virietv  of 
ir.stlr.ov.xo,  arti  a<  it  wor\^  ciplasaioiy 
o:v..::c:i5:  —  whit  rjarvt*,  tren.  that 
iho\  sh.  u:vi  >v^  v>:Ye3  ftiil  to  inform  us 
i}*t  t«h.it  wc  desire  to  know  re*rarujr.g" 
tho  >l\n:,  Kva::>o  voioeless*  inhabi- 
:aK:>  of  :be  ^  orld  of  waters  : 

WuX  that  whi^-h  naturalists  hare 
Kvn  v.r.aV'.o  tv>  ac 00111  pi: >h.  has  J?<» 
!jr  as  o  ^::oem>  the  two  inv;fc]iiable 
vjxvies  j\is:  alludeii  i4\  boon  achieved 
Vy  others  with  no  pretension  to  ibe 
r.ame  ;  and  we  now  pT\>Jx^se  to  pivs^nt 
1  ur  readers  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
^*  hat  we  eoniHnve  to  Iv  tbe  eon'ipleted 
biOiTniphy  of  salmon  and  sea-tn^nt. 
In  >la:ing  that  our  inftimiation  has 
been  almost  entitvly  derived  frt^m 
the  ivsearches  of  pnw:ical  men.  we 
>xish  it  to  l>e  understood,  and  shall 
afterwards  eudcavour  to  demonstrate, 
that  these  ivsejux'hes  have«  neverthe- 


less, been  conducted  upon  those  in- 
d active  principles  which  are  so  of^en 
charactensdc  of  uatural  acutenes»  of 
perceptioD,  when  combined  with  can- 
dour of  miod  and  honesty  of  purpose. 
We  believe  it  to  be   the  opinion  of 
many,  that  statements  by  comparatiTeiy 
uneducated  persons  areless  10  be  relied 
upon  than  those  of  men  of  scieni-e.   It 
may,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  difficult 
to  define  in  all  cases  what  really  co:i- 
sti lutes   a   man    of   science.     Many 
sensible  people  suppose,  that  if  a  per- 
son pursues   an   original   truth,  ao-i 
obtains  it — that  i«,  if  he  ascertain*  a 
previously  unknown  or  obscure  fact  oi 
importance^  and  states  bis  obser%^ti«.>si 
with  intelligence — he  is  entitled  to  tfcat 
character,  whatever  his  station  may  U. 
For  ourselves,  we  would  even  say  thit 
if  his  researches  are  truly  valuable,  he 
is  himself  all  tbe  more  a  man  of  science 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  or  di*- 
ad^-antap^s  by  which  his  position  in 
life  mav  be  surrounded. 

The  development  and  early  growth 
of  salmon,  from  the  ovum  to  the  smolu 
were  first  successfully  investigated  by 
Mr  John  Shaw  of  Drumlanrig,  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  gamekeepers 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Its  subse- 
quent progress  from  tbe  smolt  to  the 
ailult  condition,  through  the  traosi- 
tionanr  state  of  grilse,  has  been  ziK're 
recently  traced,  with  correspondinz 
care,  by  Mr  Andrew  Young  of  Infer- 
shin.  the  manager  of  the  Duke  of 
S-Jthcrland's  fisheries  in  the  nonh. 
Although  the  fact  of  the  parr  be'x^ 
the  young  of  the  salmon  had  been 
raguelv  surmised  by  many,  and  it  ▼!» 
generally  admitted  that  the  smiHt?-' 
fish  were  never  found  to  occur  eicff  t 
in  streams  or  tributaries  to  whieh  the 
grown  salmon  had,  in  some  way,  tbe 
power  of  access,  yet  all  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  works  c>: 
naturalists,  will  acknowledge  that  tbe 
parr  was  universally  described  as  a 
distinct  species.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  all  who  hare  written  upon  die 
subject  of  smolts  or  salmon-frr,  mais- 
tained  that  these  grew  rapidlyio  fmh 
water,  and  made  their  war  to  tbe  ^es 


Oh  rAe  Grouih  0/  GriU4  and  SiiJm<m^  By  Mr  Andrew  Yoong*,  InTerdiiiy  So- 
therUndshire.  ( Traiisactions  of  the  Roval  Society  of  Edinbu)^  VoL  XV. 
Part  III.)     Edinburgh.  1843. 

On  rAe  Orowtk  and  Mtffratiomf  of  tJk»  Sea-  TtwU  of  tie  Soiwaf,  Bt  Mr  John 
Shaw,  Dnunlanhg.    {Ibid,)    ££i^rgfa,184a 
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in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after  they 
were  hatched. 

Now,  Mr  Shaw*8  discovery  in  rela- 
tion to  these  matters  is  in  a  manner 
twofold  ;  first, — he  ascertained  by  a 
IttDgthened  series  of  rigorous  and  fre- 
quently-re|)eated  experimental  obser<> 
Vations,  that  parr  are  the  early  state  of 
salmon,  being  afterwards  converted 
into  smolts;  secondly, — ^he  proved  that 
such  conversion  does  not,  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances^  take  place  until  the 
second  sprixig  ensuing  that  in  which 
the  hatching  has  occurcd,  by  which 
time  the  young  are  two  years  old.  The 
&ct  is,  that  during  early  spring  there 
are  three  distinct  broods  of  parr  or 
young  salmon  In  our  rivers. 

1st,  We  have  those  which,  recently 
excluded  from  the  ova,  are  still  invisi- 
ble to  common  eyes ;  or,  at  least,  arc 
inconspicuous  or  unobservaUe.  Being 
weak,  in  consequence  of  their  recent 
emei^nce  from  the  e^^^  and  of  ex- 
tremely small  dimensions,  they  are 
Unable  to  withstand  the  rapid  flow  of 
water,  and  so  betake  themselves  to  the 
gentler  eddies,  and  frequently  enter 
•*  into  the  small  hollows  produced  in 
the  shingle  by  the  hoofs  of  horses 
Which  have  passed  the  fords."  In 
these  and  siiuilar  resting-places,  our 
little  natural  philosophers,  instinctive- 
ly aware  that  the  current  of  a  stream 
iB  less  below  than  above,  and  along 
the  sides  than  in  the  centre,  remain 
for  several  months  during  spring,  and 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  summer,  till 
tiiey  gain  such  an  increase  of  size  and 
strength  as  enables  them  to  spread 
themselves  abroad  over  other  portions 
of  the  river,  especially  those  shallow 
places  where  the  bottom  is  composed 
of  fine  gravel.  But  at  this  time  their 
shy  and  shingle-seekine  habits  in  a 
great  measure  screen  them  from  the 
observance  of  the  uninitiated. 

2dly,  We  have  likewise,  during  the 
spring  season,  parr  which  have  just 
completed  their  first  year.  As  these 
have  gained  little  or  no  accession  of 
uze  during  the  winter  months,  owin^ 
to  the  low  temperature  both  of  the  air 
and  water,  and  the  consequent  defici- 
eocy  of  insect  food,  their  dimensioi)s 
are  scarcely  greater  than  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  October :  that  is,  they 
measure  in  Lsngth  little  more  than 
throe  inqlies. — (N.B.  The  old  belief 
was  that  they  grew  nine  inches  in 
ahoBt  tlira»  vmS)  and  as  suddenly 
aoogbt  the  turmoil  of  the  sea.)  They 
increase,  however,  in  size  as  the  summer 


advances,  and  are  then  the  declared 
and  admitted  parr  of  anglers  and  other 
men. 

3dly,  Simultaneously  with  the  two 
preceding  broods,  our  rivers  are  inha- 
bited during  March  and  April  by  parr 
which  have  completed  their  second 
^ear.  These  measure  six  or  seven 
inches  in  length,  and  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May  they  assume  the  fine 
silvery  aspect  which  characterizes  their 
migratory  condition, — in  other  words, 
they  arc  converted  into  smolts,  (the 
admitted  fry  of  salmon,)  and  immedi" 
ately  make  their  way  towards  the  sea. 

Now,  the  fundamental  error  which 
pervaded  the  views  of  previous  ob- 
servers of  the  subject,  consisted  in  the 
sudden  sequence  which  they  chose  to 
establish  between  the  hatching  of  the 
ova  in 'early  spring,  and  the  speedy 
appearance  of  the  acknowledffed  sal- 
mon-fry in  their  lustrous  dress  of 
blue  and  silver.  Observing,  in  the 
first  place,  the  hatching  of  the  ova, 
and,  erelong,  the  seaward  migration 
of  the  smolts,  they  imagined  these  two 
facts  to  take  place  in  the  relation  of 
immediate  or  connected  succession ; 
whereas  they  had  no  more  to  do  with 
each  other  than  an  infant  in  the  nur* 
sery  has  to  do  with  his  elder,  though 
not  very  ancient,  brother,  who  may  be 
going  to  school.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  two-year-old  parr  arc  con- 
verted into  smolts,  and  the  timid  ha- 
bits of  the  new-hatched  fry,  which 
render  them  almost  entirely  invisible 
during  the  first  few  months  of  their 
existence, — these  two  circumstances 
combined,  have  no  doubt  induced  tho 
erroneous  belief  that  the  silvery 
smolts  were  the  actual  produce  of 
the  very  season  in  which  they  are 
first  observed  in  their  migratory  dress : 
that  is,  that  they  were  only  a  few 
weeks  old,  instead  of  being  upwards 
of  two  years.  It  is  certainly  singular, 
however,  that  no  enquirer  of  the  old 
school  should  have  ever  bethouglit 
himself  of  the  mysterious  fate  of  the 
two-year-old  parr,  (supposing  them 
not  to  be  young  salmon,)  none  pf 
which,  of  course,  are  visible  after  the 
smolts  have  taken  their  departure  to 
the  sea.  If  the  two  fish,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  not  identical,  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  one  so  constantly  dis- 
i^pears  along  with  the  other?  Yet 
no  one  all^;es  that  he  has  ever  seen 
parr,  as  such^  making  a  journey  to- 
wards the  siea.  ^  They  cannot  do 
80,"   says  Mr  Shaw^  **  ^>e^a\s&^  ^'^'^ 
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have  been  previously  converted  into 
smolts." 

Mr  Shaw's  investigations  were  car- 
ried on  for  a  series  of  years,  both  on 
the  fry  as  it  existed  naturally  in  the 
river,  and  on  captive  broods  produced 
from  ova  deposited  by  adult  salmon, 
and  convcycil  to  ingeniously  -  con- 
structed experimental  ponds,  in  which 
the  excluded  young  were  afterwards 
nourished  till  they  threw  off  the  livery 
of  the  parr,  and  underwent  their  final 
conversion  into  smolts.  When  this 
latter  change  took  place,  the  migra- 
tory instinct  became  so  strong  that 
many  of  them,  after  searching  in  vain 
to  escape  from  their  prison — the  little 
streamlet  of  the  pond  being  barred  by 
fine  wire  gratings — threw  themselves 
by  a  kind  of  parabolic  somerset  upon 
the  bank  and  perished.  But,  previous 
to  this,  he  had  repeatedly  observed  and 
recorded  the  slowly  progressive  growth 
to  which  we  have  alludcil.  The  value 
of  the  parr,  then,  and  the  propriety  of 
a  judicious  application  of  our  statu- 
tory regulations  to  the  preservation  of 
that  small,  and,  as  hitherto  supposed, 
insignificant  fish,  will  be  obvious  with- 
out further  comment.* 

Having  now  exhibited  the  progress 
of  the  salmon  fry  from  the  ovum  to 
the  smolt,  our  next  step  shall  be  to 
show  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with 
the  grilse.  As  no  experimental  ob- 
servations regarding  the  future  dimen- 
sions of  the  detenus  of  the  ponds  could 
be  regarded  as  legitimate  in  relation 
to  the  usual  increase  of  the  species, 
(any  more  than  we  could  judge  of  tlie 
growth  of  a  young  English  guardsman 
in  the  prisons  of  Veridun,)  after  the 
period  of  their  natural  migration  to 
the  sea,  and  as  Mr  Shaw's  distance 
from  the  salt  water — twenty-five  miles, 
we  believe,  windings  included  —  de- 
barred his  carrying  on  his  investiga- 
tions much  further  with  advantage,  he 
wisely  turned  his  attention  to  a  diffe- 
rent, though  cognate  subject,  to  which 
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we  shall  afterwards  refer.  "We  are, 
however,  fortunately  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed with  our  history  of  the  adoles- 
cent salmon  by  means  of  another  in- 
genious observer  already  named,  Mr 
Andrew  Young  of  Invershin. 

It  had  always  been  the  prevailing 
belief  that  smolts  g^w  rapidly  into 
grilse,  and  the  latter  into  salmon. 
But  as  soon  as  we  became  assured  of 
the  gross  errors  of  naturalists,  and 
all  other  observers,  regarding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fry  in  fresh  water,  and 
how  a  few  weeks  had  been  substituted 
for  a  period  of  a  couple  of  years,  it 
was  natural  that  considerate  people 
should  suspect  that  equal  errors  might 
pervade  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
important  species.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  marine  influence  (in  what- 
ever way  it  works)  does  indeed  exer- 
cise a  most  extraordinary  effect  upon 
those  migrants  from  our  upland 
streams,  and  that  the  extremely  rapid 
transit  of  a  smolt  to  a  grilse,  and  of 
the  latter  to  an  adult  salmon,  is  strictly 
true.  Although  Mr  Young's  labours 
in  this  department  differ  from  Mr 
Shaw's,  in  being  rather  confirmatory 
than  original,  we  consider  them  of 
great  value,  as  reducing  the  subject  to 
a  systematic  form,  and  imjiressing  it 
witli  the  force  and  clearness  of  the 
most  successful  demonstration. 

Mr  Young's  first  experiments  were 
commenced  as  far  back  as  1836,  and 
were  originally  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  show  whether  the  salmon  of 
each  particular  river,  after  descending 
to  the  sea,  returned  again  to  their  ori- 
ginal spawning-beds,  or  whether, 
as  some  supposed,  the  main  body,  re- 
turning  coastwards  from  their  feeding 
gprounds  in  more  distant  parts  of  the 
ocean,  and  advancing  along  our  island 
shores,  were  merely  thrown  into,  or 
induced  to  enter,  estuaries  and  rivers 
by  accidental  circumstances;  and  tiiat 
the  numbers  obtdned  in  these  latter 
localities  thus  depended  mainly  on 


•  Mr  Shaw*s  researches  include  some  curious  physiological  and  other  details,  for 
an  exposition  of  which  our  pages  are  not  appropriate.  But  we  shall  here  give  the 
titles  of  his  former  papers.  -'*  An  Account  of  some  Experiments  and  ObservatioDS 
on  the  Parr,  and  on  the  Ova  of  the  Salmon,  proving  the  Parr  to  be  the  Yoang  of 
the  Salmon." — Edinburgh  Niw  Phil,  Joum,  vol.  xxi.  p.  99.  **  Experiments  od 
the  Development  and  Growth  of  the  Fry  of  the  Salmon,  from  the  Exclusion  of  the 
Ovum  to  the  Age  of  Six  Months."— /6irf.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  166.  "  Account  of  Expc- 
nmental  Observations  on  the  Development  and  Growth  of  Salmon  Fry,  from  the 
Exclusion  of  the  Ova  to  the  Age  of  Two  Years."—  Transactions  of  ike  Royal  So- 
^y  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xiv.  part  ii.  (1840.)  The  reader  wiU  find  an  abitnct  of 
meee  discoveries  in  tht  No.  of  this  Ma^uine  for  April  184M). 
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wind  and  weather,  or  other  physical 
conditions,  being  suitable  to  their  up- 
ward progress  at  the   time  of  their 
nearing  the  mouths  of   the    fresher 
waters.  To  settle  this  point,  he  caught 
and  marked  all  the  spawned  fish  which 
he  could  obtain  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  months  during  their  sojourn  in 
the  rivers.    As  soon  as  he  had  hauled 
the  fish   ashore,    he    made    peculiar 
marks  in  their  caudal  fins  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  nipping-irons,  and  imme- 
diately   threw    them    back  into  the 
water.     In  the  course  of  the  following 
fishing   season    great  numbers  were 
recaptured  on  their  return  from  the 
sea,  each  in  its  own  river  bearing  its 
peculiar    mark.      "  We  have    also," 
Mr   Young    informs    us,    "  another 
proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  different 
breeds  or  races  of  salmon  continue  to 
revisit  their  native  streams.    You  are 
aware  that  the  river  Shin  falls  into  the 
Oykel  at  Invershin,  and  that  the  con- 
joined  waters  of  these  rivers,  with  the 
Carron  and  other  streams,  form  the 
estuary  of  the   Oykel,   which    flows 
into  the   more  open  sea  beyond,  or 
eastwards  of  the  bar,  below  the  Giz- 
zen  Brigs.      Now,  were  the  salmon 
which  enter  the  mouth  of  the  estuary 
at  the  bar  thrown  in  merely  by  acci- 
dent or  chance,  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  fish  of  all  the  various  rivers 
which  form  the  estuary  of  the  same 
average  weight ;  for,  if  it  were  a  mere 
matter  of  chance,  then  a  mixture  of 
small  and  great  would  occur  indifife- 
rently  in  each  of  the  interior  streams. 
Rat  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case. 
The  salmon  in  the  Shin  will  average 
from  seventeen  pounds   to    eighteen 
pounds  in  weight,  while  those  of  the 
Oykel  scarcely  attain  an  average  of 
half  that  weight.     I  am,  therefore, 
quite    satisfied,    as   well    by  having 
marked  spawned  fish  descending  to 
the  sea,  and  caught  them  ascending 
the  same  river,  and  bearing  that  river*s 
mark,  as  by  a  long-continued  general 
observation  of  the  weight,  size,  and 
even  something    of   the    form,   that 
every  river  has  its  own  breed,  and 
that  breed  continues,  till  captured  and 
killed,  to  return  from  year  to  year 
into  its  native  stream.** 
We  have  heard  of  a  partial  ezcep- 
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tion  to  this  instinctive  habit,  which, 
however,  essentially  confirms  the  rule. 
W^e  are  informed  that  a  Shin  salmon 
(recognized  as  Such  by  its  shape  and 
size)  was,  on  a  certain  occasion,  captured 
in  the  river  Conon,  a  fine  stream  which 
flows  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  neigh- 
bouringFrith  of  Cromarty.  Itwas  mark- 
ed and  returned  to  the  river,  and  was 
taken  next  day  in  its  native  stream  the 
Shin,  having,  on  discovering  its  mis- 
take, descended  the  Cromarty  Frith, 
skirted  the  intermediate  portion  of  the 
outer  coast  by  Tarbet  Ness,  and  as- 
cended the  estuary  of  the  Oykel.   The 
distance  may  be  about  sixty  miles.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  informed  by  a 
Sutherland  correspondent  of  a  fact  of 
another  nature,  which  bears  strongly 
upon  the  pertinacity  with  which  these 
fine  fish  endeavour   to   regain    their 
spawning  ground.     By  the  side  of  the 
river  Ilelmsdale  there  was  once  a  por- 
tion of  an  old  channel  forming  an  an- 
gular bend  with  the  actual  river.     In 
summer,   it  was   only  partially  filled 
by  a  detached    or    landlocked  pool, 
but  in  winter,  a  more  lively  commu- 
nication was  renewed  by  the  super- 
abounding  waters.     This  old  channel 
was,  however,  not  only  resorted  to  by 
salmon  as  a  piece  of  spawning  ground 
during  the  colder  season  of  the  year, 
but  was  sought  for  again  instinctively 
in  summer  during  their  upward  mi- 
gation,  when  there  was  no  water  run- 
ning through  it.     The  fish  being,  of 
course,  unable  to  attain  their  object, 
have  been  seen,  after  various   aerial 
boundings,   to  fall,  in  the  course  of 
their  exertions,  upon  the  dry  gravel 
bank  between  the  river  and  the  pool 
of  water,  where  they  were  picked  up 
by  the  considerate  natives. 

No  sooner  had  Mr  Young  satisfied 
himself  that  the  produce  of  a  river  in- 
variably returned  to  that  river  after 
descending  to  the  sea,  than  he  com- 
menced his  operations  upon  the  smolts 
— taking  up  the  subject  where  it  was 
unavoidably  left  ofi^  by  Mr  Shaw.* 
His  long-continued  superintendence  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  fisheries  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  his  pecu- 
liar position  as  residing  almost  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  noted  river  Shin, 
aflbrded  advantages  of  which  he  was 


^MrTomig  has,  however,  likewise  repeated  and  confirmed  Mr  Shaw's  earlier 
«perin«nts  regarding  the  slow  growth  of  salmon  fry  in  fresh  water,  and  the  con- 
T«nion  of  parr  into  smolts.  We  may  add,  that  Sir  William  Jardine,  a  distinguished 
JcbthyologiiA  and  experienced  angler,  has  also  corroborated  Mr  Shaw*&  observatloivft^ 
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not  slow  to  make  asslduoiu  use.  He  tared  a  considerable  number  on  thai 
has  DOW  performed  numeruus  and  return  to  the  rivers,  all  in  the  cod£- 
Toried  experiments,  and  finds  that,  tion  of  grilse,  and  Tarjing  from  Slbs. 
notwithstanding  the  slow  growth  of  to  8lbs^  ''according  to  the  time wlddi 
parr  in  fire<h  water,  ^  such  is  the  had  elapsed  since  their  first  deptrtarc 
influence  of  the  sea  as  a  more  en- 
larged and  salabrioos  sphere  of  life, 
that  the  Tery  smelts  which  descend 
into  it  from  the  rivers  in  spring, 
ascend  into  the  fresh  waters  in  the 
ci^urse  of  the  immediate  summer  as 
irrilse,  varying  in  siie  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  their  stay  in 
salt  water." 

For  example,  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
>Ir  Young  marked  a  great  quantity  of 
de<ceDding  smolts,  by  making  a  per- 
foration in  their  caudal  fins  with  a 
small  pair  of  nipping-irons  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  ensuing 
months  of  June  and  July  he  recap- 


from  the  fresh  water,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  length  of  their  sojourn  in 
the  sea."  In  the  spring  of  1842,  )x 
likewise  marked  a  number  of  descend- 
ing smolts,  by  clipping  off  wfast  is 
called  the  adipose  fin  upon  the  bscL 
In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  June  lod 
July,  he  catight  them  returning  up 
the  river,  bearing  his  peculiar  nisrk, 
and  agreeing  with  those  of  1837  bodi 
in  respect  to  size,  and  the  rebdoB 
which  that  size  bore  to  the  lapse  of 
time. 

The  following  list  from  3lr  Young's 
note-book,  affords  a  few  examples  of 
the  rate  of  growth  :^- 


Zitt  of  SmdU  marked  in  tke  Bicer,  and  ttcaptwrtd  <u  Orib$  on  tkeir  JhM  atent 

from  ike  5m. 


Period  of  marking. 

Period  of  r0c«ptiKr0. 

Wciglit  when  retakes.     | 

1 

1842.  AprU  and  May. 

1842.     June  28. 

4    lb. 

July  15. 

6    lb.               1 

...    15. 

5    lb.               1 

...    25. 

7    lb.»            1 

...    25. 

5    lb.              , 

...    30. 

3^  lb.*            ' 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  final  change, — that  of  the  grilse 
into  the  adult  salmon.  We  have  just 
seen  that  smolts  return  to  the  rivers 
as  grrilse,  (of  the  weights  above  noted,) 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the 
same  sea:!^n  in  which  they  had  de- 
scended for  the  first  time  to  the  sea. 
Such  as  sei'k  the  rivers  in  the  earlier  part 
of  summer  are  of  small  size,  because 
they  have  sojourned  for  but  a  short 
time  in  the  sea: — such  as  abide  in  the 
sea  till  autumn,  attain  of  course  a  lar- 
ger size.  But  it  appears  to  be  an  esta- 
blished, thongh  till  now  an  unknown 
fact,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
early  state  of  parr,  in  which  the  growth 
has  been  shown  to  be  extremely  slow, 
salmon  actually  never  do  grow  in  fresh 


water  at  all,  either  as  grilse  or  in  tbe 
adult  state.    All  their  growth  in  thcK 
two  most  important  later  stages,  takes 
place  during  their  sojourn  in  the  fca 
*'  Not  only,"  says  Mr  Young,  **i«  tWi 
the  case,  but  I  have  also  ascertained 
that  they  actually  decrease  in  dimen- 
sions after  entering  the  rirer,  and  that 
the  higher  they  ascend  the  more  tbev 
deteriorate  both  in  weight  and  qaalitr. 
In  corroboration  of  this  I  may  rfkrti 
tbe  extensive  fisheries  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  where  the  fifli  of  caeh 
station  of  the  same  riTer  are  kept  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  another  station,  aad 
where  we  have  had  amfde  proof  tbit 
salmon  habitually  decrease  in  vreigkt 
in  proportion  to  their  time  and  dLstnee 
from  the  sea.**t 


*  These  two  specimens  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh. 

f  The  existence  in  the  rivers  during  spring,  of  g^Ise  which  have  spawned,  id^ 
which  weigh  only  three  or  four  pounds,  is  itself  a  conclusive  proof  of  this  rtUrioM 
of  growth  in  fresh  water.  These  fish  had  run,  as  anglers  say — that  isy  had  entered 
the  rivers  about  midsununer  of  the  preceding  year — and  jet  had  made  no  profrM 
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Mr  YooDg  comraenced  marking  gril- 
ses, with  a  view  to  ascertain  that  they 
became  salmon,  as  far  back  as  1S37, 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since, 
though  never  two  seasons  with  the 
same  mark.  We  shall  here  record  only 
the  results  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
In  the  spring  of  1841,  he  marked  a 
number  of  spawned  grilse  soon  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  spawning  period. 
Taking  his  **  net  and  coble,**  he  Gshed 
the  river  for  the  special  purpose,  and 
all  the  spawned  grilse  of  4  lb.  weight 
were  marked  by  putting  a  peculiarly 
twisted  piece  of  wire  through  the  dor- 
sal 6n.  They  were  immediately  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  of  course  disappear- 
ed, making  their  way  downwards  with 
other  spawned  fish  towards  the  sea. 
^  In  the  course  of  the  next  summer  we 
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again  caught  several  of  those  fish  which 
we  had  thus  marked  with  wire  as  4  lb; 
grilse,  grown  in  the  short  period  of 
four  or  five  months  into  beautiful  full- 
formed  salmon,  ranging  from  9  lb.  to 
14  lb.  in  weight,  the  difference  still 
depending  on  the  length  of  their  so- 
journ in  the  sea." 

In  January  1842,  he  repeated  the 
same  process  of  marking  4  lb.  grilse 
which  had  spawned,  and  were  therefore 
about  to  seek  the  sea  ;  but,  instead  of 
placing  the  wire  in  the  back  fin,  he 
this  year  fixed  it  in  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  tail,  or  caudal  fin.  On  their  return 
from  the  sea,  he  caught  many  of  these 
quondam  grilse  converted  into  salmon 
as  before.  The  following  lists  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  rate  of  growth : — 


Litt  of  GriUe  marked  after  having  spawned,  and  re-captured  a$  Salmon,  on  their 

second  ascent  from  the  Sea, 


Period  of  marking. 

Period  of  recaptare. 

Weight  when  marked. 

Weight  when  retaken. 

1841.      Feb.  18. 

1841.     June  23. 

4  lbs. 

9  lbs. 

•  ••      lo. 

...     ^*j» 

4  lbs.    • 

11  lbs. 

...       1 o. 

25. 

4  lbs. 

9  lbs. 

•••      18. 

...       £iO% 

4  lbs. 

10  lbs. 

•  •.      lo. 

July  27. 

4  lbs. 

13  lbs. 

...      lo. 

. . .     JXt. 

4  lbs. 

10  lbs. 

March    4. 

July    1. 

4  lbs. 

12  lbs. 

...       4. 

•  ••           X  • 

4  lbs. 

14  lbs. 

•••             Tk« 

...    27. 

4  lbs. 

12  lbs. 

1842.     Jan.  29. 

1842.      July    4. 

4  lbs. 

8  lbs.* 

•  •.            Mcf. 

...     14. 

4  lbs. 

9  lbs.* 

...     29. 

...     14. 

4  lbs. 

8  lbs. 

March     8. 

...     23. 

4  lbs. 

9  lbs. 

Jan.       29. 

...             »t\jm 

4  lbs. 

11  lbs. 

March     8. 

Aug.    4, 

4  lbs. 

10  lbs. 

Jan.       29. 

...     11. 

4  lbs. 

12  lbs. 

During  both  these  seasons,  Mr 
Young  informs  us,  he  caught  far  more 
marked  grilse  returning  with  the  form 
and  attributes  of  perfect  salmon,  than 


arc  recorded  in  the  preceding  lists. 
"  In  many  specimens  the  wires  had 
been  torn  from  the  fins,  cither  by  the 
action  of  the  nets  or  other  casualties ; 


Had  they  remained  in  the  sea  till  autumn,  their  size  on  entering  the  fresh  waters 
would  have  been  much  greater ;  or  had  they  spawned  early  in  winter,  and  descended 
q»eedily  to  the  sea,  they  nii«;ht  have  returned  again  to  the  river  in  spring  as  small 
salmon,  while  their  more  sluggish  brethren  of  the  same  age  were  still  in  the 
streams  under  the  form  of  grilse.  All  their  growth,  then,  seemj  to  take  place  da- 
ring their  sojourn  in  the  sea,  usually  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks.  The  length  of 
lime  spent  in  the  salt  waters,  by  grilse  and  salmon  which  have  spawned,  corre- 
sponds nearly  to  the  time  during  which  smolts  remain  in  these  waters;  the  former 
two  r«tuniing  as  dean  salmon,  the  last-named  making  their  first  appearance  in  our 
rivers  as  grilse. 

*  The<e  two  specimens,  with  their  wire  marks  in  situ,  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Haaeoni  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  £dinbargh. 
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and,  although  I  could  myself  recog:nise  have  now  become  salmon  by  the  time 
distinctly  tiiai  thoy  wore  the  fish  I  had  of  their  second  ascent  from  the  ses; 
markeil,  I  kept  no  note  of  them.  .Vll  and  no  further  change  takes  place  ia 
those  recorded  in  my  lists  rcturnetl  and  their  character  or  attributes,  except 
were  captureil  with  the  twisted  wires  that  such  as  surrive  the  snares  of  tie 
complete,  the  same  as  the  specimens  fishermen,  the  wilv  chambers  of  the 
transmitted  for  your  examination."  cniives,  the  ang-ler  s  gaudy  hook,  or 

We  'd^TXHi  with  Mr  Young  in  think-  the  poacher's  spear,  continue  to  b- 
inp:  that  the  prccetling  facts,  viewed  in  crease  in  size  from  year  to  year.  Such, 
connexion  with  Mr  Shaw's  prior  ob-  however,  is  now  the  perfe»*tion  of  our 
servations,  entitle  u*  to  sav,  that  we  fisheries,  and  the  facilities  fi.r  conver- 
arv  now  well  a^**iu:r.nTi\i  with  the  his-  ing  this  princtly  species  even  from  oar 
to-v-  ur.d  h;ilH:>  ff  the  salmon,  and  its  northern  rivers,  and  the  ''distant  is- 
v.>.:i*.  T-i.:c  .  :*  *r:v^''-»  fJMU  the  oTum  to  lands  of  the  sea,**  to  the  luxtirious  ritics 
•:>.  j.L  J.:  >:i:c.  Trcy-.'urir-rehatchiil  of  more  populrus  districts,  that  ve 
i^',- X -.o-'-.c  *'":■.:",:  ...::;:::>  i-:'  oonsi-  greatly  doubt  if  any  salmon  ever  at- 
tains a  good  Old  age,  or  is  allowfd  to 
die  a  natural  death.  We  are  not  po«- 
sesscil  of  sufficient  data  from  which  to 
judge  either  of  their  natural  term  of 
life,  or  of  their  ultimate  inemse  of 
size.     They  are  occasionally,  though 


'1  I'. 


t.'-i .  .  "^  .l'  :  :■-'  x-ijij  r.  -  r  il:;"  '.iKxiifvinflr 
.  •  .1.  10  :■- r  .  i  >..  o:  -J-  .  :c-JL.: :: c>.  *      1  ney 


:  .2 i*i  f.r  1  o.r.sivierable 


:i- 


*  I  »:ti  M-  >iia-*  liiiiis  :.  A  rt\i  cur- 
r-i.i-.  ■  iiv  yr.CMyiy  ieri^v  :j^ir  s*  le 

■  \^    .,1     w  \ijx:    i   .-t.'   .r  evea  150 
■j;.^  .' viTi  :'.K'  ;,*v<'i' li   .:'  'iTf-x^sitLon  is 

•  -M ;  ;c •: '  • . ;.  -v« ;  -i  >,».:  : ■.'  "t:  rtec ; : he  iV  rm 
.'.  'v-^'  "I'llc  n>ix>*  »'*o?.  tfvea  then 
*f;i.\L>:  V  >oir\.'viy  -wrv  t.'.Ai:  j.n  iavhia 
V-!^'  \  •'"iv.-i..*  ^^';^v1:  >,"•:  ^r»-.v:h  is  still 

,'."  ■  !i;   x.'!!;':   -^   >c-«.j.'iu   ax>;Lu:v.\l   till 


.1.   ,•• 


^c  v.'\yi' 


jb  vVi.;- 


ot  vvurs 


i-i^.-,  -=■•  ::i  thevelk     rarelv.  killed  in  Britain  of  the  weicht 

of  forty  and  even  fifty  pounds.  In  the 
comparatively  unfished  rivers  of  Scan- 
dinavia largre  salmon  are  much  more 
fn?<iuont,  although  the  largest  we  ever 
heanl  of  was  an  English  fish  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr  GroTes, 
of  Bond  Street.  It  was  a  female,  asd 
weigheil  eighty- three  pounds.  In  the 
year  1S41,  Mr  Young  marked  a  few 
spawned  salmon  along  with  his  grilse, 
employing  as  a  distinctive  mark  cop- 
per wire  instead  of  brass.  One  of 
these,  weighing  twelve  pounds,  wai 
marketl  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  rm 
recaptured  on  returning  from  the  s« 
on  the  10th  of  July,  weighing cighteai 
(Ktunds.  But  as  we  know  not  whether 
it  made  its  way  to  the  sea  immediatek 
at'ter  being  marked,  we  cannot  accu- 
rately inter  the  rate  of  increase.  It 
pr.^bably  becomes  slower  evenr  year, 
after  the  assumption  of  the  aduft  state. 
Why  the  salmon  of  one  river  shcoM 
greatly  exceed  the  average  weight  of 
tho<e  of  another  into  which  it  flows;.is 
a  problem  which  we  cannot  sohv. 
The  fact,  for  example,  of  the  ri«r 
Shin  tlowing  from  a  large  lake,  with  a 
ci-urse  of  only  a  few  miles^  into  the 
OykeL  although  it  accounts  for  its 
Wing  an  raHy  river,  owing  to  tbent- 
ceptive  depth,  and  con se()uently  higher 
teni{>erature  of  its  great  nursing  mo- 


'. 'K'  jc'-juS  uj*ki*  -•;  :*>.'r«t  >:::•.' Its  desv*erd 

V  :  K"  ^ni  I'l^.'dj:  ;.;o  '^^  ■.:;:'.>  oi  April 
1  •».;  ^t;iy~C:V   ^ar^'^i   r:j:*iv  of  I  he 

V  \r  *  •  • .  1^  i:>i  ■•.  J :  c i: : i*^:  *?.-i s*.^ n  carry- 
'•4  ^••■ii  •:  1  M.'i.'re*  >it;  vvrresivncinc 
-'t.?^,*  \t  :v  as*u':jvc:«.c:  of  the  tir>t 
vjf.'ul  .'i>a:iH:*.\  i.".o.  *.he  0'^r.>e«;iiezt 
■i:«.'^o<r;oi::  :.*  :>o  5s:"a.     Th«ry  rvMru 

'■■'.<•  ■-  *o  .: "». VI . ">  v'C larwi  to r tu  of 
i".v.\  A*  ji!-\\u:\  >:i:i\u  xud  these 
i  ^*  >;'»i^:i  :'"!a.:  Nimo  >«.*ast.':i  i:i  oom- 
■■:  .*.  ^r.b.  iJo  xi.*j:;*a,.  i::d  then  Knh 
i"*..'  s'.v  iLH.1  :ao  .'tivr  re-viosoecu  iut«> 
r".-,'  v.A  "n  :ho  ovNt-^v*  of  t::o  wir.rer  or 
*f  :<:!'.:;:  ^'.\-'-/ •.  Thov  all  rvf-ini  ac^iin 
t^  :>.o  risers  >vv:vr  or  later.  In  ac- 
ivnur.otr,  ii.<  *c  believe,  ^ith  the 
ila:e  thev  biixl  irvxl.'uslv  le'>  i:  alter 
spawnici:,  earlv  or  u:e.      Tho  grilse 


*  Mr  Shaw,  for  «*\ampU\  sta'ts  the  following  rarious  perioils  as  those  wUii^hht 
fonnd  to  ola^*>e  K*two<*'.i  tho  do:>o>»tT»^a  of  the  ova  and  the  hatching  of  the  fry— 
W,  101,  \*ySf  an. I  131  dav^  lu  the  b<'  in.<taneo,  the  average  temperature  of  tU 
river  for  eight  weeks,  had  not  exceeded  33**, 
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ther,  Loch  Sbin,  io  no  way,  so  far  at 
least  as  we  can  see,  explains  the  great 
size  of  the  Shin  fish,  wliich  are  taken 
in  scores  of  twenty  pounds'  weight. 
They  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  loch  itself,  haunting  habitually  the 
brawling  stream,  and  spawning  in  the 
shallower  ford:?,  at  some  distance  up, 
but  still  below  the  great  basin ;  *  and 
there  are  no  physical  peculiarities 
which  in  any  way  distinguish  the  Shin 
from  many  other  lake  born  northern 
risers,  where  salmon  do  not  average 
balf  the  size. 

Leaving  the  country  of  the  Morer 
Chatt  (the  Celtic  title  of  the  Earls  of 
Sutherland)  we  shall  now  return  to 
(ke  retainer  of  the  *'  bold  Buceleuch.** 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  Mr 
Shaw,  having  so  successfully  illustrated 
the  early  history  of  salmon,  next  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  a  cognate  subject, 
that  of  the  sea- trout  {Salmo-truttu  f) 
Although  no  positive  observations  of 
any  value,  anterior  to  those  now  before 
OS,  had  been  made  upon  this  s[>eeies, 
it  is  obvious  that  as  soon  as  his  disco- 
Tcries  regarding  salmon  fry  had  afford- 
ed, as  it  were,  the  key  to  this  portion 
of  nature's  secrets,  it  was  easy  for  any 
one  to  infer  that  the  old  notions  re- 
garding the  former  fish  were  equally 
erroneous.  Various  modifications  of 
these  views  took  place  accordingly;  but 
00  one  ascertained  the  truth  by  obser- 
vation. Mr  Shaw  was,  therefore,  en- 
titled to  proceed  as  if  the  matter  were 
solely  in  his  own  hands;  and  he  makes 
DO  mention  either  of  the  ^Sain  imagi- 
nations** of  Dr  Knox,  the  more  careful 
compilation  of  Mr  Yarrell,  or  the  still 
eloeer,  but  by  no  means  approximate 
calculations  of  Richard  Pamell,  M.  D. 
Iq  this  he  has  acted  wisely,  seeing  that 
his  own   es^ay  professes   to  be  sim- 

S'  a  statement  of  facts,  and  not  an 
torical  exposition  of  the  progress  of 
error. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  singular 
if  two  species,  in  many  respects  so 
doaely  allied  in  their  general  structure 
and  economy,  had  been  found  to  differ 
▼ery  materially  in  any  essential  point. 
It  now  appears,  however,   that  Mr 
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Shaw*8  original  discovery  of  the  slow 
growth  of  salmon  fry  in  fresh  water, 
applies  equally  to  sea  trout ;  and,  indeed, 
his  observations  on  the  latter  are  valu- 
able not  only  in  themselves,  but  as  con- 
firmatory of  his  remarks  upon  the  for- 
mer species.  The  same  principle  has 
been  found  to  regulate  the  growth  and 
migrations  of  both,  and  Mr  Shaw*8  two 
contributions  thus  mutually  strengthen 
and  support  each  other. 

The  sea  trout  is  well  known  to 
anglers  as  one  of  the  liveliest  of  all  the 
fishes  subject  to  his  lure.  Two  species 
are  supposed  by  naturalists  to  haunt 
our  rivers — Salmo  ertox,  the  bull 
trout  of  the  Tweed,  comparatively 
rare  on  the  western  and  northern 
coasts  of  Scotland,  and  Salmo  trutta^ 
commonly  called  the  sea  or  white  trout, 
but,  like  the  other  species,  also  known 
under  a  variety  of  provincial  names, 
somewhat  vaguely  applied.  In  its  va- 
rious and  progressive  stages,  it  passes 
under  the  names  of  fry,  smolt,  orange- 
fin,  phinock,  herling,  whitling,  sea- 
trout,  and  salmon- trout.  It  is  likewise 
the  "  Fordwich  trout'*  of  Izaak  Wal- 
ton, described  by  that  poetical  old  pis- 
cator  as  *^rare  good  meat."  As  an 
article  of  diet  it  indeed  ranks  next 
to  the  salmon,  and  is  much  superior 
in  that  respect  to  its  near  relation, 
S,  eriox.  It  is  taken  in  the  more 
seaward  pools  of  our  northern  rivers, 
sometimes  in  several  hundreds  at 
a  single  haul ;  and  vast  quanti- 
ties, after  being  boiled,  and  hermeti- 
cally sealed  in  tin  cases,  are  exten- 
sively consumed  both  in  our  home 
and  foreign  markets.  But,  notwith- 
standing its  great  commercial  value, 
naturalists  have  failed  to  present  us 
with  any  accurate  account  of  its  con- 
secutive history  from  the  ovum  to  the 
adult  state.  This  desideratum  we  are 
now  enabled  to  supply  through  Mr 
Shaw. 

On  the  1st  of  November  1839,  this 
ingenious  observer  perceived  a  pair  of 
sea-trouts  engaged  together  in  deposit- 
ing their  spawn  among  the  gravel  of 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  river 
Nith,   and  being  unprovided  at  the 


*  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  salmon  were  not  in  the  habit  of  spawning  in  the 
tivolets  which  run  into  Loch  Shin,  till  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Francis  £ger- 
ton  some  foil-grown  fish  were  carried  there  previous  to  the  breeding  season/ 
These  spawned ;  and  their  produce,  as  was  to  be  expected,  after  descending  to  the 
aca,  retarned  in  due  course,  and,  making  their  way  through  the  loch,  ascended  their 
nadTeiribotariea. 
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moment  with  any  apparatus  for  their  males  had  matured  the  roe.  This  phy- 
eapture,  he  had  recourse  to  his  fowl-  Biological  fact  is  also  obsembl«  in  the 
ing  -  piece.      Watching  the  moment  true  salmon.     In  the  month  of  May, 
when  they  lay  parallel  to  each  other,  three- fourths  of  the  brood  (being  now 
he  fired  across  the  heads  of  the  de-  upwards  of  two  years  old,  and  seTen 
voted  pair,  and  immediately  secured  inches  long)  assumed  the  fioe  ckir 
them  both,  although,  as  it  afterwards  silvery  lustre  which  characterises  the 
appeared,  rather  by  the  influence  of  migratory  conditioii,  being  thus  con* 
concussion  than  the  more  inunediate  Terted  into  smolts,  closely  reserabtisg 
action  of  the  shot.    They  were  about  those  of  salmon  in  their  general  aspect, 
six  inches  under  water.     Having  oh-  although  easily  to  be  distinguisbcii  by 
tained  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  im-  the  orange  tips  of  the  pectoral  fins, 
pregnated  spawn,  he  removed  it  in  a  and  other  characters  with  which  wc 
bag  of  wire  gauze  to  bis  experimental  shall  not  here  afflict  our  readers. 
ponds.    At  this  period  the  tempera-  The  natural 'economy  of  the  sta- 
ture of  the  waiter  was  about  47^,  but  trout  thus  far  approximates  that  of  the 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  it  ranged  eenuine  salmon,  but  with  the  follov- 
a  few  degrees  bwer.     By  the  fortieth  mg  exception.    Mr  Skaw  is  of  opinioo 
day  the  embryo  fish  were  visible  to  the  tlwt  about  one- fourth  of  each  brood 
naked  eye,  and,  on  the  14th  January,  never  assume  the  silvery  lustre ;  and, 
(seventy-five  days  after  deposition,)  as  they  are  never  seen  to  migrate  is  t 
the  fry  were  excluded  from  the  e^.  dusky  state  towards  the  sea,  he  infen 
At  this  early  period,  the  brood  exhibit  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  speeies 
no  perceptible  difference  from  that  of  may  be  permanent  residents  io  fresh 
the  salmon,  except  that  they  are  some-  water .f    In  this  respect,  then,  tbey 
what  smaller,  and  of  paler  hue.     In  resemble  the  river,  trout,  and  afford  so 
two  months  they  were  an  inch  long,  example  of  those  numerous  gradationst 
and  had  then  assumed  those  lateral  both  of  form  and  instinct,  which  com- 
markings  so  characteristic  of  the  young  pose  the  harmonious  chain  of  natore'i 
of  all  the  known  SahnonicUB,     They  perfect  kingdom.     In  support  of  tbb 
increased  in  size  slowly,  measuring  power  of  adaptation  to  fresh  water 
only  three  inches  in  length  by  the  possessed  by  sea-trout,  Mr  Shaw  refers 
month  of  October,  at  which  time  they  to  a  statement  by  the  late  Dr  MH^nl- 
were  nine  months  old.     In  January  loch,  that  these  fish  had  become  per- 
1841,  they  had  increased  to  three  and  manent  iahabitants  of  a  loch  in  tbt 
a  half  inches,  exhibiting  a  somewhat  island  of  Lismore,ArgTUshire.  Simihr 
defective  condition  during  the  winter  facts  have  been  recorded  by  other  na- 
months,  in  one  or  more  of  which,  Mr  turalists,  though,  upon  the  whole,  io 
Shaw  seems  to  think,  they  scarcely  a  somewhat  vague   and  inconclusive 
grow  at  all.     We  need  not  here  go  manner.    We  have   it  in  our  power 
through  the  entire  detail  of  these  ex-  to  mention  a  very  marked  example, 
periments.*     In  October  (twenty- one  When  certain  springs  were  condocted, 
months)  they  measured  six  inches  in  about    twenty  years    ago,   from  tbe 
length,  and  had  lost  those  lateral  bars,  slopes  of  the    rentland    Hills,  nesr 
or  transverse  markings,  which  charae-  Edinburgh,  into  that  city,  which  Dr 
tense  the  general  family  in  their  early  Johnson  regarded  as   by   no  neaiis 
state.      At  this  period  they  greatly  abundantly  supplied  with  the  *^piirr 
resembled    certain    varieties  of    the  element  of  water,**  it  was  necessary  t» 
common   river- trout,  and  the  males  eompensate  the  mill-owners  by  an- 
had  now  attained  the  age  of  sexual  other  supply.    Accordingly  a  vaDey, 
completion,  although  none  of  the  fe-  (the  supposed  scene  of  AUui  Kumtf* 


*  A  complete  series  of  specimens,  from  tbe  day  of  hatching  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  year,  has  been  deposited  by  Mr  Shaw  in  the  Museum  of  tbe  Rojtl 
Society  of  Edinburgh. 

f  Mr  Shaw  informs  us,  moreover,  that  if  those  individuals  which  have  asEoiMd 
the  silvery  lustre  be  forcibly  detained  for  a  month  or  two  in  fresh  water,  thej  wiB 
resume  the  coloured  coating  which  they  formerly  bore.  Tbe  captive  females,  lie 
adds,  manifested  symptoms  of  being  in  a  breediog  state  by  the  begioniog  of  tke 
autumn  of  their  third  year.  They  were,  in  truth,  at  this  time  as  old  as  Aerfni^ 
though  not  of  corresponding  size,  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  marine  agenev. 
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**  Gentle  Shepherd,")  through  which 
there  flowed  a  small  stream,  had  a 
great  embankment  thrown  across  it. 
After  this  operation,  of  course  the 
waters  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
stream  speedily  rose  to  a  level  with 
the  sluices,  thus  forming  a  small  lake, 
commonly  called  the  **  Compensation 
Pond."  The  flow  of  water  now  es- 
capes by  throwing  itself  over  the  outer 
side  of  the  embankment,  which  is  lofty 
and  precipitous,  in  the  form  of  a  cata- 
ract, up  which  no  fish  can  possibly 
tsceod.  Yet  in  the  pond  itself  we 
have  recently  ascertained  the  existence 
of  sea- trout  in  a  healthy  state,  al- 
though such  as  we  have  examined, 
being  young,  were  of  small  size. 
These  attributes,  however,  were  all 
the  more  important  as  proving  the 
breeding  condition  of  the  parents  in 
t  state  of  prolonged  captivity.  It  is 
obvious  that  sea- trout  must  have  made 
their  way  (in  fulfilment  of  their  natu- 
nl  mig^tory  instinct)  into  the  higher 
portions  of  the  stream  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  obstructing  dam; 
tod  as  none  could  have  ascended  since, 
it  foOowt  that  the  individuals  in  ques- 
tion (themselves  and  their  descend- 
ants) most  have  lived  and  bred  in  fresh 
irater,  without  access  to  the  sea,  for  a 
continuous  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years.  This  is  not  only  a  curious 
hct  in  the  natural  history  of  the  spe- 
cies, but  it  is  one  of  some  importance 
in  an  economical  point  of  view.  Sea- 
trout,  as  an  article  of  diet,  are  much 
more  valuable  than  river-trout;  and 
if  it  can  be  ascertained  that  they  breed 
freely,  and  live  healthily,  without  the 
necessity  of  access  to  the  sea,  it  would 
flmi  become  the  duty,  as  it  would 
doubtless  be  the  desire,  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  artificial 
ponds,  to  stock  those  receptacles  rather 
with  die  former  than  the  latter.* 

Having  narrated  the  result  of  Mr 
8haw*s  experiment  up  to  the  migra- 
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tory  state  of  his  brood,  we  shall  now 
refer  to  the  further  progress  of  the 
species.  This,  of  course,  we  can  only 
do  by  turning  our  attention  to  the 
corresponding  condition  of  the  fry  in 
their  natural  places  in  the  river.  So 
for  back  as  the  9th  of  May  1636,  our 
observer  noticed  salmon  fry  descend- 
ing seawards,  and  he  took  occasion  to 
capture  a  considerable  number  by  ad- 
mitting them  into  the  salmon  cruive. 
On  examination,  he  found  about  one- 
fifth  of  each  shoal  to  be  what  he  con- 
sidered sea-trout.  Wisely  regarding 
this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  to  what  extent  they  would 
afterwards  "  suffer  a  sea  change,"  he 
marked  all  the  smolts  of  that  species 
(about  ninety  in  number)  by  cutting 
off  the  whole  of  the  adipose  fin,  and 
three-quarters  of  the  dorsal.  At  a 
distance,  by  the  course  of  the  river, 
of  twenty- five  miles  from  the  sea,  he 
was  not  sanguine  of  recapturing  many 
of  these  individuals,  and  in  this  expec- 
tation he  was  not  agreeably  surprised 
by  any  better  succetts  than  he  expect- 
ed. However,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
exactly  eighty  days  afterwards,  he  re- 
captured as  a  herling  (the  next  pro- 
gressive stage)  an  individual  bearing 
the  marks  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
young  sea-trout  in  the  previous  May. 
It  measured  twelve  inches  in  length, 
and  weighed  ten  ounces.  As  the  ave- 
rage weight  of  the  migrating  fry  is 
about  three  and  a  half  ounces,  it  had 
thus  gained  an  increase  of  six  and  a 
half  ounces  in  about  eighty  days*  resi- 
dence in  salt  water,  supposing  it  to 
have  descended  to  the  sea  immediately 
after  its  markings  were  imposed.  In 
this  condition  of  herlings  or  phinocks, 
young  sea-trout  enter  many  of  our 
rivers  in  great  abundance  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August. 

On  the  Ist  of  August  1837— fifteen 
months  after  being  marked  as  fry,  on 
its  way  to  the  se^ — another  individual 


*  Another  interesting  result  may  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  this  Compensation 
Pond.  The  original  streamlet,  like  most  others,  was  naturally  stocked  with  small 
"  bum-trout,"  which  never  exceeded  a  few  ounces  in  weight,  as  their  ultimate  term 
of  growth.  Bat|  in  consequence  of  the  formation  above  referred  to,  and  the  great 
iDcreaie  of  their  productive  feeding-ground,  and  tranquil  places  for  repose  and  play, 
thiOie  tiny  creatures  have,  in  some  instances,  attained  to  an  enormous  size.  We 
lately  examined  one  which  weighed  six  pounds.  It  was  not  a  sea-trout,  but  a 
eommoii  fresh-water  one — Salmo  fario.  This  strongly  exemplifies  the  conformable 
nature  of  fishes;  that  is,  their  power  of  adaptation  to  a  change  of  external  circum- 
fltancM.  It  is  as  if  a  small  Shetland  pon^,  by  being  turned  into  a  clover  field, 
could  be  expuided  into  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  a  brewer's  horse. 
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was  caitg^lit,  ond  recognised  by  the  ab- 
sence of  one  fin,  and  the  curtaihncnt 
of  another.  This  specimen,  as  well  as 
others,  had  no  doubt  returned,  and  es- 
caped detection  as  a  herlin^,  in  lb3G; 
but  it  was  born  for  greater  things, 
and  when  captured,  as  above  stated,  * 
weighed  two  pounds  and  a  half.  **  lie 
may  be  suppcMed,**  says  Mr  Shaw,  ^to 
represent  pretty  correctly  the  average 
size  of  sea-trout  on  their  second  migra- 
tion from  the  sea."  In  this  state  they 
usually  make  their  appearance  in  our 
rivers,  (we  refer  at  present  particularly 
to  those  of  Scotland,)  in  greatest  abun- 
dance in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
This  view  of  the  progress  of  the  spe- 
cies clearly  accounts  for  a  fact  well 
known  to  anglers,  that  in  spring  and 
the  commencement  of  summer,  larger 
sea-trout  are  caught  than  in  July  and 
Au^st,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
if  they  were  all  fish  of  the  same  sea- 
son. But  the  former  are  herlings 
which  have  descended,  after  spawning 
early,  to  the  sea,  and  returned  with  the 
increase  just  mentioned ;  the  latter  were 
nothing  more  than  smolts  in  May,  and 
have  only  once  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
sea  bathing.  They  are  a  year  younger 
than  the  others. 

As  herlings  (sea-trout  in  their  third 
year)  abounded  in  the  river  Nith  du- 
ring the  summer  of  1834,  Mr  Shaw 
marked  a  great  number  {524)  by  cut- 
ting off  the  adipose  fin.  ^  During  the 
following  summer  (1835)  I  recaptur* 
ed  sixty-eig^t  of  the  above  number 
as  sea- trout,  weighing  on  an  average 
about  two  and  a  half  pounds.  On  these 
I  put  a  second  distinct  mark,  and  again 
returned  them  to  the  river,  and  on  the 
next  ensuing  summer  (1836)  I  re- 
captured a  portion  of  them,  about  one 
in  twenty,  averaging  a  weight  of  four 
pounds.  I  now  marked  them  distinc- 
tively for  the  third  time,  and  once 
more  returned  them  to  the  river,  also 
for  the  third  time.  On  the  following 
season  (23d  day  of  August  1837)  I 
recaptured  the  individual  now  exhi- 
bited, for  the  fourth  time.*  It  then 
weighed  six  jjounds.**  This  Is  indeed 
an  eventful  history,  and  we  question  if 
any  Saimo  trutta  ever  before  fdt  him- 


self so  often  out  of  his  element, 
ever,  tlie  individual  referred  to 
undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  exti 
interesting  to  the  naturalist 
hi  bits,  at  a  single  glance,  the  v 
marks  put  upon  itself  and  its  c« 
niuns,  as  they  were  successive 
captured,  from  year  to  year,  on 
return  to  the  river — viz.  1st,  T. 
sence  of  the  adipose  fin,  (herling 
or  twelve  ounces  in  1834  ;)  2dly, 
third  part  of  the  dorsal  fin  rei 
(sea- trout  of  two  and  a  half  poa 
1835 ;)  3dly,  A  portion  of  the  a 
dipt  off  (large  sea- trout  of  four  } 
in  1836.)  In  the  4th  and  last  p 
shows,  in  its  own  proper  pen 
leader  of  the  forlorn  hope  of  18j 
state  in  which  it  was  finally  ea 
and  killed,  of  the  weight  of  six  p 
It  was  then  in  its  sixth  year,  u 
'presenting  the  adult  condition  < 
migratory  species,  we  think  it  r 
further  investigation  unnecessar 
From  these  and  other  experj 
of  a  similar  nature,  which  Mr 
has  been  conducting  for  many 
he  has  come  to  the  concluaioi 
the  small  fry  called  *'Onuig« 
which  are  found  journeying  to  t 
with  smolts  of  the  true  salmoo,i 
young  of  sea -trout  of  the  ag«  < 
years; — that  the  same  individiMl 
nine  or  ten  weeks*  sojourn  i 
water,  ascend  the  rivers  as  he 
weighing  ten  or  twelve  ounces,] 
the  approach  of  autumn  pass  in 
smaller  tributaries  with  a  view 
continuance  of  their  kind; — that 
ing  spawned,  they  re-descend  ii 
sea,  where  their  increase  of  siic 
one  and  a  half  pound  per  anm 
almost  totally  obtained ; — and  th 
return  annually,  with  an  aeocv 
size,  for  several  seasons,  to  the 
in  whieh  their  parents  gave  then 
In  proof  of  this  last  point.  Mi 
informs  us,  that  of  the  many  h\ 
sea -trout  of  different  ages  wk 
has  marked  in  various  modes,  he 
aware  that  even  a  single  indi 
has  ever  found  its  way  into  any 
tary  of  the  Solway,  saving  that 
river  Nith. 


♦  The  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinl 
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TfiANQi^lLLITV. 


The  suddea  and  ualooked-for  ap- 
pearance of  James  Temple  threw  light 
upon  a  mjstery.  Further  explanation 
awaited  me  in  the  house  from  which 
the  unfortunate  man  bad  rushed  to 
meet  instant  death  and  all  its  conso- 
qiieneef.  It  will  be  remembered  ihat, 
in  tbe  narrative  of  his  Tictim,  mention 
is  made  of  one  Mrs  Wybrow,  with 
whom  the  poor  girl,  upon  the  loss  of 
her  father  and  of  all  means  of  sup- 
port, obtained  a  temporary  home.  It 
appeared  that  Frederick  Harringtoa, 
a  few  months  after  his  flight,  returned 
lecretlj  to  the  village^  and,  at  the 
house  of  that  benevolent  woman,  made 
earnest  application  for  his  sister.  He 
waa  then  excited  and  half  Insane, 
speaking  extravagantly  of  his  views 
and  hb  intentions  in  respect  of  her  he 
came  to  take  away.  "  She  should  be 
a  duchess/*  he  said,  '*  and  must  take 
precedence  of  every  lady  in  the  land. 
He  was  a  king  himself,  and  could  com- 
mand it  so.  He  could  perform  won- 
dervy  if  he  chose  to  use  the  power 
with  which  he  was  invested ;  but  he 
woold  wait  until  his  sister  might  reap 
the  benefit  of  his  acquired  wealth.**  In 
this  strain  he  continued,  alarming  the 
placid  Mrs  Wybrow,  who  knew  not 
what  to  do  to  moderate  the  wildoess 
and  the  vehemence  of  his  demeanour. 
Hopiqg,  however,  to  appease  him,  she 
told  him  of  the  good  fortune  of  his  sis- 
ter—-how  she  bad  obtained  a  happy 
homeland  how  grateful  be  ought  to 
be  to  Providence  for  its  kind  care  of 
htr.  Much  more  she  said^  only  to 
increase  the  anger  of  the  man,  whose 
insane  pride  was  roused  to  fury  the 
moment  that  he  heard  his  sister  was 
doomed  to  eat  the  bread  of  a  depen- 
dent. He  disdained  tbe  assistance  of 
Mrs  Temple---8wore  it  was  an  artifice, 
a  ebeaty  and  that  be  would  drag  her 
from  the  net  into  which  they  had  en- 
ticed her.  Wiien  afterwards  he  learn- 
ed that  it  was  through  the  mediation 
of  Jaoiee  Temple  that  his  sister  hnd 
been  provided  tor,  the  truth  burst  in- 
stantly upon  him,  and  he  fire^aw  at 
once  all  that  aetually  took  place.  lU 
fowed  that  he  would  become  himself 


tbe  avenger  of  his  sister,  and  that  he 
would  not  let  berbetrayer  sleep  until  he 
bad  wrung  from  him  deep  atonement 
for  his  crime.  It  was  in  Tain  that  Mrs 
Wybrow  sought  to  convince  him  of 
his  delusion.  He  would  not  be  ad- 
vised— he  would  not  listen — he  would 
not  linger  another  moment  in  the 
house,  but  quitted  it|  wrought  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  rage,  and  speaking 
only  of  vengeance  on  the  seducer.  He 
set  out  for  London.  Mrs  Wybrow, 
agitated  more  than  she  had  been  at 
any  time  since  her  birth,  and  herself 
almost  deprived  of  reason  by  her  fears 
fur  the  safety  of  Mbs  Harrington, 
James  Temple,  and  the  furious  lunatic 
himself,  wrote  immediately  to  Emma, 
then  resident  in  Cambridge,  explain- 
ing tbe  sad  condition  of  her  brother^ 
and  warning  her  of  his  approach- 
Emma  haviug  already  (without  ac- 
quainting Mrs  Wybrow  with  her  fallen 
state)  forwarded  her  address,  with  a 
strict  injunction  to  her  humble  friend 
to  convey  to  her  all  information  of  her 
absent  brother  which  she  could  pos- 
sibly obtain.  The  threatened  danger 
was  communicated  to  the  lover  — 
darkened  his  days  for  a  time  with 
anxiety  and  dread,  but  ceased  as  time 
wore  on»  and  as  no  visitant  appeared 
to  affect  the  easy  tenor  of  his  immoral 
life.  The  reader  will  not  have  for- 
gotten, perhaps,  that  when  for  the 
first  time  I  beheld  James  Temple,  he 
was  accompanied  by  an  elder  brother. 
It  was  from  the  latter^  his  friend  and 
confidant,  that  the  above  particulars, 
and  those  which  follow  in  respect  of 
the  deceased^  were  gathered.  The 
house  in  which,  for  a  second  time,  I 
encountered  my  ancient  college  friends, 
was  their  uncle^s^  Parents  they  had 
none.  Of  father  and  of  mother  both 
they  had  been  deprived  in  infancy ; 
and,  from  that  period,  their  home  had 
been  with  their  relative  and  guardian. 
The  conduct  of  one  charge,  at  leabt, 
had  been  from  boyhood  such  as  to 
cau«e  the  greatest  pnia  to  him  who 
had  (15 sunned  a  parent's  cares.  Hy- 
pocrisy, St  nsualifyy  and— for  his  years 
aud   social  Eta* ion — unparalleled  dis-    ' 
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))onesty,  had  characterised  James 
Temple's  short  career.  By  some  in- 
explicable tortuosity  of  mind,  nith 
every  natural  endowment,  with  every 
acquired  advantage,  graced  with  the 
borrowed  as  well  as  native  ornaments 
of  humanity^  be  found  no  joy  in  his 
inheritance^  but  sacrificed  it  all,  and 
crawled  through  life  a  gross  and 
earthy  man.  The  seduction  of  Emma» 
young  as  he  was  when  be  committed 
that  offence,  was,  by  many,  not  the 
first  crime  for  which — DOt»  thank  Hea- 
Teo !  without  some  preparation  for  bis 
trial — be  was  callea  suddenly  to  an- 
swer. As  a  boy,  he  had  grown  aged 
In  vice.  It  has  been  stated  that  he 
quitted  the  university  the  yerv  instant 
he  disencumbered  himself  of  the  girl 
whom  be  had  sacrificed.  He  crept  to 
the  metropolis,  and  for  a  time  there 
hid  himself.  But  it  was  there  that  he 
was  discovered  by  Frederick  Harring- 
ton, who  had  pursued  the  destroyer 
with  a  perseverance  that  was  indomi- 
table, and  scoffed  at  disappointment. 
How  the  lunatic  existed  no  one  knew ; 
how  he  steered  clear  of  transgression 
and  restraint  was  equally  difficult  to 
explain.  It  was  evident  enough  that 
he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
haunts  of  his  former  schoolfellow ; 
and,  in  one  of  them,  he  rushed  fu- 
riously and  unexpectedly  upon  him, 
affrighting  his  intended  victim,  but 
failing  in  his  purpose  of  vengeance  by 
the  Tery  impetuosity  of  his  assault. 
Temple  escaped.  Then  it  was  that 
the  latter,  shaken  by  fear,  revealed  to 
bis  brother  the  rise  and  progress  of 
hb  intimacy  with  the  discarded  girl, 
and,  in  his  extremity,  called  upon  him 
for  advice  and  help.  He  could  afford 
him  none ;  and  the  seducer  found  him- 
self in  the  world  without  an  hour's 
happiness  or  quiet.  What  quails  so 
readily  as  the  heartless  soul  of  the 
sensualist  ?  Who  so  cowardly  as  the 
man  only  courageous  in  his  oppression 
of  the  weak  ?  The  spirit  of  Temple 
was  laid  prostrate.  He  walked,  and 
eat,  and  slept,  in  base  and  dastard  fear. 
Locks  and  bolts  could  not  secure  him 
from  dismal  apprehensions.  A  sound 
shook  him,  as  the  unseen  wind  makes 
the  tall  poplar  shudder — a  voice  struck 
terror  in  his  ear,  and  sickness  to  his 
recreant  heart.  He  could  not  be 
alone — for  alarm  was  heightened  by 
the  speaking  conscience  that  pro- 
nounced it  just.  He  journeyed  from 
"place  to  place,  his  brother  ever  at  his 
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side,  and  the  shadow  of  the  avenger 
e¥er  stalking^  in  the  rear,  and  unpel- 
ling  the  weary  wanderer  still  onward. 
The  health  of  the  sufferer  gave  way. 
To  preserve  his  life,  be  was  ordered 
to  the  south-western  coast.  His  iaith- 
»ful  brother  was  Lis  companion  still. 
He  had  not  receiTed  a  week's  benefit 
from  the  mild  and  grateful  climate- 
he  was  scarcely  settled  in  the  tranqail 
Tillage  in  which  tbej  had  fixed  tbeir 
residence,  before  the  old  tenor  wu 
made  manifest,  and  banted  the  on- 
happy  man  away.     Whilst  sitting  at 
hb  window,  and  gazing  with  sobs- 
thing  of  delight  upon  the  broad  and 
smooth  blue  sea — ^for  who  can  look, 
criminal  though  he  be,  upon  that  glo- 
rious sheet  in  summer  time,  when  the 
sky  b  bright  with  beauty,  and  the  goldca 
sun  u  high,  and  not  lose  somewhat  of 
the  heavy  sense  of  guilt — not  glow,  it 
may  be,  with  a   returning  gush  of 
childhood*s  innocence,  long   abseet, 
and  coming  now  only  to  reproach  and 
then  depart  ? — whilst  sitting  there  and 
thus,  the  sick  man's  notice  was  invit- 
ed to  a  crowd  of  yelling  boys,  who 
had  amongst  them  one,  the  tallest  of 
their  number,   whom   they  dragged 
along  for  punbhment  or  sport.     Hs 
was  an  idiot.     Who  he  was  noat 
knew  so  well  as  the  pale  man  thst 
looked  upon  him,  who  could  not  drag 
hb  eye  away,  so  lost  was  it  In  woa* 
fier,  so  transfixed  with  horror.    The 
invalid  remained    no  longer  tbcrr. 
Fast  as  horses  could  convey  hiei,  lis 
journeyed  homeward  ;  jind,  in  the  bo- 
som   of  his  natural   protectors,  bs 
sought  for  peace  he  could  not  gab 
elsewhere.     Here  he  remained,  tke 
slave  of  fear,  the  conscience-strickefli 
diseased  in  body — almost  spent ;  uA 
here  he  would  baTo  died,  had  not 
Providence    directed    the    inpoteac 
mind  of  the  imbecile  to  the  spot,  and 
wil!ed  it  otherwise.    I  have  narnted, 
as  shortly  as  I  might,  the  hbtory  of 
my  earliest  college  friend,  as  I  received 
it  from  his  brother's  lips.     There  re- 
main but  a  few  words  (o  say— the 
pleasantest  that  I  have  had  to  speak  of 
him     James  Temple  did  not  db  i 
hardened  man.     If  there  be  truth  is 
tears,  in  praters  of  penitence  that  fall 
from  him  who  stands  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  eternity — who  can  gain  no- 
thing, by  hypocrisy,  and  may  lose  by 
it  the  priceless  treasure  of  an  immor- 
tal soul — if  serenity  and  joy  are  signi 
of  a  repentance  spoken,  a  forgiveorsi 
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Mi,  then  HeaTen  had  assuredly  been 
nercifid  with  the  culprit,  aod  had  re- 
mitted his  offences,  as  Heaven  can, 
and  willy  remit  the  ▼ilest. 

I  remained  in  the  Tillage  of  Belton 
antii  I  aaw  all  that  remained  of  the 
schoolfellows  deposited  in  the  earth. 
Their  bodies  had  been  easilj  obtain- 
ed— that  of  the  idiot,  indeed,  before 
life  had  quitted  it.  The  evening  that 
followed  their  burial,  I  passed  with 
William  Temple.  Many  a  sad  remi- 
niscence occurred  to  him  which  he 
communicated  to  me  without  reserve, 
many  a  wanton  act  of  coarse  licen- 
tiousness, many  a  warning  unheeded, 
laughed  af»  spurned.  It  is  a  mourn- 
ful pleasure  for  the  mind,  as  it  dwells 
apon  the  doings  of  the  departed,  to 
build  up  its  own  theories,  and  to  work 
oat  a  history  of  what  might  have  been 
io  happier  circumstances — a  useless 
history  of  i/t,  '<  If  my  brother  had 
been  looked  to  when  he  was  young," 
laid  William  Temple  more  thao  once, 
*'  he  would  have  turned  out  different- 
ly. My  uncle  spoiled  him.  As  a 
ehild,  he  was  never  corrected.  If  he 
wbhed  for  a  toy,  he  had  but  to  scream 
for  it.  If,  at  school,  he  had  been  for- 
tonate  enough  to  contract  his  friend- 
ships with  young  men  of  worth  and 
eharaeter,  their  example  would  have 
won  him  to  rectitude,  for  he  was  al- 
ways a  lad  easily  led.*'  And  agjioj 
**  If  be  had  but  listened  to  the  advice 
which,  when  it  would  have  served 
him,  I  did  not  fail  daily  and  hourly 
to  offer  him,  he  might  have  lived  for 
Tears,  and  been  respected — for  many 
know,  I  lost  no  opportunity  to  draw 
him  from  his  course  of  error.*'  Alas  I 
how  Tain,  how  idle  was  this  talk — how 
little  it  could  help  the  clod  that  was 
abeady  crumbling  in  the  earth — the 
soul  already  at  the  judgment-seat ;  yet 
with  untiring  earnestness  the  brother 
persisted  in  this  strain,  and  with  eiery 
new  hypothesis  found  fresh  satisfac- 
tion. There  was  more  reason  for 
gratification  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
evening,  the  surviving  relative  turned 
from  hb  barren  discourse  and  refer- 
red to  the  last  days  of  the  deceased. 
There  was  comfort  and  consolation  to 
the  living  in  the  evidences  which  he 
produced  of  his  most  blessed  change. 
It  was  a  joy  to  me  to  hear  of  his  re- 
pentance, and  to  listen  to  the  terms  in 
which  he  made  it  known.  I  did  not 
easily  forget  them.  I  journeyed  home- 
ward. When  I  arrived  at  the  house 
of  Doctor  Mayhew,  I  was  surprised  to 
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find  how  little  I  could  remember  of 
the  country  over  which  I  had  travel- 
led. The  scenes  through  which  I  had 
passed  were  forgotten — had  not  been 
noticed.  Absorbed  by  the  thoughts 
which  possessed  my  brain,  I  had  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  carried  forward, 
conscious  of  nothing  but  the  waking 
dreams.  I  was  prepared,  however,  to 
see  my  friend .  Still  influenced  by  the 
latent  hope  of  meeting  once  more  with 
Miss  Fairman,  still  believing  in  the 
happy  issue  of  my  love,  I  had  resolv- 
ed to  keep  my  own  connexion  with 
the  idiot  as  secret  as  the  grave.  There 
was  no  reason  why  I  should  betray 
myself.  His  fate  was  independent  of 
my  act — my  conduct  formed  no  link 
in  the  chain  which  must  be  presented 
to  make  the  historv  clear :  and  shame 
would  have  withheld  the  gratuitous 
confession,  had  not  the  ever  present, 
never-dying  promise  forbade  the  dis- 
closure of  one  convicting  syllable.  As 
may  be  supposed,  the  surprise  of  Doc- 
tor Ma)rhew,  upon  hearing  the  narra- 
tive, was  no  less  than  the  regret  which 
he  experienced  at  the  violent  death  of 
the  poor  creature  in  whom  he  had 
taken  so  kind  and  deep  an  interest. 
But  a  few  days  sufficed  to  sustain  his 
concern  for  one  who  had  come  to  him 
a  stranger,  and  whom  he  had  known 
so  short  a  time.  The  pursuits  and 
cares  of  life  gradually  withdrew  the 
incident  from  his  mind,  and  all 
thoughts  of  the  idiot.  He  ceased  to 
speak  of  him.  To  me,  the  last  scene 
of  his  life  was  present  for  many  a 
year.  I  could  not  remove  it.  By 
day  and  night  it  came  before  my  eyes, 
without  one  effort  on  my  part  to  in- 
voke it.  It  has  started  up,  suddenly 
and  mysteriously,  in  the  midst  of  en- 
joyment and  serene  delight,  to  mingle 
bitterness  in  the  cup  of  earthly  bliss. 
It  has  come  in  the  season  of  soirow  to 
heighten  the  distress.  Amongst  men, 
and  in  the  din  of  business,  the  virion 
has  intruded,  and  in  solitude  it  has 
followed  me  to  throw  its  shadows 
across  the  bright  green  fields,  beauti- 
ful in  their  freshness.  Night  after 
night.— 1  cannot  count  their  number 
—it  has  been  the  form  and  substance 
of  my  dreams,  and  I  have  gone  to  rest 
— yf  s,  for  months— with  the  sure  and 
natural  expectation  of  beholding  the 
melancholy  repetition  of  an  act  which 
1  would  have  given  any  thing,  and  all 
I  had,  to  forget  and  drive  away  fur 
ever. 

A  week  passed  pleasantly  with  my 
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host.  I  spoke  of  departure  at  the  end 
of  it.  He  smiled  when  I  did  fto,  bide 
tne  hold  my  tonf^ue  and  be  patient.  I 
suffered  another  week  to  glide  awaj» 
and  then  hinted  once  more  that  I  had 
tre.'tpasscd  long  enough  upon  his  hos- 
pitality. The  doctor  placed  his  hand 
upon  luj  arm,  and  ansireri'd  quickly^ 
•*  all  in  good  lime — do  not  hurr}." 
His  tone  and  manner  confirmed,  I 
know  not  why*  the  strong  hope  with- 
in me,  and  hb  words  passed  with 
meaning  to  my  heart.  I  already  buiit 
upon  the  aerial  foundation,  and  look- 
ed forward  with  joyous  confidence 
and  expectation.  The  arguments  and 
shows  of  truth  are  few  that  love  re- 
quires. The  poorest  logic  is  the 
soundest  reasoning — if  it  conclude  for 
him.  Tno  visits  to  the  parsonage 
were,  meanwhile,  continued.  Upon 
my  return,  I  gained  no  news.  I  abk- 
cd  if  all  were  well  there,  and  the  sim- 
ple monosyllable^  **  Yes,"  answered 
with  unusual  quickness  and  decision, 
was  all  that  escaped  the  doctor  s  lips. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  interrogated 
further,  and  was  displeased.  1  per- 
ceived thi?,  and  was  silent.  For  some 
days,  no  mention  was  made  of  his 
dear  friend  the  minister.  He  was 
accustomed  to  speak  often  of  that 
man,  and  most  afPectionately.  What 
was  the  inference?  A  breach  had 
taken  place.  If  I  entertained  the  idea 
for  a  day,  it  was  dissipated  on  the 
neit ;  for  the  doctor,  a  week  having 
elapsed  since  his  last  visit,  rode  over 
to  the  pirsooage  as  usual,  remained 
there  some  hours,  and  returned  in 
his  best  and  gayest  spirits.  He  spoke 
of  the  Fairmans  during  the  evening 
with  the  same  kind  feeling  and  good- 
humour  that  had  always  accompanied 
his  allusions  to  them  and  their  pro« 
ceedings,  and  grew  at  length  eloquent 
in  the  praises  of  them  both.  The  in- 
creasing beauty  of  the  young  mistress^ 
be  said,  was  marvellous.  **  Ah,**  he 
added  slyly,  and  with  more  truth, 
perhaps,  than  he  suspected,  "  it  would 
have  done  your  eyes  good  to- day,  only 
to  have  got  one  peep  at  her."  I  sighed, 
and  he  tantalized  me  further.  He 
pretended  to  pity  me  for  the  inconsi- 
derate haste  with  which  I  had  thrown 
up  my  employment,  and  to  condole 
with  me  for  all  I  had  lost  in  conse- 
quence. **  As  for  himself/*  he  said, 
'*  he  had,  upon  further  consideration, 
given  up  all  thought  of  marriage  for 
the  present.  He  should  live  a  little 
looger  and  grow  wimt  ;  bulU  wia  tioI 
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a  pleasant  thing,  by  any  means,  to  see 
so  sweet  a  girl  taken  coolly  off  by  a 
young  fellow,  who,  if  all  he  beard  was 
true,  was  very  likely  to  have  an  early 
opportunity."  I  sighed  again,  and 
aski^d  permission  to  retire  to  rebt ;  but 
my  tormentor  did  not  grant  it,  until 
he  had  spoken  for  half  an  hour  longer, 
when  he  dismissed  me  in  a  state  of 
misery  incompitiUle  with  rest,  in  bed, 
or  out  of  it.  My  heart  was  burstiog 
when  I  left  him.  He  c^ukl  Dot  faU 
to  mark  it.  To  mj  surprise,  be  made 
another  excursion  to  the  parsonage  on 
the  following  day  ;  and,  as  before,  be 
joined  me  in  the  evening  with  nothing 
on  his  lips  but  commendation  of  the 
young  lady  whom  he  had  seen,  and 
complaint  at  the  cruel  act  which  was 
about  to  rob  them  of  their  treasure ; 
for  he  said,  regardless  of  my  presence 
or  the  desperate  state  of  my  feelings, 
*'  that  the  matter  was  now  all  but 
settled.  Fairman  had  made  up  bis 
mind,  and  was  ready  to  giTe  his  coo- 
sent  the  very  moment  the  young  fel- 
low was  bold  enough  to  ask  it.  And 
lucky  dog  he  is  too,**  added  the  kind 
physician,  by  way  of  a  conclusion, 
**  for  little  puss  herself  is  o¥er  head 
and  ears  in  Ioto  with  bin,  or  else  1 
never  made  a  right  prognosis.** 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you»  sir," 
1  answered,  when  Doctor    May  hew 

Kaused  ;  "  very  grateful  for  your 
ospitality.  If  you  please,  I  will  de- 
part to  morrow.  1  trust  you  will  nkk 
me  to  remain  no  longer.  I  cannot  do 
so.     My  businei^s  in  London** 

**  Oh,  very  well!  but  that  can  wait, 
you  know,**  replied  the  doctor.  Inter* 
rupting  me.  **  I  can*t  spare  you  to* 
morrow.  I  have  asked  a  friend  to 
dinner,  and  you  must  meet  him." 

<*  Do  not  think  me  uogratefnl, 
doctor,*'  I  answered ;  *'  but  positively 
I  must  and  will  depart  to-morrow*  I 
cannot  stay.** 

"  Nonsense,  man,  you  shall.  Come, 
say  you  will,  and  1  engage,  if  your  In- 
tention holds,  to  reletse  yoa  as  early 
as  you  like  the  next  day.  I  have  pro* 
mised  my  friend  that  you  will  give 
him  the  meeting,  and  yon  busI  net 
refuse  me.  Let  me  ha¥e  my  way  to- 
morrow, and  yoa  ahall  be  yo«r  own 
master  afterwards.** 

'*  Upon  such  terms,  sir,"  I  answer* 
ed  immediately,  *'  it  would  be  nnpar* 
donable  if  I  persisted.  Yon  shall 
command  me;  ou  the  following  day, 
1  will  seek  my  fortunes  in  the  world 
a%i3Lu" 
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*<  Jait  so/'  r<>p1ied  the  doctor,  and 
so  we  separaU'd. 

The  character  of  Dr  Mayhew  was 
little  known  to  me.  His  goodness  of 
heart  I  had  reason  to  be  acquainted 
with,  but  his  lon^  established  love  of 
jt'stiafic,  his  intense  appreciation  of  a 
joke»  practical  or  otherwise,  I  had  yet 
to  learn.  In  few  men  are  united,  as 
happily  as  they  were  in  him,  a  steady 
application  to  the  burliness  of  the 
world,  and  an  alaaost  unrestrained  in- 
duli^ence  in  its  harmless  pleasantries. 
The  grave  doctor  was  a  boy  at  liis 
fireside.  I  spent  my  last  day  in  pre* 
paring  fur  my  removal,  and  in  rambling 
for  soooe  hours  amongst  the  hills,  with 
which  I  had  become  too  familiar  to 
separate  without  a  pang.  Long  was 
onr  leave-taking.  1  liu^rered  and  ho- 
vered from  nook  to  nook,  until  I  had 
expended  the  latest  moment  which  it 
was  mine  to  give.  With  a  burdened 
spirit  I  returned  to  the  house,  as  my 
thoughts  shifted  to  the  less  pleasing 
prospect  afforded  by  my  new  position. 
I  frhuddered  to  think  of  London,  and 
the  fresh  vicihsitudes  that  awaited  me. 

It  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  to  din? 
ner  when  I  stepped  into  the  drawing- 
room.  The  doctor  had  just  reached 
bome^  afcer  being  absent  on  profes- 
sional duty  since  the  morning.  The 
visitor  had  already  arrived  ;  I  had 
heard  his  knock  whilst  I  was  dressing. 
Having  lost  all  interest  in  the  doings 
of  the  place,  I  had  not  even  cared  to 
enquirH  his  name.  What  was  it  to 
me  f  What  difference  could  the  chance 
visitor  of  a  night  make  to  me,  who 
was  OD  the  eve  of  exile?  None.  I 
Walked  despondingly  into  the  room, 
and  advanced  with  distant  civility  to- 
wards the  stranger.  His  face  was 
from  me,  but  he  turned  instantly  upon 

hfaring  my  step,  and  I  beheld Mr 

Pairman.  I  could  scarcely  trust  my 
eyes.  I  started,  and  retreated.  My 
reverend  friend,  however,  betrayed 
neither  surprise  nor  discomposure. 
He  smiled  kindly,  held  out  his  hand, 
and  spoke  as  he  was  wont  in  the  days 
of  cordiality  and  confidence.  What 
did  it  mean  ? 

«*  It  is  a  lovely  afternoon,  Stukely," 
btgan  the  minister,  "  worthy  of  the 
ripe  rammer  in  which  it  is  born.** 

•*  It  it,  air,"  I  replied ;  «  but  I  shall 
Me  no  more  of  them,**  I  added  i/i- 
tiomUjft  anxioui  to  assure  him  that  I 
WAS  not  lurking  with  sinister  design 
w  ntar  the  panonage — that  I  was  on 
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the  eve  of  flight.  "  I  quit  onr  friend 
to-morrow,  and  must  travel  many 
miles  away.** 

'*  You  will  come  to  us,  Caleb,**  an- 
swered Mr  Fairman  mildly. 

«  Sir!"  said  I,  doubting  if  I  heard 
aright. 

"  Has  Dr  Mayhew  said  nothing 
then  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  trembled  in  every  limb.  * 

«  Nothing,  sir,*'  I  answered.  "  Oh, 
yes  I  I  recollect — he  did — he  has — but 
what  have  I — 1  have  no  wish — no  busi- 


ness 


The  door  opened,  and  Dr  Mayhew 
himself  joined  us,  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  smiling,  in  the  best  of  good  tem- 
pers. In  his  rear  followed  the  faith- 
ful Williams.  Before  a  word  of  ex- 
planation could  be  offered,  the  latter 
functionary  announced  **  dinner,"  and 
summoned  us  away.  The  presence 
^f  the  servants  during  the  meal  in- 
terfered with  the  gratification  of  my 
unutterable  curiosity.  Mr  Fairman 
spoke  most  affably  on  different  mat- 
ters, but  did  not  once  revert  to  the 
previous  subject  of  discourse.  I  was 
on  thorns.  I  could  not  eat.  I  could 
not  look  at  the  minister  without  an- 
xiety and  shame ;  and  whenever  my 
eye  caught  that  of  the  doctor,  I  was 
abashed  by  a  look  of  meaning  and 
good-humoured  cunning,  that  was  half 
intelligible  and  half  obbcure.  Rays  of 
hope  penetrated  to  my  heart's  core, 
and  illuminated  my  existence.  The 
presence  of  Mr  Fairman  could  not  be 
without  a  purpose.  What  was  it, 
then  ?  Oh,  I  dared  not  trust  myself 
to  ask  the  question !  The  answer  bred 
intoxication  and  delight,  too  sweet  for 
earth.  What  meant  that  wicked 
smile  upon  the  doctor's  cheek  ?  He 
was  too  generous  and  good  to  laugh 
at  my  calamity.  He  could  not  do  it. 
Yet  the  undisturbed  demeanour  of  the 
minister  confounded  me.  If  there  had 
been  connected  with  this  visit  so  im- 
portant an  object  as  that  which  I 
longed  to  believe  was  linked  with  it, 
there  surely  would  have  been  some 
evidence  in  his  speech  and  manner, 
and  he  continued  as  cheerful  and  un- 
disturbed as  if  his  mind  were  free 
from  every  care  and  weighty  thought. 
*'  What  can  it  mean  ?**  I  asked  my- 
self, again  and  again.  **  How  can 
he  coolly  bid  me  to  his  house,  after 
what  has  passed,  after  his  fearful  an- 
xiety to  get  me  out  of  it  ?  Will  he 
hazard  another  meeVVQSinxVk\i\%\y^ 
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loyed  dftDghter  ? — Ah,  I  see  it ! "  1  sud- 
denlj  and  mentally  exclaimed ;  "  it  is 
clear  enough— she  is  ahsent— she  is 
'away.  He  wishes  to  evince  bis  friend- 
ly disposition  at  parting,  and  now  he 
can  do  it  without  risk  or  cost."  It 
was  a  plain  elucidation  of  the  mystery 
—it  was  enough,  and  all  my  airy 
castles  tumhled  to  the  earth,  and  left 
me  ther6  in  wretchedness.  Glad  was 
I  when  the  dinner  was  concluded,  and 
eager  to  withdraw.  I  had  resolved  to 
decline,  at  the  first  opportunity,  the 
invitation  of  the  incumbent.  I  did 
not  wish  to  grieve  my  heart  in  feast- 
ing my  eyes  upon  a  scene  crowded 
with  fond  associations,  to  revoke  feel* 
ings  in  which  it  would  be  folly  to  in* 
dulge  again,  and  which  it  were  well 
to  annihilate  and  forget.  I  was  about 
to  beg  permission  to  leave  the  table, 
when  Dr  May  hew  rose;  he  looked 
archly  at  me  when  I  followed  hb  ex* 
ample,  and  requested  me  not  to  be  in 
haste  ;  "  he  had  business  to  transact, 
and  would  rejoin  us  shortly.*'  Saying 
these  words,  he  smiled  and  vanished. 
I  remained  silent  To  be  left  alone 
with  Mr  Fairman,  was  the  most  an- 
noying circumstance  that  coold  hap- 
pen in  my  present  mood.  There  were 
a  hundred  things  which  I  burned  to 
know,  whilst  1  lacked  the  courage  to 
enquire  concerning  one.  But  1  had 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  decline 
bis  invitation.  Here  it  was,  and  I  had 
not  power  to  lift  my  head  and  look  at 
him.  Mr  Fairman  himself  did  not 
speak  for  some  minutes.  He  sat 
thoughtfully,  resting  his  forehead  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand — his  elbow  on 
the  table.  At  length  he  raised  his 
eyes,  and  whilst  my  own  were  still 
bent  downward,  I  could  feel  that  hit 
were  fixed  upon  me. 

"  Caleb,"  said  the  minister. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  in- 
cumbent had  called  me  by  my  Christian 
name.  How  strangely  it  sounded  from 
his  lips !  How  exquisitely  grateful  it 
dropt  upon  my  ear ! 

<<Tell  me,  Caleb,"  continued  Mr 
Fairman,  ''did  I  understand  you  right? 
Is  it  true  that  May  hew  has  told  you 
nothing?*' 

**  Nothing  distinctly,  sir,**  I  an- 
swered— *'  1  have  gathered  something 
from  his  hints,  but  I  know  not  what 
be  says  in  jest  and  what  in  earnest." 

*'  1  have  only  her  happiness  at  heart, 
Stukely — from  the  moment  that  you 
»poke  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  have 
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acted  solely  with  regard  to  that.  I 
hoped  to  have  smothered  this  passion 
in  the  bud.  In  attempting  it,  I  believed 
1  was  acting  as  a  father  should,  and 
doing  my  duty  by  her." 

The  room  began  to  iwim  roond  me^ 
and  my  bead  grew  dizzy. 

**  I  am  to  blame,  perhaps,  as  May* 
hew  says,  for  having  brought  yon  to- 
gether, and  for  surrounding  her  with 
danger.  I  should  have  known  that  to 
trifle  with  a  heart  so  guileless  and  so 
pure  was  cruel  and  unjust,  and  fraught 
with  perilous  consequences.  I  wss 
blind,  and  I  am  punbbed  for  my  act" 

I  looked  at  him  at  length. 

**  I  use  the  word  deliberately — 
punished,  Stukely.  It  r>  a  punishment 
to  behold  the  affection  of  which  I  have 
ever  been  too  jealous,  departing  from 
me,  and  ripening  for  another.  Why 
have  I  cared  to  live  since  HeaTen  took 
her  mother  to  itself — but  for  her  sake, 
for  her  welfare,  and  her  love  ?  Bat 
sorrow  and  regret  are  useless  now. 
You  do  not  know,  young  man,  a 
thousandth  part  of  your  attainment 
when  I  tell  you,  you  have  gained  her 
young  and  virgin  heart.  I  oppose 
you  no  longer — I  thwart  not— rendcf 
yourself  worthy  of  the  precious  gift** 

"  I  cannot  speak,  sir  I  *'  I  exclaimed, 
seizing  the  hand  of  the  incumbent  in 
the  wildness  of  my  joy.  '*  I  am  sto- 
pified  by  this  intelligence !  Trust  me, 
sir — believe  me,  you  shall  find  me 
not  undeserving  of  your  generosity 
and  *• 

"  No,  Stukely.  Call  it  not  by  snch 
a  name.  It  is  any  thing  but  that; 
there  is  no  liberality,  no  nobility  of 
soul,  in  giving  you  what  I  may  not 
now  withhold.  I  cannot  see  her  droop 
and  die,  and  live  myself  to  know  that 
a  word  from  me  had  sa^ed  her.  I 
have  given  my  consent  to  the  prose- 
cution of  your  attachment  at  the  latest 
moment — not  because  I  wi^ed  it,  hot 
to  prevent  a  greater  evil.  I  have  told 
you  the  truth  I  It  was  due  to  us  both 
that  you  should  hear  it ;  for  the  future 
look  upon  me  as  your  father,  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  do  you  justice.'* 

There  was  a  stop.  I  .was  so  op* 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  happiness, 
that  I  could  find  no  Toice  to  speak 
my  joy  or  tell  my  thanks.  Mr  Fair> 
man  paused,  and  then  continued. 

*'  You  will  come  to  the  parsonaire 
to-morrow,  and  take  part  again  in  the 
instruction  of  the  lada  after  their  re* 
turn.    You  will  be  reoeived  u  oy 
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daughter's  saitor.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  for  a  prorUion  for  you. 
May  hew  and  I  ha?  e  it  in  considera- 
iloa  now.  When  our  plan  is  matured, 
it  shall  be  communicated  to  you. 
There  need  be  no  haste.  You  are 
both  yonng — too  young  for  marriage 
—and  we  shall  not  jet  fix  the  period 
of  your  espousaL*' 

Mj  mind  was  overpowered  with  a 
host  of  dazzling  yisionsx  which  rose 
ipontaoeously  as  the  minister  proceed- 
ed in  his  delightful  talk.  1  soon  lost 
sll  power  of  listening  to  details. 
The  beloved  Ellen^  the  faithful  and 
eonfidiog  maiden*  whohad  not  deserted 
the  wanderer  although  driven  from 
ber  father's  doors — she,  the  beautiful 
and  priceless  jewel  of  my  hearty  was 
present  in  every  thought^  and  was  the 
umament  and  chief  of  every  group 
that  passed  before  my  warm  imagina- 
tion. Whilst  the  incumbent  continued 
to  ipeak  of  the  future,  of  his  own  sa- 
erifiee*  and  my  great  gain — whilst  his 
wordsy  without  penetrating,  touched 
my  ean»  and  died  away — my  soul 
grew  busy  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
prize,  which,  now  that  it  was  mine»  I 
learce  knew  how  to  estimate.  Where 
was  she  then  9  How  had  she  been  ? 
To  how  many  days  of  suffering  and 
of  trial  may  she  have  been  doomed  ? 
How  many  pangs  may  have  wrung 
that  noble  heart  before  its  sad  com. 
plaints  were  listened  to,  and  mercifully 
answered  ?  I  craved  to  be  at  her  side. 
The   words  which  her    father    had 

2«>ken  had  loosened  the  heavy  chain 
at  tied  me  down — my  limbs  were 
eonscious  of  their  freedom— my  spirit 
felt  its  liberty — what  hindered  instant 
flight  ?  In  the  midst  of  my  reverie  Dr 
Mayhew  entered  the  room — and  I  re- 
member distinctly  that  my  immediate 
inpabe  was  to  leave  the  two  friends 
together,  and  to  run  as  fast  as  love 
eonld  m^ge  and  feet  could  carry  me— 
to  the  favoured  spot  which  held  all 
that  I  cared  for  now  on  earth.  The 
pUns,  however,  of  Doctor  Mayhew 
interfered  with  thb  desire.  He  had 
done  mach  for  me,  more  than  I  knew, 
and  he  wis  not  the  man  to  go  without 
his  payment.  A  long  evening  was 
yet  before  us,  time  enough  for  a  bun* 
dred  jokes,  which  I  must  hear,  and 
witness,  and  applaud,  or  I  was  most 
uworthy  of  the  kindness  he  had 
shown  me.  The  business  over  for 
whieh  Mr  Fairman  had  come  ez- 
prttftly,  tl;e  promise  given  of  au  early 
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visit  to  the  parsonage  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  an  affectionate  parting  at 
the  garden  gate,  and  the  incumbent 
proceeded  on  hi.s  homeward  road. 
The  doctor  and  I  returned  together 
to  the  house  in  silence,  and  one  of  us 
in  partial  fear;  for  I  could  see  the 
coming  sarcasm  in  the  questionable 
smile  that  played  about  his  lips.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  when  we  resumed 
our  seats.  At  last  be  rang  the  bell, 
and  Williams  answered  it 

*'  Book  Mr  Stukely  by  the  Lon- 
don coach  tomorrow,  Williams,** 
said  the  master ;  '*  he  pontively  must 
and  wilt  depart  to-morrow," 

The  criminal  reprieved— the  cliild, 
hopeless  and  despairing  at  the  suffer- 
ing parent*8  bed,  and  blessed  at  length 
with  a  firm  promise  of  amendment 
and  recovery,  can  tell  the  feelings 
that  sustained  my  fluttering  heart, 
beating  more  anziously  the  nearer  it 
approached  its  home,  I  woke  that 
morning  with  the  lark — yes,  ere  that 
joyous  bird  bad  spread  its  wing,  and 
broke  upon  the  day  with  its  mad  note 
—and  I  left  the  doctor's  house  whilst 
all  within  were  sleeping.  There  was 
no  rest  for  me  away  from  that  abode, 
whose  gates  of  adamant,  with  all  their 
bars  and  fastenings,  one  magic  word 
had  opened  — whose  sentinels  were 
withdrawn  —  whose  terrors  had  de- 
parted. The  hours  were  all  too  long 
until  I  claimed  my  new* found  privi- 
lege.  Morn  of  the  mellow  summer, 
how  beautiful  is  thy  birth  I  How 
soft — how  calm  —  how  breathlessly 
and  blushingly  thou  stealest  upon 
a  slumbering  world!  fearful,  as  it 
seems,  of  startling  it.  How  deeply 
quiet,  and  how  soothing,  are  thy  ear- 
liest sounds — scarce  audible — by  no 
peculiar  quality  distinguishable,  yet 
thrilling  and  intense  1  How  doubly 
potent  falls  thy  witching  influence  on 
him  whose  spirit  passion  has  attuned 
to  all  the  harmonies  of  earth,  and 
made  but  too  susceptible  1  Disturbed 
as  I  was  by  the  anticipation  of  my 
joy,  and  by  the  consequent  unrest, 
with  the  first  sight  of  day,  and  all  its 
charms,  csLwe  peace — actual  and  pro- 
found. The  agitation  of  my  soul  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  prevailing  still- 
ness, and  I  grew  tranquil  and  sub- 
dued. Love  ezisted  yet — what  could 
eztinguish  that  ? — but  heightened  and 
sublimed.  It  was  as  though,  in  con- 
templating the  palpable  and  lovely 
work  of  heaven,  all  sel^aVmova  \mA 
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at  once  departed  from  mj  breast — all 
dross  had  separated  from  my  best 
affections,  and  left  them  pure  and  free. 
And  so  I  walked  qn,  happiest  of  the 
happjt  from  field  to  field,  from  hill  to 
bilU  with  no  companion  on  the  way» 
no  traTeller  within  my  view — alone 
with  nature  and  my  hearths  delight. 
«  And  men  pent  up  in  cities,**  thought 
I,  as  I  went  along,  **  would  call  this 
— Solitude.**  I  remembered  how 
lonely  I  bad  felt  in  the  busy  crowds 
of  London — how  chill,  how  desolate 
and  forlorn,  and  marvelled  at  the  rea- 
soning of  man.  And  came  no  other 
thoughts  of  London,  and  the  weary 
hours  passed  there,  as  I  proceeded  on 
my  delightful  walk  ?  Yes,  many,  as 
Heaven  knows,  who  heard  the  iovo- 
luutary  matin  prayer,  offered  in  grate^ 
fulness  of  heart,  upon  my  knees,  and 
in  the  open  fields,  where  no  eye  but 
one  could  look  upon  the  worshipper, 
and  call  the  fitness  of  the  time  and 
place  in  question.  The  early  mowers 
were  soon  a- foot;  they  sainted  me 
and  passed.  Tlien,  from  the  humblest 
cottages  issued  the  straight  thin  column 
of  white  smoke — white  as  the  snowy 
cloud — telling  of  industry  within,  and 
the  return  of  toil.  Now  labourers 
were  busy  in  their  garden  plots,  la- 
bouring for  pleasure  and  delight,  ere 
they  stroTe  abroad  for  hire,  their  chiU 
dren  at  their  side,  giving  the  utmost 
of  their  small  help — young,  ruddy, 
wildf  and  earnest  workmen  all !  The 
country  day  is  up  some  hours  before 
the  d^y  in  town.  Life  sleeps  in  cities, 
whilst  it  moves  in  active  usefulness 
away  from  them.  The  hills  were 
dotted  with  the  forms  of  men  before 
I  reached  the  parsonage,  and  when  I 
reached  it,  a  golden  lustre  from  the 
mounting  sun  lit  up  the  lovely  house 
with  fire^streaming  through  the  case- 
ments already  opened  to  the  sweet  and 
balmy  air. 

If  I  had  found  it  diflScult  to  rest  on 
this  eventful  morning,  so  also  had  an- 
othrr — even  here«>in  this  most  peacet 
ful  mansion.  The  parsonage  gate  was 
at  this  early  hour  unclosed.  I  entered. 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  velvet  lawn, 
bathed  in  the  dews  of  night,  I  beheld 
the  gentle  lady  of  the  place ;  she  was 
alone,  and  walking  pensively — now 
stooping,  not  to  pluck,  but  to  admire* 
and  then  to  leave  amongst  its  mates, 
some  crimson  beauty  of  the  earth— 
now  looking  to  the  mountains  of  rich 
g'oid  piled  in  the  heayentfOne  upon 


another,  changing  in  form  and  < 
blending  and  separating,  aa  i 
wondrous  power  and  cuatonifl 
the  maiden's  soul  with  joy.  H< 
was  towards  me :  should  I  ad 
or  now  retire  ?  Vain  qnestioOy 
ere  an  answer  could  l>«  given, 
already  at  the  lady's  side.  Sha 
of  her  Tirgin  bishfulncss,  herb 
her  trembling  consciow^neas  c 
affection  ?  Shall  I  say  how  lit] 
tongue  could  speak  her  love,  ai 
eloquently  the  dropping  tear  U 
Shall  1  describe  our  raoriiing'i 
herdownirard  gaie — my  prid« 
deep,  deep  silence,  my  impai 
tones,  the  insensibility  to  all  a: 
things  —  the  rushing  on  of  c 
Time,  jealous  of  the  perfect  ba| 
of  man?  The  heart  is  want: 
the  tabk — the  pen  is  shaking 
tremulous  hand. —  Beautiful  ' 
long  associate  of  my  rest,  sweet< 
the  daily  cares  of  life,  shade 
heavenly  one — beloved  EIIcdI 
still  around  me,  and  sustain  m 
ing  soul — carry  me  back  to  tl 
liest  days  of  our  young  love,  q 
every  moment  with  enthusias 
my  fond  companion  once  agai 
light  up  the  old  man's  lateal 
with  the  fire  that  ceased  to  hnn 
thou  fleed*st  heavenward  1  TIm 
been  near  me  often  since  mm 
here  I  Whose  smile  bat  thii 
cheered  the  labouring  pilgrim  tl 
the  lagging  day  ?  In  tribe 
whose  voice  has  whispered  p 
whose  eye  hath  shone  npoo  hi 
a  star,  tranquil  and  steady 
gloomy  night?  Linger  ye 
strengthen  and  hallow  tmi 
words  that  chronicle  our  lorn  I 
It  would  be  impossible  to  « 
a  woman  more  eminently  fitted 
fil  the  duties  of  her  station,  Ui 
gentle  creature  whose  heait 
been  my  happiness  and  fort 
make  my  own.  Who  could  aj 
well  of  the  daughter's  obedieno 
who  was  the  object  of  her  boar 
citude  ?  Who  could  behold  b 
derness,  her  watchfulnesa  aw 
and  not  revere  the  filial  piel 
sanctified  the  maid  ?  The  pooi 
difiicult  of  mankind  to  pleaae^  tl 
ly  offended,  the  Jealona  and  tl 
Tish,  were  unanimona  in  ihd 
praise  of  her,  whose  preaeae 
the  foulest  hut  with  light,  and  ' 
harbinger  of  good.  It  b  ' 
doubt  Uie  indigent  when  tbagf 
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evii  of  their  fellows ;  but  trust  them 
when*  with  cue  Toice,  they  pray  fur 
hUuingt^  ai  the^  did  for  her*  who  came 
amoDgst  them  as  a  bister  and  a  child. 
If  a  vpotless  mind  be  a  treasure  in  the 
wiftt  if  simplicitj  and  truth,  virtue 
and  steadfast  love,  are  to  be  prized  in 
Ler  who  plights  her  troth  to  man, 
what  had  1  more  to  ask — what  had 
kind  nature  more  to  grant  ? 

Had  all  my  previous  sufferings  been 
multiplied  a  hundred  times,  I  should 
have  b«wn  indemnitied  for  all  in  the 
month  that  followed  my  restoration  to 
the  parsonage.  Evening  after  even- 
ing, when  the  business  of  the  day 
was  closed,  did  we  together  wander 
amongst  the  scenes  that  were  so  dear 
to  OS— too  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  present,  dwelling  with  pleasure  on 
the  past,  dreaming  wildly  —  as  the 
young  must  dream— of  the  uncreated 
future.  1  spoke  of  earthly  happiness, 
and  believed  it  not  a  fable.  What 
oould  be  brighter  than  our  promises  ? 
What  looked  more  real — less  likely  to 
be  broken  ?  How  sweet  was  our  exist- 
ence I  My  tongue  would  never  cease 
to  paint  in  dazzling  colours  the  days 
that  yet  awaited  us.  I  numbered  over 
the  joys  of  a  domestic  life,  told  her  of 
the  divine  favour  that  accompanies 
euofeatment,  and  how  angels  of  hea- 
ven hover  over  the  house  in  which  it 
dwells  united  to  true  love.  Nor  was 
there  wanting  extravagant  and  fanci- 
ful discourse,  such  as  may  be  spoken 
by  the  prodigal  heart  to  its  co-mate, 
when  Done  are  by  to  smile  and  won- 
der at  blind  feeling. 

**  Dear  Ellen,**  have  I  said,  in  all 
the  fulness  of  my  passion — *<what  a 
life  is  this  we  lead!  what  heavenly 
joy  I  To  be  for  ever  only  as  we  are, 
were  to  have  more  of  God's  kindness 
and  beloved  care  than  most  of  earthly 
creatures  may.  Indissolubly  joined, 
aod  io  each  other's  light  to  live,  and 
in  each  other's  sight  alone  to  seek 
those  blessings  wedded  feelings  may 
bestow — to  perceive  and  know  our- 
selves as  one— to  breathe  as  one  the 
ripe  delicious  air^-to  fix  on  every  ob- 
ject of  our  mutual  love  the  stamp  and 
ctsence  of  one  living  heart — to  walk 
abroad,  aod  find  glad  sympathy  in  all 
created  thioga— this,  this  is  to  becon- 
•elooa  of  more  lasting  joy— to  have 
more  comfort  in  the  sight  of  God, 
than  thej  did  know«  the  happy  parent 
paUv  vlxtn  heaven  smiled  on  earth,  and 
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earth  was  heaven,  connected  both  by 
tenderest  links  of  love." 

She  did  not  answer,  when  my  soul 
ran  riot  in  its  hXUs,  She  listened,  and 
she  sighed,  as  though  experience  cut 
off  the  promises  of  hope,  or  as  if  inti- 
mations of  evil  began  already  to  cast 
their  shadows,  and  to  press  upon  her 
soul! 

Time  few  as  in  a  dream.  The 
sunny  days  passed  on,  finding  and 
leaving  me  without  a  trouble  or  a  fear 
—  happy  and  entranced.  Each  hour 
discovered  new  charms  in  my  be- 
trothed, and  every  day  unveiled  a  la- 
tent grace.  How  had  1  merited  my 
great  good  fortune?  How  could  I 
render  myself  worthy  of  her  love  ?  It 
was  not  long  before  the  object  of  my 
thoughts,  sleeping  and  waking,  be- 
came a  living  idol,  and  I,  a  reckless 
worshipper. 

Doctor  Mayhewhad  been  a  faithful 
friend,  and  such  he  continued,  looking 
to  the  interests  of  the  friendless,  which 
might  have  suffered  in  the  absence  of 
so  good  an  advocate.  It  was  he,  as  I 
learnt,  who  had  drawn  from  the  in- 
cumbent his  reluctant  consent  to  my 
return.  My  departure  following  my 
thoughtless  declaration  so  quickly, 
was  not  without  visible  effect  on  her 
who  had  such  deep  concern  in  it. 
Her  trouble  was  not  lost  upon  the  ex- 
perienced doctor;  he  mentioned  his 
suspicion  to  her  father,  and  recom- 
mended my  recall.  The  latter  would 
not  listen  to  his  counsel,  and  pronoun- 
ced his  dmgnosit  hasty  and  incorrect. 
The  physician  bade  him  wait.  The 
patient  did  not  rally,  and  her  melan- 
choly increased.  The  doctor  once 
more  interceded,  but  not  suocesafuUy. 
Mr  Fairman  received  his  counsel  with 
a  hasty  word,  and  Dr  May  hew  left 
the  parsonage  in  anger,  telling  the  mi- 
nister he  would  himself  be  answerable 
DO  longer  for  her  safety.  A  week 
elapsed,  and  Doctor  May  hew  fr»und  it 
impossible  to  keep  away.  The  old 
friends  met,  more  attached  than  ever 
for  the  parting  which  both  bad  found 
it  difiicult  to  bear.  The  lady  was  no 
better.  They  held  a  conference— it 
ended  in  my  favour.  I  had  been 
exactly  a  month  reinstated,  when  Doc- 
tor May  hew,  who  could  not  rest  the 
roughly  easy  until  our  marriage  was 
concluded,  and,  as  he  said,  *'  the  affair 
was  off  bis  hands,  '*  took  a  convenient 
opportunity  to  intimate  to  Mr  Fair- 
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man  the  many  adrantages  of  an  early 
union.  The  minister  was  anxious  to 
postpone  the  ceremony  to  a  distant 
period,  which  be  had  not  courage  him- 
self to  name.  This  May  hew  saw,  and 
was  well  satisfied  that,  if  my  happi- 
ness depended  on  the  word  of  the  in- 
cumbent, I  should  wait  long  before  I 
heard  it  voluntarily  given.  He  told 
me  so,  and  undertook  *'  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  head"  with  all  convenient 
speed.  He  met  with  a  hundred  ob- 
jections* for  all  of  which  be  was  pre- 
pared. He  heard  his  friend  attentive- 
ly, and  with  great  deference,  and  then 
he  aoswered.  What  his  answers 
were,  I  cannot  tell — powerful  his  rea- 
soning must  have  been,  since  it  ar- 
gued the  jealous  parent  into  the  ne- 
cessity of  arranging  for  an  early  mar- 
riage, and  communicating  with  me 
that  same  day  upon  the  views  which 
he  had  for  our  future  maintenance  and 
comfort. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  grati* 
fication  of  Doctor  Mayhew,  that  best 
and  most  successful  of  ambassadors, 
when  he  ran  to  me — straight  from  the 
incumbent's  study — to  announce  the 
perfect  success  of  his  diplomacy.  Had 
he  been  negotiating  for  himself,  he 
could  not  have  been  in  higher  spirits. 
Ellen  was  with  me  when  be  acquaint- 
ed me,  that  in  three  months  the  trea- 
sure would  be  my  own,  and  mine 
would  be  the  privilege  and  right  to 
cherish  it.  He  insisted  that  he  should 
be  rewarded  on  the  instant  with  a 
kiss ;  and,  in  the  exuberance  of  his 
feeling^,  was  immodest  enough  to 
add,  that ''  if  he  wasn't  godfather  to 
the  first,  and  if  we  did  not  call  him 
Jacob  after  him,  he*d  give  us  over  to 
our  ingratitude,  and  not  have  another 
syllable  to  say  to  us.*' 

It  was  a  curious  occupation  to  con- 
template the  parent  during  the  weeks 
that  followed — to  observe  all-powerful 
nature  working  in  him,  the  chastened 
and  the  upright  minister  of  heaven, 
as  she  operates  upon  the  weakest  and 
the  humblest  of  mankind.  He  lived 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
his  child.  For  that  he  was  prepared 
to  make  every  sacrifice  a  father  might 
—even  the  greatest — that  of  parting 
with  her.  Was  it  to  be  expected  that 
he  should  be  insensible  to  the  heavy 
cost  ?  Could  it  be  supposed  that  he 
would  all  at  once  resign  the  dear  one 
without  a  ouiver  or  a  pang  ?  There  is 
a  tremor  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the 


body,  when  the  knife  is  falling  on  the 
limb  to  sever  it,  and  this  he  snifcred, 
struggling  for  composure  as  a  martjr, 
and  yet  with  all  the  weakness  of  a 
man.  I  have  watched  him  ekselj, 
and  I  have  known  hb  heart  wringing 
with  pain,  as  the  eye  of  his  child 
sparkled  with  joj  at  my  approach, 
whilst  the  visible  features  of  bis  fact 
strove  fiercely  to  suppress  the  risiai 
selfishness.  He  has  gazed  upon  her, 
as  we  have  sat  together  in  the  ebcer- 
ful  night,  wondering,  as  it  seemed,  by 
what  fascination  the  natural  and  deep- 
rooted  love  of  years  could  be  surpassed 
and  superseded  by  the  immatnre  af- 
fection of  a  day — forgetful  of  bermo- 
ther*s  love,  that  once  preferred  bhi 
to  her  sire.  In  our  evening  walks  I 
have  seen  him  in  onr  track,  followisg 
from  afar,  eager  to  overtake  and  joia 
us,  and  yet  resisting  the  strong  ioi* 
pulse,  and  forbearing.  He  could  not 
hide  from  n>e  the  glaring  fact,  that  be 
was  envious  of  nay  fortone»  maoifest 
as  it  was  in  everj  trifling  act;  ler 
was  it,  in  truth,  easier  for  him  to  eo»* 
eeal  the  strong  determination  wkiek 
he  had  formed  to  act  with  bonov  aad 
with  justice.  No  angry  or  reproaeb- 
ful  word  escaped  his  lips ;  every  £i> 
vour  that  he  could  show  me  he  gladlf 
proffered ;  nay,  many  nneaUed-for 
and  unexpected,  he  insbted  upon  my 
receiving,  apparently,  or,  as  I  goesMd^ 
because  he  wished  to  mortify  bis  owi 
poor  heart,  and  to  remoTe  from  ■# 
the  smallest  cause  for  mnrmnring  or 
complaint.  I  endeavoured  not  to  be 
unworthy  of  his  liberality  and  eoe- 
fidence;  and  the  daughter,  who  per- 
ceived the  conflict  in  his  breast,  re- 
doubled her  attention,  and  made  mora 
evident  her  unimpaired  and  ehildittt 
love. 

It  wanted  but  a  month  to  the  tine 
fixed  for  our  union,  when  Ellen  roaeb- 
ed  her  twentieth  year.  On  that  oo- 
casion.  Doctor  Mayhew  dined  vHb 
ns,  and  passed  the  evening  at  the  ps^ 
sonage.  He  was  in  high  spirits;  ssd 
the  minister  himself  more  gay  tliso  I 
had  known  him  since  onr  engagemeat 
Ellen  reflected  her  fathers  ekeerfsl- 
ness,  and  was  busy  in  snstait'in^  it 
All  went  merry  as  a  marriac* -beU. 
Ellen  sang  her  father's  favoonte  sin 
— played  the  tunea  that  pleas-^d  Urn 
best,  and  acquired  new  eneriry  asd 
power  as  she  proceeded.  The  parest 
looked  upon  her  with  jnst  prids^  ssd 
took  occasion,  when  the  mnsie  wm  at 
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iU  londett,  to  torn  to  Mayhew,  and  to 
ipeak  of  her. 

<*  How  well  she  looks  t "  said  he ; 
<'  how  beautiful  she  grows  t  '* 

«*  Yes,"  answered  the  physician ; 
**  I  don*t  wonder  that  she  made  young 
Stukely*s  heart  ache.  What  a  figure 
the  puss  has  got!'* 

<*  And  her  health  seems  quite  re- 
stored!** 

*'  Well,  you  are  not  surprised  at 
tiiat,  I  reckon.  Rest  assured,  my 
friend,  if  we  could  only  let  young 
ladies  have  their  way,  our  patients 
would  diminish  rapidly.  Why,  how 
she  sings  to-night !  I  never  knew  her 
▼oice  so  good — did  you  ?*' 

"  Oh,  she  is  happy,  Mayhew ;  all 
her  thoughts  are  joyful !  Her  heart 
is  roTelling.  It  was  very  sinful  to  be 
so  anxious  on  her  account.** 

**  So  I  always  told  you;  but  you 
wouldn't  mind  me.  She'll  make  old 
bones.** 

"  You  think  so,  do  you?" 

"  Why,  look  at  her  yourself,  and 
aaj  whether  we  should  be  justified  in 
thinking  otherwise.  Is  she  not  the 
lecture  of  health  and  animation  ?*' 

**  Yes,  Mayhew,  but  her  mo- 
ther**  

•*  There,  be  quiet  will  you  ?  The 
loog  b  over.** 

Ellen  returned  to  her  father*s  side, 
sat  upon  a  stool  before  him,  and  phiced 
her  arms  upon  his  knee.  The  incum- 
bent drew  her  head  there,  and  touched 
her  cheek  in  playfulness. 

**  Come,  my  friend,**  exclaimed  the 
physician,  *'  that  isn't  allowable  by 
way  means.  Recollect  two  young 
gentlemen  are  present,  and  we  can*t 
be  tantalized.*' 

The  minister  smiled,  and  Ellen 
kwked  at  me. 

••  Do  you  remember,  doctor,**  cn- 

£red  the  latter,  "  this  very  day 
ren  years,  when  you  came  over  on 
the  grey  pony,  that  walked  into  this 
iDom  after  yon,  and  frightened  us  all 

10?" 

<«  Yee,  puss,  I  do  very  well ;  and 
don't  I  recollect  your  tying  my  wig 
to  the  chair,  and  then  cnlling  me  to 
the  window,  to  see  how  I  should  look 
when  I  had  left  it  behind  me,  you 
nanghty  little  gill!** 
•  «•  That  was  very  wrong,  sir ;  but 
yoo  know  you  forgave  me  for  it." 

^  Not  I  didn't.  Come  here,  though, 
and  I  will  now.** 

Sh«  left  her  itool,  and  ran  laughing 


to  him.  The  doctor  professed  to 
whi«per  in  her  ear,  but  kissed  her 
cheek.  He  coughed  and  hemmed, 
and,  with  a  serious  air,  asked  me  what 
I  meant  by  grinning  at  him. 

"  Do  you  koow,  doctor,"  continued 
Ellen,  **  that  this  is  my  first  birth* day, 
since  that  one,  which  we  have  kept 
without  an  interruption.  Either  papa 
or  you  have  been  always  called  away 
before  half  the  evening  was  over.** 

"  Well,  and  very  sorry  you  would 
be,  1  imagine,  if  both  of  us  were  called 
away  now.  It  would  be  very  dis- 
tressing to  you ;  wouldn't  it  ?" 

'*  It  would  hardly  render  her  happy, 
Mayhew,"  said  Mr  Fairman,  "  to  be 
deprived  of  her  father's  society  on 
such  an  occasion.'* 

«  No,  indeed,  papa,"  said  Ellen, 
earnestly  ;  "  and  the  good  doctor 
does  not  think  so  either." 

«  Doesn't  he,  though,  you  wicked 
pussy  ?  You  would  be  very  wretched, 
then,  if  we  were  obliged  to  go  ?  No 
doubt  of  it,  especially  if  we  happened 
to  leave  that  youngster  there  behind 
us." 

"  Ellen  shall  read  to  us,  Mayhew," 
said  the  incumbent,  turning  from  the 
subject.  "  You  will  find  Milton  on 
my  table,  Caleb.** 

As  he  spoke,  Ellen  imparted  to  her 
friend  a  took  of  tenderest  remon- 
strance, and  the  doctor  said  no  more. 

The  incumbent,  himself  a  fine  read- 
er, had  taken  great  pains  to  teach  his 
child  the  necessary  and  simple,  but 
much  neglected  art  of  reading  well. 
There  was  much  grace  and  sweetness 
in  her  utterance,  correct  emphasis, 
and  no  effort.  An  hour  passed  de- 
lightfully with  the  minister's  favour- 
ite and  beloved  author ;  now  the 
maiden  read,  now  he.  He  listened 
with  greater  pleasure  to  her  voice  than 
to  his  own  or  any  other,  but  he  watch- 
ed the  smallest  diminution  of  its  power 
—  the  faintest  evidence  of  failing 
strength — and  released  her  instantly, 
most  anxious  for  her  health  and  safety, 
then  and  always. 

Then  arose,  as  will  arise  from  the 
contented  bosom  of  domestic  piety, 
grateful  rejoicings — the  incense  of  an 
altar  glowing  with  love*s  own  offer- 
ings! P.t5i  time  was  summoned  up, 
weighed  with  the  present,  and,  with  all 
the  mercies  which  accompanied  it, 
was  still  found  wanting  in  the  perfect 
and  unsullied  happiness  that  existed 
now.    *'  The  love  of  heaven,"  taid 
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the  miDister,  **  had  DCTer  been  lo 
manifest  and  clear.  His  labours  in 
the  service  of  his  people,  bis  prayers 
on  their  behalf,  were  not  unanswered. 
Improvement  was  taking  place  around 
him  ;  even  those  who  bad  given  him 
cause  for  deepest  sorrow,  were  already 
turning  from  the  path  of  error  into 
that  of  rectitude  and  truth.  The 
worst  characters  in  the  village  had 
been  checked  by  the  example  of  their 
fellows,  and  by  the  voice  of  their  own 
conscience,  (he  might  have  added,  by 
the  working  of  their  minister's  most 
affectionate  zeal,)  and  his  heart  was 
joyful — how  joyful  he  could  not  say — 
on  their  account.  His  family  was 
ble88ed».(and  he  looked  at  Ellen  with  a 
moistened  eye) — with  health,  and  with 
the  promise  of  its  continuance.  His 
best  and  oldest  friend  was  at  his  side ; 
and  he,  who  was  dear  to  them  all  on 
her  account  whose  life  would  soon  be 
linked  with  his,  was  about  to  add  to 
every  other  blessing,  the  advantages 
which  must  follow  the  possession  of  so 
good  a  son.  What  more  could  he 
require  ?  How  much  more  was  this 
than  the  most  he  could  deserve  !  '* 

Doctor  Mayhew,  touched  with  the 
solemn  feeling  of  the  moment,  became 
a  serious  man.  He  took  the  incum- 
bent by  the  hand,  and  spoke. 

«  Yes,  Fairman,  we  have  cause  for 
gratitude.  You  and  I  have  roughed 
it  many  years,  and  gently  enough  do 
we  ffo  down  the  hill.  To  behold  the 
sufferings  of  other  men,  and  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  our  exemp- 
tion, is  not  the  rational  mode  of  re- 
ceiving goodness  from  Almighty  God 
— yet  it  is  impossible  for  a  human 
being  to  look  about  him,  and  to  see 
family  after  family  worn  down  by 
calamity,  whilst  he  himself  is  free  from 
any,  and  not  have  bis  heart  yearning 
with  thankfulness,  knowing,  as  he 
must,  how  little  he  meriu  his  condi- 
tion. You  and  I  are  happy  fellows, 
both  of  us  ;  and  all  we  have  to  do,  is 
to  think  so,  and  to  prepare  quietly  to 
leave  our  places,  whilst  the  young 
folks  grow  up  to  take  them.  As 
for  the  boy  there,  if  he  doesn't  smooth 
yonr  pillow,  and  lighten  for  you  the 
weight  of  old  age  as  it  comes  on,  then 
am  I  much  mistaken,  and  ready  to 
regret  the  steps  which  I  have  taken 
to  bring  you  all  together." 

Tbere  was  little  spoken  afler  this. 
The  hearts  were  full  to  the  brink—to 
speak  was  to  interfere  with  their  con- 


summate joy.  The  doctor  was  tb« 
only  one  who  made  the  attempt,  and 
he,  after  a  very  ineffectual  endeavour 
to  be  jocose,  held  his  peace.  The 
Bible  was  produced.  The  servants 
of  the  house  appeared.  A  chapter 
was  read  from  it  by  the  incumbfut— 
a  prayer  was  offered  up,  and  then  we 
separated. 

I  stole  to  Ellen  as  she  was  about  to 
quit  ns  for  the  night.  '*  And  you, 
dear  Ellen,**  I  whispered  in  her  ear, 
"  are  you,  too,  happy?'* 

*'  Yes,  dearestt*  she  murmured 
with  a  gentle  pressure,  that  passed 
like  wildtire  to  my  heart.  *'  I  fear 
too  happy.     Earth  will  not  suffer  it.** 

We  parted,  and  in  twelve  hours 
those  words  were  not  without  their 
meaning. 

We  met  on  the  following  morning 
at  the  usual  br^takfast  hour.  The  mo- 
ment that  I  entered  the  apartment,  I 
perceived  that  Ellen  was  indisposed— 
that  something  had  occurred,  unce  the 
preceding  night,  to  give  her  anxiety 
or  pain.  Her  hand  trembled  slighdy, 
and  a  degree  of  perturbation  was  ap- 
parent in  her  movements.  My  first 
impression  was,  that  she  had  received 
ill  news,  for  there  was  nothing  in  her 
appearance  to  indicate  the  ezisteDce 
of  bodily  suffering.  It  soon  occurred 
to  me,  however,  that  the  unwonted 
recent  excitement  might  account  for 
all  her  symptoms — that  they  were,  in 
fact,  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
sudden  abundance  of  jc»yous  spirits 
whfch  I  had  remarked  in  her  during 
the  early  part  of  the  evening.  I  sa- 
tisfied myself  with  this  belief,  or  strove 
to  do  so — the  more  easily,  perhaps,  be* 
cause  I  saw  her  father  indifferent  to 
her  state,  if  not  altogether  iirnoraot  of 
it.  He  who  was  ever  1^  ing  in  wait- 
ever  watching— ever  ready  to  appre- 
hend the  smallest  evidence  of  ill  healthy 
was,  on  this  morning,  as  insensible  to 
the  alteration  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  darling  object  of  his  solicitude^ 
as  though  he  had  no  eyes  to  see,  or 
object  to  behold  ;  so  en>j  is  it  for  a 
too  anxious  diligence  in  a  pursuit  to 
overshoot  and  miss  the  point  at  whicb 
it  aims.  Could  be,  as  we  sat,  have 
guessed  the  cause  of  all  her  grief- 
could  some  dark  spirit,  gl«>ating  on 
man's  misery,  ha^e  breathed  one  fear- 
ful word  into  hia  ear«  bringing  to  life 
and  light  the  melancholy  tale  of  dis- 
tant years — how  would  his  '■atnrs 
have  supported  the  announcemtfit— 
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hov  bore  the  ? but  let  me  not  an- 

ticipfte.  I  say  that  I  dismissed  all 
thought  of  serious  mischief,  by  attri- 
butiog  at  ODce  all  signs  of  it  to  the 
undue  excitement  of  the  festive  night. 
As  the  breakfast  proceeded,  1  believed 
that  her  anxiety  diminished,  and  with 
that  passed  away  my  fears. 

At  the  end  of  the  pleasure  garden 
of  the  parsonage  was  a  paddock,  and, 
immediately  beyond  this^  another  field, 
leading'  to  a  small  valley  of  great 
beauty.  On  one  side  of  **  the  Dell,* 
as  it  was  called,  was  a  summer- house* 
which  the  incumbent  had  erected  for 
the  sake  of  the  noble  prospect  which 
the  elevation  commauded.  To  this  re- 
treat Ellen  and  1  had  frequently  wander- 
ed with  our  books  during  the  progress 
of  our  love.  Here  I  had  read  to  her  of 
affection  and  constancy,  consecrated 
by  the  immortal  poet's  song.  Here 
wo  had  passed  delightful  hours,  be- 
stowing on  the  future  the  same  golden 
lustre  that  made  so  bright  the  present. 
In  joy,  I  had  called  this  summer-house 
*'  the  Lover's  Bower,'*  and  it  was  pleas- 
ing to  OS  both  to  think  that  we  should 
visit  in  our  after  days,  for  many  a  year, 
and  with  increasing  love,  a  spot  en- 
deared to  us  by  the  fondest  recollec- 
tions. Thither  I  bent  my  steps  at  the 
elose  of  our  repast.  It  wanted  but 
two  days  to  the  time  fixed  for  the  re- 
sumption of  our  studies.  The  boys 
bad  returned,  and  the  note  of  prepara- 
tion was  already  sounded.  1  carried 
my  task  to  the  retreat,  and  there  com- 
menced my  labours.  An  hour  fied 
qniekly  whilst  I  was  occupied  some- 
what in  Greek,  but  mure  in  contem- 
plation of  the  gorgeous  scene  before 
me,  and  in  lingering  thoughts  of  her 
whose  form  was  never  absent,  but 
hovered  still  about  the  pleasure  or  the 
bnsiiiess  of  the  day.  The  shadow  of 
that  form  was  yet  present,  when  the 
nbttance  became  visible  to  the  bodily 
eye.  Ellen  followed  roe  to  the 
**  Lover' t  Bower,'*  and  there  surprised 
me.  She  was  even  paler  than  before 
i— and  the  burden  of  some  disquietude 
was  written  on  her  gentle  brow ;  but  a 
imile  was  on  her  lips — one  of  a  languid 
cast  and  also  of  encouragement  and 
hope.  I  drew  her  to  my  side.  Lovers 
are  egotists ;  their  words  point  ever 
to  themselves.  She  spoke  of  the  birth- 
day that  had  just  gone  by ;  the  tran- 
qail  and  blissful  celebration  of  it.  My 
ezpeetant  aoul  was  already  dreaming 
of^tha  next  that  was  to  come,  and 
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speaking  of  the  increased  happiness 
that  must  accompany  it. 

Ellen  sighed. 

*'  It  is  a  lover's  sigh!*'  thought  I> 
not  heeding  it. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  future,  Ca- 
leb," said  Ellen  seriously,  but  very 
calmly,  "we  ought  to  be  prepared 
for  it.  Earth  is  not  our  resting-place* 
We  should  never  forget  that.  Should 
we,  dearest?" 

**  No,  love ;  but  earth  has  happiness 
of  her  kind,  of  which  her  children  are 
most  sensible.  Whilst  we  are  here, 
we  live  upon  her  promises." 

"  But  oh,  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  brighter  promises  that  come  from 
heaven  J  You  do  not  say  that,  dear 
Caleb?" 

"  No,  Ellen.  You  could  not  give 
your  heart  to  him  who  thought  so ; 
howbeit,  you  have  bestowed  it  upon 
one  unworthy  of  your  piety  and  excel- 
lence." 

"  Do  not  mock  me,  Caleb,**  said 
Ellen,  blushing.  «  I  have  the  heart 
of  a  sinner,  that  needs  all  the  mercy  of 
heaven  for  its  weaknesses  and  faults. 
I  have  ever  fallen  short  of  my 
duty.*' 

••  You  are  the  only  one  who  says  it. 
Your  father  will  not  say  so,  and  I 
question  if  the  villagers  would  take 
your  part  in  this  respect.*' 

*'  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Caleb. 
I  am  not,  I  trust,  a  hypocrite.  1  have 
endeavoured  to  be  useful  to  the  poor 
and  helpless  in  our  neighbourhood:— I 
have  been  anxious  to  lighten  the  heavi- 
ness of  a  parent's  days,  and,  as  far  as 
I  could,  to  indemnify  him  for  my  mo- 
ther's loss.  1  believe  that  I  have  done 
the  utmost  my  imperfect  faculties  per- 
mitted. I  have  nothing  to  charge 
myself  with  on  these  accounts.  But 
my  Heavenly  Father,**  continued  the 
maiden,  her  cheeks  flushing,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears — **  oh  I  I  have  been 
backward  in  my  afiection  and  duty  to 
him.  1  have  not  ever  had  before  my 
eyes  his  honour  and  glory  in  my  daily 
walk — I  h2kve  not  done  every  act  in 
subordination  to  his  will,  for  his  sake, 
and  with  a  view  to  his  blessing.  But 
He  is  merciful  as  well  as  ji&t,  and  if 
his  punishment  falls  now  upon  my 
head,  it  is  assuredly  to  wean  me  from 
my  error,  and  to  bring  me  to  him- 
self." 

The  maid  covered  her  moistened 
cheek,  and  sobbed  loudly.  I  was  fully 
convinced  that  she  was  suffering  from 
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the  reaction  consequent  upon  extreme 
joy.  1  was  rather  relieved  than  dis- 
tressed by  her  burst  of  feeling,  and  I 
did  not  attempt  for  a  time  to  check 
her  tears. 

«<  Tell  me,  dear  Caleb/*  she  said 
herself  at  length,  "  if  1  were  to  lose 
you — if  it  were  to  please  Heaven  to 
take  you  suddenly  from  this  earth, 
would  it  not  be  sinful  to  murmur  at 
his  act  r  Would  it  not  be  my  duty  to 
bend  to  his  decree,  and  to  prepare  to 
follow  you?" 

*'  You  would  submit  to  such  a  trial 
as  a  Christian  woman  ought.  I  am 
sure  you  would,  dear  Ellen — parted, 
as  we  should  be,  but  for  a  season,  and 
sure  of  a  reunion.** 

**  And  would  you  do  this  :*'  enquir- 
ed the  maiden  quickly.  **  Oh,  say 
tbat  you  would,  dear  Caleb  !  Let  me 
hear  it." 

**  You  are  agitated,  dearest.  We 
will  not  talk  of  this  now.  Tliere  is 
grace  in  hea\en  appointed  for  the  bit- 
terest seasons  of  adversity.  It  does 
not  fail  wlien  needed.  Let  us  pray 
that  the  hour  may  be  distant  whioh 
shall  bring  home  to  either  so  great  a 
test  of  resignation,*' 

"  Yes,  pray,  dear  Stukely ;  hut, 
should  it  come  suddenly  and  quickly~-i 
oh,  let  us  be  prepared  to  meet  it !  ** 

**  We  will  endeavour,  then ;  and 
now  to  a  more  cheerful  theme.  Do 
we  go  to  Dr  Mayhew*8,  as  proposed  ? 
We  shall  spend  a  happy  day  with 
our  facetious,  but  most  kind-hearted 
friend." 

Ellen  burst  again  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

"  What  is  the'matter,  love?"  I  ex- 
claimed.  "  Confide  to  me,  and  tell 
the  grief  that  preys  upon  your  mind." 

**  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Stukely,"  she 
answered  rapidly  ;  "  it  may  be  nothing 
after  all ;  but  when  1  woke  this  morn- 
ing— it  may,  1  hope  for  your  sake  that 
it  is  nothing  serious — but  my  dear 
mother,  it  was  the  commencement  of 
her  own  last  fatal  illness.** 

Slie  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  her 
speech  had  failed  her — coughed  sharp- 
ly, and  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her 
mouth.  *I  perceived  a  thick,  broad 
spot  of  BLOOD,  and  shuddered. 

<<  Do  not  be  frightened,  Stukely,**  she 
continued,  shocked  fearfully  herself. 
**  I  shall  recover  soon.  It  is  the  sud- 
denness— I  was  unprepared.  So  it 
was  when  I  awoke  this  morning — and 
it  startled  me,  because  I  beard  it  was 
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tlie  first  bad  symptom  that  my  poor 
mother  showed.  Now,  I  pray  you, 
Stukely,  to  be  cahn.  Perhaps  1  &hafl 
get  well ;  but  if  1  do  not,  1  slull  be  to 
happy — preparing^  for  eternity.  With 
you,  dear  Caleft>,  at  my  side.  Yuu 
promised  to  be  iraDquiC  and  to  bnr 
up  against  this  day;  and  1  am  sore  vou 
will — ^yes,  for  my  sake— tbat  I  mky'va 
you  so,  and  have  no  sorrow.** 

1  took  the  dear  one  to  my  boioa, 
and.  like  a  child,  cried  upon  her  ikd. 
What  could  1  say?  In  one  momeDll 
was  a  bankrupt  and  a  begg«r — nylbr. 
tunes  were  scattered  to  the  winds— aj 
sohd  edifice  was  stricken  by  the  ibos- 
der-bolt,  and  lay  in  ruins  before  me! 
Was  it  real  ? 

Ellen  grew  calmer  as  she  looked  it 
me,  and  spoke. 

«  Listen  to  me,  dearest  Stukely.  \l 
was  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  thii 
circumstance,  and  1  have  done  so,  rr- 
lying  on  your  manliness  and  lore. 
You  liave  already  guessed  what  1  ui 
about  to  add.  My  poor  father**— bn 
hps  quivered  as  she  said  the  word^ 
**  he  must  know  notliing  for  the  pit- 
sent.  It  would  be  cruel  unnecessariir 
to  alarm  liim.  His  heart  would  break. 
He  MUST  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  tbii. 
You  shall  see  Mayhew;  he  viU,  1 
trust,  remove  our  fears.  Should  kt 
conflrm  them,  he  can  communicate  lo 
papa."  Again  she  paused,  aad  bcr 
tears  trickled  to  her  lips,  which  mowi 
convulsively. 

**'  Do  not  speak,  my  beloved,"  I  ex- 
claimed. *'  Compose  yourself.  We 
will  return  home.  Be  it  as  you  wish. 
I  will  see  Mayhew  immediately,  sod 
bring  him  with  me  to  the  parson^ 
Seek  rest — avoid  exertion.** 

I  know  not  wliat  conversation  fol- 
lowed this.  1  know  not  how  we  reached 
our  home  again.  1  have  no  recoUeciioa 
of  it.  Three  times  upon  our  road  was 
the  cough  repeated,  and,  as  at  first,  il 
was  accompanied  by  that  hideous  ftight 
In  vain  she  turned  her  head  awar  to 
escape  detection.  It  was  impossiblt 
to  deceive  my  keen  and  piercing  gave 
I  grew  pale  as  death  as  I  beheld  oa 
each  occasion  the  frightful  evidence  of 
disease ;  but  the  maiden  pressed  aij 
hand,  and  smiled  sweetly  and  encour- 
agingly to  drive  away  my  fears.  Sbt 
did  not  speak — I  had  forbidden  her  to 
do  so ;  but  her  looks-.full  of  tendemoH 
and  love — told  how  all  ber  tbooghtt 
were  for  her  lover— all  ber  anxiety  aad 
care. 
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At  my  request,  as  sooo  as  we  arrived 
It  home,  she  went  to  bed.  I  saw  the 
hicambeDt — acquainted  him  with  her 
sudden  illness — taking  care  to  keep  its 
nature  secret— and  then  ran  for  my  life 
to  Dr  M ayhew*s  residence.  The  very 
appearance  of  blood  was  to  me>  as  it 
is  always  to  the  common  and  unin- 
formed observer,  beyond  all  doubt 
confirmatory  of  the  worst  suspicions — 
the  harbinger  of  certain  death.  There 
'  is  something  horrible  in  its  sight,  pre- 
sented in  such  a  form ;  but  not  for 
itself  do  we  shrink  as  we  behold  it — 
not  for  what  it  is,  but  for  what  it 
awfully  proclaims.  I  was  frantic  and 
breathless  when  I  approached  the 
doctor's  house,  and  half  stupified  when 
I  at  length  stood  before  him. 

I  told  my  errand  quickly. 

The  doctor  attempted  instantly  to 
mblead  me,  but  he  failed  in  his  de- 
s^.  I  saw,  in  spite  of  the  forced 
smile  that  would  not  rest  upon  his  lips, 
bow  unexpectedly  and  powerfully  this 
news  had  come  upon  him — how  se- 
rioosly  he  viewed  it.  He  could  not 
reBK>ve  my  miserable  convictions  by 
hte  own  abortive  efforts  at  cheerful- 
ness and  unconcern.  He  moved  to 
his  window,  and  strove  to  whistle,  and 
to  speak  of  the  haymakers  who  were 
busy  ID  the  fields,  and  of  the  weather ; 
but  the  more  he  feigned  to  regard  my 
mformation  as  undeserving  of  alarm, 
the  more  convinced  I  grew  that  deadly 
mischief  had  already  taken  place. 
There  was  an  air  about  him  that 
showed  him  ill  at  ease  ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  quietude  and  indiffer- 
ence, he  betrayed  an  anxiety  to  appear 
composed,  unwarranted  by  an  ordinary 
event.  Had  the  illness  been  trifling, 
indeed,  he  could  have  afforded  to  be 
more  serious  and  heedful. 

**  1  will  be  at  the  parsonage  some 
time  to-day.  You  can  return  without 
Me,  Stukely." 

•■  Dr  Mayhew,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I 
entreaty  I  implore  you  not  to  trifle  with 
me  I  I  can  bear  any  thing  but  that. 
TeM  me  the  worst,  and  I  will  not 
shrink  from  it.  You  must  not  think 
to  decefye  me.  You  are  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  us ;  I  am  sure  you 
are,  and  you  will  not  be  just  and  say 


"  I  am  satisfied  of  no  such  thing," 
answered  the  doctor  quickly.  **  I 
fhoaM  be  a  fool,  a  madman,  to  speak 
•o  rasUy.  There  is  every  reason  to 
hope,  I  do  believe,  at  present.     Tell 


me  one  thing— .does  her  father  know 
of  it?" 

"  He  does  not." 

"  Then  let  it  still  be  kept  a  secret 
from  him.  Her  very  life  may  depend 
upon  his  ignorance.  She  must  be 
kept  perfectly  composed — no  agitation 
— no  frightened  faces  around  her.  But 
I  will  go  with  you,  and  see  what  can 
be  done.  I'll  warrant  it  is  nothing  at 
all,  and  that  puss  is  well  over  her  fright 
before  we  get  to  her." 

Again  the  doctor  smiled  unhealth- 
fuUy,  and  tried,  awkwardly  enough,  to 
appear  wholly  free  from  apprehension, 
whilst  he  was  most  uncomfortable  with 
the  amount  of  it. 

The  physician  remained  for  half  an 
hour  with  his  patient,  and  rejoined  me 
in  the  garden  when  he  quitted  her. 
He  looked  serious  and  thoughtful. 

«*  There  is  no  hope,  then  ?"  I  ex- 
claimed immediately. 

<*  Tush,  boy,"  he  answered ;  "quiet 
— quiet.  She  will  do  well,  I  hope — 
eventually.  She  has  fever  on  her 
now,  which  must  be  brought  down. 
While  that  remains  there  will  be 
anxiety,  as  there  must  be  always— 
when  it  leaves  her,  I  trust  she  will  be 
well  again.  Do  you  know  if  she  has 
undergone  aoy  unusual  physical  exer- 
tion?" 

"  I  do  not." 

"  I  confess  to  you  that  I  do  not  like 
this  accident ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  positively  now.  Whilst  the  fever 
lasts,  symptoms  may  be  confounded 
and  mistaken.  1  will  watch  her 
closely." 

*•  Have  you  seen  her  father?" 

**  I  have ;  but  1  have  told  him  no- 
thing further  than  he  knew.  He  be- 
lieves her  slightly  indisposed.  I  have 
calmed  him,  and  have  told  him  not  to 
have  the  child  disturbed.  You  will 
see  to  that?" 

"Iwill." 

"  And  now  mark  me,  Stukely.  I 
expect  that  you  will  behave  like  a  man, 
and  as  you  ought.  We  cannot  keep 
Fairman  ignorant  of  this  business. 
Should  it  go  on,  as  it  may— in  spite  of 
every  thing  we  can  do — lie  must 
know  it.  You  have  seen  sufllicient  of 
his  cliaracter  to  judge  how  he  will 
receive  the  information  which  it  may 
be  my  painful  lot  to  take  to  him.  I 
think  of  it  with  dread.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  stand  your  friend — yoa 
must  prove  mine.  I  shall  expect  yoa 
to  act  with  fortitude  and  calmness^  and 
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not,  by  weakness  and  self-indulg^cnce, 
to  increase  the  pain  that  will  afflict  the 
parent's  heart — for  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  Fairman  to  know  only  what  has 
happened  to  give  up  every  hope  and 
consolation.  Yon  must  be  firm  on  his 
account,  and  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
dear  girl,  who  should  not  see  your  face 
without  a  smile  of  confidence  and  love 
upon  it.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  I  will  let 
you  weep  now/'  he  continued,  noticing 
the  tears  which  prevented  my  reply, 
«« provided  that  you  dry  your  eyes,  and 
keep  them  so  from  this  time  forward. 
Do  you  hear  me?** 

*'  Yes/*  I  faltered. 

«*  And  will  you  heed  me?" 

"  I  will  try/*  I  answered,  as  firmly  as 
I  might,  with  every  hope  within  me 
crushed  and  killed  by  the  words  which 
he  had  spoken. 

"Very  well.  Then  let  us  say  no 
more,  until  we  see  what  Providence  is 
doing  for  us." 

The  fever  of  Ellen  did  not  abate 
that  day.  The  doctor  did  not  leave 
the  house,  but  remained  with  the  in- 
cumbent— not,  as  he  told  his  friend, 
because  he  thought  it  necessary  so 
to  do,  but  to  keep  the  word  which  he 
had  given  the  night  before — viz.,  to 
pass  the  day  with  him.  He  was  sorry 
that  he  had  been  deprived  of  their 
company  at  his  own  abode,  but  he 
could  make  himself  quite  comfortable 
wliere  he  was.  About  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  the  doctor  thought  it  strange 
that  Robin  had  not  brought  his  pony 
over,  and  wondered  what  had-happen- 
ed. 

**  Shall  we  send  to  enquire  ?*'  asked 
Mr  Fairman. 

*'  Oh  no  I  *'  was  the  quick  answer, 
*'that  never  can  be  worth  while. 
We'll  wait  a  little  longer." 

At  twelve  the  doctor  spoke  again. 
'^  Well,  he  must  think  of  moving ;  but 
he  was  very  tired,  and  did  not  care 
to  walk.'* 

•*  Why  not  stay  here,  then  ?  I  can- 
not see,  Mayhew,  why  you  should  be 
so  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  sleeping 
out.  Come,  take  your  bed  with  us  for 
once." 

"  Eh? — well — it's  very  late — suppose 
I  do.** 

Mayhew  had  not  been  shrewd  enough^ 
and,  with  his  ready  acquiescence^  the 
minister  learned  all. 

I  did  not  go  to  bed.  My  place  was 
at  her  door,  and  there  I  lingered  till  the 
tnorniDg.    The  physician  liad  paid  his 
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last  visit  shortly  after  iiiidQight,aod  h^d 
given  orders  to  the  Durse  who  Wditnl 
on  the  patient,  to  call  him  up  if  neces- 
sary, but  on  no  account  v^  disturb  tite 
lady  if  she  slept  or  was  co^lpo»«^i. 
The  gentle  sufferer  did  not  require  liis 
services,  or,  if  she  did,  was  too  thouglit- 
ful  and  too  kind  to  make  it  knuiu. 
Early  in  the  morning  Doctor  Mayliev 
came — the  fever  liad  increased— aud 
she  had  experienced  a  new  attack  of 
hsBmoptysis  the  moment  she  avoie.  ' 
The  doctor  stepped  softly  from  ber 
room,  and  deep  anxiety  was  written  oa 
his  brow.  1  followed  him  with  e^er- 
ness.  He  put  his  finger  to  his  Up», 
and  said,  **  Kemember,  Stukelv." 

<<  Yes,  I  wiU— 1  do;  but,  U  she  bet. 
ter?" 

"  No— but  I  am  not  discouraged  yet 
Every  thing  depends  upon  extrene 
tranquillity.  No  one  must  see  ber. 
Dear  me,  dear  me !  what  is  to  be  said 
to  Fairinan,  should  he  ask?" 

«  Is  she  placid  ?  **  I  enquired. 

«  She  is  an  angel,  Stukely,"  siaddic 
good  doctor,  pressing  my  bandi,  tad 
passing  on.  When  we  met  at  bnik- 
fast,  the  incumbent  looked  hard  at  wt, 
and  seemed  to  gather  tometbiog  fra* 
my  pale  and  careworn  fiiee.  Wbei 
Mayhew  came,  full  of  bustle,  awnei 
and  badly  too,a8  the  shallowest obMner 
could  perceive,  he  turned  to  hiOiiBd 
in  a  quiet  voice  asked  **it  his  chid 
was  much  worse  since  the  prevkm 
night/* 

«*  Not  much,*'  said  Mayhew.  «She 
will  be  better  in  a  short  time.  1  trust" 

<*  May  I  see  her  ?  *'  enquired  the  &• 
ther  in  the  same  soft  tone. 

**  Not  now — by  and  by  perhapi-J 
hope  to-morrow.  This  is  a  suddeatf- 
tack— you  see — any  exdtemciit  my 
prolong  it — it  wouldn*t  be  well  topic 
a  chance  away.  Don't  yoa  ice  W 
Fairman  ?  ** 

«  Yes,"  said  the  minister,  and  bm 
that  moment  made  no  further  Beoiioa 
of  his  daughter  during  breakfast.  TV 
meal  was  soon  dispatched.  Mr  Far- 
man  retired  to  his  study andthedoc^ 

tor  prepared  for  his  deparfuie.    Hi 
promised  to  return  in  the  aftefoooo. 

«<  Thank  God  I  *'  he  exc]aimed,»hi 
took  leave  of  me  at  the  g^t^,  «*  tfart 
Fairman  remains  so  Tery  uosospidoQt 
This  is  not  like  him.  I  expected  to 
find  him  more  iuquisitive.** 

"  I  am  surprised,**  I  answered; « W 
it  is  most  desirable  that  hs  abouU 
tinueso/* 
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•*  Yes — ^yes-^by  all  means — for  the 
present  at  all  events.** 

Throughout  the  day  there  was  no 
improYement  in  the  patient's  symp- 
toms. The  physician  came  according 
to  his  promise,  and  again  at  night.  He 
slept  at  the  parsonage  for  the  second 
time.  The  minister  betrayed  no  won- 
der at  this  unusual  act,  showed  no  agi- 
tation, made  no  importunate  enquiries. 
He  asked  frequently  during  the  day  if 
any  amendment  had  taken  place  ;  but 
always  in  a  gentle  voice,  and  witliout 
any  other  reference  to  her  illness.  As 
often  as  the  doctor  came,  lie  repeated 
his  wish  to  viaithis  dear  child,  but,  re- 
ceiving for  answer  "  that  he  had  bet- 
ter not  at  present,**  he  retired  to  his 
study  with  a  tremulous  sigh,  but  offer- 
ing no  remonstrance. 

The  doctor  went  early  to  rest.  He 
had  no  inclination  to  spend  the  even- 
ing with  his  friend,  whom  he  hardly 
cared  to  see  until  he  could  meet  him 
as  the  messenger  of  good  tidings.  I 
had  resolved  to  hover,  as  I  did  before, 
near  the  mournful  chamber  in  which 
aha  lay;  and  there  I  kept  a  weary 
wmtch  until  my  eyes  refused  to  serve 
me  longer,  and  I  was  forced  against  my 
will,  and  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  yield 
By  place  and  crawl  to  my  repose.  As 
I  walked  stealthily  through  the  house, 
and  OQ  tiptoe,  fearful  of  disturbing  one 
beloved  inmate  even  by  a  breath — I 
passed  the  incumbent's  study.  The 
door  was  open,  and  a  glare  of  light 
broke  from  it,  and  stretched  across  the 
passage.  I  hesitated  for  a  moment — 
then  listened — but,  hearing  nothing, 
pursued  my  way.  It  was  very  strange. 
The  clock  had  just  before  struck  three, 
and  the  minister*  it  was  supposed,  had 
been  in  bed  since  midnight.  **  His 
lamp  is  burning,*'  thought! — *'he  has 
foirgotten  it.'*  I  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  the  apartment — when  1  was 
deterred  and  startled  by  his  voice.  My 
hand  was  already  on  the  door,  and  I 
looked  in.  Before  me,  on  his  knees, 
with  his  back  towards  me,  was  my  rever- 
ed friend — his  hands  clasped,  and  his 
bead  raised  in  supplication.  He  was 
in  his  dress  of  the  day,  and  had  evi- 
dently not  yet  visited  his  pillow.  I 
waiter],  and  he  spoke — 

*■  Not  my  will,'*  he  exclaimed  in  a 
piercing  tone  of  prayer — **  not  mine, 
tnit  thy  kind  will  be  done,  O  Lord  I 
If  it  be  possible,  let  the  bitter  cup  pass 
from  roe — bat  spare  not,  if  thy  glory 
must  needs  be  vindicated.     Bring  me 
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to  thy  feet  in  meek,  and  humble,  and 
believing  confidence — all  is  well,  then, 
for  time  and  for  eternity.  It  is  merci- 
ful and  good  to  remove  the  idol  tiiat 
stands  between  our  love  and  God. 
Father  of  mercy — enable  me  to  bring 
the  truth  home,  home  to  this  most  trai- 
torous— this  lukewarm,  earthy  heart 
of  mine — a  heart  not  worthy  of  thy 
care  and  help.  Let  me  not  murmur  at 
thy  gracious  will — oh,  rather  bend  and 
bow  to  it — and  kiss  the  rod  that  pun- 
ishes. I  need  chastisement — for  I 
have  loved  too  well — too  fondly.  I  am 
a  rebel,  and  thy  all-searching  eye  hath 
found  me  faithless  in  thy  service.  Take 
her.  Father  and  Saviour — I  will  resign 
her — I  will  bless  the  hand  that  smites 

me — I  will" he  stopped  ;  and  big 

tears,  such  as  drop  fearfully  from  man- 
hood's eye,  made  known  to  heaven  the 
agony  that  tears  a  parent's  heart,  whilst 
piety  is  occupied  in  healing  it. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recite  the 
doubts  and  fears,  the  terrible  suspense, 
the  anxious  hopes,  that  filled  the  hours 
which  passed  whilst  the  condition  of 
the  patient  remained  critical.  It  is  a 
recital  which  the  reader  may  well 
spare,  and  I  avoid  most  gladly.  At 
the  end  of  a  week,  the  fever  departed 
from  the  sufferer.  The  alarming  symp- 
toms disappeared,  and  confidence  flow- 
ed rapidly  to  the  soul  again.  At  this 
time  the  father  paid  his  first  visit  to 
his  child.  He  found  her  weak  and 
wasted ;  the  violent  applications  which 
had  been  necessary  for  her  safety  had 
robbed  her  of  all  strength — had  effected, 
in  fact,  a  prostration  of  power,  which 
she  never  recovered,  from  which  she 
never  rallied.  Mr  Fairman  was  greatly 
shocked,  and  asked  the  physician  for 
his  opinion  now.  The  latter  declined 
giving  it  until,  as  he  expressed  himself^ 
**  the  effects  of  the  fever,  and  her  at- 
tack, had  left  him  a  fair  and  open  field 
for  observation.  There  was  a  slight 
cough  upon  her.  It  wss  impossible 
for  the  present  to  say,  whether  it  was 
temporary  and  dependent  upon  what 
had  happened,  or  whether  it  resulted 
from  actual  mischief  in  her  lung.'* 

A  month  has  passed  away  since  the 
physician  spoke  these  words,  and  to 
doubt  longer  would  be  to  gaze  upon 
the  sun  and  to  question  its  brightness. 
Mayhew  has  told  the  father  his  worst 
fears,  and  bids  him  prepare  like  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  man  for  the  loss  of  his  earth- 
ly treasure.     It  was  he  who  watched 
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the  decay  of  her  mother.  The  case  it 
a  similar  one.  He  has  no  consolation 
to  offer.  It  must  be  sought  at  tlie 
throne  of  Him  who  giyeth,  and 
bath  the  right  to  take  away.  The 
minister  receives  the  intelligence  with 
admirable  fortitude.  We  are  sitting 
together,  and  the  doctor  has  just  spo- 
ken as  becomes  him,  seriously  and  well. 
There  is  a  spasm  on  the  cheek  of  the 
incumbent,  whilst  I  sob  loudly.  The 
latter  takes  me  by  the  liand,  and 
speaks  to  the  pliysician  in  a  low  and 
hesitating  tone. 

**  Mavhew,'*  said  he,  "  I  thank  vou 
for  this  sincerity.  I  will  endeavour  to 
look  the  terror  in  the  face,  as  I  have 
struggled  to  do  for  many  days.  It  is 
hard — but  through  the  mercy  of  Christ 
it  is  not  impracticable.  Dear  and  old- 
est friend,  unite  your  prayers  with 
mine,  for  strength,  and  holiness,  and 
resignation.  Cloud  and  agitation  are 
at  our  feet.  Heaven  is  above  us.  Let 
us  look  there,  and  all  is  well." 

We  knelt.  The  minister  prayed. 
He  did  not  ask  his  Master  to  suspend 
his  judgments.  He  implored  him  to 
prepare  the  soul  of  the  afflicted  one  for 
Its  early  flight,  and  to  subdue  the  hearts 
of  them  ail  with  his  grace  and  holy 
spirit.  Let  him  who  doubts  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer  seek  to  clear  his  diffi. 
culty  in  the  season  of  affliction,  or 
when  death  sits  grimly  at  the  hearth 
— he  shall  be  satisfied. 

If  it  were  a  consolation  and  a  joy 
in  the  midst  of  our  tribulation  to  be- 
hold the  father  chastened  by  the  heavy 
blow  which  had  fallen  so  suddenly 
upon  his  agOy  how  shall  I  express  the 
ineffable  delight — yes,  delight,  amid>t 
torrow  the  most  severe — with  which 
I  contemplated  the  beloved  maiden, 
i)pon  whose  tender  years  Providence 
had  allowed  to  fall  so  great  a  trial. 
Fully  sensible  of  her  position,  and  of 
the  near  approach  of  death,  she  was^ 
ao  long  as  she  could  see  her  parent  and 
her  lover  without  distress,  patient, 
cheerful,  and  rejoicing.  Yes,  weaker 
and  weaker  as  she  grew,  happier  and 
happier  she  became  in  the  conscious* 
ness  of  her  pure  soul's  increase.  Into 
her  ear  had  been  whispered,  and  before 
her  eyes  holy  spirits  had  appeared 
with  the  mysterious  communication^ 
which,  hidden  as  it  is  from  us,  we  find 
animating  and  sustaining  feeble  nature, 
which  else  woukl  sink,  appalled  and 
overwhelmed.     There  was  not  one  of 
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us  who  did  not  live  a  vitaess  to  the 
truth  of  the  heaTenly  promise,  '*  a*  % 
dmfiy  MO  shall  thy  strength  be;*''  not  one 
amongst  the  dearest  friends  of  the  miT- 
ferer,  who  did  Dot  feel,  in  the  height  of 
his  affliction,  that  God  would  not  oit 
upon  his  creatures  a  burden  which  a 
Christian  might  not  bear.  But  to  ktr 
especially  came  the  celestial  deciantioB 
with  power  and  might.  An  aogrl, 
sojourning  for  a  day  upon  the  earth, 
and  preparing  for  his  homeward  %bt, 
could  not  have  spread  his  ready  liog 
more  joyfully,  with  livelier  anticipatioo 
of  his  native  bliss,  than  did  the  aaidfii 
look  for  her  recall  and  blest  asccBskm 
to  the  skies.  In  her  presence  I  bad 
seldom  any  grief;  it  was  swallowed  up 
and  lost  in  gratitude  for  the  victog 
which  the  dear  one  had  achieved,  in 
virtue  of  her  faiths  over  all  the  horron 
of  her  situation.  It  was  when  ilooe 
that  I  saw,  in  its  reality  and  asked 
wretchedness,  the  yisitation  that  I, 
more  than  any  other,  wa»  doomed  to 
suffer.  For  days  I  could  scarcely  biing 
myself  to  the  calm  conaideratioa  of  iL 
It  seemed  unreal,  impo6sible,a  dream- 
any  thing  but  what  it  was— the  direst 
of  worldly  woes— the  most  tremendoai 
of  human  punishroenu. 

I  remember  vividly  a  day  passed  m 
the  chamber  of  the  resigned  creature, 
about  two  months  after  the  first  indi- 
cation of  her  illness.  Her  disease  bad 
increased  rapidly,  and  the  sigm  of  its 
ravages  were  painfully  manifest  io  ber 
sunken  eye,  her  hectic  cheek,  her  boU 
low  voice,  her  continual  cough.  Her 
spirit  became  more  tranquil  as  ber  bodj 
retreated  from  the  world — l»er  hopes 
more  firm,  her  belief  io  the  love  of  ber 
Saviour— his  will  and  power  to  safe 
her,  more  clear,  and  free  from  all  per- 
plexity. I  had  never  beheld  so  baa- 
tiful  a  sight  as  the  devoted  maid  pre* 
sented  to  my  view.  I  had  never  cup- 
posed  it  possible  to  exist  %  and  tbos,  ai 
I  sat  at  her  side,  though  the  thought  of 
death  was  ever  present,  it  was  as  of  a 
terror  in  a  milkwhite  shroud— a  dob- 
ster  enveloped  and  concealed  beneath 
a  robe  of  beauty.  I  liacened  to  bcf 
with  encliantment  whilst  she  spoke  of 
the  littleness  of  this  world,  and  the 
boundless  happiness  that  awaited  tme 
believers  in  the  next— of  the  onntter- 
able  mercy  of  Grod.  in  removiog  as 
from  a  scene  of  trouble  whilst  oai 
views  were  cloudless,  and  oar  kopei 
sure  and  abiding.  Yes»  charmed  by  ibe 
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unruffled  air,  the  angelic  look,  I  could 
forget  even  my  mortality  for  a  mo- 
ment^ and  feel  my  living  soul  in 
deep  communion  ivitti  a  superior  and 
brighter  spirit  It  was  when  she  re- 
called roe  to  earth  by  a  reminiscence 
of  our  first  days  of  love,  that  the 
bruised  heart  was  made  sensible  of 
pain,  and  of  its  lonely  widowed  lot. 
Then  the  tears  would  not  be  checked, 
but  rushed  passionately  forth,  and,  as 
the  clouds  shut  out  and  hid  the  one 
brief  glimpse  of  heaven,  flowed  unre- 
strained. 

Her  miod  was  in  a  sweet  composed 
state  during^  the  Interview  to  which  I 
allude.  She  had  pleasure  in  referring 
to  the  days  of  her  childhood,  and  in 
speaking  of  the  happiness  which  she 
bad  found  amonfrst  her  native  hills. 

•*  How  little,  Caleb,"  she  said,  "  is 
the  mind  occupied  with  thoughts 
of  death  in  childhood — with  any 
thoughts  of  actual  lasting  evil !  We 
eannot  see  these  things  in  childhood 
— we  cannot  penetrate  so  deeply  or 
throw  our  gaze  so  far,  we  are  so 
occupied  with  the  joys  that  are  round 
about  as.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Our  parents 
are  ever  with  us.  Day  succeeds  to 
day — one  so  like  the  other — and  our 
borne  becomes  our  world.  A  sorrow 
comes  at  length — a  parent  dies — the 
first  and  dearest  object  in  that  world  ; 
then  all  is  known,  and  the  stability  of 
life  becomes  suspected.'* 

*'  The  home  of  many,**  I  replied, 
"  is  undisturbed  for  years  I " 

**  Yes,  and  how  sweet  a  thing  is  love 
of  home!  It  is  not  acquired,  I  am 
■lire.  It  is  a  feeling  that  has  its 
origin  elsewhere.  It  is  born  with  us ; 
bimight  from  another  world,  to  carry 
us  on  in  this  with  joy.  It  attaches  to 
tbehumbleKt  heart  that  ever  throbbed.** 

••Deaf  Ellen!'*  1  exclaimed,  "how 
little  has  sorrow  to  do  with  your  af- 
fliction I*' 

"  And  why,  dear  Caleb  ?  Have  you 
nerer  found  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
broad  day  melt  away  beneath  the  In- 
ioences  of  the  quiet  lovely  night? 
Have  you  never  been  perplexed  in  the 
bustle  and  tnmult  of  the  day^  and  has 
not  troth  revealed  itself  when  all  was 
dark  and  still  ?  This  is  my  night,  and 
in  sickness  I  bare  seen  the  eye  of  God 
npon  me^  and  beard  his  words,  as  I 
baTe  never  seen  and  heard  before  ?  " 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  she  would 
ta1k»  not  more  disturbed,  nay,  not  so 
mneby  as  when  in  happier  tiipes    I 


never  heard  her  speak  of  the  troubles 
and  anxieties  of  her  poor  villagers. 
No  complaint — no  mournful  accents 
escaped  her  lips.  If  at  times  the  soaI^- 
ing  spirit  was  repressed,  dejected, 
the  living — the  loved  ones  whom  she 
must  leave  behind  her  had  posses- 
sion of  her  thoughts,  and  loaded  them 
with  pain.  Who  would  wait  upon 
her  father  ?  Who  would  attend  to  all 
his  little  wants?  Who  could  under- 
stand his  nature  as  she  had  learnt  it — 
and  who  would  live  to  comfort  and  to 
cheer  his  days  ?  These  questions  she 
has  asked  herself,  whilst  her  only 
answers  have  been  her  struggling 
tears. 

The  days  were  travelling  fast ;  each 
one  taking  from  the  doomed  girl- 
years  of  li^.  She  dwindled  and  wast- 
ed ;  and  became  at  length  less  than  a 
shadow  of  her  former  self.  Why 
linger  on  the  narrative  ?  Autumn  ar- 
rived, and,  with  the  general  decay — 
she  died.  A  few  hours  before  her 
death  she  summoned  me  to  her  bed- 
side, and  acquainted  me  with  her  fast-* 
approaching  dissolution.  **  It  is  the 
day,**  she  said,  speaking  with  difficul- 
tv — *'  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  have  watched 
that  branch  for  many  days — look— It 
is  quite  bare.  Its  last  yellow  leaf  has 
fallen — I  shall  not  survive  it.**  I  gaz- 
ed upon  her ;  her  eye  was  brighter  than 
ever.  It  sparkled  again,  and  most 
beautiful  she  looked.  But  death  was 
there — and  her  soul  eager  to  give  him 
all  that  he  could  claim  I 

**  You  are  quite  happy,  dearest 
Ellen  I  **  I  exclaimed,  weeping  on  her 
thin  emaciated  hand. 

"  Most  happy,  beloved.  Do  not 
grieve — be  resigned — be  Joyful.  I  have 
a  word  to  say.  Nurse,**  she  continued, 
calling  to  her  attendant — "  the  draw- 
ing. 

The  nurse  placed  in  her  hand  the 
sketch  which  she  had  taken  of  my 
favourite  scene. 

*'  Do  you  remember,  love  ?  **  said 
she.  "  Keep  it,  for  Ellen — you  loved 
that  spot — oh,  so  did  II— and  you  will 
love  it  still.  There  is  another  sketch, 
you  will  find  it  by  and  by — afterwards 
— when  I  am— It  is  in  my  desk. 
Keep  that  too,  for  Ellen,  will  you? 
It  is  the  last  drawing  I  have 
made." 

1  sat  by  and  bit  my  lips  to  crush  my 
grief,  but  I  would  not  be  silent  whilst 
my  heart  was  breaking. 

«  You  should  rejoicef  dear,"  con- 
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tinued  Ellen  golemnly.  *'  We  did  not 
expect  this  separation  so  very  soon ; 
but  it  is  better  now  than  later.  Be 
sure  it  is  merciful  and  good.  Prepare 
for  this  hour,  Caleb ;  and  when  it 
comes,  you  will  be  so  calm,  so  ready 
to  depart.  How  short  is  life !  Do  not 
waste  the  precious  hours.  Read  from 
St  John,  dearest — the  eleventh  chap- 
ter. It  is  all  sweetness  and  consola- 
tion." 

The  sun  was  dropping  slowly  into 
the  west,  leaving  behind  him  a  deep 
red  glow  that  illuminated  the  hills,  and 
burnished  the  windows  of  the  sick- 
chamber.  The  wind  moaned,  and, 
sweeping  the  sere  leaves  at  intervals, 
threatened  a  tempest.  There  was  a 
solemn  stillness  in  the  parsonage, 
around  whose  gale — weeping  in  si- 
lence, without  heart  to  speak,  or  wish 
to  make  their  sorrow  known — were 
collected  a  host  of  humble  creatures — 
the  poorest  but  sincerest  friends  of 
Ellen — the  villagers  who  had  been  her 
care.  They  waited  and  lingered  for 
the  heavy  news,  which  they  were  told 
must  come  to  them  this  day;  and 
prayed  secretly — every  one  of  them, 
old  and  young — for  mercy  on  the  suf- 
ferer*s  soul !  And  she,  whose  gentle 
spirit  is  about  to  flit,  lies  peacefully, 
and  but  half*  conscious  of  the  sounds 
that  pass  to  heaven  on  her  behalf. 
Her  father,  Mayhew,  and  I,  kneel 
round  her  bed,  and  the  minister  in  sup- 
plicating tones,  where  nature  does  not 
interpose,  dedicates  the  virgin  to  his 
favour  whose  love  she  has  applied  so 
well.  He  ceases,  for  a  whisper  has 
escaped  her  lips.  We  listen  all. 
*'  Oh,  this  is  peace  I'^  she  utters  faintly, 
but  most  audibly,  and  the  scene  is 
over, 

**  It  is  a  dream/'  said  the  minister, 
when  we  parted  for  the  night — 1  with 
the  vain  hope  to  forget  in  sleep  the 
circumstances  of  the  day — the  father 
to  stray  unwittingly  into  her  former 
room,  and  amongst  the  hundred  ob- 
jects connected  with  the  happy  memory 
of  the  departed. 

The  picture  of  which  my  Ellen  had 
spoken,  I  obtained  on  the  following 
day.  It  was  a  drawing  of  the  church 
and  the  burial-ground  adjoining  it. 
One  grave  was  open.  It  represented 
that  in  which  her  own  mortal  remains 
were  deposited,  amidst  the  unavail- 
ing lamentations  of  a  mourning  village. 

In  three  months  the  incumbent  quit- 
ted Devonshire.    The  scenerv  had  no 


pleasure  for  him,  associated  as  it  was 
with  all  the  sorrows  of  his  life.  His 
pupils  returned  to  their  homes.  He 
had  oflfered  to  retain  them,  and  to  re- 
tain his  incumbency  for  the  sake  of 
my  advancement ;  but,  whilst  I  mv 
that  every  hour  spent  in  the  vilb^ 
brought  with  it  new  bitterness  lod 
grief,  I  was  not  willing  to  call  upoo 
him  for  so  great  a  sacrifice.  Soch 
a  step,  indeed,  was  rendered  unoeces- 
sary  through  the  kind  help  of  Dr  Mar- 
hew,  to  whom  I  owe  my  present  situ- 
atioD,  which  I  have  held  for  forty  vein 
with  pleasure  and  contentment.'  Mr 
Fairman  retired  to  a  distant  pan  of 
the  kingdom,  where  the  condition  of 
the  people  rendered  the  presence  of  as 
active  minister  of  God  a  privilege  and 
a  blessing.  In  the  service  of  his 
Master,  in  the  securing  of  the  hap- 
piness of  other  men,  he  strove  for 
years  to  deaden  the  pain  of  his  owi 
crushed  heart.  And  he  succeeded—Lr- 
ing  to  bless  the  wisdom  which  bad 
carried  him  through  temptatioD ;  and 
dying,  at  last,  to  meet  with  the  reward 
conferred  upon  the  man  who,  byptiieui 
continuance  in  iceU-doing^  seeAs/ar  giay, 
and  honour,  and  immortaiiiy — ktesjial 

LIFE. 

The  employment  obtained  for  me  by 
the  kind  interest  of  Dr  Mayhew,  which 
the  return  of  so  many  summen  and 
winters  has  found  me  steadily  prose- 
cuting, was  in  the  house  of  his  brother 
—a  gentleman  whose  name  is  arooi^t 
the  first  in  a  profession  adorned  by  a 
greater  number  of  high-minded,  hon- 
ourable men,  than  the  world  gene- 
rally is  willing  to  altow.  Glad  to  avail 
myself  of  comparative  repose,  an  active 
occupation,  and  a  certain  Itvellliood,  1 
did  not  hesitate  to  enter  his  office  in 
the  humble  capacity  of  clerk.  I  have 
lived  to  become  the  confidential  secre- 
tary and  faithful  friend  of  my  respected 
principal. 

As  I  have  progressed  noiselessly  in 
the  world,  and  rather  as  a  spectator 
than  an  actor  on  the  broad  stage  of 
life,  it  has  been  no  unprofitable  tuk 
to  trace  the  career  of  those  with  vboa 
I  formed  an  intimacy  during  the  bostJe 
and  excitement  of  my  boyhood.  Not 
many  months  af^er  my  introdactioa 
into  the  mysteries  of  law,  tidings  reach- 
ed my  ears  concerning  Mr  Qaytoo. 
He  had  left  his  chapel  suddenly.'  His 
avarice  had  led  him  deeper  and  deeper 
into  guilt;  speculation  followed  spe* 
culation,  until  he  found  himself  en< 
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tangled  in  difficulties,  from  which,  by 
lawful  means,  he  was  unable  to  extri- 
cite  himself.  He  forged  the  signature 
of  a  wealthy  member  of  his  coni^rega« 
tioo,  and  thus  added  another  knot  to 
the  complicated  string  of  his  delin- 
quencies. He  was  discovered.  There 
was  not  a  man  aware  of  the  circum- 
sunces  of  the  case  who  was  not  satis- 
fied of  his  guilt ;  but  a  legal  quibble 
saved  him,  and  he  was  sent  into  the 
world  again,  branded  with  tite  solemn 
reprimand  of  the  judge  who  tried  him 
for  his  life,  and  who  bade  him  seek  ex- 
istence honestly — compelled  to  labour, 
as  he  would  be,  in  a  humbler  sphere  of 
life  than  that  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
employed  his  undoubted  talents.  To 
those  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
the  unhappy  system  of  dinsent,  it  will 
not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
result  was  not  such  as  the  good  judge 
anticipated.  It  so  happened  that,  at 
the  time  of  Mr  Clayton^s  acquittal,  a 
diivpute  arose  between  the  minister  of 
his  former  congregation  and  certain 
influential  members  of  the  same.  The 
latter,  headed  by  a  fruiterer,  a  very  tur- 
bulent and  conceited  personage,  sepa- 
rated from  what  they  called  the  churchy 
and  set  up  another  church  in  opposi- 
tion.  The  meeting-house  was  built, 
and  the  only  question  that  remained 
to  agitate  the  pious  minds  of  the  half- 
dozen  founders  was — how  to  let  the 
pews  I  Mr  Clayton,  more  popular 
amoo^t  his  set  than  ever,  was  invited 
to  accept  the  duties  of  a  pastor.  He 
consented,  and  had  the  pews  been 
trebled  they  would  not  have  satisfied 
one  half  the  applications  which,  in  one 
month,  were  showered  on  the  victori- 
ous schismatics.  Here,  for  a  few 
years,  Mr  Clayton  continued;  his  cha- 
racter improved,  his  fame  more  tri- 
umphanty  his  godliness  more  spiritual 
and  pure  than  it  had  been  even  before 
be  committed  the  crime  of  forgery. 
His  ruling  passion,  notwithstanding, 
kept  firm  hold  of  his  soul,  and  very 
soon  betrayed  him  into  the  commission 
of  new  offences.  He  fled  from  Lon- 
don»  and  I  lost  sight  of  him.  At 
length  I  discovered  that  he  was  preach- 
ing in  one  of  the  northern  counties, 
aid  with  greater  success  than  ever — 
yes,  such  is  the  fallacy  of  the  system — 
with  the  approbation  of  men,  and  the 
idolatiT  of  women,  to  whom  the  his- 
tory or  hb  career  was  as  familiar  as 
their  own.  Again  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  to  decamp.     I  know  not 
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what  these  were,  nor  could  I  ever 
learn;  satisfied,  however,  that  from 
his  nature  money  must  have  been  in 
close  connexion  with  them,  I  ex- 
pected soon  to  hear  of  him  again ;  and 
i  did  hear,  but  not  for  years.  The 
information  that  last  of  all  I  gained 
was,  that  he  had  sold  his  noble  facul- 
ties unditguisedfy  to  the  arch  enemy  of 
man.  He  had  become  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  lowest  newspapers  of  the 
metropolis,  notorious  for  its  Radical 
politics  and  atheistical  blasphemies. 

Honest,  faithful,  and  unimpeachable 
John  Thompson !  Friend,  husband, 
father— sound  in  every  relation  of  this 
life— thou  noble- hearted  Englishman! 
Let  me  not  say  thy  race  is  yet  extinct. 
No ;  in  spite  of  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  our  land — in 
spite  of  the  rust  that  eats  into  men*s 
souls,  eternally  racked  with  thoughts 
of  gain  and  traffic — in  spite  of  the 
cursed  poison  insidiously  dropped  be- 
neath the  cottage  caves,  by  reckless^ 
needy  demagogues,  I  trust  my  native 
land,  and  still  believe,  that  on  her  lap 
she  cherishes. whole  bands  of  faithful 
children,  and  firm  patriots.  Not 
amongst  the  least  inducements  to  re* 
turn  to  London  was  the  advantage  of 
a  residence  near  to  that  of  my  best 
friend  and  truest  counsellor.  I  cannot 
number  the  days  which  I  have  spent 
with  him  and  his  unequalled  family—. 
unequalled  in  their  unanimity  and  love. 
For  years,  no  Sunday  passed  which 
did  not  find  me  at  their  hospitable 
board;  a  companion  afterwards  in  their 
country  walks,  and  at  the  evening  ser- 
vice of  their  parish  church.  The  chil- 
dren were  men  and  women  before  it 
pleased  Providence  to  remove  their 
sire.  How  like  his  life  was  good  John 
Thompson's  death!  Full  of  years, 
but  with  his  mental  vision  clear  as  in 
its  dawn,  aware  of  his  decline,  he  call- 
ed his  family  about  his  bed,  and  to  the 
weeping  group  spoke  firmly  and  most 
cheerfully. 

•<  He  had  lived  his  time,"  he  said, 
**  and  long  enough  to  see  his  children 
doing  well.  There  was  not  one  who 
caused  him  pain  and  fear — and  that 
was  more  than  every  father  of  a  family 
could  say— thank  God  for  it!  He 
didn't  know  that  he  had  much  to  ask 
of  any  one  of  them.  If  they  continued 
to  work  hard,  he  left  enough  behind 
to  buy  them  tools ;  and  if  they  didn't, 
the  little  money  he  had  saved  would 
be  of  very  little  use.    There  wa%  vWVx 
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mother.     He  needn't  tell  'em  to  be 
kind   to  her,   beciuse    their   feelings 
wouldn't  let  them  do  no  otherwise. 
As  for  advice,  he*d  give  it  to  them  in 
his  own  plain  wuy.     First  and  fore- 
most, \^e  hoped  they  never  UH}Hld  tew 
their  mouths  up — never  act  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  themselves  ashamed 
of  speaking  like  a  man  ;**  and  then  he 
recommended  strongly  that  they  should 
touch  no  butt  but  tuch  at  they  might  cut 
wood  with.     The  worst  that  could  be* 
fall  *em  would  be  a  cut  upon  the  finger; 
and  if  they  handled  other  bills  they'd 
cut  their  heads  utf  in  the  end,  be  sure 
of  it.     "  AkK5 "  said  he  at  last,— "you 
fetch  me  a  bundle  of  good  slicks.    Get 
them    from    the    workshop."       Alec 
brought  them,  and  the  sire  continued, 
— "   Now,  just    break    one  a- piece. 
There,  that's  right — now,  try  and  break 
them  altogether.     No,   no,  my  boys, 
you  can't  do  that,  nor  can  the  world 
break  you  so  long  as  you  hold  fast  and 
well  together.   Disagree  and  separate, 
and  nothing  is  more  easy.     If  a  year 
goes  bad  with  one,  let  the  others  see 
to  make  it  up.     Live  united,  do  your 
duty,  and  leave  the  rest  to  heaven." 
So  Thompson   spake ;   such  was  the 
legacy  he  left  to  those  who  knew  from 
his  good  precept  and  example  how  to 
profit  by  it.     My  friendship  with  his 
children  has  grown  and  ripened.   They 
are  thriving  men.     Alec  has  inherited 
the  nature  of  his  father  more  than  any 
other   son.     All  go   smoothly  on  in 
life,  paying  little  regard  to  the  broils 
and  contests  of  external  life,  but  most 
attentive  to  the  in-door  business.     All, 
did   I  say  ? — I  err.     Exception  must 
be  made  in  favour  of  my  excellent  good 
friend,  Mr  liobert  Thompson.    He  has 
\n  him  something  of  the  spirit  of  his 
mother,   and   finds    fault    where    his 
brethren   are  most  docile.      Catholic 
emancipation  he  regarded  with  horror 
— the  lleform  bill  with  indignation; 
and  the  onward  movement  of  the  pre- 
sent day  he  looks  at  with  the  feelings 
of  an  individual  waiting  for  an  earth- 
quake.    He  is  sure  that  the  world  is 
going  round  the  other  way,  or  is  turned 
topsy-turvy,  or  is  coming  to  an  end. 
He  is  the  quietest  and  best  disposed 
man  in  his  parish — ^his  moral  charac- 
ter is  without  a  flaw — his   honesty 
without  a  blemish;   yet  is  his  mind 
filled  with  designs  which  would  asto- 
nish the  strongest  head  that  rebel  ever 
wore.    He  talks  calmly  of  the  pro- 
priety of  hanging,  wiUiout  trial,  all 
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—of  putting  embryo  rioters  to  death, 
and  granting  them  a  judicial  examina* 
tion  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards. 
Dissenting  meeting-houses  he  would 
shut  up  instanter,  and  guard  with 
soldiers  to  prevent  irregularity  or 
disobedience.  "Things,"  he  says, "are 
twisted  since  his  father  was  a  boy,  and 
must  be  twisted  back — by  force — to 
their  right  place  again.  Ordinanr 
measures  are  less  than  useless  for  ex- 
traordinary times,  and  be  only  wishes 
he  had  power,  or  was  prime-minister 
for  a  day  or  two.**  But  for  this  unfor- 
tunate monontomVi,  the  Queen  has  not  a 
better  subject,  London  has  not  a  wor^ 
thior  citizen  than  the  plain -spoken, 
simple-hearted  Robert  Thompson. 

In  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets 
of  London,  and  within  a  few  doors  of 
the  residence  of  royalty,  is  a  stylish 
house,  which  always  looks  as  if  it  were 
newly  painted,  fumishcil,  and  decorat- 
ed. The  very  imperfect  knowledge 
which  a  passer-by  may  gain,  denotes 
the  existence  of  great  wealth  within  the 
clean  and  shining  walls.  Nine  times 
out  often  shall  you  behold,  standing  at 
the  door,  a  splendid  equipag^e — a  britz- 
ka  or  barouche.  The  appointments 
are  of  the  richest  kind — the  servants* 
livery  gaudiest  of  the  gaudy — silvery 
are  their  buttons,  and  silver-gilt  the 
horses*  harness.  Stay,  whilst  the  big 
door  opens,  and  then  mark  tlie  owner 
of  the  house  and  britziuu  A  distin- 
guished foreigner,  you  say,  of  forty,  or 
thereabouts.  He  seems  dressed  in 
livery  himself;  for  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow  are  upon  him.  Gold 
chains  across  his  breast — liow  many 
you  cannot  count  at  once — ^intersect 
each  other  curiously;  and  on  every 
flnger  sparkles  a  precious  jewel,  or  a 
host  of  jewels.  Thick  mustaches 
and  a  thicker  beard  adorn  the  foreign 
face ;  but  a  certain  air  which  it  as- 
sumes, convinces  yon  without  delay 
that  it  is  the  property  of  an  unmitigat- 
ed blackg^iani.  Reader,  you  see  the 
ready  Ikey,  whom  we  have  met  ofleDsr 
than  once  in  this  short  history.  Would 
you  know  more  ?  Be  satisfied  to  lean, 
that  he  exists  upon  the  iullies  and  the 
vices  of  our  high  nobility.  He  has 
made  good  the  promises  or  his  child* 
hood  and  his  youth.   He  rolls  in  riches, 

and  is a   fashionable  money*lfiO« 

der. 

Dark  were  the  shadows  which  M 
upon    my   youth.       The   indnlgmt 
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nader  hat  not  failed  to  note  them — with 
pain  it  may  he — and  yet,  I  trust,  not 
without  improvement.  Yes,  sad  and 
ffloomy  has  been  the  picture,  and  light 
has  gleamed  but  feebly  there.  It  has 
been  otherwise  since  I  carried,  for  my 
comfort  and  support,  the  memory  of 
my  beloTcd  Ellen  into  the  serious  em- 
ployment of  my  later  years.  With  the 
catastrophe  of  her  decease,  commenced 
another  era  of  my  existence — the  era 
of  self-denial,  patience,  sobriety, 
and  resignation.  Her  example  drop- 
ped with  silent  power  into  my  soul, 
and  wrought  its  preservation.  Struck 
to  the  earth  by  the  immediate  blow, 
and  rising  slowly  from  it,  1  did  not 
mourn  her  loss  as  men  are  wont  to 
grieve  at  the  departure  of  all  they  hold 
most  dear.  Think  when  I  would  of 
hery  in  the  solemn  watches  of  the 
night,  in  the  turmoil  of  the  bustling 
day — asaint  beatified,  aspirit  of  purity 
and  love — ^hovered  above  me,  smiling 
in  its  triumphant  bliss,  and  whispering 
——peace.  My  lamentation  was  inter- 
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cepted  by  my  joy.  And  so  throughout 
have  Il)een  irritated  by  the  small  annoy- 
ances of  the  world,  her  radiant  counte- 
nance— as  it  looked  sweetly  even  upon 
death — has  risen  to  shame  and  silence 
my  complaint.  Repining  at  my  humble 
lot,  her  words — that  estimated  well 
the  value,  the  nothingness  of  life  com- 
pared with  life  eternal — have  spoken 
the  effectual  reproof.  As  we  advance 
in  years,  the  old  familiar  faces  gradu- 
ally retreat  and  fade  at  length  en- 
tirely. Forty  long  years  have  passed, 
and  on  this  bright  spring  morning  the 
gentle  Ellen  steals  upon  the  lawn,  un- 
altered by  the  lapse  of  time.  Her 
slender  arm  is  twined  in  mine,  and  her 
eye  fills  with  innocent  delight.  Not 
an  hour  of  age  is  added  to  her  face, 
although  the  century  was  not  yet  born 
when  last  I  gazed  upon  its  meek  and 
simple  loveliness.  She  vanishes.  Is  it 
her  voice  that  through  the  window 
flows,  borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  ver- 
nal wind  P  Angel  of  Light,  I  wait 
thy  bidding  to  rejoin  thee  I 
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Tbs  extraordinary  breadth  and 
boldneM  of  the  fiscal  measures  pro- 
pounded and  carried  out  at  once  in 
the  past  year  with  vigour  and  promp- 
thnoe  no  less  extraordinary,  wisely 
calcnlated  of  themselves,  as  they  may 
be,  perhaps,  and  so  far  experience  is 
auamed  to  have  confirmed,  to  exercise 
a  salutary  bearing  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  people,  and  to  reani- 
mate the  drooping  energies  of  the 
vmniTjf  can,  nowever,  receive  the 
fniiff  the  Just  development  of  all  the 
large  and  beneficial  consequences 
promiaedy  only  as  commercial  inter- 
eonne  la  extended,  as  new  marts  are 
opened,  and  as  hostile  tariffs  are  mi- 
tigated or  abated,  by  which  former 
narketfl  have  been  comparatively 
dosed  against  the  products  of  British 
indnstrj.  The  fiscal  changes  already 
operated^  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the 
foondatioD,  and  prepared  the  way,  for 
tUs  extension  and  revival  of  f>nr  fo- 
reign eommerdai  relations ;  but  it  re- 
Mudna  alone  fbr  onr  commercial  poli- 
ey  to  nuse  the  snperstmcture  and 
eootomnale  the  wotx>  If  the  founda- 
tloiit  be  of  itieh  aolidItT  as  we  are 
mofad  0B  Ugh  rathontj  they  are. 
In  th*  promotion  of  a^tioaal  proape' 


rity,  colonization  may  prove  a  gradu-* 
ally  efficient  auxiliary ;  but  as  a  remedy 
for  present  ills,  its  action  must  evi- 
dently  be  too  slow  and  restricted ;  and 
even  though  it  should  be  impelled  to 
a  geometrical  ratio  of  progression, 
still  would  the  prospect  of  effectual  re- 
lief be  discernible  only  through  a  vista 
of  years.  Meanwhile,  time  presses, 
and  the  patient  might  perish  if  con- 
demned alone  to  the  homoeopathic 
process  of  infinitesimal  doses  of  relief. 
The  statesman  who  entered  upon 
the  Government  with  his  scheme  of 
policy,  reflected  and  silently  matured 
as  a  whole,  (as  we  may  take  for 
granted,)  with  principles  determined, 
and  his  course  chalked  out  in  a  right 
line,  was  not,  assuredly,  tardy,  whilst 
engaged  with  the  work  of  fiscal  revi- 
sion, in  proceeding  practicallv  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  basis  of  the  com- 
mercial system  of  the  empire.  An 
advantageous  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  young  hut  rising  republic  of  Monte 
Video,  rewarded  bis  first  exertions, 
and  is  there  to  attest  also  the  zealous 
co-operation  of  his  able'and  accomplish- 
ed colleague.  Lord  Aberdeen.  This 
treaty  is  not  impoTlaTit  otA^  Va  T«l«t- 
6ncetotheg^eateTfacVii^Qaaaa^^Xk^tQalA 
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of  trade^  conceded  with  the  proyioces 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  river  Plate, 
and  of  the  Uruguay  and  Parana,  but 
inasmuch  also  as,  in  the  possible  fail- 
ure of  the  negotiations  for  the  renew- 
al of  the  commercial  treaty  with  Bra- 
zil, now  approaching  its  term,  it  can« 
not  fail  to  secure  easy  access  for  British 
wares  in  the  territory  of  Rio  Grande,  ly- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  republic  of 
the  Uruguay,  and  far  the  most  exten- 


wore  but  an  nnpromising  appearance, 
were  more  than  once  anspended,  if 
not  broken  off,  and  little*  if  any,  db- 
position  was  exhibited  on  tbe  part  of 
the  Russian  Goyemment  to  listen  to 
terms  of  compromise.  After  upwards 
of  twelvemonths*  delay*  hesitation, 
and  diplomacy,  tbe  arrangement  was 
finally  completed,  which  was  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  at  tbe  commencement 
of  the  session.     It  may  be  accepted  as 


sive,  though  not  the  most  populous,  of    concluMve  evidence  of  the  tact  and 


Brazilian  provinces ;  and  this  in  de- 
spite of  the  Government  of  Brazil, 
which  does  not,  and  cannot,  possess  the 
means  for  repressing  its  intercourse 
with  Monte  Video,  even  though  its 
possession  and  authority  were  as  ab- 
solute and  acknowledged  in  Rio 
Grande  as  they  are  decidedly  the  re- 
Tcrse.  The  next,  and  the  more  difficult, 
achievement  of  Conservative  diplo- 
niaey  resulted  in  the  ratification  of  a 
supplementary  commercial  convention 
with  Russia.  We  say  difficult,  be- 
cause the  iron-bound  exclusiveness 
and  isolation  of  the  commercial,  as 
well  as  of  the  political,  system  of  St 
Petersburg,  is  sufficiently  notorious; 
and  it  must  have  required  no  small 
exercise  of  sagacity  and  address  to 
overcome  the  known  disinclination  of 
that  Cabinet  to  any  relaxation  of  the 
restrictive  policy  which,  as  the  Auto- 
crat lately  observed  to  a  distinguished 
personage,  "had  been  handed  down 
to  him  from  his  ancestors,  and  was 
found  to  work  well  for  the  interests  of 
his  empire.*'     The  peculiar  merits  of    Russia,  however,  the  boon  was  dearly 


skill  of  the  British  negpotiators,  that, 
in  return  for  waiving  the  alterations 
before  alluded  to,  and  leaving  British 
shipping  entitled  to  the  same  privileges 
as  before,  it  was  agreed  that  the  pro- 
duce of  Russian  Poland,  shipped  from 
Prussian  ports  in  Russian  vessels, 
should  be  admissible  into  tbe  ports  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  same  conditions 
of  duty  as  if  coming  direct  and  loaded 
from  Russian  porta.  As  the  greater 
part  of  Russian  Poland  lies  inland, 
and  communicates  with  the  sea  only 
through  the  Prussian  ports*  it  was  no 
more  than  just  and  reasonable  that 
Russian  Polizih  produce  so  brought  to 
the  coast — to  Dniitzig,  for  example- 
should  be  admissible  here  in  Russian 
bottoms  on  the  same  footing  as  if  from 
a  Russian  port.  To  this  country  it 
could  be  a  matter  of  alight  import 
whether  such  portion  of  the  produce 
so  shipped  in  Prussian  porta  as  was 
carried  in  foreign,  and  not  in  British 
bottoms,  came  in  Russian  vessels  or 
in   those  of  Prussia,  aa  before.     To 


this  treaty  are  as  little  understood, 
however,  as  they  have  been  unjustly 
depreciated  in  some  quarters,  and  the 
obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  over- 
looked. It  will  be  sufficient  to  state* 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  notice 
had  been  given  by  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment, of  the  resolution  to  subject 
British  shipping,  importing  produce 
other  than  of  British,  or  British  colo- 
nial origin,  to  the  payment  of  differ- 
ential or  discriminating  duties  on  en- 


of  considerable  interest*  and  valued 
accordingly.  In  the  mean  time*  Bri- 
tish shipping  retains  ita  former  post* 
tion,  in  respect  of  the  carriage  of  fo- 
reign produce;  and*  however  hostile 
Ruifsian  tariffs  may  be  to  British  manu- 
factured products—as  hostile  to  the 
last  degree  they  are,  as  well  as  against 
the  manufactured  warea  of  all  other 
States — it  is  undeniable  that  our  com- 
mercial marine  enjoys  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  carrying  trade  with  Russia 


trance  into  Russian  ports.    The  result    —almost  a  monopoly*  in  fact*  of  tbe 


of  such  a  measure  would  have  been 
to  put  an  entire  stop  to  that  branch 
of  the  carrying  trade,  which  consist- 
ed in  supplying  the  Russian  market 
with  the  produce  of  other  European 
countries,  and  of  Brazil*  Cuba* 
and  elsewhere*  direct  in  British 
bottoms.  To  avert  this  determina- 
tion, representations  were  not  spared* 
and  at  length  negotiations  were 
consented  to.    But  for  some  tXvne  vWv 


carrying  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries direct.  Of  1147  foreign  ships 
which  sailed  with  cargoea  during  the 
year  1842  from  the  port  of  Cronstadt, 
5 1 6  were  British, with destioation direct 
to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
whiUt  only  forty-one  foreig'o  or  Russi- 
an vessels  were  loaded  and  left  during 
that  year  for  British^porta.  Of  525 
British  vessels*  of  the  aggregate  bur* 
^«ivQtTv««LH^  116,000  tons*  which  an- 
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ebored  in  the  roadstead  of  Cronstadt 
in  that  year»  47*2  were  direct  from  the 
United  KiagdoiDt  and  tifty-three  from 
larious  other  countries*  such  as  the 
two  Stcilie8>  Spain*  Cuba^  South  Ame- 
rica* &c.  The  number  of  British 
Teeaela  which  entered  the  port  of  St 
Petersburg*  as  Cronstadt  in  fact  is* 
was  more  considerable  still  in  1840 
and  1841— 4iaving  been  in  the  first 
year*  662*  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  146,682  tons;  in  the  latter*  of 
645  ships  and  146,415  tons.  Of 
the  total  average  number  of  Yesscls 
by  which  the  foreign  trade  of  that  em- 
pire is  carried  on*  and  load  and  leave 
the  ports  of  Russia  yearly*  which,  in 
roand  nnmbers*  may  be  taken  at 
about  6000*  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  1,000,000 — ships  sailing  on  ballast 
not  comprehended — the  average  num- 
ber of  ships  under  the  Russian  flag* 
comprised  in  the  estimate*  does  not 
mncby  if  any*  exceed  1000,  of  the  ag- 
irregate  burden  of  150  or  160,000  tons. 
This  digression*  though  it  has  led  us 
ftuther  astray  from  our  main  object 
than  we  had  contemplated*  will  not 
be  without  its  uses*  if  it  serve  to  cor- 
rect some  exaggerated  notions  which 
prevail  about  the  comparative  value- 
iMsness  of  our  commerce  with  Rus- 
sia* because  of  its  assumed  entire  one- 
sidedoess  losing  sight  altogether  of 
Us  vast  consequence  to  the  shipping 
interest;  and  of  the  freightage,  which 
is  as  mnch  an  article  of  commerce  and 
profit  as  cottons  and  woollens ;  obli- 
vious* moregver*  of  the  great  political 
question  involved  in  the  maintenance 
and  aggrandisement  of  that  shipping 
interest,  which  must  be  taken  to 
aeeonnt  by  the  statesman  and  the  pa- 
triot as  redressing  to  no  inconsider- 
able extent  the  adverse  action  of  un- 
friendly tarifb.  It  is  only  after  care- 
ful ponderance  of  these  and  other  com- 
bined considerations*  that  the  value  of 
any  trading  relations  with  Russia  can 
be  clearly  understood*  and  that  the 
importance  of  the  supplementary 
treaty  of  navigation  recently  carried 
through^  with  success  proportioned 
to  the  remarkable  ability  and  perse- 
verance displayed,  can  be  duly  ap- 
preciated. It  is,  undoubtedly*  the 
special  economical  event  of  the  day* 
upon  which  the  commercial*  and 
■earoely  less  tlie  political*  diplomacy 
dthB  Crovemment  may  be  most  justly 
eompUmented  for  its  mastery  of  pre- 
judioet  and  impediments*  which*  under 
tlie  mvaasMvic^h  m^  in  rhw  of  th9 


peculiar  system  to  be  combated,  ap« 
peared  almost  insurmountable.  Com- 
mon honesty  and  candour  must  com- 
pel this  acknowledgment*  even  from 
men  so  desperate  in  their  antipathies 
to  the  political  system  of  Russia*  as 
Mr  Urquhart  or  Mr  Cargill — antipa- 
thies, by  the  way*  with  which  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  express  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  participation. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  those 
other  negotiations*  now  and  fur  some 
time  past  in  active  progress  with 
France*  with  Brazil*  with  Naples, 
with  Austria,  and  with  Portugal*  by 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  so  zealously 
labouring  to  fill  up  the  broad  outlines 
of  his  economical  policy — a  policy 
which  represents  the  restoration  of 
peace  to  the  nation*  progress  to  in- 
dustry* and  plenty  to  the  cottage ; 
but  which  also  otherwise  is  not  without 
its  dangers.  Amidst  the  whirlwind 
of  passions*  the  storm  of  hatred  and 
envy,  conjured  by  the  evil  genius  of 
his  predecessors  in  office*  and  most 
notably  by  the  malignant  star  which 
lately  ruled  over  the  foreign  destinies 
of  England*  the  task  has  necessarily 
been,  yet  is*  and  will  be,  Herculean ; 
but  the  force  of  Hercules  is  there  also* 
as  may  be  hoped*  to  wrestle  with  and 
overthrow  the  hydra — the  ^olus  to 
recall  and  encage  the  tempestuous 
elements  of  strife.  A  host  in  himself* 
hosts  also  the  premier  has  with  him 
in  his  cabinet ;  for  such  singly  are  the 
illustrious  Wellington*  the  Aberdeen* 
the  Stanley,  the  Graham,  the  Ripon* 
and*  though  last*  though  youngest, 
scarcely  least,  the  Gladstone. 

Great  as  is  our  admiration,  deeply 
impressed  as  we  are  with  a  sense  of 
the  extraordinary  qualifications,  of  the 
varied  acquirements*  of  the  conscien- 
tious convictions*  and  the  singleness 
and  rightmindedness  of  purpose  of 
the  right  honourable  the  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade*  we  must 
yet  presume  to  hesitate  before  we  give 
an  implicit  adherence  upon  all  the 
points  in  the  confession  of  economical 
faith  expressed  and  implied  in  an  ar- 
ticle attributed  to  him*  and  not  with- 
out cause*  which  ushered  into  pub- 
lic notice  the  first  number  of  a  new 
quarterly  periodical*  **  The  Fo- 
reign and  Colonial  Quarterly  Re- 
view,'* in  January  last*  and  was  ge- 
nerally accepted  as  a  programme 
of  ministerial  faith  and  action.    Our 

Joints  of  dissonance  are*  however  «^v«i  \ 
uty  M  involving  (\u«a\igi»  ^t^fcMii^ 
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CtmmereUi  IhpH^.  \Msf, 

isdispMiubW  If^tttj  tb^  IM0  mm  wtn 
of  that  unioo*  mnal  be»  Bot  acakdbtoi 
amalgamaiioii  of,  not  a  eomproBiN 
between  the  diflbrlog  and  ineouoiMl 
Uriffii  of  Belgium  and  Franee,  batlW 
adoption,  the  impoetiion,  of  the  tariff 
of  Prance  for  both  eonotriet  id  aU  in 
integrity,  laTing  in  tome  ezcepcioatl 
cases  of  Teiy  kiight  iniportanee,b  ^ 
ference  to  mnnicipal  duee  and  tctnit 
in  Beigium.  When, after previottafu^ 
lej  and  cajoleriee  at  Brussels,  eonnia- 
aioners  were  at  length  proeorsA  to  bt 
appointed  bj  the  French  miniitrj,  tai 
proceeded  to  meet  and  diseeaa  tk 
conditions  of  the  long-cherisM  pri- 
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pie,  whilst  we  are  generally  at 
on  matters  of  detail,  we  kiold  them  to 
be  uf  some  importance.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  occasion  proper  for 
nrgin^  them,  when  cDgsged  on  a  spe» 
cial  theme.  But  on  a  qnestion  of 
fact,  which  has  a  beariog  upon  the 
subject  in  haod,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  express  uur  decided  dissent  from 
the  dictum  somewhat  arbitrarily 
launched,  in  the  article  referred  to, 
in  the  following  terms  : — **  We  shall 
urge  ihat  foreign  countries  neither 
have  combined,  nor  ought  to  combine, 
nur  can  combiue,  against  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  ;  aod  we  skmU 

treat  at  a  calumny  ike  imputatiom  tkai    ject  of  the  nnion,  with  the  ofieiali 
they  art  disponed  to  enter  uiio  such  a      '  ~         ' 

combination"     The  italics,  it  must  be 
observed,  are  ours. 

We  have  at  this  moment  eYidenee 
lying  on  our  table  sufficiently  expla- 
natory and  decisive  to  our  miuds  that 
such  a  spirit  of  combination  is  abroad 
af^ainst  British  commercial  interests. 
We  might  indeed  appeal  to  events 
of  iiistoricai  publicity,  which  would 
seem  coniirmatory  of  a  tacitly  under- 
stood combination,  from  the  simultan- 
eity of  action  apparent.  We  have,  for 
example,  France  reducing  the  duties 
on  Belgian  iron,  coal,  linen,  yarn,  and 
cloths,  whilst  she  raises  those  on  simi- 
lar British  products;  the  German 
Customs*  League  imposing  higher  and 
prohibitory  duties  on  British  fabrics 
of  mixed  materials,  such  as  wool,  cot- 
ton, silk,  &e. ;  puny  Portugal  inter- 
dicting woollens  by  exorbitant  rates  of 
impost,  and  scarcely  tolerating  the 
admission  of  cotton  manufactures ; 
the  United  States,  with  sweeping  ac- 
tion, passing  a  whole  tariff  of  probibi* 
tory  imposts  ;  and,  in  several  of  these 
instances,  this  war  of  restrictions 
against  British  industry  commenced, 
or  immediately  followed  upon,  those 
remarkable  changes  and  reductions  in 
the  tariff  of  this  country  which  sig- 
nalized the  very  opening  of  Sir  Robert 
PeePs  administration.  Conceding, 
however,  this  seeming  concert  of  ac- 
tion to  be  merely  fortuitous,  what  will 
the  vice-president  of  the   Board  of    pour  metire  NOTaa  iMDOsTain  a  l'asu 


deputed  on  the  part  of  France  to  1 
in  the  eonferenoe,  it  ia  well  ksevi 
that  the  final  eana«  of  mptnre  waa  ikt 
dogged  persbtance  of  the  Prenek  ■«- 
hers  of  the  joint  commissicm  in  orgnfr 
the  tariff  of  France,  in  all  ils  aaM- 
ness  of  prohibition,  deformity,  aa4  la- 
oal  rigour,  as  the  one  sole  and  eidi- 
sive  rigjme  for  the  union  dehsisi 
without  modifieation  or  mitigttim. 
On  this  ground  alone  the  Belgiso  ^ 
putles  withdrew  from  their  ssinioi. 
How  this  result,  this  cheek,  temporaiy 
only  as  it  may  prove,  chagriiwd  tk 
Government,  if  not  the  people  as^ 
the  mining  and  manafieturing  ials- 
re^ts  of  France,  may  be  understood  ky 
the  simple  citation  of  a  few  short  bit 
pithy  sentences  from  theJbvrM/dbi 
Dihate,  certainly  the  moot  iofineirtial, 
as  it  is  the  most  ably  condoeted,  «f 
Parisian  journals  : — **  Le  *  Zollvi* 
REIN,"*  observes  the  Dibats,  ^efr^ 
digieutewtcnt  rehaune  Is  PnuMe  ;  fvmm 
douanih-e  avec  la  Belgkpm  aurmiit  a  ■> 
degrS  moindre  cependant,  te  wuwte  rhd" 
tat pournous,  .  .  .  iVcNW  josnwff  doer, 
tet  partisans  de  eetie  tmiorn,  sesptrikma 
prononeis,  d  deux  condUkms :  k  pit* 
miere,  eesi  quU  ne  fa^le  pas  payer  00 
heaux  risuttais  par  le  kosdtvertemtdt  dr 
Vindustrie  noHcmaie ;  la  seeomde,  eed 
que  la  Belgique  en  aeeepte  timciremeti 
es  charges  en  nAne  temps  qu*elle  eu 
recuieliera  les  pn^ts,  et  qu'en  constgueme 
eUe  se  prete  d  iomt  ee  qui 


Trade  say  to  the  long- laboured,  but 
still  unconsummated  customs'  union 
between  France  and  Beigium  ?  Waa 
that  in  the  nature  of  a  combination 
against  British  commercial  interests, 
or  was  it  the  reverse  ?  It  is  no  cabi- 
net secret — it  has  been  publicly  pro- 
claimed, both  by  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian Go? eramenta  and  praM»  that  the 


DB    L  INVASION    DBS    PBODOrrS    BTBSB* 

OBRs,  et  pomr  que  les  interets  de  wotn 
Trisor  soieni  d  emnxH.*^  This  ii 
plain  speaking;  the  GrOTemment  joir> 
nal  of  France  worthily  disdtfos  Is 
practise  mystery  or  attempt  decep- 
tion, for  its  mission  is  to  eenteai 
for  the  interests,  one-aided,  esde* 
•if e^  and  egoistioiiy  ••  they  aij 
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b«»  and  establith  the  ftupremacy  of 
Francfi— ^afojiM/  mime ;  at  whatever 
TMuiUDg  prejudice  to  Belgium — at 
wbai«ver  total*  excluiiuu  of  Great 
Briiain  from  commvreiai  intercourse 
with,  aud  commercial  transit  through 
Belgium,  must  inevitably  flow  from 
a  customs*  uuion,  the  ab^olute  prcli- 
miuary  cooUition  of  which  is  to  be, 
that  Belgium  "  shall  be  ready  to  do 
every  thing  necessary  to  place  our 
commerce  beyond  the  reach  of  iuva- 
siun  by  foreign  products."  Mr  Glad- 
stone may  rest  assured  that  the 
achievement  of  this  Franco- Bel^^iao 
customs*  union  will  still  be  pursued 
with  all  the  iudomitable  per&everHiice, 
the  eabaustless  and  iugeuious  devices, 
the  little-scrupulous  recourccs,  for 
which  the  policy  of  the  Tuilcries  iu 
times  present  does  not  belie  tlie  trans- 
niitte<t  traditions  of  the  past.  And  it 
will  be  achieved,  to  the  bigiial  detri- 
ment of  British  interests,  both  com- 
mercial and  political,  uulfss  all  the 
energies  and  watch fulnefi>s  of  the  dis- 
tingui>hed  statesmen  who  preside  at 
the  Foreign  Offico  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  be  not  uucea&ingly  on  the 
alert. 

Other  and  unmistakeable  signs  of  the 
spirit  of  commercial  combination,  or 
eonfederatiout  abroad,  aud  more  or  less 
explicitly  avowed  and  directed  against 
this  country,  are,  and  have  been  for 
some  time  past,  only  too  patent,  day  by 
day,  io  most  of  ihnat  continental  jour- 
iiaLky  the  journals  of  confederated  Ger- 
■uoy,  of  Franc*e,  with  some  of  those 
bf  Spain  and  of  Poitugal,  which  ex- 
ereiee  the  largest  measure  of  iuflucnco 
opon,  and  represent  with  most  autho- 
rity the  voice  of,  public  opinion. 
Nor  are  such  demonstrations  confined 
to  jiturnalism.  Co/la horateurs,  in  t^c- 
rial  or  monthly  publication^,  are  found 
as  earnest  auxiliaries  in  the  same 
cause — as  reducUurs  and  redactor ts  ; 
pamphleteers,  like  light  irregulars, 
lead  the  skirmish  in  front,  whilst  the 
main  battle  is  brought  up  with  the 
heavy  artillery  of  tome  and  works 
volumioouB.  Of  these,  as  of  bro- 
ckfirtSf  JUletas,  and  journals,  wo  have 
various  specimens  now  on  our  library 
table.  All  manner  of  customs,  or  com- 
mercial anions,  between  states  are 
projeeCedy  proposed,  and  discussed, 
bat  from  each  and  all  of  these  pro- 
posed oniooa  Great  Britain  is  stu- 
dioQtly  bolated  and  excluded.  We 
hate  the  **  Austrian  union*'  planned 
OQt  aod  adfooatMl^  eompruing,  with 


the  hereditary  states  of  that  empire, 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Bulgaria,  Scr- 
via,  Bosnia,  as  well  as  those  provinces 
of  ancient  Greece,  which,  like  Mace- 
donia, remain  subject  to  Turkey, 
with,  perhaps,  the  modern  kingdom 
of  Greece.  We  have  the  "  Italian 
union,*'  to  bo  composed  of  Sardinia, 
Lombardy,  Lucca,  Parma,  aud  Mo- 
dena,  Tuscany,  the  two  Sicilies,  aud 
the  Papal  States.  There  is  the 
•*  Peninsular  union"  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Then  we  have  one  •*  French 
union**  sketched  out,  modestly  pro- 
jected for  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Savoy  only.  And  we  have 
another  of  more  ambitious  aspirations, 
which  should  unite  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Spain  under  the  commer- 
cial standard  of  France.  One  of  the 
works  treating  of  projects  of  this 
kind  was,  we  believe,  crowned  with  a 
prize  by  some  learned  institution  in 
France. 

Froni  this  slight  sketch  of  what 
is  passing  abroad — and  we  cannot 
afford  the  space  at  p^e^eut  for  more 
ample  development — tho  right  hon- 
ourable Vice  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  will  perhaps  see  cause  to 
revise  the  opinion  too  positively 
enounced,  that  *«  forei^jn  countries 
neitlu  r  hivo  combined,  nor  ought  to 
combine,  nor  can  combine,  against 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain;*' 
and  that  it  is  a  **  calumny"  to  con- 
ceive that  they  are  •*  disposed  to  en- 
ter into  such  a  combination.** 

With  these  preliminary  remarks^ 
we  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  tho  commercial  relations  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
policy  in  the  interest  of  both  countriesj 
but  transcendently  in  that  of  Spain, 
by  which  those  relations,  now  repos- 
ing on  the  narrowest  basis,  at  least 
on  the  one  side,  on  that  of  Spain 
herself,  may  be  beneficially  improved 
and  enlarged.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
serted, that  there  are  no  two  nations 
in  the  old  world— nay  more,  no  two 
nations  in  either,  or  both,  tho  old 
world  and  the  new — more  desirably 
situated  and  circumstanced  for  an 
intimate  union  of  industrial  interests, 
for  so  direct  and  perfect  an  inter- 
change of  their  respective  products. 
The  interchange  would,'indeed,  under 
a  wise  combination  of  reciprocal  deal- 
ing, resolve  itself  purely  almost  into 
the  primitive  system  of  barter;  for  tho 
wants  of  Spain  are  »uci^  aa  «v[i\M 
bestf  sometimes  only,  B\x'^i^\i<^  is^nk 
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England,  whilst  Spain  is  rick  in  pro* 
ducts  which  ensure  a  large,  sometimes 
an  exclusive,  command  of  British  con- 
sumption. Spain  is  eminently  agri- 
cultural, pastoral,  and  mining ;  Great 
Britain  more  eminently  ascendant 
still  in  the  arts  and  science  of  manu- 
facture and  commerce.  With  a  di- 
versity of  soil  and  climate,  in  which 
almost  spontaneously  flourish  the 
chief  productions  of  the  tropical  at 
of  the  temperate  zone;  with  mineral 


formerly  consul-fi^neral  to  the  Re- 
public of  New  Graoada*  entitled  "  k 
ReTiew  of  the  Commercial  Code  and 
Tariffs  of  Spain  ;  **  »  writer,  by  the 
way,  guilty  of  much  ezaggcntion  of 
fact  and  opinion  when  not  qootiDf 
from,  or  supported  by,  official  doca« 
ments. 

*'  The  «  Aranc«Ies/  or  Tariffs,  are  foor 
innQmber;  Ist,  of  fureigo  impoituimi; 
2d,  of  imporfatioDtt  from  Amtrica:  3d, 
from    Asia:    and,    4lh,   of  exportatiooi 


riches  which  may  compete  with,  nay,  f^^^  Spain* 

which  greatly  surpass  in  their  variety,  «  The  Tariff  of  foreign  importatioai 

and  might,  if  well  cultivated,  in  their  contains  1326  articles  alphabciioUy  ir- 

value,  those  of  the  Americas  which     ranged: 


she  has  lost ;  with  a  territory  vast  and 
virgin  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion ;  with  a  sea-board  extensively 
ranging  along  two  of  the  great  high- 
ways of  nations — the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean — and  abundantly  en- 
dowed with  noble  and  capacious  har- 
bours ;  there  is  no  conceivable  limit 
to  the  boundless  production  and  crea- 
tion uf  exchangeable  wealth,  of  which, 
with  her  immense  natural  resources, 
still  so  inadequately  explored,  Spain 


800  to  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  is 
Spanish  veatelSy 


<( 


« 


4< 


230 

80 

55 

26 

3 

2 

2 

about  50  from  1  to  8  per  cent,  and  tbt 
rest  free  of  duty. 

The  preceding   articles  imported  is 


it 

t€ 
<t 
€€ 


U 
€t 
€t 
€C 
t* 
€€ 


20 
25 
10 
30 
36 
24 
45 


€i 


it 

a 
it 


if 


is  susceptible,  that  can  be  imagined,     ^^'^'«^  ^•■«*"  •'«  •^^j^c*  to  an  iacretied 
save  from  that  deficient  supply  of  la-     d"ty;?J^ the  following  rates:— 
hour  as  compared  with  the  territorial         ^^??  ■'^*^Jf»  »'  *^«  «'•  ^^  i  "»«» 
expanse  which  would  gradually  come  ,q        „  "        j "®"» 

to    be    redressed    as    industry    was        arn.       «      u    j^  .    i  more, 

promoted,  the  field  of  employment    .„„„ .^h„J^^,u    . "u  '  J'^'^i'JZ 
extended,  and  labour    remunerated.     "^la^Ji"ffl  "i  ?  *     rt 

With  an  estimated  area  of  1«2.758  lT.?.7J"^r„;f..':i  T^  ""^"^ 
square  miles,  the  population  of 
Spain  does  not  exceed,  probably, 
thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  souls, 
whilst  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  an  area  of  115,702  square 
miles,  support  a  population  of  double 
the  number.  Production,  however, 
squares  still  less  with  territori<d 
extent  than  does  population ;  for  the 
stimulus  to  capital  and  industry  is 
wanting  when  the  facilities  of  ex- 
changes are  checked  by  fiscal  prohi- 
bitions and  restrictions.  Agricultural 
produce,  the  growth  of  the  vine  and 
the  olive,  is  not  unfrcqueutly  known 
to  run  to  waste,  to  be  abandoned^  as 
not  worth  the  toil  of  gathering  and 
preparation,  because  markets  are 
closed  and  consumption  checked  in 
countries  from  which  exchangeable 
commodities  are  prohibited.  The 
extent  of  these  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions, almost  unparalleled  even 
by  the  arbitrary  tariff  of  Russis,  may 
be  estimated  in  part  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  pamphlet,  published 


cases  at  the  rate  of  ^  and  ^. 

"  Thus  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  leTied, 
if  the  importation  is  by  a  Spanish  Tend, 
will  be  increased  by  the  *  eonsumo'  ta 
20  per  cent.  And  the  daty  of  20  per  c«it 
on  the  same  articles,  in  foreign  rtmek, 
will  be  augmented  to  27  per  cent 

"  The  duty  of  20  per  cent  will  be  abon 
27  in  Spanish  veaSels,  and  in  fore%i 
▼eiselsy  on  the  same  articles,  36  per  test. 
The  duty  of  25  per  cent,  will  in  the  whds 
be  33  per  cent  by  SfMmiah,  and  by  fereigi 
vessels  44  per  cent. 

''  The  duty  on  articles,  amoontfatx  ta 
seventy.three,  imported  from  Aaerics, 
vary  from  1  to  15  per  cent,  with  doabls 
the  duty  if  in  foreign  vessels. 

"  The  articles  of  importation  froa  Asa 
are-.sixty-nine  from  the  Phillipinesatl  ts 
5  per  cent  duty,  and  thirty-six  from  CIhbs 
at  5  to  25  per  cent  duty,  and  can  only  hs 
imported  in  Spanish  ships. 

*'  The  articles  of  export  are  foaiets, 
with  duties  at  1  to  80  per  cent,  withose- 
third  increase  if  by  foreign  Timali, 

"  There  are  eighty.aix  artides  of  m- 
portation  prohibited,  amongst  which  sro 
wrought  iron,  tobacco,  spirits,  qnii&iilver. 


last  year  by  Mr  Jitmev  Henderson,    ^9ady.ma4eclothjUig|Con^«atshatt|iQi5 
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raid  wu  the  first  to  obscr? e  aDd  to 
ipplj  the  data  in  ezisteoce  by  wbieh 
lach  an  enqairy  eonld  be  carried  out, 
and  which  we  purpose  here  to  follow 
out  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  mate- 
rials probablj  more  abundant  and  of 
more  recent  date. 

The  whole  subject  of  Spanish  com- 
merce is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  and, 
through  the  more  rigorous  regulations 
recently  adopted  against  smuggling,  is 
st  this  moment  exciting  marked  at-> 
tention  in  France,  which,  it  will  be 
found  with  some  surprise,  is  far  the 
largest  smuggler  of  prohibited  commo- 
dities into  Spain,  although  the  small- 
est consumer  of  Spanish  products  in 
return.  It  is  in  no  trifling  degree 
owing  to  the  jealous  and  exclusive 
Tiews  which  unhappily  prevail  with 
our  nearest  neighbour  across  the  Chan- 
nel, that  the  prohibitory  tarifl^,  scarce- 
ly more  adverse  to  commercial  inter- 
course than  that  of  France  after  all, 
which  robs  the  revenue  of  Spain, 
whilfit  it  covers  the  country  with  hosts 
of  smugglers,  has  not  sooner  been  re- 
vised and  reformed.  France  is  not 
willing  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  of 
interests  with  Spain  herself,  nor  to 
permit  other  nations,  on  any  fair  equa- 
lity of  conditions,  and  with  the  aban- 
donment of  those  unjust  pretensions  to 
special  privilegee  in  her  own  behalf, 
which,  still  tenaciously  clinging  to  Bour- 
lK)nic  traditions  of  by-gone  times,  would 
affect  to  annihilate  the  Pyrenees,  and 
regard  Spain  as  a  dependent  possession,  of  Spain  might  gradually  l)ecome  dif- 
reserved  for  the  eiclusive  profit  and    fused  for  a  thousand  of  yarieties  of 


milliotis  and  a  half,  whilst  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  l)e  taken  at 
about  double  the  number.  With  a 
wise  policy,  therefore,  the  interchange 
should  be  of  an  active  and  most  ex- 
tensive nature  betwixt  two  countries, 
reckoning  together  more  than  forty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  one  of  which, 
with  a  superficial  breadth  of  territory 
out  of  all  proportion  with  a  compara- 
tively thinly -scattered  community, 
abounding  with  raw  products  and  na- 
tural riches  of  almost  spontaneous 
growth  ;  whilst  the  other,  as  densely 
peopled,  on  the  contrary,  in  com- 
parison with  its  territorial  limits,  is 
stored  with  all  the  elements,  and  sur- 
passes in  all  the  arts  and  productions 
of  manufacturing  industry.  Unlike 
France,  Great  Britain  does  not  ri- 
Tal  Spain  in  wines,  oils,  fruits,  and 
other  indigenous  products  of  southern 
skies,  and  therefore  is  the  more  free 
to  act  upon  the  equitable  principle  of 
fair  exchange  in  values  for  valnes. 
Great  Britain  has  a  market  among 
twenty-seyen  millions  of  an  active  and 
intelligent  people, abounding  in  wealth 
and  advanced  in  the  tastes  of  luturi. 
ous  living,  to  offer  against  one  pre- 
senting little  more  than  half  the  range 
of  possible  customers.  She  has  more ; 
she  has  the  markets  of  the  millions  of 
her  West  Indies  and  Americas — of 
the  tens  of  millions  of  British  India, 
amongst  whom  a  desire  for  the 
Tarious    fruits    and   delicious  wines 


the  commercial  and  political  aggran 
disement  of  France.  That  these  ex- 
aggerated pretensions  are  still  enter- 
tained as  an  article  of  national  faith, 
from  the  sovereign  on  his  throne  to 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  we  have 
before  us,  at  this  moment  of  writing, 
concliisive  evidence  in  the  report  of 


wines  which,  through  the  pressure  of 
restrictive  duties,  are  little  if  at  all 
known  to  European  consumption  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Spain  herself, 
with  such  yast  fields  of  commercial 
intercourse  open  on  tlie  one  side  and 
the  other,  with  the  bands  of  mutual 
material  interests  combining  so  hap- 


M.  Ch^garay,  read  in  the  Chamber  of    pily  to  bind  two  nations  together  which 


Depatiei  on  the  llth  of  April  last, 
(tide  Manileur  of  the  13th,)  drawn  up 
by  a  commission,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  eonsideration  of  the  aetoal 
commercial  relations  of  France  with 
Spain— 'proToked  by  Tarious  petitions 
of  the  merchants  of  Bayonne,  and 
other  places,  complaining  of  the  pre- 
judice nraltlDg  to  their  commerce  and 
shipping  from  certain  alterations  in 
the  Spaniah  ouatonas*  laws,  decreed  by 
the  Regent  in  1841.  We  mav  have 
oeeauon  hereafter  to  make  further  re- 
ference to  this  report. 

The  pt^mlMtion  of  Spain  maj  be 
med  ia  round  nnmben  at  thirteen 


can  have  no  political  causes  of  dis- 
trust and  estrangement,  it  is  really 
marvellous  that  the  direct  relations 
should  be  of  so  small  account,  and  so 
hampered  by  jealous  adherence  to  the 
strict  letter  of  an  absurd  legislation, 
as  in  consequence  to  be  diverted  from 
their  natural  course  into  other  and 
objectionable  channels — as  the  waters 
of  the  river  artificially  dammed  up 
will  overflow  its  banlu,  and,  regaining 
their  level,  speed  on  by  other  path- 
ways to  the  ocean.  We  shall  briefly 
exemplify  the  force  ot  lVie%«  Vc>3L>X\^\k'] 
the  citation  of  o&c\a\  ^is^xe%  i«^t«« 
aenUng  the  actnal  alale  oi  Vh»  Vk^Aa 
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between  Spain  and  the  United  King,    be  premlaad^  that  the  tablet  of  tU 


dom  antecedent  to  and  eonclnding 
with  the  year  1840,  which  ia  the  last 
year  for  which  in  detail  the  returns 


Board  of  Trade  in  respect  of  im< 
port  trade»  as  well  as  of  UgfSfk 
and  colonial  re-exports,  state  qniDii. 


haye  yet  issued  from  the  Board  of    ties  only,  but  not  Talaes ;  nordotbej 


Trade.  That  term,  however,  would 
otherwise  be  preferentially  selected, 
because  affording  facilities  for  com- 
parison with  similar  but  partial  re- 
'  turns  only  of  foreign  commerce  made 
up  in  Spain  to  the  same  period,  little 
known  in  this  country,  and  with  the 
French  customhouse  returns  of  the 
trade  of  France  with  Spain.     It  must 

Total  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manofactnres  exported 
to  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles  in — 
1B40,  amounted  to    • 


present  any  criteria  by  which  nines 
approximately  might  be  detenniaed. 
Where,  therefore,  such  values  ire  it- 
tempted  to  be  arrived  at,  it  will  Iw 
understood  that  the  calculation  ire 
our  own,  and  pretend  no  more— for  do 
more  could  be  achieved — than  a  rough 
estimate  of  probable  approxinutioo. 


1835,  .     , 

1831,  .     , 

From  the  first  to  the  last  year  of  the 
decennial  term,  the  regular  trade, 
therefore,  had  declined  to  the  extent  of 
above  L.  193,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
83  per  cent.  But  as  for  three  of  the 
intermediate  years  1837,  1838,  and 
1839,  the  exports  are  returned  at 
L.286,636,  L.243,8d9,and  L.262,231, 
exclusive  of  fluctuations  downwards 
in  previous  years,  it  will  be  more  sa- 
tisfactory to  take  the  averages  for  five 
years  each,  of  the  term.  Thus  from— 

1831  to  1835,  both  inclusive,  the 
average  was         •     L. 442,9 16 

1836  to  1840, 

Cinnamon,     •        • 
Cloves, 
India  Cottons, 
India  Bandannas, 

Indigo* 
Pepper,     . 
To  which  may  be  added— 
Tobacco, 

The  tobacco,  being  of  United  States' 
growth,  may,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
be  bonded  here  for  re-exportation  on 
foreign  account  merely.  The  fore- 
going, though  the  heaviest,  are  not 
the  whole  of  the  foreign  and  colonial 
products  re-exported  for  Spain,  but 
they  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  value. 
Taking  those  of  the  last  year,  their 

Cinnamon, 
Indigo, 


....     L..404,2oa 
....         405.065 

•         •         •        .  O9|,94o 

The  average  decline^  in  the  latter 
term,  was  therefore  above  27i  per 
cent. 

Of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  met- 
chandbe  re-exported  within  tiia 
same  period  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
proportion  was  for  British  aecoont, 
and,  as  such,  should  therefore  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  trade  with 
Spain.  It  may  be  assumed,  however, 
that  the  following  were  the  prodncU 
of  British  colonial  possessions,  wboee 
exports  to  Spain  are  thus  stated  ia 
quantities : — 


320,007 

1831. 

183S. 

1840. 

284,201 

123.590 

144,291  lbs. 

15,831 

9,470 

23.5af  ... 

38,-969 

3,267 

10,067  piec 

17,386 

11,864 

16,049  ... 

16,641 

5,231 

8,623  lbs. 

.       227,305 

69,365 

194,254  ... 

Pepper, 

Tobacco, 

Indian  Bandannas, 


64,851      2,252,356      1,7&,652  ... 

value  may  be  thus  approximativdy 
estimated  in  ronnd  numbers,  as  cslea- 
lated  upon  what  may  be  assuiacd  i 
fair  average  of  the  rates  of  the  prieei 
current  in  the  market,  as  they  appear 
quoted  in  the  London  MeremUUeJoir* 
ruU  of  the  4th  of  April.  It  is  oolj 
necessary  to  take  the  more  weighty 
articles. 

144,290    lbs.    at    58. 6d.  L.S9,679 
8,620     —     at   6s.  2,586 

194,250     —     at  4d.        3.232 

1,729.550     —     at  4d.      28,825 

1 6,049  pieces  at  25s.  20,061 


It  may,  we  conceive,  be  assumed 
from  these  citations  of  some  few  of  the 
larger  values  exported  to  Spain  under 
the  head  of  "  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Merchandise,**  that  the  total  amount 
of  such  value?,  inclusive  oi  «\\\.\ie  cc>m- 


modities  non-enumerated  here,  would 
not  exceed  L.  150,000,  whidi,  added 
to  the  L. 404,252  already  stated  as  the 
"  declared  values'*  of"  Britishand  Iriili 
pfoduce'*  aI«o  exported,  would  give  a 
Xo\^  f^ij^Qtt  for  1 840  of  L.554,2£0. 
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We  oome  now  to  the  imports  from  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  durect 
also  into  the  United  Kingdom,  as  stated  in  the  Board  of  Trade  tahles  in  qnan« 
tides  ;  selecting  the  chief  articles  only,  however :— . 


1831. 

I8a5. 

1840. 

Barilla*     • 

61,921 

64,175 

36,585  cwts. 

Lemons  and  Oranges, 

28,266 

30,548 

30,171  packages 

Bladder, 

1,569 

3,418 

6,174  cwts. 

Olive  Oil, 

1,243,686 

1,793 

1,305,384  galls. 

QoicksiWer, 

269,558 

1,438,869 

2,157,823  lbs. 

Raisins, 

105,066 

104,334 

166,505  cwts. 

Brandjr* 

69,319 

15,880 

223,268  galls. 

Wines,      • 

2,537,968 

2,641,547 

3,945,161  galls. 

Wool, 

3,474,823 

1,602,752 

1,266,905  lbs. 

Applying  the  same  plan  of  calculation  upon  an  aTcrage  of  the  prices  ruling 
in  the  London  market,  we  arrive  at  the  following  approximate  results: — 

Barilla,  36,585  cwts.  at  10s.  per  cwt.  .  .  L.  18,292 

Lemons  and  oranges,  30,170  packages,  at  SOs.  per  packet,     45,255 


Madder,  6174  cwts.  at  30s.  per  cwt. 
Olive  oil,  1,305,384  gallons,  at  L.45  per  252  gallons. 
Quicksilver,  2,157>823  lbs.,  at  4s.  per  lb.,     . 
Raisins,  166,505  cwts.,  at  40s.  per  cwt.,      .  • 

Brandy,  223,268  gallons,  at  2s.  6d.  per  gallon, 
Wines,  3,945,160,  gallons,  at  L.20  per  butt. 
Wool,  1,266,900  lbs.,  at  2s.  per  lb.. 


The  value  of  the  other  articles  of  import  from  Spain,  which 
need  not  be  enomerated  here,  amongst  which  corn,  skins,  pig* 
lead,  bark  for  tanning,  &c.,  would  certainly  swell  this  amount 
more  by     ••••••• 


9,261 
233, 1 00 
431,564 
333,000 
27,900 
730,580 
126,690 

L.  1,965,643 


Total  direct  imports  from  Spain, 

On  several  of  the  foregoing  commodi- 
ties the  average  rates  of  price  on  which 
they  are  calculated  may  be  esteemed 
as  moderate,  such  as  wines,  brandies, 
raisins,  &c. ;  and  several  are  exclusive 
of  doty  charge,  as  where  the  averages 
are  estimated  at  the  prices  in  bond. 
In  other  commodities  tbe  average  rates 
are  inclusive  of  duty.  Wines,  bran- 
dies, quicksilver,- barilla,  are  exclusive 
of  duty,  for  example ;  the  others,  duty 
|Nud,  but  in  some  instances  duties 
icaroely  more  than  nominal.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  taken  into  the 
account,  for  the  purpose  of  a  fair  com- 
parison, that  these  average  estimates  of 
the  prices  of  imported  merchandise 
do  inclnde  and  are  enhanced  by  the 


200,000 

L.2,165,642 

expense  of  freights  and  the  profits  of 
the  importer,  and  therefore  all  the 
difference  must  he  in  excess  of  the  cost 
price  at  which  shipped,  and  by  which 
estimated  in  Spain.  The  «'  declared 
values*'  of  British  exports  to  Spain 
embrace  but  a  small  proportion,  per- 
haps,  of  these  shipping  charges,  and 
are  altogether  irrespective  of  duties 
levied  on  arrival  in  Spanish  ports.  As 
not  only  a  fair,  but  probably  an  out- 
side allowance,  let  us,  therefore,  re- 
dress the  balance  by  striking  off  20 
per  cent  from  the  total  estimated  va- 
lues of  imports  from  Spain  to  cover 
shipping  charges,  profits,  and  port-dues, 
whether  included  in  prices  or  not.  The 
account  will  then  stand  thus  :— 


Estimated  imports  from  Spain  in  round  numbers. 
Deduct  20  per  cent,       •        .  .  . 

Value  of  imports  as  shipped. 

Deduct  declared  value  of  British  exports  to  Spain, 


L.2,165,000 
433,000 

L.  1,732,000 
554,000 


Excess  of  Spanish  imports  direct  on  equalized  estimates  I  t  x  173  qqq 
of  values,         •  •  ^^    .  •         j    •  »  «  * 

The  acceptation  is  so  common,  it/  British  commerce   beings  one-sided^ 
has  been  so  long  reeeived  as  a  truism    and  carrying  a  larse  yearly  balaxks.^ 
imoneitionable  as    unquestioned,^  as     against  the  Pen\Y\«>]L\aT«\a\e)>Xv«X.>(^«i% 
wA  in  SpMiO  MS  la  Grtat  Britajo,  of    fi^ur^^a  of  re\al\^e  au^L  a.Y^tQ^m^^ 
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quanddes  ean  hardty  M  to  excite  Brought  oTer, 

a   deg^e   of  astonishment   and    of    Tobaoeo, 
doubt  also.     It  will  boj  as  it  ought 


the  whole^ 


as 
to  he,  obseryed  at  once,  that  the  trade 
with  Spain  direct  represents  one  part 
of  the  question  only ;  that  the  indi- 
rect trade  through  Gibraltar^  and  else- 
where, might,  in  its  results,  reverse 
the  picture.  The  objection  is  reason- 
able, and  we  proceed  to  enquire  how  far 
it  is  calculated  to  affect  the  statement. 

The  total  ''declared  value'*  of  the 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce, 
and  manufactures  to  Gibraltar,  for  the 
year  1840,  is  stated  at  £1,111,176 
Of  which,  as  more  or  less 

destined  for  Spain,  11- 

citly  or  illicitly,  cotton 

manufactures,  .  •  635,821 
Linens,  Ac,  &c.,  .  .  224,061 
WooUens,  .        .        .      »7,092 

It  may  be  asserted  as  a  fact,  for, 
although  not  on  official  authority,  yet 
we  have  it  from  respectable  parties 
who  have  been  resident  on,  and  well 
conversant  with  the  commerce  of  that 
rock,  that,  of  the  cotton  goods  thus 
imported  into  Gibraltar,  the  exports 


Total  indirect  exports 
To  which  add  direct 


[May, 

L.717,820 
10,166 

727,986 
554,000 


L.  1,281,986 
Again,  however,  various  products  of 
Spain  are  also  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  via  Gibraltar,  such  aa — 

Bark  for  tanning  or  dye- 
ing, 5,724  tons,  say  va- 
lue, .         .       L.5 1,500 

Wool,  292,730  lbs.  ib.«  29,270 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  to  the  extent  of  L.  100,000 
of  Spanish  products,  consisting,  be- 
sides the  foregoing,  of  wines,  skins, 
pig-leiEid,  &c.,  &c.,  is  brought  here 
through  Gibraltar,  which,  added  to 
the  amount  of  the  imports  from  Spain 
direct,  will  sum  up  the  account  thus:— 

Imports  from  Spain 

direct. 
Via  Gibraltar,    • 


L.  1,752,000 
100,000 


Total,        L.  1,882,000 


to  Ceuta  and  the  opposite  coast  of    Exports  to  Spain 


Africa  amount,  on  the  average,  to 
L.70,000  per  annum.  Of  linens  and 
woollens  a  considerable  proportion 
find  their  way  there  also,  and  to 
Italian  ports.  Of  British  and  colonial 
merchandise  exported  to  Gibraltar  in 
the  same  year,  the  following  may  be 
considered  to  be  mainly,  or  to  some 
extent,  designed  for  introduction  into 
Spain : — 
Cinnamon  77>S52  lbs.,  say 

value,  .         .         .    L.21,000 

Indigo     '  26.000  lbs.,  say  7,800 

Tobacco  610,000  lbs.,  say         10, 166 

Some  cotton  piece-goods  from  In- 
dia, and  silk  goods,  such  as  ban- 
dannas, &c.,  pepper,  cloves,  &c.,  &c., 
were  also  exported  there ;  say,  inclu- 
si  ve  of  the  quan  ti  ties  en  umerated  abo  ve^ 


direct,     .      L.554,000 
Via  Gibraltar,      727,900 


L.l,281,900 

Excess  in  favour  of  Spain,  1  L.550,100 
and  agamst  England,    j  ' 

— A  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  exports  to  Spain  direct*  As 
we  remarked  before,  these  figures  and 
valuations,  which  are  sufficiently  ap- 
proximative of  aecuracy  for  any  use- 
ful purpose,  will  take  public  men  and 
economists,  both  here  and  in  Spaiif 
by  surprise.  Amongst  other  of  the 
more  distinguished  men  of  the  Pe* 
ninsula,  Senor  Marliani,  enlightened 
statesman,  and  well  studied  in  the 


facts  of  detail  and  the  philosophy  of 
to  the  total  value  of  L.  1 00,000  of  comv^  commercial  legislation  as  be  nndonbl* 
modities,  of  which  a  considerable  pro-     edly  is,  does  not  appear  to  have  ex- 


portion  was  destined  for  Spain.  As- 
suming the  whole  of  the  cotton  goods 
to  be  for  introduction  into  Spain, 
minus  the  quantitv  dispatched  to  the 
African  coast,  we  nave  in  round  num- 
bers the  value  of    .         .     L.565,800 


Say  of  linens  one- third. 
Of  woollens,        ib.. 
Of  cinnamon,  India  goods, 
and    other  articles,  in 
▼alue  L.90,000,  minus 
tobacco,  one-half, 


actly  suspected  the  exlstenee  of  evi- 
dence leading  to  such  results. 

From  the  incompleteness  of  the 

Spanish  returns  of  foreign  trade,  it  is 

unfortunately  not  possiUe  to  test  the 

complete  accuracy  of  those  given  hero 

74,660     by  collation.     The  returns  before  us, 

32,360     and  they  are  the  only  ones  yet  upder- 

taken  in  Spain,  and  in  ordeo  embrace 

in  detail  nine  only  of  the  principal 

foorts : — 

45,000     Por  Cadiz,  JMalaga,  Cartbagkua.  St 

— s ^^%ftAa^»  Y^KS^%«  ^lAttnder,  Gi- 
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ht  total  imports  and  exports 
are  stated  to  haTe  amounted, 
K  to  about  L.6>147,280 

ig  5782  yessels 
aggregate  ton- 
r  584,287 

breign  trade  of  other  ports 
oiinces  no  returns  are  made 
All  known  of  the  important 
t  of  Barcelona  was,  that  its 

trade  in  the  same  year  oc- 

1,645  vessels  of  173J90 
e.  The  special  aggregate 
I  from  the  nine  ports  cited  to 
lited  Kingdom — the  separate 
>dities  composing  which,  as 
lorts,  are  given  with  exact- 
r  detail — are  stated  for  1840 
leat  .  .  L.  1,476,000 
\k  add,  of  raisins 

from  Valencia, 

184,000    cwts, 
exports     not 
)  value    .       .       .       185,000 
from  Almeria,  13,000 


L.  1,674,000 
igh  these  are  the  principal 
Spain,  jet  they  are  not  the 
ts  open  to  foreign  trade,  al- 
eomparatively,the  proportion 
n  traffic  shared  by  the  others 
)  much  less  considerable.  It 
kftble,  under  the  circumstan- 
closely  these  Spanish  returns 
ts  to  Great  Britain  approach 
im  valuations  of  the  total  im- 
m  Spain  direct,  as  calculated 
rfcet  prices  upon  the  quanti- 
le  rendered  in  the  tables  of 
rd  of  Trade. 

uatloii  of  the  direct  imports 
Spain  being  L.  1,732,000 
iDisb  valuation,  1,674,000 
niblic  writers  and  statesmen 
1  have  long  held,  and  still 
I  the  opinion,  that  the  illicit 
tion  into  that  country  of  Bri- 
infacfures  whose  legal  import 
lited,  or  greatly  restricted  by 
Qties,  is  carried  on  upon  a 
ore  extensive  scale  than  what 
tt  be,  the  case.  In  respect  of 
poodsy  the  fact  is  particularly 
upon.  It  may  be  confidently 
,  for  it  is  susceptible  of  proof, 
eh  exaggeration  is  abroad  on 
jeet.  We  shall  bring  some 
I  jofoa  the  point.  There  can 
teetioB  that,  so  far  as  British 
b  directly  eoncemed,  or  Bri- 
iiwt  involved,  lo  the  contra- 
wodocihn  ofeottoas,  or  other 


manufactures,  or  tobacco,  it  is  almost 
exclusively  represented  by  the  trade 
with   Gibraltar.      We  are  satisfied, 
moreover,  that  the  Spanish  consump- 
tion of  cotton  goods  is  overrated,  as 
well  as  the  amount. of  the  clandestine 
traffic.     Senor  Marliani,  an  authority 
generally  worthy  of  great    respect, 
errs  on  this  hetfd  with  many  others  of 
his  countrymen.     In  a  late  work,  en- 
titled De  la  Injluencia  del  Sitteina  pro^ 
hibitiva  en  la  Agricultura,  Comercio^  y 
reniat  PubUcas,  he  comes  to  the  fol- 
lowing calculation : — 
Imported  direct  to  Spain,     L. 34,687 
To  Gibraltar,        .         .        608,581 
To  Portugal,  £731,573,  of 
which  three-fourths  find 
their  way  to  Spain,     .        540,000 

Total,  .  L.  1,183,268 
Again,  Great  Britain  imports  an- 
nually into  Italy  to  the  amonnt  of 
.£2,005,785  in  cotton  goods,  £500,000 
worth  of  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assume,  go  into  Spain  through  the  ports 
of  Leghorn  and  Genoa.  Adding  to- 
gether, then,  these  several  items  of 
cotton  goods  introdnced  from  France 
and  England  into  Spain  by  contra- 
band, we  arrive  at  the  following  start- 
ling result  :— 

FaANCB. 

Cotton  goods  imported  into 
Spain,  according  to  the 
Government  returns,    L.  1,33 1 ,608 
England. 

Cotton  goods  through  Spa- 
nish ports,  .         .  34,637 

Through  Gibraltar,        .        608,581 

Through  Portugal,         .         540,000 

Through  Leghorn,  Genoa, 
&c.  &c.      .         .         .        500,000 

Total,  .  L.3,014,826 
An  extravagant  writer,  of  the  name 
of  Pebrer,  carried  the  estimate  up  to 
£5,850,000.  Senor  Inclan,  more 
moderate,  still  valued  the  import  and 
consumption  at  £2,720,000.  A  **  Ca- 
diz merchant,'*  with  another  anony- 
mous writer  of  practical  authority,  cal- 
culated the  amount,  with  more  saga- 
city, at  £2,000,000  and  £2,110,000 
respectively.  Sefiior  Marliani  is, 
moreover,  of  opinion — considering  the 
weight  of  tobacco,  from  six  to  eight 
millions  of  pounds,  assumed  to  be 
imported  into  Gibraltar  for  illicit 
entrance  into  Spain,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr  Porter,  b\xt  \\\«  ^^t^% 
and  work  not  expres&Vy  (^o\.e^  \  >X3A 
tobacco,  dressed  a\L\nB>  cotti»  ^ovkXi^ 
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&c.  from  France,  with  the  illegal  im*  here  sareharged  by  not  far  short  of 

port  of  cottoDs — that  the  whole  con-  one- half ;  that  it  cannot  in  any  eaie 

traband  trade  carried  on  in  Spain  can-  exceed  six  millions  sterlings — certainly 

not  amount  to  less  than  the  enormous  still  a  bulk  of  illegitimate  values  saf- 

mass  of  one  thousand  millions  of  reals,  ficiently  monstrous,  and  almost  Idcr- 

or  say  ten  millions  sterling  a-year.  dible.     We  shall  proceed  to  deal  eon- 

Conceding  to  the  full  the  millions  of  clusively,  howeTcr*  with  tbattpeciAl 

pounds  of  tobacco  here  registered  as  branch  of  the  traffic  for  which  tbe 

smuggled  from  Gibraltar,  of  which,  materials  are  most  accessible  and  ir- 

notwithstanding,  we  cannot  stumble  recusable,  and  the  ▼erification  of  truth 

upon  the  official  trace  for  half  the  therefore  scarcely  left  to  the  chances 

quantity,   we  must,  after  due  reflec-  of  speculation, 
tion,  withhold  our  assent  wholly  to         First,  fur  the  rectification  for  exict, 

this  very  wide,  if  not  wild,  assumption  or  official,  quantities  and  valoes,  we 

of  our  Spanish  friend.     We  are  in-  give  the  returns  of  the  total  exports 

clined,  on  no  slight  grounds,  to  come  of  cotton  manufactures,  taken  frooi 

to  the  conclubion,  that  the  amount  of  the  tables  of  the  Board  of  Trade :<— 
contraband  trade  really  carried  on  is 

1840.  Cotton  manufactures,  .  •  .       L.17>567,310 

Yarns,  .....  7,101,308 

And  for  1840  here  are  the  exports  to  the  countries  specified:— 

Declared  Valoe. 

1840.  Cottons  to  Portugal,           .        yards  37,002,209  L.681,7P7 

Hosiery,  lace,  small  wares,        .                 —  20,403 

Yarn,           .             .             .            lbs.       175,545  2.796 

Id.     Cottons  to  Spain,  .            •         yards       355,040  7,987 

Hosiery,  &c.           .            .            •             —  2,819 

Yarn,           .            •            •             lbs.       —  345 

Id.     Cottons  to  Gibraltar,          •         yards  27,609,354  610,456 

Hosiery,  &c.            ...             —  21.996 

Yarn,           .             .             •             lbs.        —  3,369 

Id.     Cottons  to  Italy  aud  Italian  Islands,  yds.  58,866,278  1,1 19,135 

Hosiery,  &c.              .       '     .            .            —  41,197 

Yarn,            .            .            .lbs.  11,490,034  510,040 


Total,  .  .  L.3,022,430 

The  discrepancies  between  some  of  the  figures  in  these  returns  and  tkofe 
cited  by  Seilor  Marliani,  arise  probably  from  their  respective  reference  to  dif- 
ferent years  ;  they  are,  however,  unimportant.  We  have  already  shown,  that, 
deducting  the  re-exports  of  cottons  to  Ceuta  and  the  coast  of  Africa  opposite 
to  Gibraltar,  the  value  of  those  destined  for  Spain,  by  way  of  tbe  Rock,  la 
1840,  could  not  exceed       .  .  .  ,  ,  L.566,600 

We  shall  assume  that  one-fourth  only  of  the  cottons  exported 
to  Portugal  find  their  way  fraudulently  into  Spain — say^  176,290 

Say  re-exports  of  cottons  from  Genoa  to  Gibraltar,  assumed  to 
be  for  Spain,  as  per  official  return  of  that  port  for  1839,  31,400 

Cotton  goods  direct  to  Spain  from  the  United  Kingdom^         .        11,150 

Total  value  of  British  cottons  which  could  find  their  way  into 

Spain,  direct  and  indirect,  in  1840,    .  .  .  L.784,640 

Instead  of  the  amount  exaggerated  of  Senor  Marliani,  L.  1,683,268 

Or  the  large  excess  in  estimation,  of    .  .  «  698,628 

We  have  the  official  returns  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Roman  States,  Psr- 

whole  imports  of  cotton  manufactures,  ma  and  Placentia,  the  Isle  of  Sanfimsf 

with  tbe  exports,  of  the   Sardinian  and  Austria.     It  will  be  observed  thst 

States  for  1840,  now  lying  before  us.  there  had  been  a  great  falling  off  in 

The  imports  were  to  the  the  trade  with  the  Sardinian  States  in 

value  of  only          .          L.44d,360  1840,  as  compared  with   1838  and 

Of  which  from  the  United  1839;  and  here,  for  greater  confe- 

Kingdom  .        .        .        242.G80  nience,  we  make  fne  to  eztraet  tkt 

Exported,  or  re-exported,       458,680  following  remarks  and  retnms  from 

The  w/wle  of  which  to  Tnacany,  the  our  esteemed  eontempofmiy  of  tks 
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Morning  Herald,  irith  some 'slight 
eorrections  of  t>ur  own,  when  appro- 
priately correcting  certain  misrepre- 
lentatioDS  of  Mr  Henderson^  similar 
to  those  of  Stnor  Marliani,  respecting 


the  same  year»  were  to  the  amoant  of 
L.  155,000. 

«  Of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
NapleSy  unfortunately,  no  accounts 
are  possessed ;    but  the  imports  of 


the  assumed  clandestine  ingress  of    cottons  into  the  island  of  Sicily  for 


British  cotton  goods  into  Spain  from 
the  Italian  states : — 

"  Now  the  official  customhouse  re- 
turns of  most  of  the  Italian  states  are 
lying  before  us — the  returns  of  the 
Governments  themselves — but  unfor- 
tunately none  of  them  come  down 
later  than  1839,%o  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, however  detfirable,  to  carry  out 
fully  the  comparison  for  1840.  Not 
that  it  is  of  any  signification  for  more 
than  uniformity,  because,  on  referring 
to  years  antecedent  to  1839,  the  rela- 
tion between  imports  of  cottons  and 
re-exports,  with  the  places  from  which 
imported  and  to  which  re-exports  took 
place,  is  not  sensibly  disturbed.  The 
returns  fur  the  whole  of  Sardinia  are 
not  possessed  later  than  lb38,  but 
those  for  Genoa,  its  chief  port^  are 
for  1839,  and  nearly  the  whole  im- 


1839  were  only  to  the  extent  of 
L.26,000,  of  wbich  to  the  value  of 
L.8,000  oi\ly  from  England.  In 
1838  the  total  imports  of  cottons  were 
for  L.  170,720,  but  no  ro-exportation 
from  the  island.  The  whole  of  the 
inconsiderable  exports  of  cottons  from 
Malta  are  made  to  Turkey,  Greece, 
the  Barbary  States,  Egypt,  and  the 
Ionian  Isles,  according  to  the  returns 
of  1839." 

From  these  facts  and  figures*  deriv- 
ed from  official  documents,  of  tho 
existence  of  which  it  is  probable 
Seiior  Marliani  was  not  aware,  it  will 
be  observed  at  once  how  extremely 
light  and  fallacious  are  the  grounds 
on  which  he  jumps  to  conclusions. 
What  more  preposterous  than  the 
vague  assumption  founded  on  data 
little  better  than  guess-work,  that  one- 


ports  into  Sardinia,  as  well  as  exports,  fourth  of  the  whole  exports  of  Briti&h 

are  effected  at  Genoa.     Thus  of  the  cottons  to.  Italy   and  the   Italian  is- 

total   imports  of   cotton  goods  into  lands,sayL.5U0,000outofL.2,000,000^ 

Sardinia   in    1838,   to  the  value  of  go  to  Spain,  when,  in  point  of  fact, 

about   L.843,000,  tho   amount  into  not  one- tenth  of  the  amount  does«  or 


Genoa  alone  was  L.823,000.  That 
year  was  one  of  excessive  imports, 
and  1839  one  of  equal  depression,  but 
this  can  only  bear  upon  the  facts  of  the 
case  so  far  as  proportionate  quantities. 
In  1 639,  total  imports  of  cot- 
tons intoGenoa — value  L.494,000 

Of  which  from  England        313,680 

ToUl  re-exports  .        475,000 

Of  which  to  Tus- 
cany       .         L.  1 3 1, 760 

Naples  and  Sicily     1 1 0,800 


Austria 

61,080 

Parma  and  Pla- 

centia 

40,840 

Sardinia  Island 

28,320 

Switzerland 

22,240 

Roman  States 

14,880 

GlBEALTAE 

• 

31,440 

The  total  value  of  cottons  introduced 
into  the  Roman  states  is  stated  for 
1839  at  L.108,640,  of  which  the  whole 
imported  from  France,  Sardinia,  and 

Tuseany — 

1889.  Total  imports  of  cotton  and 
hempen  manufactures  class- 
ed together  into  Tuscany 
(Leghorn)  L.440.000 

or  woollens  .         117,200 

**  The  total  imports  of  woollen,  cot- 
ton, and  hewpoD  goods  togethtr,  ia 


can  find  its  way  there — or  could,  un- 
der any  conceivable  circumstances 
short  of  an  absolute  famine  crop  of 
fabrics  in  France  and  England. 
Neither  prices  nor  commercial  profits 
could  support -the  extra  charges  of  a 
longer  voyage  out,  landing  charges, 
transhipment  and  return  voyage  to 
the  coasts  of  Spain.  It  has  been 
shown  that  in  the  year  1840,  not  the 
shipment  of  a  single  yard  of  cottons 
took  place  from  Genoa,  the  only  port 
admitting  of  the  probability  of  such 
an  operation. 

Not  less  preposterous  is  the  allega- 
tion, that  three- fourths  of  the  whole 
exports  of  British  cottons  to  Portugal 
are  destined  for,  and  introduced  into 
Spain  by  contraband.  Assuming  that 
Spain,  with  thirteen  and  a  half  millions 
of  people,  consumes,  in  the  whole,  cot- 
ton goods  to  the  value  of  L.2,200,000 
Why  should  not  Portugal, 
with   more  than  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  in- 
habitants, that  is  more 
than  one- fourth  the  po- 
pulation of  Spain,  con- 
sume also  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  ^a\ae  of  col- 
luu  goov\8,  UT  %'A^  oii\^       b^^*^^^*^ 
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BraziU  a  ci'devani  colonj 
of  Portugal,  and  with 
a  Portuguese  popula- 
tion, as  may  be  saidy 
of  5,400.000,  consum- 
ed British  cotton  fabrics 
to  the  value,  in  1840, 
of        .  L.l,525,000 

So,  also,  why  should  not 
Italy  and  the  Italian  is- 
lands, ifiith  twenty-two 
millions  of  people,  be 
able  to  consume  as  much 
cotton  values  as  Spain 
with  13|  millions;  or 
say  only  the  whole 
amount  really  exported 
there  from  this  country 
of  .  .  2.005,000? 

It  is  necessary  for  the  interests  of 
truth,  for  the  interests  also  of  both 
countries,  that  the  popular  mind,  the 
mind  of  the  public  men  of  Spain  also« 
should  be  disabused  in  respect  of 
two  important  errors.  The  first  is, 
that  an  enormous  balance  of  trade 
against  Spain,  that  is,  of  British  ex- 
ports, licit  and  illicit  too,  compared 
with  imports  from  Spain — results  an- 
nually in  favour  of  this  country,  from 
the  present  state  of  our  commercial 
exchanges  with  her.  The  second  is, 
the  greatly  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
transcendant  amount  of  the  illicit 
trade  carried  on  with  Spain  in  British 
commodities,  cottons  more  especially. 
In  correction  of  the  latter  miscon- 
ception, we  have  shown  that  the 
amount  of  British  cotton  introduced 
by  contraband  cannot  exceed,  nor 
equal,  .  .         L.780,640 

Instead,  as  asserted  by  Senor 

Marliani,  of       .  1,688,268 

And,  in  correction  of  the 
first  error  relative  to  the 
balance  of  trade,  we 
have  established  the  fact 
by  calculations  of  ap- 
proximate fidelity — for 
exactitude  is  out  of  the 
question  and  unattain- 
able with  the  materials 
to  be  woiked  up — that 
an  excess  of  values,  that 
is,  of  exports,  results  to 
Spain  upon  such  ba- 
lance as  against  imports, 
licit  and  illicit,  to  the 
extent  per  annum  of  550,000 

It  is  therefore  Great  Britain,  and 
not  Spain,  which  is  entitled  to  demand 
that  this  adverse  balance  be  redressed, 
'  ^d  which  would  stand  justified  in 
aliating  the  Te&tr\cl\on%  anCL  ^loVa- 


Polky.  [Miyi 

bitions  on  Spanish  prodncti,  with 
which,  so  uDJustly,  Spain  now  visttt 
those  of  Great  Britain.  Far  from  m 
be  the  advocacy  of  a  policy  so  barsh. 
we  will  add,  so  unwise ;  hut  at  lent 
let  our  disinterested  friendship  ib4 
moderation  be  appreciated,  and  pro- 
voke, in  reason  meet,  their  apprs- 
priate  consideration. 

The  more  formidable,  beeaue  ht 
more  extensive  and  facile  abuses,  srii* 
log  out  of  the  unparalleled  eontrabtsi 
traflic  of  which  Spain  is,  and  long  bn 
been,  the  theatre,  and  the  attempted 
repression  of  which  requires  the  ceo- 
staot  employment  of  entire  armies  of 
regular  troops,  are  elsewhere  to  bs 
found  in  action  and  guarded  against ; 
they  concern  a  neighbour  nearer  thu 
Great  Britain.  According  to  an  ofi- 
cial  report  made  to  his  Govemmeit 
by  Don  Mateo  Duron,  the  active  and 
intelligent  consul  for  Spain  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  the  materials  for  which 
were  extracted  from  tlie  cnstomboast 
returns  of  France,  the  trade  betwiit 
France  and  Spain  is  thus  stated,  bat 
necessarily  abridged : — 


1 840.— Total  exports  from 

France  into  Spain,  104,679,141 
1840. — Total  imporu  into 

France  from  Spain,        42,684,761 

Deficit  against  Spain,         61,994,380 

France,  therefore,  exported  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  as  mueh  as  she 
imported  from  Spain ;  a  result  greatly 
the  reverse  of  that  established  ia 
the  trade  of  Spain  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. In  these  exports  from  Fraaef, 
cotton  manufactures  figure  for  a  totil 
of        .  .         .         34,25 1,068  fir. 

Or,  in  sterling,  L.  1,427,000 

Of  which  smuggled  in 

by  the  land  or  Pyren« 

nean  frontier,  .  32,5a7y99Sfr. 
By  sea,  only  1,713,076 ... 

Linen  yams,  entered  for  15,534,391 ... 
Silks,  for  .         .       8,953,423... 

Woollens,  for        .  8,919,760... 

Among  these  impotts  from  Fraiee, 
various  other  prohibited  artielcB  ars 
enumerated  bMides  cottons.  As  hers 
exhibited,  the  illicit  introduetieo  of 
cotton  goods  from  France  into  Spaia 
is  almost  double  in  amount  that  of 
British  eottons.  The  faet  nsay  be  se- 
counted  for  from  the  oloeer  proximity 
of  France,  the  superior  facilities  sad 
economy  of  land  tranaity  the  ettablisb- 
ment  of  stores  of  goods  in  BafoiWi 
Bordeanzy  te.,  froa  widoli  Iks 
^^«j(As\v  deslers  may  be  rapplied  in 
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wax,  wools,  leather,  vessels  nader  400 
tons,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  There  are  eleven  articles  of  exporta- 
tion prohibited,  amongst  which  are  hides, 
skins,  and  timber  for  naval  purposes." 

Such  a  tariff  contrasts  straogelj 
with  that  of  this  couDtry,  in  which  10 
per  cent  is  the  basis  of  duty  adopted 
for  importations  of  foreign  manufac- 
tnreSf  and  5  per  cent  for  foreign  raw 
prodnctB. 

Can  we  wonder  that,  with  such  a 
tariff^  legitimate  imports  are  of  so 
small  account,  and  that  the  smuggler 
intervenes  to  redress  the  enormously 
disproportionate  balance,  and  admi- 
nister to  the  wants  of  the  community  ? 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  powers  of 
native  production  should  be  so  bound 
down,  and  territorial  revenue  so  com- 
paratively diminutive,  when  exchanges 
are  so  hampered  by  fiscal  and  protec- 
tive rapacity?  Canga  Arguelles,  the 
first  Spanish  financier  and  statistician 
of  his  day,  calculated  the  territorial 
revenue  of  Spain  at  8,572,220,592 
reals,  say,  in  sterling,  L.85,722,200 ; 
whilst  he  asserts,  with  better  culti- 
vation, population  the  same,  the  soil 
b  capable  of  returning  ten  times  the 
value.  As  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  revenue  of  Spain  is  derived 
from  the  taxation  of  land,  the  preju- 
dice resulting  to  the  treasury  is  alone 
a  sabject  of  most  important  consider- 
ation. For  the  proprietary,  and,  in 
the  national  point  of  view,  as  affecting 
the  well-being  of  the  masses,  it  is  of 
far  deeper  import  still.  And  what  is 
the  financial  condition  of  Spain,  that 
her  vast  resources  should  be  apparent- 
ly so  idle,  sported  with,  or  cramped  ? 
Take  the  estimates,  the  budget,  pre- 
sented by  the  minister  De  ca  Had' 
endOf  for  the  past  year  of  1842 ; — 

Revenue  1842,       879,193,400  reals 
Id.  expenditure,  1,541,639,800    id. 

Deficit  on  the 
year,        .  662,446,400 

Thus,  with  a  revenue  of  L.8,79i,934, 
an  expenditure  of  L.  15,416,398,  and 
a  deficit  of  L.6,624,4G0,  the  debt 
of  Spain,  foreign  aud  domestic,  is 
almost  an  unfathomable  mystery  as  to 
its  real  amount.  Even  at  this  present 
moment,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  de- 
termined; for  that  amount  varies  with 
erery  fuooeisive  minister  who  ventures 
to  approaeh  the  question.  Multifa- 
lioM  »▼•  baon  the  attempts  to  arrive 
it  a  dear  llqu^ihu^ibat  Ib,  ciaasl* 
roju  Jja,  MO,  cccxxxi. 


fication  and  ascertainment  of  claims ; 
but  hitherto  with  no  better  success 
than  to  find  the  sum  swelling  under 
the  labour,  notwithstanding  national 
and  church  properties  confiscated, 
appropriated,  and  exchanged  away 
against  tiiulos  of  debt  by  millions.  It 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  120  to 
200  millions  sterling,  but  say  150 
millions,  under  the  different  heads  of 
debt  active,  passive,  and  deferred; 
debt  bearing  interest,  debt  without  in- 
terest, and  debt  exchangeable  in  part- 
that  is,  payable  in  certain  fixed  pro- 
portions, for  the  purchase  of  national 
and  church  properties.  For  a  partial 
approximation  to  relative  quantities, 
we  must  refer  the  reader,  fur  want  of 
better  authority,  to  Fenn*s  '*  Com- 
pendium of  the  English  and  Foreign 
Funds** — a  work  containing  much  va- 
luable information,  although  not  alto- 
gether drawn  from  the  best  sources. 

In  the  revenues  of  Spain,  the  cus- 
toms enter  for  about  70,000,000  of 
reals,  say  L. 700,010  only,  including 
duties  on  exports  as  well  as  imports. 
Now,  assuming  the  contraband  im- 
ports to  amount  only  to  the  value  of 
L. 6,000,000,  a  moderate  estimate, 
seeing  that  some  writers,  Mr  Hender- 
son among  the  number,  rashly  calcu- 
late the  contraband  imports  alone  at 
eight,  and  even  as  high  as  ten,  mil- 
lions sterling,  it  should  follow  that,  at 
an  average  rate  of  duty  of  twenty  per 
cent,  the  customs  should  yield  addi- 
tionally L.  1,200,000,  or  nearly  dou- 
ble the  amount  now  received  under 
that  head.  As,  through  the  cessation 
of  the  civil  war,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  war  expenditure  will  be, 
and  is  being  reduced,  the  additional 
L.  1,200,000  gained,  by  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  tariff,  on  imports 
alone,  perhaps  we  should  be  justified 
in  saying  one  million  and  a  half,  or 
not  far  short  of  two  millions  ster- 
ling, import  and  export  duties  com- 
bined, would  go  far  to  remedy  the 
desperation  of  Spanish  financial  em- 
barrassments— the  perfect  solution 
and  clearance  of  which,  however, 
must  be,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  an  afiair  of  many  years. 
It  is  not  readily  or  speedily  that  the 
prodigalities  of  Toreno,  or  the  unscru- 
pulous, but  more  patriotic  financial 
impostures  of  Mendizabal,  can  be  re- 
trieved, and  the  national  faith  re- 
deemed. The  case  is,  to  appearance* 
one  past  relief;  b\it,ii\l\i\ioii««X  vdA. 
incorrupUbie  mbu&tm  oi  ^naxL^^X^^ 
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Ramon  Calatrava,  hope  still  Hogeri  in 
the  long  ponpective.  With  an  en- 
lightened commercial  policy  on  the 
one  handy  with  the  retrenchment  of  a 
war  expenditure  on  the  other,  the 
balance  between  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture may  come  to  be  struck,  an  excess 
of  revenue  perhaps  created ;  whilst  the 
sales  of  national  diomains  against  tittUog 
of  debt,  if  managed  with  integrity, 
should  make  way  towards  iu  gradual 
diminution. 

As  there  is  much  misappreheosion, 
and  many  exaggerations,  afloat  re- 
specting the  special  participation  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  contraband  trade 
of  Spain,  its  extraordinary  amount, 
and  the  interest  assumed  therefrom 
which  would  result  exclusively  from, 
and  therefore  induces  the  urgency  for, 
an  equitable  reform  of  the  tariff  of 
Spain,  we  shall  briefly  take  occasion  to 
show  the  real  extent  of  the  British  share 
in  that  illicit  trade,  so  far  as  under  the 
principal  heads  charged;  and  having 
exhibited  that  part  of  the  case  in  its 
true,  or  approximately  true,  light,  we 
shall  also  prove  that  it  is,  as  it  should 
be,  the  primary  interest  of  this  coun- 
try to  regain  its  due  proportion  In  the 
regular  trade  with  Spain,  and  which 
can  only  be  regained  by  legitimate 
intercourse,  founded  on  a  reciprocal, 
and  therefore  identical,  combination  of 
interests.     In  this  strife  of  facts  we 
shall  have  to  contend  against  Senor 
Marliani,  and  others  of  the  best  and 
most  steadfast  advocates  of  a  more 
enlightened  policy,  of  sympathies  en- 
tirely and  patriotically  favourable  to- 
wards a  policy  which  shall  cement 
and  interweave  indissolubly  the  ma- 
terial interests  and  prosperity  of  Spain 
and   Great  Britain — of   two  realms 
which  possess  each  those  products  and 
peculiar  advantages  in  which  the  other 
is  wanting,  and  therefore  stand  seixed 
of  the  special  elements  required  for 
the  successful  progress  of  each  other. 
Our  contest  will,  however,  be  one  of 
friendly  character,  our  differences  will 
be  of  facts,  but  not  of  principles. 
But  we  hold  it  to  be  of  importance  to 
re-establish  facts,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
all  their  correctness;  or  rather,  to  re- 
claim them  from  the  domain  of  vague 
conjecture  and  speculation  in  which 
they  have  been  involved  and  lost  sight 
of.  Thetaskwillnotbewithontiudiffi. 
culties ;  for  the  position  and  precise  data 
are  wanting  on  which  to  found,  with 
even  a  reasonable  approximation  to  ma- 
thematical accaraeyt  a  Gompn^^iaiTe 
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estimate,  to  resolve  into  shape  the  u- 
rious  and  complex  elements  of  Spinisb 
industry  and  commerce,  legiiimateaLd 
contraband.     Statistical  scienee^rr 
whicb  Spain  achieved  an  hoooQr«i>if 
renown  in   the  last  century,  and  bit 
cite  with  pride  her  Varela,  Miuquiz, 
Gabarms,  UUoa,  Jovellauos,  Itc.,  vk 
little  cultivated  or  encouraged  in  ti.it 
decay  of  the  Spanish  monarch j  vUck 
commenced  with  the  reign  of  the  idiucic 
Carlos   IV.,  and   hie  venal  ninister 
Godoy,  and  in  the  wart  and  refolo- 
tions  which  followed  the  accebioD, 
and    ended    not   with   the  destk  of 
Fernando  his  son,  the  lale  moosxtb— 
was  almost  loat  sight  of ;  though  Cirn 
Arguelles,  lately  deceased  only,  migbt 
compete  with  the  most  erudite  ccoso- 
mist,  here  or  elsewhere,  of  hii  diy. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  few  are  the  su- 
tistical  document*  or  returns  eiittio; 
in  Spain  which  throw  any  dear  light 
upon  the  progress  of  industry,  or  tU 
extent  and  details  of  her  foreign  com- 
merce.     Latterly,  indeed,  the  Go- 
vernment has  numifested  a  commeod- 
able  solicitude  to  repair  this  unfortn- 
nate  defect  of  administrative  drtui. 
and  has  commenced  with  the  periwii- 
cal  collection  and  yerification  of  re- 
turns and  information  from  the  varioai 
ports,  which  may  serve  as  the  bssis.- 
and  indispensable  for  that  end  tbcy 
must  be — on  which  to  reform  the  er- 
rors of  the  present,  or  raise  thetuper- 
structure  of  a  new,  fiscal  and  commer- 
cial system.     Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  difficulties  we  are  thuf  ex- 
posed to  from  the  lack  or  incomplete- 
ness of  official  data  on  the  side  of 
Spain,  we  hope  to  present  a  body  of 
useful  information  illustrative  of  her 
commerce,  industry,   and  policy;  io 
especial,  we  hope  to  dispel  cert^o 
grave  misconceptions,  to  redress  bigail 
exaggeration  about  the  extent  of  the 
contraband  trade,  rankly  as  it  flonrisho, 
carried  on  along  the  coasts,  and  mois 
largely  still,  perhaps,   by  the  land 
frontiers  of  that  country,  at  least  w 
far  as  British  participation.    VarioBS 
have  been  the  attempts  to  estabtish 
correct  conclusions,  to  arrive  at  sobs 
fixed  notions  of  the  precise  qnaotitiei 
of  that  illicit  traffic ;  but  hitherto  the 
results  generally  have  been  far  from 
successful,  except  in  one  instance,  la 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  commereeof 
Spain,  published  under  the  head  of 

'«  Money  Market  and    City  InteUi- 
gence,''  in  the  months  of  DeccDbcr 

and  i$nu9rj  last,  the  Mwnmg  Et' 
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anj  quaDiitj  and  aBsortment  to  order, 
however  small;  whilst  from  Great 
Britain  heavj  cargoes  only  can  be 
dispatohed,  and  from  Gibraltar  quan- 
tities in  bulk  could  alone  repay  the 
greater  risk  of  the  smuggler  by  sea. 

Senor  Durou  adds  the  following 
brief  reflections  upon  this  expose  of  the 
French  contraband  trade.  "  Let  the 
manufactures  of  Catalonia  be  protect- 
ed ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  make  all 
Spain  tribntary  to  one  proviuce,  when 
it  cannot  satisfy  the  necessities  of  the 
othersy  neither  in  the  quantity,  the 
quality»  nor  the  cost  of  its  fabrics. 
What  would  result  from  a  protecting 
duty?  Why,  that  contraband  trade 
would  be  stopped,  and  the  premiums 
paid  by  the  assurance  companies  es- 
tablished in  Bayonne,  Oleron,  and 
Perpignan,  would  enter  into  the  Ex- 
chequer of  the  State.'* 

The  active  measures  decreed  by  the 
Spanbh  Government  in  July  and  Oc 


fered  with  and  checked  the  progress 
of  this  contraband  trade.  In  con- 
sequence of  ancient  compact,  the 
Basque,  that  is  frontier,  provinces  of 
Spain,  enjoyed,  among  other  exclu- 
sive privileges,  that  of  being  exempt 
from  Government  customhouses,  or 
customs'  regulations.  For  this  privi- 
lege, a  certain  inconsiderable  subsidy 
was  periodically  voted  for  the  service 
of  the  State.  Regent  Espartero  reso- 
lutely suspended  first,  and  then  abro- 
gated, this  branch  of  ihejueros.  lie 
carried  the  line  of  the  customhouses 
from  the  Ebro,  where  they  were  com- 
paratively useless  and  scarcely  possible 
to  guard,  to  the  very  foot  and  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  advantageous 
effect  of  t  hese  vigorous  proceedings  was 
not  long  to  wait  for,  and  it  may  be  found 
developed  in  the  Report  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  in  Paris,  before  re- 
ferred to ;  in  which  M.  Chegaray,  the 
rapporteur  on  the  part  of  the  com- 


tober  1b41,  supported  by  cordons  of  plaining  petitioners  of  Bayonne,  Bor- 
troops  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  deaux,  &c.,  after  stating  that  the 
have,  indeed,  very  materially  inter-    general  exports  of  France  to  Spain  in 

1839  represented  the  aggregate  sum  of  83,000,000  francs, 

1840  "  **  104,000,000  francs, 

1841  "  "  101,000,000  francs, 

proceeds  to  say,  that  the  general  re-     to  the  single  customhouse  of  Bay- 


tnms  for  1842  were  not  yet  (April  1 1) 
made  up,  but  that  **  M,  le  direcieur- 
genkral  de$  douanes  nous  a  declare  que 
la  diminution  avail  ete  enorme,**  But 
although  the  general  returns  could 
not  be  given,  those  specially  referring 

1840  amounted  in  value  to  15,800,000  francs, 

1841  also  15,800,000  francs, 

1842  had  fallen  to  5,700,000  francs. 


onne  had  been  obtained,  and  they 
amply  confirmed  the  assertion  of  the 
enormous  diminution.  The  export 
of  cottons,  woollens,  silks,  and  linens, 
from  that  port  to  Spain,  which  in 


A  Cdlf  really  tremendous,  of  nearly 
two-thirds. 

M.  Chegaray,  unfortunately,  can 
find  no  other  grievance  to  complain  of 
but  the  too  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Spanish  custom  laws,  by  which  French 
and  Spanish  contrabandists  are  ha- 
rassed and  damaged— can  suggest  no 
other  remedy  than  the  renewal  of  the 
"  family  compact'*  of  the  Bourbons— 
no  hopes  for  the  revival  of  smuggling 
prosperity  from  the  perpetuation  of 
the  French  reciprocity  system  of  trade 
all  on  one  side,  but  in  the  restoration 
of  the  commercial  privileges  so  long 
enjoyed  exclusively  by  French  sub- 
jects and  shipping,  but  now  broken 
or  breaking  down  under  the  hammer- 
ing blows  of  Espartero— nor  discover 
any  prospect  of  relief  until  the  Spa- 
nish cni^mhouse  lines  are  trans- 
ferred to  their  old  quarters  on  the 
oihtr  Me  of  the  Ebro,  and  ihejueroa 
t^tkc  StaoMiMnQprojiacea,  wbxob,  by 


ancient  treaty,  he  claims  to  be  under 
the  guarantee  of  France,  re- establish- 
ed in  all  their  pristine  plenitude. 

It  is  surely  time  for  the  intelligence, 
if  not  the  good  sense,  of  France  to  do 
justice  by  these  day-dreams.  The 
tutelage  of  Spain  has  escaped  from  the 
Bourbons  of  Paris,  and  the  ward  of 
full  majority  will  not  be  allowed,  can- 
not be,  if  willing,  to  return  or  remain 
under  the  trammels  of  an  interested 
guardian,  with  family  pretensions  to 
the  property  in  default  of  heirs  di- 
rect. France,  above  all  countries, 
has  the  least  right  to  remonstrate 
against  the  reign  of  prohibitions  and 
restrictions,  being  herself  the  classic 
land  of  both.  Let  her  commence 
rather  the  work  of  reform  at  home, 
and  render  tardy  justice  to  Spain, 
which  she  has  draiued  ao  \ow^,  ^Xk^ 
redress  to  Great  Bulam,  «.%VL\i«X 
whose  more  friendly  tonnuex^XaX  wj^ 

9h«  is  coMtaaily  irwtm^  M  ^^^ 


coo  C  unmercitU  Policy.  [  jj^y, 

rential  preferences  of  duties  in  fa-     wealth  and  indnstrj^  are  either  uduz- 


Your  of  the  same  commodities  pro- 
duced in  other  countries,  which  con- 
sume less  of  what  she  ahounds  in,  and 
have  less  the  means  of  consumption. 
Beyond  all,  let  her  cordially  join  this 
country  in  urging  upon  the  Spanish 
Government,  known  to  be  nowise 
averse  to  the  urgency  of  a  wise  revision 


ed,  or  taxed  little  more  than  nomi- 
nallj.  We  may  still  afford,  with  pro- 
per encoura^ment  and  retoro  is 
kind,  to  abate  duties  on  such  Spa- 
nish prodacta  as  are  taxed  cbieil/ 
because  coming  into  competition  with 
those  of  oar  own  colonial  posMssiooi, 
and  on  those  highly  taxed  as  luxuries. 


and  an  enlightened  modification  of    for  revenue ;   and  this  we  can  do^ 


the  obsolete  principles  of  an  absurd 
and  impracticable  policy  both  fiscal 
and  commercial — a  policy  which  beg- 
gars the  treasury,  whilst  utterly  fail- 
ing to  protect  native  industry,  and 
demoralizes  at  the  same  time  that  it 
impoverishes  the  people.  We  are 
not  of  the  number  of  those  who  would 


and  are  prepared  to  do,  although 
Spain  is  so  enormously  indebted  to  u 
already  on  the  balance  of  commercial 
exchanges. 

This  revision  of  her  fiscal  systen, 
and  reconstruction,  on  fair  and  reci- 
procal conditions,  of  her  commereiil 
code,  are  questions  of  far  deeper  in- 


abandon  the  assertion  of  a  principle  port — and  thej  are  of  vital  import— 

guoad  another  country,  the  wisdom  to  Spain  than  to  this  empire.   Look  it 

and  expediency  of  which  we  have  ad-  the  following  statement  of  her  gigas- 

vocated,  and  are  still  prepared  to  ad-  tic  debt,  upon  which,  beyond  sooe 

vocate,  in  its  regulated  application  to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  poondi 

our  own,  from  the  sordid  motive  of  annually,  for  the  present,  on  the  capi- 

benefiting    Britbh    manufactures  to  talized  coupons  of  oyer-doe  intereit 


the  ruin  of  those  of  Spain.  Rather, 
we  say  to  the  government  of  Spain, 
lot  a  fair  protection  be  the  rule,  re- 
strictions the  exceptions,  prohibition 
the  obsolete  outcast,  of  your  fiscal 
and  commercial  policy.  We  import 
into  this  country,  the  chief  and  most 
valuable  products  of  Spain,  those 
which  compose  the  elements  and  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  her 


accruing  on  the  conversion  and  coi- 
solidation  operation  of  1834,  the 
Toreno  abomination,  not  one  smM 
of  interest  is  now  paying,  has  beco 
paid  for  years,  or  can  be  paid  for 
years  to  come;  and  then  only  as  n- 
dustry  furnishes  the  means  by  extended 
trade,  and  more  abundant  cnstoa- 
house  revenues,  resulting  from  an  is- 
proved  tariff. 


Statement  of  the  SpanUh  Debt  at  commencement  of  1842:— 
Internal — Liquidated,  that  is  verified,   L.50, 130,565     Without  interest 

Not  liquidated      ....         9,364,228  with  5  per  cent  in  paper. 
Not  consolidated,      .     .     .         2,609,832 
Bearing  5  per  cent,        .     .       15,242,593      Interest,    L. 762,129 
.  ^Do.     3     do.  ...  5,842.632  .^  233.70S 


L.83,189,850 


L  995333 


External  Loan  of  1834,  and  the  con- 
version of  old  debt. 
Balance  of  inscription  to  the 
public  treasury  of  France, 
Inscriptions  in  payment  of 

English  claims. 
Ditto  for  American  claims. 


Capitalized  coupons,  trea- 
sury bonds,  &c.,  amount 
not  stated,  but  some  mil- 
lions more,         •     .     • 

Deferred, 

Ditto,  

Passive,        


L.83,985,939  5  percent,  L.1,699,296 


2,782,681         «. 

600.000        — 
120,000         — 


160,000 

30,000 
6,000 


L37,488,620 


L.  1,895,296 


3  per  cent, 
5,944,584 

4,444,040   Calculated  at  100  Mb 
1 0,542,582        per  L.  sterling. 


20,931,206 


Grand  tota]|excliinirtoCc«c(\lB!&^«.^<^tL«L«Hl»669^676 


1843.J 


Commerciat  PoUctf, 


The  latest  account  of  Spanish 
finance^  that  for  1842  before  referred 
to«  exhibits  an  almost  equally  hope- 
less prospect  of  annual  deficiti  as  be- 
tween revenue  and  expenditure;  1st, 
the  actual  receipts  of  revenue  being 
stated  at        .  879,193,475  reals 

The  expenditure,  1,541,639,879 

Deficit,  662,446,404 

That  is,  with  a  revenue 

sterling  of  .  .  .  L.8,791,934 
A  deficiency  besides  un- 
covered, of  .  •  .  6,624,464 
Assuming  the  amount  of  the  con- 
traband traflSc  in  Spain  at  six  mil- 
lions sterling  per  annum,  instead  of 
the  ten  millions  estimated,  we  think 
most  erroneously,  by  Seiior  Marliani, 
the  result  of  an  average  duty  on  the 
amount  of  25  per  cent,  would  pro- 
duce to  the  treasury  L.  1,500,000  per 
aonnm ;  and  more  in  proportion  as 
the  traffic,  when  legitimated,  should 
naturally  extend,  as  the  trade  would 
be  sure  to  extend,  between  two  coun- 
tries like  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
alone  capable  of  exchanging  millions 
with  each  other  for  every  million  now 
operated.  The  L.  1,500,000  thus 
guned  would  almost  suflSce  to  meet 
theannual  interest  on  the  L.  34,000,000 
loan  conversion  of  1834,  still  singu- 
larly classed  in  stock  exchange  par- 
lance as  **  active  stock.'*  As  for  the 
remaining  mass  of  domestic  and  fo- 
reign debt,  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
its  gradual  extinction  but  by  the  sale 
of  national  domains,  in  payment  for 
which  the  titles  of  debt  of  all  classes 
may  be,  as  some  now  are,  receivable 
in  payment.  As  upwards  of  two 
thousand  millions  of  reals  of  debt 
are  said  to  be  thus  already  extinguish, 
ed,  and  the  national  domains  yet 
remaining  for  disposal  are  valued 
at  nearly  the  same  sum,  say 
L.20,000,000,  it  is  clear  that  the  final 
extinction  of  the  debt  is  a  hopeless 


Gill 

prospect,  although  a  very  large  re- 
duction might  be  accomplished  by 
that  enhanced  value  of  these  domains 
which  can  only  flow  from  increase  of 
population  and  the  rapid  progression 
of  industrial  prosperity. 

All  Spain,  excepting  the  confining 
provinces  in  the  side  of  France,  and 
especially  the  provinces  where  are  the 
great  commercial  ports,  such  as 
Cadiz,  Malaga,*  Corunna,  &c.,  have 
laid  before  the  Cortes  and  Govern- 
ment the  most  energetic  memorials 
and  remonstrances  against  the  prohi- 
bition system  of  tarifls  in  force,  and 
ask  why  they,  who,  in  favour  of  their 
own  industry  and  products  never 
asked  for  prohibitions,  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  Catalonia  and  Biscay  ?  The 
Spanish  Government  and  the  most 
distinguished  public  men  are  well 
known  to  be  favourable,  to  be  anxi- 
ously meditating,  an  enlightened 
change  of  system,  and  negotiations 
are  progressing  prosperously,  or 
would  progress,  but  for  France. 
When  will  France  learn  to  imitate 
the  generous  policy  which  announced 
to  her  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
China — We  have  stipulated  no  con- 
ditions for  ourselves  from  which  we 
desire  to  exclude  you  or  other  na- 
tions? 

We  could  have  desired,  for  the  plea- 
sure and  profit  of  the  public,  to  ex- 
tend our  notice  of,  and  extracts  from, 
the  excellent  work  of  Seiior  Marli- 
ani, so  often  referred  to,  but  our  limits 
forbid.  To  show,  however,  the  state 
and  progress  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  Catalonia,  how  little  it  gains 
by  prohibitions,  and  how  much  it  is 
prejudiced  by  the  contraband  trade, 
we  beg  attention  to  the  following  ex- 
tract :-i— 

**  Since  the  year  1769,  when  the  cotton 
manufacture  commenced  in  Catalonia,  the 
trade  enjoyed  a  complete  moDopoly,  not 
only  In  Spain,  but  alio  in  her  eolonies. 


•  See  JExponcion  de  que  dirige  d  las  Cortes  et  Ayuntamiento  Canttitucional  de  • 
Malaga,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts: — "El  ayuntamiento  no  puede  menoa 
de  indicar,  que  entre  los  infinitot  renglonea  fabrilet  aclimatados  ya  en  Eapana,  las 
•edaa  de  Valencia,  loa  panos  de  muchaa  provincial,  lot  hiladoa  de  Galicia,  las  blondaa 
de  Catalnna,  las  bayetae  de  Antequera,  los  hierros  de  Vixcaya  y  los  elaboradot  por  ma- 
qidaaria  en  las  ferrerias  4  un  lado  y  otro  de  esta  dudad,  han  adelantado,  protperan  y 
compiten  con  los  efectos  extranjeros  mas  acreditados.  i  Y  han  solidtado  acaso  una 
piroldbieion  ?    Mo  jamas :  un  derecho  protector,  si ;  4  su  sombra  se  criaron,  con  la 
^ompetencia  se  formaron  y  llegaron  4  su  robustex.         •         «         •         Ingleterra 
Sgnia  en  la  exportacioo  por  el  mayor  valor  sin  admitir  comparacion  alguna.     Sn 
Cotnemo  piensa  en  reducir  muy  considerablemente  todot  los  renglooes  de  su  •xi:Ekc^\.\ 
Pcro  se  ha  eipresado  con  reserve  para  negar  6  conceder,  si  lo  eatima  couTeiAsii\»)  «a\»k 
'edaceion  4  Us  BMchnss  que  no  eorrespondan  k  los  beneftciot  qua  \ea  ofx^ea  \  iiSkni^aiiA 
p9ei9  e^enr  que  h  AroreMOtn  tin  eompenaadon.'' 
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To  thit  protection  were  added  the  fofter- 
iog  and  united  efforts  of  private  indivi- 
duals. In  1780,  a  aocietj  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  cotton  manufacture  was 
established  in  Barcelona.  Well,  what  has 
been  the  result  ?  Let  us  take  the  uner- 
ring teat  of  figurea  for  our  guide.  Let  us 
take  the  medium  importation  of  raw  cotton 
from  1834  to  1B40  inclusive,  (although 
the  latter  year  presents  an  inadmissiUa 
augmentation,)  and  we  shall  have  an  aver- 
age amount  of  9,909,201  lbs.  of  raw  cotton. 
This  (luantity  is  little  more  than  half  that 
imported  by  the  Knglish  in  the  year  1 784. 
The  sixteen  millions  of  pounds  imported 
that  year  by  the  English  are  less  than  the 
third  part  imported  by  the  same  nation  in 
1790,  which  amounted  in  all  to  thirty-one 
millions ;  it  is  only  the  sixth  part  of 
that  imported  in  1800,  when  it  rose  to 
56,010,732  lbs. ;  it  is  less  than  the  seventh 
part  of  the  British  importations  in  1810| 
which  amounted  to  seventy-two  millions  of 
pounds ;  it  is  less  than  the  fifteenth  part 
of  the  cotton  imported  into  the  tame 
country  in  18^,  when  the  sum  amounted 
to  150,(>72,()55  pounds  ;  it  is  the  twenty- 
sixth  part  of  the  British  importation  in 
1830, which  was  thar  year  203,901,452  Iba.; 
and  lastly,  the  present  annual  importation 
into  Catalonia  is  about  thu  sixty-sixth  part 
of  that  into  Great  Britain  fur  the  year 
1840,  when  the  latter  amounted  to 
59;?,9G5,504  lbs.  of  raw  coUon.  Though 
the  comparative  ditTerence  of  progress  is 
not  so  ^reat  with  France,  still  it  shows  the 
slow  progress  of  the  Catalonian  manufac- 
tures in  a  striking  dogree.  The  quantity 
now  imported  of  raw  cotton  into  Spain  is 
about  the  half  of  that  imported  into  France 
from  1803  to  1807  ;  a  fourth  part  com- 
pared with  French  importations  of  that 
material  from  I8O7  to  1820;  seventh- 
and-a-half  with  respect  to  those  of  1830; 
and  a  twenty-seventh  part  of  the  qiuuitity 
introduced  into  France  in  1840." 

And  we  conclude  with  the  following 
example,  one  among  several  which 
Si'uor  Marliani  gives,  of  the  daring 
and  open  manner  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  contrabandistas  are  con- 
ducted, and  of  the  scandalous  partici- 
pation of  authorities  and  people'— io- 
contestable  evidences  of  a  wide-spread 
depravation  of  moral  sentiments. 

*'  Don  Juan  Prim,  inspector  of  preven- 
tive service,  gave  information  to  the  Go- 
vernment and  revenue  board  in  Madrid, 
on  the  22d  of  November  1841,  that  hav- 
ing attempted  to  make  a  seizure  of  con- 
traband goods  in  the  town  of  Estepona,  in 
the  province  of  Malaga,  where  he  was 
aware  a  lar^e  (quantity  of  smuggled  goods 
existed,  tie  entered  the  town  with  a  force 


of  carabineers  and  troops  of  the  liat.  On 
entering,  he  ordered  the  sos^ected  dep^i 
of  goods  to  be  surrounded,  and  gave  aO' 
tiee  to  the  second  alcalde  of  the  towa  10 
attend  to  assist  him  in  the  search,  b 
some  time  the  second  alcalde  pretenitd 
himself,  and  at  the  insUnce  of  M.  Prla 
dispersed  some  groups  of  the  inhabilanti 
who  had  assumed  a  hostile  attitade.  In  1 
few  minutes  after,  and  just  as  sum^  «boa 
were  fired,  the  first  alcalde  of  the  io«a 
appeared,  and  stated  that  the  whole  [>•- 
pnlation  was  in  a  state  of  complete  excite- 
ment, and  that  he  could  not  answer  for  da 
consequences  ;  whereupon  he  reiifned  hii 
authority.  While  this  was  passiDf.  iLou: 
200  men,  well  armed,  took  up  a  po*i'joe 
upon  a  neighbouring  eminence,  aoJ  a*> 
sumed  a  hostile  attitude.  At  the  sssc 
time  a  carabineer,  severely  wounded  froa 
the  discharge  of  a  blunderbusc,  vai 
brought  up,  so  that  there  was  nothinc  left 
for  M.  Prim  but  to  withdraw  hii  fgits 
immediately  out  of  the  town,  leaviag  ikc 
smugglers  and  their  goods  to  themsrlvc% 
since  neither  the  alcaldes  nor  nstio^ 
guards  of  the  town,  though  demanded  ia 
the  name  of  the  law,  the  reg «-Bt,  aad  ihs 
nation,  would  aid  M.  Prima  force agiisri 
them !  " 

All  that  consummate  statesmanship 
can  do,  will  be  done,  doubtle^s,  bjtk 
present  Government  of  Great  Briiaia, 
to  carry  out  and  complete  the  ecoos- 
mical  system  on  vrhich  they  have  M 
courageously   thrown  theouielTff  m 
avani,  by  the  negotiation  and  comple* 
tion  of  commercial  treaties  on  every 
side,  and  by  the  consequent  miii^ 
tion  or  extinction  of  hostile  tar^ 
Without  this  indispensable  conple- 
ment  of  their  own  tariff  reform,  sai 
low   prices  consequent,  he  must  bt 
a  bold   man   who    can    reflect  upoi 
the    consequences    without   di»ffliT. 
Those  consequences  can  benefit  no  one 
class,  and  must  involve  in  niin  etery 
clads  in  the  country,  excepting  the 
manufacturing  mammons  of  the  Aoti* 
corn>law  league,  who,  Saturn -like^de* 
vour  their  own  kindred,  and  mIum 
every  fall  of  prices  as  an  apoltjgy  for 
grinding  down  wages  and  raising  pr^ 
fits.     It  may  be  well,  too,  for  *ai- 
guino  young  statesmen  like  Mr  Glad- 
stone to  turn  to  the  Debt,  and  cast 
about   how  interest  is  to  be  fi^rtti* 
coming    with    falling   prices,  faliio; 
rents,  falling  profiu,  (the  exceptioa 
above  apart,)  excise  in  a  rapid  itnc 
of  decay,    and    customs*  revenue  & 
blank! 
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MARSTON;   0R>  THE  MEMOIRS  OP  A  STATESMAN. 

Part  I. 

**  Hare  I  not  In  my  time  heard  lions  roar^ 
Have  I  not  heard  the  803,  puft  up  with  wind, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  tlic  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thonder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpeti  clang? " 

SnAKSPEARK. 


Why  I  give  the  world  a  sketch  of 
mj  career  through  it«  is  not  among 
the  discoveries  which  I  intend  to 
make.  I  have  heen  a  pahlic  man ; 
let  those  who  know  puhlic  life  ima- 
gine what  interest  maj  be  felt  in 
reTiewing  the  scenes  and  struggles  of 
wUcb  sach  a  life  is  full.  May  there 
not  be  a  pleasure  in  conceiving  once 
again  the  shapes  and  circumstances  of 
things^  as  one  sitting  by  his  fireside 
sees  castles  and  cottages^  men,  women> 
and  children  in  the  embers,  and  shapes 
them  the  better  for  the  silence  and  the 
solitude  round  him?  Let  the  reader 
take  what  reason  he  will.  I  have  seen 
the  worlds  and  fought  my  way  through 
it ;  have  stumbled^  like  greater  men» 
have  risen,  like  lesser;  have  been  flung 
into  the  most  rapid  current  of  the  most 
harried,  wild,  and  vivid  time  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen — I  have  lived 
through  the  last  fifly  years.  In  all  the 
vigour  of  my  life,  I  have  mingled 
in  some  of  the  greatest  transactions^ 
and  been  mingled  with  some  of  the 
greatest  men,  of  my  time.  Like  one 
who  has  tumbled  down  Niagara,  and 
tnr^ved  the  falU  though  I  have  reach- 
ed still  water,  the  roar  of  the  cataract 
tt  yet  ia  my  ears;  and  I  can  even  sur- 
vey it  with  a  foUor  gaze,  and  stronger 

VOL.  LUL  vo,  cccxxxn. 


sense  of  its  vastness  and  power,  than 
when  I  was  rolling  down  its  precipice. 

I  have  been  soldier,  aaventurer^ 
traveller,  statesman.  I  have  been  lo- 
ver, husband,  father — poor  and  opu- 
lent; obscure  and  conspicuous.  There 
are  few  sensations  of  our  nature,  or 
circumstances  of  our  life,  which  I 
have  not  undergone.  Alternately 
suffering  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and 
enjoying  like  an  epicurean  deity:  I 
have  been  steeped  in  poverty  to  the 
lips;  I  have  been  surcharged  with 
wealth.  I  have  sacrificed,  and  fear- 
fully, to  the  love  of  power ;  I  have 
been  disgusted  with  its  possession. 
I  figured  in  the  great  Babel  until  I 
loved  even  its  confusion  of  tongues  ; 
I  grew  weary  of  it^  until  I  hatiS  the 
voice  of  man. 

Every  man  is  bom  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  with  a  special  passion* 
The  multitude*  possessing  both,  ezhi« 
bit  neither ;  they  are  flung,  or  choose 
to  be  flung,  into  the  pond,  where  they 
float  only  to  perish,  like  blind  puppies* 
But  there  are  others  who  stem  the 
great  tide,  and  are  only  the  stronger 
for  the  struggle.  From  my  first 
sense,  the  passion  to  be  known  and 
felt,  nay,  at  the  expense  of  being 
fearedf  iras  my  \mY>i\w.    lt\v^\>^x^ 
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the  impulse  of  all  men  who  ha?e  ever 
impressed  the  world.  With  great 
talents  it  is  all-commanding:  the 
thunderholt  in  the  hands  of  Jove. 
Even  with  inferior  faculties,  and  I 
make  no  pretence  of  miney  it  Bingu- 
larly  excites,  urges,  and  animates* 
When  the  prophet  saw  the  leopard 
winged,  he  saw  a  miracle ;  I  claim  for 
my  powers  onlj  those  Of  the  muscle 
and  sinew. 

Ambition  was  the  original  passion 
of  my  nature.  It  rose  before  me,  as  the 
sun  ascends  .before  the  Indian,  until 
its  fire  drives  him  to  the  shade.  I> 
too,  have  been  scorched,  have  shrunk^ 
and  now  I  regret  my  shrinking. 
But  time  deals  alike  with  all.  I  can 
now  amuse  myself  only  by  images  of 
the  past ;  and,  in  the  darkness  and  soli- 
tude of  years,  I  take  their  Magic  Lan- 
tern, and  replace  life  by  the  strange, 
wild,  and  high-coloured  extravagan- 
ces, the  ghosts  and  genii  of  the  pban* 
tasmagoria  of  ambition. 

1  was  the  seventh  son  of  one  of  the 
^oldest  families  of  England.  If  I  had 
been  the  seventh  son  of  the  seventh 
son,  I  should,  by  all  the  laws  of  jug- 
gling, have  beeu  a  conjurer;  but  I  was 
a  generation  too  early  for  fame.  My 
father  was  an  earl,  and  as  proud  of 
his  titles  as  if  he  had  won  them  at 
Crocy  or  Poictiers,  and  not  in  the 
campaigns  of  Westminster,  consum- 
mated on  the  backstairs  of  Whitehall. 
He  had  served  his  country,  as  he 
termed  it,  in  a  long  succession  of  Par- 
liaments ;  and  served  her  still  more,  as 
his  country  neighbours  termed  it,  by 
accepting  a  peerage,  which  opened 
the  county  to  any  other  representative 
among  the  sons  of  men.  He  was  a 
strong-built,  stem- countenanced,  and 
haughty- tonguedpersonage — by  some 
thought  a  man  of  sense  ;Dy  others  a 
fool,  with  all  his  depth,  arising  from 
his  darkness.  My  own  experience  con- 
vinced me,  that  no  man  made  more  of 
a  secret,  or  thought  less  of  a  job. 
From  my  boyhood  I  own  I  feared 
more  than  honoured  him ;  and  as  for 
love,  if  I  had  been  more  susceptible^ 
mine  would  have  flown  round  the 
globe  before  it  could  have  fixed  on 
that  iron  visage.  The  little  love  that 
I  could  afford  for  any  human  being, 
was  for  another  and  a  different  order 
of  existence.  Boys  have  a  natural 
fondness  for  the  mother;  and  mine 
i^as  gentle,  timid»  and  fond.  She  al- 
^V  parted  with  me»  on  my  |^f)\ii|^ 


to  school,  as  if  she  had  lost  a  limb,  and 
when  I  returned,  received  me  as  if  she 
had  found  a  pinion  in  its  place.     She 
perhaps  spoiled  me  by  indulgence,  as 
much  as  my  lord  and  father  spoiled 
me  by  severity ;  but  indulgence  is  the 
pleasanter  of  the  two,  and  I  followed 
the  course  of  nature*  and  gave  her 
whatever  heart  I  have.   I  stiU  remem- 
ber her.  She  was  remarkably  indebted 
to  nature,  at  least  for  externals.     She 
had  fine  eyes — ^large,  dark,  and  senti- 
mental ;  her  dress,  which  would  now 
be  preposterous,  seemed  to  me,  then, 
the  perfection  of  all  taste,  and  was  in 
the  highest  fashion  of  her  time.    Her 
beauty  worked  miracles ;  for  now  and 
then  1  have  observed  even  my  father's 
eye  fixed  on  her,  with  something  of 
the  admiration  which  we  might  con- 
ceive in  an  Esquimaux  for  a  fixed 
star,  or  in  an  Italian  highwayman  for 
some   Parian    statue  which   he  had 
stumbled  on  in  his  thickets.     But  the 
admiration  was  soon  absorbed  in  the 
job  in  hand,  and  he  turned  away~to 
scribble  to  the   Minister.      Of   the 
younger  portion  of  the  family  I  shall 
say  but  little.     Children  are  happiest 
in  the  nursery,  and   there  I  leave 
them.     I  had  two  sisters,  sweet  little 
creatures*  one  with  black  eyes  and 
the  other  with  blue.     This  is  enough 
for  their  description.     My  fonr  bro- 
thers were  four  rough*  bold,  well- 
looking  animals,  all  intended  for  am- 
bassadors*  admirals,   generals*   and 
secretaries  of  state — for  my  fhther  bad 
too  long  tasted  of  the  honey  of  official 
life  to  think  that  there  was  any  other 
food  for  a  gentleman  In  the  world. 
He  had  been  suckled  for  too  manjr 
vears  at  those  breasts,  which*  like  the 
bosom  of  the  great  Egyptian  fpddeu, 
pour  the  stream  of  life  throngn  whole 
generations  of  hangers-on*  to  believe 
that  any  other  fount  of  existence  wis 
to  be  named  but  the  civil  list.    I  ttt 
strongly  inclined  to  surmise  that  be 
would  have  preferred  a  pencil*  pur- 
loined from  the  Treasury*  to  all  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  I  was 
destined  for  public  life»-in  other 
words*  to  live  on  the  public ;  and*  to 
prepare  me  for  the  performance  of  a 
part*  alternately  menial  and  master- 
supple  as  the  slave,  and  snperb  as  the 
minister — I  was  sent  to  Eton.  Atthb 

great  school  of  the  aristocracy*  wooM- 
e  and  real — barons  and  dnkee  m  estf * 
voi^^ODA  V«nld!t  oflke  alone*  or  bed- 
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laniy  Icnowa  what  in  posse,  I  remained 
for  the  customary  number  of  voars^ 
If  whoever  does  me  the  honour  to 
read  these  pages,  hates  the  history  of 
schooldays  as  much  as  I  do  their  me- 
rnory,  he  will  easily  pardon  my  pass- 
ing by  the  topic  altogether.  If  the 
first  purpose  of  all  great  public  insti- 
tutions is  to  stand  still;  the  great 
schools  of  England^  fifty  years  ago^ 
were  righteous  adherents  to  their  con- 
tract ;  they  never  moved.  The  world 
miglit  whirl  round  them  as  it  would; 
there  remained  the  grey  milestones^ 
only  measuring  the  speed  with  which 
every  thing  on  the  road  passed  them. 
Thi;««  they  say,  has  largely  and  fortu- 
nately changed  in  later  years.  But  the 
change  must  proceed ;  the  venerable 
cripples  must  throw  by  their  crutches, 
and  try  the  elfect  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Flogging  and  fagging*  are  the  educa- 
tion for  a  footman ;  they  disgrace  the 
common  senscj  and  offend  the  feelings 
of  a  manly  people.  The  pugilist  must 
be  expelled,  and  the  puppy  must  fol- 
low him.  The  detestable  grossness 
of  classical  impurity,  must  be  no  longer 
the  price  at  which  Latin  ''  quantities" 
are  to  be  learned.  The  last  lesson  of 
the  *'  prodigal  soUj"  must  not  bo  the 
first  learned  by  the  son  of  the  gentle- 
man of  England — to  bo  fed  on  the 
**  husks"  fit  only  for  the  swine* 

On  my  delighted  release  from  this 
ibpreme  laboratorv  of  statesmen,  I 
found  the  state  of  things  considerably 
altered  at  Mortimer  Castle.  I  had  leJi 
it  a  stately  but  rather  melancholy- 
looking  household ;  I  found  the  mansion 
glittenng  in  all  the  novelty  of  French 
furolturey  gilding,  and  or-molu — 
crowded  with  fashion,  and  all  its  menial 
tribe,  from  the  groom  in  the  stables 
to  the  gentleman's  gentleman,  who 
slipped  along  the  chambers  in  soft 
silence,  and  seemed  an  embodying  of 
Etiauette^  all  in  new  equipments  of  all 
kiDOs — the  avenue  trimmed,  until  it 
resembled  a  theatrical  wood ;  and  the 
ffroands,  once  sober  and  silent  enouch 
for  a  Jacques  to  escape  from  the  sight 
of  human  kind,  and  hold  dialogues 
with  the  deer ;  now  levelled,  opened, 
shorn,  and  shaved,  with  the  precision 
of  a  retired  citizen^s  elysium. 

The  heads  of  the  family  were  equal- 
It  changed ;  my  mother,  unhappily, 
ior  the  wone.  Her  fine  eyes  beamed 
with  Joy  at  she  threw  herself  upon 
my  imkf  and  mnnnored  some  of  those 


mingled  blessings  and  raptures  which 
have  a  language  of  their  own.  But 
when  the  first  flush  was  past,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  cheek  was  thin,  the 
eye  was  hollow  and  heavy,  and  the 
tremulous  motion  of  her  slight  hand, 
as  it  lay  in  mine,  alarmed  me ;  in  all 
my  ignorance  of  the  frailty  of  the  hu- 
man frame.  But  the  grand  change 
was  in  the  Earl.  My  father,  whom  I 
had  Icfl  rather  degenerating  into  the 
shape  which  three  courses  and  a 
bottle  of  claret  a-day  inflict  on  coun- 
try gentlemen  "  who  live  at  home  at 
ease,"  was  now  braced  and  laced, 
costumed  in  the  newest  fashion,  and 
overflowing  with  eiuberant  volatility. 
He  breathed  of  Bond  Street.  He 
welcomed  me  with  an  ardour  which 
astonished,  more  than  delighted,  me ; 
Talked  fragments  of  French,  congra- 
tulated me  on  my  "  air  distingue,''* 
advised  me  to  put  myself  "  en  grande 
tenue;"  and,  after  enchanting  me  in 
all  kinds  of  strango  ways,  concluded 
by  making  an  attempt  to  kiss  me  on 
both  cheeks,  like  a  true  Frenchman. 
My  Eton  recollections  enabled  me  to 
resist  the  paternal  embrace ;  until  the 
wonder  was  simplified,  bv  the  dis- 
covery that  the  family  had  but  just  re- 
turned from  a  continental  residence  of 
a  couple  of  years — a  matter  of  which 
no  letter  or  word  had  given  me  the 
knowledge  at  my  school.  Mv  next 
discovery  was,  that  an  old  uncle  had 
died,  and  left  us  money  enough  to 
carry  the  county;  and  the  last  and 
crowning  one  was,  that  my  eldest 
brother  had  just  been  returned  for  the 
North  Riding. 

This  was  such  an  accumulation  of 
good-luck  as  might  have  thrown  any 
elderly  gentleman  ofiT  the  balance  o. 
his  gravity.  It  was  like  Philip's  three 
plates  at  the  Greek  horse-races, 
crowned  by  the  birth  of  Alexander. 
If  my  lordly  father  had  danced  the 
"  Minuette  do  la  Cour"  over  the 
marble  tesselation  of  his  own  hall,  I 
should  now  not  have  been  surprised. 
But,  from  my  first  sense,  or  insensibili- 
ty, I  had  felt  no  great  delight  in  matters 
which  were  to  make  my  own  condi- 
tion neither  better  nor  worse;  and 
after  a  remarkably  brief  period,  the 
showy  dejeunes  and  dinners  which 
commemorated  the  triumphs  of  the 
heir-apparent  of  our  house»  grew  tire- 
some to  me  beyond  all  count,  and  I 
openly  petitioned  to  he  «e\ilio  ^^VVt^^ 
or  to  the  world' a  cud. 
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My  petition  was  listened  to  with  a 
mixture  of  contempt  for  my  want  of 
tastoy  and  astonishment  at  my  pre- 
sumption. But  before  the  reply  had 
time  to  burst  out  from  lips^  at  no 
time  too  retentive,  I  was  told,  that  at 
the  end  of  one  week  more  I  should 
be  sufiPered  to  take  my  way ;  that  week 
being  devoted  to  a  round  of  especial 
entertainments  in  honour  of  my 
brother's  election ;  the  whole  to  be 
wound  up  by  that  most  preposterous 
of  all  delights,  an  amateur  play. 

To  keep  a  house  in  commotion,  to 
produce  mysterious  conversations, 
conferences  without  number,  and  con- 
fidences without  end;  and  to  swell 
maidens*  hearts  and  milliners'  bills, 
let  me  recommend  an  amateur  play  in 
the  country.  The  very  mention  of  it 
awoke  every  soul  in  the  Castle ;  caps 
and  complexions  were  matched,  and 
costumes  criticised,  from  morning 
till  night,  among  the  ladies.  The 
"  acting  drama"  was  turned  over  leaf 
by  leaf  by  the  gentlemen.  The  sound 
of  many  a  heavy  tread  of  many  a 
heavy  student,  was  heard  in  the  cham- 
bers; the  gardens  were  haunted  by 
"  the  characters"  getting  their  parts ; 
and  the  poet's  burlesque  of  those  who 
**  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the 
land,"  was  realized  to  the  life  in  the 
histrionic  labours  of  the  votaries  of 
Thalia  and  Melpomene,  who  ranged 
the  groves  of  Mortimer  Castle. 

Then  we  had  all  the  charming  dif- 
ficulty of  fixing  on  the  play.  The 
dullest  and  dreariest  of  our  country 
Rosciuses  were  uniformly  for  comedy ; 
but  the  fair  sex  have  a  leaning  to  the 
tragic  muse.  We  had  one  or  two, 
who  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
be  piquant  in  Lady  Teazle,  or  {)etu- 
lant  in  Lady  Townley ;  but  we  had 
half  a  dozen  Desdemonas  and  Ophe- 
lias. The  soul  of  an  O'Neil  was  in 
every  one  of  our  party  conscious  of 
a  pair  of  good  eyes,  a  tolerable  shape, 
and  the  captivation  which,  in  some 
way  or  other,  most  women  in  exist- 
ence contrive  to  discover  in  their  own 
share  of  tho  gifts  of  nature.  At  length 
the  votes  carried  it  for  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  The  eventful  night  came; 
the  elite  of  the  county  poured  in,  the 
theatre  was  crowded ;  all  was  expec- 
tancy before  the  curtain ;  all  was  ter- 
ror, nervousness,  and  awkwardness 
behind.  The  orchestra  performed  its 
flourish,  and  the  curtain  rose. 

To  do  the  heads  of  the  household 
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justice,  they  bad  done  their  datjai 
managers.  The  theatre,  though  but 
a  temporary  building,  projecting  from 
the  ball-room  into  one  of  the  gardeof, 
was  worthy  of  the  very  handsoDe 
apartment  which  formed  its  vestibolf. 
The  skill  of  a  famous  London  archi- 
tect had  been  exerted  on  thu  fairy 
erection,  and  Verona  itself  bad,  per- 
haps, in  its  palmiest  days,  seldom  ex- 
hibited a  display  of  more  luxuriant 
elegance.  The  audience,  too,  so  to- 
tally different  from  the  mingled,  ill- 
dressed,  and  irregular  assemblage  that 
fills  a  city  theatre;  blooming  girls 
and  showy  matrons,  range  above 
range,  feathered  and  flowered,  glit- 
tering with  all  the  family  jew^  tod 
all  animated  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  before  them,  formed  an  exhibi- 
tion which,  for  the  night,  inspired  me 
with  the  idea,  that  (strolling  except- 
ed) the  stage  might  not  be  a  bad  re- 
source for  a  man  of  talents,  after  all. 

But  the  play  was — must  I  confen  it; 
thoagh  I  myself  figured  as  the  Ro- 
meo— ^utterly  deplorable.  The  mes 
forgot  their  parts,  and  their  casoal 
attemps  to  recover  them  made  ter- 
rible havoc  of  the  harmony  of  Shak- 
speare.  The  ladies  lost  their  voices, 
and  carried  on  their  loves,  their  sor- 
rows, and  even  their  scoldings,  in  a 
whisper.^  Our  play  perfecUy  deserv- 
ed the  criticism  of  the  old  gentleman, 
who,  after  a  similar  performance, 
being  asked  which  of  the  personages 
he  liked  best,  candidly  replied,  **  the 
prompter,  for  of  him  he  had  heard  the 
most  and  seen  the  least.*' 

However,  every  thing  has  an  end; 
and  we  had  carried  Juliet  to  thetMob 
of  all  the  Capulets,  the  chant  was  donc^ 
and  the  mourners  were  gathered  in 
the  green-room.  I  was  standingt 
book  in  hand,  preparing  for  the  IvX 
agonies  of  a  love  very  imperfectly 
committed  to  memory,  when  I  beard 
a  slight  confnsion  in  the  conrt-yard, 
and  shortly  after  the  rattle  of  a  post* 
chaise.  The  sound  subsided,  and  I 
was  summoned  to  my  post  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  place  where  the  lovelj 
Juliet  lay  entranced.  The  pasteboard 
gate  gave  way  to  knocks  enK>rced  with 
an  energy  which  called  down  raptn- 
reus  applause;  and  in  all  the  ti^om 
of  a  broken  heart,  rewarded  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  handkerchiefs  appHed  to 
bright  eyes,  and  a  strong  seen!  sf 
hartshorn  round  the  faoose^  I  son* 
moned  my  fair  bride  to  vaj  umu 
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There  was  no  reply.  I  again  invoked 
her ;  still  silent.  Her  trance  was  evi- 
dently of  the  deepest  order.  I  rose 
from  the  ground,  where  I  had  hecn 
**  taking  the  measure  of  my  uomado 
grave/*  and  approaching  the  bier,  ven- 
tured to  drop  a  despairing  hand  upon 
her  pillow.  To  my  utter  surprise,  it 
was  vacant.  If  I  bad  been  another 
Shakspeare,  the  situation  was  a  fine  one 
for  a  display  of  original  genius.  But 
I  was  paralyzed.  A  sense  of  the  ge- 
neral embarrassment  was  my  first  im^* 
pression,  and  I  was  absolutely  struck 
dumb.  But  this  was  soon  shaken  off. 
My  next  was  a  sense  of  the  particular 
burlesque  of  my  situation ;  I  burst  out 
into  laughter,  in  which  the  whole 
bouse  joined ;  and  throwing  down  my 
mattock^  rushed  ofiT  the  stage.  My 
theatrical  dream  was  broken  up  for 
ever. 


But  weightier  matters  now  absorbed 
the  universal  interest.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  heroine  from  the 
stage  was  speedily  accounted  for  by 
her  flight  io  the  carriage  whose  wheels 
had  disturbed  my  study.  But  where 
fled,  why,  and  with  whom  ?  We  now 
fonnd  other  defalcations  in  our  num- 
bers; the  Chevalier  Paul  Charlatan- 
ski»  a  gallant  Polish  exile,  who  con- 
trived to  pass  a  very  pleasant  time  on 
the  merit  of  his  misfortunes,  a  man  of 
enormo\is  mustaches  and  calami ties^ 
was  also  missiog.  His  valet,  his  va- 
lise, every  atom  that  ever  appertained 
to  him,  had  vanished  ;  the  clearance 
was  complete.  The  confusion  now 
thickened.  I  never  saw  the  master 
of  the  mansion  in  such  a  rage  before. 
Pistols  and  post-chaises  were  in  in- 
stant requisition.  He  vowed  that  the 
honour  of  his  house  was  involved  in 
the  transaction,  and  that  nothing 
should  tempt  him  to  slumber  until  he 
had  brought  the  fugitive  fair  one  to 
the  arms  of  her  noble  family ;  my  Ju- 
liet being  the  ward  of  a  duke,  and 
being  also  entitled  to  about  twenty 
thoosand  pounds  a-year  on  her  coming 
of  age. 

As  for  the  unlucky,  or  rather  the 
lacky»  Chevalier,  nothing  human  ever 
received  a  hotter  shower  of  surmise 
and  sarcasm.  That  he  was  "  an  impos- 
tor, a  swindler,  a  spy,*'  was  the  EarFg 
eonviction,  declared  in  the  most  pub- 
lie  maoner*  The  whole  body  of  ma- 
trons looked  round  on  their  blooming 
innocent^  as  if  the/  bad  been  snatch- 


ed from  the  jaws  of  a  legion  of  wolves* 
and  thanked  their  own  prudence 
which  had  not  trusted  those  men  of 
mustaches  within  their  hall  doors. 
The  blooming  innocents  responded  la 
filial  gratitude,  and,  with  whatever  sin- 
cerity, thanked  their  stars  for  their  for- 
tunate escape. 

Still,  the  EarFs  indignation  was  of 
so  ultra  a  quality ;  his  revenge  was 
so  fiery,  and  his  tongue  so  fluent; 
that  I  began  to  suspect  he  had  other 
motives  than  the  insulted  laws  of  hos- 
pitality. I  reached  this  discovery,  too* 
in  time.  The  declining  health  of  his 
partner  had  made  him  speculate  on 
the  chances  of  survivorship.  He  cer- 
tainly was  no  longer  young,  and  he 
had  never  been  an  Adonis.  Yet  his 
glass  did  not  altogether  throw  him  in- 
to the  rank  of  the  impracticable.  A 
coronet  was  a  well-known  charm, 
which  had  often  compensated  for  every 
other  ;  in  short,  he  had  quietly  theor- 
ized himself  into  the  future  husband 
of  the  ducal  ward ;  and  felt  on  this 
occasion  as  an  Earl  should,  plunder- 
ed, before  his  face,  of  a  clear  twenty 
thoosand  a-year. 

But  he  was  not  to  suffer  alone.  On 
further  enquiry,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  chevalier's  valet  had  not  gone 
with  him.  This  fellow,  a  French- 
man, had  taken  wing  in  another  di- 
rection, and  carried  off  his  turtle-dove* 
too  ;  not  one  of  the  full-blown  roses 
of  the  servant's- hall*  but  a  rosebud* 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  bulkiest 
squires  of  the  Riding;  a  man  of 
countless  beeves  and  blunders ;  one  of 
our  Yorkshire  Nimrods,  ''a  mighty 
hunter,"  until  club  dinners  and  home- 
brewed ale  tied  him  to  his  arm-chair,  and 
gout  made  him  a  man  of  peace  and 
flannels,  the  best  thriven  weed  in  tho 
swamps  of  Yorkshire.  The  young 
lady  had  been  intended  for  my  eldest 
brother,  as  a  convenient  medium  of 
connexion  between  two  estates,  pal- 
pably made  for  matrimony.  Thus  we 
received  two  mortal  blows  in  one 
evening  ;  never  was  family  pilfered 
more  ignominiously ;  never  was  ama- 
teur play  more  peevishly  catastro- 
phized. 

It  must  be  owned,  to  the  credit  of 
'*  private  theatricals,"  that  the  play 
had  no  slight  share  in  the  plot.  The 
easy  intercourse  produced  by  rebear- 
sds,  the  getting  of  tender  speeches  by 
heart*  the  pretty  p«T«0TiQ3i\\i«&  v[A  iiV«' 
lusions  growing  out  ot  \.\\oik^«»'^ODA») 
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the  ramblings  through  shades  and 
rose-twined  parterresi  the  raptures 
and  romance,  all  tend  prodigiously  to 
take  off  the  alarmj  or  instruct  the  in* 
experience*  of  the  female  heart.  I 
know  no  more  certain  cure  for  the 
rigidity  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  bar- 
rier. At  all  eventSf  the  Chevalier 
and  his  valet,  probably  both  footmen» 
alike  had  profited  of  their  opportu- 
nity. Our  play  had  cost  us  two  elope- 
ments; two  snots  between  wind  and 
water*  which  threatened  to  send  the 
ship  down ;  two  breakings  of  that 
heart  which  men  carry  in  their  purse. 
I  laughed,  and  the  world  laughed  also. 
But  I  was  then  thoughtless,  and  the 
world  is  malicious.  My  father  and  the 
member,  though  they  had  **  never 
told  their  love/'  felt  the  blow  '<  like 
a  worm  in  the  bud,*'  and  from  that 
night  I  date  the  family  decline. 

Of  course,  the  two  whiskered  va- 
gabonds could  not  be  suffered  to 
carry  off  their  laurels  without  an  at- 
tempt to  diminish  them,  and  my  fa- 
ther and  brother  were  too  much  in 
earnest  in  their  objects  to  lose  time. 
In  half  an  hour,  four  post-horses  to 
each  britchska  whirled  them  off; — my 
father,  to  take  the  northern  road, 
some  hints  of  Gretna  having  trans- 
pired in  the  slipshod  secrecy  of  the 
servants*  hall — my  brother,  to  pursue 
on  the  Dover  road,  conjecturing,  with 
more  sagacity  than  I  had  given  him 
credit  for,  that  as  the  fox  runs  round 
to  his  earth,  the  Frenchman  always 
speeds  for  Paris. 

The  company  soon  dispersed,  after 
having  stayed  long  enough  to  glean  all 
that  they  could  of  the  family  misfor- 
tune, and  fix  appointments  for  every 
day  in  the  week  to  meet  each  other, 
and  make  the  most  of  the  whole  trans- 
action. But  still  a  tolerable  num- 
ber of  the  steadier  hands  remained, 
who,  to  show  their  sympathy  with 
us,  resolved  not  to  separate  until  they 
received  tidings  of  his  lordship's  suc- 
cess. I  was  voted  to  the  head  of  the 
table,  more  claret  was  ordered,  the 
wreck  of  the  general  supper  was  clear- 
ed for  one  of  a  snugger  Kind ;  and  we 
drew  our  chairs  together.  Toast  fol- 
lowed toast,  and  all  became  communi- 
cative. Family  histories,  not  except- 
ing our  own,  were  now  discussed,  with 
a  confidence  new  to  my  boyish  con- 
jectures. Charlatanski's  career  abroad 
and  at  home  seemed  to  be  as  well 
known  as  If  bo  had  been  i^VtlotvedL  m 


the  county  town ;  the  infinite  absur- 
dity of  the  noble  duke  who  suffered 
him  to  make  his  way  under  bis  roof, 
and  the  palpable  penchant  of  his  ward, 
next  underwent  discussion ;  until  the 
ignorance  of  my  noble  father  on  the 
subject,  gave,  with  me,  the  death-blow 
to  his  penetration.  The  prettinessei 
which  had  won  the  primrose  heart  of 
my  brother's  intended  spouse*  I  found 
were  equally  notorious ;  the  Earl's 
project  was  as  plain  as  if  he  had  pro- 
nounced it  viva  voce;  and  before  we 
parted  for  the  night,  which  did  not 
occur  until  the  sua  was  blaung 
through  the  curtains  of  our  banquet- 
ing room,  I  had  made  up  my  mind, 
once  for  all,  that  neither  character 
nor  cunning  can  be  concealed  in  this 
world ;  that  the  craftiest  impostor  is 
but  a  clumsier  kind  of  clown;  and 
that  the  most  dexterous  disguise  is  but 
a  waste  of  time. 

I  must  hasten  to  the  denouemaU. 
Our  excellent  friends  indulged  us 
with  their  company,  and  bored  us 
with  their  society  for  a  mortal  week. 
But,  as  Sterne  says  of  the  sentimental 
traveller,  scenes  of  sentiment  are  al- 
ways exhibiting  themselves  to  an 
appetite  eager  for  knowing  what  the 
world  is  doing;  the  knowledge  was 
contributed  with  a  copiousness  which 
left  nothing  to  learn,  and  but  little  to 
desire.  Our  guests  were  of  that  class 
which  usually  fills  the  houses  of  noble- 
men, in  the  annihilation  of  life  in  town; 
clubmen,  to  whom  St  James's  Street 
was  the  terraqueous  globe;  guards* 
men,  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  shoot- 
ing season,  and  saturated  with  Lon- 
don ;  several  older  exhibitors  in  the 
fashionable  circles*  who  as  naturally 
followed  where  young  guardsmen  and 
wealthy  squires  were  to  be  found,  as 
flies  wing  to  the  honey  on  which  they 
live ;  and  two  or  three  of  the  most 
opulent  and  dullest  baronets  who  ever 
played  whist  and  billiards,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  losing  guinea  poLnts  to 
gentlemen  more  accomplished  in  the 
science  of  ohanoes. 

At  length,  on  the  sixth  day,  when  I 
really  began  to  (eel  anxious*  an  ex- 
press announced  that  his  lordship 
had  arrived  at  a  village»  about  fiAv 
miles  off|  on  lus  way  home*  wounded, 
and  in  great  danger.  I  instantly 
broke  up  the  convivial  party,  and  set 
out  to  see  him.  To  the  invagination 
of  a  boy,  as  I  was  theu*  noUiing  eould 
\iQ  moT«  «\axl\m^  than  th«  aspect  of 
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ibitatioQ  which  now  held  the 
ly  Earl  of  Mortimer.  After 
gp  through  a  variety  of  diingeon- 
oomiy  for  the  house  had  once 
%  workhouse,  or  something  of 
indf  I  was  ushered  into  the 
»er  where  the  patient  lay.  The 
I  doctor*  and  one  or  two  of  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
bought  it  their  duty  to  visit 
inger»  that  stranger  beiug  a 
frank,  were  standing  by;  and 
pg  faces  of  those  persons,  se- 
i  by  the  professional  shake  of 
ictor*^  head,  told  me,  that  they 
it  had  no  hope.  It  was  not  so 
be  sufferer  himself,  for  he  talk« 
Urgely  and  loftily  of  what  ho 
>  do  within  the  next  ten  years, 
le  was  to  survive  the  century. 
U  breathed  ra^e  and  retribution 
t  the  Chevalier,  and  actually 
1  to  regard  the  lady's  choice  as 


a  particular  infraction  of  personal 
claims.  He  had  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives day  and  night,  until  the  pursuit 
threw  him  into  a  kind  offerer.  While 
under  this  paroxysm  he  had  met  the 
enamoured  pair,  but  it  was  on  their 
way  from  that  forge  on  the  Border  where 
so  many  heavy  chains  have  been  manu- 
factured. Useless  as  challenging  was 
now,  he  challenged  the  husband.  The 
parties  met,  and  my  father  received  a 
bullet  in  his  body,  while  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  lodging  one  in  his  an- 
tagonist's knee-pan.  The  Chevalier 
was  doomed  to  waltz  no  more.  But 
his  bullet  was  fatal. 

As  I  looked  round  the  wretched 
chamber  in  which  this  bold,  arrogant, 
and  busy  spirit  was  evidently  about 
to  breathe  its  last,  Pope's  lines  on  the 
most  splendid  rou^  of  his  day  invo- 
luntarily and  painfully  shot  across  my 
recollection : — 


'*  In  the  worst  inn*8  worst  room,  with  mat  half  bung, 
The  walls  of  plaster,  and  the  floor  of  dung ; 
The  George  and  Gartor  dangling  from  the  bed, 
Where  towdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red. 
Great  Villieri  lies;  alai,  how  changed  from  bim 
The  glass  of  fashion  ! " 


J  no  more  of  those  scenes ;  a 
j%p  only  enough  to  collect  the 
les  of  the  family  round  the  bed, 
ated  every  thing.  Grief,  they  say, 
;  exist  where  there  is  no  love,  but 
act  inclined,  just  then,  to  draw 

distinctions.  I  was  grieved; 
id  the  last  duties,  without  blame 
lelf,  or,  I  hope,  irreverence  in 
:b(  of  others.  The  funeral  was 
;  ^d  all  was  over. 
ters  now  took  a  now  shape  at 
stie.  My  brother  returned,  to 
maelf  its  possessor.  His  jour- 
ad  been  equally  unproductive 
ly  unfortunate  father's.  By  dint 
ling  the  postilions,  he  had  even 
Hied  the  fugitives  on  the  Dover 

But,  as  he  stopped  to  dine  in 
rboryy  where  he  had  prepared  a 
>f  constables  for  their  reception, 
«  unluckily,  been  accosted  by  an 
ondon  acquaintance,  who  had 
Qtally  fixed  bis  quarters  there 
lay  or  two,  **  seeking  whom  he 
devour."  The  dinner  was  fol- 
bj  a  carouse^  the  carouse  by  a 
t  game,"  or  games,  which  lasted 
I  next  day ;  and  when  my  bro- 
0M9  witb  the  glow  of  a  superb 
glTing  Mm  the  first  intimation 
»  was  among  the  living,  he  made 


the  discoYery  that  he  was  stripped  of 
the  last  shillins  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  that  the  Frenchman  and  his  prize 
had  quietly  changed  horses  at  the 
same  hotel  half  a  dozen  hours  before. 


The  young  forget  quickly,  but 
they  feel  keenly.  The  event  which 
I  bad  just  witnessed  threw  a  shade 
over  me,  which,  in  the  want  of  any 
vigorous  occupation,  began  to  affect 
my  health,  i  abjured  the  sports  of 
the  field,  for  which,  indeed,  I  had 
never  felt  much  liking.  1  rambled 
through  the  woods  in  a  kind  of  dreamy 
idleness  of  mind,  which  took  bnt  little 
note  of  any  thing,  time  included.  As 
mendicants  sell  tapes  and  matches 
to  escape  the  imputation  of  mendi- 
cancy, 1  carried  a  pencil  and  portfolio, 
and  seemed  to  be  sketching  venerable 
oaks  and  patches  of  the  picturesque, 
while  my  mind  was  wandering  from 
Line  to  Pole.  But  in  this  earth  no  one 
can  be  singular  with  hnpunity.  The 
gentlemen  were  ^* convinced'*  that  my 
meditations  were  heavy  with  unpaid 
college  bills;  and  the  ladies,  from 
high  to  low,  from  **  Tilburina,  mad 
in  white  satin,"  to  her  •'confidant, 
mad  in  white  linen,*'  were  all  of  opi- 
nion that  fiome  ou«  vium%  ^«a  ^^«t- 
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less  selves  bad  destroyed  the  <*fi?e 
irits  of  young  Mr  Marston."  I  could 
hare  fallen  on  them  with  a  two-handed 
sword ;  but  as  the  massacre  of  the  sex 
was  not  then  in  my  power,  I  liad  onlj 
to  escape. 

There  were  higher  matters  to  move 
me.  Clouds  were  gathering  on  the 
world ;  the  times  were  fitful ;  the  air 
was  thick  with  rumours  from  abroad  ; 
the  sleep  of  the  Continent  was  break- 
ing up,  and  Europe  lay  in  the  anxious 
and  strange  expectancy  in  which  some 
great  city  might  see  the  signs  of  a 
comiog  earthquake!  without  the  power 
of  ascertaining  at  what  moment,  or 
from  what  quarter^  its  foundations 
were  to  be  flung  up  in  sight  of  the 
sun. — We  were  then  in  the  first  stago 
of  the  French  Revolution ! 

I  resolved  to  linger  and  be  libelled 
BO  more  ;  and  being  ushered,  by  ap- 
pointment, into  the  library — for  the 
new  master  was  already  all  etiquette— 
I  promptly  stated  my  wishes,  and  de- 
manded my  portion,  to  try  my  fortune 
in  the  world. 

Our  conference,  if  it  had  but  little 
of  the  graces  of  diplomacy,  had  much 
more  than  its  usual  decision.  It  was 
abrupt  and  unhesitating.  My  demand 
had  evidently  taken  his  "lordship**  by 
surprise.  He  started  from  the  magis- 
terial chair,  in  which  he  was  yet  to 
awe  so  many  successions  of  rustic 
functionaries,  and  with  a  flushed 
cheek  asked  **  Whether  I  was  lunatic, 
or  supposed  him  to  be  so  ?  " 

**  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other," 
was  my  answer.  **  But,  to  waste  life 
here  is  out  of  the  question.  I  demand 
the  means  of  entering  a  profession." 

"  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  our  in- 
terest is  lost  since  the  last  change  of 
ministers?  that  my  estate  is  loaded 
with  encumbrances  ?  that  every  pro- 
fession is  overstocked  ?  and  what  can 
you  do  in  the  crowd  ?*' 

**  What  others  have  done— what  I 
ghould  do  in  a  crowd  in  the  streets — 
push  some  aside,  get  before  others; 
if  made  way  for,  be  civil ;  if  resisted, 
trample ;  it  has  been  the  history  of 
thousands,  why  not  mine  ?*' 

The  doctrine  was  as  new  to  this 
son  of  indulgence,  as  if  I  had  pro- 
pounded the  philosopher's  stone.  But 
his  courage  was  exhausted  by  a  con- 
troversy perhaps  longer  than  he  had 
•ver  ventured  on  before.  He  walked 
to  the  glass,  adjusted  his  raven  ring- 
lets, and  having  refreshed  his  spirits 
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with  the  eontemplation,  enquired,  with 
a  smile  which  made  the  nctreit  pos- 
sible ^iproach  to  a  sneer,  whether  I 
had  any  thing  more  to  say  ? 

I  had  more,  and  of  tiie  Idnd  tkit 
least  suited  his  fe^ings.  I  denaaded 
"  my  property." 

The  effect  of  those  two  words  vu 
electrical.  The  apathy  of  the  exqm- 
site  was  at  an  end,  and  in  a  vdee  of 
the  most  indignant  displeasure^  he  ra- 
pidly demanded  whether  I  expected 
money  to  fall  from  the  moon  ?  vbe- 
ther  I  was  not  aware  of  the  expeoM 
of  keeping  up  the  castle  ?  whdber  I 
supposed  that  mj  mother*s  joiitare 
and  my  sbters*  portions  conld  ever  be 
paid  wiihout  dipping  the  reoc-rafl 
deeper  still  ?  and,  siter  various  sod  bit- 
ter expostulation,  **  What  right  hid  1 
to  suppose  that  I  was  worth  ^esmiO- 
est  coin  of  the  realm,  except  fay  Ui 
bounty  ?'* 

One  query  answered  then  sU. 
**  My  lord,  is  it  not  true  that  I  am 
entitled  to  five  thousand  poonds?** 

"  Five  thousand ?  "  what  word 

was  to  fill  up  the  interval  I  can  ooly 
guess.  But  the  first  lesson  which  i 
man  learns  at  the  elubs  is,  to  eoBtrol 
his  temper  when  its  display  is  not 
likely  to  be  attended  with  effect  Be 
saw  that  I  stood  his  gaze  with  Irat  kw 
sy  mptoms  of  giving  way,  and  hechanged 
his  tactics  with  an  adroitness  that  <fid 
honour  to  his  training*.  Approaekio; 
me,  he  held  out  his  hand.  "  Cbarlob 
why  should  we  quarrel  about  triflo^ 
I  was  really  not  acquainted  widi  the 
circumstance  to  which  you  allode,  bit 
I  shall  look  into  it  without  ddtj. 
Pray,  can  you  tell  me  the  when,  the 
where,  the  how  ?" 

**  Your  questions  may  be  eaBlyii- 
swered.  The  tr^^  was  at  the  deith 
of  our  uncle,  the  where  was  in  bis 
will,  and  the  how — in  any  way  yoir 
lordship  pleases.**  The  trace  vts 
now  made ;  he  begged  of  me,  **  as  1 
valued  his  feelings,**  to  drop  the  feraa- 
lity  of  his  title,  to  regard  him  nmfif 
as  a  brother,  and  to  rely  on  hn  wbh 
to  forward  every  object  that  ni^bt 
gratify  my  inclination. 

Our  conference  broke  np.  He  gal- 
loped to  a  neighbouring  horw-raee.  1 
went  to  take  a  solitary  ramble  throagb 
the  Park. 

The  hour  and  the  scene  were  what 
the  poet  pronounces  "  fit  to  cue  sH 
sadness  but  despair."  Noble  old 
trees,  the  ''root  star-proof"  over> 
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ho&d^  the  cool  veivet  grass  under  the  better  for  wives   and  families ;   for» 

feet — ^glimpses    of   sunlight  striking  without  them,  they  are  wonderfully 

through  the  trunks — the  freshened  air  apt  to  grow  saturnine  or  stupid.     Of 

coming  in  gusts  across  the  lake,  like  course  there  are  exceptions.    Vincent 

new  life,  bathing  my  burning  forehead  had  a  wife  not  much  younger  than 

and  feverish  hands — the  whole  unri-  himself>  to  whom   he  always  spoke 

Tailed  sweetness  of  the  English  land-  with  the  courtiership  of  a  preitx  cheva- 

scape    softened    and    subdued    me.  tier.     A  portrait  of  her  in  her  bridal 

Those  effects  are  so  common,  that  I  dress,  showed  that  she  had  been  a 

can  claim  no  credit  for  their  opera-  pretty  brunette  in  her  youth;  and  her 

tion  on  my  mind  ;  and,  before  I  bad  husband  still  evidently  gave  her  cre- 

gone  far,  I  was  on  the  point  of  return-  dit  for  all  that  she  had  been.     They 

ing,  if  not  to  recant,  at  least  to  pal-  had,  as  is  generally  the  fate  of  the 

Hate  the  harshness  of  my  appeal  to  clergy,  a    superfluity  of  daughters, 

fraternal  justice.  four    or    five   I  think,  creatures   as 

Bat«  by  this  time  I  had  reached  a  thoughtless  and  innocent  as  their  own 
rising  ground  which  commanded  a  poultry,  or  their  own  pet-sheep.  But 
large  extent  of  the  surrounding  coun-  all  round  their  little  vicarage  was  so 
try.  The  evening  was  one  of  those  pure,  so  quiet,  and  so  neat — there  was 
magnificent  closes  of  the  year,  which,  such  an  aspect  of  order  and  even  of 
like  a  final  scene  in  a  theatre,  seems  elegance,  however  inexpensive,  that 
intended  to  comprehend  all  the  beau-  its  contrast  with  the  glaring  and  re&t- 
ties  and  brilliancies  of  the  past.  The  less  tumult  of  the  "  great  house"  was 
western  sky  was  a  blaze  of  all  co-  irresistible.  I  never  had  so  full  a 
lours,  and  all  pouring  over  the  sue-  practical  understanding  of  the  world*8 
cession  of  forest,  cultured  field,  and  **  pomps  and  vanities,*'  as  while  look- 
mountain  top,  which  make  the  Eng-  ing  at  the  trimmings  and  trelisses  of 
liah  view,  if  not  the  most  sublime,  the  the  parson*s  dwelling. 
most  touching  of  the  earth  I  I  acknowledge  myself  a  worldling. 

But  as  1  stood  on  the  hill,  gazing  but  1  suppose  that  all  is  not  lead  or 

round  to  enjoy  every  shape  and  shade  iron  within  me,  from  my  sense  of 

at    lebure,    my  eye  turned  on   the  scenes  like  this.     In  my  wildest  hour. 

Castle,     It  spoiled  all  my  serenity  at  the  sight  of  fields  and  gardens  has 

once.     1  felt  that  it  was  a  spot  from  been  a  kind  of  febrifuge  to  roe — has 

whieh  I  was  excluded  by  nature;  that  conveyed  a  feeling  of  tranquillity  to 

it  belonged  to  others  so  wholly,  that  my  mind  ;  as  if  it  drank  the  silence 

acarcely  by  any  conceivable  chance  and  the  freshness,  as  the  flowers  drink 

conld  it  ever  be  mine;  and  that  I  could  the  dew.    I  have  often  thus  experien- 

remain  within  its  walls  no  longer,  but  ced  a  sudden  soothing,  which  checked 

with  a  sense  of  uselessness  and  shame,  the  hot  current  of  my  follies  or  fren- 

If  I  could  have  taken  staff  in  hand  zies,  and  made  me  think  that  there 

and  pack  on  shoulder,  I  would  have  were  better  things  than  the  baubles  of 

started  at  that  moment  on  a  pilgrim-  cabinets.     But  it  did  not  last  long. 
age  that  might  have  circled  the  globe.         I  mention  this  evening,  because  it 

But  the  most  fiery  resolution  must  decided  my  future  life;   or  at  least 

submit  to  circumstances.     One  night  the  boldest,  and  perhaps  the  best  por- 

more,  at  least,  I  must  sleep  under  the  tion  of  it.     We  had  an  hour  or  two  of 

Eatemal  roof,  and  I  was  hastening  the  little  variations  of  placid  amuse- 

ome,  brooding  over  bitter  thoughts,  ment  which  belong  to  all  parsonages 

when  I  suddenly  rushed  against  some  in  romances,   but  which   here  were 

one    whom    I   nearly    overthrew. —  reality ;    easy  conversation    on    the 

**  Bless  me,  Mr  Marston,  is  it  you?*' —  events  of  the  county ;  a  little  politic 

told  me  that  I  had  run  down  my  old  cal  talking  with  the  vicar ;  a  few  de* 

tutor,  Mr  Vincent,  the  parson  of  the  tails  of  persons  and  fashions  at  the 

parish.     He  had  been  returning  from  castle,  to  which  the  ladies  listened  as 

visiting  some  of  his  fiock,  and  in  the  Desdemona  might    have  listened  to 

exercise  of  the  yocation  which  he  had  Othello's  history — for  the  Castle  was 

just  been  fulfilling,  he  saw  that  some-  so  seldom  visited  by  them,  that  it  had 

thing  went  ill  with  me,  and  taking  my  almost  the  air  of  a  Castle  of  Otranto, 

arm,  forced  me  to  go  liome  with  him,  and  they  evidently  thought  that  its 

lor  such  comfort  as  he  could  give.  frowning  towers  and  %\Vd«d.Vi^\%\A« 

Panonst  above  aU  men,  are  the  longed  to  axiolYieT  xa^^^iM  x^^VV^^'* 
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other  reffion  of  existence ;  we  had^  too, 
tome  of  the  last  new  songs,  (at  least 
half  a  centurj  old,  but  which  were  not 
the  less  touching,)  and  a  duet  of  Gemi- 
nianiy    performed  bj  the  two  elder 

groficients  on  a  spinet  which  might 
a?e  been  among  the  ''  chamber  mu- 
sic'* of  the  Virgin  Queen;  all  slight 
matters  to  speak  of,  and  yet  which 
contributed  to  the  quietude  of  a  mind 
longing  for  rest — sights  of  innocence 
and  sounds  of  peace,  which,  like  the 
poet's  music — 

"  Might  take  the  priionM  soul 
And  wrap  it  in  Kiysium. " 

The  moon  shining  in  through  panes 
eoTered  with  honeysuckle  and  fra« 
grance  of  all  kinds,  at  length  warned 
me  that  I  was  intruding  on  a  household 
primitive  in  their  hours,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  and  I  rose  to  take  my  leave. 
But  I  coidd  not  be  altogether  parted 
with  yet.  It  seems  that  they  had  found 
me  a  most  amusing  guest;  while, 
to  my  own  conception,  I  had  been  sin- 
gularly spiritless ;  but  the  little  anec- 
dotes which  wore  trite  to  me  had  been 
novelties  to  them.  Fashion  has  a 
charm  even  for  philosophers ;  and  the 
freaks  and  follies  of  the  high-toned 
sons  and  daughters  of  fashion — who 
wore  down  my  gentle  mother's  frame, 
drained  my  showy  father's  rental,  and 
made  even  myself  loathe  the  sight  of 
loaded  barouches  coming  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  of  beaux  and  belles  on 
OS  for  weeks  together — were  nectar 
and  ambrosia  to  my  sportive  and  rosy- 
cheeked  audience.  The  five  girls  put 
on  their  bonnets,  and  looking  like  a 
group  of  Titania  and  her  nymphs, 
ms  they  bounded  along  in  the  moon- 
light, escorted  us  to  the  boundary  of 
the  vicar's  territory. 

We  wore  about  to  separate,  with  all 
the  pretty  formalities  of  village  leave- 
taking  ;  when  tkeir  father,  in  the 
act  of  shaking  hands  with  me,  fixed 
kii  eye  on  mine,  and  insisted  on  seeing 
me  home.  Whether  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  him  that  I  had  still  some- 
thing on  my  mind,  which  was  not  to 
be  trusted  within  sight  of  a  brook  that 
formed  the  boundary  to  the  Castle 
grounds,  I  know  not,  but  I  complied ; 
the  girls  were  sent  homewards,  and  I 
beard  their  gay  voices  mingling,  at  a 
distance,  and  not  nnsuitably,  inth  the 
songs  of  the  nightingale. 

I  took  his  arm,  and  we  walked  on 
A»r  a  while  in  silence.  kX  length, 
ilaekenbg  hia  pace,  and  ftpe^Vng  Va 
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a  tone  whose  earnestness  struck  me, 
*'  Charles,**  said  he,  "  has  any  thing 
peculiarly  pdnful  lately  happened  to 
you? — if  so,  speak  out.  I  know  your 
nature  to  be  above  disguise ;  and  with 
whom  can  you  repose  your  vexationi, 
if  such  there  be,  more  safely  than 
with  your  old  tutor  ?  *' 

I  was  taken  unawares ;  and  not  hav- 
ing yet  formed  a  distinct  conception 
of  my  own  grievances,  promptly  de- 
nied that  I  had  any. 

**  It  may  be  so,'*  said  my  friend ; 
*'  and  yet  once  or  twice  this  evening  I 
saw  your  cheek  alternately  flush  and 
grow  pale,  with  a  suddenness  that 
alarmed  me  for  your  health.  In  one 
of  your  pleasantest  stories,  while  you 
were  acting  the  narrative  with  a  live- 
liness evidently  unconscious,  and  giv- 
ing me  and  mine  a  treat  which  we 
have  not  had  for  a  long  time,  I  ob- 
served your  voice  falter,  as  if  some 
spasm  of  soul  had  shot  across  you; 
and  I  unquestionably  saw*  that  rare 
sight  in  the  eyes  of  man,  a  tear." 

I  denied  this  instance  of  weakneu 
stoutly ;  but  the  old  man's  importuni- 
ties prevailed,  and,  by  degrees,  I  told 
him,  or  rather  his  good-natured  cross- 
examination  moulded  for  me,  a  state- 
ment of  my  anxieties  at  home. 

The  Vicar,  with  all  his  simplicity  of 
manner,  was  a  man  of  powerful  and 
practical  understanding.  He  had  been 
an  eminent  scholar  at  his  university, 
and  was  in  a  fair  way  for  all  its  distinc- 
tions, when  he  thought  proper  to  lall 
desperately  in  love.  This,  of  course, 
demolished  his  prospects  at  once*  I 
never  heard  his  subsequent  history  in 
detail ;  but  he  had  left  England,  and 
undergone  along  period  of  dishearten- 
ing and  distress.  Whether  be  had  net, 
in  those  times  of  desolation,  taken  ser- 
vice in  the  Austrian  army,  and  evM 
shared  some  of  its  Turkish  campaign!^ 
was  a  question  which  I  heard  onee  or 
twice  started  at  the  Castle  ;  and  s 
alight  contraetion  of  the  arm,  and  a 
rather  significant  soar  which  erosisd 
his  bold  forehead,  had  been  set  down 
to  the  aocount  of  the  Osmanli  ctoM- 
ter. 


Vincent  had  never  told  the  ttory  of 
either,  but  a  rumour  reached  hit  col- 
lege of  his  haviug  been  seen  in  the  Aus- 
trian uniform  on  the  TransyWaoiaa 
frontier,  daring  the  eainpaigni  of  the 
Prince  of  Coburg  and  Lai^bhn  agaimt 
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m  this  very  eveniDg,  in  arguing     the  colonel  took  lilm  into  his  special 

council  in  the  emergencj.     Having 


it  some  of  my  whims  touching 
ies  and  omensi  he  illustrated  the 
Y  of  imposture  on  such  poiuts 
incident  from  one  of  those  cam- 
I. 

.  friend  of  mine/*  said  he, ''  a 
D  in  the  Lichtenstein  hussars* 
aed  to  be  on  the  outpost  service 
«rmy.  As  the  enemy  were  in 
force*  and  commanded  by  the 
in  person,  an  action  was  daily 
tedj  and  the  pickets  and  vidcttes 
>rdered  to  be  peculiarly  on  the 
But,  on  a  sudden,  every  night 
oed  some  casualty.  They  either 
dettes,  or  their  patrol  was  sur- 
,  or  their  baggage  plundered — 
»rt»  they  began  to  be  the  talk  of 
my.  The  regiment  had  been 
I  one  of  the  most  distingubhcd 
service,  and  all  those  misfor- 
were  wholly  unaccountable. 
ngth  a  stronger  picket  than 
was  ordered  for  the  night — not 
a  of  them  was  to  bo  found  in 
orning.  As  no  firing  had  been 
the  natural  conjecture  was, 
lej  must  all  have  deserted.  As 
as  a  still  more  disgraceful  re- 
han  actual  defeat,  the  colonel 
his  officers  together,  to  give 
information  they  could.  The 
as  usual,  swarmed  with  Buhe- 
I  fortune-tellers,  and  gipsies,  a 
rho  carry  intelligence  on  both 
and  whose  performances  fully 
Ued  for  the  knowledge  which  the 
'  evidently  had  of  our  outposts. 
rst  order  was,  to  clear  the  quar- 
'  the  regiment  of  those  encum- 
\$9  and  the  next  to  direct  the  vi- 
to  fire  without  challenging.  At 
fht  a  shot  was  heard  ;  all  turned 
id  on  reaching  the  spot  where 
inn  had  been  given*  the  vidette 
nind  lying  on  the  ground  and 
isSf  though  without  a  wound. 
I  recovery,  he  said  that  he  had 
ghost ;  but  that  having  fired  at 
mtling  to  orders,  it  looked  so 
ly  ffrim  at  him,  that  he  fell  from 
■se  and  saw  no  more.  The  Aus- 
are  brave,  but  thev  are  remarka- 
aid  of  supernatural  visitants,  and 
t  would  be  a  much  more  formid- 


settled  their  measures,  the  captain  pre- 
pared to  take  charge  of  the  pickets 
for  the  night,  making  no  secret  of  his 
dispositions.  At  dark,  the  videttes  and 
sentries  were  posted  as  usual*  and  the 
officer  took  his  post  in  the  old  field 
redoubt,  which  had  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  pickets  for  the  last 
fortnight. 

**  All  went  on  quietly  until  about  mid- 
night ;  the  men  olF  duty  fast  asleep  in 
their  cloaks,  and  the  captain  reading 
an  Englbh  novel.  He,  too,  had  grown 
weary  of  the  night*  and  was  thinking 
of  stretching  himself  on  the  floor  of  his 
hut,  when  he  saw,  and  not  without 
some  perturbation,  a  tall  spectral 
figure,  in  armour,  enter  the  works,  stride 
over  the  sleeping  men  without  excit- 
ing the  smallest  movement  amongst 
them,  and  advance  towards  him.  He 
drew  his  breath  hard,  and  attempted 
to  call  out,  but  his  voice  was  choked, 
and  he  began  to  think  himself  under 
the  dominion  of  nightmare.  The 
figure  came  nearer  still,  looking  more 
menacing,  and  drew  its  sword.  My 
friend,  with  an  efiurt  which  he  after- 
wards acknowledged  to  be  desperate, 
put  his  hand  to  his  side  to  draw  hb 
own.  What  was  his  alarm  when  he 
found  that  it  had  vanished  ?  At  this 
moment  his  poodle,  which,  again&t  all 
precautions,  bad  followed  him,  began 
barking  fiercely,  and  rushing  alter- 
nately towards  him  and  a  corner  of  the 
redoubt.  Though  his  sabre  was  gone, 
a  brace  of  English  pistols  lay  on  the 
table  beside  him,  and  he  fired  one  of 
them  in  the  direction.  The  shot  was 
followed  by  a  groan  and  tho  disappear- 
ance of  the  spectre.  The  men  started 
to  their  feet*  and  all  rushed  out  in  pur- 
suit. The  captain's  first  step  struck 
upon  a  dead  oody*  evidently  that  of 
the  spy  who  had  fallen  by  his  fire.  The 
pursuit  was  now  joined  in  by  the  whole 
regiment,  who  had  been  posted  in  the 
rear  unseen*  to  take  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances. They  pushed  on*  swept 
all  before  them*  and  bore  down  patrol 
and  picket  until  they  reached  the  ene- 
mv's  camp.  The  question  then  was, 
what  to  do  next  ?  whether  to  make  the 
ing  to  them  than  a  discharge  of    best  of  their  way  back*  or  try  their 


ibot* 

10  captain  in  question  wss  an 
hoiiuif  and  as  John  Bull  is  sup- 
ftmong  foreigners*  to  carrv  an 
d  portion  of  Drains  about  himi 


chance  onward?  The  Englishman's 
voice  was  for  taking  fortune  at  the 
flow ;  and  the  accidental  burning  of  a 
tent  or  two  by  the  fugitives  &hoii«4 
him  the  Turka  dieady  Va  ^ox&xuAsii. 
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The  trampling  of  battalions  in  the  rear 
told  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
powerful  help  at  hand,  and  he  dashed 
among  the  lines  at  once,  The^  hus- 
sars, determined  to  retrieve  their  re- 
patation,  did  wonders — the  enemy 
were  completely  surprised.  No  troops 
but  those  in  the  highest  state  of  disci- 
pline are  good  for  any  thing  when  at- 
tacked at  night.  The  gallantry  of  the 
Turk  by  day,  deserts  him  in  the  dark ; 
and  a  night  surprise,  if  well  followed 
up,  is  sure  to  end  in  a  victory.  From 
the  random  firing  and  shouting  on 
every  side,  it  was  clear  that  they  were 
totally  taken  unawares ;  and  the  rapid 
and  general  advance  of  the  Austrian 
brigades,  showed  that  Laudohn  was  in 
the  mind  to  make  a  handsome  imperial 
bulletin.  Day  dawned  on  a  rout  as 
entire  as  ever  was  witnessed  in  a  bar- 
barian campaign.     The  enemy  were 


fJoM, 

maDoeavriog  sqaadroni  and  batta* 
lions.*' 

'<  Bat  what  was  the  ghost,  after 
all?" 

**  Oh,  the  mere  trick  of  a  juggler! 
a  figure  projected  on  the  wall  bj  some 
ingenious  contrivance  of  glas5es.  Tbe 
instrument  was  found  on  the  bodj  of 
the  performer,  who  turned  out  to  be 
tbe  colonera  valet — of  course  in  tbe 
enemy's  pay^  and  who  famished  then 
with  daily  intelligence  of  all  oar  pro- 
ceedings. As  for  the  loss  of  tbe  sabre, 
which  actually  startled  the  ghoet-seer 
most,  he  found  it  next  moming  hang- 
ing up  in  the  hot,  where  be  himself 
had  placed  it,  and  forgotten  that  be 
had  done  so." 

**  And  the  captain,  or  rather  tbe 
colonel,  brought  with  bim  to  Eng- 
land, a  cimeter-cut  on  his  anii,aBd 
another  on  his  forehead  ?  **  I  asked, 


flying  in  all  directions  like  a  horde  of    filing  my  eyes  on  him.     A  crinsoo 


Tartars,  and  camp,  cannon,  baggage, 
standards,  every  thing  was  left  at  tbe 
mercy  of  the  pursuers.'* 

<<  But  the  captain,  the  Englishman, 
what  became  of  him  ?  "  I  asked,  slight- 
ly glancing  at  the  countenance  of  the 
narrator. 

**  Oh,  very  well  off  indeed !  Foreign 
Governments  are  showy  to  the  sol- 
dier, and  Joseph  the  Second,  though 
an  economist  in  civil  matters,  was 
liberal  to  his  successful  officers.  The 
captain  received  a  pension ;  a  couple 
of  orders ;  was  made  a  colonel  on  the 
first  opportunity;  and,  besides,  had  his 
share  of  the  plunder — no  slight  ad- 
dition to  his  finances,  for  the  military 
chest  had  been  taken  in  the  baggage 
of  the  Seraskier." 

*<  And  by  this  time,"  said  I,  with 
an  unenquiring  air,  "  he  is  doubtless 
a  field-marshal  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  my 
reverend  friend,  **  for  his  victory  cured 
him  of  soldiership.  He  was  wounded 
In  the  engagement,  and  if  he  had  been 
ever  fool  enough  to  think  of  fame, 
the  solitary  hours  of  his  invalidism  put 
an  end  to  the  folly.  Other  and  dearer 
thoughts  recurred  to  his  mind.  He 
had  now  obtained  something  approach- 
ing to  a  competence,  if  rightly  ma- 
naged; he  asked  permission  to  re- 
tire, returned  to  England,  married 
the  woman  he  loved ;  and  never  for  a 
moment  regretted  that  he  was  listen- 
ing to  larks  and  linnets  instead  of 
trumpets  and  cannon,  and  settling 
the  concerns  of   rustics 


flush  passed  over  bis  conntenaoce,  he 
bit  his  lip  and  turned  away.  I  feared 
that  I  had  offended  irreparablj.  But 
his  natural  kindliness  of  heart  pre- 
vailed, he  turned  to  me  gently,  laugh- 
ed, and  pressing  my  hand  in  his,  sud, 
'<  You  have  my  secret.  It  has  escaped 
me  for  the  first  time  these  tbirtjr 
years.  Keep  it  like  a  man  of  hoDoar.'* 


I  have  always  held  that  the  lie  of 
man's  mind,  where  man  hat  a  mind— 
which  is  not  always  the  case— b  a 
thing  of  fits  and  starts.  I  even  doabt 
whether  any  one  who  will  take  tbe 
trouble  to  recollect*  will  not  be  able 
to  put  his  finger  on  the  precise  periods 
at  which  new  views  of  every  tkiig 
suddenly  opened  before  him,  and  be 
emerged  at  once,  if  not  into  oev 
powers,  at  least  into  a  new  us  ef 
them.  The  frame  may  grow  like  a 
tree ;  the  faculties  may  grow  as  iffipe^ 
ceptibly  as  the  frame  ;  but  the  aiisd 
acquires  that  knowledge  of  life  whkh 
forms  its  exercise,  its  use,  and  periiaps 
its  essence,  by  bounds  and  flightf. 
This  moonlight  walk  with  my  old 
and  honoured  Mentor,  was  the  bcpo- 
ning  of  my  mental  adolescence.  If  j 
manhood  was  still  to  come,  and  with  a 
more  severe  instructor. 

As  we  were  passing  slowly  throng 
the  plantations  whidi  eneireled  the 
Castle  with  all  the  noble  and  profbee 
shelter  and  ornament  which  our  ao- 
cestors  loved,  a  distant  sound  of  bbhc 
came  on  the  wind.  I  then  reincmber- 
instead  of    ed,  for, the  first  time,  tliat  my  bfotber 
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had,  on  that  eyening,  given  a  ball  to  not  follow  the  history  of  my  conver- 

the  county,  and  a  sudden  sense  of  the  sion — for  a  conversion  it  was.   When 

differenceofonrlotsin  life,  came  pain-  I  looked  round  me  on  the  sleepiog 

fully  oyer  me ; — the  course  of  secure  troops,  I  saw  nothing  but  clods  of  the 

wealth  and  English  enjoyment,  con-  valley— gallant  beings,  but  as  inscn- 

trasted  with  the  dependence  and  wan-  sible  to  their  high  inheritance  as  the 

dering  which  must  form  the  existence  chargers  they  rode.    My  heart  moved 

of  myself,  and  so  many  thousands  of  me  towards  them ;  and  perhaps,  in 

younger  brothers.  some  instances,  I  succeeded  in  giving 

I  was  awakened  from  my  reverie  by  them  my  own  ideas.  But  Austria  defies, 

the  voice  of  my  companion.    His  face  at  least,  all  human  change.    I  was  not 

was  upturned  to  the  cloudless  sky,  a  fanatic,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  strive 

and  he  was  murmuring  the  fine  pas-  with  impossibilities.     I  sent  in  my 

sage  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  resignation ;  abandoned  the   *  pride^ 

"  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven  pomp,  and  circumstance'  of  the  most 

It  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold;  tempting  of  all  human  pursuits,  and 

There'a  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  returned  to  England  to  be,  what  you 

b«hold*it,  see  me  now." 
But  in  hia  motion  like  an  angel  singi,  With  this  man  I  could  have  no 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cheru-  reserves,  and  I  freely  asked  his  advice 
bins :  on  the  plunge  which  I  was  about  to 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls."  make  into  that  fathomless  tide  of  good 
**  Do  you  know,  Charles,'*  said  he,  and  ill,  the  world.  I  mentioned  the 
**  what  changed  the  whole  current  of  Church  as  the  profession  which  my 
mj  life  ?  what,  in  fact*  brought  me  mother  had  suggested,  but  for  which 
back  to  England?"  and  there  was  a  I  did  not  conceive  either  my  temper 
slight  pause.  **  What  made  me  a  or  my  habits  suitable. 
Chriitian?  It  was  such  a  night  as  this.  ''You  are  right,  then,  in  abandoning 
Ab  you  now  know  the  chief  part  of  mv  the  idea  altogether,"  was  the  answer ; 
story,  I  need  have  no  further  conceal-  "  and  yet  I  know  no  profession  more 
ment  on  the  subject.  I  had  recovered  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  objects  of 
from  my  wounds,  and  was  preparing  a  vigorous  mind.  I  am  not  now  talk- 
to  set  out  for  Vienna,  when  one  night  ing  of  mitres ;  they  can  fall  to  but 
a  tempest  blew  down  our  tents,  and  few.  I  speak  of  the  prospects  which 
left  us  to  trust  to  the  open  air  for  the  it  opens  to  all ;  the  power  of  exerting 
boors  till  morning.  Tempests  in  the  largest  influence  for  the  highest 
the  south  are  violent,  but  they  are  purposes;  the  possession  of  fame 
generally  brief,  and  this  gale  cleared  without  its  emptiness,  and  the  indul- 
tbe  sky  of  every  cloud.  As  I  lay  on  gence  of  knowledge  without  its 
the  ground,  and  gazed  on  the  unusual  vanity ;  energy  turned  to  the  most 
splendour  of  tho  stars,  the  thought  practical  and  lofty  uses  of  roan ;  and 
occurred  to  me.  Why  should  doubts  the  full  feast  of  an  ambition  superior 
of  a  future  state  ever  come  into  the  to  the  tinsel  of  the  world,  and  alike 
mind  of  man  ?  Why  should  he  hesi-  pure  in  its  motives,  and  immeasurable 
fate  about  its  reality?  Was  it  not  in  its  rewards/' 
there,  before  his  eyes?  Were  not  the  **  And,  yet,"  said  I,  naming  one  or 
very  regions  of  future  existence  al-  two  of  our  clerical  slumberers,  '*  the 
ready  within  the  reach  of  one  of  his  profession  seems  not  to  bo  a  very  dis« 
senses?     Why  might  they  not  yet  be  turbing  one." 

within  the  reach  of  all  ?     Of  course  I        "  Those  men,  was  the  answer,  would 

do  not  give  you  all  the  vague  thoughts  have  been  slumberers  at  tho  bar,  in 

which  passed  through  my  mind ;  but  senates,  or  in  the  field.  I  may  be  preju- 

the  permanence,  power,  and  astonish-  diced  in  favour  of  the  choice  which  I 

log  multitude  of  those  bright  worlds,  made  so  long  since,  and  which  I  have 

impressed  themselves  on  me  with  a  never  found  reason  to  repent.     But  I 

new  force.     I  had  known  all  those  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  prcju- 

Biatters  before,  but  on  this  night  I  felt  dice  any  one  in  its  favour.     There  is 

them.    My  next  thoughts  were  of  the  no  profession  which  more  requires  a 

power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  majesty  peculiar   mind  ;     contentment,  with 

of  tl«s  mlffhty  Being  by  whom  all  this  whatever  consciousness  of  being  over- 

had  iMen  formed^  moved,  and  sustained  looked ;  patience,  with  whatever  hoi^^ 

tlurongh  thonsMids  pf  years*    I  need  lessoess  of  success  *,  \a\)ouT|tot  \Vt  ^^tb^ 
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sake;  and  learning,  with  few  to  shares 
few  to  admire,  and  fewer  still  to  un- 
derstand." 

««  If  mj  father  had  lired,"  said  I, 
**  it  was  his  intention  to  have  tried  my 
chance  in  diplomacy." 

'*  Prohablj  enough ;  for  he  had  figur- 
ed in  that  lino  himself.  I  remember  him 
secretary  of  embassy  at  Vienna.  Per- 
haps you  will  scarcely  believe,  that  I, 
too,  have  had  my  experience  on  the 
subject  ?  Accident  once  made  me  an 
attache  to  our  envoy  at  Naples.  The 
life  is  an  easy  one.  Idleness  was 
never  more  perfectly  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, than  among  the  half  dozen  func- 
tionaries to  whom  the  interests  of  the 
British  empire  were  entrusted  in  the 
capital  of  the  Lazzaroni.  As  the 
Frenchman  said  of  the  Academy,  'We 
had  notliing  to  do,  and  we  did  it.' " 

"  Italy,'*  said  I,  "is  the  land  of  plea- 
sure, and  the  Lazzaroni  are  its  philo- 
sophers, but  one  cannot  sleep  like  them 
in  the  face  of  day,  and  all  day  long. 
Let  what  will  come,  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  a  weed  on  the  shore.*' 

'*  No ;  we  had  our  occupations ;  for 
we  had  the  attendance  on  the  court  days 
— a  business  of  as  much  formality,  as 
if  the  fate  of  mankind  depended  on 
it.  Then  we  had  the  attendance  on 
the  opera  at  night ;  a  matter  nearly  at 
tiresome.  The  post  from  England 
reached  Naples  but  once  a-week,  and 
scarcely  once  a  month  convoyed  any 
intelligence  that  was  worth  the  post- 
age. But,  if  politics  were  out  of  the 
question,  we  had  negotiation  in  abun- 
dance; for  we  carried  on  the  whole  di- 
plomacy of  the  opera-house  in  Lon- 
don, engaged  prima  tenores,  and  set- 
tled the  rival  claims  of  prima  donnas; 
gave  our  critical  opinions  on  the 
nierits  of  dancers  worthy  of  appear- 
ing before  the  British  cognoscenti;  and 
dispatched  poets,  ballet-masters,  and 
scene-painters,  to  our  managers,  with 
an  activity  worthy  of  the  purest  pa- 
triotism. What  think  you  of^the  bar?" 

**  I  have  no  head  for  its  study ;  and 
no  heart  for  its  employment.*' 

'Mt  leads  more  rapidly  to  rank  than 
any  other  profession  under  the  sun ; 
profit  beyond  counting,  and  a  peerage. 
Thuse  are  no  bad  things." 

''  Both  capital,  if  one  could  be  secure 
of  them.  But  they  take  too  much 
time  for  me.  I  never  was  bom  to  sit 
on  the  woolsack.  No  ;  if  I  were  to 
foUoir  my  own  IncWnaUoiki  I  should 
he  a  soldier.'* 


I  have  already  said  that  I  have 
been,  throughout  life,  a  kind  of  be- 
liever in  omens.  I  have  seen  such  a 
multitude  of  things  decided  by  some 
curious  coincidence,  some  passing  oc- 
currence, some  of  those  odd  trifles  for 
which  it  is  impossible  to  account,  bat 
which  occur  at  the  instant  when  the 
mind  is  waveiing  on  the  balance; 
that  I  feel  no  wonder  at  the  old  super- 
stitions of  guessing  our  destiny  from 
the  shooting  of  a  star^  or  the  night  of 
birds.  While  we  were  rambling  on- 
ward; discussing  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  profession  of  arms,  we 
heard  the  winding  of  the  mail-guard's 
horn.  I  sprang  the  fence,  and  waited 
in  the  road  to  enquire  the  last  nevs 
from  the  metropolis.  It  was  moment- 
ous— the  Revolution  had  effectually 
broken  out.  Paris  was  in  an  uproar. 
The  king's  guards  had  taken  up  arms 
for  the  people.  The  Etastile  was 
stormed ! 

If  I  had  hesitated  before,  thb  news 
decided  me ;  not  that  I  pretend  to  have 
even  dreamed  of  the  tremendon 
changes  which  were  to  be  produced  id 
the  worid  by  that  convulsion.  But  it 
struck  me  as  the  beginning  of  a  time, 
when  the  lazy  quietude  of  years  was 
about  to  be  broken  up,  and  room  nada 
for  all  who  were  inclined  to  exert  them- 
selves. Before  we  had  reached  the 
level  lawns  and  trim  parterres  whieh 
showed  us  the  lights  of  the  family 
festivity,  I  had  settled  all  the  difBcnf- 
ties  which  might  impede  the  career  of 
less  fortunate  individuals ;  time  and 
chance  were  managed  with  the  adroit- 
ness of  a  projector ;  and  if  Bellona  had 
been  one  of  the  Nine  Muses,  my 
speculations  could  not  have  been  mors 
poetical.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
they  received  no  check  from  my  vene> 
rable  tutor ;  quite  the  contrary.  The 
singular  sympathy  with  which  he  list- 
ened to  my  most  daring  and  dasMiv 
conceotions,  would  have  betrayed  hb 
early  history  if  I  had  still  the  know- 
ledge to  acquire.  His  very  looks,  M 
he  listened  to  my  rodomontades,  re- 
curred to  me,  when  I  read,  Dany 
▼ears  after,  Scott'k  fine  deserlption  m 
his  soldier-monk  in  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel : — 

**  Again  on  the  knight  lookM  the  cberck- 
man  old. 

And  again  he  slgh'd  htarily. 
For  he  had  hlmeelf  been  a  wante  hoM, 

KsoAto^htta  Spain  and  Italy. 
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And  he  thought  on  tho  days  that  were 

long  gone  by. 
When  hit   limbs   were    strong,  and    his 

courage  was  high.*' 


The  news  from  Franco  produced 
a    sensation     thronghout     England 
totally  indescribable   at  the  present 
day.     Every  tongue  and  every  heart 
was   full    of  it.      it  offered   some- 
thing for  every  mind  of  the  million 
to  seize  on.     Like  a  waterspout,  such 
as  I  have  seen  sweeping   over  the 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic^  haif- descend- 
ing from  the  skies,  and  lialf-ascending 
from   the  deep ;  every  second  man 
whotn  one  met  gave  it  credit  for  a 
different  origin,  some  looking  at  the 
upper  portion  and  some  at  the  lower ; 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  huge 
phenomenon  was  blackening,  gather- 
ing>  and  rushing  onward,  threatening 
to  turn  all  above  into  darkness  and  all 
below  into  storm.    It  made  the  grand 
subject  of  parliamentary  eloquence, 
and  parliament  was  never  more  elo- 
quent ;   it  filled  the  speeches  of  the 
factious,  it  was  hailed  by  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude,  and  it  disturbed  the 
fireside  with  fear  and  hope,  with  wish- 
ing and  wonder.     It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  a  vast  quantity  of  this 
excitement  was  absolute  folly ;  but,  at 
tilie  same  time,  there  was  a  sinceritT 
ia  the  folly  which  redeemed  it  from  ridi- 
enle.    Nothing  could  be  more  evident 
than  that  this  French  patriotism  was 
as  theatrical,  in  the  countless  majoritj 
of  instances^  as  the  loves  and  sor- 
rows of  its  stage.    Yet,  however  the 
tpeecbes  might  be  got  by  heart,  or 
the   frippery  and  actors  hired,    the 
drame   was    powerfully  performed  ; 
ind  all  Europe  sat  by,  giving  it  the 
tribute  of  its  tears  and  its  terrors. 
Even  we  of  England,  with  all  our 
more    sober    recollections   that  the 
heroea  were  ragamuffins,  and  the  he- 
roism imaginary^  gave  ourselves  up 
to  the  illnsion.     I  shall  not  say  that 
I  was  wiser  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind.    I  liked  excitement,  wherever 
it  was  to  be  fonnd.     Tlie  barriers 
to  distinction  were  still  too  firmly 
elosed  against  the  youngest  son  of  an 
emiHLrrassed  family,  not  to  suggest 
many  a  wish  for  whatever  chance 
might  bnrst  the  gate,  or  blow  up  the 
rampart ;  and  my  first  effort  in  poli- 
tical life  was  a  harangue  to  the  rabble 
of  the  next  Iwrongh,  conceived  in  the 
most  GaUe  style.    Yet  this  act  of 
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absurdity  had  the  effect  of  forwarding 
my  views  more  rapidly  than  if  I  had 
become  an  aristocratic  Demosthenes. 
My  speech  was  so  much  applauded 
by  the  mob,  that  they  began  to  put 
its  theories  in  practice,  though  with 
rather  more  vigour  than  I  had  dream- 
ed of.     There  were  riots,  and  even 
some  attempts  at  the  seizure  of  arms ; 
and  the  noble  duke,  our  neighbour, 
had    received    a  threatening    letter, 
which  sent  him  at  full  gallop  to  the 
Home   Secretary.      A  note,  by  no 
means  too  gentle  in  its  tone,  was  in- 
stantly despatched  to  my  noble  bro- 
ther, enquiring  why  he  did  not  con- 
trive to  keep  tho  minor  branches  of 
his  familv  in  better  order,  and  threat- 
ening him  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  county  patronage.     My  demand 
of  a  commission  in  the  Guards  was 
no    longer   answered    by  the    head 
of    our    house    with    astonishment 
at  the  loftiness  of  my  expectations, 
and  statements  of  the  utter  emptiness 
of  the  family  exchequer.     The  result 
of   his    brief    correspondence    with 
Downing  Street  was  a  letter,  notify- 
ing that  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
accept  my  services  In  the  Coldstream. 
I  was  enraptured,  and  my  brother 
was  enraptured,  for  we  had  both  gain- 
ed our  objects.     I  had  got  rid  of  him 
and  ennui.   He  had  got  rid  of  me,  and 
the  displeasure  of  the  grand  diBpensers 
of  place  and  pension.    No  time  was 
lost  in  forwarding  me  to  make  my  bow 
at  the  Horse  Guards;  and  my  noble 
brother  lost  as  little  time  in  making 
me  put  my  hand  to  a  paper,  in  which, 
for  prompt  payment,  I  relinquished 
one  half  of  my  legacy.     But  what 
cared  I  for  money  ?  I  had  obtained  a 
profession  in  which  money  was  con- 
temptible, the  only  purse  the  military 
chest,  and  the  only  prize,  like  Nel- 
son*s,  a  peerage  or  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. The  ferment  did  not  cool  within 
the  week,  and  within  that  period  I  had 
taken  leave  of  half  the  county,  been 
wished  laurels  and  aiguillettes  by  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  of  the  fairest 
of  our  country  belles ;  and  been  wish- 
ed a  thousand  miles  off  by  the  wise 
matrons,  to  whom  the   sight   of  a 
«« younger  son  without  house  or  land*' 
is  a  nuisance,  a  kite  among  their 
family  pigeons. 

At  that  moment,  however,  all  their 
dovecots  were  secure.     I  should  not 
have  spent  a  8ighonll\e\eii\ia^^'Vl<b- 
dicis  had  she  sprrmg  tcomYivc  ^^^^^ir- 
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tal  to  encbant  me.     The  world  was     fares,  and  know  the 


open  before  me;  and  trite  and  trifling 
objects  were  no  more  to  occupy  my 
time.  I  felt  like  one  who,  after  wan- 
dering all  day  through  the  depths  of 
an  American  forest,  suddenly  reaches 
its  border,  and  sees  before  him  the 
boundless  prairie,  with  its  boundless-> 
ness  still  more  striking,  from  the 
absence  of  any  distinct  object  on 
which  the  eye  could  rest.  What  were 
horses,  dogs,  and  country  dinners,  to 
the  world  of  London  and  of  life  which 
now  came  in  full,  and,  I  will  own  it,  ex* 
travagant  vision  before  me?  The  ideas 
which  I  conceived  of  men  and  things, 
of  my  own  fortunes,  and  the  fortunate 


[Jnne^ 

names  of  her 
chief  buildings.  In  later  days,  I 
took  a  more  practical  view  of  matters, 
and  regarded  them  only  as  places  in 
which  the  business  of  the  hour  was  to 
be  done.  But  in  my  first  view,  some- 
thing of  the  romance  and  revival  of 
my  forest  walks  clung  to  me.  I  re« 
member  that,  when  I  first  saw  the 
Horse  Guards,  to  which,  of  course, 
one  of  my  earliest  visits  was  paid,  I 
found  no  slight  difficulty  in  thinking 
of  it  as  only  a  remarkably  clownish 
mass  of  brick  and  stone^  crowded 
with  clerks.  To  me  it  was  the  very 
palace  of  war ;  the  spot  from  which 
the   thunderbolts  of  England  were 


exercise  of  my  own  powers^  were  of    launched ;  the  centre  and  the  strong 


an  order  which,  in  my  calmer  days, 
have  often  made  me  smile ;  yet  what 
is  the  whole  early  life  of  man  but  a 
predisposition  to  fever?  and  I  was 
then  throbbing  on  the  fiery  verge  of 
the  disease. 

I  shall  say  but  little  of  my  first  sen- 
sations on  reaching  London.  My 
eyes  and  ears  were  in  full  activity. 
But  the  impression  upon  all  who  enter 
this  mightiest  of  capitals  for  the  first 
time,  is  nearly  the  same.  Its  perpe- 
tual multitude,  its  incessant  move- 
ment, its  variety  of  occupations,  sights 
and  sounds,  the  echo  of  the  whole 
vast  and  sleepless  machinery  of  na- 
tional existence,  have  been  a  thousand 
times  the  subject  of  description,  and 
always  of  wonder.  Yet,  I  must  ac- 
knovf ledge,  that  its  first  sight  repel- 
led me.  I  had  lived  in  field  and 
forest,  my  society  had  been  among 
my  fellows  in  rank ;  I  had  lived  in 
magnificent  halls,  and  been  surround- 
ed by  bowing  attendants;  and  now, 
with  my  mind  full  of  the  calm  mag- 
nificence of  English  noble  life,  I  felt 
myself  flung  into  the  midst  of  a  num- 
berless, miscellaneous,  noisy  rabble, 
all  rushing  on  regardless  of  every 
thing  but  themselves,  pouring  througn 
endless  lines  of  dingy  houses ;  and  I 
nothing,  an  atom  in  the  confusion,  a 
grain  of  dust  on  the  great  chariot 
wheel  of  society,  a  lonely  and  obscure 


hold  of  that  irresistible  inflaence  with 
which  England  sways  and  moulds 
mankind.  The  India  House  was  an- 
other of  my  reveries.  I  conld  not 
think  of  it  as  but  a  huge  pile  in  a  vul^ 
gar  outlet  of  the  city,  as  a  place  of  por- 
ters and  messengers  loitering  in  gloomy 
corridors,  of  busy  clerks  for  ever  scrib- 
bling in  nooks  unvisited  by  the  sun^ 
or  even  of  portly  directors,  congre^ 
gating  in  halls  encrusted  with  the 
cobwebs  of  centuries.  To  my  eyes  it 
was  invested  with  the  mystery  and 
dignity  of  Orientalism.  I  thought  of 
the  powers  by  which  rajahs  were  raised 
and  overthrown,  of  the  mandates  which 
spread  war  and  restored  peace  over 
regions  wide  as  Europe,  and  a  then* 
sand  times  more  brillianL  I  had 
rambling  visions  of  armies  of  ele- 
phants, superb  cavalry,  and  chieftidns 
covered  with  gold  and  diamonds.  Ai 
I  traversed  the  dusky  hsJls,  I  thonght 
of  the  will  which  pronounced  the  fate 
of  kingdoms,  the  fallen  glories  of 
Aurengzebe,  the  broken  sceptre  of 
the  Mahratta,  and  the  crushed  tiara 
of  Mysore.  Round  me  was  the  mov 
ing  power  of  an  empire*  the  noblest 
that  the  East  has  ever  seen*  aiui 
which,  in  the  act  of  assuming  addi* 
tional  greatness,  by  a  contradietion  to 
all  the  laws  of  extended  conquest,  wu 
honrly  assuming  additional  stability. 
And  yet,  and  yet,  are  not  those  the 


struggler  in  the  mighty  current  of  true  views,  after  all  ?     Are  the  effects 

human  life,  which  rolled  along  the  to  be  forgotten  in  the  instruments,  or 

sullen  channels  of  the  most  cheerless,  is  it  not  the  result  which  forms  the 

however  it  might  be  the  largest,  of  character  of  the  whole?     Are  we  to 

^'^Pj^als.  think  of  the  dagger  which  strikes  the 

For  the  first  week,  I  was  abso-  master  of  a  throne,  as  only  the  steel  in 

Intel^  unable  to  collect  my  thoughts,  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  or  as  the  sum- 


Aii  tnat  I  learned  was,  to  make  my 
iray  through  the  principal  I^aotoxx^V 


moner  to  civil  war  and  the  tubverdoa 
«C  \\\XQues  ?    Is  t\ke  pen  which  poon 
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political  freDzy  through  the  hearts  of 
liriag  millions,  or  sheds  the  splendours 
of  poetry  OTor  millions  still  to  come, 
to  be  valued  only  as  the  feather  of  a 
bird  ?  Or  is  the  press  itself  to  be  re- 
membered only  as  a  dexterous  combi- 
nation of  springs  and  screws ;  or  to  be 
bowed  down  to  as  the  steward  of  all 
the  hidden  treasures  of  mind — as  thie 
breaker  of  intellectual  chains,  the 
avenger  of  Injured  rights,  the  moral 
Hercules  that  goes  forth  turning  the 
wilderness  to  fertility,  and  smiting  the 
monsters  of  the  world  ? 

But  among  the  wonders  of  the 
time,  there  was  one  which  struck  me 
with  prodigious  force,  which  has  re- 
mained on  my  recollection  to  this 
honir,  and  which  still  survives  with 
undiminished  vividness.  It  was  the 
acting  of  Siddons. 

The  stage  is  now  almost  undone. 
The  absurd  liberalism  of  the  day  has 
given  every  corner  of  London  a 
theatre,  and  has  degraded  the  charac- 
ter of  the  stage  in  all.  By  scattering 
tbe  ability  which  still  exists,  it  has 
stripped  the  great  theatres  of  the  very 
means  of  representing  dramatic  excel- 
lence; while,  by  adopting  popular  con- 
trivances to  obtain  temporary  suc- 
cess, they  have  driven  away  dramatic 
genius  in  contemnt  or  in  despair.  Our 
stage  is  now  condemned  to  be  fed  like 
a  f(W>n  from  the  dungeons,  and,  like  the 
felon,  to  feel  a  stigma  in  every  morsel 
which  it  puts  between  its  lips.  It 
must  stoop  to  French  frivolity,  or 
German  extravagance,  and  be  glad  to 
exist  npon  either.  Yet,  why  should 
not  higher  names  come  to  its  aid? 
Why  should  not  the  State  relieve  thd 
difBcnlties  of  a  great  institution,  which 
might  be  made  to  repay  its  assistance 
t  Sionsand-fold  ?  Is  there  nothing 
that  could  be  withdrawn  from  the 
waste  of  our  civil  lists,  or  the  pomp 
«f  public  establishments,  to  reunite. 
Id  purify,  and  even  to  exalt  the  stage  ? 
The  people  will  have  theatres.  Good 
or  evil,  noble  or  degraded,  the  stage 
idll  be  demanded  by  the  people.  Is 
it  a  thing  indifferent  to  our  rulers,  to 
supply  them  with  this  powerful  and 
nuTersal  excitement  in  its  highest 
degree  of  moral  influence,  or  in  its 
lowest  degree  of  impurity ;  to  bring 
before  them,  with  all  the  attractions 
ef  the  drama*  the  memory  of  heroes 
aad  sages,  patriots  and  martyrs,  or 
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leave  them  to  rake  for  the  indulgence 
of  eye  and  ear  in  the  very  kennels  of 
crime  ? 

«*  They  order  those  things  better 
in  France." 

Unquestionably.  The  care  of  Go- 
vernment there  protects  the  national 
taste,  and  prevents  the  theatres  from 
looking  for  subsbtence  to  the  history 
of  the  highway.  The  vices  which 
now  haunt  theatres  are  no  more  ne- 
cessary to  their  nature,  than  to  the 
senate  or  the  palace.  Why  should 
not  the  State  interpose  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  poison  on  the  stage, 
as  in  the  streets  ?  Why  should 
it  not  offer  prizes  and  honours  for 
great  tragedies  and  comedies,  as  soon 
as  it  would  for  a  voyage  to  the  Arctic 
or  Antarctic  ?  But  is  dramatic  genius 
dead  in  England  ?  What,  in  England ! 
where  nothing  dies—where  every  fa- 
culty of  the  heart  and  understanding  is 
in  the  most  perpetual  activity — where 
the  noblest  impulses  are  perpetually 
pushing  forward  to  the  noblest  ends — 
where  human  nature  moves  in  all 
its  vigour,  from  hoar  to  hour,  without 
disguise — where  the  whole  anatomy 
of  the  moral  frame  is  visible,  and  all 
its  weakness,  and  all  its  wonders, 
are  the  daily  spectacle  of  all  man* 
kind ! 

In  giving  these  opinions  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  stage,  need  I  guard  them 
by  saying,  that  I  contemplate  a  higher 
spirit  than  the  drama  even  of  Shak- 
speare  has  ever  displayed  —  one 
which,  to  the  vigour  of  his  characters, 
and  the  splendours  of  his  poetry, 
should  add  a  moral  of  which  his  time 
was  scarcely  conscious?  My  idea 
would  approach  more  nearly  the  ob- 
jects of  the  great  Greek  dramas,  in 
which  the  first  sympathies  of  the  peo- 
ple were  appealed  to  by  the  most 
powerful  recollections  of  historic  vir- 
tue ;  their  national  victories  over  the 
Persian,  the  lofty  conceptions  of  their 
Olympus,  the  glories  of  their  national 
power,  and  the  prospects  of  their 
imperishable  renown.  I  contemplate 
nothing  of  the  weakness,  locality,  or 
license,  of  our  old  drama.  I  think 
only  of  a  rich  and  lofty  combination 
of  characters  above  the  level  of  our 
time,  thoughts  belonging  to  that  ele- 
vation, feelings  more  generous,  vivid, 
and  migestic,  and  exploits  uniting  the 
soaring  spurit  of  old  romance  with  tho 
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sustained  strength  of  modern  energy ; 
Greece  in  her  brightest  days  of  intel- 
lectual lustre,  Rome  in  her  most  he- 
roic days  of  patriotism,  and  England 
in  those  days  which  are  yet  to  comOf 
and  which  shall  fill  up  her  inheritance 
of  glory. 

Siddons  was  then  witching  the 
world — witching^  in  its  more  bolemn 
sense ;  for  though  her  smile  was  ex- 
quisite, she  might  bare  sat  for  the 
picture  of  a  Sybil  or  a  Pythoness. 
The  stage  had  neyer  seen  her  equal, 
and  will  probably  never  see  another 
so  completely  formed  to  command  all 
its  influences.  Yet  her  beauty,  her 
acting,  e?en  her  movement,  were  cha- 
racteristic, and  their  character  was 
noblo  melancholy.  I  never  saw  so 
mournful  a  countenance  combined 
with  so  much  beauty.  Her  voice, 
though  grand,  was  melancholy — her 
step,  though  superb,  was  melancholy ; 
her  very  smile  was  melancholy  ; 
and  vet  there  was  so  much  of  living 
intellect  in  her  expression,  such  vast 
variety  of  passion  in  her  look  and 
gesture;  she  so  deeply  awoke  the 
feelings,  or  so  awfully  impressed  the 
mind ;  thus  it  was  impossible  to  escape 
the  spell,  while  she  moved  upon  tlie 
stage. 

In  this  language  there  is  not  the 
slightest  exaggeration.  I  have  seen 
a  whole  audience  burst  into  tears  at 
a  single  tone  of  her  voice.  Her 
natural  conception  was  so  fine,  that 
the  merest  commonplace  often  re- 
ceived a  living  spirit  from  her  lips.  I 
have  seen  a  single  glance  from  her 
powerful  eye  hush  an  audience — I 
have  seen  her  acting  sometimes  even 
startle  and  bewilder  the  actors  beside 
her.  There  is  perhaps  a  genius  for 
every  art,  and  hers  was  the  genius  of 
the  stage — a  faculty  of  instant  com- 
munication between  the  speaker  and 
the  hearer,  some  unaccountable  sym- 
pathy, the  power  to  create  which  be- 
longs to  but  one  in  imllions,  and  which, 
where^  it  exists,  lifls  its  possessor  to 
the  height  of  the  Art  at  once,  and  con- 
stitutes perfection. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  I  saw  this 
extraordinary  being  whenever  it  was 
possible.  But  her  chej-dautre,  in 
ny  eyas,  was  the. "  wife  of  Macbeth.'* 
The  character  seemed  made  for  her, 
by  something  of  that  instinct  which 
in  olden  times  combined  the  poet  and 
ihe  prophet  in  one.    It  had  the  ar- 


dour and  boldness  mingled  i 
solemnity  and  mystery  that  \ 
to  the  character  of  her  beauty 

Her  entrance  was  hurried, 
had  but  just  glanced  over  1^ 
and  had  been  eager  to  escape 
crowd  of  attendants  to  rep 
alone.  She  then  read  on,  in 
calm  voice,  until  she  came  to 
sage  which  proved  the  pretc 
character  of  the  prediction* 
havo  more  in  them  than  mor t 
led^e.  When  I  burnt  with  i 
question  them  further,  the 
tbemselves  into  air  and — M 
As  she  was  about  to  pronoi 
last  word,  she  paused,  dray^ 
breath,  her  whole  frame  was  di 
she  threw  her  fine  eyes  upwa 
exclaimed  «*  VanUhtd!*'  wit 
force,  which  showed  that  th 
spirit  of  the  temptation  bad 
into  her  soul.  The  *'  Hiul,  ) 
shall  be!"  was  the  winding-v 
spell.  It  was  pronounced 
grandeur  of  one  already  by  i 
tion  a  Queen. 

Her  solitary  summons  to 
tant  lord  followed,  like  an  invo 

**  Hie  thee  hither. 

That  I  may  ponr  my  spirits  ia  tl 

And  chastiM  with  the  valour  of  n 

All  that  impedes  thee  from  tt 

round.*' 

The  murder  scene  was  I 
triumph:  her  acting  wai  tl 
triumphant  fiend.  I  must  foil 
recollections  no  further;  but 
admirable  piece  of  dumb  d 
perhaps  ever  was  conceived* 
''  Banquet  scene."  That  «6f| 
the  terrible  business  on  the  atj 
entrance  of  Banquo*sghost»tb 
of  Macbeth,  stricken  in  the  IB 
his  royal  exultation,  and  thp  < 
ment  and  alarm  of  the  ctoui 
one  of  the  most  thrilling'  and 
0U8.  Yet  Siddons,  sitting  %\ 
tremity  of  the  royal  hall,  not  i 
syllable  to  utter,  and  simplj  i 
with  courtesies  to  her  gvm$ 
her  silence  so  expreiaivey  : 
more  than  divided  the  interael 
powerful  action  going  on  I 
And  when  at  last,  indignant 
beth's  terrors,  stung  bj  eoi 
and  alarmed  at  the  result  o: 
breaking  of  the  banquet  w 
rumours  in  their  lips,  she  ni 
wards  her  unhappy  husband*  i 
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out  with  the  ords*  §till  though  but 
whispered,  yet  inteDsely  poured  into 
hii  passive  ear — 

"  Are  you  a  man  ? 
ThiB  u  the  very  puintbg  of  your  fear  I 
Tbu  ii  the  air-drawQ  dagger,  which,  you 

said. 
Led  you  to  Duacan ! — 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?  When  all's 

done, 
Yqh  look  but  Oil  a  stool !  " 

In  those  accents  all  else  was  for* 
gotten. 

But  her  sleep-walking  ^cene  I  When 
shall  we  see  its  *'  second  or  its  simi- 
lar?** Nothing  so  solemn^  nothing  so 
a*ful,  was  ever  seen  upon  the  stage. 
Yet  ii  had  one  fault— it  was  too  awful. 
She  more  resembled  a  majestic  shade 
rising  from  the  tomb  than  a  living  wo- 
man>  however  disturbed  bj  wild  fear 
and  lofty  pa&sion.  It  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare, 
that  ho  hero  fouud  the  means  of  giving 
a  human  interest  to  a  being  whom  he 
had  almost  exalted  to  the  *'  bad  emi- 
nence'* of  a  magnificent  fiend.  In 
this  famous  soliloquy,  the  thoughts 
which  once  filled  and  fired  her  have 
totally  vanished.  Ambition  has  died; 
remorse  lives  in  its  place.  The  dia- 
dym  has  disappeared ;  she  thinks  only 
of  the  blood  tbat  stains  her  for  ever. 
She  is  the  queen  no  more,  but  an  ex- 
hausted and  unhappy  wonian,  worn 
down  by  the  stings  of  conscience,  and 
with  her  frame  dying  by  the  disease 
of  her  soul. 

But  Siddons  wanted  the  agitation, 
the  drooping,  the  timidity.  She  look- 
ed a  living  statue.  She  spoke  with 
the  solemn  tone  of  a  voice^from  a 
ihriae.  She  stood  more  the  sepul« 
ehral  avenger  of  regicide  than  the 
sufferer  from  its  convictions.  Her 
grand  voice,  her  fixed  and  marble 
conntenaoce,  and  her  silent  step,  gave 
the  impression  of  a  supernatural 
belngy  the  genius  of  an  ancient  ora- . 
de — f  tremendous  Nemesis. 

I  have  seen  all  the  great  tragedians 
of  my  day,  but  I  have  never  seen  an 
equal  to  the  sublime  of  this  extraordi- 
pary  actress.  I  have  seen  beauty, 
you^,  touching  sensibility,  and  power- 
ful GODceptioD ;  but  I  never  saw  so 
eomplete  an  union  of  them  all — and 
that  union  was  the  sublime.  Shak- 
ipeare  most  have  had  some  such  form 
before  his  mind*s  eye,  while  he  was 
creating  the  wi^O  of  Macbeth.  Some 
magoinceQt  and  regal  cQUBteoancep 


some  movement  of  native  majesty, 
some  imaginary  Siddons.  He  could 
not  have  gone  beyond  the  true.  She 
was  a  living  Melpomene. 

The  business  of  the  War-  Ofiico  was 
not  transacted  in  those  days  with  the 
dispatch  subsequently  introduced  by 
the  honest  Duke  of  York.  After  a 
delay  of  weeks  I  found  myself  still 
ungazetted,  grew  sad,  angry,  impa- 
tient; and  after  some  consideration  on 
the  various  modes  of  getting  rid  of 
ennui,  which  were  to  be  found  in  en- 
listing in  the  service  of  that  Great 
Company  which  extended  its  wings 
from  Bombay  to  Bengal,  as  Sheridan 
said,  impudently  enough,  like  the  vul- 
ture covering  his  prey ;  or  in  taking 
the  chance  of  fortune,  in  the  shape  of 
cabin-boy  on  board  one  of  the  thou- 
sand ships  that  were  daily  floating 
down  the  Thames,  making  their  way 
to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  ;  or  in 
finishing  my  feverish  speculations  in 
a  cold  bath  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Thames  itself;  I  did  what  I  felt  a 
severer  exertion  than  any  of  them — I 
wrote  a  full  and  true  statement  of  my 
vexations  to  my  lordly  brother. 

His  answer  was  lordly  enough. 
He  had  been  "  so  much  occupied  with 
the  numberless  duties  devolving  upon 
him  as  landlord,  magistrate,  lord- 
lieutenant,  atld  fifty  other  things,  that 
he  absolutely  had  not  been  able  to 
find  a  moment  to  think  of  me  ;**  and 
what  was  rather  more  perplexing  to 
my  immediate  sensibilities,  ^'  he  had 
not  been  able  to  send  me  a  shilling. 
However,  he  did  all  that  he  could, 
and  gave  me  a  note  to  a  particular 
friend,"  Mr  Elisha  Mordecaf  of  Moor- 
fields. 

There  is  nothing  which  quickens  a 
man*s  movements  like  a  depletion  of 
the  purse ;  and  instead  of  lounging  at 
my  hotel  until  the  morning  paper 
brought  roe  the  scandals  and  nlea- 
santries  of  the  day  before  fresh  for 
my  breakfast-table,  I  threw  myself 
out  of  bed  at  an  hour  which  I  should 
not  have  ventured  to  mention  to  any 
man  with  whom  I  walked  arm-in-arm 
during  the  day,  and  made  my  way  in 
a  hackney  coach,  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  being  recognbed,  to  the 
dwelling  of  my  new  patron,  or  rather 
my  guide  and  guardii:n  angel. 

I  make  no  attempt  to  describe  the 
navigation  through  which  I  reached 
him ;  it  was  winding,  dar):,  ^nd  dvtt^ 
beyond  all  de8cn]^uoii,  9Ai^  %v«^  ^% 
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idea  of  the  passages  of  a  dungeon 
rather  than  any  thing  else  that  I  could 
name.  And  in  a  hovel  worthy  to  finish 
such  a  voyaflre  of  discovery*  I  dis- 
covered Mr  Elisha  Mordecai*  the  man 
of  untold  opulence.     For  a  while«  on 
being  ushered  into  the  office,  where 
he  sat  pen  in  hand,  I  was  utterly 
unahle  to  ascertain  any  thing  of  him 
beyond  a  gaunt  thin  figure,  who  sat 
crouching  behind  a  pile  of  papers, 
and  beneath  a  small  window  covered 
with  the  dirt  of  ages.     He  gave  me 
the  impression  in  his  dungeon  of  one 
of  those  toads  which  are  found  from 
time  to  time  in  blocks  of  coal,  and 
have  lain  there  unbreathing  and  un- 
moving  since  the  deluge.     However, 
he  was  a  man  of  business,  and  so  was 
I  for  the  moment.     I  handed  him  my 
brother's  note  ;    and  like  a  ray  of 
sunshine  on  the  torpid  snake,  it  pat 
him  into  immediate  motion.    He  now 
took  off  his  spectacles,  as  if  to  indulge 
himself  with  a  view  of  me  by  the 
naked  eye ;  and  after  a  scrutinizing 
look,  which,  in  another  place  and  per- 
son, I  should  probably  have  resented 
as  impertinent,  but  which  here  seemed 
part  of  his  profession,  he  rose  from 
his  seat  and  ushered  me  into  another 
apartment.     This  room  was  probably 
his  place  of  reception  for  criminals  of 
a  more  exalted  order ;  for  it  was  lined 
with  foreign  prints,  had  one  or  two 
tolerable  Dutch  pictures,  and  a  book- 
case.    Out  of  his  bookcase  he  took 
down  a  folio,  examined  it,  compared 
the  writing  of  my  credentials  with  the 
signatures  of  a  book  which,  as  Crom- 
well's son  said  of  his  trunk,  contained 
the  lives  and  fortunes,  or  at  least  that 
on  which  depended  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes, of  half  the  noble  roues  of  Eng- 
land, their  "promises  to  pay,"  bonds^ 
mortgages,  and  post-obits,  and  then 
performed  the  operation  on  myself. 
My  L.2500  in  prospect  was  mulcted 
of  a  fifth  for  the  trouble  of  realizing 
it ;  of  another  fifth  for  prompt  pay- 
ment, and  of  another  for  expediting 
the  affair  of  my  commission.     **  An- 
other such  victory  would  have  mined 
me. 

However,  I  bore  the  torture  weU. 
In  truth,  I  had  so  little  regard  for  any 
object  but  the  grand  one  of  wearing 
a  sword  and  epaulette,  that  if  Mor- 
decai  had  demanded  the  whole  sum  in 
fifths,  I  should  have  scarcely  winced. 
But  my  philosophy  stood  me  in  good 
part^  for  it  won  a  giim  sndle  from  the 
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torturer,  and  even  a  little  of  Ini  con- 
fidence. 

**  This,**  said  he,  running  his  finger 
down  a  list  which  looked  endless,  "1 
call  my  peerage  book."  Taming  to 
another  of  equal  dimensions, "  there 
lies  my  House  of  Commons.  Not  qoiti 
as  many  words  wasted  in  it  as  b  tki 
Honourable  House,  but  rather  to  \k 
purpose.'* 

Mordecai  grew  facetious ;  thefeelisi 
that  he  had  made  a  handsome  mon- 
ing*s  work  of  it  put  him  into  spiritiy 
and  he  let  me  into  some  of  the  ircreti 
of  high  life,  with  the  air  of  a  looker- 
on  who  sees   the  whole  game,  »d 
intends  to  pocket  the  stipes  of  tbe 
fools  on  both  aides.     "  Money,  Mr 
Marston/'  said  my  hook-nosed  asd 
keen  eyed  enlightener,  <*is  the  tne 
business  of  man.      It  is  pbilosopbr, 
science,  and  patriotism  in  one;  or, 
at  least,  without  it  the  whole  three 
are  of  but  little  service.     Yoor  philo- 
sopher dies  in  a  g^arret,  yoor  mio  of 
science  hawks  telescopes,  and  joor 
patriot  starves  In  the  streets,  or  geti 
himself   hanged    in    honour  of  the 
'  Rights  of  Man.*     I  have  known  ifl 
these  things,  for  I  was  bom  a  Gtr- 
man,  and  bred  among  the  illustristiiBi 
of  a  German  university.     Bat  1  de- 
termined not  to  live  a  beggar,  or  at 
least  not  to  die  one.    I  left  Gottioges 
behind    on    a    May    morning,    sod 
trudged,  fought,  and  begged,  <  bor- 
rowed* my  way  to  London.     Whit 
I  am  now,  you  see." 

Probably,  the  glance  which  I  in- 
voluntarily gave  round  the  room,  did 
not  exhibit  much  admiration. 

«<  Hai"  said  he  with  a  half  mile, 
which,  on  his  gigantic  and  sullen  fes- 
tures,  looked  like  a  smile  on  one  of 
the  sculptures  of  a  mausoleoun,  <*  jon 
areyoung — ^you  judge  by  appearaaees. 
Let  me  give  you  one  piece  of  advice: 
If  the  Italian  said,  *  distrust  words, 
'  they  are  fit  only  to  disguise  thon^ts,' 
take  a  Londoner's  warning,  and  dif- 
trust  your  eyes — they  are  only  fit  to 
pretend  to  see."     He  panted  a  mo- 
ment, and  turned  over  some  meaof- 
andnms.     «<  I  find,'*  aaid  be,  "  bf 
these  papers,  that  I  shall  have  oees* 
sion  to  leave  town  in  the  beginning  of 
next  week.    Yon  shall  then  seeboir 
I  live.     If  I  am  to  be  found  in  tkb 
den,  it  is  not  for  want  of  a  liking  ht 
light  and  ur«     I  am  a  German.   I 
have  seen  plaint  and  mountiiDt  ii  »J 
time.    If  I  had  been  a  fod^  tbert  1 
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8hoaId  have  remaiDed  a  bear- shooter; 
if  I  were  a  fool  bare,  I  sbould  act  like 
otbers  of  the  breed,  and  be  a  fox* 
hunter.  But  I  had  other  game  iu 
TieWy  and  now  I  could  sell  half  the 
estates  in  England,  call  half  the  '  Ho- 
nourable House  *  to  my  levee,  brush 
down  an  old  loan,  buy  up  a  new  one, 
and  shake  the  credit  of  every  thing 
but  the  Bank  of  England." 

This  was  bold  speaking,  and  at  an- 
other time  I  should  have  laughed  at 
it ;  but  the  times  were  bold,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  streets  was  bold,  the  . 
couotr  J  was  bold,  and  I,  too,  was  bold. 
There  was  something  singular  in  the 
man ;  even  the  hovel  round  him  had  a 
look  which  added  to  his  influence.  I 
listened  to  the  few  as  one  might  listen 
to  a  revealer  of  those  secrets  which 
find  an  echo  in  every  bosom,  when 
they  are  once  discovered,  and  on 
which  still  deeper  secrets  seem  to  de- 
pend. My  acquiescence,  not  the  less 
effective  for  its  being  expressed  more 
in  looks  than  words,  warmed  even  the 
stem  spirit  of  the  Israelite  towards 
me,  and  he  actually  went  the  length 
of  ordering  some  refreshments  to  be 
put  on  the  table.  We  eat  and  drank 
together ;  a  new  source  of  cordiality. 
Onr  conversation  continued  long.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  him,  and 
must  now  proceed  to  ether  things; 
but  it  ended  in  my  acceptance  of  his 
invitation  to  his  villa  at  Brighton, 
which  he  termed  a  "  a  small  thing, 
simply  for  a  week's  change  of  air," 
and  where  he  promised  to  give  me 
some  curious  expUnations  of  his 
theory— that  money  was  the  master  of 
all  things,  men,  manners,  and  opi- 
nions. 

On  one  of  the  finest  mornings  of 
antumn,  I  was  on  the  box  of  the 
Royal  Sussex  Stage. 

I  had  full  leisure  to  admire  the 
country,  for  our  progress  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  day.  We  now 
laagh  at  our  slow-moviog  forefathers^ 
but  it  not  the  time  coming  when  our 
thirty  miles  an  hour  will  be  laughed 
at  aa  much  as  their  five}  when  our 
passage  from  Calais  to  Dover  will  be 
made  by  the  turn  of  a  winch,  and 
Paris  will  be  within  the  penny-post 
delivery  ?  when  the  balloon  will 
carry  onr  letters  and  ourselves ;  until 
that  still  more  rapid  period,  when  we 
ihall  ride  on  cannon-  shot,  and  make 
bat  a  stage  from  London  to  Pekin  ? 

On  the  roof  of  the  coach  I  found  a 
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strong- featured  and  closely  wrapped- 
up  man,  who,  by  degrees,  performed 
the  part  of  my  cicerone.  His  know- 
ledge  of  the  localities  was  perfect; 
"  every  bush  and  bosky  dell,"  every 
creek  and  winding,  as  the  shore  came 
in  sight,  was  so  familiar  to  him,  that 
I  should  have  set  him  down  at  once 
for  a  smuggler,  but  for  a  superiority 
of  tone  in  his  language,  and  still  more 
from  the  evident  deference  to  him  by 
the  coachman,  in  those  days  a  leading 
authority  with  all  the  passengers. 
His  occupation  is  now  nearly  o*er. 
Fire  and  water  have  swept  him  away. 
His  broad  back,  his  broad  grin,  and 
his  broad  buttons,  are  now  but  recol- 
lections. 

My  new  acquaintance  exhibited  aa 
perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  country 
residents  as  of  its  map,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  unhentatlng  than  his 
opinions  of  them  all,  from  the  prince 
and  his  set,  as  he  termed  them,  to 
Mordecai  himself.  Of  my  Jew  friend, 
he  said,  with  a  laugh,  '•  There  is  not 
a  better  friend  to  the  King's  Bench 
in  all  England.     If  you  have  any 
thing  to  lose,  he  will  strip  you  on  the 
spot.     If  you  have  nothing,  you  may 
escape,  unless  he  can  make  something 
by  having  you  hanged."     I  begged 
of   him    to    spare    my  new  friend. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  he  is  one  of  my 
oldest  friends,  and  one  of  the  cleverest 
fellows  alive.     I  speak  tenderly  o« 
him,  from  admiration  of  his  talents. 
I  have  a  liking  for  the  perfection  of  a 
rogue.     He  is  a  superb  fiellow.     You 
will  find  his  '  Hermitage,'  as  he  calls 
it,  a  pond  of  gold  fish.     But  all  this 
you  will  soon  learn   for  yourself." 
The  coach  now  stopped  on  a  rising 
ground,  which  showed  the  little  fish- 
ing village  beneath  us,  basking  in  the 
glow  of  sunset.  My  cicerone  got  down, 
and  bade  me  farewell.     On  enquiring 
his  name  from  my  fellow-travellers,  a 
group  of  Sussex  farmers,  I  found  a 
general  disinclination  to  touch  on  the 
subject.      Even  the  coachman,  the 
established  source  of  information  on 
all  topics,  exhibited  no  wish  to  discuss 
the  stranger ;   his  oflScial  loquacity 
was  almost  dumb.     *'  He  merely  be- 
lieved that  he  was  something  in  the 
navy,  or  in  the  army,  or  in  something 
or  other;  but  he  was  often  in  those 
parts,  and  generally  travelled  to  Lon- 
don by  the  Royal  Sussex  Stage." 

No  country  in  Europe  has  changed 
its  appearance  more  lUan  \Vi«  ^^%XKt 
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part  of  England  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  Sussex  was  then  as  wild  as 
the  wildest  heath  of  Yorkshire.  The 
population,  too,  looked  as  wild  as  the 
landscape.  This  was  once  the  very 
land  of  the  hold  smuggler ;  the  haunt 
of  the  dashing  dofler  of  the  custom- 
house officer,  who  in  those  days  gene- 
rally knew  his  antagonist  too  well  to 
interfere  with  his  days  or  nights,  the 
run  between  every  port  of  the  west 
of  France  and  the  coasts  of  the  Chan- 
nel, being,  in  fact,  as  familiar  to  both 
as  the  lounger  ia  Bond  Street  to  the 
beau  of  the  day. 

We  passed  groups  of  men,  who« 
when  they  had  not  the  sailor  s  dress^ 
had  the  sailor's  look ;  some  trudging 
along  the  road -side,  evidently  not  in 
idleness ;  others  mounted  on  the  short 
rongh  horse  of  the  couutry,  and  all 
knowing  and  inown  by  our  coach- 
man. 

On  our  passing  one  group,  leaning 
with  their  backs  against  one  of  the 
low  walls  which  seemed  the  only  en- 
closure of  this  rugged  region,  I,  half- 
laughingly,  hinted  to  one  of  my  neigh- 
bours, a  giant  of  a  rough-headed  far- 
mer, that  "perhaps  a  meeting  with 
such  a  party,  at  a  late  hour,  might 
be  inconvenient,  especially  if  the  tra- 
veller had  a  full  pnrse.**  The  fello# 
turned  on  ine  a  countenance  of  ridi- 
cule. "  What?"  said  he,  "do  you 
take  them  for  robbers  ?  Heaven  bless 
Tou,  my  lad,  they  could  buy  the  stage, 
horses,  passengers,  and  all.  I'll  war- 
rant you,  they  will  have  news  fVom 
over  there«"  and  he  pointed  towards 
France,  "  before  it  gets  into  the  news- 
papers, long  enoaeh.  They  are  the 
richest  fellows  in  the  county." 

"Are  they  smugglers?"  I  alkcd, 
with  sufficient  Want  of  tact. 

"  Why,  no,"  was  the  answer,  with 
a  leer.  "  We  have  nothing  of  that 
breed  among  us;  We  are  all  honest 
men.  But  what  if  a  man  has  an  ac- 
quaintance abroad,  and  gets  a  com- 
mission to  sell  a  cafgo  of  tea  or 
brandy,  or  perhaps  a  present  fVom  a 
frien£-.wliat  shall  hinder  him  from 
going  to  bring  It?  I'm  sure,  not  I.*" 
It  was  evidently  not  the  "  etiquette" 
oh  the  roof  6t  the  Royal  Sussex  to 
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think  much  on  the  subject,  and  be- 
fore my  ienrlosity  conid  reach  the 
length  of  actnal  imprudence,  the 
coachman  pulled  np,  and  informed 
me  that  I  had  reached  the  nearest 
turn  to  "  the  Hermitage."  My  valise 
was  lowered  doitn,  a  peasant  was 
found  to  carry  it,  and  I  plunged  into 
the  depth  of  a  lane  as  primitive  as  if 
it  had  been  a  path  in  Siberia. 

It  was  brief,  however,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  within  sight  of  the 
villa.  Here  I  at  once  discovered  that 
Mordecai  wai  a  man  of  taste;  per- 
haps the  very  roughness  of  ^the  Sussex 
jungle,  through  which  I  had  jost 
come,  had  been  suffered  to  remain  for 
the  sake  of  contrast.  A  small  lodire, 
covered  with  late  blooming  roses,  let 
me  into  a  narrow  avenue  of  all  kinds 
of  odorous  shrubs ;  the  evening  sun 
Was  still  strong  enough  to  show  ne 
glimpses  of  the  grounds  on  either 
side,  and  they  had  all  the  dressed 
smoothness  of  a  parterre.  The  scene 
was  so  different  from  all  that  I  bad 
been  wearied  of  dnring  the  day,  that 
I  felt  it  with  double  enjoyment ;  and 
the  utter  solitude  and  silence,  after 
the  rongh  voices  of  my  companions 
in  the  journey,  were  so  soothing,  th.tt 
I  involuntarily  paused  before  I  ip- 
preached  the  house,  to  refresh  not 
more  my  senses  than  my  mind.  A$ 
I  stood  leaning  against  a  tree,  and 
baring  my  hot  brain  and  bosom  to 
the  breeze,  that  rose  with  dclicions 
coolness,  I  heard  music.  It  was  a 
8#eet  voice,  accompanied  at  intervals 
by  some  skilfbl  tenches  of  a  harp; 
and,  fh>m  the  solemnity  of  the  mea- 
sure, I  supposed  it  to  be  a  hymn. 
Who  was  the  minstrel?  Mordecai 
had  never  mentioned  to  me  either 
wife  or  daughter.  Well,  at  all  events, 
the  song  was  s#e^t.  The  minstrel 
was  a  woman,  and  the  Jew's  hoose- 
hold  promis^  me  more  amusement 
than  I  could  have  expected  from  the 
msn  of  Moorfields.  The  song  ceased, 
the  spell  w&s  broken,  and  I  moved 
bn,  fhily  convinced  thit  I  had  enterM 
On  a  scene  Where  I  might  expeet  st 
le^t  novelty;  And  the  eipectAtion 
#A8  then  enough  to  haro  led  me  to 
the  cannon's  mottih  or  the  soitlpodes. 
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THE  VIGIL  OP  VENUS. 

Teanslated  feom  thb  Latin. 

This  old  poem^  which  commemorateB  the  festivities  with  which  ancient 
Rome  hailed  the  returning  brightness  of  spring,  may,  perhaps,  awaken  in  our 
readers  some  melancholy  reflection^  on  the  bygone  delights  of  the  same  season 
in  our  own  country.  To  the  Romans,  it  would  seem,  this  period  of  the  year 
never  ceased  to  bring  rejoicing  holidays.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  poem  was  written  in  the  declining  times  of  the  empire ;  if  so,  it  seems 
that,  amidst  the  public  misfortunes  that  followed  one  another  during  that  age, 
the  people  were  not  woe- worn  and  distressed ;  that  they  were  able  to  forget^ 
in  social  pleasures,  the  gradual  decay  of  their  ancient  glory.  Rome  '*  smiled 
in  death.*'  England  is  still  great  and  powerful,  but  she  is  no  longer  Merry 
England. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  Floralia,  and  have  learned  to  deduce  the 
frolics  of  Maid  Marian  and  her  comrades  from  the  Roman  observances  on  that 
festive  occasion.  But  few  are  aware  of  the  close  similarity  which  this  poem 
shows  to  have  existed  between  the  customs  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  our 
fathers.  In  the  denunciations  of  the  latter  by  the  acrid  Puritans  of  the  17th 
century,  wo  might  almost  imagine  that  the  tirade  Was  expressly  levelled 
against  the  vigils  described  in  the  Pervigilium  Veneris,  If  the  poem  had  ever 
faJlea  into  the  hands  of  those  worthies,  it  would  have  afforded  them  an  addi- 
tional handle  for  invective  against  the  foul  ethnic  superstitions  which  the 
May-games  were  denounced  as  ropresentiDg.  Hear  Master  Stubbes,  in  his 
Analomie  of  Ahmcs,  published  in  1585  : — 

<*  Against  May,  Wliitsonday,  or  other  time,  all  the  jung  men  and  maidcs, 
old  men  and  ^t^ives,  run  gadding  over  night  to  the  woods  proves,  hils,  and 
monntains,  where  they  spend  all  the  night  in  pleasant  pastimes;  and  in  the 
morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them  birch  and  branches  of  trees,  to  deck 
their  assemblies  withal! ;  and  no  meruaile,  for  there  is  ft  great  Lord  present 
ambDgst  them  as  superintendent  and  Lord  of  their  sports,  namelv,  Sathan 
prince  of  hel.  But  the  chiefest  jewel  they  bring  from  thence  is  tlieir  May- 
pole, (say  rather  their  stinking  poole,).  which  tliey  bring  home  with  great 
vi^berfttion." 

Who  does  not  remember  Lysander^s  appointment  with  Hermia  ? 

"  in  that  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 

Where  I  did  meet  theo  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  morn  of  May, 
There  will  I  itay  for  thee." 

ThHe  passages  point  us  to  the  time  when  man  and  natnre  met  to  rejoice 
together  on  May-day :  to  the  time  before  the  days  of  the  Workhouse  and  fac- 
tory; whien  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  rung  to  the  jo^aunce  arid  glee 
of  the  holiday-rejoicing  nation,  and  the  gay  sounds  careered  on  fresh  breezes 
eveo  where  now  the  dense  atmosphere  of  Manchester  or  Ashton  glooms  over 
the  dens  of  tortnre  in  which  withered  and  debauched  children  are  forced  to 
their  labour,  and  the  fonl  haunts  under  the  shelter  of  which  desperate  men 
hatch  plots  of  rapine  and  slaughter. 

The  poem  shows  that  the  Romans,  like  the  English  of  those  days,  celebrated 
the  aesison  by  betaking  themselves  to  the  woods  throughout  the  night,  where 
they  kept  a  vigil  in  honour  of  Venus,  to  whose  guardianship  the  month  of 
April  WHS  assigned^  as  being  the  universal  generating  and  producing  power,  and 
more  especially  to  be  adored  as  such  by  the  Romans,  from  having  been,  through 
her  son  iEaeas,  the  author  of  their  raee.  The  poem  seems  to  have  been  com* 
posed  with  a  vifew  to  its  being  sung  by  a  choir  of  maidens  in  their  nocturnal 
rambles  beneath  the  soft  light  of  an  Italian  moon.  The  delicious  balm  of  that 
volifptnoos  dimatl)  breathes  through  every  line  of  it,  and  vividly  presents  to 
the  reader*8  imagination  the  scene  of  the  ^stivlty ;  hot  whether  we  can  claim 
these  celebrations  for  onr  oirn  May-day,  is  a  doubtful  point ;  for  Wcrnsdorf,  who 
has  indoded  the  Pervigilium  Veneris  in  his  edition  of  Poetm  LaHni  ilftiiore«« 
vol.  iii«»  maintains  that  it  is  to  be  refl^rred  to  the  \eiieta!iisL«  ot  i«uX  q1^«kq^« 
on  the  Jat  ofApriL    The  Jtalendar  of  ConBtimti\n  mvrkB  Cte  M  ^vj  ^1  Ky^ 
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as  Natalia  Qairini.  If,  then,  the  morrow  spoken  of  In  the  poem  is  to  be  taken 
to  mean  this  birthday  of  Romulnsy  we  must  suppose  the  vigil  of  three  nights 
to  have  begun  on  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  March.  But  perhaps  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  there  are  quite  as  good  grounds  for  attributing 
this  vigil  to  the  Floralia,  which  commenced  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  eoded 
on  the  first  of  May.  For  although  the  rites  of  the  Floralia  were  in  honour  of 
Flora,  yet  we  may  easily  conceive  the  principle  by  which  the  worship  of 
Yenusy  the  spirit  of  beauty,  and  love,  and  production,  would  come  to  be  inter- 
mingled with  the  homage  paid  to  the  flower-goddess.  And  then  the  three 
nights  would  denote  the  nights  of  the  Floralia  already  past,  if  we  suppose  the 
hymn  to  have  been  sung  on  the  night  before  the  Ist  of  May.  This  seems 
more  natural,  as  coinciding  with  the  known  length  of  the  festival,  than  Wems- 
dorf's  hypothesis,  which  makes  the  vigil  commence  before  the  month  of 
Venus  had  opened.  As  regards  the  time  of  year,  too.  May  is  far  more  suited 
than  April,  even  in  Italy,  for  outwatching  the  Bear  on  woodland  lawns. 

The  question  regarding  the  author  of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris  is  still  a  lis 
subjudice,  Aldus,  Erasmus^  and  Meursius,  attributed  it  to  Catullus ;  but  sub- 
sequent editors  have,  with  much  more  probability,  contended  that  its  age  is 
considerably  later.  We  may  notice  a  scholastic  and  philosophical  spirit  about 
it,  which  is  ill-suited  to  the  Bard  of  Verona.  Lipsius  claimed  it  for  the  Au- 
gustan age,  in  consequence  of  the  mention  of  Caesar  which  is  introduced. 
But  we  think  we  may  safely  assume,  that  the  observance  of  this  vigil  grew 
into  custom  after  the  time  of  Ovid,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
total  absence  of  all  allusion,  in  his  Fasti,  to  a  subject  so  perfectly  adapted  to 
his  verse.  But  we  will  not  enter  any  further  into  a  discussion  which  Salma- 
sius  and  Scaliger  could  not  settle,  but  shall  at  once  present  our  readers  with 
the  following  translation  of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris  :«— 

He  that  never  loved  before.  How  the  bright  tears  hang  declining. 

Let  him  love  to-morrow !  And  glisten  with  a  tremulous  shin- 
He  that  hath  loved  o'er  and  o*er,  ing, 

Let  him  love  to*  morrow  I  Almost  of  weight  to  drop  away, 

Q...n*n<»  «^«««  Q,.,.;««  wuii  o^«„  «« J    ^°^  y®^  ^^  ^^S^^  ^®  le^ye  the  spray. 
Spring,  young  Spnng,  with  song  and    Hence  the  tender  planU  are  bold 

Qnr?«n.Ta  nn'fliA  ««w  Kn«i  «.rfh  '^^^^^  blushiug  pctsls  tO  UUfold  : 

Spring  IS  on  the  new-bom  earth.  .^jg  ^hat  dew,  which  through  the  air 

Spring  18  here,  the  time  of  love-  p^^^  ^^^^  j,^^^^^  ^^        .|j^ 

The  merry  birds  pair  in  the  grove,  ^hat  unbinds  the  moist  green  vest 
And  the  green  trees  hang  their  tresses,  p^^„  ^y^^  floweret's  maiden  breast 
Loosen*d  by  the  rain  s  caresses.  ,rr.-   v«...,-»  ..sii  — i.*«tl  ^"  "*™^ 

To-morrow  .ee.  the  dawn  of  May.  ZlZ''^,Zt^^f  ^^^''^  ^'''** 

117-1,      17  Ml  u  A  1  will  1)0  toe  bridal  of  each  rose. 

When  Venus  W.1  her  wep  re  sway.  j^en  the  bride-flower  ahaU  re»ej. 

Glorious,  in  her  J"f t'«-h;Jl :  What  her  Teil  doth  now  conwsT 

There  where  woodland  shadows  fall,  rpu^  ki.,-k  <4:.;»».«.  -u:  /'*"r***» 

O.  r        Ai    •  A    A    •     J  -^  lie  blusn  divinest,  which  of  vore 

Q  bowers  of  myrtle  intertwined,  q.  ^  ««„„k.  r.««,  v« • .  •  ^i--'^ 

Many  a  band  ofLe  she'll  bind.  S;rSlS^^^^^ 

He  that  never.  &c.  ^ith  blaze  of  fire,  and  rubies'  glow, 

To-morrow  is  the  day  when  first  And  with  many  a  crimson  ray 

From  the  foam- world  of  Ocean  burst.  Stolen  from  the  birth  of  day. 
Like  one  of  his  own  waves,  the  bright  He  that  never,  &c. 

Dione,  queen  of  love  and  light. 

Amid  the  sea-gods'  azure  train,  All  the  nymphs  the  Queen  of  Love 

'Mid  the  strange  horses  of  the  main.  Summons  to  the  myrtle- grove ; 

He  that  never,  &c.  And  see  ye,  how  her  wanton  boy 

Comes  with  them  to  share  our  joy  ? 

She  it  is  that  lends  the  Hours  Yet,  if  Love  be  arm'd,  they  lay. 

Their    crimson    glow,    theur  jewel-  Love  can  scarce  keep  holiday : 

flowers :  Love  without  bis  bow  is  straying  f 

At  her  command  the  buds  are  seen.  Come,  ye  nymphs.  Love  goes  a  Bfiy- 
Where  the  west-wind's  breath  hath  ing. 

been,  ^    ^  His  torch,  his  shafts,  are  laid  aside— 

To  swell  within  their  dwellings  green.  From  them  no  harm  shall  yon  betide. 

She  abroad  those  dewdrops  €Vng%»  X^v^  \  t^^^  <5«)  nymphs,  beware, 
Pew  that  night's  cool  fioUiiessbi\ng%\    "foi  ^^>tt  l^\a  ^uMmi^tux  \ 
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LoTe  is  mighty^  yell  confess, 
Mightj  e*ea  in  nakedness ; 
And  most  panoplied  for  fight 
When  his  charms  are  hared  to  sight. 
He  that  never,  &c. 

Dian,  a  petition  we. 
By  Venus  sent,  prefer  to  thee : 
Virgin  envoys,  it  is  meet. 
Should  the  Virgin- huntress  greet : 
Quit  the  grove,  nor  it  profane 
With  the  blood  of  quarry  slain. 
She  would  ask  thee,  might  she  dare 
Hope  a  maiden's  thought  to  sbare-^ 
She  would  bid  thee  join  us  now. 
Might  cold  maids  our  sport  allow. 
Now  three  nights  thou  may'st  have 

seen. 
Wandering  through  thine  alleys  gpreen. 
Troops  of  joyous  friends,  with  flowers 
Crown*d,  amidst  their  myrtle  bowers. 
Ceres  and  Bacchus  us  attend. 
And  great  Apollo  is  our  friend  ; 
All  night  we  must  our  Vigil  keep — 
Night,  by  song  redeem*d  from  sleep. 
Let  Venus  in  the  woods  bear  sway, 
Dian,  quit  the  grove,  we  pray. 

He  that  never,  &c. 

Of  Hybla's  flowers,  so  Venus  wiird, 
Venus*  judgment-seat  we  build. 
She  is  judge  supreme;  the  Graces, 
As  assessors,  take  their  places. 
Hybla,  render  all  thy  store 
All  the  season  sheds  thee  o*er. 
Till  a  hill  of  bloom  be  found 
Wide  as  Enna'^  flowery  ground. 
Attendant  nyn^ihs  shall  here  be  seen. 
Those  who  delight  in  forest  green. 
Those  who  on  mountain- top  abide. 
And  those  whom  sparkling  fountains 

hide. 
All  these  the  Queen  of  joy  and  sport 
Summons  to  attend  her  court. 
And  bids  them  all  of  Love  beware, 
Although  the  guise  of  peace  he  wear. 
He  that  never,  &c. 

Fresh  be  your  coronals  of  flowers. 
And  green  your  overarching  bowers, 
To-morrow  brings  us  the  return 
Of  Ether's  primal  marriage- mom. 
In  amorous  showers  of  rain  he  came 
T'  embrace  his  bride's    mysterious 

frame* 
To  generate  the  blooming  year. 
And  all  the  produce  Earth  does  bear. 
Venus  still  through  vein  and  soul 
Bids  the  genial  current  roll ; 
Still  she  guides  its  secret  course 
With  interpenetrating  force. 
And  breathes  through  heaven,  and 

earth,  and  sea, 
A  reproductive  energy. 

He  that  nerer,  &c. 
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She  old  Troy's  eztingulsh'd  glory 
Revived  in  Latium's  later  story. 
When,  by  her  auspices,  her  son 
Laurentia's  royal  damsel  won. 
She  vestal  Rhea's  spotless  charms 
Surrender'd  to  the  War-god*s  arms ; 
She  for  Romulus  that  day 
The  Sabine  daughters  bore  away ; 
Thence  sprung  the  Rhamnes'  lofly 

name. 
Thence  the  old  Quirites  came ; 
And  thence  the  stock  of  high  renown,* 
The  blood  of  Romulus,  handed  down 
Through  many  an  age  of  glory  pass'd. 
To  blaze  in  Csesar's  fame  at  last. 
He  that  never,  &c. 

All  rural  nature  feels  the  glow 

Of  ouickening  passion    through  it 

Love,  in  rural  scenes  of  yore. 
They  say,  his  goddess- mother  bore ; 
Received  on  Earth's  sustaining  breast^ 
Th'  ambrosial  infant  sunk  to  rest ; 
And  him  the  wild-flowers,  o'er  his 

head 
Bending,  with  sweetest  kisses  fed. 
He  that  never,  &c. 

On  yellow  broom  out  yonder,  see* 
The  mighty  bulls  lie  peacefully. 
Each  animal  of  field  or  grove 
Owns  faithfully  the  bond  of  love. 
The    flocks   of  ewes,   beneath   the 

shade. 
Around  their  gallant  rams  are  laid ; 
And  Venus  bids  the  birds  awake 
To  pour  their  song  through  plain  and 

brake. 
Hark  1  the  noisy  pools  reply 
To  the  swan's  hoarse  harmony ; 
And  Philomel  is  vocal  now, 
Perch'd  upon  a  poplar-bough. 
Thou  scarce  would'st  think  that  dying 

fall 
Could  ought  but  love's  sweet  griefs 

recall ; 
Thou  scarce  would'st  gather  from  her 

song 
The  tale  of  brother's  barbarous  wrong. 
She  sings ;  but  I  must  silent  be : — 
When  will  the  spring- tide  come  for 

me? 
When,  like  the  swallow,  spring's  own 

bird. 
Shall  my  faint  twittering  notes  be 

heard  ? 
Alas  I  the  muse,  while  silent  I 
Remaiu'd,  hath  gone  and  pass'd  me 

by» 

Nor  PhoBbus  listens  to  my  cry. 
And  thus  forgotten,  I  await. 
By  silence  loBti  Am^^W^  f^\A«   . 
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The  restraint  irbich  the  ferocious 
energj  of  Sultan  Monrad-Ghazi«  du- 
ring the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  bad 
succeeded  in  imposing  on  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  Janissaries,*  Tanisbed  at 
his  death ;  and  for  many  years  subse- 
quently, the  domestic  annals  of  the 
Ottoman  capital  are  filled  with  the 
details  of  the  intrigues  of  women  and 
eunuchs  within  the  palace,  and  the 
sanguinary  feuds  and  excesses  of  the 
soldiery  without.  The  Sultan  Ibrahim^ 
the  only  surriving  brother  and  succes- 
sor of  Mourad,  was  in  his  twenty-  fifth 
year  at  the  time  of  bis  accession ;  but 
be  bad  been  closely  immured  in  the 
seraglio  from  the  moment  of  his  birth ; 
and  the  dulness  of  bis  temperament 
(to  which  he  probably  owed  his  escape 
from  the  bowstring,  by  which  the  lives 
of  his  three  brothers  had  been  termi- 
nated by  order  of  Mourad)  had  never 
been  improved  by  cultivation.     Des- 
titute alike  of  capacity  and  inclination 
for  the  toils  of  government,  he  re- 
mained constantly  immersed  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  harem ;    while  hift 
mother,  the  Sultana-  Walidab  Riosem, 
(snmamed  Mah-peiker,  or  the  Moon^ 
fare,)  who  had  been  the  favourite  of 
the  harem  under  Ahmed  I.,  and  iras 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
masculine  nnderstanding,    kept  the 
administration   of  the  state  almost 
wholly  in  her  own  hands.  The  talents 
of  this  princess,  aided  by  the  ministers 
of  her  selection,  for  some  time  pre- 
vented the  imcompetency  of  the  sul- 
tan from  publicly  manifesting  itself; 
but  Ibrahim  at  last  shook  off  the  con- 
trol of  his  mother,  and  speedily  ex- 
cited the  indignant  murmurs  of  the 
troops  and  the  people  by  the  publicity 
with  which  he  abandoned  himself  to 
the  most  degrading  sensuality.     The 
sanctity  of  the  harem  and  of  the  bath 
had  hitherto  been  held  inviolate  b^ 
even  the  most  despotic  of  the  Otto- 
man sovereigns ;  but  this  sacred  bar. 
rier  was  broken  through  by  the  un- 
bridled passions  of  Ibrahim,  who  at 


length  ventured  to  seize  in  the  pnbl'ie 
baths  the  daughter  of  the  mufti,  udt 
after  detaining  her  for  some  days  ii 
the  palace*  sent  her  back  with  ign«< 
miny  to  her  father.  This  unheard-of 
outrage  at  once  kindled  the  smoulder- 
ing discontent  into  a  flame ;  the  Mos> 
lem  population  rose  in  instant  and 
universal  revolt;  and  a  scene  ensued 
almost  without  parallel  in  history— 
the  deposition  of  an  absolute  sovere*^ 
by  form  of  law.  The  grand-viiir 
Ahmed,  and  other  panders  to  the 
vices  of  tho  sultan,  were  seized  tod 
put  to  death  on  the  place  of  public 
execution ;  while  an  immense  crowd 
of  soldiers,  cltizcnsy  and  janissarirs, 
assembling  before  the  palace  of  ti» 
mufti  early  on  the  morning  of  Angost 
8,  164S,  received  from  him  ^fdita, 
or  decree,  to  the  effect  that  the  soltaa 
(designated  as  "  Ibrahim  Abdol- 
Rahman  Effendi*")  bad,  by  his  habi- 
tual immorality  and  disregard  of  Uv, 
forfeited  all  claim  to  be  considered  as 
a  true  believer,  and  iras  therefore  is* 
capable  of  reigninr  over  the  FattiifuL 
The  execution  of  this  sentence  vis 
entrusted  to  the  Aga  of  the  Janissa- 
ries, the  Silihdar  ore  grand  sword- 
bearer,  and  the  Kadhi  asker  ordmf 
judge  of  Anatolia,  who,  repairing  to 
the  seraglio,  attended  by  a  mnltltode 
of  milftilry  officers  and  the  mleu^ht 
proceeded  without  ceremony  to  u- 
nonnce  to  Ibrahim  that  his  mie  was 
at  ao  end.  His  fhrions  remonstriores 
were  droi^ned  by  the  mde  voice  of 
the  Kadhi  Abdul-  Aziz  EiFendi,t  vho 
boldly  reproached  him  with  his  rices. 
'<  Thou  bast  gone  aatray/'  said  ke^ 
^'  from  the  paths  in  which  thyglorkmi 
ancestors  walked,  and  hast  trampled 
under  foot  both  law  and  religion,  and 
thou  art  no  longer  the  padishah  of 
the  Moslems! **  He  was  at  last  coo- 
ducted  to  the  same  apartment  whence 
he  had  been  taken  to  aacend  the  throne^ 
and  where,  ten  days  later^  his  ttku 
ence  was  terminated  by  the  bowstrioe; 
while  the  SulUna  Walidab,  (whoee 


•  See  "  Chapters  of  Turkish  History,"  No.  III.,  November  ISjO. 
t  He  was  afterwards,  io  I65I,  mufti  for  a  few  months ;  but  is  better  kaowa  m  la 
historian,  Zander  the  appellation  of  Rara-Tchelibi-Zadah,)  and  as  bariog  beea  tator 
Abmed-Kinprili. 
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tequieieenee  in  this  extraordinary  re- 
Tolatioo  had  been  preTiously  secnred,) 
led  into  the  salamlik  (hall  of  andience) 
her  eldest  grandson  Mohammed/  an 
infant  scarcely  seven  years  old,  who 
was  forthwith  seated  on  the  imperial 
sofa,  and  received  the  homage  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  realm. 

Sultan  Mohammed  IV.,  afterwards 
snmamed  Avadjif  or  the  Hunter,  who 
was  destined  to  fill  the  throne  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  daring  one  of  the 
most  eventful  periods  of  its  history, 
possessed  qualifications  which,  if  his 
education  had  not  been  interrupted  by 
Ms  early  accession  to  supreme  power, 
might  have  entitled  him  to  a  high 
place  among  the  monarchs  of  his  line. 
Unlike  most  of  the  imperial  family, 
be  was  of  a  spare  sinewy  form,  and 
lofty  stature;  and  his  features  are 
said  by  Evliya  to  havo  been  remark- 
ably handsome,  thongh  his  forehead 
Was  disfigured  by  a  deep  scar  which 
he  had  received  in  his  infancy,  by 
being  thrown  by  his  father,  in  an 
■ccess  of  brutal  passion,  into  a  cistern 
in  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio ;  and  a 
eontemporary  Venetian  chronicler  sa^s 
that  his  dark  complexion  and  vivid 
restless  eye  gave  him  rather  the  as- 
pect of  a  Zigano,  or  gipsy,  than  an 
Osmanli.  In  the  first  years  of  his 
ivfgn,  his  grandmother,  the  Walidah 
Riosem,  acted  as  regent ;  but  the  rule 
of  a  woman  lind  a  child  was  little  able 
to  curb  the  turbulent  soldiery  of  the 
etpital;  and  the  old  fends  between 
th^  fcpahis  and  Janissaries,  t^hich  had 
been  dormant  since  the  death  of  Ab- 
ata,  broke  out  afresh  with  redoubled 
▼iolenee.  Th6  war  in  Crete,  which 
lutd  been  commenced  under  Ibrahim, 
laognfshed  for  want  of  troops  and 
rappliea ;  while  the  rival  military  fac- 
tions fought^  sWord  in  hand,  in  front 
of  the  impeHal  palace,  and  filled  Con- 
•tantinopf^  #ith  pillage  and  massacre. 
The  janitiArfes,  who  Irere  supported 
\sf  RioseH),  for  iorab  time  maintained 
tbe  ascendency;  but  this  ambitious 
princets  was  at  length  cut  off  by  an 
intrigue,  in  the  interior  of  the  harem. 
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fomented  by  the  mother  of  Moham- 
med, who  suspected  her  of  a  design 
to  prolong  her  own  sway  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  sultan,  in  favour  of  a  still 
younger  son  of  Ibrahim.  Seized  in 
the  midst  of  the  night  of  September 
3,  1651,  by  the  eunuchs  whom  her 
rival  had  gained,  Kiosem  was  stran- 
gled (according  to  a  report  preserved 
by  Evliya)  with  the  braids  of  her  own 
long  hair ;  and  the  sultan  was  exhibit- 
ed at  daybreak  by  the  grand-vlzir 
Siawush- Pasha  to  the  people,  -who 
thronged  round  the  palace  on  the 
rumour  of  this  domestic  tragedy,  to 
assure  them  of  the  personal  safety  of 
their  youthful  sovereign. 

The  Supreme  power  was  now  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  Sultana 
Walidah,  and  her  confidant  the  Kislar- 
Aga ;  but  their  inexperience  was  little 
qualified  to  encounter  the  task  which 
had  wellnigh  baffled  the  energies  of 
Kiosem ;  and  the  expedient  of  fre- 
quently changing  the  grand- vizir,  in 
obedience  to  the  requisition  of  which 
ever  party  was  for  the  time  in  the  as- 
cendant, prevented  the  measures  of 
government  from  acquiring  even  a 
shadow  of  consistence  or  stability. 
Twelve  vizirs,  within  eight  years  from 
the  deposition  of  Ibrahim,  had  suc- 
cessively held  the  reins  of  power  for 
short  periods;  and  not  less  than  six 
had  been  raised  to,  and  deposed  from, 
that  precarious  dignity,  within  the 
last  ten  months,  while  the  audacity  of 
the  troops,  and  the  helplessness  of  the 
executive,  had  reached  an  unparalleled 
climax.  In  a  metnorable  insnrrec- 
tion,  arising  from  the  depreciation  of 
the  coinage,  which  marked  the  Spring 
of  1 656,  the  revolters,  not  contented 
with  their  usual  license  of  plunder  and 
bloodshed,  forced  their  way  into  the 
palace,  and  exacted  from  the  young 
Sultan  the  surrender  of  two  of  his  fa- 
vourite domestics,  who  were  instantly 
Slaughtered  before  his  ejfes;  while 
various  obnoxious  public  functionaries 
#ere  dragged  to  the  At-meidan,  and 
aummarilv  hanged  on  the  branches  of 
a  large  plane-tree ;  I  and  for  several 


*  His  tisme^  according  to  Etliya,  waS  originally  Tosaf,  but  «SS  cbaogied  to  Moham- 
Aed  OB  the  entreaty  of  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio,  who  said  that  Tosuf  Was  the  name  of 
a  slaTe. 

f  The  Tofkiril  hiatoriaii,  Nilimii,  fkncifhlly  cofnpafei  this  plane  to  the  fkbulota  tree 
in  the  islands  of  Wak-Wak,  the  fhdt  of  Which  consisted  of  hnman  heads,  as  is  fully 
detailed  in  the  romance  of  Hatem  Tai,  besides  Tarioos  passages  of  the  Thonsand  and 
One  Nights.  Under  this  same  plane,  by  a  tingular  instance  of  retribution,  thft  heads 
of  the  janissaries  massacred  in  the  At-meidan  in  1826,  were  pUedYs^  otd«t  fA  ^xAXxoa. 
Mahmood. 
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ireeks  tbu  proscription  was  coDtioued, 
till  the  cry  of  "  Take  him  to  the 
plane- tree r*  became  a  watchword  of 
as  well-known  and  fearful  import,  aa 
that  of  "  A  la  laniernel"   in  later 
times.     In  this  emergency,  when  the 
fiibric  of  goTornment  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution,  an  ancient  Anato- 
lian pasha,  Mohammed- Kiuprili,  who 
had  lately  repaired  to  the  capital,  was 
named  by  her  confidential  advisers  to 
the  Sultana- Walidah  as  a  man  whose 
eminent  discernment  and  sagacity>  not 
less  than  his  fearless  intrepidity,  ren- 
dered him  especially  fitted  for  the  task 
of  stilling  the  troubled  waters.     In 
opposition  to  these  views  it  was  con- 
tended, that  the  poverty  of  the  pro- 
posed premier  would  prevent  his  se- 
curing the  adherence  of  the  troops 
by  the  largesses  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive,  and  the  pro- 
ject was  apparently  abandoned ;  biit 
the  incapacity  and  unpopularity  of 
the  grand- vizir,    Mohammed- Pasha« 
(surnamed  £grit  or    the   Crooked,} 
soon  made  it  obvious  that  a  fresh 
change  alone  could  prevent  another 
convulsion.     On  the  15th  September 
1656,  therefore,  in  a  fortunate^  hour 
for  the  distracted  empire,  Kiuprili  was 
summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  sul- 
tan, who  had  now,  nominally  at  least, 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  re- 
ceived from  his  hands  the  seals  of  oflSce. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
elevation  of  this  most  celebrated  of 
Ottoman  ministers,  whose  name  stands 
pre-eminent,  not  .only  from  his  own 
abilities  and  good  fortune,  but  as  the 
founder  of  the  only  family  which  ever 
continued  to  enjoy,   during  several 
generations,  the  highest  honours  of 
the  empire.     He  was  the  son  of  an 
Arnautf  soldier,  who  had  settled  in 
Anatolia,    on  receiving   a    timar  or 
fief  in  the  district  of  Amasia,  near 
the  town  of  Kiupri,  ('  the  bridge  :*) 
from  which  (since- distinguished  from 
other  places  of  the  same  name  as  Ft- 
zir- Kiupri)  his   descendants  derived 
the  surname  under  which  they  are  ge- 
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nerally  mentioned  ia  hiatovy.  He 
commenced  his  career  as  a  page  in  the 
imperial  seraglio ;  which  he  left  for  a 
post  in  the  household  of  Khosroo,  af- 
terwards grand-vizir,  who  was  then 
aga  of  janissaries.  Passing  through 
various  gradations  of  rank,  he  held 
several  governments  in  Syria,  and  was 
raised  to  the  grade  of  pasha  of  three 
tails :  till,  at  an  advanced  age,  he  ob' 
tained  permission  to  exchange  these 
honours  for  the  post  of  mndfak  of  bis 
native  district,  to  which  be  accord- 
ingly withdrew.  But  his  retirement 
was  disturbed,  in  1648,  by  the  insur- 
rection of  Varvar- Ally  pasha  of  Siwas, 
who,  rather  than  surrender  a  beaoti- 
ful  daughter,  the  affianced  bride  of  his 
neighbour  Ipshir,  pasha  of  Tokat,  to 
the  panders  of  the  imperial  harem,  had 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  had 
been  joined  by  the  pasha  of  Erzroom, 
Gourdji*  Mohammed,  (to  whose  suite 
the  annalist  Evliya  was  then  attach- 
ed,) and  by  many  of  the  Turkman 
clans  of  Anatolia.  The  Sultana- 
Walidah  herself,  who  was  then  at 
variance  with  her  degenerate  son,  se- 
cretly encouraged  the  insurgents,  who 
endeavoured  to  gain  over  Kiuprili  to 
their  party ;  but  as  they  failed  in  all 
their  efforts  to  shake  his  loyalty,  Var- 
var  suddenly  marched  against  him, 
routed  the  troops  which  he  had  col- 
lected, and  made  him  prisoner,  with 
two  beglerbegs  whom  he  had  sum- 
moned to  his  aid.  '*  I  saw  these  three 
pashas'*  (says  EvJiya,  who  had  come 
to  the  rebel  camp  on  a  mission  from 
Gourdji- Mohammed)  '*  stripped  of 
their  robes  and  turbans,  and  fastened 
by  chains  round  their  necks  to  stakes 
in  front  of  the  tent  of  Varvar-Ali, 
while  the  seghbans,  and  even  the  snr- 
ridjis*'  (irregular  horse)  ^  brandished 
their  sabres  before  their  faces,  threat- 
ening them  with  instant  death.  Thus 
we  see  the  changes  of  fortune,  that 
those  who  were  the  drivers  become 
in  their  tnrnthe  driven,**  (like  cattle.) 
Evliya,  who  seems  to  feel  a  malici- 
ous pleasure  in  relating  thia  miahap  of 


*  The  Turkish  annalisu  do  not  fail  to  remark,  that  Kiuprili  cnmed  the  imperial 
threshold  at  the  momeDt  when  the  call  to  noon  prayers  was  resounding  firom  the  mins- 
I'cts— an  evident  token  of  the  Divine  protection  extended  to  him  I 

t  In  a  narrative  by  a  writer  named  Chasaipol,  (Paris,  1676,)  profeasiog  to  be  the 
biography  of  the  two  first  Kiuprili  vixira,  Mohammed  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
French  emigrant,  and  this  romance  has  been  copied  by  most  European  authors.  Bat 
the  testimony  of  Evliya,  Kara-Tchelibi,  and  all  contemporary  Turkish  writers,  is  ded- 
#ive  on  the  point  of  h\a  Mbaii\axk  oi\%Vsi« 
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the  futaregraad-vizir,  confesses  to liaT-  vizir,  accompanied  by  the  aga  of  the 
inghimselfreceivedahorseandaslave  janissaries,  and  fortified  by  a  fetwa 
out  of  bis  spoils  ;  but  even  before  his  from  the  mufti,  legalizing  whatever 
departure  from  the  camp,  the  rebellion  he  might  do,  made  the  round  of  the 
was  crushed,  and  Kiuprili  released,  barracks  with  bis  guards,  and  seized 
by  the  base  treachery  of  Ipshir-Pa-  several  hundreds  of  all  ranks  in  the 
aba,*  for  whose  sake  alone  Varvar- All  various  corps,  whose  bodies,  found 
had  taken  up  arms.  Won  by  the  floating  the  next  day  in  the  Bospho- 
emissariesof  the  Porte,  by  the  promise  rus,  revealed  their  fate  to  their  dis- 
of  the  rich  pashalic  of  Aleppo,  he  sud-  mayed  accomplices.  The  Greek  pa* 
denly  assailed  the  troops  of  his  father-  triarch,  on  suspicion  of  having  endea- 
in  law,  and  seizing  his  person,  cut  off  voured  to  engage  the  Yaivode  of  Wal- 
his  head.  Mnd  sent  it  with  those  of  his  lachia  in  a  plot  for  a  general  rising  of 
principal  followers  to  Constantinople —  the  Christians,  was  summoned  to  the 
an  act  of  perfidious  ingratitude,  which,  Porte,  and  forthwith  bowstrung  in  the 
even  among  the  frequent  breaches  of  presence  of  Kiuprili  ;  and  in  the 
faith  staining  the  Ottoman  annals,  has  course  of  a  few  week^,  not  fewer  than 
earned  for  its  perpetrator  the  sobri-  4000  of  those  who  had  been  implica- 
qnet  of  Khain,  or  the  traitor,  par  eX'  ted  in  the  previous  disorders  perished 
ccllence.  After  this  unlucky  adven-  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner : 
ture,  we  hear  no  more  of  Kiuprili  in  '*  for  as  in  medicine,**  remarks  a  Turk* 
his  Anatolian  sandjak,  till,  in  the  ish  historian,  **it  is  necessary  to  em- 
tprinflr  of  1666,  we  find  him  accom-  ploy  remedies  which  are  analogous  to 
panying  Egri- Mohammed  on  his  way  the  disease,  so  by  bloodshed  alone 
to  the  Porte  to  assume  the  vizirat :  could  the  state  be  purified  from  these 
from  which,  in  less  than  four  months,  lawless  shedders  of  blood  I" 
he  was  removed  to  make  way  for  his  These  terrible  severities  broke  the 
quondam  proiige,  in  whose  elevation  spiritofinsubordination  in  the  capital; 
he  had  thus  been  an  involuntary  in-  andtheirregularityof  their  pay,  which 
itmment.  had  been  one  of  the  chief  grievances 
Mohammed  Kiuprili  was  at  this  pe-  of  the  janissaries,  was  remedied  by  the 
riod  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  good  order  which  Kiuprili  had  from 
so  whollv  illiterate  that  he  could  nei-  the  first  introduced  in  the  finances, 
ther  read  nor  write ;  yet  such  was  the  "  He  proportioned  the  expenditure  of 
general  estimation  of  his  wisdom  and  the  empire,'*  says  Evliya,  "  to  its  reve- 
abilities,  that  the  young  sultan,  on  nues,  which  he  also  greatly  enlarged, 
entrusting  to  him  the  ensigns  of  oflSce,  so  that  he  gained  the  name  of  Sahib- 
voluntarily  pledged  himself  to  leave  JTAar;/*  (matter  of  finance.)  TheVe- 
entirely  at  his  discretion  the  regula-  netiaus,  who  had  availed  themselves  of 
tion  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  rela-  the  anarchy  reij? ning  at  Constanti- 
tions  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  dis-  nople  to  occupy  Tenedos  and  Lemnos, 
posal  of  all  offices  of  state— thus  vir-  so  as  to  blockade  the  Dardanelles, 
toaliy  delegating  to  him  the  functions  were  dislodged  by  the  activity  of  the 
of  sovereignty.  The  measures  of  vizir,  who  directed  the  sieges  in 
Kiuprili  soon  showed  that  these  ex-  person,  bestowing  honours  and  re- 
traordinary  powers  would  not  be  suf-  wards  on  the  soldiers  most  distin- 
fered  to  remain  dormant.  The  impa-  guished  for  their  bravery  :  and  though 
tience  of  the  troops  at  the  strict  disci-  the  Turkish  fleet  was  defeated  (Ju- 
pline  which  he  enforced,  erelong  ly  17,  1657)  at  the  entrance  of  the 
announced  the  approach  of  a  fresh  straits,  the  Venetians  sustained  an 
tumult;  and  the  ringleaders,  in  the  irreparable  loss  in  their  valiant  ad- 
confidence  of  long- continued  impunity,  miral  Mocenigo,  who  was  blown  up 
openly  boasted  that  **the  plane-tree  with  his  ship  by  a  well-aimed  shot 
would  soon  bear  another  crop'*— when  from  one  of  the  batteries  on  shore. 
OD  the  night  of  Jan.  5, 1657,  the  grand-  But  though  the  janissaries  were  thus 


*  Ipsbir  Mostspba  Pssba  was  originally  a  Circassian  slave,  and  said  to  have  been  ^ 
a  tribatnao  and  near  relation  of  the  famons  Abasa.     Daring  the  revolations  which  dis-  * 
tractad  the  minority  of  Mohammed,  he  became  grand-visir  for  a  few  months,  (Oct. 
1654 — May  1655,)  bat  was  cat  off  by  sn  umuiimoas  iDSurrectiou  oC  llv«  i>\«\!&%  vg^ 
Jinlssarici,  who  t^ot  thdr  tends  for  the  sake  of  vengeaaes  oik  OEke  comm^ik  vmwi*  "^ 
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TEi-ced  10  order  and  cbedieocei  the 
L*me  of  dUatftfCiion  w^s  stUl  smoul- 
iiorlug  amoDg^  tbe  spahU  of  Asia  Mi- 
Djr,  and  broke  out,  io  the  course  of 
lue  eu&uiag  >car,  into  a  foruaidable 
and  widelj-orgaaized  rcbeilioD.  Not 
fewer  than  forty  pashas  and  sandjaks 
fuLLowed  the  hanner  of  the  insurgent 
leader  Abazi- Hassan,  pasha  of  Alep- 
po, who  advanced  towards  the  Bos- 
puorus  at  the  head  of  70,000  mea, 
aiiumin^  tbe  state  of  a  monarch,  and 
demaudioj^  the  beads  of  Kiuprili  and 
his  principal  adherents  as  the  price  of 
hUs.i'juiissioa.  Mortezi  Pasha, gover- 
nor of  Diarjckr,  who  attempted  to  op- 
pose hiui  in  tile  UrlJ,  w^s  ruutod  with 
the  lo»s  V  t  ncarljr  his  whole  armj ; 
and  tlija^h  the  em'ssiries  who  at- 
te3ii.-:«:i  Co  seduce  the  troops  in  Con- 
s:i3:iaopic  fro  a  their  allegiance  were 
de:ev.ked  and  put  to  doatb  by  the  vi^i- 
Kiuce  \ii  Kiuprili.  the  revolt  spread 
tl;.-o^^"i.^ut  Aua'uiia  and  Syria,  and 
the  s:.I:aa  was  prepAHLig  to  take  the 
li.'id  i.i  '^ersju.  when  treachery  suc- 
ceed, d  iu  acccmplldhiug  what  force 
hid  tailed  to  cdTect.  It  has  been  an 
uiiitonu  uiAxiai  of  the  Ottoman  domes- 
tic policy,  which  siugularly  contrasts 
witii  t.;eir  sciupulous  observance  of 
tue  troatiis  entered  into  with  foreign 
powers,  thjit  no  faiih  is  to  be  kept 
wiihytr'j;rt'i.jjf,  or  traitors  to  the  Padi- 
shdh  ;  and  iu  the  assured  belief,  con- 
tirmed  by  ho.^:a/cs  and  solemn  oatbs, 
that  the  sultau  was  willing  to  accede 
to  his  demands,  Ahaza-Hasaan  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  drawn  from  his 
head  quarters  at  Aiutab,  with  thirty 
of  his  officers,  to  a  conference  with 
Mortozi  at  Aleppo  :  but,  in  tbe  midst 
of  the  banquet  which  followed  this 
interview,  AbuZi  and  bis  comrades 
found  themselves  in  the  grasp  of  the 
executioners — while  their  followers^ 
dispersed  through  the  town,  were 
slaughtered  wttuout  mercy  on  the  sig- 
nal of  a  gun  dred  from  the  castle ; 
and  the  army,  panic-stricken  at  the 
fate  of  its  leaders,  t^uickly  melted  away. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  semblance  of 
tranquillity  restored,  than  the  Raima- 
kam  Ismail  Pasiia,  an  unscrupulous 
a^eut  of  the  merciless  decrees  of  the 
vizir,  was  ^cat  into  Asia  under  the 
now  title  of  Moufetisii,  or  inquisitor; 
and  ail  unsparing  proscription  almost 
utterly  exterminated  all  the  reniain- 
iug  partizans  of  Abaza- Hassan,  with- 
out distinction  of  raak  ;  while  the 
suppression    of  niunerous   thmrs  or 
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fiefs,  and  the  removal  of  theoccup^im 
of  others  from  their  ancieul  abodt^  lo 
remote  districts^  so  effectuallv  I m/Si ti- 
ed the  bands  which  had  hitherto  uLiied 
the  spahis,  like  the  janissaries,  ma  t 
compact  fraternity  a  thai  this  o&ee  ^jt- 
crful  body  was  divided  and  broltQ; 
and  they  no  longer  occupy,  as  a  »^p&- 
rate  faction^  their  former  coDspicuuus 
place  in  the  troubled  scene  of  Otcomu 
lustoiy. 

Tbe  termination  of  this  great  r^ 
Toit  freed  Kiuprili  from  tbe  appre- 
hension of  military  sedition,  and  left 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  more  abso- 
lute and  undivided  authority  than  lud 
ever  been  possessed  b}'  any  of  hi* 
predecessors  in  office.  Tbe  eulua, 
from  whose  mind  the  impresAiooof  ibe 
bloody  scenes  witnesaed  in  his  jobdi 
had  never  been  effaced,  rarely  dialled 
Constantinople  ;  devoting  himself  to 
the  pleasures  of  tbe  chase  in  the  forcsU 
and  hills  of  Koumelia,  and  repairic* 
only  at  intervals  to  the  accient  paI^cc 
of  hU  ancestors  at  Adrianople,  vhi- 
ther  hii  harem  and  hoiuthoM  li^ 
been  trau>ferred  from  the  eapitJ.  The 
uncontrolled  aJmiuistration  of  tbe  state 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  vizir,  but 
his  implacable  severity  towards  all  vho 
failed  in  implicit  devution  to  his  Till, 
continued  unabated.  **  He  was  ua- 
acquainted"  (says  his  contemportfj, 
Rycautj  "  with  mercy «  and  ntver 
pardoned  any  who  were  either  guiltj 
of  a  fault,  or  suspected  for  it ;"  uA 
neither  rank  nor  services  afforded  pro* 
tec i ion  to  those  who  bad  incurred  his 
jealousy  or  resentment.  Amon/tbe 
numerous  victims  of  his  suspicious 
cruelty,  the  fate  of  Delhi- Hussein- 
Pasha  was  long  remembered  in  CuC- 
stantinople.  Originally  a  batta'JJivT 
lie  tor  iu  the  seraglio,  he  had  attracted 
tbe  notice  of  Sultan  Mourad  Ghazi  by 
his  strength  and  address  in  bending  a 
bow  sent  as  a  challenge  by  the  sLb 
of  Persia,  and  which  had  baffled  tbe 
efforts  of  all  the  pel  A  wans  or  cbAin- 
pions  of  the  Ottoman  court.  His  first 
advancement  to  the  post  of  tqueirj 
was  only  a  prelude  to  the  atuinmcot 
of  higher  honours,  and  he  became  suc- 
cessively governor  of  Buda  and  uf 
^?7V}»  capi tan- pasha  and  ?era>ker  in 
Gandij.  His  exploits  in  the  Utter 
capacity  had  eudeartd  him  tu  ilie 
troops,  while  his  noble  figure  and 
frank  bearing  made  bini  tq-.i  lly  tbe 
idol  of  the  citizens;  but  hid  ubbounJ- 
ed  popularity  led  Kiuprili  to  fon^ee  a 
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future  rival  in  this  favourite  hero,  and 
the  f^te  of  Delhi- Hussein  was  sealed, 
lu  an  intervieir  with  tiie  vizlr^  he  was 
graciously  received,  and  invested  with 
a  robe  of  honour ;  but  as  he  quitted 
the  Porte  he  was  arrested  and  carried 
to  the  Seven  Tovers^  where,  two  days 
af(er>  (in  spite  of  the  intercession  of 
the  Sultana-  Walidah,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  mufti  to  ratify  the  unjust  doomO 
he  was  bowstrung  in  his  cell,  as  the 
murmurs  of  the  troops  prevented  the 
vizir  from  risking  a  public  execution. 
But  though  thus  inexorable  to  all 
whose  popularity  or  pretensions  might 
interfere  with  his  own  supremacy,  and 
haughty  even  beyond  all  former  pre- 
cedent in  his  intercourse  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Christian  powers,* 
Kiuprili  deserved,  by  the  merits  of  his 
domestic  administration,  the  high  place 
which  has  been  assigned  to  him  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Ottoman  his- 
torians.    The  exact  regularity  which 
be  enforced  both  in  the  payment  and 
disbursement  of  the  revenue,  relieved 
the  people  from  the  irregular  imposts 
to  which  they  had  been  subject,  in 
order  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  aris- 
ing  from    the  interception,  by   the 
pathaf,  of  the  tributes  of  distant  pro- 
vinces, and  the  peculation  which  had 
long  reigned  unchecked  at  the  seat  of 
government — while    the    sums  thus 
rendered    disposable    Wfsre   laid  out 
chiefly  in  improving  the  internal  com- 
munidUions,  and  strengthening   the 
defences,  of  the  empire.     The  Dar- 
danelles, hitherto   guarded  only  by 
Mohammed  ll.'s  two  castles  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  was  made  almost  im- 
pregnable by  the  construction  of  the 
formidable  line  of  sea  defences  still 
existing,  the  necessity  for  which  had 
been  demonstrated  by  the  recent  attack 
of  the  Venetians ;  and  fortified  posts 
were  established  along  the  line  of  the 
Dnieper  and  Dniester,  to   keep    in 
check  the  predatory  Cossacks  between 
these  riverv,  who  were  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  a  furions  civil  contest  with  the 
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king  of  Poland,  the  ally  of  the  Porte. 
The  Hungarian  fortresses  were  also 
repaired,  and  vast  warlike  prepara- 
tions made  along  the  Danube,  as  the 
peace  which  for  fifty  years  had  sub- 
sisted with  the  empire  appeared  on 
the  verge  of  inevitable  rupture.     The 
succession  to  the  princinality  of  Tran- 
sylvania, the  suzerainte  of  which  had 
long  been  a  point  of  dispute  between 
the  Porte  and  Austria,  was  now  con- 
tested between  Kemeny  and  Michael 
Abaffi— the  latter  being  the  nominee 
of  the  sultan,  while  Kemeuy  was  sup- 
ported by  the  emperor,  to  whom  the 
late  Priuce  Racoczy  had  transferred 
his  allegiance  a  short  time  before  his 
death  in  battle  against  the  Turks,  in 
16G0.     The  Imperialists  and  Turks 
had  more  than  once  encountered  each 
other  as  auxiliaries  of  the  rival  candi- 
dates, and  Kiuprili  was  on  the  point 
of  repairing  in  person  to  the  scene  of 
action,  when  he  died  at  Adrianople  of 
dropsy,  (Oct.  31, 1GG1,)  in  the  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
in  a  splendid  mausoleum,  which  he 
had  erected  for  himself,  near  the  Tank- 
bazar  (poultry  market)  at  Constan- 
tinople— the  vault  of  Vhich,  during  his 
life,  he  had  daily  filled  i^ith  corn, 
which  was  then  distributed  to  the  poor 
to  purchase  their  prayers  1     "  Thus,*' 
says  a  Turkish  annalist,  *'  died  Kiu- 
prili- Mohammed,  who  was  most  zea- 
lous and  active  in  the  cause  of  the 
faith  I    Eujoying  absolute  power,  and 
being  anxious  to  purify  the  Ottoman 
empire,  he  slew  in  Anatolia  400,000  f 
rebels,  including  seventeen  vizirs  or 
pashas  of  three  tails,  forty- one  of  two 
tails,    seventy    sandjak-beys,    three 
mallahs,  and  a  Moghrabiu  sheikh. 
May  God  be  merciful  to  him!** 

The  genius  of  the  Ottoman  institu* 
tions  is  so  directly  opposed  to  any 
thing  lake  the  perpetuation  of  offices 
in  a  family,  which  might  tend  to  en- 
danger the  despotism  of  the  throne  by 
the  creation  of  an  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy, that  even  in  the  inferior  ranks. 


*  De  la  Hsye,  the  French  ambassador,  was  imprisoned  in  1668,  and  hit  son  basti- 
nadoed in  the  presence  of  Kiuprili,  for  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  a  key  to  eome 
letters  in  cipher  from  the  Venetians ;  and  some  years  later,  the  envoy  of  the  Cxar, 
Alexis  Mikhailowitz,  was  driven,  with  blows  and  violence,  from  the  presence  of  the 
sultan,  who  wsb  irritated  by  the  incompetency  of  the  interpreter  to  translate  the  Ciar's 
letter !     This  latter  outrage,  however,  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Kin* 

f  This  moostrous  exaggeration  is  reduced  by  Rycaut  to  the  mpre  crediblci  bvit  tUtt 
enormous  number  of  36^000  victims  during  the  five  y«ars  oibia  imiiiAaU>(. 
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an  instanee  had  hitherto  scarcely  been 
known  of  a  son  sncceeding  his  father. 
The  immediate  appointment*  there- 
fore, of  Fazil*  Ahmed,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  deceased  minister*  to  the  Tiziratt 
was  so  complete  a  departure  from  all 
established  usages*  as  at  once  demon- 
strated to  the  expectant  courtiers  that 
the  influence  of  the  crafty  old  vizir 
had  survived  him,  and  that  *'  the  star 
of  the  house  of  Kiuprili*'  (in  the  words 
of  a  Turkish  writer)  "  had  only  set  in 
the  west  to  rise  again  with  fresh  splen- 
dour  in  the  east.*'  Ahmed- Kiuprili 
was  now  thirty- two  years  of  age,  and 
joined  to  an  intellect  not  less  naturally 
vigorous  than  that  of  his  father,  those 
advantages  of  education  in  which  the 
latter  had  been  deficient.  At  an  early 
age  he  had  been  placed  under  the  his- 
torian, Abdul- Aziz  Effendi,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  divinity  and  law*  in  the  mc 
dressah  or  college  attached  to  the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Mohammed  the 
Conqueror,  and  had  attained,  in  due 
course,  the  rank  of  muderris  or  fellow 
therein ;  but  the  elevation  of  his  father 
to  the  vizirat  transferred  him  from  the 
cloister  to  the  camp,  and  he  held  the 
governments  successively  of  Erzroom 
and  Damascus — in  the  latter  of  which 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  mode- 
ration and  firmness  in  reducing  to 
order  the  refractory  chiefs  of  the 
Druses,  of  the  two  great  rival  houses 
of  Shahab  and  Maan-Oghlu.  Re- 
called, at  length,  to  Constantinople  to 
assume  the  office  of  kaimakam,  he  had 
scarcely  entered  on  his  new  duties 
when  he  was  summoned  to  Adrian- 
ople,  to  attend  the  deathbed  of  his 
father,  and  to  succeed  him  in  the  un- 
controlled administration  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  numerous  executions  which 
marked  the  accession  of  the  new  vizir* 
(in  accordance,  as  was  believed,  with 
the  dying  injunctions  of  his  father,) 
struck  with  terror  the  functionaries  of 
government,  who  anticipated  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  iron  rule  under  which 
they  had  so  long  trembled;  but  the 
disposition  of  Ahmed-  Kiuprili  was  not 
naturally  sanguinary,  and  few  mea- 
sures of  unnecessary  severity  charac- 
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terized  his  subsequent  sway.  The 
war  in  Hungary,  meanwhile,  had  as- 
sumed a  serious  aspect;  for  thongh 
Rem6ny  had  perished  in  battle,  the 
Imperialists  still  oontinaed  to  oppose 
the  claims  of  Abaffi  to  the  crown  of 
Transylvania;  and  their  armies, guided 
by  the  valour  and  experience  of  Mon- 
tecuculi,  a  general  formed  in  the 
Thirty  Years*  War,  were  making  rapid 
progress  in  the  reduction  of  the  prin- 
cipality. War  was  now  openly  de- 
clared between  the  two  empires ;  and 
Kiuprili,  assuming  the  command  in 
person,  opened  the  campaign  of  1668, 
in  Hungary,  with  100,000  men— a 
force  before  which  Montecaculi  had  no 
alternative  but  to  retreat,  as  the  rapi« 
dity  with  which  the  Turks  had  taken 
the  field*  had  completely  outstripped 
the  dilatory  preparations  of  the  Anlie 
Ck>uncil.*  The  exploiU  of  the  Otto- 
mans, however*  were  confined  to  the 
capture  of  Ujvar,  or  Neuhausel,  after 
a  siege  maintained  on  both  sides  with 
such  extraordinary  vigour*  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  a  Hungarian  proverb— 
**  As  fixed  as  a  Turk  before  Nenhan- 
sel,** — after  which  both  armies  with- 
drew into  winter- quarters.  The  cam- 
paign of  1664  opened  also  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Ottomans;  bnt  in 
attempting  the  passage  of  the  Rash, 
(Aug.  1,)  at  the  fords  near  St  Go- 
thard,  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  stream 
cut  off  the  communication  between 
one  division  of  their  army  and  the 
other ;  and  being  attacked  at  this  junc- 
ture by  Montecuculi*  they  sustained 
the  most  signal  overUirow  which  the 
Osmanlis  had  ever  yet  received  from 
a  Christian  power — 17,000  of  their 
best  troops  were  slain  or  drowned,  and 
the  vizir,  hastily  drawing  off  the  re- 
mains of  his  forces,  sent  propoaab  of 
peace  to  the  Austrian  headquarters. 
Yet  such  was  the  indefinite  awe  with 
which  the  prowess  and  reeonrees  of 
the  Ottomans  were  at  that  time  re- 
garded, that  the  Imperialbta  made  no 
further  use  of  their  victory  than  to 
conclude  a  truce  for  twenty  years,  the 
conditions  of  which,  in  effect*  ceded 
all  the  points  for  which  the  war  bad 
been  undertaken.     Abaffi  was  raoog- 


*  ''The  Turk,"  says  Monteeueuli,  ''who  is  always  armed,  nevar  fioda  tima  bald, 

but  can  always  aeise  him  by  the  forelock :  the  number  of  his  victories,  aad  the  ezblt 

of  territory  which  ha  has  taken  from  the  Chriatiaoa,  and  which  they  have  never  be«i 

«nis  to  recover,  snfficienUy  proves  this,  and  shows  the  rashness  end  foUy  of  those  who 

jw^tmd  to  make  Ught  of  hU  vowsi;' 
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niaed  as  Prinee  of  TransyWania,  and 
as  a  tributary  of  the  Porte — the  two 
important  fortresses  of  Great-  Wara- 
din  and  Neubausel,  which  the  Turks 
had  taken  during  the  war»  were  left 
in  their  hands^  and  a  breathing- time 
was  thus  afforded  to  the  two  empires 
for  the  mortal  struggle  which  was  to 
be  decided^  nineteen  years  later,  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna. 

Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of 
his  arms,  the  vizir  was  received  by  the 
sultan,  on  his  return  with  the  army  in 
the  ensuing  spring  to  Adrianople, 
with  such  extraordinary  distinction, 
that  those  who  had  hoped  to  profit  by 
liis  expected  fall,  could  explain  such 
continued  favour  only  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  sorcery  had  been  practised 
on  the  mind  of  the  monarch  by  the 
mother  of  the  all-powerful  minister. 
Solicitous  to  retrieve  his  military  re- 
putation in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiery, 
Kiuprili  now  determined  to  assume 
in  person  the  conduct  of  the  long- 
continued  war  in  Crete,  and  to  bring 
the  struggle  to  a  close  by  the  capture 
of  Candia,  the  siege  of  which  had 
already  reached  near  twice  the  dura- 
tion of  that  of  Troy.  To  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Turkish  marine, 
which  had  been  almost  ruined  bv  the 
repeated  naval  victories  of  the  Vene- 
tians, an  overture  was  made  to  the 
English  ambassador,  Lord  Winchii- 
sea,  for  permission  to  hire  the  services 
of  a  number  of  British  vessels;  but  this 
strange  request  being  evaded,  the  ex- 
pedition was  postponed  for  a  year, 
while  every  nerve  was  strained  in  the 
building  and  equipment  of  galleys ;  and 
at  length,  in  the  autumn  of  166d,  the 
fleet  set  sail  from  Monembasia  in  the 
Morea,  under  the  command  of  the 
Capitan-  pasha  Mustafa,  surnamed 
Kaplan^  or  the  Tiger,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Kiuprili,  and  anchored  off 
Canea  in  the  beginning  of  November. 
Bnt  before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  Cretan  war,  we 
must  retrace  our  steps,  to  give  some 
account  of  its  origin  and  progress. 


The  dominions  of  the  Venetian  Sig- 
nory  in  the  Levant,  which  had  at  one 
time  comprehended,  besides  the  scat- 
tered isles  of  the  Cyclades,  the  three 
subject  kingdoms  (as  they  were  proudly 
called)  of  Candia,*  Cyprus,  and  the 
Morea,  were  confined,  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the 
first-named  island — the  last  relics  of 
the  Morea  having  been  wrested  from 
the  republic  by  the  arms  of  Soliman 
the  Magnificent  in  1540,  and  Cyprus 
having  been  subdued  by  the  lieuten- 
ants of  his  son  Selim,  a  few  months 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  157 l.f 
The  sovereignty  of  Candia  had  been 
acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Marquis 
of  Montferrat,  to  whom  it  was  assigned 
on  the  partition  of  the  Greek  empire, 
after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
in  1204,  by  the  Latins  of  the  fourth 
crusade  :  but  the  four  centuries  and  a 
half  of  Venetian  rule  present  little 
more  than  an  unvarying  succession  of 
revolts,  oppression,  and  bloodshed. 
In  pursuance  of  their  usual  system  of 
colonial  administration,  which  strange- 
ly contrasted  with  their  domestic  po- 
licy, they  had  introduced  into  the  is- 
land a  sort  of  modified  feudal  system, 
in  order  to  rivet  their  ascendency  over 
this  remote  possession,  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  class  of  resident  proprie- 
tors, whose  interest  it  would  be  to 
maintain  the  dominion  of  the  parent 
state :  but  the  cavaliers^  as  the  Vene- 
tian tenants  of  Cretan  fiefs  were  term- 
ed, proved  at  times  even  more  refrac- 
tory than  the  candidates  themselves, 
and  made  the  island  for  many  years  a 
source  of  endless  difficulties  to  the 
Signory.  In  1363,  complaining  of 
their  exclusion  from  the  high  digni- 
ties of  the  republic,  the  cavaliers  open- 
ly threw  off  their  allegiance,  elected  a 
doge  from  among  themselves,  and 
raised  the  banner  of  St  Titus  of  Re- 
timo  in  opposition  to  the  standard  of 
St  Mark.  As  they  were  supported 
both  by  the  native  Candiotes  and  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople,  it  was  not 


*  The  name  of  Candia,  which  is  the  Italianized  form  of  Kandax,  (now  Megalo- 
Kaatro,)  is  unknown  at  the  present  day  to  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  island,  which 
they  call  by  its  classic  name  of  K^nm. — See  Pashlet's  Travels  in  Crtte/u  chap.  11. 

t  A  notable  retort  is  on  record  from  the  vixir  to  the  Venetian  envoy,  who,  on  repair- 
ing to  Constantinople  after  the  battle,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  progress  already 
made  in  the  equipment  of  a  new  fleet.  *'  Know,"  (said  the  haughty  Osmanli,)  "that 
the  loss  of  a  fleet  to  the  Padishah  is  as  the  shaving  of  his  beard,  which  will  grow  again 
all  the  thicker ;  whereas  the  loss  of  Cyprus  is  to  Venice  as  the  amputation  of  an  arm 
from  the  body,  which  will  never  be  reproduced**' 
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till  after  &  harassing  warfkre  of  two 
years  that  they  ^ere  redaiced,  and 
their  fortresses  razed,  by  the  Provve- 
ditori  sent  from  Venice ;  a  second  ef- 
fort at  independence,  a  few  3nears  later, 
was  not  more  successful.  The  Greek 
inhabitants  were  throughont  Subjected 
to  a  degree  of  merciless  tyranny,  in 
comparision  of  which  the  worst  sei^ri- 
ties  of  Turkish  rule  must  haTe  ap- 
peared lenient.  The  Sphakiote  trit^s 
in  particular,  who  were  strong  both 
from  their  arms  and  martial  tempera- 
ment, and  from  their  habitations 
amongf  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Aspro- 
Bouna,  or  White  Mountains,  in  the 
south  of  the  island,  acknowledged  at 
all  times  but  an  imperfect  allegiance 
to  their  Venetian  lords :  and  the  acts 
of  fiendish  barbarity  by  Which  their 
frequent  revolts  were  chastised,  can 
scarcely  find  a  parallel  even  in  the 
worst  horrors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Unborn  infants  torn  from  the 
womb  in  pursuance  of  a  judicial  sen- 
tence solemnly  pronounced — the  head 
of  the  father  exacted  as  the  ransom 
for  the  life  of  the  son — such  were  the 
methods  by  which  the  Provveditori  of 
the  Most  Serene  and  Christian  Re- 
public enforced  its  authority,  and 
which  are  related,  not  only  without 
reprehension,  but  with  manifest  com- 
placency and  approval,  by  the  chroni- 
clers of  the  stale/ 

Though  the  coasts  had  often  been 
ravaged  in  former  wars  by  the  Turk- 
ish fleet,  particularly  under  Barbaros- 
sa  in  1538,  no  attempt  appears  ever 
to  have  been  made  to  effect  the  con- 
quest of  the  ihldud  by  the  reduction  of 
the  fortified  cities  of  the  coast,  in  which 
the  main  strength  of  the  Venetians 
lay:  and  since  the  treaty  of  1573, 
Venice  had  remained  more  than  seven- 
ty years  at  peace  with  the  Porte.  In 
1645,  however,  a  fresh  rupture  arose 
from  the  capture  of  a  richly-laden 
Turkish  vessel  by  the  Maltese  crui- 
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8er8,t  who  wei%  «]lowe4»  eealtiry  to 
the  eiisttng  eoDventions  ^wecn  the 
Porte  and  the  Republic,  toseM  the 
horses  which  were  on  boaid  Mt 
prize  in  one  of  ttie  remote  haven  of 
Ctvte,  beyond  tbe  survviUaBee  of  the 
Venetian  authorities.  Slight  as  vis 
the  ground  of  offence,  it  produced  u 
instantaneous  ferment  at  Constsmi- 
nople:  the  janissaries,  calling  to  niitl 
similar  omens  said  to  have  preceded 
the  conquest  of  Rhodes  and  of  Cj- 
pros,  exclaimed  ttiat  the  land  ehon 
soil  had  once  been  trodden  by  Moslea 
horse  hoofs,  was  the  predestined  iihs- 
ritance  of  the  Faithful :  and  the  fluse 
was  fanned  by  the  eapttan  ptsha  Yb- 
Buf,  a  Dalmatimti  renegade,  wbe»  is- 
dependent  of  the  hatred  whidi  fnm 
early  associations  he  bore  Yenier, 
dreaded  being  sent  on  a  bootlea  ri- 
pedition  against  the  impregnable  de- 
fences of  Malta — an  enterprise  whick, 
since  the  memorable  failnre  ia  the 
last  years  of  Solinaan,  had  never  bees 
attempted  by  the  Osmaniis.  Preptrt- 
tions  for  war,  meanwhile,  were  or- 
ried  on  witli  unexampled  aeiivitj, 
though  the  destination  of  tiie  sras- 
ment  was  Icept  profoundly  secret ;  lili. 
on  April  30,  1645,  the  most  fbrmidi- 
ble  expedition  which  had  ever  been 
equipped  in  the  Turkish  ports,  set 
sail  from  the  Bo>phoms.  Ei^ 
thousand  janissaries,  H.OOO  spshif, 
and  upwards  of  50,000  iimarioit  or 
feudal  militia,  were  embarked  on  botrd 
the  fleet,  which  eonsbted  of  etgbtj 
galleys,  and  more  than  300  trass- 
ports,  besides  the  aniiliary  sqnadrou 
of  the  Barbary  regencies,  which  jois- 
ed  the  armada.  May  7,  at  the  geoeni 
rendezvous  at  Scio. 

From  Scio  the  united  fleet  sailed  to 
Navarino — a  course  purposely  adopted 
to  spread  the  belief  that  Malta  wuthe 
point  of  attack ;  J>ut  no  sooner  veR 
the?  again  at  sea,  than  the  cspitas- 
pasha,  summoning  the  principal  cfl- 


*  *'  Thus  were  they  annihilated,  and  all  men  who  were  faithful  and  devoted  toGo<i 
and  their  prince,  were  solaced  and  contoled.** — MS.  Chronicle  by  Ote  notary  Trfr»i» 
quoted  by  Pashley,  chap.  33.  These  atrocities  were  perpetrated  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16ih  century. 

t  Ajiong  the  captives  was  the  ex-nur»e  of  the  heir*appareDt,  afterwards  Mobtv- 
med  IV.,  wiih  her  (lon,  who  was  mistaken  for  a  prince  of  the  Imperial  fsniW;  tnJ 
being  carried  to  Malta,  was  brought  up  there  as  a  monk  Under  ihe  Dane  of  Parfre 
Otlomanno!  During  the  siege  of  Candia  he  was  brought  to  the  belea|ru»-red  f••rr'«^ 
in  the  hope  that  ihe  presence  of  this  supposed  Turkish  prfoce  of  the  blood  woBW»k»i« 
the  allegiance  of  the  janissaries^but  this  boiable  scheme,  as  might  have  tMra  fomecSr 
was  wholly  without  success. 
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cen  on  board  hU  galley,  read  the 
khaii  $heerefoi  the  sultaD,  annoDDciDg 
that  he  bad  taken  up  arms  for  the 
conquest  of  CaDdia.  War  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  been  formally  declared 
afj^aiost  the  Republic  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  Venetiaa  envoy^  Soranzo, 
imprisoned  in  the  Seven  Towers  :  but 
he  had  previously  contrived  to  com- 
municate to  the  Signory  his  suspicions 
of  the  impending  storm ;  and  supplies 
and  reinforcements  had  been  hastily 
dispatched  from  Venice  to  Andrea 
Cornaro,  the  inquisitore,  or  governor 
of  Crete,  in  the  event  of'its  bursting 
in  that  quarter.  Little  serious  appre- 
hension seems,  however,  to  have  been 
entertained ;  and  great  was  the  con- 
sternation of  the  Candiote  population, 
when,  on  the  morning  of  June  24,  tha 
vast  armament  of  the  Ottomans  was 
teen  rounding  Cape  Spada,  and  dis- 
embarliing  the  troops  near  Canea,  on 
the  same  spot  where,  according  to 
tradition,  the  standards  of  Islam  had 
first  l>een  displayed,  820  years  before, 
by  the  Saracens  of  Spain. 

The  strong  ramparts  of  Canea  op- 
posed but  au  ineffectual  resistance  to 
the  nnmbers  and  resolution  of  the  Ot- 
tomans, who  pressed  the  siege  with  all 
the  ardour  arising  from  the  confi- 
dence of  success ;  and  after  fifty  days 
of  open  trenches,  and  the  failure  of 
two  assaults,  the  second  fortress  of  the 
island  capitulated,  August  17.  The 
churches  and  the  cathedral  of  St  Ni- 
cholas were  converted  into  mosques : 
and  Delhi- Hussein  (whose  subse- 
quent tragical  fate  has  been  already 
commemorated)  was  sent  out  to  take 
the  government  of  this  new  conquest. 
The  brave  Tusuf,  returning  to  Con- 
stantinople at  the  end  of  the  vear,  was 
at  first  received  with  the  highest  hon- 
ours by  Ibrahim,  but  soon  after  put  to 
death  in  one  of  his  fits  of  senseless 
eruelty  ;  but  the  Ottomans  in  Crete, 
under  the  gallant  leadership  of  Delbi- 
Hufrsein,  who  now  became  terdar  or 
commander  in-chief,  overran  and  oc- 
cupied the  inland  districts  almost 
without  opposition  from  the  Greek 
inhabitants,  in  whose  eyes  any  alter- 
native was  preferable  to  the  bloody 
tyranny  under  which  they  had  so  long 
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groaned :  *  while  the  Venetian  garri- 
sons, shut  up  in  the  foftified  town^ 
along  the  northern  shore,  depended 
for  supplies  on  the  Christian  fieet, 
which  the  Turks  did  not  venture  to 
bring  to  action.  The  campaign  of 
1646  was  marked  by  the  capture  of 
the  important  city  of  Retimo,  which 
surrendered  Nov.  15,  after  a  murder- 
ous siege  of  thirty-nine  dayd,  in  which 
both  the  governor  Cornaro  and  the 
provveditor  Molino  were  slain:  but 
though  the  Turks  received  reinforce- 
ments to  the  amount  of  80,000  men, 
including  10,000  janissaries,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  it  was 
not  till  May  1648  that  the  trenches 
were  at  length  opened  before  Candia, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  only 
fortress  of  importance  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians. 

The  leaguer  of  Candia  Was  pushed 
during  several  months  by  the  Turks, 
animated  by  the  courage  and  example 
of  their  general,  with  the  same  fana- 
tic zeal  which  they  had  displayed  be- 
fore Canea  and  Retimo  ;  but  the  bo- 
sieged,  whose  tenure  of  Crete  depend- 
ed on  this  last  stronghold,  held  out 
with  equal  pertinacity  :  and  their  ef- 
forts were  aided  by  the  presence  of  a 
large  body  of  Maltese  auxiliaries,  as 
well  as  by  the  succours  which  the 
naval  superiority  of  the  Venetians 
enabled  them  continually  to  introduce 
by  sea.  In  one  sortie,  a  detachment 
of  the  garrison  penetrated  even  to  the 
tent  of  the  aerdar,  who  owed  his  safe- 
ty to  his  personal  prowess ;  while  the 
outworks  of  the  town  were  ruined  by 
the  constant  explosion  of  mines,  and 
the  Ottoman  standards  were  planted 
on  the  bastion  of  Mdrtinengo,  and  on 
several  of  the  redoubts  which  covered 
the  interior  defences.  But  in  spite  of 
their  repeated  assaults,  the  besiegers 
failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
body  of  the  place  ;  and  the  aerdar  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  diminished 
army  into  winter- quarters.  The  anar- 
chy at  Constantinople  which  followed 
the  deposition  of  Ibrahim,  combined 
with  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles 
by  the  Venetians,  prevented  any  rein- 
forcements from  reaching  the  seat  of 
war — yet  the  siege  was  renewed  in 


*  M^ny  of  them  adopted  the  faith  of  the  invaders — and  Tournefort,  who  visited 
Crete  lo  1700,  iays  thut  **  the  greater  part  of  the  Turks  on  the  inland  were  either 
renegades;  or  sons  of  renegades."     The  Candiote  Turks  of  i\ie  vre^eiiv  d^^  «x^  i^^'^'o.^ 
larlj  held  to  eombioi  tbe  vices  of  the  nation  from  which  Oie)  d«%c«u^  iiV^  ^^i^  t\ 
ib0ir  mdapt9d  coaatrpMa. 
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the  eoEuing  summer,  aod  carried  oa 
with  such  yigour,  that  the  garrisons 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  half  its  num- 
bers, including  the  valiant  governor, 
CoUoredo,  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity; when  the  arrival  of  the  Mal- 
tese squadron,  under Balbiaui,  baulked 
the  Turks  of  their  expected  prize ; 
aud  the  janissaries,  breaking  out  into 
furious  mutiny,  compelled  Delhi- Hus- 
sein once  more  to  abandon  the  hope- 
less enterprise.     All  the  remainder  of 
the  island,  however,  had  now  peace- 
ably submitted  to  the  Ottoman  rule, 
and  had  been  organized  into  sandjaks 
and  districts  ;  so  that  the  garrison  of 
Candia  were  rather  the  occupants  of 
a  solitary  post  in  a  hostile  eountry, 
than  defenders  of  the  soil  against  the 
invasion ;  and  the  Turkish  comman- 
ders, ill  supplied  from  Constantino- 
ple, during  the  troubled  minority  of 
Mohammed,  with  siege  equipage  and 
munitions  of  war,  contented  them- 
selves with  blockading  the  town  by 
the  erection  of  redoubts,  and  guarding 
the  open  country  with  their  cavalry. 
While  the  war  thus  languished   in 
Crete,  the  events  of  the  maritime  con- 
test continued  to  justify  the  proverbial 
saying  of  the  Turks,  that  <*  Allah  had 
given  the  land  to  the  true  believers, 
but  the  sea  to  the  infidels !"  Not  only 
was  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles 
so  strictly  kept  up,  that  it  was  only  in 
winter,  when  the  Venetian  fleet  was 
unable  to  remain  on  its  station,  that 
the  Turks   could  convey   reinforce* 
ments  to   their   brethren   who  were 
waging  the  holy  war  in  Crete;  but 
repeated  and  disastrous  defeats  were 
sustained  by  the  Ottoman  navy,  when* 
ever  it  attempted  to  dispute  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea  with  the  Lion  of 
St  Mark.     In  July  1651,  a  formida- 
ble armament  with  supplies  and  troops 
for  Crete  was  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed off  Naxos  by  Mocenigo :  and  on  July 
6, 1656,  the  same  commander  inflicted 
on  the  Turkish  fleet,  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Straits,  the  most  decisive  over- 
throw which  it  had  sustained  since  the 
fatal  day  of  Lepanto.    Seventy  sail  of 
ships  and  galleys  were  sunk  or  taken ; 
the  Capitan- pasha  escaped  into   the 
Bosphorus  with  only  fourteen  vessels ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople, 
in  the  first  access  of  consternation, 


[June, 


expected  the  apparition  of  the  Chris- 
tian ensigns  in  the  Golden  Horn ;  but 
the  victors  contented  themselves  with 
the  occupation  of  Tenedos  and  Lem- 
Dos,  which  they  held  till  dislodged  in 
the  following  year  by  Kiupriii. 

The  serdar,  Delhi-  Hussein,  who  had 
for  eleven  years  gallantly  upheld  the 
renown  of  the  Ottoman  arms  in  Crete, 
withstanding  with  equal  firmness  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  mntinous 
spirit  of  his  own  soldiers,  had  been  re- 
called early  in  1656  to  assume  the 
▼izirat ;  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  honour, 
which,  though  cancelled  even  before 
he  reached  Constantinople  in  favour 
of  the  Kaimakam  Mustapha,  subse- 
quently (as  already  related)  cost  him 
his  life  from  the  jealousy  of  Moham- 
med Kiupriii.  His  successors  pos- 
sessed neither  his  energy  nor  his  mili- 
tary skill ;  and  the  Venetians»  taking 
courage  from  the  change  of  com- 
manders, sallied  from  Candia,  and 
even  ventured,  though  without  suc- 
cess, to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Canea. 
Negotiations  for  peace,  meanwhile, 
had  been  kept  on  foot  almost  from  the 
first ;  but  as  the  Ottoman  pride  abso- 
lutely refused  to  listen  to  any  propo- 
sitions which  did  not  include  the  total 
and  unconditional  surrender  of  Candia, 
no  pacification  could  be  effected ;  and 
the  war  continued  to  linger  till 
Ahmed- Kiupriii,  secured  on  the  side 
of  Hungary  by  the  peace  with  Aus- 
tria, collected  all  the  forces  of  the  em- 
pire, to  crush  this  last  fragment  of 
Venetian  dominion  in  the  Levant. 

The  advanced  season  of  the  year 
when  the  vizir  disembarked  in  Candia, 
and  the  disorganized  state  of  the  forces 
which  he  found  tbere»  prevented  the 
immediate  commencement  of  ofiensive 
operations ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  the  arrival  of  the  eontingents 
of  Egypt  and  Africa,  as  well  as  of  a 
squadron  with  fresh  troops  from  Con- 
stantinople, raised  bis  army  to  be- 
tween 40,000  and  50,000  effective 
men ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May  16^7, 
the  trenches  were  once  more  opened 
in  form  on  the  western  side  of  the 
city,  while  800  pieces  of  cannon, 
thundering  from  the  Ottoman  lines, 
covered  the  approaches  of  the  pio- 
neers.* Of  the  seven  f  ^reat  bastions 
which  formed  the  principal  defences 


The  use  of  parallelt  ii  usually  said  to  have  been  introdaced  at  this  time  by  Kla- 
prili;  but  th«y  were  certainly  employed  before  Neuhautel,  four  years  eariier. 

t  These  were,  the  SabVoaera,  coveted  Vii)  \.Yl«  ^%\jm3m\  l^tv^C  St  Demttrios,  the 
Vettori,  Jesus,  Blartlnengo,  ileVb\«b«m,  Vax&%i«^  %u^  ^  Ktk\\%^« 
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on  the  land  Bide»  those  of  Panigra^ 
Bethlehem,  and  Martinengo,  were  the 
chief  points  of  attack ;  the  vizir  him- 
self taking  post  opposite  the  first, 
while  the  Beglerbeg  of  Anatolia  and 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt  were  stationed 
against  the  Bethiebem  and  the  Mar- 
tinengo.  The  assault,  as  on  former 
occasions^  was  conducted  chiefly  by 
the  slow  process  of  sap  and  mine ;  but 
the  superior  skill  of  tbe  Christian  en- 
gineers,  enabled  them  frequently  to 
explore  and  countermine  the  works  of 
the  enemy;  and  the  mining  parties 
were  thus  surprised  and  blown  into 
the  air»  while  murderous  combats  took 
place  under  ground,  from  the  acci- 
dental ren'counters  of  the  soldiers  em- 
ployed in  these  subterranean  galleries. 
The  garrisoui  which  had  at  first  num- 
bered about  1 2,000,  under  the  com-> 
mand  of  the  Marchese  di  Villa,  a 
Pledmontese  oflScer  of  approved  skill 
and  courage,  received,  at  the  end  of 
Jane,  a  reinforcement  of  1000  veteran 
troops,  brought  by  the  Venetian  Cap- 
tain-General Morosini,  who  arrived 
with  the  fleet  at  the  Isle  of  Standia, 
off  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  and  a 
concourse  of  volunteers,  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  hastened  to  share  in  the 
defence  of  this  last  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom in  tbe  Grecian  seas ;  while 
the  Maltese,  Papal,  and  Neapolitan 
galleys  cruised  in  the  oflSng,  to  inter- 
cept the  supplies  brought  by  sea  to 
the  Ottoman  camp.  The  Turks, 
meanwhile,  with  their  usual  stubborn 
perseverance,  continued  to  push  their 
sap  under  the  ravelin  of  Mocenigo, 
and  the  Panigra  bastion  which  it  co* 
vered ;  and  though  their  progress  was 
retarded,  and  their  works  often  ruined, 
by  the  sallies  of  the  defenders,  the 
foundations  were  at  length  shaken, 
and  the  ramparts  rent  and  shattered, 
by  the  explosion  of  innumerable 
mines ;  and  the  janissaries,  fired  with 
fisnatic  zeal,  and  stimulated  by  pro- 
mises of  reward,  rushed  again  and 
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again  to  the  attack  under  the  eye  of 
the  vizir,  **  Many  and  various,"  says 
Rycaut,  in  his  quaint  narrative,  "  wero 
the  valiant  assaults  and  sallies,  the 
traverses  extraordinary,  the  rencoun- 
ters bloody,  the  resistance  vigorous, 
not  known  or  recorded  in  any  siege 
before ; "  and  the  struggle  continued 
with  unabated  fury  on  both  sides,  till 
the  approach  of  winter ;  while,  after 
each  unsuccessful  assault,  the  Vene- 
tians, emulating  the  ferocity  of  their 
enemies,  dii<played  the  heads  of  the 
slain  and  prisoners  (for  no  quarter  was 
given  or  taken)  in  barbarous  triumph 
from  the  wall.  At  length,  afrer  a 
desperate  conflict  on  November  16, 
the  janissaries  effected  a  lodgement  in 
the  Mocenigo  bastion  and  the  Panigra ; 
and  the  Ottoman  banners,  for  the  first 
time,  were  displayed  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  works.  But  this  valiant 
forlorn  hope,  in  the  moment  of  tri- 
umph, was  hurled  into  the  air  by  tbe 
explosion  of  a  previously -prepared 
mine ;  and  Kiuprili,  dismayed  at  this 
last  failure,  drew  ofi^  bis  troops  into 
their  lines,  where  they  lay  inactive, 
till  the  inundation  of  the  camp  by  the 
winter  rains  compelled  them  to  with- 
draw to  a  greater  distance. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  throughout 
Europe  at  the  tidings  that  the  pride 
of  the  Ottoman  battle  had  once  more 
been  driven  back  discomfited,  for  the 
best  and  bravest  of  nearly  every  na- 
tion in  Christendom  were  now  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  defenders:* 
and  great,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
perplexity  of  the  divan,  and  the  cha- 
grin of  the  Turkish  population,  at  the 
apparently  endless  duration  of  an  en- 
terprise, a  speedy  and  glorious  termi- 
nation of  which  had  been  expected 
from  the  presence  of  the  vizir.  The 
sultan  even  dispatched  a  confidential 
agent  to  the  seat  of  war,  to  examine 
personally  into  the  state  of  affairs ; 
and  finding  from  his  report  that  the 
army  was  reduced,  by  the  sword  and  tho 


*  The  majority  of  these  Tolunteers  were  lupplied  by  the  fiery  noblesse  of  France, 
among  whom  the  crusading  spirit  of  their  aDcestors  seems  to  have  been  revived  at  this 
period.  At  the  battle  of  St  Gothard,  a  considerable  body  of  French  auxiliaries  was 
present,  under  the  Due  de  la  Feuillade,  (whose  name  vas  (ravefttied  by  the  Turks  into 
Fouladiy  man  of  steel ;)  and  his  subsequent  expedition  to  Candia,  as  well  as  the  more 
formidable  annament  under  Noailles,  seem  to  have  received  the  direct  sanction  of  Louia 
XIV.  Yet  the  old  treaties  between  Frnncc  and  the  Porte  were  still  in  force;  so  that 
it  was  not  without  some  reason  that  Kiuprili  replied,  n  few  years  later,  to  tbo  Marquis 


d«  Noiotel's  professions  of  amity  on  the  part  of  France,  "  1  know  that  the  Ffench  are 
our  friend*,  V.ut  I  si  ways  hnppen  to  find  them  in  tbe  ranks  of  o\jkT  «i\«tca^%\" 
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raTagoB  of  disease,  to  half  its  original  ef- 
fective strength,  he  issued  peremptorj 
firmaDs  to  the  pashas  of  the  empire  to 
ha-^ten  the  eqiiipment  of  their  contin- 
gents ;  and  even  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  repairing  in  person  to  Crete, 
to  share  the  perils  and  glories  of  the 
Ao/y  war,  Kiuprili,  meanwhile,  was 
Indefatigahle  in  his  exertions  to  re- 
orsranize  his  army,  and  restore  his 
artillery  to  efficiency,  even  casting 
new  euns  to  fit  the  Venetian  huUets, 
30.000  of  which  are  said  to  have  heen 
picked  up  in  the  Turkish  lines  during 
the  preceding  campaign  I  A  strict 
blockade  was  kept  up  on  the  city, 
while  the  Venetian  cruisers,  and  the 
Papal  galleys  under  Rospigtiosi,  the 
nephew  of  Pope  Clement  IX.,  were 
equally  vigili^nt  in  preventii^  supplies 
from  reaching  the  besiegers  by  sea ; 
and  various  maritime  encounters  too^ 
place,  generally  to  the  advantage  of 
the  flag  of  St  Mark,  The  unworthy 
jealniijfty*  entertained  by  Morosini  of 
Di  Villa,  led,  however,  earlv  in  the 
spring  of  1068,  to  the  withdrawal  of 
that  gallant  soldier  from  his  command^ 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Marquis  Montbrun  St  Andr^.  a  French 
▼olunteer,  inferior  neither  in  valour 
nor  diligence  to  his  predecessor. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  Jqne 
that  the  Tizir  recommenced  active 
operations  against  Candia;  but  the 
plan  of  attack  was  now  changed.  In 
order  to  command  the  narrow  en- 
trance of  the  harbour^t  and  so  cat 
off  the  constant  reinforcements  which 
reached  the  besieged  by  sea,  the  prin- 
cipal batteries  were  directed  against 
the  bastion  of  Sahionera,  (called  by 
the  Turks  the  KiziU  Tahiyaht  or  Red 
Fort,)  at  the  seaward  extremity  of 
the  works  on  one  side,  and  against 
that  of  St  Andrew  on  the  other ;  but 
the  events  of  the  siege  during  this 
year  present  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  endless  successioQ  of 
mines,  sorties*  assaults,  and  coun- 
termines, which  had  marked  the  cam- 
paign of  last  year.  The  Venetian 
commanders  at  length,  seeing  the 
Turks  preparing  to  pass  the  winter  in 
their  trenches,,  and  sensible  that  (con- 
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centratad  ai  the  foreet  of  tbe  two  con- 
tending powers  were  now  for  tbe  attack 
and  defence  nf  a  single  fortress)  they 
must  eventually  he  overwhelmed  by 
the  ponderous  strength  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  once  more  made  over- 
tures for  peace,  offerini?  an  annual 
trihute  for  Candia,  and  the  cession  of 
the  rest  of  the  island  to  the  Porte ; 
but  the  vizir  sternly  rejected  the  prof- 
fered compromise ;  and  his  reply  to 
the  envoy,  Molino — *'  The  Sultan  is 
pot  a  merchant,  nor  does  be  need 
money —he  has  but  one  word,  and  that 
is — Capdia,"— showed  that  the  long 
dispute  could  onlj  be  decided  by  the 
sword.  Elated  hy  the  hope  of  speedy 
triumph,  tbe  Turks  now  ran  their 
approaches  so  close  to  the  bastion  of 
St  Andrew,  which  was  held  hy  the 
Maltese  kni^^hts  and  militia,  that  tbe 
muzzles  of  the  muskets  almost  touched 
each  other ;  and  the  vizir  wrote  to  the 
Sultan,  that  they  had  only  three  yards 
more  of  ground  to  win,  when«  at  this 
critical  moment,  the  spirits  of  the  be- 
sieged were  revived  by  the  arrivali 
early  in  December,  of  the  Due  de  la 
Feuillade  and  the  Count  de  St  Pol, 
with  a  gallant  band  of  600  volunteers, 
many  of  them  of  the  be«t  families  of 
France.  But  the  boiling  valour  of 
these  fiery  youths  was  equally  difficult 
^o  restrain  or  direct ;  and,  after  lo>iog 
two-thirds  of  their  number  in  despe- 
rate* but  irregular,  sallies  against  the 
Turkish  lines,  the  survivors  of  this 
niece  of  knight-errantry  re-emharked 
for  Christendom  in  January,  leaving 
the  heads  of  their  fallen  comrades 
ranged  on  pikes  before  the  tent  of 
Kiuprili.  A  stancher  reinforcement 
was  received  in  the  spring  of  1669,  by 
the  sirrival  of  3000  Lunenburffhers, 
whose  commander,  Count  WaTdeek, 
fell  a  few  days  after,  in  repulsing  an 
assault  on  the  breach  of  St  Andrew, 
as  did  also  the  former  governor,  Di 
Villa,  whose  thirst  for  glory  had 
brought  him  back,  as  general  of  the 
Papal  auxiliaries,  to  the  scene  of 
peril. 

These  repeated  reinforcements,  join- 
ed to  the  knowledge  that  the  Pope  was 
exerting  himself  to  umteall  the  jj^rincrs 


•  VilU  it  said  to  kav«  produced  before  the  lenate  of  Veoice  a  letter  from  MoroaiBi 
to  the  viair,  offerinR  to  heiray  him  into  tha  bands  of  the  Turks. 

t  The  harbour  of  C.ndia  (now  alroott  choked  up)  w«»  at  aU  tiioas  ao  onaU,  and  with 
•o  httle  depth  of  water,  as  to  afford  ahelttr  ooly  to  galleys,  tbe  sUtion  of  the  larger 
vessels  being  at  the  itW  ot  BUAd\s^  %t  to»A  lea^nes*  distance. 
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of  CfaristoBdom  ia  a  latgoe  for  the  re- 
lief of  their  hardly-besel  brethren, 
still  eocouraffed  the  heroic  defeodera 
of  Candiat  thoach  the  Turks  had  by 
this  time  carried  their  mioea  at  several 
point!  within  the  bastions  and  exterior 
defencesy  and  compelled  the  garrison 
to  ihelter  themselves  behind  an  inner 
rampart*  constructed  during  the  win- 
ter in  anticipation  of  this  extremity : — 
*'  So  that,  in  effect,**  says  Rycaut* 
**  this  most  impregnable  fort  of  the 
world  was  forced  and  taken  by  the 
spade  and  shovel,  and  by  a  crew  of 
naarmed  labourers,  who  understood 
nothing  more  than  the  plough  and 
harrow."  The  promised  succours, 
however,  were  now  at  hand.  On  the 
2M  of  June,  a  French  fleet  appeared 
off  the  port,  having  on  board  7000  of 
the  flower  of  the  French  troops  and 
nobility,  who  were  commanded  by  the 
Dakee  de  Noailles  and  Beaufort,  and 
oomprtaed  in  their  ranks  several 
princea  of  the  sovereign  bouses  of 
Lorraio  and  Bouillon,  the  Marshals 
Colbert  and  Dela  Motto- Fcneloo,  the 
Count  of  St  Pol,  and  many  otiier 
namea  of  the  nobleat  and  bravest  in 
Fraace,  who  had  crowded  to  embark 
as  volonteers  in  this  new  and  glorious 
emsadeu  These  gallant  auxiliaries 
landed  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
Venetiana ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the 
27tb,  a  general  sortie  was  made,  in 
order  to  raise  the  siege  by  driving 
tlie  Turks  from  their  trenches.  The 
janiaaaries  were  driven  from  their 
works  by  the  impetuous  onset  of  the 
assailants ;  but,  in  the  tumult  of  the 
fight,  a  lar<re  powder- maffazioe,  be- 
tween the  Sabionera  and  Fort  St  De- 
metrius, which  had  been  occupied  by 
Ike  French,  was  accidentally  blown  up. 
The  Dake  de  Beanfort,  and  many 
oiharsy  perished  in  the  explosion,  or 
were  hnried  under  the  ruins ;  and  the 
survivors,  panic-stricken  at  tlie  catas- 
trophe, were  driven  within  the  walls 
with  terrible  slaughter  by  the  Turks, 
who  rallied  and  returned  to  the 
charge.  The  usual  hideous  trophies 
of  Ottoman  triumph — the  heads  of  the 
slain,  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  vizir ; 
but  the  body  of  the  Due  de  Beaufort, 
though  anxiously  sought  for  at  the 


prayer  of  hia  comrades^  who  offered* 
through  a  flag  of  truce,  to  redeem  it 
at  its  weitfht  in  gold,  could  never  he 
dl^oyered. 

This  dreadful  blow  not  only  threw 
a  fatal  gloom  over  the  ardour  of  the 
French,  but  gave  rise  to  an  alterca- 
tio^  between  Morosini  and  De  No« 
ailles,eachof  whom  threw  on  the  other 
the  blame  of  the  failure ;  till>  after  a 
month  thus  unprofitably  spent,  the 
French  commander  re- embarked  hia 
troops,  and  sailed  for  Toulon,  August 
31,  leaving  the  town  to  its  fate.  The 
Maltese  and  Papal  galleys  departed  in 
his  company ; — <*  for  thus  did  these 
accursed  swiue  of  Nazarenes**  (saya 
the  Turkish  historiographer,  Rashid) 
'*  withdraw  from  the  doom  of  hell, 
which  awaited  them  at  the  handa  of 
the  Faithful.*'  The  condition  of  the 
remaining  defenders,  thus  deserted  by 
their  allies,  and  separated  from  the 
Turks  only  by  breastworks  hastily 
thrown  up  in  the  interior  of  the  town, 
was  now  utterly  hopelessi  as  not  more 
than  3600  meJU  remained  fit  for  duty, 
while  the  loss  in  slain  and  disabled 
averaged  more  than  a  hundred  a- day. 
In  these  desperate  circumstances,  a 
council  of  war  was  summoned  by  Mo- 
rosini, to  consider  whether  it  might 
not  even  yet  be  practicable  to  avoid 
the  ignominy  of  a  surrender,  by  eva- 
cuating the  town,  and  escaping,  with 
the  inhabitants,  by  sea.  Their  deli- 
berations were  hastened  by  a  furious 
assault  from  the  Turks,  who  were  im- 
patient to  seize  their  prey  ;  and, 
though  the  enemy  were  repulsed  for 
the  time  by  the  remains  of  the  Lu- 
nenburghers,  two  officers  were  even- 
tually dispatched  to  the  vizir's  head- 
quarters, to  announce  the  submission 
of  the  garrison,  and  arrange  the  terms 
of  capitulation.  They  were  cour- 
teously received  by  Kiuprili,  who 
appointed  an  officer  of  his  own  house- 
hold, with  Panayoti,*  the  dragoman 
of  the  Porte,  to  confer  with  them ; 
and  the  articles  were  settled  without 
much  difficulty.  Peace  was  concluded 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Republic. 
Candia  and  the  whole  of  Crete  was 
ceded  to  the  Sultan,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hai  hours  of  Grabusa,  Su- 


J^  •  The  appointment  of  the  Oreek  Panayoti  marks  an  important  charge  in  the  syKtem 
of  Ottoman  diplomacy;  as  previously  the  Porte  had  di»dained  to  employ  the  raffahs  in 
places  of  tmat,  depending  wholly,  in  iheir  intercoarse  with  foreign  ambasiadon,  on  the 
interprettrt  attached  to  the  suite  of  the  latter. 
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da»  and  Spinalonga,  which  the  Vene- 
tians were  allowed  to  retain  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce ;  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants  of  Candiawere  to  embark 
with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  artillery,  and  the 
Ottomans  were  not  to  enter  the  town 
till  the  embarkation  was  completed. 
These  conditions  were  scrupulously 
obsenred  by  the  victors  ;  till  the  27th 
of  September,  the  evacuation  being 
effected,  the  standard  of  the  cross  was 
at  length  lowered  from  the  walls ;  and 
the  vizir,  standing  on  the  breach  of 
the  St  Andrew's  bastion,  (thence  call- 
ed by  the  Turks  the  Fort  of  Sttrren- 
der,)  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  pashas 
and  generals,  received  the  keys  of  the 
city  in  a  silver  basin.  A  body  of 
Turkish  troops  immediately  entered 
by  the  breaches,  and  mounted  guard  on 
the  principal  posts ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  4th  of  October  that  the  vizir  made 
his  triumphant  entry  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  (now  reduced  to  about  15^000 
regular  troops,  and  11,000  pioneers 
and  irregulars,)  and  proceeded,  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  the  sacred  standard  of 
the  Prophet,  to  the  cathedral,  which 
was  purified  from  the  dead  bodies  in- 
terred within  its  walls,  and  re- conse- 
crated as  a  mosque.  All  the  other 
churches  underwent  the  same  trans- 
formation, with  the  exception  of  two 
which  Panayoti  purchased  for  the  use 
of  the  Greeks ;  for  so  completely  was 
the  town  deserted,  that  there  remained 
only,  in  the  words  of  an  anonymous 
eyewitness,  "  two  Greeks,  three 
Jews,  and  eight  other  strangers,  whom 
the  vizir  would  also  have  suffered  to 
depart ;  but  they  chose  rather  to 
change  their  religion  than  their  quar- 
ters.*' 

Thus  ended  this  famous  siege,  the 
longest,  and  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable, recorded  in  history.  During  its 
continuance^  the  Venetians  and  their 
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allies  lost  30,000  men,  and  the  Turks 
more  than  100,000  ;  fifty-six  assaults 
were  made  on  the  town  abovo  ground, 
and  the  same  number  through  the 
mines ;  and  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  sorties  was  made  by  the  garrison. 
460  mines  were  sprung  by  the  Tarks, 
and  no  less  than  1172  by  the  Vene- 
tians; and  the  quantity  of  missiles 
hurled  into  the  town  exceeded  all  cal- 
culation. The  fortifications  were, 
however,  speedily  repaired  by  the  care 
of  Kiuprili,  who  remained  in  the  island 
nine  months  after  the  sarreoder,  em- 
ployed in  the  final  organization  of  this 
new  province,  which  was  divided  into 
the  three  pashaliks  of  Canea,  Retimo, 
and  Candia— the  last  being  the  mi- 
dence  of  the  beglerbeg,  or  supreme 
pasha.  The  arrangements  being  at 
length  completed,  he  quitted  Candia 
for  Constantinople,  whither  the  capi- 
tan-pasha  had  preceded  him  with  the 
fleet ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  July  1670,  he 
replaced  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan, 
in  his  hunting-camp  near  Rodosto, 
the  tandjak'Sheeref,  which  had  been 
committed  to  his  charge  for  the  war 
against  the  infidels.  *'  In  this  man- 
ner," says  Rycaut,  writing  not  in  a 
spirit  of  prophecy,  three  years  only 
before  the  battle  of  Vienna,  <<  expired 
the  action  of  the  year,  fortunate  in  its 
success  to  the  Turks ;  for  though  they 
gained  but  thirty  acres  of  land,  with 
expense  inestimable  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure, yet  the  glory  and  fame  which 
attended  it,  being  the  consnmmation 
of  twenty-five  years*  war,  and  the 
theatre  where  the  whole  world  were 
spectators,  was  of  greater  yalue  to  the 
Turks  than  any  other  consideration, 
and  may  with  time  prove  a  place  of 
advantage  to  the  further  increase  of 
their  western  empire,  unless  God  Al- 
mighty, by  his  mercy  and  providence, 
give  a  stop  to  the.  progress  of  this 
grand  oppressor.** 
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Thb  excitement  produced  in  St 
Petersburg  on  the  occasion  of  a  rash 
conspiracjr  which  had  broken  out  on 
the  inauguration  of  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholasy  had  ample  time  to  die  away 
before  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
the  conspirators  became  known.  Six 
months  elapsed,  months  of  terrible  sus- 
pense and  anxiety  to  the  friends  of  the 
unfortunate  prisoners.  At  length,  on 
the  I4th  of  July,  the  decision  of  the 
high  court  of  justice  appeared  in  the 
St  Petersburg  Gazette,  Six -and - 
thirty  of  the  accused  were  condemned 
to  death,  the  others  to  the  mines  and 
to  exile.  My  friend  and  patron,  Count 
Alexis  W ,  was  included  in  the  for- 
mer list ;  but  an  act  of  clemency  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  tempered  the 
severity  of  justice,  and  only  five  of 
the  condemned  were  left  for  exe- 
cudoD,  while  the  remaining  thirty- 
one  had  their  sentence  commuted 
to  banishment.  My  friend's  name 
was,  God  be  thanked  I  among  the 
Utter. 

On  reading  this  announcement,  I 
rushed  into  the  street,  and  ran,  with- 
out once  stopping,  until  I  reached  the 
house  of  his  beloved  Louise.  Of  her, 
for  the  present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
aay,  that  she  was  a  young,  lovely,  and 
iDteUigent  Frenchwoman,  whose  sister 
I  had  known  in  Paris,  and  to  whose 
patronage,  from  her  position  as  a  first- 
rate  modiste  in  St  Petersburg,  I  was 
much  indebted.  Between  this  truly 
amiable  woman  and  the  Count  had 
for  some  years  existed  an  attachment, 
not  hallowed,  indeed,  by  the  church, 
but  80  long  and  deeply- rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  both,. and  so  dignified  by 
their  mutual  constancy  and  worth,  as 
to  have  won  the  sympathies  even  of 
the  Count's  mother  and  sisters.  To 
return,  however,  to  Louise,  whom  I 
found  with  a  copy  of  the  Gazette  in 
her  hand,  and  bathed  in  tears,  but 
they  were  tears  of  joy — 

"  He  is  saved  I  *'  cried  she,  on  see- 
ing me  enter ;  "  thank  God  and  the 
Emperor  r* 

The  first  moment  of  joy  over, 
Louise's  thoughts  turned  to  the  mo- 
ther and  sisters  of  her  lover.  She 
ealctdated  that  the  Gazette  would  only 
leave  St  Petersburg  by  the  post  of 


that  night,  and  that  by  sending  off  an 
express  immediately  the  news  might 
reach  Moscow  twelve  hours  sooner. 
She  asked  me  if  I  knew  a  trusty  mes- 
senger, who  could  start  without  de- 
lay to  bear  the  glad  tidings  to  the 
Count's  family.  I  had  a  Russian  ser- 
vant, an  intelligent  active  fellow,  and 
I  offered  his  services,  which  she  ac- 
cepted with  delight.  The  only  diffi- 
culty was  the  passport,  and  through 
the  kindness  of  the  ex-chief  of  police, 
Monsieur  de  Gorgoli,  it  was  procured 
in  half  an  hour.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  the  courier  set  off,  with  a 
thousand  rubles  in  his  pocket  for  tra- 
velling expenses. 

He  arrived  at  Moscow  fourteen 
hours  before  the  post ;  fourteen  hours 
of  mortal  anxiety  saved  to  the  Count's 
mother  and  sisters. 

The  letter  he  brought  back,  was  one 
of  those  that  seem  written  with  a 
feather  plucked  from  an  angel's  wing. 
The  old  Countess  called  Louise  her 
daughter,  and  the  young  girls  named 
her  their  sister.  They  entreated  that, 
when  the  day  was  known  on  which 
the  prisoners  were  to  set  off  for  their 
banishment,  a  courier  might  be  des- 
patched to  Moscow  with  the  news.  I 
accordingly  told  my  servant  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  start,  to  his  no 
small  satisfaction ;  for  the  Count's  mo- 
ther had  given  him  a  thousand  rubles 
for  his  first  trip,  and  he  trusted  the 
second  might  be  equally  well  re- 
warded. 

There  had  not  been  an  execution  in 
St  Petersburg  for  sixty  years,  and  the 
curiosity  and  excitement  caused  by 
the  anticipation  of  this  one,  were  pro- 
portionably  great.  The  day  was  not 
fixed  beforehand,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  got  up  each  morning, 
expecting  to  hear  that  the  bloedy  tra- 
gedy had  been  enacted.  I  had  re- 
quested a  young  Frenchman  attached 
to  Marshal  Marmont's  special  mission, 
and  who  was  on  that  account  likely 
to  have  early  information,  to  let  me 
know  when  it  was  to  take  place ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  July,  he 
sent  me  word  that  the  marshal  and  his 
suite  had  been  invited  to  repair  by 
four  o'clock  the  following  morning 
to  the  hoteV  of  iVie  ¥t«ii^Yk  «\E^«avs<» 
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the  windows  of  which  commanded  the 
place  of  execution. 

I  hastened  to  commnnicate  this  in- 
telligence to  Louise.  All  her  fears 
returned.  Was  it  certain  that  Alexis 
was  pardoned  ?  Might  not  the  com- 
mutation of  punishment  announced  in 
the  Gazette  be  a  ro^e  to  conceal  the 
truth  from  the  people?  These,  and 
a  thousand  other  doubts,  arose  in  her 
mind ;  but  1  at  last  succeeded  in  tran- 
quillizing^ her,  and  returned  home  to 
take  some  repose  till  the  hour  of  the 
execution.  Before  doing:  so,  however, 
my  servant  wa^  sent  off  to  M«>scowy 

to' inform  the  Countess  W that 

the  following  day  her  son  would 
leave  St  Petersburg  for  his  place  of 
exile. 

At  half  past  three,  I  left  my  house 
and  hastened  in  the  direction  orthe 
citadel.  A  grey  tin^e  in  the  east  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  day,  and  a 
thin  white  iosc  bung  like  a  veil  over 
the  Neva.  As  I  passed  the  comer  of 
the  French  embassy,  Marmont  and 
his  suite  entered  the  house,  and  a 
minute  after  vards  tbey  appeared  upon 
the  balcony. 

A  few  persons  were  standing  upoo 
the  quay,  not  in  expectation,  or  be- 
cau<<e  tbey  were  informed  of  what  was 
going  to  take  pUce,  but  because  the 
bridge  of  the  Trinity  was  occupied  by 
troops,  and  they  were  thereby  pre- 
yented  from  proceeding  whither  Iheir 
afftirs  called  them.  They  seemed  un* 
easy,  and  uucertain  whether  it  might 
not  be  dangerous  to  remain  there. 

Some  minutes  before  four,  a  large 
fire  was  lighted  on  the  platform  of  the 
fortress.  My  attention  being  drawn 
to  that  point,  I  perceived,  by  the  now 
increasing  dayligbt,  a  wooden  scaffold- 
ing, on  which  were  erected  five  black 
and  ominous  looking  gibbets. 

Four  o'clock  struck,  and  the  prison- 
ers whose  punishment  had  been  com- 
muted to  banishment  appeared  upon 
the  platform,  and  ranged  themselves 
rouud  tUe  scaffold.  They  were  all  in 
full  uniform,  wearing  their  epaulettes, 
and  the  s'ars  aud  ribands  of  their  dif- 
ferent orders.  Their  swords  were 
carried  by  soldiers.  I  tried  to  distin- 
guish the  Count,  but  the  distance,  and 
still  imperfect  light,  rendered  the  at- 
tempt fruitlfss. 

The  five  who  were  to  suffer  death 
now  ascended  the  scaffold,  dressed  in 
ooarae  linen  frocks,  and  with  a  sort  ol 
irUte  hood  af«c  th^r  VieiudA,    ThA^. 
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doubtless  arrived  from  separate  dun- 
geons, for,  as  they  met,  they  were 
allowed  to  embrace  one  another.  Im- 
mediately aUerwards,  a  man  went  up 
to  them  and  said  soooething,  which 
was  followed  by  a  cheer  from  the  sol- 
diers and  others  attending  the  execu- 
tion. It  was  afterwards  reported,  I 
know  not  with  what  truth,  that  this 
man  was  sent  to  offer  them  their  lives 
if  they  chose  to  beg  them ;  but  that 
tbey  replied  to  the  offer  by  cries  of 
Russia  and  Liberty ! — cries  that  were 
rendered  inaudible  by  the  hurras  of 
the  guards  and  attendants. 

The  executioners  stepped  forward, 
passed  the  halters  round  the  necks  of 
the  condemned,  and  pulled  the  hoods 
over  their  eyes.  A  neighbouring 
clock  struck  the  first  quarter  after  four, 
and  simultaneously  with  the  sound,  a 
trap  door  gave  way  under  the  ftet  of 
the  culprits.  There  was  a  great  cry 
and  much  confusion,  and  a  number  of 
soldiers  jumped  upon  the  sc^uld. 

Two  of  the  ropes  had  snapped^  and 
the  unhappy  men  round  whose  necks 
they  had  been  fastened,  had  fallen 
through  the  scaffolding  to  the  pJat- 
foim ;  one  of  them  had  broken  his 
thigh,  and  the  other  his  arm.  Lad- 
ders were  brought,  and  the  sufferers 
carried  up  to  the  scaffold  and  laid 
upon  theur  backs,  for  they  were  un- 
able to  stand.  In  a  few  minutes  new 
halters  were  ready,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  executioners,  the  victims  nu- 
naged  to  drag  themselves  under  the 
gibbets.  Their  last  words  were,  Rus- 
sia and  Liberty  I  This  time  the  ropes 
did  their  duty. 

It  was  said,  that  when  the  Emperor 
was  afterwards  informed  of  this  inci- 
dent, be  was  much  vexed  at  its  not 
having  been  imooediately  reported  to 
him ;  but  nobody  had  dared  take  vpon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  saspead- 
ing  the  execution. 

It  was  now  the  tnm  of  the  exiles. 
Their  sentence  was  read,  declariag 
them  to  have  forfeited  every  thing, 
rank,  possessions,  orders,  iaouly,  all 
that  bound  tbem  tethe  worlds  and  the 
executioners  then  tore  off  their  epau- 
lettes aiid  deeoratioDaa  which  they 
threw  iote  the  ire.  Then  taking  iM 
prisoners'  swords  from  the  anldien 
who  held  them*  they  seized  then  by 
the  hilt  and  point,  and  broke  them 
over  their  owners*  heads,  exclaiming, 
%/k  eaoh  snapped  in  two.  **  Thia  k  (be 
WQsi  ef  s  traiiov  1"    This  carsaoaj 
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OTer>  thej  were  stripped  of  their  ani- 
foffDSy  which  were  replaced  by  coarse 
gr«*y  smocli-froclis,  and  they  were  then 
led  back  to  prison.  The  evening  of 
the  same  day  they  set  out  fur  Si- 
beria. 

I  returned  to  Louise,  whom  I  found 
on  her  knees,  praying  and  weeping. 
She  looked  at  me  as  I  entered  the 
room  as  though  afraid  to  interrogate 
me ;  but  I  relieved  her  anxiety  by  in- 
fur  mi  ng  her  that  all  had  passed  as  an- 
nounced in  the  Gazttte,  She  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven  with  an  expression 
of  pious  gratitude. 

After  a  pause,  •'  How  far  is  it  from 
hero  to  Tobolsk?**  she  enquired. 
**  About  eight  hundred  leagues.'* 
"  It  is  not  so  far  as  I  thought,**  was 
ber  observation.  1  looked  at  her  for 
a  moment  in  silence.  1  began  to  sus- 
pect her  intentions. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  the  question  ?" 
enquired  I. 

••  Can  you  not  guess?'* 
*'  Buta  Louise,  it  is  impossible,  at 
least  at  this  moment.** 

**  Do  not  be  uneasy,  my  friend.  I 
know  my  duty  to  my  child,  and  my 
affection  for  its  father  shall  not  make 
me  forget  it.     I  will  wait.**        • 

It  was  not  without  ^  motive  that 
the  Count*8  mother  and  sisters  had 
been  anxious  to  obtain  the  earliest 
possible  intelligence  of  his  departure 
from  St  Petersburg.  The  road  from 
tbat  capital  to  Tobolsk  ran  through 
Iroslaw,  a  town  about  sixty  leagues 
from  Moscow,  and  they  entertained 
hopes  of  being  able  to  see  their  son 
and  brother  as  he  passed.  Their  pass- 
ports were  ready,  and  arrangements 
made ;  and  as  soon  as  they  received 
from  my  servant  the  news  of  the  de- 
parture of  tl^e  prisoners,  they  got  into 
a  kahiitkat  and  without  saying  a  word 
to  any  body  of  their  intentions,  set  out 
for  Iroslaw. 

Travelling  is  rapid  in  Russia ;  in 
less  thao  twenty- four  hours  they 
reached  their  destination,  and  learned 
with  delight  tbat  the  prisoners  had 
not  jet  passed.  As  their  stay  at  Iros- 
law might  have  excited  suspicion,  they 
left  that  town,  and  took  up  their  quar- 
ters  in  a  small  village  on  the  road,  at 
a  soiUary  cottage,  near  which  the 
earrii^ea  cot^tatning  the  exiles  were 
to  change  horses.  In  all  such  cases 
\^  B.^sfj4U  ^^^  persons  in  ^bar^e  of 
^lii4|l#ii  m  fyrhx^A^^  to  ?top  or  to 
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change  horses  in  towns,  or  even  in 
▼illa^es. 

After  waiting  two  days,  a  servant 
whom  the  Countess  had  stationed 
upon  the  road  to  watch  for  the  con- 
voy, hastened  to  her  with  the  news 
that  the  first  division  of  the  prisoners 
had  just  arrived  in  five  carriages,  and 
that  the  corporal  in  charge  had  sent 
men  to  fetch  horses  from  the  village. 
The  ladies  got  into  their  carriage,  and 
set  off  at  full  gallop  for  the  cottage  at 
which  the  convoy  had  hatted.  They 
stopped  upon  the  high-road  opposite 
the  hut,  and  gazed  eagerly  through 
the  half  open  door  of  its  only  room 
It  was  crowded  with  prisoners  I  but 
Alexis  was  not  amongst  them. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  horses  were 
brought ;  the  prisoners  re- entered  the 
carriage,  which  immediately  set 
ofi'. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  convoy  arrived  ;  but  the 
Count  was  not  with  it.  The  third, 
fourth,  aud  fifth  passed,  each  being 
oblit;ed  to  wfit  longer  than  the  pro- 
ceeding one  for  horsei),  those  at  the 
post-houseand  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
hourhood  having  all  been  taken. 

It  was  some  time  af^er  nightfall 
when  the  sixth  and  last  division  was 
heard  approaching.  The  poor  wo- 
men clasped  their  trembling  hands 
together.  The  much  wished-for  mo- 
ment had  arrived,  yet  their  greatest 
difficulty  was  to  come.  It  was  more 
than  uiicerfain  whether  they  w^uld 
be  permitted  to  embrace  their  son  and 
brother. 

The  convoy  stopped,  Alexis  got 
out  of  the  third  carriage.  la  spite 
of  the  darkness  and  of  his  ignoble 
garb,  the  Countess  and  her  daughters 
recognized  him.  One  of  the  latter 
was  about  to  call  out  his  name ;  but 
her  mother  placed  her  band  on  her 
mouth  in  time  to  prevent  the  impru- 
dence, and  the  Count  entered  the 
cottage. 

The  corporal  commanding  the  es- 
cort began  enquiring  about  horses, 
and  on  learning  that  they  were  scarce^ 
he  sent  off  his  soldiers  with  orders  to 
seize  all  they  could  find  In  the  name 
of  the  Emperor.  The  men  departed^ 
and  he  remained  alone  with  the  pri- 
soners. There  was  no  danger  of  an 
attempt  at  escape.  In  the  heart  of 
the  Czar's  immense  dominions,  whi- 
\hfi9  oouldi  a  (u|(iUye  bet^e  himf elf 
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without  a  certwntf  of  being  over- 
takoD,  or  of  dying  from  hunger  before 
he  reached  the  frontier  ? 

Corporal  Ivan  remained  then  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  front  of  the  cot- 
tage, alternately  whistling  and  flog- 
ing  bis  leathern  overalls  with  his  rid- 
ing whip,  and  occasionally  stopping 
to  gaze  at  the  Countess's  travelling 
carriage,  which  was  standing  without 
horses  in  the  road.  Presently  the 
door  of  the  vehicle  opened,  three 
ladies  alighted  and  advanced  towards 
the  corporal.  Two  of  them  remained 
a  little  behind,  the  third  approached 
him  with  clasped  hands. 

*«  My  friend,'*  said  the  Countess, 
'*  my  son  is  amongst  the  prisoners 
you  are  escorting ;  let  me  see  him 
but  for  a  moment,  and  name  your 
own  reward.** 

**  It  is  impossible,  madam,**  replied 
the  corporal  respectfully.  "  My  orders 
are  strict  to  allow  no  one  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  prisoners,  and  the 
knout  is  the  least  I  maji  expect  if  I 
transgress  them.** 

"  But  who  will  know  that  you  have 
transgressed  them  ?**  cried  the  Coun- 
tess, her  voice  trembling  with  eager- 
ness and  suspense.  Her  daughters 
stepped  forward,  and  joined  their 
hands,  as  in  supplication  to  the  sol- 
dier. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,  madam,** 
repeated  the  man. 

**  My  mother  I  **  cried  Alexis,  push- 
ing open  the  cottage  door.  He  had 
heard  her  voice,  and  in  an  instant  was 
clasped  in  her  arms. 

The  corporal  made  a  movement  as 
though  to  seize  his  prisoner ;  but  at 
the  same  moment  the  two  young  girls 
fell  at  his  feet,  and  embracing  his 
knees,  pointed  to  the  touching  spec- 
tacle before  them. 

Corporal  Ivan  was  a  good  fellow  in 
the  main.  He  uttered  something  be- 
tween a  sigh  and  a  growl,  and  the 
sisters  saw  that  their  prayer  was 
granted. 

«  Mamma,**  said  one  of  them  in  a 
low  tone,  **  he  will  allow  us  to  em- 
brace our  brother."  The  Countess 
extricated  herself  from  her  son's  arms, 
and  held  out  a  heavy  purse  to  the  cor- 
poral. 

"  You  risk  a  punishment  for  our 
sakee,  my  friend,  and  it  is  fair  you 
should  be  recompensed  for  it." 

Ivan  looked  hard  at  the  purse  for  a 
moment,  then  shaking  bis  head  and 
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putting  hb  hands  behind  Ins  back, 
**  No,  your  ladyship,*'  tud  he,  *'  I  am 
committing  m  breach  of  duty,  bat  it 
is  not  for  gold.  Here  is  the  best  ex- 
cuse  I  can  give  my  judges,  andif  tbej 
don't  accept  it,  God  will;"  and  be 
pointed  to  the  two  weeping  girU. 
The  Counteas  seized  the  soidJer's 
rough  hand  and  pressed  it  to  ber  Upi. 

*'  The  horaes  cannot  be  here  yet;" 
continued  Ivan,  *'  get  into  yooreir- 
riage  and  pull  down  the  blinds.  Bj 
that  means  nobody  will  see  you,  um! 
I  may  perhaps  avoid  making  acquiia- 
tance  with  the  knout." 

*'  Thank  you,  corporal," said  Alexis; 
<*  but  at  least  take  this  purse.*' 

'<  Take  it  yourself,  lieutenant,**  nid 
Ivan  in  a  low  voice,  from  habit  giviBg 
the  Count  a  title  to  which  he  bad  no 
longer  a  right.  '*  You  will  fiod  tbe 
use  of  it  at  the  end  of  your  joomej.** 

*'  But  on  arriving  they  will  search 
me. 

''  You  can  give  it  to  me  before  tbe 
search,  and  I  will  return  it  tojoa. 
But  I  hear  the  gallop  of  a  borse; 
quick  into  the  carriage !  *'  Tbe  eor- 
poral  pushed  Alexis  into  the  cairitge; 
the  jadies  followed,  and  he  shot  tbe 
door  upon  them. 

An  hour  elapsed,  an  hour  of  mis- 
gled  joy  and  sorrow.  At  tbe  expin^ 
tion  of  that  time,  the  door  opened, 
and  Ivan  appeared.  **  Yon  most 
separate,'*  said  he,  **  the  hones  are 
arriving." 

<<  A  few  moments  longer  1  **  cried 
the  ladies,  with  tearful  voices. 

**  Not  a  second,  or  I  am  rained. 
Go  on  to  the  next  relay  ;  it  b  dark, 
no  one  will  see  you,  and  I  sha'o't  be 
punished  more  for  twice  than  onee.* 

**  Oh  !  you  will  not  be  punbbcd  tt 
all,**  cried  the  ladies ;  '«  surely  God 
will  reward  you.*' 

'*  Hum,*'  said  the  corporal  doabt- 
ingly,-  and  half  pulling  hb  prisoaer 
out  of  the  carriage. 

At  the  next  relaj»  things  went 
equally  well.  A  third  interview  was 
rendered  impossible  by  the  approeeb 
of  day.  The  sad  word  fmreweU  wss 
pronounced,  and  the  weeping  wonet 
took  the  road  to  Moecow,  baring 
preriously  arranged  a  plan  of  corre- 
spondence, and  carrying  with  then  a 
few  affectionate  lines  tlut  Alexn  bad 
scrawled  in  pencil  for  Ixmbe. 

The  Countess  had  ordered  my 
servant  to  wait  at  Ifoaeow  tiU  abe 
retumedf  and  on   her  arrival  there 
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immediately  dispatched  him  to  St  Pe- 
tersburg. He  brought  Louise  the 
Count's  note,  and  a  letter  from  his 
mother,  inviting  her  to  go  to  Moscow, 
for  that  she  was  impatient  to  embrace 
her  as  her  daughter. 

Louise  kissed  her  lover's  note.  She 
shook  her  head  on  reading  the  Coun- 
tess's letter,  and  smiled  one  of  those 
lad  smiles  that  were  peculiar  to  her. 
*'  I  shall  not  go  to  Moscow/'  said  she^ 
*'  my  place  is  elsewhere." 

As  I  had  suspected,  Louise  had  re- 
solved to  join  Count  W at  To- 

bobk ;  but  she  could  not  set  out  till 
after  her  confinement,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  a  couple  of  months. 
Meantime  she  busied  herself  with 
preparations.  By  turning  every  thing 
she  possessed  into  money,  she  got 
together  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
rubles.  At  her  request,  I  applied  to 
my  kind  friend,  Monsieur  de  Gorgoli, 
to  obtain  from  the  Emperor  permis- 
sion for  her  to  rejoin  her  lover.  Her 
intentions  had  got  wind  in  St  Peters- 
burg, and  every  body  spoke  with  ad- 
miration of  the  devoted  attachment  of 
the  young  Frenchwoman.  Many 
thought,  however,  that  her  courage 
would  fail  her  when  the.  moment 
of  departure  arrived  ;  but  I  knew  her 
better,  and  felt  assured  of  the  con- 
trary. 

At  the  commencement  of  Septem- 
ber, she  became  the  mother  of  a  boy. 
I  wished  her  to  write  to  the  mother  of 
Alexis,  to  announce  this  event ;  but 
she  refused.  The  Countess  heard  of 
it»  however,  and  wrote  to  Louise,  to 
say  that  she  was  expecting  her  with 
her  child. 

Her  recovery  was  slow,  the  various 
emotions  she  had  undergone  during 
her  pregnancy  having  weakened  her 
health.  She  would  have  left  St  Pe- 
tersburg long  before  she  was  strong 
enough  to  do  so ;  bnt  the  permission  to 

join  Count  W was  to  come  through 

me,  and  I  refused  to  apply  for  it  till 
her  medical  attendant  gave  her  leave 
to  travel. 

.  One  morning  the  door  of  my  apart- 
ment opened,  and  Louise  entered,  her 
face  radiant  with  joy.  **  He  will 
escape!**  cried  she. 

«•  Who?** 

"  He— Alexis.- 

**  How!  Escape?  It  is  impossible.** 

'*  RMd  that,**  she  said,  and  handed 
me  a  letter  in  the  Count's  hand-writ- 
ing.   It  WM  M  follows :— *'  Dearest 
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Loniso — Place  all  confidence  in  the 
bearer  of  this  letter.  He  is  more 
than  my  friend— he  is  my  saviour. 

<*  I  fell  ill  upon  the  road,  and  was 
obliged  to  stop  at  Perm.  The  phy- 
sicians declared  I  was  not  able  to 
continue  my  journey,  and  it  was  de- 
cided I  should  pass  the  winter  in  the 
prison  of  that  town.  As  good  fortune 
would  have  it,  the  jailer's  brother  is 
an  old  servant  of  my  family,  and  will- 
ing to  aid  my  escape.  He  and  his 
brother  fiy  with  me ;  but  I  must  have 
means  of  indemnifying  them  for  what 
they  give  up  on  my  account,  and  for 
the  risk  they  run.  Give  the  bearer 
all  the  money  and  jewels  you  possess. 
As  soon  as  1  am  in  safety  I  will  write 
to  you  to  come  and  join  me.  Adieu. 
W ." 

**  Well,"  said  I,  after  reading  the 
letter  twice  over,  **  what  have  you 
done?" 

**  Can  you  ask  the  question  ?" 

•*  What ! "  cried  I.  «  You  have 
given  .  .  .  ?" 

«  Every  ruble  I  had,"  interrupted 
she. 

«<  And  if  this  letter  were  not  from 
the  Count  ?     If  it  were  a  forgery  ?" 

She  changed  colour,  and  snatched 
the  paper  from  my  hand. 

<<  Oh,  no  I  '*  said  she.  **  I  know  his 
hand-writing.  I  cannot  be  mistaken." 
But,  on  reading  tbe  letter  again,  I 
observed  that  she  grew  still  paler. 

«  I  do  not  think,"  I  observed,  <<  that 
Alexis  would  have  addressed  such  a 
demand  to  you." 

•*  And  why  not?  Who  loves  him 
better  than  I  do?" 

**  Understand  me  rightly.  For  an 
act  of  friendship  or  devotion  he  would 
have  applied  to  yoif,  but  for  money  to 
his  mother.  I  tell  you  again,  either 
I  do  not  know  Count  W— 's  cha- 
racter, or  this  letter  is  not  written  by 
him." 

'*  But  what  will  become  of  me  ?  I 
have  given  every  thing  I  possessed." 

«  How  did  the  Count  usually  sig^ 
his  letters?" 

**  Alexis  always." 

«*  You  see  this  one  is  signed  W— . 
It  is  evidently  a  forgery,  and  we  must 
immediately  inform  the  police." 

**  And  if  we  are  mistaken  ?  If  it  is 
not  a  forgery,  by  doing  so  I  shall 
prevent  his  escape.  Oh,  no  1  Better 
lose  the  money.  I  can  manage  with- 
out. All  that  I  am  anxious  to  kuo^ 
Is,  wbe^er  YiQ  U  »X  Y^imC 
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It  occurred  to  me,  that  I  might 
easily  ascertain  this  latter  point 
thruugh  a  lieutenant  of  gendarmerie 
to  whoni  I  gave  lessons  ;  and  begging 
Louise  to  wail  my  return,  1  hasieoed 
to  liis  quarters,  i  told  him  1  had  par- 
ticular reasons  for  wishing  to  know 
whether  my  friend  W had  reach- 
ed Tobolsk^  and  asked  him  if  it  were 
possible  to  ascertain.  He  immedi- 
ately sent  an  orderly  for  the  non- 
commissioned officer  who  had  com- 
manded the  Count's  division.  Ten 
minutes  afterwards.  Corporal  Ivan 
entered  the  room  ;  and,  although  I 
was  not  then  aware  of  the  service  he 
had  rendered  the  Countess  and  her 
daughters,  1  was  immediately  prepos- 
sessed in  his  favour,  by  his  frank 
open  countenance  and  soldiei  ly  bear- 
ing. 

*<  You  commanded  the  sixth  divi- 
Bion  of  the  prisoners  lately  sent  to 
Siberia?"  enquired  1. 

•*  I  did  so,  your  excellency." 

*•  Couut  W was  in  your  divi- 

Bion  ? 

The  corporal  hesitated,  and  did  not 
seem  much  to  like  the  question. 

**  Fear  nothing,"  said  1,  "  you  are 
speaking  to  a  friend,  who  would  sa- 
crifice his  own  life  fur  him.  Tell  me 
the  truth,  1  beseech  you.  Was  Count 
W ill  on  the  road?" 

**  Not  the  least." 

*«  Did  he  stop  at  Perm?" 

"  Not  even  to  change  horses.  I 
left  him  at  Koslowo,  a  pretty  little 
village  on  the  Iriich,  twenty  leagues 
from  Tobolsk." 

*•  You  aie  sure  of  what  you  say  ?  " 

'*  Quite  sure.  I  had  a  receipt  from 
the  authorities,  which  I  delivered  over 
to  his  excellency  the  grand- master  of 
police." 

1  now  hastened  to  Monsieur  de 
Gorgoli,  and  related  all  that  had  pass- 
ed.     When  1  hiid  tioished — 

'*  Is  this  young  girl  decided  to  go 
penniless,  as  she  now  is,  to  join  her 
lover  in  Siberia?** 

"  Quite  decided,  your  excellency ; 
and  1  am  persuaded  nothing  will  alter 
her  resolution.** 

**  Then  go,  and  tell  her  from  me^ 
that  she  shall  have  the  permission." 

I  huriied  back  to  Louise,  and  in- 
formed her  of  the  result  of  my  two 
interviews.  She  appeared  inditf'erent 
to  the  loss  of  her  little  fortune,  but 
overjoyed  to  learn  that  she  would  be 
allowed  to  join  her  lover.    Her  only 
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anxiety  dow  was  to  obtain  the  reqqi- 
site  pennisBton  m  soon  as  possible. 

Before  leaving  ber,  I  placed  at  ber 
disposal  what  money  1  had,  vhich, 
unfortunately,  was  only  two  or  tbr  e 
thousand  rubles ;  for  I  had,  a  »hort 
time  previously,  remitted  to  Fnoee 
all  that  I  had  laid  by  during  my  resi- 
dence at  St  Petersburg. 

The  same  evening  1  was  at  Loaiie's 
bouse,  when  one  of  the  Emperor'i 
aides-de-camp  was  announced.  He 
brought  her  a  letter  of  audience  for 
the  following  day.  Monsieur  de  Gor- 
goli had  kept  his  word. 

Early  the  following  moming  I 
called  upon  Louise,  to  accompany  her 
to  the  palace.  I  found  ber  waitic^ 
for  me,  dressed  in  deep  moumiogi  and 
without  a  single  ornament ;  hot  ber 
pale,  melancholy  style  of  beautj, was 
rather  improved  than  impaired  bj  tbe 
simplicity  and  sombre  colour  of  ber 
attire. 

At  the  palace  gate  we  separated, 
and  I  awaited  her  return  in  the  car- 
riage. On  presenting  her  letter  of 
audience,  an  officer  on  duty  conducted 
ber  to  the  Emperor's  private  cabioet, 
and  desiring  her  to  wait  there,  lefttbe 
room.  She  remained  alone  for  abont 
ten  minutes,  during  which  time,  rbe 
afterwards  told  me,  she  was  more  tban 
once  near  fainting  away.  At  last  a 
step  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment ;  a  door  opened,  and  the  £ope* 
ror  appeared.  On  seeing  bioi,  abe, 
by  a  spontaneous  movement,  fell  upon 
her  knees*  and,  unable  to  find  wordi, 
clasped  her  hands  together  ia  mate 
supplicanon. 

•<  Rise  I*'  said  the  Emperor  kisdlr, 
advancing  towards  ber.  **  I  bare 
been  already  spoken  to  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  application.  Yua  wi«k 
for  permission  to  join  an  exile?** 

«<  Yes,  sire,  if  such  a  favour  nuj 
be  granted.** 

«*  You  are  neither  bis  sister  nor  kis 
wife,  I  believe?'* 

•*  1  am  his — friend,  sire,**  replied 
poor  Louise,  a  tinge  of  pink  over- 
spreading her  pale  cheek.  *^  He  moit 
sadly  need  a  friend.** 

«  You  know  that  be  is  banlsbed  for 
life  to  a  country  where  tbeie  art 
scarcely  four  months  of  sprioff*  and 
the  rest  of  the  year  b  one  dreary 
winter?** 

"  I  know  it,  sire.** 

<<  Do  you  know,  also^  tbat  be  hsi 
neither   rank^  fortune  nor  title  to 
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fhare  irith  you— that  he  is  poorer  than 
the  poorest  mendicant  in  St  Peters* 
burg?" 

«  Yes,  sire." 

*'  You  have  doubtless  some  fortune^ 
sotne  resources  of  your  own  ?" 

**  Alas,  sire,  I  have  nothing !  Yes- 
terday 1  had  thirty  thousand  rubles, 
produxsed  by  the  sale  of  all  I  possessed^ 
but  even  that  little  fortune  was  stolen 
from  me.** 

«« I  know  it.  By  a  forged  letter. 
It  was  more  than  a  theft,  it  was  a 
sacrilege ;  and,  should  its  perpetrator 
be  detected,  he  shall  be  punished  as 
though  he  had  broken  open  the  poor- 
box  in  a  church.  But  there  are  means 
of  repairing  your  loss?" 

"  How,  sire?" 

'*  Inform  his  family  of  the  circum- 
stance. They  are  rich,  and  will  assist 
yon." 

*'  I  thank  your  Majesty ;  bnt  I  de- 
lire  no  assistance  save  that  of  God." 

**  But  without  funds  how  can  you 
travel?  Have  you  no  friends  who 
would  help  you  ?  '* 

**  Pardon  me,  sire,  but  I  am  too 
proud  to  borrow  what  I  could  never 
repa^.  By  selling  what  little  pro- 
perty I  have  left,  I  shall  raise  two  or 
three  hundred  rubles/* 

"Scarcely  sufficient  for  a  quarter 
of  the  journey.  Do  you  know  tho 
di«tance  from  here  to  Tobolsk,  my 
poor  j?irl?" 

«*  Yes,  sire — about  eight  hundred 
French  leagues.** 

•*  And  how  will  you  get  over  the 
^we  or  six  hundred  leagues  you  will 
ttill  have  to  travel  when  your  last 
ruble  ii  spent  ?** 

«•  There  are  towns  on  the  road, 
•ire.  When  I  reach  a  town  I  will 
Irork  till  I  have  enough  to  continue 
xny  journey  to  the  next.** 

•*  That  may  do  as  far  as  Perm," 
replied  the  Emperor ;  "  but  after  that 
yon  have  the  Ural  mountains,  and  you 
are  at  the  end  of  £urope.  After  that 
Bothing  but  a  tew  scattered  villages ; 
so  Inns  upon  the  road ;  large  rivers 
without  bridges  or  ferries,  and  Which 
must  be  traversed  by  dangerous  fords, 
irlience  men  and  horses  are  frequently 
awepi  away.*' 

**  Sire,  when  I  reach  the  rivers 
they  will  be  frozen  ;  for  I  am  told  that 
in  those  regions  the  winter  begins 
earlier  than  at  St  Peterf^hurg." 

**  What]**  cried  the  Emperor,  asto- 
fllahed^  **  do  joti  think  of  teXilng  out 
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now — of  performing  such  a  journey  in 
winter?'* 

"  It  is  during  the  winter  that  his 
solitude  must  be  mo&t  intolerable.'* 

*<  It  is  impossible.  You  must  be 
lUad  to  think  of  it." 

"  Impossible  if  your  Majesty  so 
wills  it.  No  one  can  disobey  your 
Majesty." 

**  I  shall  not  prevent  it ;  but  surely 
your  own  reason,  and  the  immense 
difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking. 
Will." 

**  Sire !  I  will  set  out  to-morrow." 

**  But  if  you  perish  on  the  road  ?" 

«  If  I  peri»h,  sire,  he  will  have  lost 
nothing,  for  I  am  neither  his  mother, 
his  daughter,  nor  sister,  but  only  his 
mistress — that  is,  a  woman  to  whom 
society  gives  no  rights,  and  who  must 
consider  herself  fortunate  if  the  world 
looks  upon  her  with  no  harsher  feeling 
than  indifference.  But  if  1  am  able  to 
join  him,  I  shall  be  every  thing  to  him 
— mother,  sister,  family,  and  friends. 
We  shall  be  two  to  suffer  instead  of 
one,  and  that  fearful  exile  will  loso 
half  its  terrors.  You  see,  sire,  I  must 
rejoin  him,  and  that  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

«« You  are  right,**  said  the  Emperor, 
looking  fixedly  at  her,  **  and  I  no 
looffer  oppose  your  departure.*' 

He  rang;  an  aide-de-camp  appeared. 

*'  Is  Corporal  Ivan  in  attendance?" 

"  He  waits  your  Majesty's  orders." 

**  Let  him  come  in." 

The  aide-de  camp  bowed,  and  disap- 
peared. Two  minutes  afterwards  the 
duor  reopened,  and  Corporal  Ivan 
stepped  into  the  room,  then  halted, 
upright  and  motionless,  one  hand  on 
the  seam  of  his  overalls,  the  other  to 
the  front  of  his  schako. 

<*  Draw  near,"  said  the  Emperor,  in 
a  stern  voice. 

The  corporal  made  four  paces  to 
the  front,  and  relapsed  into  his  former 
position. 

««  Nearer  1" 

Four  more  paces,  and  Ivan  was 
close  to  the  Emperor's  writine-table. 

"*You  are  Corporal  Ivan?' 

"  Yes,  sire." 

**  You  commanded  the  escort  of  the 
sixth  division?" 

•♦  Yes,  sire." 

"  You  had  orders  to  allow  the  pri- 
soners to  communicate  with  no  one?" 

This   time   the   corporal's    tongue 
seemed  embaTra&&«4  V>^   %syakft.>X!i\\i^« 
and  bi8  afi&iina\^Ne  %«a  \x\X«t^^  Vgl  i 
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less   steady  tone  than  the  prccediog 
ones. 
"  Count  Alexis  W- 


—  was  one  of 
the  prisomers  in  your  division,  and  in 
spite  of  your  orders  you  allowed  him 
to  have  two  interviews  with  his  mo- 
ther and  sisters.  You  knew  the 
Sunishment  you  exposed  yourself  to 
y  so  doing?** 

Ivan  grew  very  pale,  and  was  forced 
to  support  himself  against  the  table. 

«  Pardon,  sire!**  gasped  he. 

Louise  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  a 
motion  of  the  Emperor's  hand  warned 
her  to  remain  quiet.  After  a  mo- 
ment's silence— 

**  You  are  pardoned,"  said  the  Em- 
peror. 

The  soldier  drew  a  deep  breath. 
Louise  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy. 

«*  Where  did  you  leave  Count 
W V* 

"  At  Koslowo,  your  Majesty." 

<*  You  will  set  off  again,  and  escort 
this  lady  thither.** 

«  Oh,  sire  I  **  exclaimed  Louise,  who 
began  to  understand  the  Emperor's 
feigned  severity, 

«  You  will  obey  her  in  all  respects, 
consistently  with  her  safety,  for  which 
you  answer  to  me  with  your  head ;  and 
if,  on  your  return,  you  bring  me  a 
letter  from  her,  saying  that  she  is 
satisfied  with  your  conduct,  you  shall 
be  made  sergeant.'* 

"Thanks,  father,"  said  Ivan,  for- 
getting for  a  moment  his  military 
stiffness,  and  falling  upon  his  knees. 
The  Emperor  gave  him  his  hand  to 
kiss,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
to  the  lowest  of  his  subjects.  Louise 
was  going  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet 
and  kiss  his  other  hand,  but  the  Em- 
peror stopped  her. 

*'  You  are  indeed  a  true  and  admi- 
rable woman,'*  said  he.  ''  I  have  done 
all  I  can  for  you.  May  God  bless 
and  protect  you  I  *' 

**  Oh,  sire ! "  exclaimed  Louise^  **  how 
can  I  show  my  gratitude ! " 

**  When  you  pray  for  your  child," 
said  the  Emperor,  *<  pray  also  for 
mine.**  And  waving  his  hand  kindly 
to  her,  he  left  the  room. 

When  Louise  returned  home  she 
found  a  small  packet  that  had  been 
sent  from  the  Empress  during  her 
absence.  It  contained  thirty  thou- 
sand rubles. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  I  should 
leoompany  Louise  as  far  as  Moscow^ 
a  oitj  that  I  was  deikoua  ol  iVili^^« 
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and  thence  she  would  pome  her 
journey  under  Ivan's  escort.  The 
day  after  her  intenriew  with  the  Em- 
peror, we  started  in  a  carriage  that 
Ivan  brought,  and  the  combined 
strength  and  elegance  of  which  sur- 
prised me,  until  I  observed  on  a  cor- 
ner of  the  pannel  the  mark  of  the  im- 
perial stables.  It  was  an  excellent 
travelling  berline,  lined  tbronghont 
with  fur.  Ivan  was  provided  with  an 
order,  by  virtue  of  which  post-horses 
would  be  furnished  us  the  whole  of  the 
journey,  at  the  Emperor's  expense. 
Louise  got  into  the  carriage  with  her 
child  in  her  arms;  I  seated  myself 
beside  her,  Ivan  jumped  on  the  box, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  rattling 
along  the  Moscow  road. 

Louise  was  received  with  open  arms 

by  the   Countess    W and    her 

daughters.  The  nature  of  her  con- 
nexion with  Alexb  was  lost  sight  of 
and  forgotten  in  the  devotion  and  dis- 
interestedness of  her  attachment.  A 
room  was  prepared  for  her  in  the 
Countess's  house ;  and,  however  anxi- 
ous the  Coimt*s  mother  and  sisters 
were  that  he  should  have  society  and 
consolation  in  his  exile,  they  never- 
theless entreated  her  to  pass  the  win- 
ter at  Moscow,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  so  long  a  journey  during  the 
bad  season  that  was  approaching. 
But  Louise  was  inflexible.  Two  days 
were  all  she  would  consent  to  remain. 
She  was  forced,  however,  to  leave  her 
child  in  charge  of  its  grandmother, 
for  it  would  have  been  madnets  to 
have  done  otherwise. 

I  had  been  oflered  an  apartment  in 
the  Connte8s*s  house*  but  preferred 
taking  up  my  quarters  at  an  hotel,  in 
order  to  have  liberty  to  spend  my 
time  in  visiting  whatever  was  remark- 
able at  Moscow.  On  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  I  went  to  call  upon 
the  Countess.  The  ladies  were  mak- 
ing another  effort  to  persuade  Louise 
to  defer  her  perilous  journey  till  a 
more  favourable  season.  But  no  ar- 
guments, no  entreatiesy  eoold  move 
her:  she  was  determined  to  set  off 
the  following  morning.  I  was  in- 
vited to  breakfast,  and  to  witness  her 
departure. 

I  had  been  for  some  days  taming 
over  in  my  mind  a  project  that  I  now 
resolved  to  put  in  ezeention.  I  got 
np  early  the  next  morning  and  bought 
a  fur  coat  and  cap,  thick  lorred  boots* 
%«is^\aib«i3B4iLlinoa  of  pistol^  aU 
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of  which  I  gaye  to  Ivaiiy  and  desired 
him  to  place  them  in  the  carriage.  I  then 
hastened  to  the  Countess  W 's. 

Breakfast  over,  the  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door.  Louise  was  alter- 
nately clasped  in  the  arms  of  the 
Countess  and  her  daughters.  My 
turn  came»  and  she  held  out  her  hand. 
I  made  a  motion  to  assbt  her  into  the 
carriage.  *'  Well,"  said  she,  asto- 
ni»hed, ''  don*t  jou  bid  me  farewell  ?** 

"  Why  should  I  ?" 

<<  I  am  going  to  set  off.** 

"  So  am  I." 

"Youl" 

**  Certainly.  You  recollect  the 
Persian  fable — the  pebble  that  was 
not  the  rose,  but  had  caught  some  of 
its  frafirrance  by  living  near  it/* 

•*  Well  ? " 

''  Well,  1  have  caught  some  of  your 
devotedness,  and  1  shall  go  wilh  you 
to  Tobolsk.  1  will  deliver  you  safe 
and  sound  to  the  Count,  and  then 
come  back  again." 

Lfonise  looked  me  earnestly  in  the 
face.  **  I  have  no  right,**  said  she, 
*'  to  prevent  your  doing  a  good  action 
— come.** 

The  Countess  and  her  daughters 
were  in  tears.  **  My  child!  my 
child!"  cried  Louise,  who  had  re- 
mained firm  up  to  this  mofnent,  but 
bant  into  a  passion  of  weeping  as  she 
clasped  her  infimt  for  the  last  time  in 
her  arma. 

'<  AdSeal  Adieu  1**  The  whip 
cracked ;  the  wheels  rattled  over  the 
pavement.  We  were  off  to  Siberia* 
On  we  went,  day  and  night.  Pokrow, 
VUdimir,  Nijni-Novogorod,  Casan. 
"  Pascare  t  Pascare !  *'  Quicker  I 
Quicker  I  was  Ivan*s  cry  to  each  new 
poatilioD.  The  snow  had  not  yet 
b^un  to  fall,  and  he  was  anxious,  if 
posaiblct  to  cross  the  Ural  mountaius 
before  it  set  in.  The  immense  plains 
between  Moscow  and  Perm  were  tra- 
yersed  with  tremendous  rapidity.  On 
reaching  the  latter  place,  Louise  was 
10  mach  exhausted  that  I  told  Ivan 
we  must  halt  one  night.  He  hesitated 
a  moment,  then  looking  at  the  sky, 
which  was  dark  and  lowering,  "It 
will  be  aa  well,"  said  he ;  "  we  must 
Boonr  have  snow,  and  it  is  better  it 
should  fall  before  than  during  our 
joomey.*'  The  next  morning  his  pre- 
dielion  was  verified.  There  were  two 
feet  of  anow  in  the  streets  of  Perm. 

Ivaa  DOW  wished  to  remain  till  the 
cold  iooTMaedt  lo  that  the  soovr  might 
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become  hard,  and  the  rivers  frozen. 
But  all  his  arguments  could  only  in- 
duce Louise  to  wait  two  days.  On 
the  third  morning  wo  set  off,  leaving 
our  carriage,  and  packed  into  a  sort 
of  small  vehicle  without  springs,  call- 
ed a  Ut^gue, 

On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Ural 
mountains,  the  cold  had  so  much  in- 
creased that  it  became  advisable  to 
substitute  a  sledge  for  our  wheels. 
W^e  stopped  at  a  miserable  Tillage, 
composed  of  a  score  of  hovels,  in  order 
to  effect  this  exchange,  and  entered  a 
wretched  hut,  which  did  duty  both  as 
postiug-house  and  as  the  ouly  ion  in 
the  place.  Eight  or  nine  men,  car- 
riers by  trade,  were  crowded  round  a 
large  fire,  lighted  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  the  smoke  of  which  found 
a  vent  through  a  hole  in  the  roof. 
They  paid  no  attention  to  our  cn« 
trance ;  but  when  I  had  taken  off  my 
cloak,  my  uniform  at  ooce  obtained 
for  us  the  best  place  at  the  hearth. 
The  landlord  of  this  wretched  hostelry 
met  my  enquiries  about  supper  with  a 
stare  of  astonishment,  and  offered  me 
a  huge  loaf  of  hard  black  bread  as  the 
whole  contents  of  his  larder.  Ivan, 
however,  presently  appeared,  having 
managed  to  forage  out  a  couple  of 
fowls,  which,  in  an  inconceivably 
short  space  of  time,  were  plucked,  and 
one  of  them  simmering  in  an  iron  pot 
over  the  fire,  while  the  other  hung 
suspended  by  a  string  in  front  of  the 
blaze.  Supper  over,  we  wrapped  our- 
selves in  our  furs,  and  lay  down  upon 
the  fioor,  beds  in  such  a  place  being 
of  course  out  of  the  question. 

Before  daybreak,  1  awoke,  and 
found  Ivan  and  the  carriers  already 
afoot,  and  in  consultation  as  to  the 
practicability  of  continuing  our  jour- 
ney. The  question  was  at  last  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  march;  the 
waggoners  hastened  to  harness  their 
horses,  and  I  went  to  inspect  our  car- 
riage, which  the  village  blacksmith 
had  taken  off  its  wheels  and  mounted 
upon  a  sledge.  Ivan  meantime  was 
foraging  for  provisions,  and  shortly 
returned  with  a  ham,  some  tolerable 
bread,  and  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  a 
sort  of  reddish  brandy,  made,  I  be- 
lieve, out  of  the  bark  of  the  birch* 
tree. 

At  length  all  was  ready,  and  off  we 
set,  our  sledge  going  first,  followed 
by  the  carriers*  waggons.     Out  uew 
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existing  among  them,  had  chosen  one 
of  their  number  as  a  ohieff  whose  ex- 
perience and  judgment  were  to  direet 
the  movements  of  the  party,  and 
whose  orders  were  to  be  obeyed  in  all 
things.  Their  choice  had  fallen  on  a 
man  named  George,  whose  age  I 
should  have  guessed  to  be  fifty,  but 
who,  I  learned  with  astonishmenty 
was  upwards  of  seventy  years  old. 
He  was  a  powerful  and  muscular 
man,  with  black  piercing  eyes,  over- 
hung by  thick  shaggy  eyebrows, 
which,  as  well  as  his  long  beard,  were 
of  an  iron  grey.  His  dress  consisted 
of  a  woollen  shirt  and  trousers,  a  fur 
cap,  and  a  sheepskin  with  the  wool 
turned  Inside.  To  the  leathern  belt 
round  his  waist  were  suspended  two 
or  three  horse-shoes,  a  metal  fork  and 
spoon,  a  long-bladed  knife,  a  small 
hatchet,  and  a  sort  of  wallet,  in  which 
he  carried  pipe,  tobacco,  flint,  steel, 
nails,  money,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things  useful  or  necessary  in  his  mode 
of  life.  The  garb  and  equipment  of 
the  other  carriers  were,  with  some 
small  differences,  the  same. 

The  first  day's  Journey  passed  with- 
out incident.  Our  march  was  slow 
and  even  dangerous,  all  trace  of  the 
road  being  obliterated^  and  we  were 
obliged  to  feel  our  way,  as  it  were,  by 
sending  men  forward  with  long  pikes 
to  sound  the  depth  of  snow  before  us. 
At  nightfall,  however,  we  found  our- 
selves in  safety  on  a  sort  of  platform 
surmounted  by  a  few  pine-trees.  Here 
we  established  our  bivouac.  Branehes 
were  cuS  and  a  sort  of  hut  built;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  enormous  fires,  the 
night  passed  in  greater  comfort  than 
might  have  been  expected  on  a  moun- 
tain-side, and  with  snow  many  feet 
deep  around  us. 

At  daybreak  we  were  again  in 
movement.  Our  difficulties  increased 
as  we  ascended  the  mountain:  the 
snow  lay  in  prodigious  masses,  and 
more  than  once  we  were  delayed  by 
having  to  rescue  one  or  other  of  our 
advanced  guard  from  some  hole  or 
ravine  into  which  he  had  fallen.  No 
■erious  accident,  however,  occurred, 
and  we  had  at  length  the  satisfaetion 
of  finding  ourselves  descending.  We 
bad  passed  the  highest  point  of  the 
road. 

We  had  been  going  downhill  for 
Bome  three  hours,  the  way  zig-iaging 
imoDg  rocks  and  precnpVcm^  when 
ioddenly  we  were  turtle^  V17  i^Vyoii 


cracking,  followed  by  a  noise  that  re- 
sembled a  clap  of  thunder  repeated  by 
many  echoes.  At  the  same  moment 
a  sort  of  whirlwind  swept  by  us,  and 
the  air  was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of 
snow-dust.  ''An  avalanche!**  cried 
George,  stopping  his  waggon.  Every 
body  baited.  In  another  instant  the 
noise  eeased,  the  air  became  elear, 
and  the  avalanche  continued  its  down- 
ward eourse,  breaking,  as  it  passed,  a 
couple  of  gigantic  pines  that  grew 
upon  a  rock,  some  five  hundred  feet 
below  us.  The  carriers  gave  a  hurra 
of  joy  at  their  escape,  nor  wu  it 
without  reason.  Had  we  been  only 
half  a  verst  further  on  our  road»  our 
journey  had  been  at  an  end. 

The  avalanche  had  not  passed,  bow. 
ever,  without  doing  us  some  harm, 
for,  on  reaching  the  part  of  the  road 
over  which  it  had  swept,  we  found  it 
blocked  up  by  a  if  all  of  snow  thirty 
feet  thick  and  of  great  height.  There 
were  several  hours*  work  for  all  of  us 
to  clear  it  away ;  but  unfortunately  it 
was  already  nightfall,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  make  up  our  minds  to  re- 
main where  we  were  till  morning. 

No  wood  was  to  be  had  either  for 
hut  or  fire.  The  want  of  the  latter 
was  most  unfortunate  1  for  indepen- 
dently of  the  cold  rendering  it  very 
necessary,  it  was  our  chief  protection 
against  the  wolves.  Doing  the  best 
we  could  under  such  unfavourable 
circumstances,  we  drew  up  the  carts 
in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  of  which 
the  two  extremities  rested  agunst  the 
wall  of  snow  in  our  rear,  and  withia 
the  sort  of  fortiflcatioB  thus  formed 
we  placed  the  horses  and  onr  sledge. 
Our  arrangements  were  scarcely  eoss- 
pleted  when  it  became  perfectly  dark. 

In  the  absence  of  fire  Lfonise's  snp- 
per  and  mine  consisted  of  dry  bread. 
The  carriers,  however,  made  a  heart? 
meal  on  the  flesh  of  a  bear  they  has 
killed  that  morning,  and  whkli  they 
seemed  to  consider  as  good  raw  si 
cooked. 

I  was  regretting  the  want  ef  any 
description  of  light  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack mm  the  wolves,  when  Lovise 
suddenly  recollected  that  Ivaa  badpvt 
the  lanterns  belonging  to  the  travel- 
ling carriage  into  our  tefigue  whee 
we  changed  horses.  On  searehingi 
found  them  nnder  the  seat,  each  fcr- 
nished  with  a  thiek  wax  taper. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  treasare.    Ws 
wsqSl^  "mA  Vs^  to  scare  9smwf  ths 
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-  wolves  by  the  light  of  onr  two  candles ; 
but  it  would  enable  ns  to  see  them 
coming^,  and  to  give  them  a  proper 
reception.  We  tied  the  lanterns  to  the 
top  of  two  poles  fixed  firmly  in  the 
snoWy  and  saw  with  pleasure  that  they 
cast  their  clear  pale  light  nearly  fifty 
yards  around  our  encampment. 

We  were  ten  men  in  all.  Two 
stood  sentry  on  the  carts,  while  the 
remainder  set  to  work  to  pierce 
through  the  obstacle  left  by  the  ava- 
*  lanche.  The  snow  had  already  be- 
como  slightly  frozen » so  that  they  were 
able  to  cut  a  passage  through  it.  I 
joined  the  working  party  as  being  a 
warmer  occupation  than  standing  sen- 
try. For  three  or  four  hours  we  toiled 
incessantly,  and  the  birch- tree  brandy, 
with  which  I  had  provided  myself,  and 
which  we  had  carefully  economized, 
was  now  found  most  useful  in  giving 
strength  and  courage  to  the  labourers. 

It  was  about  eleven  o*clock  at  night 
when  a  long  howl  was  beard,  which 
sounded  so  close  and  startling  that 
with  one  aeeord  we  suspended  our 
work.  At  the  same  moment  old 
George,  who  was  on  sentry,  called  to 
ns.  We  ran  to  the  waggons  and 
Jumped  upon  tbera.  A  dozen  enor- 
mous wolves  were  prowling  about  the 
outside  edge  of  the  bright  circle  thrown 
by  our  lanterns.  Fear  of  the  light 
kept  them  off;  but  each  moment  they 
were  growing  bolder,  and  it  was  easy 
to  tee  that  they  would  not  be  long 
withoot  attacking  us. 

1  looked  to  the  priming  of  my  ear- 
bine  and  pistols.  Ivan  was  similarly 
armed;  but  the  carriers  had  only  their 
pikes,  hatchets,  and  knives.  With 
these  weapons,  however,  they  boldly 
awaited  the  attack. 

Half  an  hour  passed  in  this  state  of 
smpeBse,  the  wolves  occasionally  ad- 
Taocing  a  pace  or  two  into  the  circle 
of  light,  but  always  retreating  again. 
At  length  one  of  them  approached  so 
near  that  I  asked  George  if  it  wonld 
not  be  advisable  to  reward  his  teme- 
rity with  a  bullet. 

••  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  •*  if  you  are 
eertain  of  bitting  him.*' 

"  Why  must  1  be  certain?*' 

'*  Because  if  you  kill  him  his  com- 
paniont  will  amuse  themselves  with 
eating  him  ;  to  be  sure,'*  added  he  to 
hineelf^  **  if  once  they  taste  blood  they 
will  be  mad  for  more.'* 

«*  The  mark  is  so  good,"  said  I,  *•  I 
hardly  niea  him/' 


'*Fire,  then,  in  God*s  name!"  re- 
turned George ;  **  all  this  must  have 
an  end  one  way  or  the  other.** 

Before  the  words  were  out  of  his 
naouth  I  fired,  and  the  wolf  writhed 
in  agony  on  the  snow.  In  an  instant 
half  a  dozen  wolves  darted  forward, 
and,  seizing  their  comrade,  carried 
him  off  into  the  darkness. 

The  bowlings  now  increased^  and 
it  was  evident  more  wolves  were  ar- 
riving. At  length  there  was  a  mo- 
ment's silence. 

••Do  you  hear  the  horses,'*  said 
George,  **  how  they  neigh  and  paw  P 
It  is  a  signal  for  us  to  be  prepared.** 

•*  I  thought  the  wolves  were  gone,** 
replied  I ;  «*  they  have  left  off  howl- 
ing.' 

"  No,  they  have  finished  their  re- 
past, and  are  preparing  for  an  attack. 
Here  they  come." 

And  that  moment  eight  or  ten 
wolves,  that  in  the  imperfect  fiicker- 
ing  light  looked  as  big  as  jackasses, 
rushed  forward,  and  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  pass  under  the  waggons^ 
bounded  boldly  upon  them.  By  some 
chance,  however,  none  of  them  at- 
tacked the  waggon  on  which  I  was 
posted. 

The  cart  on  my  right,  defended  by 
George,  was  escaladed  by  three 
wolvec,  one  of  which  was  immediately 
disabled  by  a  thrust  of  the  vigorous 
old  man's  pike.  A  ball  from  my  car- 
bine settled  another,  and  seeing 
George*s  hatchet  raised  over  the  head 
of  the  third  I  knew  he  wanted  no  fur- 
ther aid,  and  looked  to  see  what  was 
going  on  to  my  left.  Two  wolves  had 
attacked  the  waggon  which  was  de- 
fended by  one  of  George's  sons,  who 
received  the  first  of  his  foes  with  a 
lance  thrust.  But  apparently  no  vital 
part  was  touched,  and  the  wolf  had 
broken  the  pike  with  his  teeth ;  so  that 
for  a  moment  the  man  opposed  to  him 
had  nothing  but  the  pole  wherewith  to 
defend  himself.  The  second  wolf  was 
scrambling  along  the  cart,  and  on  the 
point  of  attacking  him,  when  I  sprang 
from  one  waggon  to  another,  and  fired 
one  of  my  pistols  into  the  animal's  ear. 
He  fell  dead  beside  his  companion,  who 
was  rolling  in  the  snow,  and  making 
violent  efforts  to  tear  the  broken  lanee 
from  his  wound. 

Meantime  Ivan  was  hard  at  work, 
and  I  beard  a  carbine  or  two  pistol 
shots,  which  told  me  that  our  advei%%<- 
lies  were  aa  waxuA^  i^«vs«^  vgl  ^^ 
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left  as  on  the  right  of  the  line.  An  in- 
staatlater  four  wolves  again  crossed  the 
circle  oflight,  hut  this  time  in  full  re- 
treat; and  at  the  same  moment,  to  our 
no  small  astonishment^  three  others, 
that  we  had  thought  dead  or  mortally 
woundedy  raised  themseWes  up  and 
followed  their  companions,  leaving 
large  tracks  of  blood  behind  them. 
Three  carcasses  remained  upon  the 
field  of  battle. 

'*  Load  again,  and  quickly,*'  cried 
George.  "  I  know  their  ways;  they 
will  be  back  directly."  And  the  old 
man  pointed  with  his  finger  into  the 
darkness.  I  listened,  and  heard  dis- 
tant boilings  replying  to  the  nearer 
ones.  What  we  had  as  yet  had  was 
a  mere  skirmish.  The  general  en- 
gagement was  to  come. 

<*  Look  behind  you  !**  cried  a  voice. 
I  turned  and  saw  two  fiery  eyes  gleam- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  snow  wall  in  our 
rear.  Before  1  could  draw  a  trigger 
the  wolf  gave  a  leap,  and  falling  upon 
one  of  the  horses  struck  his  fangs  into 
its  throat.  Three  men  left  their  wag- 
gons. 

"  There  is  but  one  wolf,'*  cried 
George,  *'and  one  man  is  enough. 
Let  tbe  others  remain  at  their  posts.** 

Two  of  the  men  resumed  their 
places.  The  third  crept  upon  bis 
hands  and  knees  among  the  horses 
who,  in  their  terror,  were  kicking  and 
plunging  violently,  and  throwing  them- 
selves against  the  carts  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  The  next  instant 
I  saw  the  gleam  of  a  knife  blade,  and 
•  the  wolf  let  go  the  horse,  which 
reared  up  on  its  hind-legs,  the  blood 
streaming  from  its  throat.  A  dark 
mass  was  rolling  and  struggling  on 
the  ground.  It  wns  the  man  and  the 
wolf. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  seconds  the 
man  stood  up.  ••  David,'*  said  he  to 
one  of  his  comrades,  "come  and  help 
me  to  carry  away  this  carrion.  The 
horses  wont  be  quiet  while  it  lies 
here.** 

They  dragged  the  wolf  towards 
George*s  waggon,  and  then  raising  it 
up  from  the  ground,  the  old  man  took 
it  by  the  hind-legs,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  hare,  and  threw  it  outside  the 
line  of  carts. 

**  Well,  Nicholas,"  said  George  to 
the  successful  combatant^  "don't  you 
teke  vonr  place  again." 

"  No/*  replied  the  other  •,  "  I  have 
miovgh  09  it  i»/* 


[Jaiie» 

"  Are  you  wounded  ?**  cried  Louise, 
opening  the  door  of  the  iiligue, 

"  1  believe  1  have  killed  my  last 
wolf,"  answered  the  poor  fellow  in  a 
faint  voice. 

1  gave  George  my  carbioe,  and  has- 
tened to  the  wounded  man.  A  part 
of  his  jaw  was  torn  away,  and  the 
blood  flowed  abundantly  from  a  large 
wound  in  his  neck.  1  for  a  moment 
feared  that  the  carotid  artery  was 
opened,  and  scarcely  knowing  whether 
I  did  right  or  wrong,  I  seized  a  hand- 
ful of  snow  and  applied  it  to  tbe 
wound.  The  sufferer  uttered  a  cry 
and  fainted  away. 

«0  Godr*  cried  Louisa  ''have 
mercy  upon  him  !** 

*<  To  your  posts,*'  shouted  George 
in  a  stentorian  voice ;  *<  the  wolves 
are  upon  us." 

1  left  the  wounded  man  in  Louise's 
care,  and  jumped  upon  the  cart.** 

I  can  give  no  details  of  the  combat 
that  followed.  I  had  too  much  occu- 
pation myself  to  attend  to  what  my 
companions  were  doing.  We  were 
attacked  by  at  least  twenty  wolves  at 
once.  After  discharging  my  two  pis- 
tols, 1  armed  myself  with  an  axe  that 
George  gave  me.  The  fight  lasted 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  cer^ 
tainly  the  scene  was  one  of  the  most 
terrible  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  At 
length,  and  just  as  1  was  splitting  tbe 
skull  of  a  wolf  that  hung  on  to  one  of 
the  wheels  of  my  waggon,  a  shout  of 
victory  resounded  along  our  line,  and 
again  our  enemies  fied,  but  this  time 
it  was  for  good. 

Three  of  our  men  were  wonnded, 
besides  Nicholas,  who  was  still  alive, 
but  in  a  desperate  state.  W«  were 
obliged  to  shoot  the  horse  that  had 
been  torn  by  the  wolf. 

By  daybreak,  a  passage  was  opened 
through  the  wall  of  snow,  and  we  re- 
sumed our  journey.  The  evening  of 
the  same  day  we  reached  a  small  vil- 
lage, where  we  found  an  inn,  that, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  would 
have  been  pronounced  abominable, 
but  which  appeared  a  palace  after  three 
such  days  as  we  had  passed.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  we  parted  from  our 
friends  the  carriers,  leaving  George 
five  hundred  rubles  to  divide  among 
them. 

All  now  went  welL  Thanka  to  the 
imperial  order  with  which  we  were 
provided,  the  best  horset  were  always 
to  ^  vi^  ^heu  oecenary^  etcorU  ot 
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ten  or  tweWe  men  galloped  on  either 
side  of  onr  sledge.  The  country  was 
flat  and  the  pace  good,  and  exactly  a 
week  after  leaving  the  Ural  moun- 
tains we  entered  Tobolsk. 

We  were  dreadfully  fatigued,  but 
jet  Louise  would  only  remain  long 
enough  to  take  a  bath ;  and  at  two  in 
the  morning  we  set  out  for  the  little 
town  of  Koslowo,  which  had  been  se* 
lected  as  the  abode  of  twenty  of  the 
exiles,  among  whom  was  Alexis.  On 
arriTing,  we  hastened  to  the  officer 
commanding  there,  and  showing  him 
the  Emperor's  order,  which  produced 
its  usual  effect,  enquired  after  the 
Count.  He  was  well,  was  the  answer, 
and  still  at  Koslowo. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  Louise 
and  myself  that  I  should  go  and  see 
him  first,  and  inform  him  of  her  arri- 
Yal.  I  asked  the  governor  for  a  pass, 
which  he  gave  me  without  hesitation, 
and  a  Cossack  conducted  me  to  a  part 
of  the  town  composed  of  some  twenty 
houses  enclosed  within  high  palisades, 
and  guarded  by  sentries.  We  stopped 
before  a  duor,  and  my  guide  knocked. 
**  Come  in  1  **  said  a  voice  which  I  re- 
cognized as  that  of  Alexis. 

When  I  opened  the  door,  he  was 
lying  on  his  bed,  dressed,  and  with  a 
book  on  the  floor  near  him.  I  stop- 
ped upon  the  threshold.  He  stared  at 
me  without  speaking,  and  seemed 
hardly  to  believe  his  eyes. 

««  Well,"  s^d  I,  "  have  you  forgot- 
ten me  ?  *' 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice,  he 
sprang  from  his  bed  and  threw  his 
arms  round  me.  But  the  next  instant 
he  started  back.  *'  Good  heavens !  *' 
exclainjed  he,  **  you  are  exiled,  and  I 
am  probably  the  cause." 

**  No,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "  I  come 
here  as  an  amateur.''  He  smiled  bit- 
terly. 

*'  As  an  amateur!  Into  the  heart 
of  Siberia !  Explain  your  meaning. 
Bnt  first— Louise— what  of  her  ?  " 

<*  1  have  just  now  left  her." 

*'  Just  now  ?  A  month  ago^  you 
mean  ?" 

*•  Five  minutes  ago." 

"  Good  God  I  what  do  you  mean  ?  ** 
cried  Alexis,  growing  very  pale. 

'*  That  Louise  has  accompanied  me, 
and  is  now  here.** 

"  Oh  woman  !  woman  I  Thy  heart 
Is  ever  the  same,"  murmured  Alexis, 
while  tear  after  tear  rolled  down  his 
oheek*   Ho  was  then  silent  for  a  time. 


but  his  lips  moved,  and  I  doubt  not  in 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  such  happi- 
ness.         * 

«  Where  is  she  ?"  he  at  length  ex- 
claimed. 

**  At  the  governor's  house/' 

Ho  rushed  towards  the  door.  *'  I 
am  mad,"  said  he,  pausing,  "  I  forget 
that  I  cannot  leave  my  cage  without 
permission.  My  dearest  friend,  bring 
her  here,  I  beseech  you  I  Or  stay,  this 
man  will  go."  He  spoke  in  Russian 
to  the  Cossack,  who  went  out. 

In  a  few  minutes,  and  before  I 
could  answer  a  tithe  of  the  numerous 
questions  Alexis  asked  me,  the  man 
returned,  but  alone. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  Count,  changing 
countenance. 

•*  The  governor  says  you  must  be 
aware  that  the  prisoners  are  not  al- 
lowed to  receive  visits  from  women." 

The  Count  struck  hb  forehead  with 
his  clenched  hund,  and  fell  back  upon 
a  chair.  His  features  were  almost 
convulsed  by  the  violence  of  his  emo- 
tions. At  last  he  turned  to  the  Cossack. 

'*  Bc^  the  sergeant  to  come  here." 
The  soldier  left  the  room. 

'•  Can  any  thing  be  more  horrible  ?" 
cried  Alexis.  *'  She  has  come  nine 
hundred  leagues  to  sec  me;  she  is 
not  a  hundred  yards  from  me,  and  we 
are  forbidden  to  meetl** 

"  There  must  surely  be  some  blun- 
der," said  I;  ''an  order  misunderstood, 
or  something  of  the  kind." 

Alexis  shook  his  head  doubtlngly. 
There  was  a  wild  look  of  despair  in 
his  large  dark  eyes  that  alarmed  me. 
At  this  moment,  the  sergeant  who 
had  charge  of  the  prisoners  entered. 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  Count  with  vehe- 
mence, "the  woman  I  love  has  left 
St  Petersburg  to  join  me,  and  after  a 
thousand  dangers  and  hardships  has 
arrived  here.  I  am  now  told  that  I 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  see  her.  It  is 
doubtless  a  mistake  ?" 

*«  No,  sir,"  replied  the  sergeant 
coolly.  **  You  know  very  well  that 
the  prisoners  are  not  permitted  to  see 
women." 

«*  But  Prince  Troubetskoy  has  that 
permission.  Is  it  because  he  is  a 
pnncer 

<*  No,  sir,  it  is  because  the  princ^oss 
is  his  wife." 

''  And  if  Louise  were  my  wife, 
should  I  be  allowed  to  see  her?" 
"  Undoubtedly,  nt  I" 
*•  Ha\"    eyAcuUUti  X\\^  v:»\iNWiX>  -^^ 
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thougb  a  weight  were  remoTed  from 
off  bis  heart.  **  I  should  like  to  speak 
with  the  priest,**  said  he  to  the  ser- 
geant, after  a  moment's  pause. 

<*  He  shall  be  sent  for  immediately »" 
was  the  reply. 

«*  And  now  my  friend,"  said  Alexis^ 
turning  to  me,  and  uking  my  hands 
in  hisy  <<you  have  been  Louise's 
guardian  and  defender,  will  you  for 
ouce  act  as  her  father  ?  ** 


AnumaMi  Bek.  [  Jone, 

they  exchanged  was  th«  yet  that  wiit- 
ed  them  for  eirer. 

The  Emperor  by  a  private  letter  to 
the  governor,  of  which  Ivan  was  the 
bearer,  had  ordered  that  the  Connc 
should  only  be  allowed  to  see  Loolae 
as  his  wife.  It  hat  been  seen  how 
willingly  my  friend  obeyed,  I  should 
rather  say  anticipated,  the  Emperor's 
commands.  And  rich  was  his  reward 
for  thus  promptly  acknowledging  the 


The  folio  wing  morning  at  ten  o'cfock,    just  datms  of  this  devoted  and  very 


Louise,  accompanied  by  the  governor 
and  myself,  and  Alexis  by  Prince 
Troubetskoy  and  the  other  exiles,  en- 
tered the  little  church  of  Koslowa  by 
two  different  doors.  Their  first  meet- 
ing  was  at  the  alur^  and  tlio  first  word 


admirable  woman.  She  was  one  of 
**  nature's  own  nobility** — refined  and 
graceful,  intelligent  and  high-minded 
—and  would  have  graced  higher  rank 
than  that  to  which  she  was  raised  by 
the  gratitude  of  Count  Alexis  W . 


AMMALAT  BEK. 

A  TauE  Tale  of  the  Caucasus.    Fxom  the  Russian  of  MARLfNSXi. 

Chapter  X. 


"  Will  you  hold  your  tongne,  little 
serpent  ? "  said  an  old  Tartar  woman 
to  her  grandson,  who,  having  awaken- 
ed before  daylight,  was  crying  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do.  *'  Be 
quiet,  or  I  will  kick  you  into  the 
street." 

This  old  woman  was  Ammalat's 
nurse :  the  hut  in  which  she  lived  stood 
close  to  the  tents  of  the  Begs,  and  had 
been  given  to  her  by  her  foster-son,  Am- 
malat.  It  was  composed  of  two  clean 
whitewashed  rooms,  the  floor  of  both 
was  strewed  with  coarse  mats,  (gha- 
sil ;)  in  niches  close  to  each  other,  for 
the  room  was  without  windows,  s|ood 
boxes  bound  with  iron,  and  on  them 
were  arranged  a  feather-bed,  blankets^ 
and  all  the  utensils.  On  the  cornices, 
at  half  the  height  of  the  wall,  were 
ranged  porcelain  cups  for  pillau,  ha- 
ving tin  covers  in  the  form  of  helmets, 
and  little  plates  hanging  side  by  side 
on  wires :  the  holes  with  which  they 
were  pierced  showing  that  they  served 
not  for  use,  but  for  ornament.  The 
face  of  the  old  woman  was  covered 
with  wrinkles,  and  expressed  a  sort  of 
malicious  sorrow :  the  usual  conse- 
quence of  the  lonely  pleasureless  life 
of  a  Mussulman  woman.  As  a  wor- 
thy representative  of  persons  of  her 
Mge  and  country,  she  ne^er  foi  i^  mo- 
meot  ceaaed  scoidiDg  Yiet  ^^si^wnx 


from  under  her  blanket,  and  to  grum- 
ble to  herself.  **  Kess,"  (be  quiet,) 
she  cried  at  length,  yet  more  angrily, 
*'  or  I  will  give  you  to  the  gbaduls, 
(devils !)  Do  you  hear  how  they  aie 
scratching  at  the  roof,  and  knocking 
at  the  door  for  you  ?** 

It  was  a  stormy  night ;  a  thick  rain  ' 
pattering  on  the  flat  roof  which  served 
as  a  ceiling,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
wind  in  the  ohimoey,  answered  to  her 
hoarse  voice.  The  boy  became  quiet, 
and  straining  his  eyes,  hearkened  in  a 
fright.  It  really  seemed  ai  if  some 
one  was  knocking  at  the  door*  The 
old  woman  became  frightened  in  her 
turn :  her  inseparable  compaulonf  a 
dirty  dog,  lifted  up  his  bead  from  sleep, 
and  began  to  bark  in  a  moat  pitinil 
voice.  But  meanwhile  the  knocking 
at  the  door  became  louder,  and  an  un- 
known voice  cried  sternly  fh>m  with* 
out,  "  Atch  kapini,  akhlrin  akhirid !  ** 
(open  the  door  for  the  end  of  ends.^ 
The  old  woman  turned  pale.  **  Af* 
lab  bismallahr*  she  exclaimed,  now 
addressing  heaven,  then  threatening 
the  dog,  iad  then  quieting  tlio  ciying 
child.  «'  Sh,  accursed  beaat  I  Hold 
your  tongue,  I  say,  kharamzidat  ^ood- 
for- nothing  son  of  shame !)  V^io  is 
there?  What  honest  man  will  enter, 
'^Vko^llU  neither  day  nor  dawn,  into 
iXik^  WiM  ^l  %.  v»t  5^  Ionian  ?    If 


Ammal6t  Bek» 


ur 


9  Shaitdo^  go  to  neighbour 
Ida.  It  has  been  long  time  to 
er  the  road  to  hell !  If  you 
ehaduth,  (tax-gatherer,)  who, 
the  truth,  is  rather  worse  than 
i»  then  go  about  your  business. 
i>in-law  is  not  at  home ;  he 
IS  nouker  at  Ammalat  Bek's; 
)  Bek  has  long  ago  freed  me 
xes ;  and  as  for  treating  idle 
tTB,  don*t  expect  from  me  even 
,  much  less  a  duck.  Is  it  in 
len,  that  I  suckled  Ammalat?" 
ill  you  open,  you  deviPs  dis> 

impatiently  exclaimed  the 
'  or  I  will  notleaTC  you  a  plank 
door  for  your  coffin." 

feeble  doors  shook  on  their 

ter,  pray  enter/'  said  the  old 
,  undoing  the  iron  hasp  with  a 
ng  hand.  The  door  flew  open, 
re  entered  a  man  of  a  middling 
,  and  of  a  handsome  but  melan- 
ountenance.  He  was  clad  in 
cassian  dress:  the  water  trick- 
rn  his  bourka  and  bashlik.  * 
It  any  apologies,  ho  threw  it  on 
ther-beJ,  and  bet^an  to  untie 
uti  of  his  bashlik  which  half 
i  his  face — Fatma,  having  in  the 
me  lighted  a  candle,  stood  he- 
rn with  fear  and  trembling, 
ig-whibkered  dog,  with  his  tail 
1  nis  legs,  pressed  himself  into 
r^  and  the  child,  in  a  fright, 
1  into  the  fire-place  —  which, 
ily  for  ornaments,  was  never 

iilt  Fatma,  you  are  grown 
■aid  the  unknown  ;  "  you  do 
)gnize  old  friends." 
A  gazed  at  the  new-comer*8 
i,  and  her  heart  grew  light 
her.  She  recognized  Sultan 
t  Khan,  who  had  ridden  in  one 
rom  Riaflr  Kounik  to  Boui- 

j  the  sand  fill  my  eyes  that 
recognize  their  old  master!** 
lied,  respectfully  crossing  her 
I  her  breast.  **  To  say  truths 
e  blinded  by  tears,  for  her 
—for  Avar !  Forgive  an  old 
Khan  I " 

lat  old  age  is  yours»  Fatma  ? 
iber  you  a  little  gni'l^  when  I 
conld  hardly  reach  the  young 
rom  their  neats,*' 


"  A  strange  land  makes  every  one 
old,  Rhan.  In  my  native  mountains 
I  should  still  have  been  fVesh  as  an 
apple,  and  here  am  I  like  a  snowball 
fallen  from  the  hill  into  the  yalley. 
Pray  come  hither,  Khan ;  here  it  is 
more  comfortable.  What  shall  I  en- 
tertain my  precious  guest  with?  Is 
there  nothing  the  Khan's  soul  can  wish 
for?** 

'  "  The  Khan's  soul  wishes  that  you 
should  entertain  him  with  your  good- 
will." 

"  1  am  at  your  will ;  speak^  com- 
mand!** 

*'  Listen  to  me,  Fatma !  I  have 
no  time  to  waste  in  words.  This  is 
why  1  am  come  here :  render  me  a 
service  with  your  tongue,  and  you 
shall  havis  wherewithal  to  comfort 
your  old  teeth.  I  will  make  you  a 
present  of  ten  sheep ;  I  will  dress  you 
in  silk  from  top  to  toe.'* 

**  Ten  sheep  and  a  gown  I — a  silk 
gown  !  O  gracious  Aga !  O  kind 
Khan  I  I  have  not  seen  such  a  lord 
here  since  the  accursed  Tartars  car- 
ried me  away,  and  made  me  marry  a 
hateful  ...  I  am  ready  to  do  every 
thing,  Khan,  that  you  wish.  Cut  my 
ears  ofi^even,  if  you  willl** 

«'  What  would  be  the  good  of  that  ? 
They  must  be  kept  sharp.  This  is 
the  business.  Ammalat  will  come  to 
you  to-day  with  the  Colonel.  The 
Shamkhal  of  Tarki  will  arrive  also. 
This  Colonel  has  attached  your  young 
Bek  to  him  by  witchcraft ;  and  having 
taught  him  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  wants 
to  make .  a  Christian  of  him :  from 
which  Mahomet  preserve  him !  ** 

The  old  woman  spat  around  her, 
and  lifted  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

**  To  save  Ammalat,  we  must  make 
him  quarrel  with  the  Colonel.  For 
this  purpose  you  must  go  to  him, 
throw  yourself  at  hia  feett  and  fall  a- 
weeping  as  if  at  a  funeral.  As  to  tears, 
you  will  have  no  need  to  go  and  bor- 
row them  of  your  neighbours.  Swear 
like  a  shopkeeper  of  Derb^nd ;  re- 
member that  each  oath  of  yours  will 
bring  yon  a  dozen  sheep ;  and  at  last 
tell  him  that  you  have  heard  a  con- 
yersation  between  the  Colonel  and  the 
Shamkbiil :  that  the  Shamkhiil  com- 
plained of  his  sending  hack  his  daugh- 
ter :  that  he  hates  him  out  of  fear  that 
he  should  take  possesion  of  the  crown 


^  j^M&iik— a  Iwnnet  wom  )n  bid  w«iAi«(% 
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of  bis  Shamkbalat :  that  he  implored 
the  Colonel  to  allow  him  to  kill  him 
in  an  ambuscade,  or  to  poison  him  in 
his  food;  but  that  the  other  consented 
only  to  send  him  to  Siberiay  beyond 
the  end  of  the  world.  In  one  word, 
inyent  and  describe  every  thing  cle- 
Terly.  You  were  formerly  famous 
for  your  tales.  Do  not  eat  dirt  now. 
Andy  above  all,  insist  that  the  Colonel^ 
who  is  going  on  a  furlough,  will  take 
bim  with  him  to  Gcorgieffsk,  to  sepa- 
rate him  from  bis  kinsmen  and  faith- 
ful noukors  ;  and  from  thence  will  dis- 
patch him  in  chains  to  the  devil." 

Sultan  Akhmet  added  to  this  all  the 
particulars  necessary  to  give  the  story 
the  most  probable  form  ;  and  once  or 
twice  instructed  the  old  woman  how 
to  introduce  them  more  skilfully. 
•*  Well,  recollect  every  thing  accu- 
rately, Fatma,*'  said  he,  putting  on  his 
bdurka ;  '*  forget  not,  likewbe,  with 
whom  you  have  to  do.** 

**  Vallah,  biliah  !  let  me  have  ashes 
instead  of  salt ;  may  a  beggar*s 
tch6urek  close  my  eyes ;  may  **.... 

*'  Do  not  feed  the  Shaitans  with 
your  oaths ;  but  serve  me  with  your 
words.  I  know  that  Ammalat  trusts 
you  completely  ;  and  if,  for  his  good, 
you  will  arrange  this — he  will  come 


AimnalaL  Btk,  [June» 

over  to  me,  and  bring  yon  with  him. 
Yon  shall  live,  singing,  under  my 
wing.  But  I  repeat,  if,  by  chance  or 
on  purpose,  you  betray  me,  or  injure 
me  by  your  gossiping,  I  wUl  make  of 
your  old  flesh  a  kibab  for  the  Shai- 
tans!** 

**  Be  easy.  Khan !  They  have  no- 
thing to  do  either  for  me  or  with  me. 
I  will  keep  the  secret  like  the  grave, 
and  I  will  puf  my  sarotchka*  on  Am- 
malat.** 

«  Well,  be  it  so,  old  woman.  Here 
is  a  golden  seal  for  your  lips.  Take 
pains  1 

"  Bat/ioustat  ghez-ousta  /  **  "f*  exclaim- 
ed the  old  woman,  seizing  the  ducat 
with  greediness,  and  kissing  the 
Khan's  hand  for  his  present  The 
Sultan  Akhmet  Khan  looked  eon- 
tcmptuonsly  at  the  base  .creaturei 
whilst  he  quitted  the  sakla. 

'<  Reptile!"  he  grumbled  to  him- 
self, "  for  a  sheep,  for  a  piece  of  cloth 
of  gold,  thou  wouldst  be  ready  to  (ell 
thy  daughter*s  body,  thy  son's  soul, 
and  thy  foster-son'a  happiness!** 

He  did  not  reflect  upon  what  name 
he  deserved  himself,  entangling  his 
friend  in  deceit,  and  hiring  such  vile 
creatures  for  low  slander  and  for  vil* 
lanous  intentions. 


Fragment  of  a  Letter  from  Colonel  Verkhoffiky  to  his  Betrothed. 


Camp  near  the  Village  of  Kiafir  Koumik, 
August. 

Ammalat  loves,  and  how 

he  loves!  Never,  not  even  in  the 
hottest  fire  of  my  youth,  did  my  love 
rise  to  such  a  frenzy.  I  burned,  like 
a  censer  lighted  by  a  sunbeam ;  he 
flames,  like  a  ship  set  on  fire  by  light- 
ning on  the  stormy  sea«  With  you, 
my  Maria,  I  have  read  more  than 
once  ShakRpeare*s  Othello ;  and  only 
the  frantic  Othello  can  give  an  idea 
of  the  tropical  passion  of  Ammalat. 
He  loves  to  speak  long  and  often  of 
his  Seltanetta,  and  I  love  to  hear  his 
volcanic  eloquence.  At  times  it  is  a 
turbid  cataract  thrown  out  by  a  pro- 
found abyss — at  times  a  fiery  fountain 
of  the  naphtha  of  Bakon.  What  stars 
hb  eyes  scatter  at  that  moment — what 
light  plays  on  his  cheeks — how  hand- 
some he  is !   There  is  nothing  ideal  in 


him :  but  then  the  earthly  is  grand,  is 
captivating.  I  myself,  carried  away 
and  deeply  moved,  receive  on  mj 
breast  the  youth  fainting  from  rap- 
ture: he  breathes  long,  with  slow 
sighs,  and  then  casting  down  his 
eyes,  lowering  his  head  as  if  ashamed 
to  look  at  the  light — not  only  on  me— 
presses  my  hand,  and  walks  aw«y 
with  an  uncertain  step ;  and  after  that 
one  cannot  extract  a  word  from  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Since  the  time  of  hia  retom  from 
Khounzdkh,  he  Is  become  still  more 
melancholy  than  before ;  particularlj 
the  last  few  day?.  He  hidi^  the 
grandest,  the  noblest  feeling  which 
brings  man  near  to  divinity,  as  care- 
fully as  if  it  were  a  shameful  wtak- 
ness  or  a  dreadful  crime.  He  im^o* 
ringly  asked  mo  to  let  him  go  otce 
more  to  Khounz&khy  to  sigh  al  tte 

\ 


•  Give  Mm  hw  f««Unf^«— a  Tartar  phrase. 

t  >ViUing\y,  H  ^ou  ^\«aiw  *l     Vw^tiW^,  '^^  w.  \b?}  \»!t%d>  on  my  eyes. 
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feet  of  his  fair  one;  and  I  refused 
bim^-refiued  him  for  his  own  good. 
I  wrote  long  ago  about  my  favourite 
to  Alexei  Petr6?itch,  and  he  desired 
me  to  bring  him  with  me  to  the  wa- 
ters^  where  he  will  be  himself.  He 
wishes  to  give  him  some  message  to 
Sultan  Akhmet  Rhan>  which  will 
bring  undoubted  advantage  to  him 
and  to  Ammalat.  Oh,  how  happy  I 
•hall  be  in  his  happiness  I  To  me>  to 
me,  he  will  owe  the  bliss  of  his  life — 
not  only  empty  life.  I  will  force  him 
on  his  knees  before  you,  and  will  make 
him  say — **  Adore  her  as  a  deity  I " 
If  my  heart  were  not  filled  with  love 
to  Maria,  thou  wouldst  not  take  pos- 
fbasion  of  Seltanetta.  Yesterday  I 
received  an  express  from  the  comman- 
der-in-chief— a  noble-  minded  man  I 
He  gives  wings  to  happy  news.  All 
is  arranged ;  my  darling,  I  go  to  meet 
yon  at  the  waters.  I  shall  only  lead 
the  regiment  to  Derbend — and  then 
to  the  saddle !  I  shall  know  neither 
fatigue  by  day  nor  drowsiness  by 
night,  till  I  repose  myself  in  your 
embrace.  Oh,  who  will  give  me 
wings  to  fly  to  you  I  Who  will  give 
me  strength  to  bear  my — our — bliss ! 

•  •  .  I,  in  delicious  agitation,  pressed 
my  bosom,  that  my  heart  might  not 
burst  forth.  For  a  long  time  I  could 
not  sleep:  imagination  painted  our 
meeting  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  in 
the  intervals  appeared  the  most  trivial 
but  delightful  cares,  about  wedding 
trifles,  dresses,  presents.  You  will  be 
clad  in  my  favourite  colour,  green. 

•  ...  Is  it  not  true,  my  soul  ?  My 
fancies  kept  me  from  sleeping,  like  a 
strong  perfume  of  roses;  but  the 
sweeter,  the  more  brilliant  was  my 
sleep.  I  saw  you  by  the  light  of 
dawn,  and  every  time  different,  every 
time  more  lovely  than  before.  My 
dreams  were  twined  together  like  a 
wreath  of  flowers ;  but  no !  there  was 
no  connexion  between  them.  They 
wero  wonderful  phantoms,  falling  like 

« colours  from  the  kaleidoscope,  and  as 
impossible  to  retain.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  I  awoke  sorrowful  this 
morning;  my  awakening  took  from 
my  childish  soul  its  favourite   toy. 

•  ...  I  went  into  Ammalat's  tent; 
he  was  still  asleep.  His  face  was  pale 
and  angry — let  him  be  angry  with  me! 
I  taste  beforehand  the  gratitude  of  the 
ardent  youth.     I,  like  fate,  am  pre« 


tains  for  long — I  hope  for  ever.  I 
am  very  glad  to  quit  Asia,  the  cradle 
of  mankind,  in  which  the  understand- 
ing has  remained  till  now  in  its 
swaddling-clothes.  Astonishing  is  the 
immobility  of  Asiatic  life,  in  the  course 
of  so  many  centuries.  Against  Asia 
all  attempts  of  improvement  and  civi- 
lization have  broken  like  waves ;  it 
seems  not  to  belong  to  time,  but  to 
place.  The  Indian  Brahmin,  the  Chi- 
nese Mandarin,  the  Persian  Bek,  the 
mountain  Ouzden,  are  unchanged — 
the  same  as  they  were  two  thousand 
years  ago.  A  sad  truth  I  They  re- 
present,  in  themselves,  a  monotonous 
though  varied,  a  lively  though  soul- 
less nature.  The  sword  and  the  lash 
of  the  conqueror  have  left  on  them,  as 
on  the  water,  no  trace.  Books,  and 
the  examples  of  missionaries,  have 
produced  on  them  no  influence.  Some- 
times, however,  they  have  made  an 
exchange  of  vices ;  but  never  have 
they  learned  the  thoughts  or  the  vir- 
tues of  others.  I  quit  the  land  of 
fruit  to  transport  myself  to  the  laud  of 
labour — that  great  inventor  of  every 
thing  useful,  that  suggester  of  every 
thing  great,  that  awakener  of  the  soul 
of  man,  which  has  fallen  asleep  here, 
and  sleeps  in  weakness  on  the  bosom 
of  the  seducer — nature. 

And  truly,  how  seducing  is  nature 
here!  Having  ridden  up  the  hi^h 
mountain  to  the  left  of  Kiaflr  Koumik, 
I  gazed  with  delight  on  the  gradually 
lighted  summit  of  the  Caucasus.  1 
looked,  and  conld  not  look  enough  at 
them.  What  a  wondrous  beauty  decks 
them  as  with  a  crown !  Another  thin 
veil,  woven  of  light  and  shadow,  lay 
ou  the  lower  hill,  but  the  distant  snows 
basked  in  the  sky ;  and  the  bky,  like  a 
caressing  mother,  bending  over  them 
its  immeasurable  bosom,  fed  them  with 
the  milk  of  the  clouds,  carefully  en- 
folding them  with  its  swathe  of  mist, 
and  refreshing  them  with  its  gently - 
breathing  wind.  Oh,  with  what  a  flight 
would  my  soul  soar  there,  where  a 
holy  cold  has  stretched  itself  liku  a 
boundary  between  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly !  My  heart  prays  and  thirats 
to  breathe  the  air  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sky.  I  feci  a  wish  to  wander  over 
the  snows,  on  which  man  has  never 
printed  the  seal  of  hid  bloodst»inod 
footsteps — which  have  never  been 
darkened   by   the  eagle's  shadow  — 


paring  his  happiness  in  secret which  the  thunder  has  never  reached 

To-day  I  bid  adieu  to  tbeoe  luouu-     — *wliU\i  iVio  ^air-s\|\\\\*  Wwi  \viMi\ 
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pollated ;  and  on  tbe  eTer-yonog  sum*  And  I  shall  imbibe  it.     The  secret 

mits  where  time,  the  continuation  of  fear  of  death  melts  like  snow  before 

eternity*  has  left  no  trace.  the  beam  of  such   a  hope.     I  shall 

Time!  A  strange  thought  has  come  draw  from  it.     My  real  love  for  my 

into  my  head.     How  many  fractional  fellow-creatures  is  a  security  fur  it. 

names  has  the  weak  sense  of  man  in-  The  leaden  ways  of  error  will  fall 

yented  for  the  description  of  an  infi-  asunder  before  a  few  tears  of  repen- 

nitely  small  particle  of  time  out  of  the  tance>  and  I  shall  lay  down  my  heart 

infinitely  large   circle    of  eternity  I  as  an  expiating  sacrifice  l>efore  the 

Years,  months,  days,  hours*  minutes  I  Judgment-seat  which  will  have  no  ter- 

God  has  nothing  of  all  this :  he  hat  rors  for  me  ! 

not  e?en  evening  nor  morrow.    With  It  is  wonderful,  my  beloved — hard* 

him  all  this  has  united  itself  into  one  ly  do  I  look  at  the  mountains,  the  w^ 

eternal  now  /    .  .    .    .    Shall  we  ever  the  sky,  .  .  .  but  a  solemn  but  inex- 

behold  this  ocean  in  which  we  have  pressibly  sweet  feeling  o*er-bnrtheni 

hitherto  been  drowning  ?     But  I  ask,  and  expands  my  heart.     Thoughts  of 

to  what  end  will  all  this  serve  man  ?  you  mingle  with  it ;  and,  as  in  dreams, 

Can  it  be  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  idle  your  form  flits  before  me.     Is  this  a 

curiosity?     No!    the  knowledge  of  foretaste  of  earthly  bliss*  which  I  have 

truth,  f.«.  the  AH- knowing  Goodness,  only  known  by  name,  or  a  foreboding 

does  the  soul  of  the  reflecting  man  of  ...  .  etern  .  .  •  •  ?    O  dearest, 

thirst  after.     It  wbhes  to  draw  a  full  best,  angelic  soul*  one  look  of  yours 

cup  from  the  fountain  of  light  which  and  1  am  cured  of  dreaming !     How 

falls  on  it  from  time  to  time  in  a  fine  happy  am  I  that  I  can  bow  say  with 

dew  I  assurance^au  revoir  I 


CUAPTBa   XI. 

The  poison  of  calnmny  burnt  into  gate  of  which,  built  in  a  ravine,  and 
the  soul  of  Ammaldt.  By  the  instruc-  which  is  closed  at  tlie  will  of  the  lo- 
tions of  the  Khan,  his  nurse  Fatma  habitants  of  Bougd^n,  serves  as  a  pas« 
related,  with  every  appearance  of  dis-  sage  to  Akoush.  The  following  was 
interested  affection,  the  story  which  written  by  Ammalat,  to  divert  tb« 
had  been  arranged  beforehand,  on  agony  of  his  soul  while  preparing 
the  same  evening  that  he  came  with  itself  for  the  commission  of  a  black 

Verkhoffdky  to  Bouioaki,  where  the^     crime 

were  met  by  the  Shamkhal  in  obedu  Midnight. 

ence  to  the  Colonel's  request     The         Why,  O  Sultan  Akhmet ! 

envenomed  shaft  struck  deep;   now  have    you  cast   lightning   into  my 
doubt  would  have  been  welcomed  by  breast  ?      A   brother's  friendship*  a 
Ammaldt,  but  conviction,  it  seemed,  brother's  treachery*  and  a  brother's 
cast  over  all  his  former  ties  of  friend-  murder !  •  .  .  .     What  dreadful  ex- 
ship  and  blood,  a  bright  but  funereal  tremes !     And  between  them  there  is 
light.     In  a  frenzy  of  passion,  he  but  a  step*  but  a  twinkling  of  the  eye. 
burned  to  drown  his  revenge  in  the  I  cannot  sleep,  I  can  think  of  nothing 
blood  of  both ;   but  respect  for  the  else.     I  am  chained  to  this  thooght* 
rites  of  hospitality  quenched  his  thirst  like  a  criminal  to  his  stake.    A  bloody 
for  vengeance.     He  deferred  his  in-  sea  swells*  surges*  and  roars  aroond 
tention  for  a  time — but  could  he  for-  me*  and  above  gleams*  instead  of  stars* 
get  it  ?    Every  moment  of  delay  fell*  the  lightning-flash.     My  soul  is  like  a 
like  a  drop  of  melted  copper*  on  his  naked  peak,  where  only  birds  of  prey 
heart.    Memory*  conviction,  jealousy*  and  evil  spirits  assemble*  to  snare 
love*  tore  his  heart  by  tnms;  and  this  their  plunder,  or  to  prepare  nisfor- 
state  of  feeling  was  to  him  so  new,  so  tune.  Verkbdffsky,yerkhdffsky!  what 
strange,  so  dreadful,  that  he  fell  into  have  I  done  to  you  ?     Why  would 
a  species  of  delirium,  the  more  dread-  tou  tear  from  heaven  the  star  of  my 
ful  that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  liberty  ?    Is  it  because  I  loved  you  so 
internal  sensations  f rom  \i\&  lotmot  \«ii^«tVj^  Knd  why  do  tou  approach 
frfeod.      Thus    passed    twenlN-toux  m^  ^\.ti^fiss\'^  %a.\  ^^v!l\^^\  ^^^  do 
iiouw  ;  the  detachment  pilcihei  li^icvx    'jo\i^2i»sx^«-.yiKj^^  ?'^'\>'^^?^ 
tenti  near  the  ▼fflage  Bougddnt  tltk^   V^^^T^^^^  ^^iMs^«.l^.ii. 
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\jt  **  I  wish  your  life/'  and  I  would 
gire  it  freely,  without  a  murmur; 
would  have  laid  it  down  a  sacrifice 
like  the  son  of  Ibrahim,  (Abraham!) 
I  would  have  forgiven  you,  if  you  had 
but  attempted  my  life ;  but  to  sell  my 
freedom,  to  steal  my  Selianetta  from 
me,  by  buryioff  me  alive !  Villain— 
and  you  still  live ! 

But  sometimes  like  a  dove,  whose 
wings  have  been  scorched  in  the 
amoke  of  a  fire,  appears  thy  form  to 
me,  Seltanetta.  How  is  it,  then,  that 
I  am  no  longer  gay  when  I  dream  of 
you,  as  of  old  ?  .  .  .  . 

They  would  part  us,  my  love — they 
would  give  you  to  another,  to  marry 
me  on  the  grave-stone.  But  I  will  go 
to  you — I  will  go  to  you  over  a  bloody 
carpet — I  will  fulfil  a  bloody  promise^ 
in  order  to  possess  you.  Invite  not 
only  your  maiden  friends  to  your  mar- 
riage feast — invite  also  the  vultures 
and  the  ravens ;  they  shall  all  be  re- 
galed abundantly.  I  will  pay  a  rich 
dower.  On  the  pillow  of  my  bride  I 
will  lay  a  heart  which  once  1  reckon- 
ed more  precious  than  the  throne- 
cushion*  of  the  Persian  Padishah. 
Wonderful  destiny!  .  .  •  Innocent 
girl  I  .  •  .  You  will  be  the  cause  of 
an  unheard-of  deed.  Kindest  of  be- 
ings, for  you  friends  will  tear  each 
other  like  ferocious  beasts — for  you 

and  through  you and  is  it  really  for 

you  alone — with  ferocity — with  fero- 
city only !  Verkhofisky  said,  that  to 
kill  an  enemy  by  stealth,  is  base  and 
cowardly.  But  if  1  cannot  do  it 
otherwise  ?  But  can  he  be  believed  ? 
....  Hypocrite!  He  wished  to 
entangle  me  beforehand;  not  my 
hands  alone,  but  even  my  conscience. 
It  was  in  vain. 

....  I  have  loaded  my  rifle. 
What  a  fine  round  barrel — what  ad- 
mirable ornaments!  The  rifle  I  re- 
ceived from  my  father — my  father  got 
it  from  my  grandfather.  1  have  heard 
of  many  celebrated  shots  made  with 
it— and  not  one,  not  one  was  fired  by 

stealth Always  in  battle — 

always  before  the  whole  army,  it  sent 
death  ;  but  wrong,  but  treachery,  but 
you,  Seltanetta  I  .  .  .  .  My  hand 
will  uot  tremble  to  level  a  shot  at  him, 
whose  name  it  is  afraid  even  to  write. 
One  loading,  one  fire,  and  all  ia 
over!  .... 
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One  loading  I  how  light,  but  how 
heavy  will  be  each  graih  of  powder  in 
the  scales  of  AUah !  How  far — ^how 
immeasurably  will  this  load  bear  a 
man's  soul  ?  Accursed  thou,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  grey  dust,  which  delivers 
a  hero  into  the  hand  of  the  vilest 
craven,  which  kills  from  afar  the  foe, 
who,  with  a  glance,  could  have  dis- 
armed the  hand  raised  against  him! 
So,  this  shot  will  tear  asunder  all  my 
former  ties,  but  it  will  clear  a  road  to 
new  ones.  In  the  coul  Caucasus — on 
the  bosom  of  Seltanetta,  will  my  fad- 
ed heart  be  refreshed.  Like  a  swal- 
low will  I  build  myself  a  nest  in  a 
stranger  land — like  a  swallow,  the 
spring  shall  be  my  country.  I  will 
cast  from  me  old  sorrows,  as  the  bird 

sheds  its  feathers But  the 

reproaches  of  conscience,  can  they 
fade  ?  •  .  .  .  The  meanest  L^zgbin# 
when  he  sees  in  battle  the  man  with 
whom  he  has  shared  bread  and  salt, 
turns  aside  his  horse,  and  fires  hlA  gun 
in  the  air.  It  is  true  he  deceives  me ; 
but  have  I  been  the  less  happy  ?  Oh, 
if  with  these  tears  I  could  weep  away 
my  grief— drown  with  them  the  thirst 
for  vengeance — buy  with  them  Sel- 
tanetta !  Why  comes  on  the  dawn  of 
day  so  slowJy  r  Let  it  come !  I  will 
look,  without  blushing,  at  the  sun- 
without  turning  pale,  into  the  eyes  of 
Verkh6fi\)ky.  My  heart  is  like  iron 
— it  is  locked  against  mercy ;  treach- 
ery calls  for  treachery  ....  I  am 
resolved  ....  Quick,  quick ! 


Thus  incoherently,  thus  wildly 
wrote  Ammalat,  in  order  to  cheat 
time  and  to  divert  his  soul.  Thus  be 
tried  to  cheat  himself,  rousing  himself 
to  revenge,  whilst  the  real  cause  of 
his  bloody  intentions,  viz.  the  desire 
of  possessing  Seltanetta,  broke  through 
in  every  word. 

In  order  to  embolden  himself  for. 
his  crime,  he  drank  deeply  of  wine, 
and  maddened,  threw  himself,  with  his 
gun,  into  the  Colonel's  tent ;  but  per- 
ceiving sentinels  at  the  door,  he 
changed  his  intention.  The  natural 
feeling  of  self-preservation  did  not 
abandon  him,  even  in  his  madness. 
Ammaldt  put  off  till  the  morning  the 
consummation  of  the  murder ;  but  he 
could  neither  sleep  nor  distract  his 
thoughts  ....  and  re-entering  his 


This  cosUon  is  embroidered  with  jewels,  and  is  invaluable. 
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throat*  who  was  lying  fast  asleep* 
and  shaking  him  roughly :  **  Get  up* 
sleepy  rascal!*'  he  cried  to  bios,  **  it 
is  already  dawn.*' 

Saphir  All  raised  bis  bead  in  a  dis- 
contented mood*  and  yawning,  an- 
swered: "  I  see  only  the  dawn  of  wine 
on  your  cheek — ^good*  night,  Amma- 
latl" 

**  Up*  I  tell  you  I  The  dead  must 
quit  their  graves  to  meet  the  new- 
comer whom  I  have  promised  to  send 
to  keep  them  company  1  ** 

**  Why,  brother,  am  I  dead  ?  .  .  .  • 
Even  the  fortif  Imaums*  may  get  up 
from  the  burial-ground  of  Derheod — 
but  I  will  sleep.** 

*'  But  you  love  to  drink*  Giaour, 
and  you  must  drink  with  me.** 

"  That  is  quite  another  affair.  Pour 
fuller*  Aliah  verdi  /  f  I  am  al  way s  ready 
to  driuk  and  to  make  love«'J 

*'  And  to  kill  an  enemy  I  .  .  .  . 
Come,  some  more  I  A  health  to  the 
devil  1 — who  changes  friends  into  mor- 
tal enemies." 

<'  So  be  it !  Here  goes,  then>  to  the 
deviPs  health !  The  poor  fellow  wants 
health.  We  will  drive  him  into  a 
consumption  out  of  spite,  because  he 
cannot  make  us  quarrel!** 

*«  True,  true,  he  is  always  ready  for 
mischief.  If  he  had  seen  Verkboff* 
sky  and  me*  be  would  have  thrown 
down  his  cards.  But  you*  too*  will 
not*  I  hope,  part  from  me  ?  " 

**  Ammalat,  I  have  not  only  quaff- 
ed wine  from  the  same  bottle  with 
thee,  but  I  have  drained  milk  from  the 
same  breast.  I  am  thine*  even  if  you 
take  it  into  your  head  to  build  your- 
self* like  a  vulture*  a  nest  on  the  rock 


advice  would  be**- 

"  No  advice*  Sapbir  All — no  re- 
monstrances  It  is  now  too 

late!" 

"  They  would  be  drowned  like  flies 
in  wine.  But  it  is  now  time  to 
sleep.** 

*'  Sleep*  say  you  !  Sleep*  to  me ! 
No*  I  have  bidden  farewell  to  sleep. 
It  is  time  for  me  to  awaken.  Have 
vou  examined  the  gun,  Saphir  Ali — 
IS  the  flint  good  ?  Has  not  the  powder 
on  the  shelf  become  damp  with  blood?" 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  yoo,  Am- 
malat ?  What  leaden  secret  weighs 
upon  your  heart  ?  Your  face  is  ter- 
rible— ^your  speech  is  yet  more  fright- 
ful.'* 

**  And  my  deeds  shall  be  yet  more 
dreadful.  Is  it  not  true*  Sapbir  Ali, 
my  Seltanetta — is  she  not  beautiful  ? 
Observe  1  my  Seltanetta«  Is  it  po8< 
sible  that  these  are  the  wedding  songs, 
Sapbir  Ali  ?  Yes,  yea,  yes !  I  under- 
stand. *Tis  the  jackals  demanding 
their  prey.  Spirits  and  wild  beasts, 
be  patient  awhile— I  will  content  you ! 
Ho*  wine — more  wine!  more  blood! 
....  I  tell  you ! " 

Ammalat  fell  on  bis  bed  in  a  drun- 
ken insensibility.  Foam  oozed  out  of 
bis  mouth:  convulsive  movements 
shook  bis  whole  body.  He  uttered 
unintelligible  words*  mingled  witli 
groans.  Sapbir  All  carefully  un- 
dressed him*  laid  him  in  the  bed,  en- 
veloped him  in  the  coverings,  and  sat 
up  the  rest  of  the  night  watching 
over  his  foster-brother,  in  vain  seek- 
ing in  his  bead  the  explanation  of  the, 
to  him,  enigmatical  speech  and  con- 
duct of  Ammaldt. 


Chapter  XII. 


In  the  morning,  before  the  depar- 
ture of  the  detachment*  the  captain 
on  duty  came  to  Colonel  Verkhdffsky 
to  present  bis  report*  and  to  receive 
the  orders  for  the  day.  After  the  cus- 
tomary exchange  of  words,  be  said* 
with  an  alarmed  countenance:  '*  Colo- 
nel* I  have  to  communicate  a  most 
important  thing :  our  yesterday *s  sig- 
nal-man, a  Soldier  of  my  company* 


Hamitoff,  heard  the  conversation  of 
Ammalat  Bek  with  hb  nurse  in  Boni- 
ndki.  He  is  a  Tartar  of  Kax4n,  and 
understands  pretty  well  the  dialect  of 
this  country.  As  far  as  he  could  bear 
and  understand*  the  nurse  assured  the 
Bek  that  yon*  with  the  Shamkbal, 
are  preparing  to  send  him  off  to  the 
galleys.  AmmaUt  flew  into  a  pas- 
sion :  said*  tliat  he  knew  all  this  from 


*  The  Mussulmans  believe*  that  ih  the  northern  barial-groand  of  Derbeod,  an 
buried  the  forty  flr*t  true  b«U«vers,  who  were  martyred  by  the  idolaters. 
f  God  gave.— Much  ^ooOL  m*>|  \\.  Ao  >j\>vl. 
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ID9  and  swore  to  kill  you  with 
I  hand.  Not  trasiing  his  ears^ 
r»  the  soldier  determiaed  to 
I  sothingt  but  to  watch  all  his 
Yesterday  eyening*  he  saysi 
dt  spoke  with  a  horseman  ar- 
rom  afar.  On  taking  leave^ 
1 :  *  Tell  the  Khan,  that  to- 
%  by  sunrise,  all  will  be  over. 
m  be  ready :  I  shall  soon  see 

id  is  this  all.  Captain?"  de- 
1  Verkboffkky. 

laTO  nothing  elce  to  say ;  but 
tnch  alarmed.  I  have  passed 
I  among  the  Tartars,  Colonel, 
am  convinced  that  it  is  mad; 
»  trust  the  best  of  them.  A 
rother  is  not  safe,  while  rest- 
the  arms  of  a  brother.*' 
lis  is  envy.  Captain.  Cain  has 
as  an  eternal  heirloom  to  all 
ind  particularly  to  the  neigh- 
of  Ararat.  Besides,  there  is 
Terence  between  AmmalaC  and 
•  I  have  done  nothing  for  him 
)d.  I  intend  nothing  but  kind- 
Be  easy.  Captain :  I  believe 
d  of  the  signal-man,  but  I  dis* 
is  knowledge  of  the  Tartar  Ian- 
Some  similarity  of  words 
d  him  into  error,  and  when 
tupicion  was  awakened  in  his 
ivery  thing  seemed  an  addition- 
f.  Really,  I  am  not  so  im- 
i  a  person  that  Khans  and 
bould  lay  plots  for  my  Hfe.  I 
Immalat  well.  He  is  passion- 
2I  he  has  a  good  heart,  and 
lot  conceal  a  bad  intention  two 
together." 

Jlc  care  you  be  not  mistaken, 
tl.  Ammalat  is,  after  all,  an 
I ;  and  that  name  is  always  a 
Here  words  hide  thoughts — 
«,  the  soul.  Look  at  one  of 
-he  seems  innocence  itself; 
nj  thing  to  do  with  him,  he  is 
as  of  meanness,  treachery  and 


ff 


)a  have  a  full  right  to  think  so, 
ar  Captain,  from  experience: 
Akhmet  Khan  gave  you  a 
■mble  proof  in  Ammal4t*B  house, 
Inaki.     But  for  me,  I  have  no 
tosuspectaoy  mischief  in  Am- 
;  and  besides,  what  would  he 
y  murdering  me  ?     On  me  de* 
all  his  hope,  all  his  happiness. 
wild,  perhaps,  but  not  a  mad- 
Besides,  you  see  the  sun  it 
aad  I  am  aiife  and  well,  I  an) 


grateful.  Captain,  for  the  Interest  you 
have  taken  in  me ;  but  I  entreat  you, 
do  not  snspect  Ammalat :  and,  know- 
ing how  much  I  prize  an  old  friend- 
ship, be  assured  that  I  shall  as  highly 
value  a  new  one.  Order  them  to  beat 
the  march." 

The  captain  departed,  gloomily 
shaking  his  head.  The  drums  rattled, 
and  the  detachment,  in  marching  or- 
der, moved  on  from  its  night- quar- 
ters. The  morning  was  fresh  and 
bright ;  the  road  lay  through  the 
green  ramparts  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Caucasus,  crowned  here  and  there 
with  forests  and  underwood.  The  de- 
tachment, like  a  stream  of  steel,  flow., 
ed  now  down  the  hills,  and  now  crept 
up  the  declivities.  The  mist  still 
rested  on  the  valleys,  and  Verkhoffsky, 
riding  to  the  elevated  points,  look- 
ed round  frequently  to  feast  his  eyes 
with  the  ever-changing  Undscape. 
Descending  the  mountain,  the  detach- 
ment seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
t)ie  steaming  river,  like  the  army  of 
Pharaoh,  and  anon,  with  a  dull  sound, 
the  bayonets  glittered  again  from  the 
misty  waves.  Then  appeared  heads, 
shoulders ;  the  men  seemed  to*  grow 
up,  and  then  leaping  up  the  rocks, 
were  lost  anew  in  the  fog. 

Ammal^,  pale  and  stem,  rode  next 
to  the  sharpshooters.  It  appeared 
that  he  wished  to  deafen  his  con- 
science in  the  noise  of  the  drums* 
The  colonel  called  him  to  his  side, 
and  said  kindly :  **  You  must  be  scold- 
ed, Ammalat;  you  havo  begun  to 
follow  too  closely  the  precepts  of 
Hafiz :  recollect  that  wine  is  a  good 
servant  but  a  bad  master :  but  a  head- 
ache and  the  bile  expressed  in  your 
face,  will  surely  do  you  more  good 
than  a  lecture.  You  have  passed  a 
stormy  night,  Ammalat." 

«  A  stormy,  a  torturing  night.  Colo- 
nel! God  grant  that  such  a  night 
be  the  lastl  I  dreamed  dreadful 
things." 

*'  Aha,  my  friend  1  You  see  what  it 
is  to  trangress  Mahomet*s  command- 
ments. The  conscience  of  the  true 
beUever  torments  yon  like  a  shadow*  * 

''It  is  well  for  him  whose  con- 
science quarrels  only  with  wine." 

*'That  depends  on  what  sort  of 
conscience  it  is.  And  fortunately  it 
is  as  much  subject  to  prejudice  as  rea- 
son itself.  Every  country^  every  na- 
tion, has  its  own  conscience ;  and  the 
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is  silent  before  a  would-be  truth. 
Thus  it  is>  thus  it  ever  was.  What 
yesterdaj*  we  counted  a  mortal  sin, 
to-morrow  we  adore.  What  on  this 
bank  is  just  and  meritorious,  on  the 
other  side  of  a  brook  leads  to  the  hal- 
ter." 

**  I  think,  however,  that  treachery 
was  never,  and  in  no  place,  consider- 
ed a  virtue." 

**  I  will  not  say  even  that.  We  live 
at  a  time  when  success  alone  deter- 
mines  whether  the  means '  employed 
were  good  or  bad ;  where  the  roost 
eonscientious  persons  have  invented 
for  themselves  a  very  convenient  rule 
— that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means." 


[June, 

tellect  to  torpidity,  being  deprived  of 
books ;  have  buried  my  heart  in  soli- 
tude; have  abandoned  my  beloved; 
and  what  is  my  reward  ?  When  will 
that  moment  arrive,  when  I  throw 
myself  into  the  arms  of  my  bride  ; 
when  I,  wearied  with  service,  shall 
repose  myself  under  my  native  cot- 
tage-roof, on  the  green  shore  of  the 
Dnieper  ;  when  a  peaceful  villager, 
and  a  tender  father,  surrounded  by 
my  relations  and  my  good  peasants, 
I  shall  fear  only  the  hail  ef  heaven 
for  my  harvests  ;  fight  onlj  with 
wild-  beasts  ?  My  lieart  yearns  fcr  that 
hour.  My  leave  of  absenee  ia  in  my 
pocket,  my  dismission  is  promised  me. 


Ammalat,   lost  in  his  reflections,     Oh,  that  I  could  fly  to  my 


repeated  these  words,  becaose  he  ap- 
proved of  them.  The  poison  of  sel- 
fishness began  anew  to  work  within 
him ;  and  the  words  of  Verkhdffsky, 
which  he  looked  on  as  treacherous, 
poured  like  oil  on  flame.  ''  Hypo- 
crite !  *'  said  he  to  himself ;  **  your 
hour  is  at  hand ! " 

And  meanwhile  Verkhoffsky,  like 
a  victim  suspecting  nothing,  rode  side 
by  side  with  his  executioner.  At 
about  eight  versts  from  Kiek^ot  the 
Caspian  Sea  discovered  itself  to  them 
from  a  hill ;  and  the  thoughts  of 
Verkhoffsky  soared  above  it  like  a 
swan.  *'  Mirror  of  eternity  I"  said 
he,  sinking  into  a  reverie,  **  why  does 
not  your  aspect  gladden  me  to-day  ? 
As  of  old,  the  sun  plays  on  you ;  and 
yonr  bosom  breathes,  as  sublimely  as 
of  old,  eternal  life ;  but  that  life  is 
not  of  this  world.  You  seem  to  me 
to-day  a  mournful  waste ;  not  a  boat, 
not  a  sail,  not  a  sign  of  man's  exis- 
tence.    All  is  desolate ! 

**  Yes,  Ammalat,'*  he  added  ;  <*  I 
am  tired  of  your  ever-angry,  lonely 
sea — of  your  conntry  peopled  with 
diseases,  and  with  men  who  are 
worse  than  all  maladies  in  the  world. 


bride!  ....  And  in  five  days  I  shall 
for  certain  be  in  Georgieffsk.  Yet  it 
seems  as  if  the  sands  of  Libya,  a  sea 

of  ice as  if  the  eternity  of  the 

grave  itself,  separated  us  1 " 

Verkhuffifky  was  silent.  Teara  ran 
down  his  cheeks ;  his  horse,  feeling 
the  slaekened  rein,  quiekened  his  paee 
—and  thus  the  pair  alone,  advanced 
to  some  distance  from  the  detach- 
ment  It  seemed  as  if  dettiny 

itself  surrendered  the  colonel  .into 
the  hands  of  the  assassin. 

But  pity  penetrated  the  l^art  of 
Ammalat,  maddened  as  he  was,  and 
burning  with  wine— like  a  snnbeem 
falling  in  a  rebber*s  cave.  He  beheld 
the  sorrow,  the  tears  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  so  long  considered  aa  his  IHend, 
and  hesitated.  <<  No!"  be  thought, 
**  to  such  a  degree  aa  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  dissimulate.  ....*' 

At  this  moment  Verkhdflfsky  started 
Arom  his  reverie,  lifted  up  his  head, 
and  spoke  to  Ammalat.  '*  Prepare 
yourself:  you  are  to  go  with  me  1  ** 

Unlucky  words !  Every  thing  good, 
every  thing  noble,  which  had  arisen 
anew  in  Ammal&t*s  breast,  was  crush- 
ed in  a  moment  by  them.  Tlie  thought 


I  am   weary  of  the  war  itself,  of    of  treachery— of  exile— rusiied  Uke 


invisible  enemies,  of  the  service 
shared  with  unfriendly  comrades. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  impeded 
me  in  my  proceedings— they  spoiled 
what  I  ordered  to  be  done — they 
found  fault  with  what  1  intended,  and 
misrepresented  what  I  had  eflected. 
I  have  served  my  sovereign  with  truth 
and  fidelity,  my  country  and  this 
region  with  disinterestedness ;  I  have 
renounced,  a  voluntary  exile,  all  the 
eooveoienees  of  life,  all  the  charms 
of  f  ooietjr  |  have  condemned  my  \ii- 


a  torrent  through  his  whole  being. 
•*  With  you  I "  he  replied,  with  a 
malicious  smile-^'*  with  you,  and  into 
Russia  ?.— undoubtedly  :  If  yen  ge 
yourself  }**  and  in  a  paastoi  of  rege 
be  urged  his  horse  Into  a  gaHop,  m 
order  to  have  time  to  prepare  his 
arms ;  suddealy  turned  baek  to  meet 
him  ;  flew  by  him,  and  began  to  rMe 
rapidly  in  a  circle  arouad  him.  At 
each  stride  of  his  horse^  the  flane  of 
rage  burned  mere  flereely  within  Mm : 
\\%A«m«i^  VCthe  wi>4»  at  k  wkMed 
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BMt  hiuif  kept  whbperlngr  ''  Kil1» 
kill !  he  it  your  enemy.  Remember 
SelUnettar*  He  brought  bis  rifle 
forward  from  hu  shoulder^  cocked  it^ 
and  encoaraging  himself  with  a  cry, 
he  galloped  with  blood-  thirsty  deci- 
sioo  to  his  doomed  victim.  Verkh6ff« 
sky*  meanwhile*  not  cherishing  the 
least  tuspioion*  looked  quietly  at  Am- 
mal&t  aa  he  galloped  round,  thinking 
that  ha  was  preparing,  after  the  Asia- 
tie  manner,  for  the  djigitering  (eques- 
trian exercises.) 

**  Fire  at  your  mark,  AmmaI4t 
Bek!"  ha  exclaimed  to  the  murderer, 
who  was  rushing  towards  him. 

**  What  mark  can  be  better  than 
the  breast  of  a  foe  ?**  answered  Am- 
malat Bek,  riding  up,  and  at  ten  paeet* 
distance  pulling  the  trigger  I  .  •  .  • 
the  gun  went  off:  and  slowly,  with- 
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mouth — he  breathed  not — ^he  felt  his 
heart — it  beat  not  I  "  He  is  dead  I  ** 
cried  Saphir  Ali  in  a  tone  of  despair. 
**  Dead  1  quite  dead !  '* 

"  So  much  the  better  ....  My 
happiness  is  complete  !....'*  ex- 
claimed Ammalat,  as  if  awakening 
from  a  dream. 

'*  Happiness  for  you— for  you,  fra- 
tricide !  If  you  meet  happiness,  the 
world  will  take  to  adoring  Shait&a 
instead  of  Allah.** 

**  Saphir  Ali,  remember  that  you 
are  not  my  judge!"  said  AmmalAt 
fiercely,  as  he  put  his  foot  into  the 
stirrup :  **  follow  me  I " 

*'  May  remorse  alone  aoeompanr 
you,  like  your  shadow  I  From  thia 
hour  I  am  not  your  companion." 

Pierced  to  the  very  bottom  of  hii 
heart  by  this  reproach  from  a  man  to 


out  a  groan,  the  colonel  sank  out  of    whom    he    had   been    from  infancy 


his  saddle.  His  affrighted  horse, 
with  expanded  nostrils  and  streaming 
mane»  smelt  at  his  rider,  in  whose 
hands  the  reins  that  had  so  lately 
guided  htm  began  to  stiffen :  and  the 
steed  of  Ammalat  stopped  abruptly 
before  the  corpse,  setting  his  legs 
straight  before  him.  Ammalat  leaped 
from  his  horse,  and,  resting  his  arms 
on  his  yet  smoking  gun,  looked  for 
several  moments  steadfastly  in  the 
fiee  of  the  murdered  man ;  as  if  en- 
deaTonring  to  prove  to  himself  that 
he  feared  not  that  fixed  gaze,  those 
fast-dimming  eyes — that  fast-freex- 
ing  blood.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
understand— 'twere  impossible  to  ex- 
press the  thoughts  which  rolled  like 
a  whirlwind  through  his  breast. 
Saphir  Ali  rode  up  at  full  gallop; 
and  Ibll  on  his  knees  by  the  colonel 
—he  laid  his  ear  to  the  dying  man's 


bound  by  the  closest  ties,  Ammalat 
uttered  not  a  word,  but  pointing  to 
his  astounded  noukers  in  the  ravinoy 
and  perceiving  the  pursuit  began* 
dashed  into  the  mountains  like  an 
arrow. 

The  alarm  soon  spread  through  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  detachment: 
the  officers,  who  were  in  front,  and 
the  Don  Kaiiks,  flew  to  the  shot, 
but  they  came  too  late.  They  could 
neither  prevent  the  crime  nor  seize 
the  flying  assassin.  In  five  minutes 
the  bloody  corpse  of  the  treseher- 
ously  murdered  colonel  was  surround- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  officers  and  soldiers. 
Doubt,  pity,  indignation  were  writ- 
ten on  all  their  faces.  The  grena- 
diers, leaning  on  their  bayonets,  shed 
tears,  and  sobbed  aloud :  unflattering 
drops  poured  above  the  brave  and 
much* loved  chief. 


CHAPTEa  XIII. 


For  three  days  and  nights  did  Am- 
malat wander  about  the  mountains  of 
Dagbesldn.  As  a  Mussulman,  even 
m  the  villages  subject  to  the  Russian 
dominion,  he  was  safe  firom  all  pur- 
eoit  among  people  for  whom  robbery 
and  murder  are  virtues.  But  oonkl 
1m  escape  from  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  crime  ?  Neither  his  heart  nor 
his  reason  could  find  an  excuse  for  hb 
bloody  deed ;  and  the  image  of  Verk- 
hdAky  fiilling  from  his  horse,  pre- 
iented  Itself  uneeasingly  before  his 
9ijm,  though  ekied.    This  reoollee- 


tion  Infuriated  him  yet  more,  yet 
more  tortured  him.  The  Asiatic, 
once  turned  aside  from  the  right  road, 
travels  rapidly  over  the  career  of 
Tillany.  The  Khan's  command,  not 
to  appear  before  him  bnt  with  the 
head  of  Verkhdffsky,  rang  in  his  ears. 
Without  daring  to  communicate  such 
an  Intention  to  his  ndukers,  and  still 
less  relying  on  their  bravery,  he  re- 
solved upon  travelling  to  Derb^nd 
alone.  A  darksome  and  gloomy  night 
had  already  expanded  its  ebon  win^ 
ofer  the  mouutaxa%  oi  CvQA«asia&^\i^ 
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skirt  the  sea,  when  Ammaldt  passed 
the  ravine  which  lay  behind  the  for- 
tress of  Narin-Kali,  which  served  as 
a  citadel  to  Derbeud.  He  mounted 
to  the  ruined  turret,  which  once  form- 
ed the  limit  to  the  Caucasian  war 
that  had  extended  through  the  moun- 
tainSf  and  tied  his  horse  at  the  foot  of 
that  hill  from  which  Yermdloff  had 
thundered  on  Derbead  when  but  a 
lieutenant  of  artillery.  Knowing 
where  the  Russian  officers  were  bu- 
ried, he  came  out  upon  the  upper 
burial-ground.  But  how  to  find  the 
new-made  grave  of  Verkhoffsky  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  ?  Not 
a  star  glimmered  in  the  sky  :  the 
clouds  lay  stretched  on  the  hills, 
the  mountain-wind,  like  a  night- 
bird,  lashed  the  forest  with  its  wing: 
an  involuntary  shudder  crept  over 
Ammalat,  in  the  midst  of  the  re- 
gion of  the  dead,  whose  repose  he 
dared  to  interrupt.  He  listens  :  the 
sea  murmurs  hoarsely  against  the 
rocks,  tumbling  back  from  them  into 
the  deep  with  a  sullen  sound.  The 
prolonged  <<sluashai'*  of  the  sentinels 
floated  round  the  walls  of  the  town, 
and  when  it  was  silent  there  rose  the 
yell  of  the  jackals ;  and  at  last  all 
again  was  still — every  sound  mingling 
and  losing  itself  in  the  rushing  of  the 
wiud.  How  often  had  he  not  sat 
awake  on  such  nights  with  Verkhoff- 
sky— and  where  is  he  now  I  And  who 
plunged  him  into  the  gravel  And 
the  murderer  was  now  come  to  behead 
the  corpse  of  his  former  friend — to 
do  sacrilege  to  his  remains — like  a 
grave-robber  to  plunder  the  tomb<— 
to  dispute  with  tho  jackal  his  prey  I 

"  Human  feeling!"  cried  Amma- 
Idt,  as  he  wiped  the  cold  sweat  from 
his  forehead,  *'  why  visitest  thou  a 
heart  which  has  torn  itself  from  hu- 
manity ?  Away,  away  I  Is  it  for  me 
to  fear  to  take  off  the  head  of  a  dead 
man,  whom  I  have  robbed  of  life! 
For  him  *twill  be  no  loss — to  me  a 
treasure.     Dust  is  insensible !  ** 

Ammaldt  struck  a  light  with  a 
trembling  hand,  blew  up  into  a  flame 
some  dry  bourian,  (a  dry  grass  of 
South  Russia,}  and  went  with  it  to 
search  for  the  new>made  grave.  The 
loosened  earth,  and  a  large  cross, 
pointed  out  the  last  habitation  of  the 
colonel.  He  tore  up  the  cross,  and 
began  to  dig  up  the  mound  with  it ; 
he  broke  through  the  arch  of  brick- 
work,  wiiich  bad  not  yet  becQmeVx^* 


dened,  and  finally  tore  the  lead  from 
the  coffin.  The  bourian,  flaring  np, 
threw  an  uncertain  bloody- bluish  tinge 
on  all  around.  Leaning  over  the 
dead,  the  mnrderer,  paler  than  the 
corpse  itself,  gazed  unmovingly  on  his 
work ;  he  forgot  why  he  had  come— 
he  turned  away  his  bead  from  the  reek 
of  rottenness — his  gorge  rose  within 
him  when  he  saw  the  bloody-headed 
worms  that  crawled  from  under  the 
clothes.  Interrupted  in  their  loath- 
some work,  they,  scared  by  the  light, 
crept  into  a  mass,  and  hid  themselves 
beneath  each  other.  At  length,  steel- 
ing himself  to  the  deed,  he  brandished 
his  dagger,  and  each  time  his  erring 
hand  missed  its  aim.  Nor  revenge, 
nor  ambition,  nor  love — in  a  word, 
not  one  of  those  passions  whiih  had 
urged  him  to  the  frenzied  crime,  now 
encouraged  him  to  the  nameless  hor« 
ror.  Turning  away  his  head,  in  a 
sort  of  insensibility  he  began  to  hew 
at  the  neck  of  Verkhoffsky — at  the 
fifth  blow  the  head  parted  from  the 
trunk.  Shuddering  with  disgust,  he 
threw  it  into  a  bag  which  be  had  pre- 
pared, and  hastened  from  the  grave. 
Hitherto  he  had  remained  master  of 
himself;  but  when,  with  bis  dreadful 
treasure,  he  was  scrambling  up,  when 
the  stones  crumbling  nobily  under  his 
feet,  and  he,  covered  with  sand,  fell 
backwards  on  Verkhoffsky's  corpse, 
then  presence  of  mind  left  the  sacri- 
legious. It  seemed  as  if  a  flame  bad 
seized  him,  and  spirits  of  hell,  dancing 
and  grinning,  had  surrounded  him. 
With  a  heavy  groan  he  tore  himself 
away,  crawled  half  senseless  out  of 
the  suffocating  grave,  and  hurried  off, 
dreading  to  look  back.  Leaping  on 
his  horse,  he  urged  it  on,  over  rocks 
*  and  ravines,  and  each  bush  that  caught 
his  dress  seemed  to  him  the  band  of  a 
corpse  ;  the  cracking  of  every  branch, 
the  shriek  of  every  jackal,  sounded 
like  the  cry  of  his  twice-murdered 
friend. 


Wherever  Ammaldt  passed,  he  en- 
countered armed  bands  of  Akousb- 
linetzes  and  Avaretzes,  Tchetehen- 
etzes  just  arrived,  and  robbers  of  the 
Tartar  villages  subject  to  Russia. 
They  were  all  hurrying  to  the  tryst- 
ing.place  near  the  border-limits;  while 
the  Beks,  Ouzdens,  and  petty  prtneei, 
were  assembling  at  KhonntSkb,  for  a 
council  with  Akhmet  Khau^  undMr  Uie 
W^VK^V^udby  the  infitatioii  of  wboor 
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thej  were  preparing  to  fall  upon 
Tarki.  The  present  was  the  moat 
fayourable  moment  for  their  purpose : 
there  was  abundance  of  corn  in  the 
ambars,  (magazines,)  hay  in  thestacksy 
and  the  Russians*  having  taken  hos- 
tagesy  had  established  themselves  in 
full  security  in  winter- quarters.  The 
news  of  Verkhdffsky*s  murder  had 
flown  over  all  the  hilU,  and  powerfully 
encouraged  the  mountaineers.  Mer- 
rily they  poured  together  from  all 
sides ;  every  where  were  heard  their 
songs  of  future  battles  and  plunder ; 
and  he  for  whom  they  were  going  to 
fight  rode  through  them  like  a  run- 
away and  a  culprit,  hiding  from  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  not  daring  to 
look  any  one  in  the  face.  Every 
thing  that  happened,  every  thing  that 
he  saw*  now  seemed  like  a  suffocating 
dream — he  dared  not  doubt,  he  dared 
not  believe  it.  On  the  evening  of  the 
third  day  he  reached  Khounzakh. 

Trembling  with  impatience,  he 
leaped  from  his  horse,  worn  out  with 
fatigue*  and  took  from  his  saddle- 
straps  the  fatal  bag.  The  front 
chambers  were  filled  with  warriors; 
cavaliers  in  armour  were  walking 
up  and  down,  or  lay  on  the  carpets 
along  the  walb,  conversing  in  whis« 
pers;  but  their  eyebrows  were  knit 
and  cast  down  —  their  stern  faces 
proved  that  bad  news  had  reached 
Khounzakh.  Noukers  ran  hurriedly 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  none 
questioned,  none  accompanied  Am- 
malat,  none  paid  any  attention  to  him. 
At  the  door  of  the  Khao*s  bed- cham- 
ber sate  Zourkhai-KhanDjingka,  the 
natoral  son  of  Sultan  Akhmet*  weep- 
ing bitterly.  <'  What  means  this?" 
uneasily  demanded  Ammalat.  '*  You, 
from  whom  even  in  childhood  tears 
could  not  be  drawn — you  weep?" 

Zourkhai  silently  pointed  to  the 
door,  and  Ammalat,  perplexed,  cross- 
ed the  threshold.  A  heartrending 
spectacle  was  presented  before  the 
new-comer's  eyes.  In  the  middlo  of 
the  room,  on  a  bed,  lay  the  Khan, 
disfigured  by  a  fierce  illness ;  death 
invisible,  but  inevitable,  hovered  over 
bun,  and  his  fading  glance  met  it  with 
dread.  His  breast  heaved  high,  and 
then  sank  heavily ;  his  breath  rattled 
in  his  throat;  the  Teins  of  his  hands 
swelled,  and  then  shrank  again.  In 
him  was  Ukiug  place  the  last  strug- 
gle of  life  with  annihilation;  the 
inatii^priog  of  existence  had  already 
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burst,  but  the  wheels  still  moved  with 
an  uneven  motion,  catching  and  en- 
tangling in  each  other.  The  spark  of 
memory  hardly  glimmered  in  him, 
but  fitfully  flashed  like  falling  stars 
through  the  darkness  of  night,  which 
thickened  over  his  soul,  and  reflected 
themselves  in  his  dying  face.  His 
wife  and  daughter  were  sobbing  on 
their  knees  by  his  bed-side ;  his  eldest 
son,  Noutsal,  in  silent  despair  leaned 
at  his  feet,  resting  his  head  on  his 
clenched  fists.  Several  women  and 
ndukers  wept  silently  at  a  distance. 

All  this,  however,  neither  astound- 
ed Ammalat  nor  recalled  him  to  him- 
self, occupied  as  he  was  with  one  idea : 
he  approached  the  Khan  with  a  firm 
step,  and  said  to  him  aloud — "  Hail, 
Khan!  I  have  brought  you  a  pre- 
sent which  will  restore  a  dead  man  to 
life.  Prepare  the  bridal.  Here  is 
my  purchase-money  for  Seltanetta; 
here  is  the  head  of  Verkhofibky ! " 
With  these  words  he  threw  it  at  the 
Khan's  feet. 

The  well-known  voice  aroused  Sul- 
tan Akhmet  from  his  last  sleep:  he 
raised  his  head  with  difficulty  to  look 
at  the  present,  and  a  shudder  ran  like 
a  wave  over  his  body  when  he  beheld 
the  lifeless  head.  <*  May  he  eat  his 
own  heart  who  treats  a  dying  man 
with  such  dreadful  food !  *'  he  mur- 
mured, scarce  intelligibly.  '*  I  must 
make  my  peace  with  my  enemies,  and 

not Ah,  I  burn,  I  burn !  Give  me 

water,  water!  Why  have  you  made 
me  drink  scalding  naphtha  ?  Amma- 
lat, I  curse  you!"  This  cfiort  ex- 
hausted the  last  drops  of  life  in  the 
Khan;  he  fell  a  senseless  corpse  on 
the  pillow.  The  Khansha  had  look- 
ed with  horror  on  the  bloody  and  un- 
timely present  of  Ammalat ;  but  when 
she  saw  that  this  had  hastened  her 
husband's  death,  all  her  grief  broke 
out  in  a  torrent  of  anger.  <*  Messen- 
ger of  hell !"  she  exclaimed,  her  eyesr 
flashing,  **  rejoice ;  these  are  your 
exploits;  but  for  you,  my  husband 
would  never  have  thought  of  raising 
Avar  against  the  Russians,  and  would 
have  now  been  sitting  in  health  and 
quiet  at  home ;  but  for  you,  visiting 
the  Ouzdens,  he  fell  from  a  rock  and 
was  disabled ;  and  you,  blood-drinker! 

instead  of  consoling  the  sick  with 

mild  words,  instead  of  making  his 
peace  with  Allah  by  prayers  and  alms 
i^bring,  as  if  to  a  cannibal,  a  dead 
man*&  head  \  aad  ^Vi^^fe^  V\^«A\    'Wiri 
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btnefactor'g^     thy    prot9otor*i,    thj 
friend's!" 

<*  Such  was  the  Khan's  will/'  in 
his  turn  replied  Ammaldt. 

**  Do  not  slander  the  dead ;  defile  not 
his  memory  with  supeifluous  blood!'* 
soreamed  the  Khaosha :  *'  not  content 
with  having  treacherously  murdered 
a  man»  you  come  with  his  head  to 
woo  my  daughter  at  the  deathbed  of 
her  father^  and  you  hoped  to  receive 
a  recompense  from  man>  when  you 
deserved  the  vengeance  of  God.  God* 
lessj  soulless  being  I  No  I  by  the 
graves  of  my  ancestors^  by  the  swords 
of  my  sons*  I  swear  you  shall  never 
be  my  son-in-law,  my  acquaintance, 
my  guest  1  Away  from  my  house, 
traitor  1  I  have  sons,  and  you  may 
murder  while  embracing  them.  I 
have  a  daughter,  whom  you  may  be- 
witch and  poison  with  your  serpent 
looks.  Go,  wander  in  the  ravines  of 
the  mountains;  teach  the  tigers  to 
tear  each  other ;  and  dispute  with  the 
wolves  for  carcasses.  Go,  and  know 
that  my  door  opens  not  to  a  fratri- 
cide 1 " 

Ammalat  stood  like  one  struck  by 
lightning  :  all  that  his  conscience  had 
indistinctly  whispered  to  him  had  been 
spoken  out  to  him  at  once,  and  so 
unexpectedly,  so  cruelly.  He  knew 
not  where  to  turn  his  eyes :  there  lay 
the  head  of  Verkhdffsky  with  its  ac- 
cusing blood — there  was  the  threat- 
ening face  of  the  Khao,  printed  with 
the  seal  of  a  death  of  torture — there 
he  met  the  stern  glance  of  the  Khan- 
sha.  .  .  .  The  tearful  eyes  of 
Seltanetta  alone  appeared  like  stars  of 
joy  through  a  rainy  cloud.  To  her  he 
resolved  to  approach,  saying  timidly, 
'*  Seltanetta,  for  you  have  1  committed 
that  for  which  I  lose  you.  Destiny 
wills  it:  be  it  so!  One  thing  tell 
me — is  it  possible  that  you,  too,  have 
ceased  to  love  me — that  you,  too,  hate 
me?" 

The  well-remembered  voice  of  the 

beloved  pierced  her  heart :  Seltanetta 

raised  her  eyes  glistening  with  tears 

— eyes  full  of  woe ;    but  on  seeing 

Amma1at*s  dreadful  face,  spotted  with 

blood,  she  covered  them  again  with 

her  hand.  She  pointed  with  her  finger 

at  her  father's  corpse,  at  the  head  of 

Verkhdffiiky,  and  said,  with  firmness, 

**  Farewell,  Ammalat  \    I  pity  thee ; 

bot  I  cannot  be  tbiuel'"     V^\i\i\.\i««A 

words  she  fell  scnselej^a  onVvei  iavVct'a 
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All  his  native  prides  all  kia  blood, 
rushed  to  Ammalai's  heart  s  hia  soul 
fired  with  fury.  **  Is  it  thus  I  am 
received  ?  "  casting  a  seoniful  glance 
at  both  the  women ;  ''  is  it  thus  that 
promises  are  fulfilled  here?  I  am 
glad  that  my  eyes  are  opened.  1  was 
too  simple  when  I  prized  the  light 
love  of  a  fickle  girl — too  patient  when 
I  hearkened  to  the  ravings  of  an  old 
woman.  I  see,  that  with  Sultan 
Akhmet  Khan  have  died  the  honour 
and  hospitality  of  his  house!" 

He  left  the  room  with  a  haughty 
step.  He  proudly  gazed  in  the  faoe 
of  the  Ouzdens,  grasping  the  hilt  of 
his  dagger  as  if  challenging  them  to 
combat.  All,  however,  made  way 
for  him,  but  seemingly  rather  to 
avoid  him  than  from  respect.  No  one 
saluted  him,  either  by  word  or  sign. 
He  went  forth  into  the  court-yard« 
called  his  ndukers  together^  silently 
mounted  into  the  saddle,  and  slowly 
rode  through  the  empty  streets  of 
KhouDzdkh. 

From  the  road  he  looked  baek  lor 
the  last  time  upon  the  Khan's  houses 
irhich  was  blackening  in  the  dark- 
ness, while  the  grated  door  shone  with 
lights.     His  heart  was  full  of  blood ; 
his  offended  pride  fixed  in  its  iron  ta- 
lons, while  the  useless  crime,  and  the 
love  henceforth  despised  and  hopeless, 
poured  venom  on  the  wounds.  Grief, 
anger,  and  remorse  mingled  in  the 
glance  which  he  threw  on  the  harem 
where  he  first  saw,  and  where  he  lost, 
all  earthly  joy.     "  And  you,  and  yon, 
Seltanetta  I "  he  could  utter  no  mon* 
A  mountain  of  lead  lay  on  his  breast; 
his  conscience  already  felt  that  dread- 
ful hand  which  was  stretched  forth 
against  it.     The  past  terrified  him ; 
the  future  made  him  tremble*  Wbeie 
will  he  rest  that  bead  on  whieh  a 
price  is  set?     What  earth  will  give 
repose  to  the  bones  of  a  traitor  ?  Nor 
love,  nor  friendship,  nor  happiness 
will  ever  again  be  his  care ;  but  a  hh 
of  misery,  a  wanderer's  bread.   .   •  . 
Ammalit  wished  to  weep,  bis  eyis 
burned  ....  and,  like  the  rich  man 
tormented  in  the  fire,  his  heart  prayed 
for  one  drop,  one  tear,  to  quenefa  hb 
intolerable  thirst.  ...     He  tried  to 
weep,  and  could  not.      Providenes 
has  denied  thia   eonsolation  to  thi 
guilty. 
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difllhe  drag  kit  wretched  existence? 
No  one  knew.  In  Daghestin  it  was 
reported  that  he  wandered  among  the 
Tehetchenetzes  and  Koi-Sou-Bon- 
lin^tzee,  having  lost  his  beauty,  his 
keatUi,  and  even  his  bravery.  But 
who  could  saj  this  with  certainty? 


Little  by  little  the  mmotirs  about 
AmmaUt  died  away»  though  his  vil* 
lanous  treachery  is  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  Russians  and  Mussulmans 
who  dwell  in  Daghestiin.  Even  now 
his  name  is  never  pronounced  without 
a  reproach. 


Chapter  XIV. 


AnApa*  that  manufactory  of  arms 
for  the  robbers  of  the  mountains,  that 
bazar  where  are  sold  the  tears,  the 
blood,  the  sweat  of  Christian  slaves, 
that  torch  of  rebellion  to  the  Cauca- 
sus— An&pa,  I  say,  was,  in  1808,  in- 
Tested  by  the  Russian  armies,  on  the 
sea  and  on  the  mountain  side.     The 
gun-boats,  the  bomb-vessels,  and  all 
the  ships  that  could  approach   the 
shore,  were  thundering  against  the 
fortifications.      The  land  army  had 
passed  the  river  which  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea,  under  the  northern  wall 
of  Andpa,  and  was  posted  in  swampy 
ground  around  the  whole  city.   Then 
they  constructed  wooden    trenches, 
hewing  down,  for  that  purpose,  the 
iurronnding  forest.    Every  night  new 
works  arose  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
walls  of  the  town.     The  interior  of 
the  houses  flamed  from  the  effects  of 
the  shells ;  the  outer  walls  fell  under 
the  cannon-balls.     But  the  Turkish 
garrison,  reinforced  by  the  mountain- 
eers, fought  desperately,  made  fierce 
sorties,  and  replied  to  all  proposals  for 
surrender  by  the  shots  of  their  artil- 
lery.    Meanwhile  the  besiegers  were 
incessantly  harassed  by  the  Kabar- 
din^tz  skirmishers,  and  the  foot-arch- 
ers of  Abaz^khs,  Shamsdukhs,  Na- 
tonkb&itzes,  and  other  wild  mountain- 
eers of  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
assembled,  like  the  jackals,  in  hope  of 
plunder  and  blood.     Against  them  it 
was  necessary  to  erect  redans;  and 
this  double  work,  performed  under 
the  fire  of  cannon  from  the  fortress 
and  from  the  forest,  on  irregular  and 
boggy  ground,  delayed  long  the  cap- 
ture of  the  town. 

At  length,  on  the  eve  of  the  taking 
of  Andpa,  the  Russians  opened  a 
breaching-battery  in  a  ravine  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  town  :  its  effect 
was  tremendous.  At  the  fifth  volley 
the  battlements  and  parapets  were 
overthrown,  the  guds  iaid  bare  and 
beaten  down.  The  bal/s,  striking 
BgBfn§t  the  Btane  fuciag,  flashed  like 


lightning ;  and  then,  in  a  black  cloud 
of  dust,  fiew  up  fragments  of  shatter* 
ed  stone.      The  wall  crumbled  and 
fell  to  pieces ;  but  the  fortress,  by  the 
thickness  of  its  walls,  resisted  long  the 
shattering  force  of  the  iron ;  and  the 
precipitous  steepness  of  the  ruins  of- 
fered no  opportunity  for  storming. 
For  the  heated  guns,  and  for  the 
weary  artillerymen,  worn  out  by  in- 
cessant firing,  repose  was  absolutely 
necessary.      By  degrees  the   firing 
from  the  batteries  by  land  and  sea 
began  to  slacken  ;    thick  clouds  of 
smoke,  floating  from  the  shore,  ex- 
panded  over  the   waves,   sometimes 
concealing,    sometimes    discovering, 
the  flotilla.    From  time  to  time  a  ball 
of  smoke  flew  up  from  the  guns  of 
the  fortress,   and  after   the   rolling 
of  the  cannon-thunder,  far  echoing 
among  the  hills,  a  ball  would  whistle 
by  at  random.      And  now  all  was 
silent — all  was  still  both  in  the  in- 
terior of  Andpa  and  in  the  trenches. 
Not  one  turban  was  seen  between  the 
battlements,  not  one  carabineer*d  bay- 
onet in  the  intrenchment.     Only  the 
Turkish  banners  on  the  towers,  and 
the  Russian  ensign  on  board  the  ships, 
waved  proudly  in  the  air,  now  un- 
dimmed  by  a  single  stream  of  smoke 
— only  the  harmonious  voices  of  the 
muezzins  resounded  from  afar,  calling 
the   Mussulmans  to  their    mid -day 
prayer.     At  this  moment,  from  the 
breach  opposite  the  battery  on  the 
plain,   descended,    or    rather    rolled 
down,  supported  by  ropes,  a  horseman 
on  a  white  horse,  who  immediately 
leaped  over  the  half-filled  ditch,  dash- 
ed to  the  left  between  the  batteries, 
flew  over  the  intrenchments,  over  the 
soldiers   dozing  behind    them,  who 
neither    expected  nor    guessed  any 
thing  like  this,  and^  followed  by  their 
hasty  shouts,  plunged  into  the  woods. 
None  of   the    cavalry  had  txxsi^  \a 
glance  at,  inuc\v  \e«&  lo  ^\xi«w^  >K«a.\ 
all  remained  iVwrndex^lixxR^fc^  ^^^  ^ 
touishment  wad  NexaAoii\  wA.  VJ«sa 
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forgot  all  about  the  brave  cavalier»  in 
the  alarm  of  the  renewed  firing  from 
the  fortress,  which  was  recommenced 
in  order  to  give  the  bold  messenger 
time  to  escape  to  the  mountains.  To- 
wards evening  the  breaching  battery^ 
which  bad  thundered  almost  inces- 
santly, had  accomplished  its  work  of 
demolition.  The  prostrate  wall  form- 
ed a  kind  of  bridge  for  the  besiegers, 
who,  with  the  impatience  of  bravery* 
prepared  for  the  assault ;  when  sud- 
denly an  unexpected  attack  of  the 
Tcherk^is,  who  had  driven  in  the 
Russian  scouts  and  outposts,  compelled 
the  besiegers  to  direct  the  fire  of  the 
redans  against  the  furious  mountain- 
eers. A  thundering  Allah-il- Allah, 
from  the  walls  of  Anapa,  greeted  their 
encounter :  the  volleys  of  cannon  and 
musketry  arose  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence'fropi  the  walls;  but  the  Russian 
grape  tore  asunder  and  arrested  the 
crowds  of  horsemen  and  infantry  of 
the  Tcherk^ss,  as  they  were  prepar- 
ing to  throw  themselves  upon  the  bat- 
teries with  their  sabres ;  and  they,  with 
furious  cries  of  "Giaour,  giaourla!** 
turned  back,  leaving  behind  them  the 
dead  and  wounded.  In  a  moment  the 
whole  field  was  strewn  with  their 
corpses  and  their  disabled,  who,  stag- 
gering to  their  feet,  fell  back,  struck 
by  the  balls  and  grape-shot;  whilst  the 
cannon-shot  shattered  the  wood,  and 
the  grenades,  bursting,  completed 
the  destruction.  But  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  till  the  moment 
when  not  one  of  the  enemy  remained 
in  sight,  the  Russians  saw  before  them 
a  well-built  Tcherkess  on  a  white 
horse,  who  rode,  at  a  slow  pace,  up 
and  down  before  their  redans.  All 
recognized  in  him  the  same  horseman 
who  had  leaped  over  the  trenches  at 
mid-day,  probably  in  order  to  induce 
the  Tcherkess  to  fall  upon  the  Rus- 
sians from  the  rear,  at  the  moment 
when  the  now  unsuccessful  sortie  was 
to  be  made  from  the  gate.  Crashing 
and  thundering  danced  the  grape- 
shot  around  him.  His  horse  strained 
at  the  bridle ;  but  he,  looking  calmly 
at  the  batteries,  rode  along  them  as 
if  they  were  raining  flowers  upon  him. 
The  artillerymen  ground  their  teeth 
with  vexation  at  the  unpunished  da- 
ring of  the  cavalier :  shot  after  shot 


tore  up  the  earth,  but  he  remained 

oahurt  as  if  enuhanled.    «<0\NQ\i\m    X\i^vA%^vgel\u  blood. 

«  caonon-ball  I  **  liViouted  a.  'jowtv^  ot-    \  tl^x  ^t^^\\.  \\i\V^^ 
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from  the  military  college,  who  was 
above  all  enraged  at  their  want  of 
success :  *'  I  would  load  the  gun  with 
my  head,  so  glad  would  I  be  to  kill 
that  bragger :  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
waste  grape  upon  one  man— grap^— 
look  out !  a  cannon-ball  will  reach  the 
guilty  I  *'  So  saying,  he  screwed  up 
the  quoin  and  levelled  the  gun*  look- 
ing through  the  sight ;  and  having 
exactly  calculated  the  moment  wh^ 
the  horseman  would  ride  through  the 
line  of  aim,  he  stepped  aside  and  or- 
dered the  fatal  fire. 

For  some  moments  the  smoke  en- 
veloped   the    battery    in    darkness : 
when  it  floated  away  the  frightened 
horse  was  dragging  the  blood-stained 
corpse  of  his  rider,  with  the  foot  en- 
tangled in  the  stirrup.  *'  Hit — ^killed !  ** 
was  shouted  from  all  the  trenches ;  and 
the  young  artillery  officer,  taking  off 
his  cap,  piously  crossed  himself^  and 
with  a  joyous  face  jumped  down  from 
the  battery  to  seize  the  prey  which  he 
had  earned.     He  soon  succeeded  in 
catching  by  the  reins  the  horse  of  the 
slain  Tcherkess,  for  he  was  dragging 
the  body  sideways  on   the  ground. 
The  unfortunate  man  had   his  arm 
torn  off* close  to  the  shoulder;  but  he 
still  breathed,  groaned,  and  straggled. 
Pity  touched  the  good-natured  youth : 
he  called  some  soldiers*  and  ordered 
them  to  carry  the  wounded  man  car^ 
fully  into  the  trench,  sent  for  the  sur- 
geon, and  had  the  operation  performed 
before  his  eyes.     At  night,  when  all 
was  quiet,  the  artilleryman  sat  by  the 
side  of  his  dying  prisoner,  and  watched 
him  with  interest  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  lantern.     The  serpent- marks  of 
sorrow,  graven  on  his  cheek  by  tears, 
the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead,  dug,  not 
by  years  but  passions,   and  bloody 
scratches,    disfigured    his    handsome 
face;  and  in  it  was  painted  some- 
thing more  torturing  than  pain,  more 
terrible  than  death.     The  artillery- 
man could  not  restrain  an  involuntary 
shudder.     The  prisoner  sighed  heavi- 
ly, and  having,  with  difficulty,  raised 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  opened  bis 
heavy  eyelids,   muttering  to  himself 
in  unintelligible  sounds,  unconnected 
words.  .  .  .  <'  Blood,*'  he  cried,  ex- 
amining his  hand *' always 

blood  I  why  have  they  put  his  blood/ 

shirt  upon  me  ?     Already,  without 

"  '  "      •     •     •*     •  ,  Why  do 

¥L.^w  cold 


ficor  of  arUUery,  but  \a.le\y  te\ft^^^    >^^  \A.w\  Nsk  Vft-wjX  ,  .  ,  v^^ss^"^ 
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used  to  tcald  me,  and  this  is  no  bet- 
tar  !  In  tbe  world  it  is  stifling,  in  the 
graTO  so  cold.  .  .  •  *Tis  dreadful  to 
be  a  corpse.  Fool  that  I  am,  I  sought 
death.  O,  let  me  live  but  for  one 
little  day— one  little  hour>  to  live  I 
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"What?  Why  have  I  hidden 
another  in  the  grave,  whisperest  thou  f 
Learn  thyself  what  it  is  to  die !  .  . .  ** 
A  convulsive  paroxysm  interrupted 
his  ravings,  an  unspeakably  dreadful 
groan  burst  from  the  sufferer,  and  he 
fell  into  a  painful  lethargy,  in  which 
the  soul  lives  only  to  suffer. 

The  artilleryman,  touched  to  the 
Tory  bottom  of  his  heart,  raised  the 
heaid  of  the  miserable  being,  sprinkled 
his  face  with  cold  water,  and  rubbed 
his  temples  with  spirits  of  wine,  in  or- 
der to  bring  him  to  himself.  Slowly 
he  opened  his  eyes,  shook  his  head 
several  times,  as  if  to  shake  the  mist 
from  his  eyelashes,  and  steadfastly 
directed  his  gaze  on  the  face  of  the 
artilleryman,  which  was  faintly  lighted 
up  by  the  feeble  gleam  of  tbe  candle. 
Suddenly,  with  a  piercing  cry,  he 
lifted  himself  on  his  bed,  as  if  by  some 
superhuman  force :  his  hair  stood  up- 
righty  his  whole  body  shook  with  a 
fevered  tremt)ling,  his  hand  seemed 
endeaTOuring  to  push  something  from 
him,  an  ineffable  horror  was  expressed 

on  his  countenance "Your 

name !  *'  he  cried  at  length,  address- 
ing the  artilleryman.  "  Who  art  thou, 
stranger  from  the  grave  ?  " 

"I  am  Verkhdffsky?"  ....  an- 
swered the  young  artilleryman.  This 
was  a  shot  that  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  prisoner.  The  ligature 
on  the  principal  artery  gave  way  from 


a  rush  of  blood,  which  poured  through 
the  bandages.  Yet  a  few  struggles, 
yet  the  throat-rattle,  and  the  leaden 
hand  of  death  choked  the  wounded 
man*s  last  sigh,  imprinted  on  his  brow 
the  seal  of  the  last  grief;  gathering 
whole  years  of  repentance  into  one 
rapid  moment,  in  which  the  soul,  tear- 
ing itself  from  the  body,  fears  equally 
the  tortures  of  life  and  of  nothingnest*, 
feels  at  once  all  the  gnawing  of  the 
past  and  all  the  agony  of  the  future. 
Terrible  was  it  to  look  on  the  con- 
vulsed face  of  the  dead.  "  He  surely 
must  have  been  a  great  sinner,*'  said 
Ve^kh6ff^ky,  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
general's  interpreter,  who  stood  near 
him,  and  he  shuddered  involuntarily. 
"  A  great  villain,"  rejoined  the  in- 
terpreter :  **  it  appears  to  me  he  was 
a  Russian  deserter.  I  never  met  with 
a  mountaineer  who  spoke  Russian  so 
correctly  as  this  prisoner.  Let  me 
look  at  his  arms.  We  may,  perhaps, 
find  some  marks  on  them."  With  these 
words  he  unsheathed,  with  a  look  of 
curiosity,  the  dagger  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  dead  man,  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  lantern,  deciphered  and 
translated  the  following  inscription  :— 

**  Be  slow  to  ofTend— swift  to  revenge ! " 

**  Quite  a  robber's  rule,**  said  Ver- 
khdffsky  ;  *'my  poor  brother  Evstafii  I 
you  fell  a  victim  to  such  a  fanatic 
principle  as  this !  '* 

The  eyes  of  the  ^ood  youth  filled 
with  tears *'  U  there  not  some- 
thing else?"  he  asked. 

**  This  is  apparently  the  slain  man*s 
name,'*  replied  the  interpreter. 

"  It  is :  Ammalat  Bek  I  *' 
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We  have  just  beea  favoured  with  a 
paoiphlet  from    Mr   Bailey,  entitled 
**  A  Letter  to  a  Philosopher,  in  Reply 
to  some  Recent  Atterapts  to  Vindi- 
cate Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,  and 
in  further  Elucidation  of  its  Unsound- 
ness.'*    Our  article  on  Mr  Bailey's 
*    review  of  Berkeley's  theory,  which 
appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  of 
June  1842,  was  one  of  these  attempts. 
Had  the  author  merely  attacked  or 
controverted  our  animadversions  on 
his  book,  we  should  probably  have 
left  the  question  to  its  fate,  and  not 
have  reverted  to  a  subject,  the  discus- 
sion of  which,  even  in  the  first  in- 
stance, may  have  been  deemed  out  of 
place  in  «  journal  not  expressly  philo- 
sophical.    There  is,  in  g^eneral,  little 
to  be' gained  by  protract iogr  such  con- 
troversies.   But,  as  Mr  Bailey  accuses 
us,  in  the  present  instance,  of  having 
misrepresented  his  views,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  exculpate  ourselves  from 
the  charge  of  having  dealt,  even  with 
unintentional  unfairness,  towards  one 
whose  opinions,   however   much   we 
may  dissent  from  them,  are  certainly 
entitled  to  high  respect  and  a  candid 
examination,  as  the  convictions  of  an 
able  and  zealous  enquirer  after  truth. 
In  our  strictures  on  Mr  Bailey's 
work,  we  remarked,  that  he  had  re- 
presented Berkeley  as  holding  that  the 
eye  is  not  directly  and  originally  cog- 
nizant of  the  outness  of  objects  in 
relation  to  each  other,  or  of  what  wo 
would  call  their  reciprocal  outness; 
in  other  words,  we  stated,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Bailey,  Berkeley  must 
be  regarded  as  denying  to  the  eye  the 
original  intuition  of  space,  either  in 
length,  breadth,  or  solid  depth.     It 
was,  however,  only  in  reference  to  one 
of  his  arguments,  and  to  one  particular 
division  of  his  subject,  that  we  laid 
this    representation    to    his    charge. 
Throughout  the  other  parts  of  his 
discussion,  we  by  no  means  intended 
to  say  that  such  was  the  view  he  took 
of  the  Berkcleian  theory.     Nor  are 
we  aware  of  having  made  any  state- 
ment to  that  effect.     If  we  did,  we 
now  take  the  opportunity  of  remark- 
fug,  that  we  restrict  our  a\\e^&\\o\\,  &.% 
ire  believe  wo  formet\y  lebincUd  v\.» 


to  the  single  argument  and  diatinetioa 
juat  mentioned,  and  hereafter  to  be 
explained. 

In  his  reply,  Mr   Bailey  disavows 
the  impeachment  in  ioio.    He  declares 
that  he  never  imputed  to  Berkeley  the 
doctrine,  that  the  eye  is  not  directly 
percipient  of  space  in  the  two  dimen- 
sions of  length  and  breadth.     *'  The 
perception  of  this  kind  of  distance,** 
says  he,  *^  never  formed  the  subjeet 
of  controversy  with  any  one    •     «     . 
That  we  see  extension  in  two  dimen- 
sions is  admitted  by  all."— (Xel^, 
p.  10.)     If  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
doctrine  which  is  here  stated  to  be 
admitted  by  all  philosophers,  is  yet 
expressly  controverted   by    the  two 
metaphysicians  whom  Mr  Bailey  ap- 
pears to  have  studied  most  asaiduou«ly, 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  possible  that  be  may 
have  overlooked,  in  his  own  writings, 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  which  has 
escaped  his  penetration  in  theirs.     To 
convince  himself,  then,  how  much  he 
is  mistaken  in  supposing:  that  the  vi- 
sual intuition  of  longitudinal  and  late- 
ral extension  is  admitted  by  all  phi- 
losophers, he  has  but  to  turn  to  the 
works  of  Dr  Brown  and  the  elder 
Mill.     In  arguing  that  we  have  no 
immediate  perception  of  visible  figure, 
Dr  Brown  not  only  virtually,  but  ex* 
pressly,  asserts  that  the  sight  has  no 
perception  of  extension  in  any  of  its 
dimensions.     Not  to  multiply  quota- 
tions, the  following  will,  no  doubt,  be 
received  as  sufficient : — "  They  (i.  e, 
philosophers)  have — /  think  without 
sufficient  reason — universally  supposed 
that  the  superficial  extension  ot  length 
and  breadth  becomes  known  to  us  by 
sight  originally.*'*     Dr   Brown  then 
proceeds  to  argue,  with  what  success 
we  are  not  at  present  considering, 
that  our  knowledge  of  extension  and 
figure  is  derived  from  another  source 
than  the  sense  of  sight. 

Mr  James  Mill,  an  author  whom 
Mr  Bailey  frequently  quotes  with  ap- 
probation, and  in  confirmation  of  bis 
own  views,  is  equally  explicit.  He 
maintains,  in  the  plainest  terms,  that 
the  eye  has  no  intuition  of  space,  or 
of  the  reciprocal  outness  of  visible 
o\>\^<iV»,  **  '^VAwft^Vs  > '  **I*  be,  "  has 
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ascertained  that  we  derive  nothiog  not  only  is  the  verj  reverse  assumed^ 

from  the  eye  whatever  hut  sensation!  hy  implication^  as  part  of  Berkeley's 

of  colour — that  the  idea  of  extension  doctrine,  in  the  singie  chapter  to  which 

[ha  means  in  its  three  dimensions]  we  confined  our  remarlis>  but  that,  in 

is  derived  from  sensations  not  in  the  another  part  of  his  work,  it  is  ez^ 

eye«  but  in  the  muscular  part  of  our  pressly  avowed  as  the  only  alternative 

frame/'*     Thus*  contrary  to  what  Mr  by  which,  in  the  author's  opinion,  Ber* 

Bailey  affirms,    these    two   philoso-  keiey's  consistency  can  be  preserved, 

phera  limit  the  office  of   vision  to  At  the  outset  of  his  enquiry,  Mr 

the  perception   of   mere   colour    or  Bailey  divides  his  discussion  into  two 

difference  of  colour,  denying  to  the  branches :  first.  Whether  objects  are 

eye  the  original  perception  of  ezten-  originally  seen  to  be  externa),  or  atoiy 

sion  in  any  dimension  whatever.     In  distance  at  all  from  the  sight ;  and» 

theirestimation,  the  intuition  of  space  secondly,  Supposing  it  admitted  that 

is  no  more  involved  in  our  perception  they  are  seen  to  be  external,  or  at 

of  different  colours  than  it  is  involved  some  distance  from  the  sight,  whether 

in  our  perception  of  different  smells  they  are  all  seen  in  the  same  plane,  or 

or  different  sounds.     Dr  Brown's  doc*  equally  near.     It  was  to  the  former 

triney  in  which  Mr  Mill  seems  to  con-  of  these  questions  that  we  exclusit ely 

cur,  is,  that  the  perception  of  snper*  confined  our  remarks ;  %  ^^d  it  was  in 

fleial  extension  no  more  results  ftx>m  reference  to  it,  and  to  an  important 

a  certain  expanse  of  the  optic  nerve  argument  evolved  by  Mr  JBailey  in 

being  affected  by  a  variety  of  colours  the  course  of  its  discussion,  that  we 

than  it  results  from  a  certain  expanse  charged  him  with  fathering  on  Berke- 

of  the  olfactory  nerve  being  affected  ley  the  doctrine  which  he  now  dit* 

by  a  variety  of  odours. f     So  much  avows  as  his  interpretation  of  the  bi- 

for  Mr  Bailey's  assertion,  that  all  phi-  shop's  opinion.     He  further  disputes 

losophers  admit  the  perception  of  ex-  the  relevancy  of  the  question  aboat 

tension  in  two  dimensions.  our  perception  of  lateral  extension. 

But,  of  course,  our  main  business  is  and  maintains  that  distance  in  a  di- 

wlth  the  expression  of  his  own  opinion,  rection  from  the  percipient,  or  what 

In  rebutting  our  charge,  he  maintains  we  should  call  protensive  distance}  is 

that  *'  the  visibility  of  angular  dis-  the  only  matter  in  dispute ;  and  that 

tance  (that  is  of  extension  laterally)  is  it  is  a  misconception  of  the  scope  of 

assumed,  by  implication,  as  part  of  Berkeley's  essay  to  imagine  otherwise. 

Berkeley's  doctrine,  in  almost  every  The  relevancy  of  the  question  shall  be 

chapter  of  my  book." — {Letter,  p.  IS.)  disposed  of  afterwards.     In  the  mean 

That  word  almost  is  a  provident  saving  time,  the  question  at  issue  Is,  Can  the 

clause;  for  we  undertake  to  show  that  allegation  which  we  have  laid  to  Mr 


*  Miirt  Analysis,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

f  ThU  reasoning  of  Dr  Brown's  is  founded  upon  an  assumed  analogy  between  the 
structure  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  structure  of  the  olfactory  nerves  and  other  sensitive 
nerves,  and  Is  completely  disproved  by  the  physiological  observations  of  Treviranus, 
who  has  shown  that  no  such  analogy  exists :  that  the  ends  of  the  nervous  fibres  in  the 
retina  being  elevated  into  distinct  separate  papillcB,  enable  us  to  perceive  the  exten- 
sion, and  discriminate  the  poi^ition  of  visible  bodies,  while  the  nerves  of  the  other 
seoaea  being  less  delicately  defined,  are  not  fitted  to  furnish  us  with  any  such  pereep- 
tioo,  or  to  aid  us  in  making  any  sueh  discrimination.  See  Mulkr*8  Physiology, 
trandated  by  W.  Baly,  M,J).,  vol.  it.  pp.  1073,  1074.  Although  the  application 
of  Treviranns's  discovery  to  the  refutation  of  Dr  Brown's  reasoning  is  our  own,  we 
nay  remark,  in  justice  to  an  eminent  philosopher,  that  It  was  Sit  William  Hamilton 
who  first  directed  our  attention  to  the /act  as  established  by  that  great  physiologist. 

X  Mr  Bailey  seems  disposed  to  carp  at  us  fur  having  confined  our  remarks  to  this 
first  question,  and  for  not  having  given  a  more  complete  review  of  his  book.     But  the 
reason  why  we  cut  shoit  our  critique  is  obvious;  for  if  it  be*  proved,  as  we  beheve  it 
can,  that  objects  are  originally  seen  at  no  distance  whatever  from  the  sight,  it  becomes 
quite  superfluous  to  enquire  what  appearance  they  wuuld  present  if  originally  seen  at 
Some  distance  from  the  sight.     The  way  in  which  we  dWpowd  ot  V\vft  ^t%\.  v^w.>\wv^ 
however  imperfect  our  treatment  of  it  may  have  been,  neceaaaiW^  y**'^*'^^^  ^*  Uws^. 
entenag  upon  the  second;  and  our  review,  with  aU  ila  da!Lc\e\ic\^%,^«*>'^^*^  '^^" 
pJete  review  of  his  hook,  though  not  a  review  of  his  cotnpXcl^  V><ioV. 
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Bailey^B  charge  be  proved  to  be  the 
fact,  or  not  ? 

In  discussing  the  first  of  the  two 
questions,  it  was  quite  possible  for  Mr 
Bailey  to  have  represented  Berkeley 
as  holding,  that  visible  objects,  though 
not  seen  to  be  external  to  the  sights 
were  yet  seen  to  be  out  of  each  other, 
or  laterally  extended  within  the  organ- 
ism or  the  mind.  But  Mr  Bailey 
makes  no  such  representation  of  the 
theory,  and  the  whole  argument  which 
pervades  the  chapter  in  which  the  first 
question  is  discussed,  is  founded  on  the 
negation  of  any  such  extension.  All 
visible  extension,  he  tells  us,  must. 
In  his  opinion,  be  either  plane  or  so- 
lid. Now  he  will  scarcely  maintain 
that  he  regarded  Berkeley  as  hold- 
ing that  we  perceive  solid  extension 
within  the  organism  of  the  eye.  Nei- 
ther does  he  admit  that,  according 
to  Berkeley,  and  in  reference  to  this 
first  question,  plane  extension  is  per- 
ceived within  the  organism  of  the  eye. 
For  when  he  proceeds  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  second  of  the  two  questions, 
he  remarks  that  "  we  must,  at  this  stage 
of  the  argument,  consider  the  theory 
under  examination,  as  representing  that 
we  see  all  things  originally  in  the  same 
plane,**  *  obviously  implying  that  he 
nad  not  as  t/et  considered  the  theory  as 
representing  that  we  see  things  origi- 
nally in  the  same  plane:  in  other 
words,  plainly  admitting  that,  in  his 
treatment  of  the  first  question,  he  had 
not  regarded  the  theory  as  representing 
that  we  see  things  originally  under  the 
category  of  extension  at  all. 

But  if  any  more  direct  evidence  on 
this  point  were  wanted,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  section  of  his  work  which 
treats  of  **  the  perception  of  figure." 
In  the  chapter  in  which  he  discusses 
the  first  of  the  two  questions,  he  con- 
stantly speaks  of  Berkeley*s  theory  as 
representing  that  "our  visual  sensa- 
tions, or  what  we  ultimately  term  visi- 
ble objects,  are  originally  mere  internal 
feeh'ngs.**  The  expression  mere  inters 
nal feelings,,  however,  is  ambiguous;  for, 
as,  we  have  said,  it  might  still  imply 
that  Mr  Bailey  viewed  the  theory  as 
representing  that  there  was  an  exten- 
sion, or  reciprocal  outness  of  objects 
within  the  retina.  But  tiiis  doubt  is 
entirely  removed  by  a  passage  in  the 
section  alluded  to,  which  pxoNea  that. 


in  Mr  Bailey*s  estimation,  these  mere 
internal  feeling^  not  only  involve  no 
such  extension,  but  that  there  would 
be  an  inconsistency  in  supposing  they 
did.  In  this  section  he  brings  for- 
ward Berkeley's  assertion,  *'  that  nei. 
ther  solid  nor  plane  figures  are  imme- 
diate objects  of  sight.'*  He  then 
quotes  a  passage  in  which  the  bishop 
begs  the  reader  not  to  stickle  too 
much  **  about  this  or  that  phrase,  or 
manner  of  expression,  but  candidly  to 
collect  his  meaning  from  the  whole 
sum  and  tenour  of  his  discourse.'*  And 
then  Mr  Bailey  goes  on  to  say,  **  en- 
deavouring, in  the  spirit  here  recom- 
mended, to  collect  the  author's  mean* 
ing  when  he  affirms  that  the  figures  we 
see  are  neither  plane  nor  solid,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  part  or  amsequencf 
of  his  doctrine  already  examined,  which 
asserts  that  visible  objects  are  only  in- 
ternal feelings.*'  f  We  can  now  be  at 
no  loss  to  understand  what  Mr  Bailey 
means,  and  conceives  Berkeley  to 
mean,  by  the  expression  <*  mere  internal 
feelings.**  He  evidently  means  feelings 
in  which  no  kind  of  extension  what- 
ever is  involved :  for,  in  the  next  page, 
he  informs  us  that  all  visual  extension, 
or  extended  figure,  *'must  be  appre- 
hended as  either  plane  or  solid,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  even  to  donceive 
it  otherwise."  Consequently,  if  the 
figures  we  see  are,  as  Berkeley  says, 
apprehended  neither  as  plane  nor  as 
solid,  Mr  Bailey,  entertaining  the  no- 
tions he  does  on  the  subject  of  exten- 
sion, must  regard  him  as  holding  that 
they  cannot  be  apprehended  as  ex- 
tended at  all— and  accordingly  such  is 
the  express  representation  he  gives  of 
the  theory  in  the  passage  just  quoted, 
where  he  says  that  '*tlie  doctrine  of 
Berkeley,  which  affirms  that  the  figures 
we  see  are  neither  plane  nor  solid, 
(that  is,  are  extendea  in  no  direction, 
according  to  Mr  Bailey's  ideas  of  ex- 
tension,) appears  to  him  to  be  a  part 
of  the  doctrine  which  asserts  that  visi- 
ble objects  are  only  internal  feelings.** 
Now  if  that  be  not  teaching,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  that,  according  to  Ber- 
keley, no  species  of  extension  is  implied 
in  tiie  internal  feelings  of  vision,  we 
know  not  what  language  means,  and 
any  one  thought  may  be  identical  with 
its  very  opposite. 
Here  we  might  let  the  subject  drop, 
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baTinsy  as  we  conceive*  said    quite 
enough  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  alle- 
gation thaty  in  reference  to  the  first 
question  discussed,  in  which  our  origi« 
nal  Tisual  sensations  are  represented 
by  Berkeley  to  be  mere  internal  feel- 
ings, Mr  Bailey  understood  and  stated 
those  feelings  to  signify  sensations  in 
which    no    perception    of   extension 
whatever  was  involved.     However,  as 
Mr  Bailey  further  remarks  that*  '<  al- 
though Berkeley's  doctrine  about  visi- 
ble  figures  being  neither  plane    nor 
solid,  is  thus  consistent  with  his  asser- 
tion that  they  are  internal  feelings,  it 
is  in  itself  contradictory/**    we  shall 
contribute  a  few  remarks  to  show  that 
while*  on  the  one  hand*  the  negation 
of  extension  is  not  required  to  vindi- 
cate the  consistency  of  Berkeley's  as- 
sertion* that  visible  objects  are  inter- 
nal   feelings*  neither,   on   the    other 
hand*  is  there  any  contradiction   in 
Berkeley's  holding  that  objects  are  not 
seen  either  as  planes  or  as  solids*  and 
are  yet  apprehended  as  extended,    Mr 
Bailey  alleges  that  we  are  "  far  more 
successful  in    involving   ourselves   in 
subtle  speculations  of  our  own,  than  in 
faithfully  guiding  our  readers  through 
the  theories  of  other  philosophers." 
Perhaps  in  the  present  case  we  shall 
be  able  to  thread  a  labyrinth  where  our 
reviewer  has  Ipst  his  clue*  and*  in  spite 
of  the  apparent  contradiction  by  which 
Mr  Bailey  has  been  gravelled*  we  shall* 
perhaps,  be  more  successful  than  he  in 
**  collecting  Berkeley's  meaning  from 
the  whole  sum  and  tenour  of  his  dis- 
course." 

First,  with  regard  to  the  contradic- 
tion cliarged  upon  the  bishop.  When 
we  open  our  eyes,  what  do  we  be- 
hold ?  We  behold  points — minima  vt- 
«i6t7ia— out  of  one  another.  Do  we 
see  these  points  to  be  in  the  same 
plane  ?  Certainly  not.  If  they  are  in 
the  same  plane  we  learn  this  from  a 
very  different  experience  from  that  of 
sight.  Again*  do  we  see  these  points 
to  be  not  in  the  same  plane  ?  Certain- 
ly not.  If  the  points  are  not  in  the 
same  plane  we  learii  this*  too,  from  a 
very  different  experience  than  that  of 
sight.  All  that  we  see  is  that  the 
points  are  out  of  one  another;  and 
this  simply  imphes  the  perception  of 
extension,  without  implying  the  percep- 
tion either  of  plane  or  of  solid  exten- 


sion. Thus  by  the  observation  of  a 
very  obvious  fact,  which,  however,  Mr 
Bailey  has  overlooked,  is  Berkeley's 
assertion  that  visible  objects  are  appre- 
hended as  extended,  and  yet  not  appre- 
hended either  as  planes  or  solids,  re- 
lieved from  every  appearance  of  con- 
tradiction. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
Mr  Bailey  has  much  to  justify  him  in  his 
opinion  that  extension  must  be  appre- 
hended either  as  plane  or  as  solid.  None 
of  Berkeley's  followers,  we  believe,  have 
ever  dreamt  of  conceiving  it  otherwise* 
and  finding  in  their  master's  work  the 
negation  of  solid   extension  specially 
insisted  on,  they  leapt  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  bishop  admitted  the  ori« 
ginal   perception  of  plane  extension. 
But  Berkeley  makes  no  such  admis- 
sion.    He  places   the   perception   of 
plane  extension  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  with  that  of  solid  extension. 
"  We  see  planes,"  says  he,  "  in  the 
same  way  that  we  see  solids."  "f     And 
the  wisdom  of  the  averment  is  obvious ; 
for  the  afifirmation  of  plane  extension 
involves  the  negation  of  solid  exten« 
sion,  but  this  negation   involves  the 
conception  (visually  derived)  of  solid 
extension ;  but  the  admission  of  that 
conception,  so  derived,  would  be  fatal 
to  the  Berkeleian  theory.     Therefore 
its  author  wisely  avoids  the  danger  by 
holding,  that  in  vision  we  have  merely 
the  perception  of  what  the  Germans 
would  call  the  Auseinanderseyn,  that  is, 
the  amndernest,  of  things — a  perception 
which  implies  no  judgment  as  to  whe« 
ther  the  things  are  secerned  in  plane 
or  in  protensive  space. 

With  regard  to  the  supposition  that* 
in  order  to  preserve  Berkeley's  con- 
sistency* it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
teach  that  our  visual  sensations,  (co- 
lours namely*)  being  internal  feelings, 
could  involve  the  perception  neither 
of  plane  nor  of  solid  extension*  that  is 
to  say*  of  no  extension  at  all*  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Bailey's  ideas,  we  shall 
merely  remark,  that  there  appears  to 
us  to  be  no  inconsistency  in  holding* 
as  Berkeley  does,  that  these  colours* 
though  originally  internal  to  the  sight* 
are  nevertheless  perceived  as  extended 
among  themselves. 

We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on 
the  relevancy  of  the  question*  for  Mr 
Bailey  denies  that  this  que&tion^  e<^tL- 
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cerniDg  the  reciprocal  outness  of  visi- 
ble objects,  ought  to  form  aoy  element 
in  the  controversy.  We  shall  show, 
however,  that  one  of  his  most  impor- 
tant arguments  depends  entirely  on  the 
view  that  may  be  taken  of  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  that  while  the  argument 
alluded  to  would  be  utterly  fatal  to 
Berkeley's  theory,  if  the  perception  of 
reciprocal  outness  were  denied,  it  is 
perfectly  harmless  if  the  perception  in 
question  be  admitted. 

Mr  Bailey's  fundamental  and  reite- 
rated objection  to  Berkeley*s  theory  is, 
that  it  requires  us  to  hold  that  con- 
ceptions or  past  impressions,  derived 
from  one  sense,  (the  touch,)  are  not 
merely  recalled  when  another  sense 
(the  sight)  executes  its  functions,  but 
are  themselves  absolutely  converted 
into  the  present  intuitions  of  that 
other  sense.  In  his  own  words,  (^Re- 
view, p.  69,)  the  theory  is  said  to  re- 
quire *' a  transmutation  of  the  concep- 
tions derived  from  touch  into  the  per- 
ceptions of  sight."  "  According  to 
Berkeley,  (says  he,  Review,  p.  22,)  an 
internal  feeling  (i.  e.  a  visual  sensation) 
and  an  external  sensation  (i.  e.  a  tac- 
tual sensation)  having  been  experienced 
at  the  same  time :  the  internal  feeling, 
when  it  afterwards  occurs,  not  only 
suggests  the  idea,  but,  by  doing  so,  sug- 
gests the  idea,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  fi- 
gure, infuses  the  perception  of  its  own 
externality.  Berkeley  thus  attributes 
to  suggestion  an  effect  contrary  to  its 
nature,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  lan- 
guage, is  simply  to  revive  in  our  con- 
ception what  has  been  previously  per- 
ceived by  the  sense." 

Now,  this  objection  would  be  alto- 
gether insurmountable  if  it  were  true, 
or  if  it  were  a  part  of  Berkeley's  doc- 
trine, that  the  sight  has  no  original 
intuition  of  space,  or  of  the  reciprocal 
outness  of  its  objects— ^in  other  words, 
of  colours  out  of  colours ;  for  it  being 
admitted  that  the  sight  has  ultimately 
such  a  perception,  it  would  be  incum- 
bent on  the  Berkeleian  to  show  how 
conceptions  derived  from  anothersense, 
or  how  perceptions  belonging  to  an- 
other sense,  could  be  converted  into 
that  perception.  We  agree  with  Mr 
Bailey,  in  thinking  that  no  process  of 
association  could  effect  this  conver- 
sion ;  that  if  we  did  not  originally  see 
colours  to  be  out  of  each  other,  and 
the  points  of  the  same  colour  to  be 
out  of  each  other,  \?e  eoxildiiever  so 
see  them ;  and  tbatViU  ax^menv,  NtV^Ti 


thus  based  on  the  negation  of  all  ori- 
ginal vbual  eztenuon,  and  on  the 
supposition  that  the  toach  is  the  sole 
organ  of  every  species  of  extemalitv, 
would  remain  invulnerable. 

But,  with  the  admission  of  the  visual 
intuition  of  space,  the  objection  ti- 
nishes,  and  the  argument  is  shoro  of 
all  its  strength.  This  admission  re- 
lieves the  theory  from  the  necessitr  of 
maintaining,  that  conceptions  derired 
from  touch  are  transmuted  into  the 
perceptions  of  sight.  It  attribotesto 
the  sight  all  that  ever  truly  belongs 
to  it,  namely,  the  perception  of  cokwrs 
out  of  one  another;  it  provides  the 
visual  intuitions  with  an  extemalitv  of 
their  own — and  the  tlieory  never  de- 
mands that  they  should  acquire  any 
other;  and  it  leaves  to  these  visoal 
intuitions  the  office  of  merely  suggest- 
ing to  the  mind  tactual  impressions, 
with  which  they  have  been  invariiblj 
associated  in  place.  We  say,  ra  pUKt: 
and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  our  saving  so,  when 
we  shall  have  shown  that  it  is  the 
touchy  and  not  the  sight,  which  esta- 
blishes a  protensive  interval  between 
the  organ  and  the  sensations  of  vision. 

Visible  extension,  then,  or  the  per- 
ception of  colours  external  to  colours, 
being  admitted,  Mr  Bailey *s  argument, 
if  he  still  adheres  to  it,*  must  be  pre- 
sented to  us  in  this  form.  He  most 
maintain  that  the  theory  requires  that 
the  objects  of  touch  should  noConlf 
be  suggested  by  the  visual  objects  with 
which  they  have  been  associated,  bat 
that  they  should  actually  be  sttH.  And 
then  he  must  maintain  that  no  pover 
of  association  can  enable  us  to  see  an 
object  which  can  only  be  touched— i 
position  which,  certainly,  no  one  will 
controvert.  The  simple  answer  to  all 
which,  is,  that  we  never  do  see  tangi- 
ble objects  —  that  the  theory  never 
requires  we  should,  and  that  no  power 
of  association  is  necessary  to  account 
for  a  phenomenon  which  never  takes 
place. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  not  a 
little  of  tlie  misconception  on  this  sub- 
ject which  prevails  in  the  writings  of 
Mr  Bailey,  and,  we  may  add,  of  many 
other  philosophers,  originates  in  the 
supposition  that  we  identify  vision  with 
the  eye  in  the  mere  act  of  seeing,  and 
in  their  taking  it  for  granted  that  sight 
of  itself  informs  us  that  we  possess 
such  an  organ  as  the  eye.  Of  course, 
\l  ^«^  va^v^RAA  >Jcia3L  ^«  Imolr  instinct- 
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ivcly*  or  intuitively^  from  the  mere 
act  of  seeing,  that  the  eye  is  the  organ 
of  vision,  that  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
body  we  behold,  and  is  located  in  the 
head,  it  requires  no  conjurer  to  prove 
that  we  muit  have  an  iostinctive,  or 
intuitive,  knowledge  of  visible  things 
as  larger  than  that  organ,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  external  to  it.  In  this 
ca«e,  no  process  of  association  is  ne- 
cessary to  account  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  distance  of  objects.  That 
knowledge  must  be  directly  given  in 
the  very  function  and  exercise  of  vi- 
sion, as  every  one  will  admit,  without 
going  to  the  expense  of  an  octavo 
volume  to  have  it  proved. 

But  we  hold  that  no  truth  in  mental 
philosophy  is  more  incontestable  than 
this,  that  the  sight  originally,  and  of 
it»elf,  furnishes  us  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  eye,  as  we  now  know  that  organ 
to  exist.  It  does  not  inform  us  tliat 
we  have  an  eye  at  all.  And  here  we 
may  hazard  an  observation,  which, 
simple  as  it  is,  appears  to  us  to  be 
new,  and  not  unimportant  in  aiding  us 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  sensation ; 
which  observation  is,  that,  in  no  case 
whatever,  does  any  sense  inform  us  of 
the  existence  of  its  appropriate  organ, 
or  of  the  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween tliat  organ  and  its  objects,  but 
that  the  interposition  of  some  other 
sense*  is  invariably  required  to  give  us 
this  information.  This  truth,  which 
we  believe  holds  good  with  regard  to 
ail  the  senses,  is  most  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  the  case  of  vision,  as  we  shall 
now  endeavour  to  illustrate. 

Let  us  begin  by  supposing  that  man 
is  a  mere  "  power  of  seeing.*'  Under 
this  supposition,  we  must  hold  that 
the  periphery  of  vision  is  one  and  the 
same  with  the  periphery  of  visible 
space ;  and  the  two  peripheries  being 


the  conception  of  externality,  and  nei- 
ther of  these  conceptions  can,  as  yet* 
be  realized.  But  it  is  obvious  what 
the  expression  internal  means ;  and  it 
is  unobjectionable,  when  understood 
to  signify  that  the  Seeing  Power,  the 
Seeing  Act,  and  the  Seen  Things,  co- 
exist in  a  synthesis  in  which  there  is 
no  interval  or  discrimination.  For, 
suppose  that  we  know  instinctively 
that  the  seen  things  occupy  a  locality 
separate  from  the  sight.  But  that  im- 
plies that  we  instinctively  know  that 
the  sight  occupies  a  locality  separate 
from  them.  But  such  a  supposition 
is  a  falling  back  upon  the  notion  just 
reprobated,  that  the  mere  act  of  seeing 
can  indicate  its  own  organ,  or  can 
localise  the  visual  phenomena  in  the 
eye — a  position  which,  we  presume,  no 
philosopher  will  be  hardy  enough  to 
maintain,  when  called  upon  to  do  8o» 
broadly  and  unequivocally.  The  con- 
clusion, therefore,  is  irresistible,  that, 
in  mere  vision,  the  sight  and  its  objects 
cling  together  in  a  uoion  or  synthesis, 
which  no  function  of  that  sense,  and 
no  knowledge  imparted  to  us  by  it, 
(and,  according  to  the  supposition,  we 
have,  as  yet,  no  other  knowledge,)  can 
enable  us  to  discriminate  or  dissolve. 
Where  the  seeing  is,  there  is  the  thing 
seen,  and  where  the  thing*  seen  is, 
there  is  the  seeing  of  it. 

But  man  is  not  a  mere  seeing  animal. 
He  has  other  senses  besides :  He  has, 
for  example,  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  offices  which 
this  sense  performs,  is  to  break  up  the 
identity  or  cohesion  which  subsists  be- 
tween sight  and  its  objects.  And  how  ? 
We  answer,  by  teaching  us  to  associate 
vision  in  general^  or  the  abstract  condi'> 
Hon  regulating  our  visual  impressions, 
with  the  presence  of  the  small  tangible 
body  we  call  the  eye,  and  viition  in 


identical,  of  course  whatever  objects    pariicu/ar,  or  the  individual  sensations 


lie  within  the  sphere  of  the  one  mutt 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  the  other  also. 
Perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  wrong 
to  say  that  these  objects  are  appre- 
liended  as  internal  to  the  sight;  for 
the  conoeption  of  internality  implies 


of  vision,  (t.  e.  colours,)  with  the  pre- 
sence of  immeasurably  larger  bodies 
revealed  to  us  by  touch,  and  tangibly 
external  to  the  tangible  eye.  Sight, 
as  we  have  said,  does  not  inform  ns 
that  its  sensations  are  situated  in  the 


*  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  as,  oo  the  one  hand,  distance  is  not  involved 
iQ  the  original  intuitions  of  sight,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  proximity  is  not  involved  in 
the  original  intuitions  of  touch  ;  but  that,  while  it  is  the  touch  which  establishes  an  in- 
terval between  the  organ  and  the  objects  of  sight,  it  U  the  sight  which  establishes  no 
lotcrral  between  the  organ  and  the  objects  of  touch.  Sight  thus  pays  back  every  frac- 
tion of  the  debt  it  has  incurred  to  iu  brother  sense-  This  is  an  interestiof^  cubiec^bra$. 
we  can  only  glance  at  it  here. 
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eye :  it  does  not  inform  us  that  we 
haTe  an  eye  at  all.  Neither  does 
touch  inform  us  that  our  visual  sensa- 
tions are  located  in  the  eye.  It  does 
not  lead  us  to  associate  with  the  eye  any 
of  the  yisual  phenomena  or  operations 
in  the  first  instance.  If  it  did,  it  would 
{firstly)  either  be  impossible  for  it 
aftertoards  to  induce  us  to  associate 
them  with  the  presence  of  tangible 
bodies  distant  and  different  from  the 
eye  :  or,  {secondly) ^  such  an  associa- 
tion would  merely  give  birth  to  the 
abstract  knowledge  or  conclusion,  that 
these  bodies  were  in  one  place,  while 
the  sensations  sugf^esting  them  were 
felt  to  be  associated  with  something  in 
another  place ;  colour  would  not  be 
seen — as  it  is — incarnated  with  body : 
or,  (third/y)t  we  should  be  compelled 
to  postulate  for  the  eye,  as  many  philo- 
sophers have  done,  in  our  opinion, 
most  unwarrantably,  '*  a  faculty  of 
projection*'*  by  which  it  might  dissolve 
the  association  between  itself  and  its 
sensations,  throwing  off  the  latter  in 
the  form  of  colours  over  the  surface 
of  things,  and  reversing  the  old  Epi- 
curean doctrine  that  perception  is  kept 
up  by  the  transit  to  the  sensorium  of 
the  ghosts  or  simulacra  of  things. 

Quae,  quasi  membr&nee,  summo  de  cor- 

pore  rerum, 
Direpta,    volitant   ultro   citroque    per 

auras.f 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  hy- 
pothesis of  •*  cast-off  films'*  is  more 
absurd  when  we  make  the  films  come 
from  things  to  us  as  spectral  effluxes,  or 
go  from  us  to  them  in  the  semblance 
of  colours. 

But  according  to  the  present  view 
no  such  incomprehensible  faculty,  no 
such  crude  and  untenable  hypothesis^ 
is  required.  Before  the  touch  has  in- 
formed us  that  we  have  an  eye,  before 
it  has  led  us  to  associate  any  thing 
visual  with  the  eye,  it  has  already 
taught  us  to  associate  in  place  the 
sensations  of  vision  (colours)  with  the 
presence  of  tangible  objects  which  are 
not  the  eye.  Therefore,  when  the 
touch  discovers  the  eye,  and  induces 
us  to  associate  vision  in  some  way 
with  it,  it  cannot  be  the  particular 
sensations    of   vision  called    colours 


which  it  leads  us  to  associate  with  that 
organ ;  for  these  have  been  already  as- 
sociated with  something  very  different. 
If  it  be  not  colours,  then  what  is  it 
that  the  touch  compels  us  to  associate 
with  the  eye  ?  We  answer  that  it  is 
the  abstract  condition  of  impressions  as 
the  general  law  on  which  all  seeing 
depends,  but  as  quite  distinct  from 
the  particular  visual  sensations  appre- 
hended in  virtue  of  the  observance  of 
that  law. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to  understand 
how  this  general  condition  comes  to 
be  associated  with  the  eye,  and  how 
the  particular  visual  sensations  come 
to  be  associated  with  something 
distant  from  the  eye  :  and  further, 
how  this  association  of  the  condition 
with  one  thing,  and  of  the  sensa- 
tions with  another  thing,  (an  associa- 
tion established  by  the  touch  and  not 
by  the  sight,)  dissolves  the  primary 
synthesis  of  seeing  and  colours,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  there  are  two 
stages  in  the  process  by  which  this  se- 
cernment  is  brought  about — First,  the 
stage  in  which  the  visual  phenomena 
are  associated  with  things  different  from 
the  organ  of  vision,  the  very  existence 
of  which  is  as  yet  unknown.  LfCt  us 
suppose,  then,  the  function  of  sight  to 
be  in  operation.  We  behold  a  visible 
object — a  particular  colour.  Let  the 
touch  now  come  into  play.  We  feel 
a  tangible  objecD^say  a  book.  Now 
from  the  mere  fact  of  the  visible  and 
the  tangible  object  being  seen  and  felt 
together,  we  could  not  associate  them 
in  place ;  for  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  tangible  object  may  admit  of  being 
withdrawn,  and  yet  the  visible  object 
remain :  and  if  so,  no  association  of 
the  two  in  place  can  be  establbhed. 
But  this  is  a  point  that  can  only  be 
determined  by  experience;  and  what 
says  that  wise  instructor  ?  We  with- 
draw the  tangible  object.  The  visible 
object,  too,  disappears:  it  leaves  its 

J>lace.  We  replace  the  tangible  ob- 
ect — the  visible  object  reappears  in 
statu  quo.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
vary  the  experiment.  If  we  find  that 
the  visible  object  invariably  leaves  its 
place  when  the  tangible  object  leaves 
its,  and  that  the  one  invariably  comes 
back  when  the  other  returns,  we  hate 


•  We  observe  that  eveu  MlUlcr  speaks  of  the  «'  fkculty  of  projeoUon 
ffoned  and  adopted  the  hYpothesU.— See  Physioloav,  vol.  H.  p.  1167. 
t  Lneretiui. 
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brought  forward  quite  enough  to  csta- 
bluh  an  inevitable  association  in  place 
between  the  two.  The  two  places 
are  henceforth  regarded,  not  as  two^ 
but  as  one  and  the  same. 

By  the  aid  of  the  touch,  then,  we 
have  associated  the  visual  phenomena 
with  things  which  are  not  the  organ  of 
vbioD  ;  and  well  it  is  for  us  that  we 
have  done  so  betimes,  and  before  we 
were  aware  of  the  eye's  existence. 
Had  the  eye  been  indicated  to  us  in 
the  mere  act  of  seeing ;  had  we  be- 
come apprised  of  its  existence  6e- 
fore  we  had  associated  our  visual 
sensations  with  the  tangible  objects 
constituting  the  material  universe,  the 
probability,  nay  the  certainty,  is  that 
we  would  have  associated  them  with 
this  eye,  and  that  then  it  would  have 
been  as  impossible  for  us  to  break 
up  the  association  between  colours 
and  the  organ,  as  it  now  is  for  us  to 
dissolve  the  union  between  colours  and 
material  things.  In  which  case  we 
should  have  remained  blind,  or  as  bad 
as  blind ;  brightness  would  have  been 
in  the  eye  when  it  ought  to  have  been 
in  the  sun  ;  greenness  would  have 
been  in  the  retina  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  grass.  A  most  wise 
provision  of  nature  it  certainly  is,  by 
which  our  visual  sensations  are  dis- 
posed of  in  the  right  way  before  we  ob- 
tain any  knowledge  of  the  eye.  And 
most  wisely  has  nature  seconded  her 
own  scheme  by  obscuring  all  the 
sources  from  which  that  knowledge 
might  be  derived.  The  light  eyelids — 
the  effortless  muscular  apparatus  per- 
forming its  ministrations  so  gently  as  to 
be  almost  unfelt — the  tactual  sensations 
so  imperceptible  when  the  eye  is  left 
to  its  own  motions,  so  keen  when  it  is 
invaded  by  an  exploring  finger,  and  so 
anxious  to  avoid  all  contact  by  which 
the  existence  of  the  organ  might  be 
betrayed.  All  these  are  so  many  means 
adopted  by  nature  to  keep  back  from 
the  infant  seer  all  knowledge  of  his 
own  eye — a  knowledge  which,  if  de- 
veloped prematurely,  would  have  per- 
verted the  functions,  if  not  rendered  nu- 
gatory the  very  existence  of  the  organ. 

But,  secondly^  we  have  to  consider  the 
stage  of  the  process  in  which  vision  is 
in  some  way  associated  with  an  object 
which  is  not  any  of  the  things  with 
which  the  visual  sensations  are  con- 
nected. It  is  clear  that  the  process  is 
not  completed — that  our  task,  which  is 
to  dissolve  the  primary  synthesis  of 


vision  and  its  phenomena,  is  hut  half 
executed,  unless  such  an  object  be 
found.  For  though  we  have  associa-* 
ted  the  visual  sensations  (colours) 
with  sometinng  different  from  them- 
selves, still  vision  clings  to  them  with- 
out a  hair*s- breadth  of  interval,  and 
pursues  them  whithersoever  they  go. 
As  far,  then,  as  we  have  yet  gone,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  our  vision  is  felt  or 
known  to  be  distanced  from  the  fixed 
stars  even  by  the  diameter  of  a  grain  of 
sand.  The  synthesis  of  sight  and  co- 
lour is  not  yet  discriminated.  How« 
then,  is  the  interval  interposed  ?  We 
answer,  by  the  discovery  of  a  tangible 
object  in  a  different  place  from  any  of 
the  tangible  objects  associated  with 
colour ;  and  then  by  associating,  in 
some  way  or  other,  the  operations  of 
vision  with  this  object.  Such  an  ob- 
ject is  discovered  in  the  eye.  Now,  as 
has  frequently  been  said,  we  cannot 
associate  colours  or  the  visual  sensa- 
tions with  this  eye ;  for  these  have  been 
already  disposed  of  otherwise.  What^ 
then,  do  we  associate  with  it — and  how  ? 
We  find,  upon  experiment,  that  our  ap^ 
prehension  of  the  various  visual  sensa- 
tions depends  on  the  presence  and  par- 
ticular location  of  this  small  tangible 
body.  We  find  that  the  whole  array  of 
visual  phenomena  disappear  when  it  is 
tactually  covered,  that  they  reappear 
when  it  is  reopened,  and  so  forth. 
Thus  we  come  in  some  way  to  asso- 
ciate vision  with  it — not  as  colour, 
however,  not  as  visual  sensation.  We 
regard  the  organ  and  its  dispositions 
merely  as  a  general  condition  regulate 
ing  the  apprehension  of  the  visual 
sensations,  and  no  more. 

Thus,  by  attending  to  the  two  as- 
sociations that  occur, — the  association 
(in  place)  of  visual  sensations  with 
tangible  bodies  that  are  not  the  eye ; 
and  the  association  (in  place)  of  vision 
with  a  small  tangible  body  that  ii  the 
eye — the  eye  regarded  as  the  condi- 
tiou  on  which  the  apprehension  of 
these  sensations  depends  ;  by  attend- 
ing to  these,  we  can  understand  how 
a  protcnsive  interval  comes  to  be  re- 
cognised between  the  organ  and  its 
objects.  By  means  of  the  touch,  we 
have  associated  the  sensations  of  vi- 
sion wiih  tangible  bodies  in  one  place, 
and  the  apprehension  of  these  sensa- 
tions with  a  tangible  body  in  another 
place.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for 
the  sight  to  dissolve  these  associations^ 
and  bring  the  seoiatioQa  out  oC  \hi^ 
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one  place  where  they  are  felt,  into 
the  other  place  where  the  c<mdiHon  of 
their  apprehension  resides.  The  sight 
is,  therefore,  compelled  to  leave  the 
sensations  where  they  are,  and  the 
apprehension  of  them  where  it  Is; 
and  to  recognize  the  two  as  sundered 
from  each  other — the  sensations  as 
separated  from  the  organ,  which  they 
truly  are.  Thus  it  is  that  we  would 
explain  the  origin  of  the  perception 
of  distance  by  the  eye;  belicTing  firm- 
ly that  the  sight  would  never  have 
discerned  this  distance  without  the 
mediation  of  the  touch. 

Rightly  to  understand  the  foregoing 
reasoning — indeed  to  ad?ance  a  single 
step  in  the  true  philosophy  of  sensa- 
tion— we  must  divest  ourselves  of  the 
prejudice  instilled  into  us  by  a  false 
physiology,  that  what  we  call  our  or- 
ganism, or,  in  plain  words,  our  body,  is 
necessarily  the  seat  of  our  sensations. 
That  all  our  sensations  come  to  be 
associated  in  some  way  with  this  body, 
and  that  some  of  them  even  come  to 
be  associated  with  it  in  place,  is  unde- 
niable ;  but  so  far  is  it  from  being 
true,  that  they  are  all  essentially  im- 
plicated or  incorporated  with  it,  and 
cannot  exist  at  a  distance  from  it,  that 
we  have  a  direct  proof  to  the  con- 
trary in  our  sensations  of  vision ;  and 
until  the  physiologii«t  can  prove  (what 
has  never  yet  been  proven)  an  a  priori 
necessity  that  our  sensations  mu»t  be 
where  our  bodies  are,  and  an  ^  priori 
absurdity  in  the  contrary  supposition, 
he  must  excuse  us  for  resolutely  stand- 
ing by  the  fact  as  we  find  it. 

This  is  a  view  which  admits  of  much 
discussion,  and  we  would  gladly  expa- 
tiate upon  the  subject,  did  time  and 
space  permit ;  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  winding  up  the  present 
observations  with  the  accompanying 
diagram,  which  we  think  explains  our 
view  beyond  thepossibility  of  a  mistake. 

Ba  dC 

Let  A  be  the  original  synthesis,  or 
indiscrimination  of  vision  and  its  sen- 
sations— of  light  and  colours.  Let  6 
be  the  visual  sensations  locally  asso- 
ciated by  means  of  the  touch  with  the 
tangible  bodies  C  br/ore  vision  is  in 
any  way  associated  with  B— before, 
indeed,  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  B.  Then  let  a,  the  ge- 
neral condition  on  which  the  sensa- 
tions, after  a  time^  are  found  to  de^ 
pend,  and  in  virtue  of  wVic^i  l\\e^  ax^ 
Apprehended,    be   locaMy    a&soc\aX^ 


with  B — the  eye  discovered  by  means 
of  the  touch-land  we  have  before  us 
what  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  a 
complete  rationale  of  the  whole  phe- 
nomena and  mysteries  of  vision.  N  ow, 
the  great  difference  between  this  view 
of  the  subject  and  the  views  of  it  that 
have  been  taken  by  etfery  other  philo- 
sopher, consists  in  this,  that  whereas 
their  explanations  invariably  implica- 
ted the  visual  sensations  a  with  B  from 
the  very  first,  thereby  rendering  it 
either  impossible  for  them  to  be  after- 
wards associated  with  C,  or  possible 
only  in  virtue  of  some  very  extrava- 
gant hypothesis — our  explanation,  on 
the  contrary,  proceeding  on  a  simple 
observation  of  the  facts,  and  never 
implicating  the  sensations  a  with  B  at 
all,  but  associating  them  with  C  ^  pri' 
mordiiSt  merely  leaving  to  be  associa- 
ted with  B,  a,  a  certain  general  condi- 
tion that  must  be  complied  with,  in 
order  that  the  sensations  6  may  be 
apprehended, — in  this  way,  we  say,  our 
explanation  contrives  to  steer  clear 
both  of  the  impossibility  and  the  hy« 
pothesis. 

We  would  just  add  by  way  of  post- 
script to  this  article — whieh,  perhaps, 
ought  itself  to  have  been  only  a  post- 
script— that  with  regard  to  Mr  Bailey's 
allegation  of  our  having  plagiarised 
one  of  his  arguments,  merely  turning 
the  coat  of  it  outside  in,  we  can  assure 
him  that  he  is  labouring  under  a  mis- 
take.    In  our  former  paper,  we  re- 
marked that  we  could  not  see  things 
to  be  out  of  the  sight,  because  we 
could  not  see  the  sight  itself.     Mr 
Bailey  alleges,  that  this  argument  is 
borrowed  from  him,  being  a  mere  re- 
versal of  his  reasoning,  that  we  can- 
not see  things  to  be  in  the  sight,  be- 
cause we  cannot  see  both  the  sight 
and  the  things.     That  our  argument 
might  very  naturally  have  been  sug- 
gested by  his,  we  admit.     Bat  it  was 
not  so.     We  had  either  overlooked 
the  passage  in  his  book,  or  it  was  clean 
out  of  our  mind  when  we  were  poo- 
dering  our  own  speculations.     It  did 
Dot  suggest  our  argument,  either  near- 
ly or  remotely.     Had  it  done  so,  we 
should  certainly  have  noticed  it,  aod 
should  probably  have  handled  both 
Mr  Bailey's  reasoning  and  oar  own 
to  better  purpose,   in   consequence. 
If,  notwithstanding  this    disclaimer, 
he  still  thinks  that  appearances  are 
against  us,  we  cannot  mend  bla  iaith» 
\i\i\.  <i«.xv  merely  repeat,  that  the  fid 
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THB  YICAS  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

With  THimTT-Two  Illustrationsi  by  William  Muleeadt^  R,A. 


Ik  a  reYiew  we  made  last  January 
of  Goldimith's  «  Deserted  Village/' 
illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club,  we 
concluded  our  notice  ivith  recom- 
mending to  tho«e  able  artists  the 
'*  Vicar  of  Wakeiield  ;'*  and  express- 
ed a  hope  that  Mr  Maclise  would 
lend  his  powerful  aid«  having  in  our 
recollection  some  very  happy  illus- 
trations of  his  hand  in  pictures  exhi- 
bited at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi- 
bition. 

What  the  Etching  Club  are  about» 
we  know  not ;  but  the  subject  has 
been  taken  up  by  Mr  Mulready  ;  and 
we  now  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
notice  this  new  and  illustrated  edition 
of  that  immortal  work.  Immortal  it 
must  be ;  manners  pass  away,  modes 
change*  but  the  fashion  of  the  heart 
of  man  b  unalterable.  The  '*  Vicar 
of  Wakefield"  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
age  in  which  it  was  written.  Had  it 
been  laid  aside  by  the  author,  dis- 
covered*  and  now  first  brought  out« 
without  a  notice  of  the  author,  or  of 
the  time  of  its  composition,  received  it 
must  have  been  indeed  with  delight, 
bat  not  as  belonging  to  the  present 
day.  It  diflfers  in  its  literature  and  its 
manners.  It  is  at  once  a  most  happy 
work  for  illustration,  and  the  most 
difficult.  It  is  universally  known. 
Who  has  not  shed  precious  and  heart* 
improving  tears  over  it  ?  Taking  up 
the  tale  now,  for  the  hundredth  time» 
we  are  become,  from  somewhat  mo- 
rose* tender  as  a  lamb— propitious 
condition  for  a  critic  1  We  opened 
upon  the  scene  where  Mr  Burchell 
so  cruelly  tries  poor  Sophia,  by  ofifer- 
iiig  her  a  husband  in  Mr  Jenkinson ; 
we  know  the  whole  transaction  per- 
fectly* the  bitter  joke,  the  proposal 
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impares 

Formas  atqne  animas  in  joga  ahenea 
Saevo  mittere  cum  joco." 

Tet  how  strangely  are  we  moved! 
Had  the  taxman  at  this  moment  called 
for  the  income-tax*  he  would  have 
concluded  we  were  paying  the  last 
farthing  of  our  principal.  What  art 
is  this  in  a  writer*  that  be  should  by 
one  and  the  same  passage  continue  to 
move  his  readers*  though  they  know 
the  trick  I  Readers*  too*  that  would 
have  turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  real 
tales  of  greater  distresi^  and  met  sus- 


picion that  all  was  a  cheat  halfway  ; 
but  the  acknowledged  fictitious  they 
yield  to  at  once  their  whole  hearts* 
throwing  to  the  winds  their  beggarly 
stint.     Never  was  there  a  writer  that 
possessed  to  so  great  a  degree  as  did 
Goldsmith  this  woudrous  charm ;  and 
in  him  it  is  the  more  delightful  in  the 
light  and  pleasant  aUegria  with  which 
he  works  ofi*  the  feeling.  The  volume 
is  full  of  subjects  that  so  move ;  and 
in  this  respect  it  is  most  admirable  for 
illustration,  inviting  the  ablest  powers. 
But  the  difficulty,  wherein  does  that 
lie?  Look  at  all  illustrations  that  have 
hitherto  appeared  in  print,  and  you  cry 
out  to  all — Away  with  the  failure! 
Certain  it  is  that  but  slender  abilities 
have  been   hitherto  employed ;    and 
when  we  hear  of  better  artists  coming 
to  the  undertaking,  we  are  hardened 
against  them.     And  then,  how  few 
come  fresh  to  the  tale.      To  those 
who  do*  perhaps  a  new  illustration 
ipay  have  a  tenfold  charm ;   but  to 
any  one  past  five-and- twenty,  it  must 
come  <'  with  a  difference.'*    It  is  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  one  to  a  new  Dr 
Primrose*     a     new    Mrs    Primrose. 
Beauty  ever  has  the  power  of  beauty* 
and  takes  us  suddenly  ;  we  can  more 
readily    dismiss    the    old    idea   and 
pitch  on  the  new,  so  that  the  Miss 
Primroses  are  more  reconcilable  and 
transferable  creatures*  than  the  Vicar 
and  his   wife*  or  the  incomparable 
Moses  and  the  unyielding  Mr  Bur- 
chell.    We  cannot  pretend  to  tell  how 
all  these  characters  would  have  fitted 
their  images  given  by  Mr  Mulready, 
had  the  work  now  first  come  into  our 
hands.     As  it  is,  we  can  only  say 
they  are  new  to  us.     It  requires  time 
to  reconcile  this.     In  the  meanwhile 
we  must  take  it  for  granted,  that  they 
actually  do  represent   those  in   Mr 
Mulready *s  vision*  and  he  is  a  clear- 
sighted man,  and  has  been  accustom-    . 
ed  to  look  into  character  well.     His 
name  as  the  illustrator*  gave  promise 
of  success.     Well  do  we  remember 
an  early  picture  by  him — entitled*  we 
believe*  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.     It 
represented  two  schoolboys — the  bully* 
and  the  more  tender  fatherless  child. 
The  history  in  that  little  picture  was 
quiteofthe  manner  of  Goldsmith.  The 
orphan  boy*s  face  we  never  caa  Coc- 
getf  nor  the  wVi<A«  «x^t«MAsck  cA\fiik 
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slender  form,  though  it  is  many  years 
ago  that  we  saw  the  picture*  So  that 
when  tlie  name  of  Mulready  appeared 
ad  illustrator^  we  said  at  once*  That 
will  do— down  came  the  book,  and 
here  it  is  before  us.  The  pages  have 
been  turned  over  again  and  again. 
We  cannot,  nevertheless,  quite  recon- 
cile our  ideas  to  the  new  Dr  and  Mrs 
Primrose ;  but  in  attempting  to  do  so* 
so  many  real  artistical  beauties  have 
beamed  from  the  pages*  that  we  de- 
termined at  once  to  pour  out  our 
hearts  to  Maga,  and  turn  oyer  page 
after  page  once  more.  The  illustra- 
tions are  thirty.two  in  number;  one 
to  head  each  chapter,  though,  and 
which  we  think  a  defect,  the  subject 
of  the  illustration  is  not  always  in 
the  chapter  at  the  head  of  which  it  is. 
The  fir8t  is  the  choice  of  a  wife — 
"  and  chose  my  wife  as  she  did  her 
wedding-gown."  The  intended  bride 
is  a  very  beautiful  graceful  figure, 
with  a  most  sweet  simplicity  of  coun- 
tenance. This  never  could  have  re- 
sembled Mrs  Deborah  Primrose  ;  the 
outline  is  most  easy  and  graceful,  even 
as  one  of  RaffaoUe's  pure  and  lovely 
beings.     The  youth  of  the  bride  and 
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been  at  all  happy  in  the  female  beauty. 
The  vicar  stands  upon  the  bank  too 
apathetic ;  and  the  group  in  the  ve- 
hicle, crossing  the  stream  above,  seem 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  event,  though 
they  are  within  sight  of  it.  Mr  MuU 
ready  has  here,  too,  neglected  bit 
text.  Sophia  fell  from  her  horse ;  iJl 
the  party  set  out  on  horseback ;  there 
is  no  carriage  mentioned. 

**  The  Vicar  at  Home,  with  Neigh- 
hour  Fiamborough  and  the  Piper.**— 
**  These  harmless  people  had  leveral 
ways  of  being  good  company ;  while 
one  played,  the  other  would  sing  some 
soothing  ballad."  The  happy  father, 
with  his  children  climbing  up  his  chair, 
and  clinging  to  him,  is  a  beautiful 
group,  and  quite  worthy  of  Mr  Mul- 
ready *s  pencil. 

«'  Squire  Thornhill."— "  At  last  a 
young  gentleman,  of  a  more  genteel 
appearance  than  the  rest,  came  for- 
ward, and  for  a  while  regarding  us, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  chase»  stopped 
short,  and  giving  his  horse  to  a  ser- 
vant who  attended,  approached  ns 
with  a  careless,  superior  air.*'  The 
family  are  sweetly  grouped — the  story 
well  told — the  easy  assurance  of  the 


bridegroom,  fresh  in  their  hopes  of    squire  undeniable.     The  father  holds 


years  of  happiness,  is  happily  contrast- 
ed with  the  staid  age  uf  the  respectable 
tradesman,  evidently  one  of  honest 
trade  and  industrious  habits — the  fair 
dealer,  one  of  the  old  race  before  the 
days  of  "  immense  sacrifices**  brought 
goods  and  men  into  disrepute.  The 
little  group  is  charming ;  every  line 
assists  another,  and  make  a  perfect 
whole. 

"  The  Dispute  between  the  Vicar 
and  Mr  Wilmot.'* — *'  This,  as  may  be 
expected,  produced  a  dispute,  attended 
with  some  acrimony.**  Old  Wilmot 
is  capital;  there  is  acrimony  in  his 
face,  and  combativeness  in  his  fists — 
both  clenching  confidently  his  own 
argument,  and  ready  for  action ;  the 
very  drawing  back  of  one  leg,  and 
protrusion  of  the  other,  is  indicative 
of  testy  impatience.  The  vicar  is  a 
little  too  loose  and  slovenly,  both  in 
attitude  and  attire ;  the  uniting  of  the 
figures  (artistically  speaking)  is  with 
Mr  Mulready*s  usual  ability. 

**  The  Rescue  of  Sophia  from 
Drowning  by  Mr  Burchell.** — *•  She 
must  have  certainly  perished,  had  not 
my  companion,  perceiving  her  danger, 
instantly  plunged  in  to  her  relief.** 


his  two  boys,  one  on  his  lap,  the  other 
between  his  knees ;  but  is  he  **  the 
vicar?'* 

**  Mr  Burchell  and  Sophia'*— A 
most  charming  illustration.  It  is  the 
haymaking  scene.  "  I  could  not  avoid, 
however,  observing  the  assiduity  of 
Mr  Burchell,  in  assisting  my  daugh- 
ter Sophia  in  her  part  of  the  task.** 
Sophia  is  a  lovely  creature*  jost  what 
she  should  be.  We  are  not  quite 
sure  of  Mr  Burchell :  possibl  v  he  may 
look  too  young ;  he  was  a  character, 
and  must  have  borne  about  him  some 
little  acquired  oddity,  sturdy,  and  not 
undignified.  In  the  illustration  he  is 
too  prettily  genteel;  but  we  do  not 
wish  to  see  any  but  Sophia— delight- 
ful, loving,  lovable  Sophia.  In  the 
background}  Moses  lies  on  the  ground 
with  his  book,  and  the  vicar  has  rather 
too  suspicious  a  look ;  but  we  can  for* 
give  him  that,  and,  for  Sophia's  sake^ 
forgive  Mr  Mulready  that  he  bat 
paid  less  attention  to  her  admirer— for 
at  present  he  is  no  more.  But  bis 
admiration  is  better,  and  more  to  the 
purpose  than  other  men's  love. 

**  Moses  defeated  in  Argument,  or 
rather  borne  down  hj  the  arrogaBl» 


This  Is  altogether  a  fa\VuTQ»  ^elVlVask    ignorant  volubility  of  the  Squire.''— 
food  aobject ;  nor  baa  ^t  1\\]^«.^^    ^^  'tXivik  ^^Sm^^qiSXi  x^viei  the  laegk 
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against  poor  Moses.'*  It  is  well 
grouped;  but  the  onlj  successful 
figure  is  Moses.  The  squire  is  not 
the  well-dressed,  designing  profligate. 
If  the  story  were  not  well  told  by  the 
grouping,  we  might  have  taken  the 
squire  for  an  itinerant  "  lecturer.** 
The  squire  is  so  prominent  a  person 
in  the  tale>  that  we  think  there  should 
have  been  a  well-studied  representa- 
tion of  the  accomplished  villain  and 
fine  gentleman. 

No.  8. — Beyond  the  skill  in  group- 
ing, Mr  Mulready  has  not  attempted 
any  great  interest  in  this  illustration. 
It  represents  the  family,  with  their 
friend  Burchell,  interrupted  in  their 
enjoyment  by  the  chaplain,  or  rather 
the  chaplain's  gun ;  for  that  only  pre- 
sents its  muzzle.  ''  So  loud  a  report, 
and  so  near,  startled  my  daughters ; 
and  I  could  perceive  that  Sophia,  in 
the  fright,  had  thrown  herself  into  Mr 
Burchell's  arms  for  protection."  We 
do  not  recognize  the  alarmed  and 
lovely  Sophia — here  she  might  be  any 
miss ;  so  that  the  greatest  miss  is  Mr 
Mulready's,  for  he  has  missed  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  the  beauty  of 
the  sweet  sisters  in  alarm.  In  this 
chapter,  we  have  Goldsmith*s  delight- 
ful ballad,  **  Turn,  gentle  hermit  of 
the  dale."  Surely  this  was  worthy 
an  illustration  or  two ;  and  if  Mr  Mul- 
ready felt  himself  confined  to  the 
heads  of  chapters,  might  he  not,  for 
once,  have  made  his  digression  from 
the  tale,  as  Goldsmith  has  done,  and 
given  us  that  charming  episode  ? 

••  The  Family  Group  on  Horse- 
back^ going  to  Church.*' — «  And 
when  I  got  about  halfway  home,  per- 
ceived the  procession  marching  slowly 
forward  towards  the  church."  **  The 
colt  that  had  been  nine  years  in  the 
fiimilyy  and  Blackberry,  his  compa* 
nion,  are  not  the  best  horse-flesh. 
Mr  Mulready  does  not  draw  the  horse 
like  Mr  Herring ;  so,  having  failed  in 
the  feet  of  the  colt,  he  has,  though 
rather  awkwardly,  hidden  Blackber- 
ry's behind  a  convenient  stone,  which 
yet  makes  us  fear  that  the  "  family 
pride"  will  have  a  fall,  and  spare  the 
Vicar's  reproof.  The  party  on  Black- 
berry is  good ;  and  the  patient,  blind 
face  of  the  animal  is  well  attempted. 

"  The  Visit  to  Neighbour  Flam- 
borough's  on  Michaelmas  Eve."— 
**  Bnt  previously  I  should  have  men- 
tioned the  very  impolitic  behaviour  of 
Mr  Burcbell,  who,  during  this  dis* 
«oars9,  sat  with  \m  face  turned  to 


the  fire;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of 
every  sentence,  would  cry  out, 
*  Fudge !  *  *'  This  is  scarcely  the  sub- 
ject of  the  illustration,  for  Mr  Burch- 
ell is  quite  in  the  background.  We 
should  like  to  have  seen  his  face.  Miss 
Carolina  Wiihelmina  Amelia  Skeggs 
is  good;  Lady  Blarney  is  not  the 
overdressed  and  overacting  peeress. 
The  whole  is  very  nicely  grouped. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  so  pleased  with 
this  illustration,  remembering  Mac- 
lise's  more  finished  picture  of  the 
subject. 

Moses  departing  for  the  "Fair." 
Hopeful  and  confident  are  the  group, 
and  not  least  so  Moses  himself.  We 
fancy  we  recognize  in  Moses  a  simi- 
lar figure  in  a  sweet  picture  exhibited 
last  year  by  Mr  Stonhouse,  one  of  the 
"  Etching  Club."  We  are  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  other  figures — they 
all  hide  their  faces,  as  well  they  might, 
for  their  simplicity  in  trusting  tp  the 
•'discreet  boy"  that  can  '*buy  and 
sell  to  very  good  advantage*' — so  off 
go  Moses  and  the  colt  that  had  been 
nine  years  in  the  family.  **  We  all 
followed  him  several  paces  from  the 
door,bawling  after  him  good-luck  1  good* 
luck !  till  we  could  see  him  no  longer." 

No.  12  exhibits  simplicity  upon  a 
larger  scale,  and  shows  the  head  of 
the  family,  verifying  the  old  proverb, 
"like  father  like  son** — though  it 
should  be  -here  like  son  like  father. 
The  colt  was  fitly  turned  over  to  the 
son,  grave  blind  Blackberry  was  a 
horse  for  the  father*s  art  and  wisdom. 
'*  By  this  time  I  began  to  have  a  most 
hearty  contempt  for  the  poor  animal 
myself,  and  was  almost  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  every  customer.** 
Poor  Blackberry!  he  is  quite  conscious 
of  his  depreciation ;  he  is  a  wise  ani- 
mal, and  can  see  that  <*with  half  an 
eye."  Alas !  we  fear  he  has  not  that 
half.  Blackberry  is  good — yet  will  he 
sell  for  nothing ;  how  patiently  he  lets 
them  handle  his  leg,  and  a  handle  it 
is ;  we  can  imagine  the  creature  think- 
ing, *'  pray,  sir,  would  you  like  to  look 
at  the  other  poor  thing  of  a  leg?'* 
The  rascally  Fair,  in  which  Mr  Mul- 
ready has  shown,  according  to  his 
author,  that  the  Vicar  ought  not  to 
have  been,  is  well  given ;  but  we 
shonld  have  liked  a  full  length  por« 
trait  of  Mr  Jenkinson  pronouncing 
Avu^xow  et^et  Kott  afriKtvrettOit  to  'JFetv, 

The  reading  the  letter,  the  well- 
known  letter  of  Mr  ButcbL^VV  1^  **  '^>j\ft 
Ladies.*'      <*  TVvqiq  t^emfe^,  voi^^^^t 
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something  applicable  to  both  sides  in 
this  letter,  and  its  censures  might  as 
well  be  referred  to  those  to  whom  it 
was  written,  as  to  us ;  but  the  malici- 
ous meaning  was  obvious,  and  we  went 
no  further."  This,  as  usual,  is  well 
grouped ;  the  Vicar  ponders,  and  can« 
not  tell  what  to  make  of  it.  We  should 
have  preferred,  as  a  subject,  the  Vicar 
confronting  Mr  BurchelJ,  and  the  cool 
effrontery  of  the  philosopher  turning 
the  tables  upon  the  Vicar,  '*  and  how 
came  you  so  basely  to  presume  to 
break  open  this  letter?"  or  better  still, 
perhaps,  the  encounter  of  art  between 
Mr  Burohell  and  Mrs  Deborali  Prim- 
rose. And  why  have  we  not  Dick's 
episode  of  the  dwarf  and  the  giant  ? 
Episodes  are  excellent  things,  as  good 
for  the  illustrations  as  for  the  book. 
No.  14,  the  contrivance  of  Mrs  Prim- 
rose to  entrap  the  squire,  properly  be- 
longs to  another  chapter.  '*  Then  the 
poor  woman  would  sometimes  tell  the 
squire  that  she  thought  him  and  Olivia 
extremely  of  a  size,  and  would  bid 
both  stand  up  to  see  which  was  tall- 
est." The  passage  is  nicely  told; 
there  is,  however,  but  one  figure  to 
arrest  attention,  and  that  is  quite 
right,  for  it  is  01ivia*s,  and  a  sweet 
figure  it  is.  Dear  Olivia  1  We  have  not 
seen  her  portrait  before,  and  we  shall 
love  her,  beyond  <*  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,*'  to  the  end  of  the  volume, 
and  the  more  so,  that  hers  after  all 
was  a  hard  fate.  It  is  the  part  of  the 
tale  which  leaves  a  melancholy  im- 
pression ;  Goldsmith  has  so  determined 
It — and  to  his  judgment *we  bow  im- 
plicitly. Had  any  other  author  so 
wretchedly  disposed  of  his  heroine,  in 
8  work  not  professedly  tragic,  we 
should  have  been  pert  as  critics  usually 
are.  Mrs  Primrose  is  certainly  here 
too  young.  We  cannot  keep  our  eyes 
off  Olivia  ;  and  see,  the  scoundrel  has 
slyly  taken  her  innocent  hand,  and 
the  other  is  put  up  to  her  neck  in  such 
modest  doubt  of  the  liberty  allowed. 
Here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  squire 
is  not  the  well-dressed  man  of  the 
world,  whose  gold  lace  had  attraeted 
Dick's  attention.  We  could  linger 
longer  over  this  illustration,  bnt  must 
pass  on—honest  Burohell  has  been 
dismissed,  villany  has  full  sway.  We 
must  leave  poor  Olivia  to  her  fat^ 
and    turn    to    the    family    pictnre 

"  drawn  by  a  limner  ;**  capital **  lim- 

aer"  well  suiting  the  intended  satire— 
foine  Bay  a  good-natQied»  aVf  cxiv.  «x 
Sir  Joshua.    We  aYio\)ld  caE\»i&\7 


Wakefield^  [June, 

have  had  Mrs  Primrose  as  Venus,  and 
the  two  little  ones  as  Capids«  and  the 
Vicar  presenting  to  her  his  books  on 
the  Wbistonian  controversy,  and  the 
squire  as  Alexander.  Whoever  wishes 
to  see  specimens  of  this  kind  may  see 
some  ludicrous  ones  at  Hampton  court 
— particularly  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
and  ihe  three  goddesses  abashed  by 
her  superiority.  We  thought  to  leave 
poor  Olivia  to  her  fate — Mr  Mulready 
will  not  let  us  give  her  up  so  easily^ 
and  takes  us  to  the  scene  of  her  quit- 
ting her  home  for  her  betrayer ;  and 
this  is  the  subject  of — 

**  Yes,  she  is  gone  off  with  two 
gentlemen  in  a  post-chaise,  and  one 
of  them  kissed  her^  and  said  he  would 
die  for  her ;"  and  there  she  is,  hiding 
her  beautiful  face  with  her  hands,  and 
poor  good  Dick  is  pulling  her  back  by 
her  dress,  that  she  may  not  go ;  but  a 
villain's  hand  is  round  her  waist,  and 
one  foot  he  has  upon  the  step  of  the 
chaise,  and  the  door  is  open.  Poor 
Dick,  you  have  nothing  left  yon  to  do 
but  to  run  home  as  fast  as  you  can ;  and 
there  you  will  find  such  a  scene  of  in* 
nocent  enjoyment,  bow  to  be  marr*d  1 
at  the  very  moment,  too,  that  the  good 
Vicar  had  been  feeling  and  saying,  **  I 
think  myself  happier  now  than  the 
greatest  monarch  upon  earth.  He 
has  no  such  fireside,  nor  such  plea- 
sant faces  about  it.  We  are  descend- 
ed from  ancestors  that  knew  no  stains 
and  we  shall  leave  a  good  and  virtn- 
ous  race  of  ehildren  behind  us.  While 
we  live  they  will  be  our  support  aid 
our  pleasure  here,  and  when  we  die 
they  will  transmit  onr  honour  Qn« 
tainted  to  posterity «  Come,  my  sod, 
we  wait  for  a  song^  let  ns  have  a 
chorus.  But  where  is  my  darling 
Olivia  ?  That  little  cherub's  voice  is 
always  sweetest  in  the  eonont."  0 
Diek,  Diekl  at  such  a  raomeot  as  tUs 
to  run  in  and  tell  him  to  be  niserabls 
for  ever;  for  that  his  eberob,  Ms 
Olivia,  is  gone,  and  gone,  as  it  appears, 
to  infamy,  a  thousand  tiaca  inorf 
grievous  than  death.  Was  thereover 
so  touching  a  seene?— Mr  Mulready 
feared  it  That  is  a  wooderM  chtf- 
ter — the  happiness  Is  so  donwstieaUy 
heightened,  that  the  bonefeit  toy 
may  be  more  instantly  emdiod.  Ws 
know  we  shall  not  sea  daar  darlisg 
Olivia  again  for  a  long,  long  line  |  sad 
feel  we  want  a  pause  and  a littk  diver- 
aion— -so  we  will  go  back  to  BlU  tl^ 
«oik^\«c  for  amosemetnt^  and  take  if  if 
^^  wa\  %a^^\AR%  ^%iR  tha  yiiupssi 
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BilPs  "  Elegfy  on  the  Death  of  a  Mad  out  of  his  house,  or  at  least  a  more 
Dog/*  alas!  taught  him,  too,  by  honest  decided  portrait  of  Arabella  Wilmot. 
Mr  Williams ;  we  only  hope  young,  "  Beauty  is/'  as  Miss  Skeggs  said  of 
sturdy  farmers  have  strong  nerTes,  and  virtue,  *<  worth  any  price;**  and  1?e 
doo't  break  their  hearts  in  lovers  dis-  are  sorry  to  look  about>  and  continue^ 
appoiotmeDts.  Here  is  Dick*s  Elegy;  in  her  wordsj  '*  but  where  is  that  to 
and  as  we,  too,  have  a  Moses  at  home  be  found  ?"  What  had  Mr  Mulready 
of  a  <*  miscellaneous  education,"  we  to  do,  that  he  would  not  let  us  have  a 
will  put  on  the  Vicar  s  simplicity,  and  sight  of  Arabella  Wilmot.  We, 
cheerful  familiarity  with  his  own  flesh  therefore,  pass  on  to  her  loirer«  the 
and  blood— and  thus  we  address  our  Vicar's  eldest  son  George,  delivering 
Mosesy  *'  Ck)me,  my  boy,  you  are  no  his  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
hand  at  singing,  60  turn  the  Elegy  nobleman's  footman,  with  his  fee» 
another  way :  let  us  have  a  little  La-  which  brings  us  to- 
tin,  for  your  music  is  Hexameter  and  "  However,  after  bribing  the  ser- 
Pcntameter."  Our  Moses,  *'  That's  a  vants  with  half  my  worldly  fortune^ 
hard  task,  sir,  for  one  that  cannot  I  was  at  last  shown  into  a  spacious 
mount  to  Parnass  Hill  without  his  apartment,  my  letter  being  previously 
<  Or  ad  us  ad  Parnassum.*"  '*  Well,  sent  up  for  his  lordship's  inspection, 
then,  get  your  Gradus,  and  put  your  The  Vicar's  son  is  a  fine  fellow  in  the 
foot  in  that  first  step  of  the  ladder."  illustration  ;  we  are  glad  to  see  himi 
Our  Moses,  waggishly — '<!  must  mind  but  rather  wish  Mr  Mulready  had 
my  feet,  sir,  or  they  will  be  but  lame  chosen  a  belter  subject.  George's 
verses,  and  go  halting  and  hobbling —  adventures  were  written  with  a  nice 
but  I  suppose  you  won't  be  very  parti-  satire ;  for  Goldsmith  knew  what  add^ 
cular  as  to  Latinity.  I  have  heard  you  whom  he  had  to  describe.  The  rea^ 
tell  how  Farmer  Williams" — "  No,"  sons  why  he  would  not  do  for  an 
said  we,  "  not  Williams,  any  other  far-  usher,  are  well  put.  Is  it  not  possi« 
mer  you  please ;  poor  Williams  is  not  ble  that  Mr  Dickens  took  his  first 
likely  to  have  any  children  ;  yet  I  hint  of  Do-the-boys*  Hall  from  read- 
know  what  you  were  going  to  say."  ingthis  passage  in  Goldsmith  ?  Ind&edi 
'*  Farmer  any  body,  then,"  said  our  there  may  be  a  suspicion  that  Mrs 
Moses,  ''when  he  took  his  boy  to  Primrose  gave  the  idea  of  Mrs  Nickle* 
school,  left  him  with  the  master ;  by,  though  he  has  made  her  an  origi- 
and  shortly  returned  to  inform  him,  nal.  But  to  return  to  the  traveller— * 
thai,  discoursing  upon  the  subject  at  we  should  like  to  have  seen  an  **  illns- 
the  'public/  he  had  heard  that  there  tration"  of  his  lutervieir  with  the 
were  two  sorts  of  Latin,  and  so  he  principal  of  the  College  of  Louvain,  a 
brought  the  master  a  gammon  of  passage  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Le  Sage^ 
bacon,  for  he  wished  hi^  son  to  have  *'  The  principal  seemed  at  first  to 
the  best :  now  I  think,  sir,  one  of  doubt  my  abilities ;  but  of  these  I 
these  two  sorts  must  be  'dog  Latin/  offered  to  convince  him,  by  turning  a 
and  that  must  be  best  fitted  for  the  part  of  any  Greek  author  he  should  fix 
Elegy  in  question."  Our  Moses  beats  upon  into  Latin.  Finding  me  perfectly 
the  Viear^s  hollow  in  waggery,  so  we  earnest  in  my  proposals,  he  addressed 
are  proud  of  him.  He  takes  after  his  me  thus,  '  You  see,  young  man/  con- 
mother.  We  condescended  to  be  fa-  tinned  he,  '  1  never  learned  Greek, 
miliar  enough  to  laugh.  Now,  then,  and  I  don't  find  that  I  have  evermisa- 
Moses,  to  your  task  and  we  to  ours,  ed  it.  I  have  had  a  doctor's  cap  and 
And  here  we  are  at—  gown  without  Greek;  I  have  ten 
The  scene  of  Mr  Arnold  and  his  thousand  florins  a- year  without  Greek; 
family  breaking  in  upon  his  butler  and,  in  short/ continued  he, 'as  I  don't 
personating  his  master,  we  are  rather  know  Greek,  I  do  not  believe  there  la 
melined  to  think  a  failure.  There  any  good  in  it.* " 
it  Mr  Mulready's  good  grouping,  but  The  office  of  Mr  Crispe,  who  fitted 
somehow  or  other  it  is  rather  flat  for  becoming  situations  upon  every  body. 
80  piquant  an  incident;  "I  was  struck  "There  I  found  a  number  of  poOr 
dumb  with  the  apprehension  of  my  creatures,  all  in  circumstances  \\k6 
own  absurdity,  when  whom  should  I  myself,  expecting  the  arrival  of  Mr 
next  tee  enter  the  room  but  my  dear  Crispe,  presenting  a  true  epitome  of 
Mist  Arabella  Wilmot."  We  should  English  impatience."  And  there  is 
like  to  have  teen,  in  illustration,  the  Mr  Crispe  hlm«eU,  \iv  vVv^  ^\eXA.TkK» 
pditieal  butler  ordering  the   Vicar  indeed,  but  cetloXtA^  ^^  Y^^^Y^ 
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figure.  The  expectants  are  good  enough, 
but  Mr  Crispe,  with  hb  audacious, 
confident,  deceitful  face,  is  excellent ; 
the  fellow  rattling  the  money  in  both 
bis  pockets,  with  fraud,  successful 
laughing  fraud  filling  out  both  his 
cheeks.  The  audacious  wretch !  little 
cares  he  for  the  miserable  expectants 
whom  he  means  to  ship  ofiTto  Ameri> 
ca  and  slavery.  Preferring  to  see 
the  Vicar*s  son  among  "  the  harmless 
peasants  of  Flanders,*'  we  turn  over 
the  leaves. 

Here  is  a  delightful  group, — a 
fine  sturdy  fellow  holding  his  dog 
by  a  handkerchief  through  his  collar^ 
and  how  naturally  the  honest  brute 
leans  against  his  master,  as  claiming 
a  sort  of  kindred — the  expression  of 
the  young  woman  with  the  child  in 
ber  arms,  is  attention  and  admira- 
tion. It  is  not  quite  certain  that  one 
of  the  loungers  is  pleased  with  that 
admiration.  Thb  is  a  pleasant  scene, 
and  happily  illustrated.  *'  I  had  some 
knowledge  of  music,  with  a  tolerable 
voice,  and  now  turned  what  was  once 
my  amusement  into  a  present  means 
of  subsistence."  That  is  a  pleasant, 
happy  scene,  though  the  personages 
are  the  poorest.  Of  another  charac- 
ter is  the  next  scene,  and  quite  other 
personages  act  in  it;  for  we  come 
again  to  poor  Olivia  in  her  distress, 
grossly,  brutally  insulted  by  the 
wealthy  profligate. 

The  profligate  scoundrel  in  the 
very  lowest  baseness  of  his  character. 
— It  is  poor  Olivia  speaks.  '*  Thus 
each  day  I  grew  more  pensive,  and 
be  more  insolent,  till  at  last  the  mon- 
ster had  the  assurance  to  offer  me  to 
a  young  baronet  of  his  acquaintance.'* 
This  scene  is  not  fit  for  picture ;  it  is 
seemingly  nothing  but  successful  vil- 
lany,  and  of  too  gay  a  cast  to  be  pa- 
thetic. The  chapter  from  which  it  is 
taken  would  have  furnished  a  much 
better  one — the  meeting  between  the 
Vicar  and  his  poor  Olivia.  We  can 
bear  the  suffering  of  a  Cordelia,  be- 
cause all  in  that  is  great  though  vil- 
lany  be  successful ;  but  there  is  a  lit- 
tleness in  mere  profligacy  that  infects 
even  the  victim.  We  could  have 
wished  that  Mr  Mulready  had  taken 
the  «•  Meeting  **  for  his  ilhiatration. 
How  exquisitely  beautiful  is  the  text  I 
The  first  impulse  of  affection  is  to 
forget,  or  instantly  palliate  the  fault. 
"  Welcome,  any  way  welcome^  my 
d$greBt  lost  ODe»\Qy  treafture,  Vo  ^out 
ppQr  old  father's  bo&om  I "   Tbei^Vvo^ 
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exquisite  her  observance  of  the  effect 
of  giief  upon  the  parentis  appearance. 
"  Surely  you  have  too  much  wisdom 
to  take  the  miseries  of  my  guilt  upon 
yourself."      How  timely  has  Gold- 
smith thrown  in  this,  when  we  are 
most  willing  to  catch  at  a  straw  of 
excuse  for  the  lovely  sufiTerer!    No, 
we  say,  she  never  contemplated  the 
misery  she  has  inflicted;    and  then 
how  natural  is  the  instantaneous  re- 
membrance of  her  guilt !  The  taking  it 
up  and  laying  it  down  at  a  moment's 
call,  from  affection,  is  most  touchingly 
beautiful.   *'  Our  wisdom,  young  wo- 
man," replied  I — "  Ah,  why  so  cold 
a  name,  papa?**  cried  she.     <*  This  is 
the  first  time  you  ever  called  me  by 
so  cold  a  name.**   **  I  ask  pardon,  my 
darling,*'  returned   I ;    **  but   I  was 
going  to  observe  that  wisdom  makes 
but  a  slow  defence  against  trouble, 
though  at  last  a  sure  one."  Admitting 
the  subject  chosen  by  Mr  Mulready, 
we  do  not  approve  of  his  manner  of 
telling  it ;  we  scarcely  know  which  is 
the  principal  figure.     Nor  is  Olivia's 
good.     It  has  nothing  of  the  madness 
the  text  speaks  of.     "  My  answer  to 
this  proposal  was  almost  madness.'* 
We  are  glad  to  quit  the  scene,  though 
our  next  step  is  into  deeper  misery ; 
and — 

«  The  return  of  the  Vicar  to  his 
home  in  flames,"  a  pitiable  sight ;  but 
here  is  the  triumph  of  love  over  mi- 
sery, and  the  subject  is  good.  **  Now," 
cried  I,  holding  up  my  children,  *'  now 
let  the  flames  burn  on,  and  all  my 
possessions  perish.'*  The  scene  is  well 
told,  and  not  the  worse  for  a  justifi- 
able theft  from  Correggio  in  the  faint- 
ing figure — it  is  the  mother  in  the  Ecce 
Homo  in  the  National  Gallery.  The 
failing  of  the  hands  at  the  moment 
of  action,  is  true  to  the  original  and 
to  nature.  We  rejoice  that  Mr  Mul- 
ready did  not  take  the  return  of 
Olivia  as  his  subject.  We  should  not 
like  to  see  Mrs  Primrose  in  that 
odious  light ;  and  though  admirable  in 
the  tale,  she  is  no  favourite  already. 
The  parent  had  called  bis  child, 
"  woman— young  woman" — the  cold- 
ness passed  away,  and  the  word  was 
changed  for  **  darling."  The  word 
was  again  to  be  resumed,  and  how 
applied  1— to  the  unforgiving— That 
even  the  Vicar's  anger,  we  must  ra- 
ther say  indignation,  should  be  vir- 
tuous. *'  Ah,  madam  I"  cried  hermo- 
iVveT^  *'  this  is  but  a  poor  place  yoo 
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My  daughter  Sophy  and  I  can  afford 
but  little  entertainment  to  persons 
who  have  kept  company  only  with 
people  of  distinction.  Yes^  Miss 
Livy*  your  poor  father  and  I  ha?e 
suffered  very  much  of  late  ;  but  I 
hope  Heaven  will  forgive  you."  Not 
a  word  of  her  own  forgiving,  not  a 
word  of  endearment ;  and  we  suspect 
the  word  madam  had,  when  written, 
more  blame  in  it  than  it  now  retains 
— and  how  do  the  words  **  my  daugh> 
ter  Sophy  and  I'*  cut  off  the  forlorn 
one  from  the  family  I — and  the  plural 
**  persons*'  avoiding  the  individuality, 
the  personality  of  her  daughter  was 
another  deep  cut  into  the  very  flesh 
of  the  lost  one*s  heart.  Now  then 
comes  the  reproof,  and  the  good  man 
shines  in  the  glory  of  goodness  and 
greatness,  indignation  for  love's  sake. 
<<  During  this  reception  the  unhappy 
victim  stood  pale  and  trembling,  un- 
able to  weep  or  to  reply  ;  but  I  could 
not  continue  a  silent  spectator  of  her 
distress ;  wherefore,  assuming  a  de« 
gree  of  severity  in  my  voice  and 
manner,  which  was  ever  followed  with 
instant  submission,  *  I  entreat,  wo- 
man*  that  my  words  may  be  now 
marked  once  for  all :  I  have  brought 
you  back  a  poor  deluded  wanderer : 
her  return  to  duty  demands  the  re* 
vival  of  our  tenderness.  The  real 
hardships  of  life  are  now  coming  fast 
upon  us ;  let  us  not  therefore  increase 
them  by  dissensions  among  each  other.** 
The  words  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapter  should  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  were  not  the  better  place  for 
them  out  of  sight,  upon  the  hearts  of 
all;  for  none  of  us  have  loo  much 
charity,  though  some  may  have  an 
excess  of  love. 
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No.  22  is  an  affecting  scene.  The 
Vicar  with  his  wounded  arm  is  on 
his  bed,  with  his  distressed  family 
about  him.  Olivia  has  fainted  on 
hearing  the  news  of  her  betrayer*s 
intended  marriage,  and  the  mother  is 
attending  her.  ''  My  compassion  for 
my  poor  daughter,  overpowered  by 
this  new  disaster,  interrupted  what  I 
had  further  to  observe.  I  bade  her 
mother  support  her,  and  after  a  short 
lime  she  recovered."  The  counte- 
nance of  the  Vicar  in  this  scene  is  the 
best  among  the  illustrations — of  that 
good  man  enduring  affliction,  that 
sight  worthy  the  gods  to  look  at,  as 
said  the  Stoic.  But  we  that  have 
human  sympathies,  would  willingly 
turn  away  from  such  a  sight;  and 
where  shall  we  find  refuge  ?  for  sor- 
row is  coming  on — sorrow  upon  sor- 
row— an  accumulation  of  miseries 
no  Stoic  would  have  borne;  for  he, 
with  all  his  boasted  indifference,  would 
have  borne  them  no  longer,  but  ended 
them  and  life  together,  if  he  might  so 
end  them,  as  he  thought.  And  now, 
happily,  "  our  Moses**  comes  to  our 
relief,  not  with  extracts  from  chapters 
on  stoicism,  or  any  other  false  philo- 
sophy, but  holding  up  to  us  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  his  '^dogrel.**  So, 
between  him  and  Bill  the  Songster,  we 
will  have  a  duet.  But  as  we  have  no 
Bill  present,  we  will  take  his  part 
ourselves,  and,  like  other  acting  sub- 
stitutes, go  through  the  part,  reading. 
••  Now  we  hope,**  .addressing  our 
Moses,  <*  you  have  not  lengthened  out 
your  Latin  to  four  lines  for  the  four 
short  English  in  each  stanza.  If  you 
have,  to  the  flames  with  them !  ** 

Our  Moses,^^ 


**  Carmina  Elkgiaca  in  mortem  cujusdam  Canis  Islingtokixmsis.*' 

(  We. — Not  in  such  a  hurry — "  An  Elegy  on  the  death  of  a  mad  dog  ;  '*  and  what 
made  you  put  in  lalingtoniensis  ?  Well,  1  suppose  you  call  that  a  Ciceronic  flourish ! 
Now,  I  will  read  the  Eoglikh — you  the  Latin.) 

We. — Good  people  all,  of  every  tort,  ^ 

Give  ear  unto  my  song, 
And  if  you  find  it  wondrous  short. 
It  cannot  bold  you  long. 
Our  Moses.'— 'QaoiWhei  hue,  ubicunque  hominum,  auscultate  canenti. 
Si  breve  vos  teneam ; — non  ego  longus  ero. 
We, — In  Iklington  there  was  a  man 

Of  whom  the  world  might  say. 
That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran 
Whene'er  he  went  to  pray. 
Our  Mose8,^~Quidtan  Islingtoniensis  erat,  quern  donee  adibat 
Templa  plus,  sacra  diximus  ire  via.  41 

We»-^A  kind  and  gentle  heart  be  V\ad 
To  comfort  friends  and  (o«s  \ 
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The  naked  every  day  he  clad 
When  he  put  on  hit  dothci. 
Our  JtfM««.— Siuvia  amico,  inimico,  ita  mills,  nudum  at  amictu, 
Quum  te  vettibat»  cotidie  indueret. 

We. And  in  that  town  a  dog  wa$  (bund. 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound, 
And  curs  of  low  degree. 
Our  Mose8*~~Ei  canit  oppido  eodem  erat  huic,  ubi  plurimos,  et  grex 
£t  faex,  cum  catulis  plebs  numerosa  canum. 
We, — This  dog  and  man  at  first  were  friends, 
But  when  a  pique  began, 
The  dog,  to  gain  some  private  ends. 
Went  mad  and  bit  the  man. 
Our  3foj(0«.— Grandis  amicitia,  at  Canis,  ut  sibi  gratificetur 
Fit  rabidus,  rabido  dente  hominemque  petiL 
We. — Around  from  all  the  neighbouring  streets 
The  wondering  neighbours  ran, 
And  swore  the  dog  had  lost  his  wits. 
To  bite  so  good  a  man. 
Our  Motes. — Concurrunt  elves,  O  ilium  Cerberuro,  et  aiunt, 
Qualem  amens  rabido  dente  momordet  herum. 
We. — The  wound  it  seem'd  both  sore  and  sad 
To  every  Christian  eye. 
And  while  they  swore  the  dog  was  mad. 
They  swore  the  man  would  die. 
Our  Mo$e8,-^Q  snvum  vulnus,  clamant  lachrymoains  omnea. 
En  rabidus  canis,  et  mox  moriturus  homo. 
IF0.— But  soon  a  wonder  came  to  light. 

That  show*d  the  rogues  they  lied ; 
The  man  recover'd  of  the  bite, 
The  dog  it  was  that  died. 
Our  Moeet. — Mendaces  oives  monstrat  res  prodigioaa, 
Sanus  homo  subito  fit — moriturqne  canis. 

• 

**  A  very  eood  boy.  Bill,  upon  my  yiolence  of  his  enraged  parUhioners. 
word,*'  said  the  Vicar,  "  and  an  Elegy  The  drawing  is  good ;  but  it  U  not 
that  may  truly  be  called  tragical.  a  subject  we  delight  to  look  at ;  and 
So  we  present  our  Moses  a  sovereign  we  begin  to  fear  that  further  on  we 
for  bis  verse — <'  A  sovereign  for  a  shall  fare  worse.  Why  did  not  Mr 
verse,  my  boy.*'  *'  I  will  never,"  Mulready  give  us  the  interview  be- 
ouotb  he,  **  be  averse  to  a  sovereign •  tween  the  Vicar  and  his  old  ac- 
We  have  heard  of  a  monarch  who  quaintance,  Mr  Jenkinson?  Artists 
gave  a  crown  for  a  song."  A  little  of  skill  like  to  show  it  in  grouping, 
refreshed,  let  us  turn  to  the  book,  and  prefer  that  to  giving  character* 
Here  is  **  The  consequences  might  have  been 
No.  23. — Ver^  well,  Mr  Mulready,  fatal,  had  1  not  immediately  inter- 
artistically  performed  j  but  we  fear  we  posed,  and  with  some  diflScnlty  rescued 
shall  not  relish  too  many  of  these  dis-  the  officers  from  the  handa  of  the  en- 
tressing  subjects.  We  know,  from  raged  multitude." 
distress  to  distress,  you  will  Uke  us  *' The  Prison.**  We  have  littk  wish  to 
into  prison.  Artists  and  writers  of  gtay  there  long»  and  look  at  the  odious 
the  present  day  delight  in  prison  villains  that  surround  the  good  man 
scenes;  we  are  not  of  that  class»  but  ''paying  hia  footing.**  **l  was  ap- 
endure  it.  We  would  on  no  account  prised  of  tbe  usual  perquisite  required 
sit  down  with  that  rascally-looking  upon  these  occasions,  and  inmediately 
fellow  that  is  driving  and  taking  an  complied  with  the  demand,  though  the 
inventory  of  the  Vicar's  stock.  It  little  money  I  had  was  nearly  ezbanst- 
is  winter  too.  *'  The  consequence  of  ed."  The  next  illustration,  too,  takes 
my  incapacity  was  his  driving  my  us  into  equally  bad  company, 
cattle  that  evening,  and  their  being  The  Vicar's  attempt  to  reform  the 
appraised  and  sold  the  next  day  for  Jail.  The  mockery,  and  roguery,  and 
ieas  than  half  their  vaWe.**  Vicar's  perseveranee,  while  a  practiied 
No.  24'— Is  tbe  atiemDt  at  a  t««^\xq.  \i%A!^\«^V(^l^SL-^^Aa  ^^K^ket — are  admi* 
The  Yicftr  represieA  aad  T«^TQr?tt  ^<«    t^\^  \«%t«MRiNA.^  ^^\^«n&«!^\MiiL 
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them  a  portioa  of  the  service,  with  a 
loud  unaffected  voice,  and  found  my 
audience  perfectly  merry  upon  the 
occasion." 

The  penitent  scene.  "  My  design 
succeeded,  and  in  less  than  six  days 
some  were  penitent,  and  all  attentive.'* 
We  noir  began  to  say,  what  a  happy 
thing  it  was  that  Dr  Primrose  was 
sent  to  jail.  Doubtless  Goldsmith 
intended  to  show  how  good  comes  out 
of  evil.  There  are  some  good  figures 
in  thb  illustration. 

The  seizure  of  poor  Sophia — and 
very  good  it  is— not  that  we  congra- 
tulate Mr  Mulready  on  his  Sophia 
here;  she  is  rather  a  vulgar  dowdy 
figure,  the  others  are  very  good,  and 
the  incident  well  told.  **  A  pust* 
chaise  and  pair  drove  up  to  them,  and 
instantly  stopped.  Upon  which  a  well- 
dressed  man,  but  not  Mr  Thornhill, 
stepping  out,  clasped  my  daughter 
round  the  waist,  and,  forcing  her  in, 
bid  the  postilion  drive  on,  so  that  they 
were  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.'*  Now, 
Mr  Mulready,  in  the  next  edition,  you 
must  positively  illustrate  the  rescue  by 
Mr  BurchcIK 

''  The  Vicar  delivering  his  sermon** 
—Charmingly  grouped  are  the  attentive 
and  subdued  audience.  Mrs  Primrose 
is  surely  too  young  a  figure.  If  we 
could  get  over  our  early  impression  of 
the  Vicar's  countenance,  his  figtire 
here  would  probably  please.  **  The 
prisoners  assembled  themselves  accord- 
ing to  my  directions,  for  they  loved  to 
hear  my  counsel — my  son  and  his  mo- 
ther supported  me  on  either  side.*' 

The  return  of  dear  Sophia,  with  her 
true  but  singular  lover  and  deliverer 
— Perhaps  the  Vicar  takes  it  more 
cooUy  than  the  text  justifies.  *'  Just 
as  he  delivered  this  news,  my  dearest 
girl  entered,  and  with  looks  almost 
wild  with  pleasure,  ran  to  kbs  me  in  a 
transport  of  afiection."  There  should 
have  been  an  illustration  of  the  scene 
where  Mr  Burchell  is  discovered  to 
be  Sir  William  Thornhill ;  and  above 
all,  where  he  proposes  Jenkinson  to 
Sophia. 

The  complete  detection  of  the 
tqaire*8  villanies,  and  his  great  disap- 
pointment. **  And  to  convince  you 
thai  I  speak  nothing  but  truth,  here  is 
the  lieense  by  which  you  were  mar- 


ried together."  All  here  is  good  but 
the  figure  of  the  Squire.  lu  appear- 
ance we  are  to  presume  that  Squire 
Thornhill  was  a  gentleman,  or  Miss 
Wilmot  could  not  have  endured  his 
addresses,  nor  indeed  would  Olivia 
have  been  deceived  by  him.  In  this 
illustration  he  has  neither  the  appear- 
ance, droes,  nor  attitude  of  one  in  that 
condition. 

The  last  illustration,  or  *'  All's  Well 
that  End*s  Well.'*     It  is,  however, 
near  ending  badly,  both  as  to  the  in- 
cident and  the  illustration — in  the  lat- 
ter all  is  good,  excepting  only  Ara- 
bella Wilmot ;  perhaps  there  is  a  de- 
fect in  the  printing,  which  gives  her 
an  odd  look — but  altogether  she  is  not 
a  good  figure.     She  should  have  been 
elegance  personified.     Burchell  looks 
the  sturdy  runner  that  could  overtake 
the  chaise,  and  rescue  manfully  his 
Sophia,  to  win  and  wear  a  favour^ 
though  he  seems  here  in  little  hurry ; 
but  that  is  in  character.    *'  But  as  I 
stood   all  this  time  with    my  book 
ready,  I  was  at  last  quite  tired  of  the 
contest,  and  shutting  it, '  I  perceive,' 
cried  I, '  that  none  of  you  have  a  mind 
to  be  married.'**     We  should  like  to 
have  seen  the  dinner-party,  and  the 
two  Miss  Flamboroughs  ready  to  die 
with  laughing.  '*  One  jest  I  particularly 
remember :  old  Mr  Wilmot  drinking  to 
Moses,  whose  head  was  turned  another 
way,  ray  son  replied,  *  Madam,  I  thank 
you.'**     Upon  which  the  old  gentle- 
man, winking  upon  the  rest  of  the 
companv,  observed  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  bis  mistress ;  at  which  jest  I 
thought  the  two  Miss  Flamboroughs 
would  have  died  with  laughing."  We 
should  like  to  have  seen  their  faces  by 
Mr  Mulready's  hand,  because  we  are 
sure  that  the  two  Miss  Flamboroughs 
were  thinking  of  themselves,  in  con- 
junction with  Moses  and  the  jest. 

We  have  noticed  every  illustration. 
We  hope  there  will  be  another  edi- 
tion, and  then  we  may  have  a  few 
more  plates.  We  have  therefore,  as 
we  have  gone  on,  ventured  to  suggest 
some  subjects — but,  above  all, we  would 
recommend  Mr  Mulready  to  snpplv  a 
few  portraits,  heads  only,  such  as  that 
of  the  **  Schoolmaster  in  the  Deserted 
Village»"  by  the  Etching  Club. 
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THE  attorney's  CLEBK  1M  THE  MONK'S  HOOD. 


'<  I  thought  of  ChattertoD^  the  manrelloui  bof — 
The  ftleepless  soul  that  perUh*d  in  bis  pride." 


Had  the  *'  resolution  and  inde- 
pendence" which  dignify  the  lowly* 
and  strengthen  the  unhappy,  when  no 
Yisible  eye  befriends  them,  been 
among  the  rich  endowments  of  Chat- 
terton's  wonderful  mind — had  he  pos- 
sessed and  cherished  the  courage  that 
bears  up  against  obloquy  and  neglect 
—had  he  pursued  the  rough  tenour 
of  his  way  undaunted,  in  spite  of 
"  solitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress,  and 
poverty,"  now  different  must  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  inspired  boy  of 
Bristol  1  He  might  be  alive  yet ;  he 
would  be  ninety  years  old,  graced 
with  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops 
of  friends,  and  all  that  should  ac- 
company old  age.  He  might  have 
achieved  some  great  epic,  or  some 
gorgeous  historical  dramas, — have 
finished  the  Fairy  Queen,  or  given 
us  a  Fairy  King  of  his  own  orea- 
tion. 

Among  the  lighter  honours  of  lo- 
oial  distinction,  we  can  fancy  his 
reception  as  a  London  "lion,'*  by 
the  fair  and  noble  in  proud  places. 
Still  pleasanter  is  the  vision  of  his 
less  public  hours  of  idleness  spent 
among  congenial  spirits.  We  can 
fancy  him,  the  patriarch  of  living 
poets,  seated  as  a  guest  at  the  break- 
fast-table of  Samuel  Rogers,  who  is 
about  twelve  years  his  junior,  and 
those  fine  lads.  Lisle  Bowles,  James 
Montgomery,  and  William  Words- 
worth, and  those  promising  children, 
Tom  Moore  and  Tom  Campbell,  and 
that  braw  chiel  John  Wilson — (pa/- 
mam  qui  meruit  ferat) — the  youngest 
of  the  party  something,  perhaps,  but 
not  much,  under  seventy,  except  the 
bard  of  the  Isle  of  Palms,  who  is  no 
chicken ;  and  unless  the  master  of  the 
feast  have  summoned  those  pretty 
babes  from  the  Wood,  the  two  Ten- 
nysons.  But  alas  for  ChattertonI 
the  vision  will  not  hold :  he  disap- 
pears from  his  chair  at  the  feast,  like 
Banquo — <<  and,  when  all's  done,  you 
look  but  on  a  stool."  The  ghost  of 
the  slayer  of  himself,  after  long 
haunting  Strawberry  Hill,  to  rebuke 
the  senile  complacency  of  the  chroni- 
cJor  of  royal  and  nob\c  aul\\ot«,  im- 


paired, after  the  death  of  that  pros- 
perous man  of  wit  and  fashion,  to  bis 
native  town,  to  prowl  in  Redcliff 
church,  and  about  the  graves  of  his 
fathers  in  its  churchyard,  and  the 
ffraves  which  they  had  successively 
dug  there  during  a  century  and  a 
half.  His  bones  were  left  to  moulder 
among  those  of  other  pauper  stran- 
gers in  the  burial-ground  of  Shoe* 
lane  workhouse.  We  attach  no 
creUit  to  the  story  of  the  exhumation 
of  his  body,  and  its  mysterious  rein- 
terment in  Redcliff.  His  fathers  were 
sextons ;  and  he,  too,  was  in  some 
sort  a  sexton  also — but  spiritnally 
and  transcendantly.  He  buried  his 
genius  in  the  visionary  grave  of  Row- 
ley, *'  an  old  chest  in  an  upper  room 
over  the  chapel  on  the  north  side  of 
Redcliff  church  ;*'  and  thence,  most 
rare  young  conjurer,  he  evoked  its 
spirit  in  the  shape  of  fragments  of 
law-parchment,  quaintly  inscribed 
with  spells  of  verse  and  armorial 
hierogljrphics,  to  puzzle  antiquaries 
and  make  fools  of  scholiasts.  Puzzle 
them  he  did  ;  and  they  could  not  for- 
give a  clever  stripling,  whom  hunger 
had  tempted  to  don  an  ancient  mask, 
and  impose  himself  on  their  spectacled 
eyes  as  a  reverend  elder.  Rogue! 
— vagabond  !  Profligate  impostor ! 
The  slim,  sleek,  embroidered  juggler 
of  the  Castle  of  Otranto  had  not  a 
kind  word  for  this  ragged  orphan  of 
his  own  craft.  He,  whose  ambition 
was  to  shine  among  writers  who  have 
given  intellectual  grace  to  their  noble 
lineage — among  whom  assuredly  be 
does  and  will  shine — but  whose  acute 
consciousness  of  something  meretri- 
cious in  his  metal,  made  him  doubt  if 
the  public  would  accept  coinage  from 
his  mint ;  and  so  caused  him  to  wear 
tentative  disguises,  whether  he  ela- 
borated a  romance  or  a  keen  and 
plajful  witticism — and  who  reallj 
did  injustice  to  his  own  povrers, 
—not  from  modesty  but  mean- 
ness,— even  he,  the  son  of  a  prime 
minister  and  heir  to  a  peerage — a  man 
who  was  himself  always  sometbine  of 
a  trickster,  now  mystifying  a  blind  <>ld 
iiQ\ci%XL  ^\.  V-^x\&\  now  sending  op«a 
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letters^  pri?ately  nullified,  recom- 
mending the  bearers  to  his  friend  the 
enYoj  at  Florence;  now^  with  the 
mechanic  aid  of  Tillage  carpenters  and 
bricklayers^  rearing  a  frail  edifice 
bristling  with  false  points^  and  per- 
suading the  world  that  it  was  all  pure 
Gothic,  perhaps  chuckling  at  )iis  as- 
surance—even  this  shrewd  mummer 
gravely  shook  his  head  at  Chatterton» 
and  frowned  on  him  as  a  cheat !  True; 
they  were  both  cheats  ;  Horace  Wal- 
pole  from  apprehensive  vanity ;  Chat- 
terton  from  proud  oblique  humility. 
The  Bristol  boy  knew  his  worth ;  but, 
doubting  the  equity  as  well  as  the  sa- 
gacity of  his  judges,  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  produce  it  as  his  own.  He 
supposed  that  an  obscure  and  penni- 
less youth,  such  as  he,  could  have  lit- 
tle chance  of  attention  or  fair  play  in 
the  world  if  he  appeared  in  his  proper 
character;  so  he  painfully  assumed 
another,  of  a  nature  that  could  not  long 
have  been  supported  even  had  he  been 
a  various  linguist  deeply  versed  in 
etymologies,  and  especially  proficient 
In  our  extinct  idioms,  and  their  seve- 
ral dates  of  usage,  instead  of  wanting 
even  Latin  enough  to  understand  the 
easiest  parts  of  Skinner*s  Etymology 
of  the  English  tongue,  one  of  the  books 
that  he  consulted  and  guessed  at. 
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Of  all  modern  suicides  this  youth 
was  the  most  interesting ;  of  all  lite* 
rary  impostors  the  least  unpardonable, 
though  his  ways  were,  unhappily  for 
himself,  of  indefensible  crookedness. 
He  neither  ascribed  his  fictions  to  a 
great  name  as  Ireland  did^  nor  did  he, 
like  Macpherson^  steal  the  heart  out  of 
national  ballads  and  traditions,  to 
stufi^aBombastes  Penseroso  of  hb  own 
making. 

Any  competent,  yet  moderately  in- 
dulgent reader,  who  should  for  the 
first  time  take  up  Chatterton*8  works, 
and  beginning  at  the  beginning,  in 
Tjrwhitt's  first  edition,  for  example^ 
peruse  no  more  than  sixty  or  seventy 
pages,  would  probably  lay  down  the 
volume  somewhat  disappointed  not  to 
have  found  the  very  extraordinary 
merit  he  had  expected.  The  composi- 
tions that  this  partial  examination 
would  take  in  are  three — Eclogues, 
Elinour  and  Jnga,  Verses  to  Lyd^ate, 
with  Song  to  Ella,  Lydgate*s  Answer, 
and  the  Tournament. 

The  first  Eclogue  is  a  conversation 
between  two  fugitive  shepherds,  who 
bewail  the  wretched  condition  to  which 
the  barons'  wars  have  reduced  them. 
It  contains  some  pleasing  lines. 

As  the  rustics  discuss  their  griev- 
ances in  a  valley  under  cover  of 


« 


£ve*i  mantle  gray. 
The  rustling  leaves  do  their  white  hearts  affray. 
They  regret  the  pleasures  of  their  forsaken  home, 
*  *  the  kingcup  decked  mees. 

The  spreading  flocks  of  sheep  of  lily  white. 
The  tender  applings  and  embodied  trees. 
The  parker*s  grange,  far  spreading  to  the  sight. 
The  gentle  kine,  the  bullocks  strong  in  fight. 
The  garden  whitened  with  the  comfrey  plant. 
The  flowers  Saint  Mary  shooting  with  the  light— 


The  far-!ieen  groves  around  the  hermifs  cell, 
The  merry  fiddle  dinning  up  the  dell, 
The  joyous  dancing  in  the  hostry  court — 
But  now, 

high  song  and  every  joy  farewell. 
Farewell  the  very  shade  of  fair  disport.'* 


In  the  second  Eclogue,  a  good  son 
invokes  blessings  on  his  father,  who  is 
gone  with  the  crusaders  to  Palestine. 
He  describes  with  much  animation 


the  voyage,  the  landing  in  Syria,  the 
warring  Saracens,  King  Richard  of 
lion*s  heart,  and  anticipates  victory 
and  the  return  to  England. 


"  Thus  Nigel  said,  when  from  the  azure  sea 
The  swollen  sail  did  dance  before  his  eyne. 
Swift  as  the  wish  he  to  the  beach  did  fly. 
And  found  his  father  stepping  from  the  brine. 
Sprites  of  the  blest,  the  pious  Nigel  said, 
Pour  out  your  pleaiance  on  my  father's  head  I 
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The  tMrd  Eclogue,  if  divested  of  cer- 
tain exuberanoei — for  Chatterton  wai 
precocious  in  every  thing,  and  many 
of  his  fancies  want  the  Bowdler  prun- 
ing-knife — might  be  seasonably  trans- 
ferred to  some  of  our  penny  publica- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  Mr  Frost*i 
disciples.  A  poor  man  and  woman, 
on  tneir  way  to  the  par8on*s  hay  field, 
complain  to  eaoh  other  of  their  hard 
lot  in  being  obliged  to  earn  their 


bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 
**  Why,'*  asks  the  woman,  *'  should  I 
bo  more  obligated  to  work  than  the 
fine  D&me  Agnes  ?  What  is  she  mora 
than  me?"  The  man,  unable  to  solve 
BO  knotty  a  point,  says  he  doesn't  see 
how  he  himself  is  not  as  good  as  a 
lord*s  son,  but  he  will  ask  Sir  Roger 
the  parson,  whom  be  consults  aocord- 
ingly. 


''  Man, — By  your  priestship  dow  say  nnto  me. 

Sir  Godfrey  the  knight,  who  Uveth  bard  by. 
Why  shoald  he  than  roe 
Be  more  great 
Id  honour,  knighthood,  and  estate  ? 

*'  Sir  Roffer, — If  then  hatt  eaie,  the  shadow  of  content. 

Believe  the  troth,  none  happier  is  than  thee. 
Thon  workest  will ;  can  that  a  trouble  be  ? 
Sloth  more  would  jade  thee  than  the  roughest  day. 
Ck)uld'st  thon  the  secret  minds  of  others  tee. 
Thou  would  *st  full  soon  see  truth  in  what  I  say. 
But  let  me  hear  thy  way  of  life,  and  then 
Hear  thou  from  me  the  Xivm  of  richer  men. 

"  Man, — I  rise  with  the  sun. 

Like  him  to  drive  the  wain. 
And,  ere  my  work  is  done, 
I  sing  a  Bong  or  twain. 
I  follow  the  plough-tail 
With  a  bottle  of  ale. 
On  every  saint's  day 
With  the  minstrel  I'm  seen. 
All  footing  away 
With  the  maids  on  the  greea. 
But  oh,  I  wish  to  be  more  great. 
In  honour,  station,  and  estate ! 

**  Sir  Roger — Hast  thou  not  seen  a  tree  upon  a  hiU, 

Whose  ample  boughs  stretch  wide  around  to  sight? 
When  angry  tempests  do  the  heavens  fill. 
It  shaketh  drear,  in  dole  and  much  affright : 
While  the  small  flower  in  lowly  graces  deck'd 
Standeth  unhurt,  untroubled  by  the  storm. 
The  picture  such  of  life.     The  man  of  might 
Is  tempest-chafed,  his  woe  great  as  his  form ; 
Thyself,  a  floweret  of  small  account. 
Would  harder  feel  the  wind  as  higher  thou  didst  mount.' 


Sir  Roger's  moral  is  trite  enough, 
yet  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  con- 
sideration of  our  Chartists  and  So- 
cialists. 

Elinour  the  nut-brown,  and  Juga 
the  fair,  are  two  pining  maidens,  who, 
seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Redboume, 


a  river  near  St  Alban's,  are  each  be- 
moaning their  lovers,  gone  to  fight  in 
that  neighbourhood  for  the  Rose  of 
York.  Presently,  racked  with  suspense, 
thej  hasten  nearer  to  the  aoene  of 
action. 


*'  Like  twain  0/  cloud$  that  hold  the  $tarmy  rain, 
They  movkagenUy  o'er  the  dewy  meads 
To  whmre  Saint  Alban's  holy  shrines  rewOa. 
There  did  tbey  find  thai  both  their  kaighls  were  slain. 
DUtrsnght  they  wander'd  to  swoln  Redbonnie's  side, 
Y«U*d  Ome  iYmax  d«i^i  )ua\\,  wnk  in  the  waves,  and  died." 
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The  ▼enas  to  Lydgate  consist  of    ton  so  ob? iously  and  frequently  corn- 


ten  lines  of  no  merit  at  all,  and  sup- 
loosed  to  be  sent  to  him  by  Rowley, 
with  the  Ode  to  Ella,  which  has  a 
moTcment  that  recalls  Collins,  a  lyrical 
artist  perhap  unexcelled  in  our  lan- 
guage*  and  m  whose  manner  Chatter- 


posesy  that  that  fact  alone  might  have 
settled  the  Rowley  question,  though 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  par- 
ticularly insisted  on  in  the  contro- 
versy. 


*'  Oh  Thou,  or  what  remains  of  Thee, 
Ella  1  the  darling  of  futurity, 
Let  this  my  song  bold  as  thy  courage  be, 
As  everlaiting  to  posterity — 

*'  When  Dacia*s  sons,  with  hair  of  blood-red  hue, 
Like  kingcups  glittering  with  the  morning  dew, 

Arranged  in  drear  array. 

Upon  the  fatal  day. 
Spread  far  and  wide  on  Watchet's  shore, 

Then  didst  thou  furioui  stand. 

And  by  thy  valiant  hand 
Besprinkle  all  the  meads  with  gore. 

*'  Driven  by  thy  broadsword  fell, 
Down  to  the  depths  of  hell. 

Thousands  of  Dadans  went. 

•  •  •  «  « 

''  Oh  Thou,  where'er,  thy  bones  at  rest, 
Thy  sprite  to  haunt  delighteth  best. 

Whether  upon  the  blood-embnied  plain — 
Or  where  thou  ken'st  f^om  far. 
The  dismal  cry  of  war. 

Or  3ee'$t  tome  mouiUain  made  of  eortee  slain, 

**  Or  see'st  the  war-clad  steed 
That  pranees  o*er  the  mead. 

And  neighs  to  be  among  the  pointed  spears — 
Or  in  black  armour  stalk  around 
Embattled  Bristol,  once  thy  ground. 

Or  haunt  with  lurid  glow  the  castle  stairs, 

"  Or,  fiery,  round  the  Minster  glare  ! 
Let  Bristol  still  be  made  thy  care ; 

Guard  it  from  foeman  and  consuming  fire  ; 

Like  Avon's  stream  embrace  it  round. 
Nor  let  a  sparkle  harm  the  ground. 

Till  in  one  flame  the  total  world  expire.' 


>» 


The  quatraina  entitled  Lydgate's  answer,  are  amply  complimentary  on  the 
foregoing  song,  hut  otherwise  as  prosaic  as  the  lines  that  introduce  it. 


"  Among  the  Grecians  Homer  was 

A  poet  much  renown'd ; 
Among  the  Latins  VirgUiut 

Was  best  of  poets  found. 

**  The  British  Meriin  often  had 

The  gift  of  inspiration  ; 
And  Afled  to  the  Saxon  men 

Did  sing  with  animation. 

^  In  Norman  times  Torgotus  and 
Good  Chaaeer  did  excel ; 

Then  Stowe,  the  Bristol  Carmelite, 
Did  baer  away  the  bell. 

**  Now  Rowley,  in  these  murky  days, 
Sends  out  hie  Bhining  Ugbta, 


And  Turgotus  and  Chaucer  live 
In  every  line  he  writes." 

The  next  is  the  Tournament,  an  in- 
terlude. Sir  Simon  de  Barton,  ita 
hero,  is  supposed  to  have  heen  the 
first  founder,  in  accomplbhment  of  a 
TOW  made  on  the  occasion,  of  a  church 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  in  the  place 
where  the  church  of  St  Mary  RedclifiT 
now  stands.  There  is  life  and  force 
in  the  details  of  this  tourney ;  and  the 
songs  of  the  minstrel  are  good,  espe- 
cially the  first,  which  is  a  gallant 
hnnoDg  stave  in  honour  of  William 
the  Red  King,  who  hunts  the  stag» 
the  wolf,  and  **  l\i«  UonXu^'^^Ni^xnmL 
aultTy  \and&;'    1\i<^  iati^s&kqX  ^xl* 
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Teyed  in  the  burden  of  this  spirited 
chorus  sounds  oddly  considerate^  as 
the  command  issued  by  William  Ru- 
fus: — 

**  Go,  rouse  the  lion  from  hia  hidden  den, 
Let  thy  darts  drink  the  blood  of  any  thing 
but  men." 

To  the  paternity  of  the  next  in  or- 
der—the Bristol  Tragedy,  or  Death 
of  Sir  Charles  Baldwin— -Chatterton 
confessed;    and  such   an    admission 
might  have  satisfied  any  one  but  Dean 
Milles.     The  language  is  modern— 
the  measure  flowing   without  inter- 
ruption ;  and,  though  the  orthography 
affects  to  be  antiquated,  there  is  but 
one  word  (bataunt)  in  the  whole  series 
of  quatrains,  ninety-eight  in  number, 
that  would  embarrass  any  reader  in  his 
teens ;  though  a  boy  that  could  gone- 
rate  such  a  poem  as  that,  might  well 
be  believed  the  father  of  other  giants 
whom  he  chose  to  disown.     It  is  a 
masterpiece  in  its  kind,  almost  unex- 
ceptionable in  all  its  parts.    The  sub- 
ject is  supposed  to  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  fate  of  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford, 
a  zealous    Lancastrian,  beheaded  at 
Bristol  in  1461,  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  who,  it  is  be- 
lieved,  was  actually  present  at  the 
execution. 

Now  comes  Ella,  a  tragical  inter- 
lude, or  discoursing  tragedy,  by  Tho- 
mas Rowley,  prefaced  by  two  letters 
to  Master  Canning,  and  an  introduc- 
tion. In  the  first  letter,  among  vari- 
ous sarcasms  on  the  age,  is  one,  com- 
plaining  that 

'*  III   holy   priest    appears    the    baron's 
pride." 

A  proposition,  we  fear,  at  least  as 
true  in  our  day  as  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  From  the  same  epistle  we 
would  recommend  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Pontius  Pilates  of  our  era,  the 
numerous  poets  who  choose  none  but 
awfully  perilous  themes,  and  who  re- 
enact  tremendous  mysteries  more  con- 
fidently than  if  they  were  all  Miltons, 
the  annexed  judicious  admonition  :-^ 

*'  Plays  made  from  holy  tales  I  hold  un- 
meet; 
Let  some  great  story  of  a  man  be  sung ; 
When  as  a  man  we  Qod  and  Jesus  treat, 
In  my  poor  mind  we  do  the  Godhead 
wrong." 

And  the  following  piece  of  advice* 
from  the  same  IoUot,  would  not  ho  ill 
bestowed  on  modern  aVvo^ocraic^  \ — 
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*<  Let  kings  and  rulersy  when  they  gain  a 
throne, 
Show  what  their  grandsires  and  grcat- 
grandsires  bore ; 
Let  tradei'  and  towns'-folk  let  such  things 
alone. 
Nor  fight  for  sable  on  a  field  of  ore.'' 

Yet  he  who  could  give  this  sensible 
counsel  did  by  no  means  follow  it. 
Chatterton,  who  really  could  trace 
back  his  ancestors  for  150  years  as  a 
family  of  gravediggers,  drew  out  for 
himself  a  pedigree  which  would  have 
astonished  Garter  king-at-arms,  and 
almost  abashed  a  Welsh  or  German 

? genealogy.     He  derived  his  descent 
rom  Sire  de  Chasteantonne,  of  the 
house  of  RoUo,  the  first  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  made  an  incursion  on  the 
coast  of  Britain  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  was  driven  away  by  Alfred  the 
Great!     Nine  shields,  exhibiting  the 
family  arms,  were  carefully  prepared 
by  him,  and  are  preserved,  with  many 
other  and  very  various  inventions  by 
the  same  hand,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum; and  neat  engravings  of  those 
Chatterton  escutcheons  are  furnished 
by  Mr  Cottle,  in  his  excellent  essays 
on  this  tortuous  genius.      He   was 
equally  liberal  in  providing  a  pedi- 
gree for  his  friend  Mr  Burgham,  a 
worthy  and  credulous  pewterer  in  his 
native  town,  convincing  him,  by  proofs 
that  were  not  conclusive  at  the  He- 
rald's College,  that  he  was  descended 
from  the  De  Burghams,  who  possessed 
the  estate  and  manor  of  Brougham 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  so  allying  the  delighted  hearer 
with  the  forefathers  of  an  illustrious 
Ex.  Chancellor  of  our  day.     No  less  a 
personage,  too,  than  Fitz-  Stephen,  son 
of  Stephen  Earl  of  Ammerle  in  1095, 
grandson  of  Od,  Earl  of  Bloys  and 
Lord  of    Holderness,  was   the   pro- 
genitor gravely  assigned  to  Chatter- 
ton's  relative,  Mr  Stephens,  leather- 
breeches-maker  of  Salisbury.     Evi- 
dence of  all  sorts   was  ever  ready 
among  the  treasures  in  the  Redcliff 
muniment  room,  the  Blue- Coat  boy's 
«  Open  Sesame  r 

The  plot  of  Ella  may  be  told  in  a 
few  words.  Ella,  a  renowned  English 
warrior,  the  same  who  is  invoked  io 
tiie  fine  song  already  quoted,  marries 
Bertha,  of  whom  his  friend  and  fel- 
low warrior,  Celmond,  is  secretly 
enamoured.  On  the  wedding*day  he 
is  called  suddenly  away  to  oppofc  a 
\)^\i\^\  l>i\^,  '^Uich  he  defeats,  but 
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nut  without  roceiving^  wounds  severe 
enough  to  prevent  his  immediate  re- 
turn home.  Celmond  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance,  and  under 
pretence  of  conducting  Bertha  to  her 
husband,  betrays  her  into  a  forest 
that  chances  to  be  the  covert  of  Hurra, 
the  Danish  general,  and  others  of  the 
discomfited  invaders.  Her  shrieks 
bring  Hurra  and  his  companions  to 
her  aid.     They  kill  Celmond,  and  ge- 


nerously resolve  to  restore  Bertha  to 
her  lord.  He  in  the  mean  time,  im- 
patient to  rejoin  his  bride,  has  con- 
trived to  get  home,  where,  when  he 
hears  of  her  ill- explained  departure, 
believing  her  false,  he  stabs  himself. 
She  arrives  only  in  time  to  see  him 
die. 

Celmond,     soliloquizing    on     the 
charms  of  Bertha,  exclaims, — 


*'  Ab,  Bertha,  why  did  nature  frame  thee  fair  ? 
Why  art  thoa  not  at  coana  as  others  are  ? 
But  then  thy  soul  woidd  through  thy  visage  shine  ; 
Like  nut-brown  cloud  when  by  the  sun  made  red. 
So  would  thy  spirit  on  thy  visage  spread.' 


ff 


At  the  wedding- feast,  so  unexpectedly  interrupted  by  news  of  the  Danes, 
the  following  pretty  stanias  are  sung  by  minstrels  representing  a  young  m  an 
and  woman. 

*'  Man, — Turn  thee  to  thy  shepherd  swain ; 
Bright  sun  has  not  drunk  the  dew 
From  the  flowers  of  yellow  hue ; 
Turn  thee,  Alice,  back  again. 

IToman.— No,  deceiver,  I  will  go. 

Softly  tripping  o*er  the  mees. 
Like  the  silver-footed  doe 
Seeking  shelter  in  green  trees. 

Man, — See  the  moss-grown  daisied  bank 
Peering  in  the  stream  below ; 
Here  well  sit  in  dewy  dank. 
Turn  thee,  Alice  :  do  not  go. 

Woman, — I've  heard  erst  my  grandam  say 

That  young  damsels  should  not  be, 

In  the  balmy  month  of  May, 

With  young  men  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

Man, — Sit  thee,  Alice,  sit  and  hark 

How  the  blackbird  chants  his  note, 
The  goldfinch  and  the  gray-morn  lark. 
Shrilling  from  their  little  throat. 

Woman, — I  hear  them  from  each  greenwood  tree 
Chanting  out  so  lustily, 
Telling  lectures  unto  me. 
Mischief  is  when  you  are  nigh. 

Jfan.^-See,  along  the  meads  so  green 
Pidd  daisies,  kingcups  sweet. 
All  we  see  ;  by  none  are  seen  ; 
None  but  sheep  set  here  their  feet. 

Woman, — Shepherd  swain,  you  tear  my  sleeve ; 
Out  upon  you  1  let  me  go  ; 
Keep  your  distance,  by  your  leave, 
Till  Sir  Priest  make  one  of  two. 

Man. — By  our  lady  and  her  bairn, 
* ,       To-morrow,  soon  as  it  is  day, 

1*11  make  thee  wife,  nor  be  forsworn, 
So  may  I  live  or  die  for  aye. 

VTomem.— Wha(  doth  hinder  but  that  now 
We  at  ODce,  thus  hand  in  band, 


U""'--  .. ^ &U..--M ^"'ro,  »«r£«" ^'""' 
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She  sits  upon  a  rock. 

She  bends  before  his  speur. 
She  rises  from  the  shock. 
Wielding  her  own  in  air. 
"  Hard  a^  the  thunder  doth  she  drtye  It  on ; 

Keen  wit,  close  muflled,  guides  it  to  his  crown; 
His  long  sharp  spear,  his  spreading  shield  are  goe, 
He  falls,  and  falling  roUeth  thousands  down." 
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Harold  confer  together  on  the  distress- 
ed state  of  the  nation,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  king,  whose  court  is  over- 
run with  Norman  favourites  to  th^ 
exclusion  of  the  English  knights,  and 
the  great  oppression  of  the  people. 
Harold,  young  and  impetuous,  is  foi* 
instant  rehellion  ;  but  the  father  tries 
to  moderate  his  rage,  recommending 
patience  and  calm  preparation. 


A  short  proloeue  by  Master  Wil- 
liam Canning,  informs  us  that  this 
tragedy  of  Godwin  was  designed  to 
vindicate  the  Kentish  earl's  memory 
from  prejudices  raised  against  him  by 
monkish  writers,  who  had  mistaken 
his  character,  and  accused  him  of  un- 
godliness "for  that  ho  gifted  not  the 
church."  There  are  but  three  scenes 
in  the  play.     In  the  first,  Godwin  and 

'*  Godwin, — What  tidings  from  the  king  ? 
Harold. —  His  Normans  know. 

Godwin, — What  tidings  of  the  people? 
Harold — Still  murmuring  at  their  fate,  still  to  the  king 

They  roll  their  troubles  like  a  surging  sea. 
Has  England,  then,  a  tongue  but  not  a  sting? 

Do  all  complain,  yet  will  none  righted  be  ? 
Godwin, — Await  the  time  when  God  will  send  us  aid. 
Harold, — Must  we,  then,  drowse  away  the  weary  hours  ? 

1*11  free  my  country,  or  I'll  die  in  fight. 
Godwin.'^^But  let  us  wait  until  some  season  fit. 

Ml/  Kentishmen,  thy  Somertons  shall  rise, 

Their  prowess  warmer  for  the  cloak  of  wit. 

Again  the  argent  horse  shall  prance  in  skies." 


An  allusion,  says  Chatterton,  to  the 
arms  of  Kent,  a  horse  salient,  argent. 
As  to  the  cloak  of  wit,  it  may  possibly 
be  preserved  in  Somersetshire  ;  but 
the  mantle  certainly  was  not  tied  as  an 
indefeasible  heirloom  over  the  broad 
shoulders  of  the  county  of  Kent.  No 
ancient  Saxons,  or  even  Britons,  ever 
displayed  prowess  so  stolid  as  those 
brave  wild-wood  savages  of  Boughton 
Blean,  near  Canterbury,  who  recently 
fell  in  battle  with  her  Majesty*s  45th 
regiment,  opposing  sticks  to  balls  and 
bayonets,  nnaer  their  doughty  leader 

Sir  William  Conrtenay,  Earl  of  De- 
vonshire, Knight  of  Malta,  King  of 

Jerusalem,  and  much  more.  And  there 

were    other    blockheads,   substantial 

dunces,  of  respectable  station  in  East 

Kent,  among  this  ignorant  and  ambU 

tious  madman*s  supporters ;  men  who 

**  He  tore  a  ragged  mountain  from  the  ground, 
Hurried  up  nodding  forests  to  the  sky: 
Then  with  a  fury  that  might  earth  astound. 
To  middle  air  he  let  the  mountain  fly, 
The  flying  wolves  $ent  forth  a  yeUing  cry," 

In  illustratioD  of  EUtrida's  beauty^— 

**  The  morning  tinge,  the  rose,  the  lily  flower, 
Jo  ever-running  race  on  her  did  paint  t^bAic  v^i««t. 


had  been  at  school  to  little  purpose. 
Such  an  insurrection  of  satyrs,  and 
such  a  Pan,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  within  earshot  of  the 
bells  of  Christchurch !  But  this  by 
the  bye. 

The  next  poem  is  styled  English 
Metamorphosis,  by  T.  Rowley.  It 
consists  of  eleven  stanzas  of  ten  lines 
each,  all  fluent  and  spirited^  and  some 
of  very  superior  merit.  It  is  the  fable 
of  Sabrlna,  Milton*s  ''daughter  of  Lo« 
crine,"  transliquefied  to  the  rjver  Se- 
vern, while  her  mother,  felstrida,  was 
changed  to  the  ridge  of  stones  that 
rises  on  either  sidd  of  it,  Vincent*s 
rocks  at  Clifton,  and  their  enemy,  the 
giant,  was  transformed  to  toe  moun- 
tain Snowdon .  l^his  giant  was  a  very 
Enceladus. 
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The  most  vulgar  and  outworn  simile 
is  refreshed  with  a  grace  by  the  touch 
of  Chatlerton. 

Of  the  next  poem— An  excellent 
ballad  of  Charity,  by  the  good  priest, 
Thomas  Rowley,  1454— it  is  clear 
that  the  young  author  thought  highly, 
by  a  note  that  he  transmitted  with  it 
to  the  printer  of  the  "  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,"  July  4,  1770,  the 
month  preceding  that  of  his  death. 
Unlike  too  many  bearers  of  sounding 
appellations,  it  has  certainly  some- 
thing more  than  its  title  to  recom- 
mend it. 


[JunCf 


The  octosyllabic  lines  —  twenty 
only— on  Redcliff  Church,  by  T.  R., 
show  what  nice  feeling  Chatterton 
had  for  the  delicacies  of  that  florid 
architecture : — 

"  The  cunning  handiwork  so  fine. 
Had  wellnigh  dazzled  mine  eyne. 
Quoth  I,  some  artful  fairy  hand 
Uprear'd  this  chapel  in  this  land. 
Full  well  I  know  so  fine  a  sight. 
Was  never  raised  by  mortal  wight." 

Of  its  majesty  he  speaks  in  another 
measure : — 


**  Stay,  curious  traveller,  and  pass  not  by 
Until  this  festive  pile  astound  thine  eye. 
Whole  rocks  on  rocks,  with  iron  join *d,  survey ; 

And  oaks  with  oaks  that  interfitted  lie ; 
This  mighty  p;le  that  keeps  the  winds  at  bay. 
And  doth  tfhe  lightning  and  the  storm  defy. 
That  shoots  aloft  into  the  realms  of  day. 

Shall  be  the  record  of  the  builder's  fame  for  aye. 
Thou  see'st  this  mastery  of  a  human  hand. 
The  pride  of  Bristol,  and  the  western  land. 
Yet  is  the  builder's  virtue  much  more  great ; 

Greater  than  can  by  Rowley's  pen  be  scann'd. 
Thou  see'st  the  saints  and  kings  in  stony  state, 
As  if  with  breath  and  htiman  soul  expand. 
Well  may'st  thou  be  astounded — view  it  well ; 
Go  not  from  hence  before  thou  see  thy  fill. 
And  learn  the  builder's  virtues  and  his  name. 

Of  this  tall  spire  in  every  country  tell. 
And  with  thy  tale  the  lazy  rich  men  shame ; 
Show  how  the  glorious  Canning  did  excel ; 

How  he,  good  man,  a  friend  for  kings  became. 

And  glorious  paved  at  once  the  way  to  heaven  and  fame. 


The  *'  Battle  of  Hastings  "  is  the 
longest  of  Cbatterton's  poems,  and 
the  reader  who  arrives  at  its  abrupt 
termination  will  probably  not  grieve 
that  it  is  left  unfinished.  The  whole 
contains  about  1300  lines  in  stanzas 
of  ten,  describing  archery  fights  and 
heroic  duels  that  are  rather  tedious 
by  their  similarity,  and  offensive  from 
the  smell  of  the  shambles ;  and  which 
any  quick-witted  stripling  with  the 
knack  of  rhyming  might  perhaps  have 
done  as  well,  and  less  coarsely,  after 
reading  Chapman*s  or  Ogilby*s  Homer* 
or  the  fighting  scenes  in  Spenser* 
the  Border  Ballads,  &c.     But  even 


the  true  afflatus,  such  as  is  incomma- 
nicable  by  learning,  not  to  be  inhaled 
by  mere  imitative  powers,  and  which 
might  be  vainly  sought  for  in  hun- 
dreds of  highly  elaborated  prize 
poems. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting 
in  British  history  than  the  subject; 
and  it  is  one  which  Chatterton,  with 
all  his  genius,  was  much  too  young  to 
treat  in  a  manner  at  all  approaching 
to  epic  completeness.  Yet  a  few  spe- 
cimens might  show  that  he  is  not  de« 
ficient  in  the  energy  of  the  Homerie 
poetry  of  action.  But  here  b  metal 
more  attractive,  a  young  Saxon  wife :— * 


this  composition  is  not  unconscious  of 

*'  White  as  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Britain's  isle. 
Red  as  the  highest>coloured  Gallic  wine. 
Gay  as  all  nature  at  the  morning  smile, 
Those  hues  with  pleasance  on  her  lips  combine ; 
Her  lips  more  red  than  summer  evening's  skies, 
Or  Phrebus  rising  in  a  frosty  mom ; 
Her  breast  more  white  than  snow  in  fields  that  lies, 
Ot  lily  lambs  that  never  have  been  shorn, 
SweWitvg  WVio  Vi\i\AA«%\\i  ^lW^viv^  tiO\^ 
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"  Brown  ai  the  filbert  dropping  from  the  8hell> 
Brown  as  the  nappy  ale  at  Hocktide  game — 
So  brown  the  crooked  rings  that  neatly  fell 
Over  the  neck  of  that  all-beanteous  dame. 
Orey  as  the  morn  before  the  ruddy  flame 
Of  Phoebus'  chariot  rolling  through  the  sky ;  "> 

Grey  as  the  steel-hom'd  goats  Conyan  made  tame-^. 
So  grey  appeared  her  featly  sparkling  eye. 
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*'  Majestic  as  the  grove  of  oaks  that  stood 
Before  the  abbey  built  by  Oswald  king ; 
Majestic  as  Hibemia'i  holy  wood. 
Where  saints,  and  souls  departed,  masses  dng— i 
Such  awe  from  her  sweet  look  far  issuing, 
At  once  for  reverence  and  love  did  call. 
Sweet  ss  the  voice  of  thrushes  in  the  spring. 

So  sweet  the  words  that  from  her  lips  did  fall. 

•  •  «  • 

**  Taper  as  candles  laid  at  Cuthbert's  shrine, 

Taper  as  silver  chalices  for  wine. 

So  were  her  arms  and  shape. — 

As  skilful  miners  by  the  stones  above 

Can  ken  what  metal  is  inlaid  below, 

So  Kennewalcha's  face,  design*d  for  love, 

The  lovely  image  of  her  soul  did  show. 

Thus  was  she  outward  form'd ;  the  sun,  her  mind. 
Did  gild  her  mortal  shape  and  all  her  charms  refined." 

The  next  poem,  and  the  last  of  the  modern'Ontiquet  that  it  may  he  worth 
"While  to  note,  is  the  story  of  William  Canning,  the  illustrious  founder  of  Red* 
cliff  Church,  and  is  worthy  of  the  author  and  his  subject. 

'*  Anent  a  brooklet  as  I  lay  reclined. 
Listening  to  hear  the  water  glide  along, 
Minding  how  thorough  the  green  meads  it  twined. 
While  caves  responded  to  its  muttering  song. 
To  distant- rising  Avon  as  it  sped. 
Where,  among  hills,  the  river  show'd  his  head. 

Engsrlanded  with  crowns  of  osier-weeds. 
And  wreaths  of  alders  of  a  pleasant  scent. 


''  Then  from  the  distant  stream  arose  a  maid, 
Whose  gentle  tresses  moved  not  to  the  wind. 
Like  to  the  silver  moon  in  frosty  night. 
The  damsel  did  come  on  so  blithe  and  bright. 
No  broider*d  mantle  of  a  scarlet  hue. 
No  peaked  shoon  with  plaited  riband  gear. 
No  costly  paramenia  of  woaden  blue ; 
Nought  of  a  dress  but  beauty  did  she  wear ; 
Naked  she  was,  and  looked  sweet  of  youth,    < 
And  all  betoken'd  that  her  name  was  Truth." 


The  few  words  then  spoken  by  this 
angelical  lady— who  unhappily  favour- 
ed Chatterton  but  with  '*  angel  visits, 
short  and  far  between*' — throw  him 
into  a  reverie  on  the  life  of  William 
Canning,  whose  hoyhood  was  more 
fortunate  than  the  poet's ;  for  it  is  here 
reported  of  Canning,  that 

^'  He  ate  down  leamisg  with  the  wasUe- 
cake.*' 
YOL.  UII.  no,  CCCXJXJh 


Chatterton,  poor  fellow,  had  neither 
fine  bread  to  eat,  nor  fine  learning 
within  the  possibility  of  his  acquisi- 
tion. Yet  even  the  worthy  Corpora-^ 
tion  of  his  native  city  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  willing  to  allow  that  the  Blue- 
Coat  Charity  boy  might  be  entitled 
to  the  praise  he  gives  Canning  in  the 
next  couplet :  that  he — 

^1 
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*<  As  wise  as  any  of  the  Aldermen, 
Had  wit  enough  to  make  a  Mayor  at  ten. 
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We  have  limited  these  slight  notices 
to  the  Rowley  Poems ;  and  such  read* 
ers  of  our  extracts  as  have  been  re- 
pelled from  the  perusal  of  those  poems* 
by  the  formidable  array  of  uncouth 
diction  and  strange  spelling,  may  en- 
quire what  has  become  of  the  bard 
words.  Here  are  long  quotationSy 
and  not  an  obsolete  term  or  un&mi- 
liar  metre  among  them.  ChattertoQ 
took  great  pains  to  encrust  his  gold 
with  verd-antique;  it  re(|uires  little  to 
remove  the  green  rubbisb  from  the 
coin.  By  the  aid  of  little  else  thaa 
his  own  glossary*  "  the  Gode  Preeste 
Rowleie*  Aucthoure/'  is  restored  to 
his  true  form  and  pressure*  and  is  all 
the  fairer  for  the  renovation. 

We  have  no  space  for  examination 
of  the  "  numerous  verse,*'  and  verses 
numerous*  that  Chatterton  left  undis- 
guised by  barbarous  phraseology. 
His  modern  poems,  morally  excep- 
tionable as  is  much  of  the  matter*  are 
affluent  of  the  genius  that  inspired  the 
old.  African  Eclogues,  Elegies*  Politi- 
cal Satires*  Amatory  Triflings*  Lines  oa 
the  Copernican  System*  the  Consuliad^ 
Lilies  on  Happiness,  Resignation,  The 
Art  of  Pufling,  and  Kew  Gardens— to 
say  nothing  of  his  equally  remarkable 
prose  writings-— attest  the  versatility 
of  his  powers*  and  the  variety  of  his 
perception  of  men  and  manners.  His 
knowledge  of  the  world  appears  to 
have  been  almost  intuitive ;  for  surely 
no  youth  of  his  years  ever  displayed  so 
much.  Bristol,  it  is  true,  was*  of  all 
great  towns  in  England*  one  of  the 
most  favourable  to  the  development 
of  his  peculiar  and  complicated  facul- 
ties. His  passion  for  antiquarian  lore, 
and  his  poetical  enthusiasm*  found  a 
nursing  mother  in  a  city  so  rich  in 
ancient  architecture*  heraldic  monu- 
ments* and  historical  interest;  his 
caustic  bumour  was  amply  fed  from 

**  More  wounds  than  natnre  gave  he  knew* 
While  misery's  form  his  fSanoy  drew 
In  dark  ideal  hues  and  horrors  not  its  own."  * 

May  we  not  even  dare  to  hope*  them  of  that  fonl  stain  of  s^-mnrder*  sad 
thoueh  he  <' perished  in  his  pride***  a  chartered  spirituaHxedmelcdywhers 
that  he  is  stiU  a  living  genius*  assoiled    want  and  trouble  naaddan  not  7 


the  fhll  tide  of  human  life*  with  all  its 
follies*  in  that  populous  mart ;  and  bib 
exQuisite  sensibility  to  the  beautiful 
and  magnificent  in  nature*  was  abun- 
dantly ministered  to  by  the  surround- 
ing country.   We  are  told  that  he  bad 
been  by  some  odd  chance  taught  his 
alphabet,  and  his  first  lesson  in  *'  read- 
ing made  easy,**  out  of  a  black-letter 
Bible!     That  accident  may  have  had 
its  share  in  forming  his  taste  for  old- 
fashioned  literature.     But  he  was  an 
attorney's  clerk!     The  very  name  of 
a  lawyer's  office  seems  to  suggest  a 
writ  of  ejectment  against  all  poetical 
influences  in  the  brain  of  his  indented 
apprentice.      Yet  Chatterton 's  ano- 
malous genius  was  in  all  likelihood 
fostered  by  that  dark,  yet  subtle  at- 
mosphere.    His  duty  of  copying  pre- 
cedents must  have  initiated   liim  in 
many  of  the  astute  wiles  and  twisted 
lines  of  reasoning  that  lead  to  what  is 
termed  sharp  practice*  and  so  may 
have  confirmed  and  aided  his  propen- 
sities to  artifioe;  while  the  mere  manual 
operation  tutored  his  fingers  to  dexte- 
rity at  (quaint  penmanship.     He  had 
much  leisure  too ;  for  it  is  recorded 
that  his  master's  business  seldom  oc- 
cupied him  more  than  two  hours  a- 
day.     He  was  left  to  devote  the  rest 
of  his  time  unquestioned  to  all  the  de- 
vices of  an  inordinate  imagination. 

After  all*  it  Is  no  unreasonable 
charity  to  believe»  that  what  was  un- 
worthy and  unsonnd  in  his  character* 
and  probably  in  his  physical  tempera- 
ment* might*  under  more  auspicious 
circumstances  of  condition  and  train- 
ing* have  been  kept  in  check  till 
utterly  expelled  bv  the  force  of  his 
own  maturer  mind.  In  weighing  his 
faults  against  his  genius  and  its  better 
fruits*  it  should  nev^r  be  forgotten  that 
when  he  terminated  his  existence  be 
was  only  seventeen  years  and  nine 
months  old* 
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IGNACIO  GUERBA  AND  EL  SANGRADOR  ; 

A  Talb  or  Civil  Wae. 

On  a  June  evening  in  the  year  1839,  and,  midway  between  two  magnificent 

foor  persons  were  assembled  in  the  chestnut  trees,  a  mountain  ri^et  fell 

balcony  of  a  pleasant  little  villa,  some  into  a  large  stone  basin,  and  fed  a 

half- league  from  the  town  of  Logrono  fountain,  from  which  it  was  spouted 

in  Navarre.     The  site  of  the  house  in  twentv  feet  into  the  air,  greatly  to  the 

question  was  a  narrow  valley,  formed  refreshment  of  the  surrounding  pas- 

by  a  double  range  of  wood-covered  tures. 

hills,  the  lower  limbs  of  a  mountain  The  party  that  on  the  evening  in 
chain  that  bounded  the  horizon  some  auestion  was  enjoying  the  scent  of  the 
miles  in  rear  of  the  villa.  The  house  flowers  and  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
itself  was  a  long,  low  building,  of  which  gales,  to  which  the  neighbouring  trees 
the  white  stone  walls  had  acquired  afibrded  a  shelter,  consisted,  in  the  first 
the  mellow  tint  that  time  and  exposure  place,  of  Don  Torribio  Olana,  a  weal- 
to  the  seasons  can  aloue  impart.  A  thy  proprietor  of  La  Rioja.  and  owner 
solid  balcony  of  carved  unpainted  oak  of  the  country-house  that  nas  been  de- 
ran  completely  round  the  house,  its  scribed.  He  had  been  long  used  to 
breadth  preventing  the  rays  of  the  sun  pass  the  hot  months  of  each  year  at 
from  entering  the  rooms  on  the  ground  this  pleasant  retreat ;  and  it  was  no 
floor,  and  thereby  converting  them  small  calamity  to  him  when  the  civil 
into  a  cool  and  delightful  refuge  from  war  that  broke  out  on  the  death  of 
the  heats  of  summer.  The  windows  Ferdinand,  rendered  it  scarcdy  safe,  in 
of  the  first  and  only  story  opened  upon  Navarre  at  least,  to  live  out  of  musket- 
this  balcony,  which,  in  its  turn,  re«  shot  of  a  garrison.  Sometimes,  how- 
ceived  shelter  from  a  roof  of  yellow  ever,  and  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his 
canes,  laid  side  by  side,  and  fastened  friends,  who  urged  him  to  greater  pru- 
by  innumerable  packthreads,  in  the  dence,  the  worthy  Riojano  would 
same  way  as  Indian  matting.  This  mount  his  easy-going  round-quartered 
sort  of  awning  was  supported  by  light  cob,  an^  leave  the  town  for  a  few  hours* 
wooden  pillars,  placed  at  distances  of  rustication  at  his  Retiro,  After  a  time, 
tiye  or  six  feet  from  each  other,  and  finding  himself  unmolested  either  by 
corresponding  with  the  more  massive  Carlists  or  by  the  numerous  predatory 
columns  that  sustained  the  balcony,  bands  that  overran  the  country,  he 
At  the  foot  of  these  latter,  various  took  for  companions  of  his  excursions 
creeping  plants  had  taken  root  A  his  daughter  Gertrudis,  and  an  orphan 
broad-leafed  vine  pushed  its  knotty  niece,  to  whom  he  supplied  the  place 
branches  and  curled  tendrils  up  to  the  of  a  father.  Five  years  of  impunity 
very  roof  of  the  dwelling,  ana  a  pas-  were  taken  as  a  guarantee  for  future 
sion-flower  displayed  its  mystical  pur-  safety,  and  Don  Torribio  now  no  longer 
pie  blossoms  nearly  at  as  great  a  height ;  hesitated  to  pass  the  night  at  his  coun- 
while  the  small  white  stars  of  the  jas-  try-house  as  often  as  he  found  it  con- 
mine  glittered  among  its  narrow  dark-  venient.  It  was  observed,  also,  that 
green  leaves,  and  every  passing  breese  many  of  those  persons  who  had  at  first 
wafWl  the  scent  of  the  honeysuckle  loudly  blamed  him  for  risking  his  neck, 
and  clematb  through  the  open  win-  and  that  of  his  daughter  and  niece,  in 
dows,  in  puffs  of  overpowering  fra-  order  to  enjoy  a  purer  atmosphere  than 
grance.  could  be  inhaled  in  the  dusty  streets  of 

About  two  hundred  yards  to  the  Logro&o,  at  length  gathered  so  much 

right  of  the  house,  rose  one  of  the  couraspe  from  his  example,  as  to  accom- 

ranges  of  hills  already  mentioned,  and  pany  him  out  to  the  Retiro,  and  eat 
on  the  opposite  side  the  eye  glanced    his  excellent  dinners,  and  empty  his 

over  some  of  those  luxuriant  corn-fields  cobweb-covered  bottles,  without  aUow- 

which  form  so  important  a  part  of  the  ing  their  fear  of  the  Carlists  to  dimi- 

riches  of  the  fiertile  province  of  Navarre,  iitsh  their  thirst  or  disturb  their  diges- 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  villa  was  tion. 
tastemlly  laid  out  as  a  flower  garden,        Upon  tYvis  occax\QTk^  \\qir^^^>  ^^^ 
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only  guest  was  a  young  and  handsome 
man,  whose  sunburnt  countenance  and 
military  gait  bespoke  the  soldier,  while 
a  double  stripe  of  gold  lace  on  the  cuff 
of  his  blue  frock-coat,  marked  his  rank 
as  that  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Although 
not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  Don 
Ignacio  Guerra  had  already  attained  a 
grade  which  is  often  the  price  of  as 
many  years*  service ;  but  his  rapid  pro- 
motion was  so  well  justified   by  his 
merit  and  gallantry,   that  few  were 
found   to    complain   of   a  preference 
which  all  felt  was  deserved.     Both  by 
moral  and  physical  qualities,  he  was 
admirably  suited  to  the  profession  he 
had  embraced.     Slender  in  person,  but 
well  knit  and  muscular,  he  possessed 
extraordinary  activity,  and  a  capacity 
of  enduring  great  fatigue.     Indulgent 
to  those  under  his  command,  and  self- 
denyingin  all  that  regarded  himself  per- 
sonally, his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
he  served  was  such,  that  during  nearly 
two  years  that  he  had  been  the  accept- 
ed lover  of  Donna  Gertrudis  Olana,  this 
was  only  the  second  time  he  had  left 
his  regiment  for  a  few  days'  visit  to  his 
affianced   bride.     He  had   arrived  at 
Logrouo  the  preceding  day  from  a  town 
lower  down  the  Ebro,  where  the  batta- 
lion he  commanded  was  stationed ;  and 
Don  Torribio,  with  whom  he  was  a 
great  favourite,  had  lost  no  time  in 
taking  him  out  to  the  Retiro;  nor,  per- 
haps, were  the  lovers  sorry  to  leave  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  town  for  this 
calm  and  peaceful  retreat. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  sunset, 
and  Don  Torribio  sat  dozing  in  an 
arm-chair,  with  his  old  black  dog 
Moro  coiled  up  at  his  feet,  and  his 
niece  Teresa  beside  him,  busying  her- 
self in  the  arrangement  of  a  bouquet  of 
choice  flowers,  while  at  the  other  end 
of  the  balcony  Gertrudis  and  her  lover 
were  looking  out  upon  the  garden. 
The  silence  was  unbroken,  save  by  the 
splashing  noise  of  the  fountain  as  it 
fell  back  upon  the  water-lilies  that  co- 
vered its  basin.  The  moon  was  as  yet 
concealed  behind  the  liigh  ground  to 
the  right  of  the  house;  but  the  sky  in 
that  direction  was  lighted  up  by  its 
beams,  and  the  outline  of  every  tree 
and  bush  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
was^  defined  and^  cut  out,  as  it  were, 
against  the  clear  blue  backg^round. 
Suddenly  Gertrudis  called  her  com- 
panion's attention  to  the  neighbouring 
mouDtain.  "See,  Ignacio  I"  exclaimed 
.^he,  "  yonder  busliontti^veT^VujYi^^X 
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point  of  the  hill !  Could  not  one  al- 
most fancy  it  to  be  a  man  with  a  gun 
in  his  hand  ?  and  that  clump  of  leaves 
on  the  top  bough  might  be  the  boina 
of  one  of  those  horrid  Carlist^  ?  " 

While  she  spoke  the  officer  ran  his 
eye  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and 
started  when  he  caught  sight  of  the 
object  pointed  out  by  Gertrudis ;  but 
before  he  could  reply  to  her  remark, 
she  was  called  away  by  her  father. 
At  that  moment  the  supposed  bush 
made  a  sudden  movement,  and  the 
long  bright  barrel  of  a  musket  glitter- 
ed in  the  moonbeams.  The  next  in- 
stant the  figure  disappeared  as  sud- 
denly as  though  it  had  sunk  into  the 
earth. 

The  Christino  colonel  remained  for 
a  moment  gazing  on  the  mountain, 
and  then,  turning  away,  hast^>ned  to 
accompany  his  host  and  the  ladies,  who 
had  received  a  summons  to  supper. 
On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
however,  instead  of  following  them 
into  the  supper-room,  he  passetl 
through  the  house-door,  which  stood 
open,  and,  after  a  moment's  halt  in  the 
shade  of  the  lattice  portico,  sprang 
forward  with  a  light  and  noiseless 
step,  and  in  three  or  four  bounds  found 
himself  under  one  of  the  large  chestnut 
trees  that  stood  on  either  side  the 
fountain.  Keeping  within  the  black 
shadow  thrown  by  the  branches,  he 
cast  a  keen  and  searching  glance  over 
the  garden  and  shrubberies,  now  par- 
tially lighted  up  by  the  moon.  No- 
thing was  moving  either  in  the  gar- 
den, or  as  far  as  he  could  see  into  the 
adjacent  country.  He  was  about  to 
return  to  the  house,  when  a  blow  oa 
the  back  of  the  head  stretched  him 
stunned  upon  the  ground.  In  an  in- 
stant a  slip-knot  was  drawn  tight 
round  his  wrists,  and  his  person  se- 
curely pinioned  by  a  strong  cord  to 
the  tree  under  which  he  had  been 
standing.  A  cloth  was  crammed  into 
his  mouth  to  prevent  his  calling  out^ 
and  the  three  men  who  had  thus  ra- 
pidly and  dexterously  effected  his  cap- 
ture, darted  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
house. 

Desperate  were  the  efforts  made  by 
Don  Igrnacio  to  free  himself  from  his 
bonds,  and  his  struggles  became  almost 
frantic,  when  the  sound  of  a  scuffle  in 
the  house,  foUowed  by  the  piercing 
shrieks  of  women,  reached  his  ears. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the 
\kVCk^<^T^\Ast  Uiat  gagged   JbJm,  but 
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the  rope  with  which  his  arms  were 
bound,  and  that  had  afterwards  been 
twined  round  his  body  and  the  tree, 
witlistood  his  utmost  efforts.  In  vain 
did  he  throw  himself  forward  with  all 
his  strength,  striking  his  feet  furiously 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
writhing  his  arms  till  the  sharp  cord 
cut  into  the  very  sinew.  The  rope 
upl)eared  rather  tightened  than  slack- 
ened by  his  violence.  The  screams 
and  noise  in  the  house  continued  ;  he 
was  sufficiently  near  to  hear  the  hoarse 
voices  and  obscene  oaths  of  the  ban- 
ditti— the  prayers  for  mercy  of  their 
victims.  At  length  the  shrieks  be- 
came less  frequent  and  fainter,  and  at 
last  they  died  away  entirely. 

Two  hours  had  elapsed  since  Igna- 
cio had  been  made  prisoner,  hours  that 
to  him  appeared  centuries.  Exhausted 
by  the  violence  of  his  exertions,  and 
still  more  by  the  mental  agony  he  had 
endured,  his  head  fell  forward  on  his 
breast,  a  cold  sweat  stood  upon  his  fore- 
head, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  cords 
that  held  him  up,  he  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground.  lie  was  roused  from 
this  state  of  exhaustion  and  despsdr 
by  the  noise  of  approaching  footsteps, 
and  by  the  arrival  of  a  dozen  men, 
three  or  four  of  whom  carried  torches. 
They  were  dressed  in  the  sort  of  half 
uniform  worn  by  the  Carlist  volarUes^ 
or  irregular  troops ;  round  their  waists 
were  leathern  belts  filled  with  car- 
tridges, and  supporting  bayonets  and 
long  knives,  in  many  instances  with- 
out sheaths.  Ignacio  observed  with 
a  shudder  that  several  of  the  ruffians 
had  their  hands  and  weapons  stained 
with  blood. 

"  Whom  have  we  here?"  exclaimed 
a  sallow,  evil-visaged  fellow,  who  wore 
a  pair  of  tarnished  epaulets.  ^'  Is  this 
the  negro  you  secured  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  affair  ?  " 

One  of  the  men  nodded  assent,  and 
the  chief  bandit,  taking  a  torch,  pass- 
ed it  before  the  face  of  the  captive 
officer. 

"  Un  mUitarr*  exclaimed  he,  ob- 
serving the  uniform  button.  "  Your 
name  and  rank?" 

Receiving  no  reply,  he  stepped  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  looked  to  the 
coat- cuff  for  the  usual  sign  of  grade. 

"  Teniente  coronet  I "  cried  be  on 
seeing  the  double  stripe. 

A  man  stepped  forward,  and  Ignacio, 
who  knew  that  death  was  the  best  he 
had  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  these 
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ruffians,  and  was  observing  their  pro- 
ceedings in  stern  silence,  immediately 
recognized  a  deserter  from  his  batta- 
lion. 

"  Tis  the  Colonel  Ignacio  Guerra," 
said  the  man ;  *^  he  commands  the  first 
battalion  of  the  Toledo  repment.'* 

An  exclamation  of  surpnse  and  plea- 
sure burst  from  the  Carlists  on  hear- 
ing the  name  of  an  officer  and  batta- 
lion, well  known  and  justly  dreaded 
among  the  adherents  of  the  rretender. 
Their  leader  again  threw  the  light  of 
the  torch  on  the  features  of  the  Chris- 
tino,  and  gazed  at  him  for  the  space  of 
a  minute  with  an  expression  of  cruel 
triumph. 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  he,  "  el  Coronel 
Guerra  !  He  is  worth  taking  to  head- 
quarters." 

"  We  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  get 
away  ourselves,  laden  as  we  are,"  said 
one  of  the  men,  pointing  to  a  number 
of  large  packages  of  plunder  lying  on 
the  grass  hard  by.  *^  Who  is  to  take 
charge  of  the  prisoner  ?  Not  I,  for 
one." 

A  murmur  among  the  other  bri- 
gands approved  this  mutinous  speech. 

"  Cuatro  iiros^**  suggested  a  voice. 

"  Yes,**  said  the  leader,  "  to  bring 
down  the  enemy*s  pickets  upon  us. 
They  are  not  a  quarter  of  a  league  off. 
Pedro,  lend  me  your  knife.  W  e  will 
see,**  he  added  with  a  cruel  grin, 
"  how  the  gallant  colonel  will  look 
cropped. 

A  knife-blade  glanced  for  a  moment 
in  the  torchlight  as  it  was  passed 
round  the  head  of  the  Christino  offi- 
cer. 

'*  Toma  !  chicos  !  *'  said  the  savage, 
as  he  threw  the  ears  of  the  unhappy 
Ignacio  amongst  his  men.  A  fero- 
cious laugh  from  the  banditti  wel- 
comed this  act  of  barbarous  cruelty. 

The  leader  sheathed  the  knife  twice 
in  his  victim*s  breast  before  restoring 
it  to  its  owner ;  and  the  Carlists,  snatch- 
ing up  their  booty,  disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountains. 

At  daybreak  the  following  morning, 
some  peasants  going  to  their  labour  in 
the  fields  saw  the  body  of  the  unfor- 
tunate officer  still  fastened  to  the  tree. 
They  unbound  him,  and,  perceiving 
some  signs  of  life,  carried  him  into  Lo- 
grono,  where  thev  gave  the  alarm.  A 
detachment  was  mimediately  sent  out 
to  the  Retire,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
pursue  the  assassins;  and  all  that 
could  be  dou^  'v^ka  Xq  \srv»^  Va-  ^^•^ 
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bodies  of  Don  Torribio,  his  daughter, 
and  niece,  who  were  lying  dead  in  the 
Bupper-room.  An  old  groom  and  two 
women  servants  had  shared  a  like  fate; 
the  horses  had  been  takeq  out  of  the 
stable,  and  the  house  ransacked  of 
every  thing  valuable. 

For  several  weeks  Ignacio  Guerra 
remained  wavering,  as  it  were,  between 
life  and  death.  At  length  he  recovered ; 
but  his  health  was  so  much  impaired, 
that  the  surgeons  forbade  his  again  en- 
countering the  fatigues  of  a  campaign. 
Enfeebled  in  body,  heartbroken  at  the 
horrible  fkte  of  Gertrudis,  and  fore- 
seeing the  speedy  termination  of  the 
war,  consequent  on  the  concluded 
treaty  of  Bergara,  he  threw  up  his 
commission,  and  left  Spain  to  seek 
forgetfulness  of  his  misfortunes  in  fo- 
reign travel. 

In  all  French  towns  of  any  conse- 
quence, and  in  many  whose  size  and 
population  would  almost  class  them 
under  the  denomination  of  villages, 
there  is  some  favourite  spot  serving  as 
an  evening  lounge  for  the  inhabitants, 
whither,  on  Sundays  and  f6te-days  es- 
pecially, the  belles  and  drganis  of  the 
place  resort,  to  criticize  each  other's 
toilet,  and  parade  up  and  down  a  walk 
varying  from  one  to  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  in  extent. 


further  side  of  the  canal,  a  number  of 
men  of  the  working-classes,  happy  in 
their  respite  from  the  toils  of  the  week^ 
were  singing  in  parts,  with  all  the  musi- 
cal taste  and  correctness  of  ear  for 
which  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
France  are  noted ;  while,  on  the  broad 
boulevard  that  traverses  the  lower  end 
of  the  aUee^  a  crowd  of  recruits  whom 
the  conscription  had  recently  called  un- 
der the  colours,  stood  grazing  in  open- 
mouthed  astonishment  and  infinite  de- 
light   at    some    rudely    constructed 
booths  and  shows,  outside  of  which, 
clown  and    paillasse   were    rivalling 
each  other  in   the  broad  humour  of 
their  lazzi.    Parties  of  students,  easily 
recognizable  by  their   eccentric  and 
ezaffgerated  style  of  dress,  and  the 
louu  tone  of  their  conversation,  were 
seated  outside  the  cafes  and  ice-rooms, 
or  circulating  under  the  trees,  puffing 
forth  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke ;  and  on 
the  road  round  the  allien  open  car- 
riages, smart   tilburies,    and  dapper 
horsemen  were  careering. 

Among  the  various  groups  throng- 
ing the  promenade  was  one,  which,  in 
Hyde  Park  or  on  the  Paris  boulevards, 
would  have  attracted  some  notice ;  but 
the  persons  composing  it  were  of  a 
class  too  common  of  late  years  in  the 
iouth  of  France  to  draw  upon  them 


The  ancient  city  of  Toulouse  is  of    any  attention  from  the  loungers.  The 


course  not  without  its  promenade,  al- 
though but  poor  taste  has  been  evinced 
in  its  selection  ;  for,  while  on  one  side 
of  the  town  soft  well-trimmed  lawns, 
cool  fountains,  and  magnificent  avenues 
of  elm  and  plane  trees,  are  abandoned 
to  nursery-maids  and  their  charges, 
the  rendezvous  of  the  fashionables  of 
the  pleasant  capital  of  Langnedoc  is 
a  parched  and  dusty  aiUee^  scantily 
sheltered  by  trees  bf  recent  gprowth,  ex- 
tending from  the  canal  to  the  open 
square  formerly  known  as  the  Place 
d*Angoul^me,  but  since  1830  re-bap- 
tized by  the  name  of  the  revolutionary 
patriarch  General  Lafayette. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening  of  the 
month  of  August  1840,  and  the  AMe 
Lafayette  was  more  than  usually 
crowued.  After  a  day  of  uncommon 
sultriness,  a  fresh  breeze  had  sprung 
up,  and  a  little  before  sundown  the 
fair  Tdulousaines  had  deserted  their 
d4rkened  and  artificially  cooled  rooms, 
and  flocked  to  the  promenade.  The 
walk  was  thronged  with  gaily  attiHed 
lAdtos,  dmiriting  dandles,  and  officers 
ia  fUU  dress.     In  I^q  Md&  ou  \)ii\« 


party  in  question  consisted  of  three 
men,  who,  by  their  bronzed  complex- 
ions, ragged  mustaches,  and   sullen, 
dogged  countenances,  as  well  as  their 
whole  air  and  Unarnurey  were  easily  dis- 
ting^shable  as  belonging  to  the  exiled 
and  disappointed  faction  of  the  Spanish 
Pretender.    Their  threadbare  costume 
still  exhibited  sig^s  of  their  late  mili- 
tary  employment,    probably  from    a 
lack  of  means  to  replace  it  by  any 
other  garments.      The    closely  but- 
toned blue  frock  of  one  of  them  still 
had  upon  its  shoulders  the  small  lace 
straps  used  to  support  the  epaulets,  and 
another  wore  for  headdress  a  homa^ 
with  its  large  starlike  tassels  of  silver 
cord.     The  tiiird  and  most  remark- 
M»  of  the  party,  waS  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  strength,  whose  coun- 
tenance bore  the  impress  of  every  bsd 
passion.     It  was  one  of  those  faces 
sometimes  seen  in  old  paintings  of 
monkish  inquisitors,  on  viewing  iniieh, 
one  feels  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
artist  has  outdone   and  exaggerated 
nature.    The  expression  of  £»  cold, 
^MtK^^  ^S^^  ^T^  *iul  thin,  pale,  eosa-. 
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pressed  lips,  was  one  of  unrelenting 
cruelt J ;  while  the  coarsely  moulded 
chin  and  jaw  gave  a  sensual  character 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  The 
scar  of  a  sabre-cut  extended  from  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  nearly  to  the 
upper  lip,  partly  dividing  the  nose,  and 
giving  a  hideously  distorted  and  un- 
natural appearance  to  that  feature. 
The  man*8  frame  was  bony  and  power- 
ful ;  the  loose  sheepskin  jacket  he  wore 
was  thrown  open,  and  through  the 
imperfectly  fastened  shirt-front,  it 
might  be  seen  that  his  breast  was 
covered  with  a  thick  felt  of  matted 
hair. 

It  was  the  moment  of  the  short  twi- 
light that  in  the  south  of  France  in- 
tervenes between  day  and  night.  The 
Carlists  had  reached  the  upper  end  of 
the  walk,  and,  turning  round,  began  to 
descend  it  again  three  abreast,  and 
with  the  man  who  has  beeii  parti- 
cularly described  in  the  centre^  On 
a  sudden  the  latter  stopped  short, 
as  though  petrified  where  he  stood. 
His  countenance,  naturally  sallow,  be- 
came pale  as  ashes,  and,  as  if  to  save 
himself  from  falling,  he  clutched  the 
arm  of  one  .of  his  companions  with  a 
force  that  made  him  wince  again, 
while  he  gazed  with  distended  eyeballs 
CD  a  man  who  had  baited  within  half- 
a-dozen  paces  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
person  whose  aspect  produced  this 
Medusa-like  effect  upon  the  Carlist 
was  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
plainly  but  elegantly  dressed,  and  of 
a  prepossessing  but  somewhat  sickly 
countenance,  the  lines  of  which  were 
now  working  under  the  influence  of 
some  violent  emotion.  The  only  pe- 
culiarity in  his  appearance  was  a 
black  silk  band  which,  passing  under 
his  chin,  was  brought  up  on  both  sides 
of  the  head,  and  fastened  on  the  crown 
under  the  hat. 

**  Que  Henes^  Sangradar  f  What  ails 
thee,  man?"  enmured  the  Carlists  of 
their  terror-stricKen  companion,  ad- 
dressing him  by  a  nom-de'guerre  that 
he  doubtless  owed  to  his  bloody  deeds 
or  disposition.  At  that  moment  the 
Strang^  sprang  like  a  bloodhound  into 
the  centre  of  the  group.  In  an  instant 
£1  Sangrador  was  on  the  ground,  his 
aasailant's  Imee  upon  his  breast,  and 
his  throat  compressed  by  two  nenrous 
hands,  which  bade  fair  to  perform  the 
ofllce  of  a  Ixnrstring  on  the  proBtrate 
man.  All  this  had  pMsed  in  far  less 
time  than  is  reqoirod  to  namito  it,  and 


the  astonishment  of  the  Carlists  at  their 
oomrade*s  terror  and  this  sudden  at- 
tack, was  such,  that,  although  men  of 
action  and  energy,  they  were  for  a 
moment  paralysed,  and  thought  not  of 
rescuing  their  friend  from  the  iron 
ffripe  in  which  he  was  held.  Already 
his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  face 
purple,  and  his  tongue  protruding 
from  his  mouth,  when  a  gendarme 
came  up,  and  aided  by  half-a-dozen  of 
those  agents  who,  in  plain  clothes, 
half-spy  and  half-policeman,  are  to  be 
found  in  every  place  of  public  resort  in 
France,  succeeded,  but  not  without 
difficulty,  in  rescuing  the  Carlist  from 
the  fierce  clutch  of  his  foe,  who  clung 
to  him  with  buU-dog  tenacity  till  they 
were  actually  drawn  asunder  by  main 
force. 

^^Canalla/  ir{farneJ^*  shouted  the 
stranger,  as  he  writhed  and  struggled 
in  the  hands  of  his  guards.  *^By 
yonder  villain  have  all  my  hopes  in 
life  been  blasted — an  adored  mistress 
outraged  and  murdered,  myself  tor- 
tured and  mutilated  in  cold  blood!** 
And,  tearing  off  the  black  fillet  that 
encircled  his  head,  it  was  seen  that  his 
ears  had  been  cut  off.  A  murmur  of 
horror  ran  through  the  crowd  which 
this  scene  had  assembled.  *'  And  shall 
I  not  have  revenge  ?*'  shouted  Ignacio 
(fbr  he  it  was)  in  a  voice  rendered 
shrill  by  furious  passion.  And  by  a 
violent  effort  he  again  nearly  succeed- 
ed in  shaking  off  the  men  who  held 
him. 

£1  Sangrador,  whose  first  terror  had 
probably  been  caused  by  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  one  whom  he  firmly 
believed  numbered  with  the  dead,  bad 
now  recovered  from  his  alarm. 

**  Adiog^  Don  Ignacio,**  cried  he 
with  a  sneer,  as  he  walked  away  be* 
tween  two  gendarmesi  while  his  enemy 
was  hurried  off  in  another  direction. 

The  following  day  £1  Sangrador  was 
sent  to  a  dep6t  of  Spanish  emigrants  in 
the  interior  of  France.  On  his  de- 
parture, the  authorities^  who  had  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  parti- 
culars of  this  dramatic  incident,  re- 
leased Don  Ignacio  from  confinement ; 
but  he  was  informed  that  no  passport 
would  be  given  him  to  quit  Toulouse 
unless  it  were  for  the  Spanish  frontier. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues 
from  the  town  of  Oleron,  and  in  one 
of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  is 
a  diiftcnlt  pass,  scarcelv  kiiown,  ex* 
oept  to  amu^kn  uui  im&T^GQOBi^ 
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whose  hazardous  avocations  make  them  him.    Leaving  the  horse  in  a  sort  of 

acqiuunted  with  the  most  hidden  re-  shed  that  afforded  shelter  to  two  or 

cesses  of  these  rugged  and  picturesque  three  pigs,  the  Christino  officer  entered 

mountains.    Towards  the  close  of  the  the  hut,  followed  by  his  guide  and  by 

siunmer  of  1841,  this  defile  was  occa-  a  splendid  wolf-dog,  an  old  and  faith- 

sionally  traversed  by  adherents  of  the  ful  companion  of  his  wanderings.    It 

Ex- Queen-Regent  Christina,  entering  was  some  seconds,  however,  before  their 

Spain  secretly  and  in  small  parties,  to  eyes  got  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the 

be  ready  to  take  share  in  the  abortive  dark  and  smoky  atmosphere  of  the 

attempt  subsequently  made  to  replace  place,  to  distinguish   the   objects  il 

the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  contained.     The  smoke  came  from  a 

of  Ferdinand's   "widow.      Not  a  few  fire  of  green  wood,  that  was  smoulder- 

Carlists  also,  weary  of  the  monotonous  ing  under  an  enormous  chimney,  and 

inactive    life    they  were  leading  in  over  which  a  decrepit  old  woman  wvis 


France,  prepared  to  join  the  projected 
insurrection ;  and,  leaving  the  towns  in 
which  a  residence  had  been  assigned 
them,  sought  to  gain  the  Spanish  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  might  lie 
perdus  until  the  moment  for  active 
operation  arrived,  subsisting  in  the 
meanwhile  by  brigandage  and  other 
lawless  means.  Owing  to  the  negli- 
gence, either  accidental  or  intentional, 
of  the  French  authorities,  these  ad- 
venturers usually  found  little  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  frontiers  ;  but  it  was 
there  their  troubles  began,  and  they 
had  to  take  the  greatest  precaution  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  carahineros  and  light  troops 
posted  along  the  frontier. 

Among  those  who  intended  to  take 
a  share  in  the  rebellion,  Don  Ignacio 
Guerra  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
Being  well  known  to  the  Spanish  Go- 


frying  taUoua  or  maize-meal  cake,  in 
grease  of  a  most  suspicious  odour. 
The  old  lady  was  so  intent  on  the  pre- 
paration of  this  delicacy,  a  favourite 
food  of  the  Pyrcnean  mountaineers, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  prepare  some- 
thing more  substantial  for  the  hun- 
g^  travellers.  Some  smoked  goats* 
fiesh  and  acid  wine  were  at  length 
obtained,  and,  after  a  hasty  meal,  Ig- 
nacio paid  his  guide  and  resumed  his 
perilous  journey.  The  moon  had  not 
yet  risen — the  night  was  dark — the 
paths  rugged  and  difficult,  and  the 
troops  on  the  alert ;  to  avoid  falling  in 
with  an  enemy,  or  down  a  precipice, 
so  much  care  and  attention  were  ne- 
cessary, that  nearly  three  hours  had 
elapsed  before  Ignacio  perceived  that 
his  dog  had  not  followed  him  from  the 
cottage.  The  animal  had  gone  into 
the  stable  and  lain  down  beside  his 


vernment  as  a  devoted  adherent  of    master's  horse,  doubtless   imagining, 


Christina,  it  would  have  been  in  vain 
for  him  to  have  attempted  entering 
Spain  by  one  of  the  oniinary  roads. 
Repairing  to  Oleron,  therefore,  he 
procured  himself  a  guide,  and  one  of 
the  small  but  sure-footed  horses  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and,  after  a  wearisome  march 
among  the  mountains,  arrived  about 
dusk  at  a  cottage,  or  rather  hovel, 
built  on  a  ledge  of  rock  within  half- 
an-)iour's  walk  of  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier. Beyond  this  spot  the  road  was 
impracticable  for  a  horse,  and  danger- 
ous even  for  a  pedestrian,  and  Don 
Ignacio  had  arranged  to  send  back  his 
p^ide  and  horse  and  proceed  on  foot ; 
in  which  manner,  also,  it  was  easier 
to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  Spanish 
troops.  The  night  was  fine,  and  hav- 
ing had  the  road  minutely  explained 
to  him  by  his  peasant  guide,  Ignacio 
had  no  doubt  of  finding  himself,  in  a 
few  hours,  at  a  village  where  shelter 


by  that  sort  of  half-reasoning  instinct 
which  dogs  possess,  that,  as  long  as 
the  horse  was  there,  the  rider  would 
not  be  far  off; 

Ig^acio*s  first  impulse,  on  discover- 
ing the  absence  of  his  four-footed 
companion,  was  to  return  to  the  cot- 
tage ;  but  the  risk  in  so  doing  was  ex- 
treme, and  as  he  felt  certain  his  guide 
would  take  care  of  the  dog,  and  that 
he  should  g^t  it  at  some  future  day, 
he  resolved  to  pursue  bis  journey. 
Meantime  the  night  became  darker 
and  darker — thick  clouds  had  gathered, 
and  hung  low — there  was  no  longer 
the  slightest  trace  or  indication  of  a 
path,  and  the  darkness  preventing  him 
from  finding  certain  landmarks  he  had 
been  told  to  observe,  he  was  obliged 
to  walk  on  nearly  at  hazard,  and  soon 
became  aware  he  had  lost  his  way. 
To  add  to  his  difficulties,  tlie  loir 
growlings    of   distant  thunder   were 


and  concealment  weve  \vrei^we^  lc«    x^sm^^  lasiA  «ome  large  drops  of  rain 
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fell.  A  violent  storm  was  evidently 
approaching,  and  Ignacio  quickened 
his  pace  in  hopes  of  finding  some  shel- 
ter before  it  came  on,  resolving  to 
wait  at  all  risks  till  daylight  before 
continuing  his  route,  lest  he  should 
run,  as  it  were,  blindfolded  into  the 
very  dangers  he  wished  to  avoid.  A 
sort  of  cliff  or  wall  of  rock  he  had  for 
some  time  had  on  his  left  hand,  now 
suddenly  ended,  and  a  scene  burst  on 
his  view  which  to  him  was  common- 
place enough,  but  would  have  appeared 
somewhat  strange  to  a  person  unac- 
customed to  such  sights.  The  moun- 
tain, which  had  been  steep  and  diffi- 
cult to  descend,  now  began  to  slope 
more  gradually  as  it  approached  nearer 
its  base.  On  a  sort  of  shelving  plateau 
of  great  extent,  a  number  of  charcoal- 
burners  had  established  themselves, 
and,  as  the  most  expeditious  way  of 
clearing  the  ground,  had  set  light  in 
various  places  to  the  brushwood  and 
furze  that  clothed  this  part  of  the 
mountain.  To  prevent,  however,  the 
conflagration  from  extending  too  far, 
they  had  previously,  with  their  axes, 
cleared  rings  of  several  feet  wide 
around  the  places  to  which  they  set 
fire.  The  bushes  and  furze  they  rooted 
up  were  thrown  into  the  centre,  and 
increased  the  blaze.  In  this  manner 
the  entire  mountain  side,  of  which 
several  hundred  acres  were  overlooked 
from  the  spot  where  Ignacio  stood, 
appeared  dotted  with  brilliant  fiery 
spots  of  some  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 
the  more  distant  ones  assuming  a  lurid 
blood-red  look,  seen  through  thefogand 
mist  that  had  now  gathered  over  the 
mountain.  Ignacio  approached  the 
nearest  of  the  fires,  lighted  close  to  a 
crag  that  almost  overhung  it,  and  that 
offered  a  sufficient  shelter  from  the  rain 
which  had  begun  to  descend  in  tor- 
rents. Throwing  himself  on  the 
ground  with  his  feet  towards  the 
flames,  he  endeavoured  to  get  a  little 
sleep,  of  which  he  stood  much  in 
need.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The  si- 
tuation in  which  he  found  himself 
suggested  thoughts  that  he  was  un- 
able to  drive  away.  Gradually  a  sort 
of  phantasmagoria  passed  before  his 
"  mind's  eye,"  wherein  the  various 
events  of  his  life,  which,  although  a  short 
one,  had  not  the  less  been  sadly  eventful, 
were  represented  in  vivid  colours. 
He  thought  of  his  childhood,  spent  in 
the  sunny  eegas  of  Andalusia — of  the 
companions    of  his   military   studies, 
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high-spirited  free-hearted  lads,  of 
whom  some  had  achieved  honours  and 
fame,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  had 
died  on  the  battle-field — the  smoke 
of  the  bivouac  fire,  the  merry  laugh  of 
the  insouciant  soldier — the  dm  and  ex- 
citement of  the  fight — the  exultation  of 
victory,  and  the  well-won  and  highly 
relished  pleasures  of  the  garrison  town 
after  severe  duty  in  tlie  field; — the 
graceful  form  of  Gertrudis  now  flitted 
across  the  picture — her  jetty  hair 
braided  over  her  pure  white  forehead, 
the  light  of  her  swimming  "  eye,  that 
mocked  her  coal-black  veil,"  flashing 
from  under  the  mantilla.  Her  father, 
with  his  portly  figure  and  good-humour- 
ed countenance,  was  beside  her.  They 
smiled  at  Ignacio,  and  seemed  to  beckon 
to  him.  So  life-like  was  the  illusion 
of  his  fancy,  he  could  almost  have 
sprung  forward  to  join  them.  But 
again  there  was  a  change.  A  large 
and  handsome  room,  a  well-covered 
table — all  the  appliances  of  modern 
luxury — plate  and  crystil  sparkling  in 
the  brilliant  lights — a  happy  cheerful 
party  surrounding  the  boanl.  Alas, 
for  the  tragedy  played  on  this  stage ! 
The  hand  of  the  spoiler  was  there — 
blood  and  womens'  screams,  dishevel- 
led hair  and  men's  deep  oaths,  the 
wild  and  broken  accents  of  despair, 
the  coarse  jest  and  ferocious  exulta- 
tion of  gratified  brutality.  And- then 
all  was  dark  and  gloomy  as  a  winter's 
night,  and  through  the  darkness  was 
seen  a  grave-stone,  shadowy  and  spec- 
tral, and  a  man  still  young,  but  with 
heart  crushed  and  hopes  blighted,  ly- 
ing prostrate  before  it,  his  breast  heav- 
ing with  convulsive  sobs  of  agony, 
until  at  length  he  rose  and  moved  sadly 
away,  to  become  an  exile  and  a  wan- 
derer in  a  foreign  land. 

Maddened  by  these  reflections,  Ig- 
nacio started  to  his  feet,  and  was  about 
to  rush  out  into  the  storm,  and  fly,  he 
knew  not  whither,  from  his  own 
thoughts,  when  he  suddenly  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a  man  within 
a  few  yards  of  him.  The  projecting 
crag,  under  which  he  had  sought  a 
shelter,  extended  all  along  one  side  of 
the  fire.  In  one  corner  an  angle  of 
the  rock  threw  a  deep  shadow,  in  which 
Ignacio  now  stood,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled, without  being  seen  himself,  to 
observe  the  new-comer,  who  seated 
himself  on  a  block  of  stone  close  to  the 
fire.  As  he  did  so,  the  flame,  which 
had  bccu  dcu<kiicd  h^  \.\\vi  va\w^  'c^^^\\\ 
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bumed  up  brightly,  and  threw  a  strong 
light  on  the  features  of  the  stranger. 
They  were  those  of  I^l  Sangrador, 

With  stealthy  pace,  and  trembling 
at  every  step,  lest  his  prey  should  take 
the  alarm,  and  even  yet  escape  him, 
Ignacio  stole  towards  his  mortal  foe. 
The  noise  of  the  storm,  that  still  raged 
furiously,  enabled  him  to  get  within 
five  paces  of  him  without  being  heard. 
He  tnen  halted,  and  silently  cocking  a 
pistol,  remained  for  some  time  motion- 
less as  a  statue.   Now  that  his  revenge 
was  within  his  grasp,  he  hesitatetl  to 
take  it,  not  from  any  relenting  weak- 
ness, but  because  the  speedy  death  it 
was  in  his  power  to  give,  appeared  an 
inadequate  punishment — a  paltry  ven- 
geance.    Had  he  seen  his  enemy  torn 
by  wild  horses,  or  broken  on  the  wheel, 
his  burning  thirst  for  revenge  would 
hardly  have  been  slaked ;  and  an  easy, 
painless  death  by  knife  or  bullet,  he 
looked  upon  as  a  boon  rather  than  a 
punishment.     An  end  was  put  to  his 
hesitation  by  the  Carlist  himself,  who, 
either  tormented  by  an  evil  conscience, 
or  oppressed  by  one  of  those  unaccount- 
able and  mysterious  presentiments  that 
sometimes  warn  us  of  impending  dan- 
ger, became  restless,  cast  uneasy  glan- 
ces about  him,  and  at  last,   turning 
round,  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Ignacio.     -Almost  before   he  recog- 
nized him,  a  hand  was  on  his  collar, 
and  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  crammed 
into  his  ear.     The  click  of  the  lock 
was  heard,  but  no  discharge  ensued. 
The  rain  had  damped  the  powder.  Be- 
fore Ignacio  could  draw  his  other  pis- 
tol, the  Carlist  grappled  him  fiercely, 
and  a  terrible   struggle  commenced. 
Their  feet  soon  slipped  upon  the  wet 
rock,  and  they  fell,  still  grasping  each 
other's  throats,  foaming  with  rage,  and 
hate,  and  desperation.     The  fire,  now 
nearly  out,  afforded  little  light  for  the 
contest;  but  as  they  rolled  over  the 
smouldering  embers,  clouds  of  sparks 
arose,  theirclothes  and  hair  were  bumed, 
and  their  faces  scorched  by  the  heat. 
The  Carlist  was  unarmed,  save  with  a 
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clasp-knife,  which,  being  in  his  pocket, 
was  useless  to  him ;  for  had  he  ven- 
tured to  remove  one  hand  from  the 
struggle  even  for  a  moment,  he  would 
have  given  his  antagonist  a  fatal  ad- 
vantage. At  length  the  contest  seem- 
ed about  to  terminate  in  favour  of  Ig- 
nacio. He  got  his  enemy  under,  and 
knelt  upon  his  breast,  while,  with  a 
charred,  half- burned  branch  which  he 
found  at  hand,  he  dealt  furious  blows 
upon  his  head.  Half-blinded  by  the 
smoke  and  heat,  and  by  his  own  blood, 
the  Carlist  felt  the  sickness  of  death 
coming  over  him.  By  a  last  effort  he 
slipped  one  hand,  which  was  now  at 
liberty,  into  his  pocket,  and  immedi- 
ately withdrawing  it,  raised  it  to  his 
mouth.  His  teeth  grated  upon  the 
blade  of  the  knife  as  he  opened  it,  and 
the  next  instunt  Ignacio,  with  a  long 
deep  sob,  rolled  over  among  the  ashes. 
The  Carlist  rose  painfully  and  with 
difficulty  into  a  sitting  posture,  and 
with  a  grim  smile  gazed  upon  his  ene- 
my, whose  eyes  were  glazing,  and  fea- 
tures settling  into  the  rigidity  of  death. 
But  the  conqueror  s  triumph  was  short- 
lived. A  deep  bark  was  heard,  and  a 
moment  afterwards  a  wolf-dojg,  drench- 
ed with  mud  and  rain,  leaped  into  the 
middle  of  the  embers.  Placing  his 
black  muzzle  on  Ignacio*8  face^  he 
gave  a  long  deep  howl,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  growl  like  that  of  a  lion, 
as  he  sprang  upon  the  Carlist. 

The  morning  after  the  storm,  when 
the  charcoal-burners  returned  to  their 
fires,  they  found  two  dead  bodies  a- 
midst  the  ashes.  One  of  them  had  a 
stab  in  his  breast,  which  had  caused 
his  death.  The  other  was  frightfully 
disfigured,  and  bore  marks  of  the  fangs 
of  some  savage  animal.  In  that  wud 
district,  the  skirmishing-gromxl  of 
smugglers  and  douamert^  the  moun- 
taineers think  little  of  such  occurren- 
ces. A  hole  was  dug,  the  bodies  thrown 
into  it ;  and  a  cross,  rudely  cut  upon 
the  rock,  alone  marks  the  spot  where 
the  midnight  conflict  took  place. 
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MEMORANDUMS  OP  A  MONTH  S  TOUR  IN  SICILY. 

Leavijjg  Naples. 
Steam-Boatiana. 


The  Francesco  Primo  was  to  leave 
the  harbour  at  teu  o'clock.  Better 
acquaintance  with  Mediterannean  /jy- 
roscaphsf  as  they  call  themselvest 
whose  axle-trees  turn  not  except  when 
the  police  pleases,  ought  to  have  led 
us  to  all  the  latitude  of  uncertainty  ; 
but  when  two  hours  and  more  had 
elapsed  with  all  the  passengers  aboard^ 
we  began  to  suppose  some  extraordi- 
nary cause  for  so  long  a  detention. 
A  deputation  is  accordingly  dispatch- 
ed to  the  captain,  which  brings  back 
an  abrupt  reply,  that  he  is  not  going 
yet;  and  that  it  is  for  him  and  the  pro- 
prietors to  be  dissatisfied,  who  are 
wasting  steam,  while  we  are  only  los- 
ing patience.  It  shortly  transpired 
that  he  was  under  Government  orders, 
and  would  not  proceed  for  another 
hour  at  ieast,  nor  even  then,  unless  he 
received  permission  from  the  minister 
of  police.  The  affair  now  looked  se- 
rious. We  must  have  some  carbo/tam 
on  board,  who  was,  in  due  time,  to  be 
arrested ;  and  no  further  doubt  could 
remain  of  this,  when,  that  other  hour 
being  past,  we  saw  a  longboat  Icav- 
ing  shore,  with. two  officers  and  six 
stout  rowers,  who  soon  brought  her 
under  our  bow.  What  can  it  be? 
The  senior  epaulet  rises  in  the  boat 
— the  second  follows  his  example — 
both  are  on  deck ;  the  captain,  hither- 
to unseen,  now  comes  forward  with 
alacrity,  and,  stretching  forward  both 
bis  hands,  receives  with  profound  re- 
verence a  thin,  square  enclosure,  with 
an  immense  seal  attached  to  it,  and 
retires  to  put  it  in  a  place  of  safety. 
The  uniforms  disappear  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel — the  paddles  begin  to 
paw  the  water — we  swing  round — 
and  in  a  few  seconds  our  prow  points 
for  the  Sorrentine  coast,  and  we  are 
on  onr  watery  way  to  Sicily.  What, 
then,  had  detained  us  ?  It  is  always 
very  provoking  to  have  a  miserable 
solution  of  a  promising  mystery  I 
We  were  on  the  exact  spot  for  a  new 
edition  of  some  **  Verbosa  etgrandis 
Epistola'^  from  the  tyrants  of  the 
land;  and  to  it  was,  but  only  not 
firm  GapresB  or  Tiberius  this  time* 
Yes !  The  actual  eause  of  the  delay 
of  a  great  steam-boat,  fall  of  passen- 
gen,  for  three  hoar^p  attended,  among 


other  melancholy  results,  with  that  of 
exciting  the  choler  of  a  new  made 
cardinal,  was  a  letter  that  the  Queen 
of  Naples,  who  had  probably  over- 
slept herself,  had  occasion  to  write  to 
the  king  on  conjugal  affairs! — his 
majesty  having  left  her  majesty  only 
the  day  before,  to  show  himself  to  his 
loving  subjects  at  Palermo.  Hem! 
Campaniaj^/ix/  If  we  were  known 
to  be  inditing  this  unreverential  pas- 
sage, and  its  disloyal  apostrophe,  we 
should,  no  doubt,  be  invited  to  leave 
*'  Campania  the  happy"  at  a  day*s 
notice ;  whereas  our  comfort  is,  that 
this  day  three  months  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  it  will  have  been  read  in 
Benf^al ! 

We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples ;  the  spot  from  which 
panoramas  have  been  so  often  sketch- 
ed on  that  noble  elevation,  the  deck  of 
a  lofty  ship,  swinging  on  her  cables. 
What  numberless  sites  of  unparallei- 
ed  interest  are  hence  visible  to  the 
newly  arrived  and  insatiable  strange  r ! 
Misenunif  BaitB,  Puteoli,  Gattrvs, 
Vesuvius,  Hercttfaneum,  Powpeii  I 
But  the  office  of  the  cicerone  here 
cannot — alas  for  Britain ! — be  confine  d 
to  the  old  classics,  or  the  mere  indi- 
cation of  |tlaees  whose  very  names  are 
i}n\t\^»  io  amjiirc  with  I  In  Amfrica, 
we  converse  with  nature  only,  whot^e 
voice  is  in  her  woods  and  waterfalls  ; 
but,  in  our  threadbare  Europe,  all 
sites  are  historical,  and  chiefly  in  one 
sad  sense — for  Waterloo  only  brings 
up  the  rear  of  fields  illustrated  by  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  mankind! 
In  the  position  which  we  now  occupy, 
volumes  might  be  written  —  ay,  and 
have  been  written. 

Look  at  that  proud,  impregnable 
Castle  of  St  Elmo,  enlminating  over 
all  Naples  I  Look  at  those  sea- wash- 
ed fortresses  which  guard  the  en- 
trance of  her  harbour !  The  garrisons 
of  those  strong  places  having,  in  the 
year  1799,  f^m  the  turn  of  public 
aflfairs,  judged  it  expedient  to  capitu- 
late to  FenJinand  and  his  allies,  on 
conditions  which  should  leave  their 
honour  without  blemish,  and  assure 
their  own  safety  and  that  of  the  city ; 
and  this  capitulatioii  ViaiVfi^  \)i^«ci.  «k^« 
lemidy  aioeeple^  vi^  T«!iA&ft^  >a^  Car< 
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dinal  Ruffo,  as  the  hing*s  legate  and 
plenipotentiary y  by  the  late  Sir  Ed' 
ward  Foote,  as  acting  commodore  of 
the  British  force,  and  by  the  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  ttvo  European  govern* 
ments,  officially  residing  in  the  roYO- 
lutionized  city,  and  the  surrender  of 
the  forts  having  accordingly  taken 
place,  it  came  to  pass,  in  an  evil 
hour,  that  Lord  Nelson,  entering  the 
bay  as  commander  t/i-cAi^  took  upon 
himself  the  odious  responsibility  of 
rescinding  the  British  guarantee,  and 
of  supporting  Ferdinand,  powerless 
but  through  him,  in  his  refusal  to 
bold  himself  bound  by  a  convention 
made  by  his  own  viceroy! — thus  de- 
livering over  the  defenceless  city  to 
its  own  implacable  sovereign.  Then 
came  a  political  persecution  unknown 
in  the  annals  of  mankind ;  till,  helfetes 
lasio  liclorc  secures,  even  Naples  could 
bear  no  more!  The  noblest  blood 
and  the  most  distinguished  talent  were 
no  protection  at  the  bar  of  a  special 
tribunal,  with  a  low-born  monster  at 
its  head,  not  surpassed  in  its  atrocities 
by  the  revolutionary  tyrants  of  Paris 
and  of  Lyons.  The  ships  shared  the 
infamy  ;  the  venerable  and  noble  Ca- 
racctoli,  seventy- five  years  of  age, 
himself  an  admiral,  was  the  first  pia- 
culum!  Summarily  condemned  by 
a  court-martial  held  on  board  Nelson's 
Jiagship,  he  was  executed  like  a  folon, 
and  cast  overboard  from  a  Neapolitan 
frigate  floating  on  the  same  anchor- 
age, and  subject  to  the  same  autho- 
rity! 

But  Nelson's  star  was  then  in  the  as- 
cendant; the  presence  and  notorious  in- 
fluence of  Emma  Hamilton  in  these 
frightful  transactions,  was  unaccount- 
ably connived  at  by  the  British  nation. 
The  officer  who  has  been  a  party  to  a 
convention,  which  his  commander-in-  . 
chief  thinks  proper  not  only  to  dbap- 
prove  but  to  violate,  must  inevitably 
suffer  in  that  fame  and  popularity 
which  our  public  services  so  justly 
cherish.  And  in  the  state  of  men's 
passions  during  that  memorable  war, 
so  that  it  were  against  the  French,  a  «ttc- 
cessful  commander-in-chief  could  do 
no  wrong  I  Yet  here,  probably,  the 
matter  would  have  rested ;  but  when, 
nine  years  afterwards,  Stanier  Clarke 
80  little  appreciated  the  duty  of  a  bio- 
grapher as  to  relate  a  transaction 
sasoeptible  of  no  excuse,  in  terms  un- 
justified by  the  facts,  and  sought  to 
render  his  hero  immflculatc  allViQex- 
'f€fise  of  othcrsy  l\\e  cxeeWexiV  ^?^^« 
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whose  feelings  and  character  had  been 
80  cruelly  sacrificed,  felt  himself  com- 
pelled at  last  to  publish  his  "  Vindi- 
cation,"  judicious  in  every  thing  but 
the  title.  He  most  properly  printed  the 
Convention  itself  in  the  original  words, 
and  with  all  the  signatures  it  bore. 
Such  works,  however,  even  when  the 
affairs  they  refer  to  are  recent,  are  never 
read  but  by  friends — or  enemies.  A 
late  atonement  was  made  by  William 
IV.  in  conferring  on  Sir  Edward 
Foote  a  titular  dbtinction,  which  the 
public  heed  not;  but  the  tables  are 
now  turned,  and  Europe,  taught  by 
Cuoco,  Coletta,  and  by  Botta,  the  great 
historian  of  Italy,  has  irrevocably 
closed  this  greed  account.  The  name 
of  Foote  is  recorded  in  all  their  pages 
in  terms  which,  had  he  seen  them, 
might  well  have  consoled  him  for  the 
past ;  while  the  last  and  most  popular 
biographer  of  Nelson  (Southey)  feels 
himself  compelled  to  admit,  and  the 
frank  admission  does  him  infinite  ho- 
nour, that  this  is  a  passage  of  his 
hero's  life  which  the  muse  of  history 
**  must  record  with  sorrow  and  with 
shame. *' 

But  the  sea  spray  is  dashing  splen- 
didly on  our  bows— we  are  clearing 
Capri,  and  have,  as  we  pass  it,  a  fine 
view  of  that  high  and  precipitous 
rock,  thinking  of  Tiberius  and  the 
soothsayer  Thrasyllus,  and  of  all  the 
monstrous  scenes  which  those  unap- 
proachable cliffs  concealed  from  the 
indignation  even  of  a  Roman  world. 
But  twilight  was  already  coming  oo, 
and  the  city  and  the  coast  were  gra- 
dually withdrawn  from  the  panorams 
— dark  night  came  rushing  over  the 
deep,  an  Italian  summer's  night,  and 
yet  with  no  stars  or  moon;  mean- 
while steadily  rides  our  vessel  along 
the  Calabrian  waters,  confident  alike 
of  her  strength  and  her  bearings, 
which  we  soon  left  her  to  pursue,  and 
went  down  to  see  what  the  cabin  and 
the  company  promised  below.  And 
thus  the  hours  passed  away ;  and  when 
the  suspended  lamp  began  to  bum 
dimly  under  the  skylight,  and  grey 
morning  found  stealthy  admittance 
through  the  cabin  windows,  4ilthough 
we  had  been  unable  to  sleep,  the  anti- 
cipation of  all  the  marvels  we  were  to 
see  in  Sicily  had  answered  the  par- 
pos^  of  a  night's  rest,  and  sent  us  ae- 
tive  and  alert  on  deck  to  fresh  air  and 
the  rising  sun.  Nor  were  we  a  mo- 
\siQiv\i  Xjc^  v^q\i,  A  large  flotilla  of  little 
\^^V»  \sk»X!ivss>\w\!k%  ^V«««Q^  t.fco  of 
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larger  size,  placed  to  defend  the  space 
destined  for  their  operations,  were 
nofir  in  the  full  activity  of  the  thunny 
and  spada  fishery  ;  and  a  most  pictu- 
resque rocky  right  over  our  bow, 
proved  to  be  no  other  than  Monte  Pe* 
legrinof  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  Pa- 
lermo and  our  breakfast — in  short,  af- 
ter a  voyage  of  little  more  than  a  sum- 
mer's night,  we  are  again  on  terra 
Jimia,  if  that  name  can  be  given  to 
volcanic  soils,  and  long  before  noon 
are  actively  engaged  in  perambulating 
the  streets  of  the  Sicilian  capital  of    dinary  service  of  the  razor,  and  in  tend- 
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sion,  is  the  barber^surgeon,  who  still 
flourishes  in  Trinacria.  The  bleed* 
ing  arm  over  the  peruke  shop  is  often 
tO/  be  seen  in  Rome  and  Naples  ; 
but  at  Palermo  almost  at  every 
third  house>  you  read  Salatsatore  over 
a  half-naked  figure  in  wood  or  canvass, 
erect  like  Seneca  in  his  bath^  or 
monumentally  recumbent,  the  blood 
spouting,  like  so  many  Tritons,  from 
twenty  orifices  at  once.  Led  by  pro- 
fessional curiosity,  we  enter  one  of 
these  open  doors ;  and,  desiring  the  or< 


ihefxcunda  Panomws. 

Among  the  most  striking  peculiar- 
ities of  the  interior  or  street  views, 
presented  to  the  stranger's  eye  at  Pa- 
lermo, are  its  very  unusually  situated 
convents,  buildings  which,  even  in 
cities,  are  commonly  and  naturally  in 


ing  to  ask  some  questions  parentheti- 
cally touching  the  double  craft,  we 
have  scarcely  occupied  the  chair, 
when  a  smart  youth  comes  up  with  a 
razor  and  a  lancet,  and  quietly  asks 
*'  Which  f  "  Why,  surely  he  could  not 
think  of  bleeding  us  without  a  warrant 


retirement ;  but  here,  in  whichever  of     for  our  needing  it.  "  Eperchef  Adet' 


the  most  public  ways  you  walk,  a  num- 
ber of  extraordinary  trellised  balco- 
nies are  observed  on  the  upper  stories 
of  almost  every  large  house,  while 
business  and  bustle  of  all  kinds  are 
transacted  as  usual  in  the  street  below. 
You  may  well  be  surprised  to  see  the 
nunnery  over  the  Marchande  de 
Modes  t  The  unhappy  inmates  thus 
tormented  by  the  sight  and  sound 
of  worldly  activity,  have  not  in 
Palermo  even  the  solace  of  a  gar- 
den ;  and  if  these  places  of  more  than 
usual  mortification  have  any  connexion 
with  the  world  without,  it  is  by  an 
under-ground  passage  to  some  church 
in  the  neighbourhood  I  Thither  re- 
pair the  poor  victims  of  supersti- 
tion to  warble  Avea  to  the  Virgin 
behind  their  screens,  and  then  back 
again  to  their  monotonous  cloister. 
There  are  twenty-four  nunneries  in 
the  city  of  Palermo  alone,  each  con- 
taining from  thirty  to  sixty  women, 
and  there  are  as  many  monasteries  I 
With  open  doors  like  coffee-houses, 
full  upon  the  street,  are  placed  at 
Palermo  innumerable  consulting  shops 
of  so  msxij  lawyers :  the  earliest  to  be- 
gin business,  the  last  to  close,  you 
may  have  the  luxury  of  law  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  till  bedtime.  Nay, 
your  Sicilian  lawyer,  unlike  the  lazy 
tradesman  who  puts  up  his  shutters 
and  sleeps  from  twelve  to  four,  takes 
no  siesta  ;  his  atrajanua  Utis  is  always 
open,  and  there  sit  the^rm,  one  listen- 
ing to  a  client,  another  smoking  a 
cigar,  a  third  chatting  with  an  ac- 
quaintance over  bi«  coffee  or  the 
j^wBpBoer,  SoBfcelj  lew  mlfohie* 
foiu  tbaa  these  $owen  of  dlifcn- 


io  vi  le  dird  subito — Why  not?  1*11 
tell  you  whether  you  want  it  without 
a  doctor," — feeling  for  our  pulse. 
**  Non  c*e  male — not  so  much  amiss," 
pursued  the  functionary  ;  *'  but  a  few 
ounces  bleeding  would  do  you  no  harm  ! 
Your  hand  is  hot,  it  must  be  several 
months  since  you  were  last  bled!'* 
•*  A  year."  **  Too  long :  you  should 
be  bled,  at  your  age,  at  least  twice  a- 
year  if  you  would  keep  your  health  1 " 
**  What  amount  of  depletion  did  he 
recommend?'*  "  DependC'^di  set  a 
died  oncie,*'  at  which  portion  of  the 
dialogue  our  mouth  was  shut  to  all 
further  interrogations  by  a  copious 
supply  of  soap-suds,  and  now  he  be- 
came the  tonsor  only,  and  declares 
against  the  mode  in  which  we  have 
our  hair  cut :  '*  They  have  cut  your 
hair,  Signor,  a  conc?anna/o— nobody 
adopts  the  toilette  of  the  guillotine 
now ;  it  should  have  been  left  to  grow 
in  front  ^  la  Pluius,  or  have  been  long 
at  the  sides  cL  la  Nazarene,  which  is 
the  mode  most  of  our  Sicilian  gentle- 
men prefer."  We  were  about  to  rise, 
wash,  and  depart ;  but  an  impediment 
is  offered  by  the  artist  **  Aon  Vho 
raffinato  ancora,  Signor,  bisogna  raffi- 
narlo  un  poco  /"  and  before  we  could 
arrive  at  the  occult  meaning  of  raffia 
naref  his  fingers  were  exploring  very 
technically  and  very  disagreeably  the 
whole  surface  over  which  his  razor  had 
travelled,  and  a  number  of  supple- 
mentary scrapings  were  only  stopped 
by  an  impatient  bafda  of  the  victim. 
StiU  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  as. 
Would  we  WVl©,  txow  >X^^t  'n^  %x^  ««k. 
the  tpoif  to  lose  a  ;feu>  ouncM  oj  >AwA 
before  bo  UV«%  «^  %Vtwa^«t  Va  \i*»»% 
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(who  it  waiting  for  the  one  or  other 
operation ;)  and,  as  we  most  positively 
declined,  he  turned  to  the  latter  to 
ask  him  whether  he  was  come  for  his 
*'picco  lo  saloiHo  di  set  oncie,**  "  Gia  I  ** 
said  Signer  Antonio,  taking  off  his 
coat,  and  sitting  down  with  as  much 
eangjroid  as  if  he  were  going  to  take 
his  breakfast.  "  Can  you  shave  me  f  *' 
asks  a  third  parly,  standing  at  the 
door.    '*  Adesso,**  after  I  have  bled 


diis  gentleman.  Such  are  all  the  in^ 
teriors  where  Salauatore  is  written 
over  the  door ;  they  bleed  and  they 
shave  indifferently,  and  doing  either, 
talk  of  the  last  take  of  thunny,  the 
opera  that  has  been  or  ia  to  be,  and 
the  meagre  skimmings  of  their  per- 
mitted newspaper,  which  begins  pro- 
bably with  the  advertisement  of  a 
ehurch  ceremony,  and  ends  always 
with  a  charade — for  our  subscribers  1 1 


CaURCHES. 


The  clergy  are  wealthy,  the  bishop's 
salary  is  18,000  scudi,  and  many  of 
the  convents  are  very  opulent;  but 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  churches 
which  you  care  to  visit  twice.  Most 
of  them  are  disgraced  by  vulgar  or- 
naments, in  which  respect  they  surpass 
even  the  worst  specimens  at  Naples ! 
Gilt  stucco,  cut  and  stamped  into 
flowery  compartments,  shows  off  like 
a  huge  twelfth  cake !  but  the  Matrice 
or  Duomo,  and  the  Saracenic  Chapel  of 
the  Halazzo  Rtale^  and  the  cathedral  of 
Monreale,  four  mries  beyond  the  town, 
are  noble  exceptions  ;  these  in  their 
several  ways  are  all  interesting,  both 
within  and  without.  The  old  Siculo- 
Norman  archway  oT  Monreale,  and  its 
fine  bronze  gates  crusted  with  a  beauti- 


ful hard  polished  eoin-Hhepatina^woidd 
repay  the  excursion,  even  were  the  in- 
terior less  fine.  Here  we  have  columns 
from  whose  high  architraves  the  Go- 
thic arch  springs  vigorously;  walls 
perfectly  covered  with  old  Byzantine 
mosaics ;  a  roof  of  marvellous  light- 
ness, and  almost  modern  elegance; 
still  the  critic,  who  is  bound  by  meiier 
to  find  fault  with  violated  canonsy  will, 
we  must  own,  be  at  no  loss  for  a  text 
in  the  church  of  Monreale— a  boildiDg 
which  is,  however,  of  sufficient  impor« 
tauce  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  to 
have  been  designed,  measured,  and 
engraved,  in  whole  and  in  part,  in  a 
splendid  volume,  published  in  folio,  by 
the  Duke  of  Serra  dl  Falco. 


Visit  to  the  Garden  of  the  Duke  of  Serra  dx  Falco,  nbak  Palermo, 


After  a  delicious  half  hour's  drive 
through  country  lanes  hedged  with 
cactus,  aloes,  and  pomegranates,  we 
find  ourselves  in  front  of  a  small  villa 
distant  about  two  miles  from  the  sea. 
As  to  the  house,  many  an  English 
gentleman,  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances, has  a  far  better ;  but  on  pass- 
ing the  archway  of  this  Sicilian  coun- 
try-box into  its  garden,  two  trees, 
which  must  be  astonished  at  finding 
themselves  out  of  Brazil — trees  of  sur- 
passing beauty— are  seen  on  a  crimson 
carpet  of  their  own  fallen  petals,  mixed 
with  a  copious  effusion  of  their  seeds, 
like  coral.  At  the  northern  extremity 
of  Italy  (Turin)  this  Erythinia  coral' 
lodendron  is  only  a  small  stunted 
shrub  ;  nor  is  it  much  bigger  at 
Naples,  where  it  grows  under  cover. 
Six  years  in  the  open  air  have  in  Sicily 
produced  the  tree  before  you  :  it  is,  in 
ifact,  larger  than  mo6t  of  out  fruit- 
bearers.  We  next  reoogmse  %A  a%t««- 
Me  acquaintaiioe,  formed  tuo  'jtvn 


ago,  in  the  NeapoUa  Jtmotdcut ;  it 
bears  a  delicate  fruit,  of  the  size  of  t 
plum,  whose  yellow,  freekled  skia 
contains  such  a  nectar- like  juice  that 
the  pine- apple  itself  scarcely  excebit. 
Our  fellow-passenger,  the  infallible 
voice  of  a  new-made  cardinal  of  the 
warlike  name  of  Schwarzenbnw,  who 
tasted  it  here,  as  he  told  us,  ror  the 
first  time,  has  already  pronounced  a 
similar  opinion,  and  no  dissentieati 
being  heard,  the  Japan  medlar  passed 
with  acclamation.  The  BtiggibeUia 
spectahilis  of  New  Holland,  calls  you 
to  look  at  his  pink  blossoms,  which  are 
no  other  than  his  leaves  in  masqnerads. 
We  grub  up,  on  the  gardener's  bint 
and  permission,  some  of  the  Camerii 
humilis,  to  whose  fllamentoos  radicles 
are  attached  ceHain  little  grains,  of 
great  sweetness  and  flavour.  TN 
banana-tree,  ^*  Muta  paradiiaic§^ 
which,  eooped  in  our  low  hot-hoMH 
«1  \ks^\&»t\smX2k  \ta  neck,  and  mtgkt 
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growth  is  resisted  by  the  inezorable 
glass  domey  is  here  do  prisoner  but 
an  acclimated  denizen  of  sun  and  air. 
The  Cactus  Opuntia,  or  Indian  fig»  is 
here  for  vulgar  tastes ;  and  the  Cactus 
eoehineUifera  for  the  Luculluses  of  the 
dajy  who  could  a£Fbrd  to  pay  for  its 
rearing.  The  small  sneezing  ptant^  a 
vegetable  smelling-bottle,  is  still  em- 
ployed in  headach  by  the  common 
people  of  Sicily,  who  bruise  the  leaves 
and  sniff  their  pungency:  its  vulgar 
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and  theKing*sRoad/  The  stalks  ft  mass 
of  real  ligneous  matter,  fit  for  the  turn- 
er's lathe  if  it  were  but  hard  enough. 
A  small  mound  enables  us  to  look 
about  us  more  at  large ;  and  now  wa 
discern  the  stately  bamboo,  thicker 
than  your  arm,  and  tail  as  a  small 
mast;  and  the  sugar- cane,  formerly 
cultivated  for  his  juice,  but  now  look- 
ing as  if  he  were  ill-used  and  neglect- 
ed. His  biography  (but  as  it  is  not 
auto-biography,  and  written  with  his 


name,  malupertusu,  is  the  corruption  of    own  reed,  there  may  be  some  mistake) 


Marum  del  CortusOf  as  we  find  it  in 
the  ancient  herbal  of  Durante.     The 
Feruia  communis  or  Saracinisca,  a  legacy 
left  to  the  Sicilian  pedagogues  by  their 
eastern  lords,  is  sold  in  fagots  at  the 
green-grocers,  and  fulfils  the  scholas- 
tic office  of  6ircA,*  and,  being  more  elas- 
tic, must  be  pleasant  to  Jiog  with.  We 
recommend  it  to  head  masters.     The 
sumac,  Rhus  coriaria,  is  not  only  to  be 
seen  here,  but  every  where  else  in  Si- 
(^y  s  and  they  say  there  is  a  daily  ex< 
portation  of  one  thousand  sacks  of  its 
ground  leaves.    The  ancients  knew  it 
well,  and   employed  it  for  giving  a 
flavour  to  their  meat,  as  they  do  now 
in  Nubia   and  Egypt,  according  to 
Durante,  who  deems  its  many  vir- 
tues deserving  of  Latin  verse.     Wa 
smell    pepper  1  —  a   graceful   shrub, 
whose     slender    twigs    stand    pen- 
cilled out  like   sea- weed  spread  up- 
on paper;  and  the  Schinus  mollis,  a 
leaf  of  which  we  have  gathered  igno- 
rantly,  is  the  source  of  the  smell.  Wa 
strew  some  leaves  on  the  basin  of  a 
neighbouring  fountain,  and  amuse  our- 
selvai  by  seeing  them  swim  about  as 
if  thay  were  bewitched,  parting  at  the 
same  time  with  a  whitish  fluid,  which, 
spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
givesitanirideseanthue.  Th9  Fuchsia 
orfrorMceiftf  of  Japan  flowers  here,  they 
say,  every  month.  Just  as  wa  see  him 
in  all  his  pink  luxuriance,  and  makes 
hinseif  qnita    at   home ;    and  hare 
is  that  little  blue  vegetable  butter- 
fly, the  Poiygah  !  Who  can  overlook 
bis  winged  petals,  peeping  out  of  their 
myrtle-looking   bower?      Then  tha 
geraniums/ — not  potted,  as  in  Covant- 
Garden,  or  the  MarchS  aux  Flews,  but 
forming  vast  parti- coloured  hedgerows, 
giving    to   every  pathway  its    own 
partiailar  flower  and  perfume;  so  that 
a  conBoissenr  might  be  taken  blind- 
fold and  declare   where  each  kind 
grew.  '  Hedges  of  geranium  seven  fesi 
%A/  Thhik  of  that,  ya  JDtciUofitf  and 


is  remarkable.  Soon  after  the  annex- 
ation of  Sicily  to  Spain  in  1420,  he 
was  carried  from  Syracuse  into  Spa- 
nish captivity ;  he  then  escaped  to 
Madeira  and  the  Canaries,  and  at 
length  saved  himself  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  pistachio  is  also  h^e, 
with  its  five-partite  sessile  leaf,  like  a 
dwarf  walnut ;  the  capsule  holding 
the  nut  containing  at  present  only  a 
white  germ,  which  it  will  require  four 
months  more  to  bring  to  nutty  matu- 
rity. The  ff^anria-tree  is  very  like  an 
alder  in  its  general  character,  but 
thicker  in  its  stem,  and  bears  the 
cicatrices  of  last  year*s  ill  treatment ; 
its  wounds,  however,  will  not  bleed 
afresh  now ;  but  towards  August  the 
salassatore  of  trees  will  run  his  steel 
into  Its  limbs,  taking  care  to  place 
under  the  bleeding  orifices  leaves  from 
the  cactus  hedge  hard  by  to  serve  as 
recipients,  and  drain  its  juices  till  it 
faints. 

That  a  leaf  might  not  be  wanting  to 
record  these  vegetable  treasures,  the 
pagoda-topped  papyrus  nodded  to  na 
gracefully,  and  offered  its  services ; 
while,  to  finish  the  picture,  Angola 
goats  are  browsing  amid  the  green 
and  yellow  ribbed  agaves;  and  tha 
beautiful  blue  sea  peeps  in  through 
gaps  of  the  wall  of  eactus,  whose  green 
stems  are  now  all  fringed  with  yellow 
blossoms.  Leaving  the  flower  gar- 
den, wa  enter  a  labyrinth,  and  arrive 
at  a  small  but,  with  a  elosed  door, 
upon  the  threshold  of  which  we  have 
scarcely  pressed,  when  the  wickel 
flies  open,  and  a  big  brown  friar,  with 
long  beard  and  sandals,  starts  np  in 
act  to  frighten  us,  which  he  succeeds 
in  doing.  This  automaton  Schedoni 
might  really  well  produce  abortion, 
and  would  not  care  if  he  did :  he  can- 
not, we  suppose,  be  placed  there  as  a 
lawiul  instrument  of  relief,  for  all  tha 
donaelle  of  Palermo  must  be  aware  of, 
and  be  used  to  him.    TVk\&«  >da^ v««t> 


mmery-gronnd  man  about  BrampUm    ia  thoxigbt  bo  %qq4  %  V^«>  ^^  ^^  ^ 
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repeated  with  Tariations ;  for  on  re«     intimatiDg  that  if  he  will  do  him  the 


leasing  another  spring  a  similar  con- 
trivance introduces  us  to  another 
monk  of  the  same  convent,  who  is 
reading  a  huge  tome  on  the  lives  of 
the  saints :  resenting  the  interruption^ 
he  raises  his  head,  and  fixes  his  eyes 
on  the  intruder,  at  the  same  time 
beckoning  to  him  with  his  hand«  and 


favour  to  come  a  little  nearer,  he  will 
knock  him  down  with  the  folio^  as 
Johnson  did  Osborn  the  bookseller. 

Another  surprise  is  —  but  reallj 
these  are  surprising  enough — and  we 
came  here  to  see  vegetable  rarities, 
and  not  the  tricks  of  an  overgrown 
toyshop. 


The  Thunny  Fishebt. 


The  thunny  fishery,  if  not  as  ex- 
citing as  that  of  the  whale,  is  far  from 
uninteresting  to  the  uninitiated.  We 
were  rowing  about  in  want  of  an  ob- 
ject, when  our  boatmen  proposed  to 
take  us  to  see  this  animating  species 
of  labour ;  and  off  we  went  to  a  spot 
about  two  miles  from  shore,  where  we 
came  upon  a  little  flotilla  of  boats,  all 
occupied  in  the  common  pursuit.  A 
large  quantity  of  floating  cork  an- 
nounced our  arrival  on  the  fishing 
ground ;  then  came  long  lines  of  buoys, 
to  which  the  drop-nets  were  attached, 
and  at  last  we  drew  alongside  a  small 
boat,  hailing  which,  we  learn  that  the 
net  is  already  half-drawn,  and  that 
la  pipa  (the  sword-fish)  is  in  it.  Now, 
we  had  long  wanted  to  see  a  live 
sword-fish,  but  there  was  no  need  to 
stimulate  our  rowers,  who  appeared 
equally  eager  that  we  should  assist  at 
the  fun,  and  made  great  exertions  to 
reach  the  spot  in  time.  "Quesia,** 
says  our  guide,  showing  the  bound- 
ary of  the  space  circumscribed  by 
walls  of  net ;  **  questa  e  la  camera  deUa 
morte,  (this  is  the  chamber  of  death,) 
piano,  piano,  (or  we  shall  shoot  a- 
head.")  The  space  thus  designated 
lay  between  two  long  barges,  one  of 
which  was  fixed  by  anchor,  and  had 
few  people  on  board,  while  the  other 
was  crowded  with  naked  limbs,  and 
fine  heads  in  Phrygian  bonnets,  aca- 
demy figures  every  man  of  them. 
What  symmetry  of  form!  what  Jet 
black  beard  and  mustache  I  what  dark 
flashing  eyes !  what  noses  without  re- 
proach !  All  were  in  the  various  com- 
binations of  action  which  their  posi- 
tion demanded,  hauling  away  at  what 
seemed  to  our  impatience  an  endless 
net;  by  the  shortening  of  which, 
jioweyer*  as  their  boat  received  it, 
hyev  upon  layer,  to\d  u^oti  lo\d»  ^^W 
ppon  coil,  tbey  ^r^te  %\ow\f  Y^tVuf^tk^ 


up  the  reticulated  wall.  As  the  place 
of  captivity  came  nearer,  every  body 
was  intensely  anxious  to  get  a  first 
view  of  the  fish ;  and  many  other  boats 
were  coming  up  alongside  of  ours, 
which  fortunately  lay  right  over  the 
meshes  of  the  prison,  which  was  be- 
coming every  second  more  and  more 
restricted  in  size.  At  length  some  of 
us  obtained  a  first  view  of  the  gpada 
and  his  long  sword,  and  testified  our 
delight  with  vociferation.  The  fish, 
meanwhile,  who  hates  publicity,  backs 
off,  and  would  back  out,  to  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  net,  where,  still  finding 
himself  an  object  of  unpleasant  re* 
mark,  he  tries  by  violence  to  escape 
sideways ;  but  that  is  no  go  even  for  a 
sword-fish,  for  a  sword  ia  his  which 
cannot  cut  cords,  and  he  soon  finds 
he  can  make  nothing  of  it.  Smaller 
and  smaller,  meanwhile,  is  becoming 
the  condemned  hold,  and  greater  and 
greater  the  perturbation  within.  The 
captive  fish  begins  to  swim  round  and 
round,  and  to  watch  a  new  opportu- 
nity, but  it  is  too  late  I — ^too  many  are 
on  the  look-out  for  him  1  Every  man 
gets  ready  his  hooked  pole,  and  there 
is  more  tightening  of  the  tackle !  The 
terrified  fish  now  rises  to  the  surface, 
as  it  were  to  reconnoitre,  and  then 
down  he  dives  with  a  laah  of  his  tail, 
which  sends  buckets  of  water  into  the 
boat  of  the  assailants.  This  dive,  of 
course,  only  carries  iiim  to  the  false 
bottom  of  the  net,  and  come  up  pre- 
sently he  must !  Every  eye  now  loob 
Jis/ty,  and  every  man's  hand  is  armed 
for  the  first  blow.  One  tall  athletic 
fellow  takes  aim,  and  misses ;  another 
is  more  successful^  and  hits.  Stunned 
by  the  blow,  the  poor  fish  flounden 
on  this  side  and  on  that,  and  the  water 
is  discoloured  by  bis  blood!  Onet 
Vkq«  three  pointed  poles  at  onoe,  an 
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about  like  a  wounded  lion,  brandish- 
ing  his  tail>  and  dashing  up  whirl- 
pools  of  water.  More  blows  I  more 
blood  I  He  rushes  desperately  at  the 
neti  and  running  his  long  snout  into 
the  meshesy  is  hopelessly  entangled. 
It  is  all  over  with  him  I  Countless 
wounds  follow,  till  he  turns  over  on 
his  side,  and  is  handed  up  lifeless  into 
the  boat. 

''  There,"  says  one,  *^  goes  fifteen 
scudi's  worth,  and  no  harm  done  to 
the  net.''  "  Little  enough,  too  ;  but 
he  is  worth  two  thunny,  auyhow," 
says  another.  "  Ay !  and  gives  more 
spori,''  exclaims  a  third.  Such  pisca- 
tory eclogue  fell  upon  our  ear,  when 
our  guide  announced  to  us  that  we 
had  now  seen  every  thing.  The  ex- 
citement over,  we  sat  down  in  our 
boat  to  make  a  note  of  what  we  have 
written,  while  the  boatmen  clave  the 
phosphorescent  water  homewards,  and 
landed  us  neatly  at  sunset,  with  their 
oars  dripping  luminous  drops  at  every 
stroke,  in  the  beautiful  harbour  of 
Palermo. 

Some  days  after  we  were  still  more 
fortunate ;  we  had  observed  the  scouts 
with  a  white  hood  over  their  boat, 
looking  keenly  down  (vide  our  quota- 
tion from  Theocritus)  into  the  deep 
blue  sea,  and  watching  with  all- eyed 
attention  for  the  apparition  of  some 
giant  shadow  which  should  pass 
athwart  the  abyss,  and  give  the  signal 
for  a  new  chase,  while  their  comrades 
were  hauling  in  an  immense  miscel- 
laneous take  of  fish,  the  acquisition  of 
the  morning.  We  shot  under  the  out- 
post, (placed  to  prevent  larger  vessels 
from  entering  the  fishing  preserves 
and  injuring  the  nets,)  and  remarked 
our  boatmen  uncovering  to  a  small 
Madonna  railed  in  alongside.  We 
were  just  in  time  on  this  occasion  to 
see  the  water  enclosed  in  the  camera 
delta  morie,  already  all  alive  with  fish ; 
for  a  shoal  of  palamide^  and  of  im- 
mense pesce  di  moro,  filled  the  reticu- 
lated chamber.  They  darted  here  and 
there  as  the  net  was  raising,  and 
splashed  so  furiously  about,  that  the 
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whole  water  became  one  lather; 
meanwhile,  the  men  who  bad  been 
singiog  gaily,  now  prepared  their 
landing-nets,  shouting  in  a  way  which 
certainly  did  seem  to  increase  the  ter- 
ror of  their  prisoners,  who  redoubled 
their  efibrts  to  escape. 

The  rich  hues  of  the  palamide,  in 
shape  and  colour  not  unlike  our  mack- 
erel, but  with  longitudinal,  in  place 
of  transverse,  green  bands,  were  beau- 
tiful objects  as  they  were  raised  all 
iridescent  in  their  freshness  out  of  the 
water,  and  transferred  to  the  side 
boat.  We  also  noticed  in  the  net 
one  or  two  immense  fish,  in  shape  like 
rounded  parallelograms,  with  tough 
shagreen  hides,  goggle  eyes,  and  two 
immense  leathery  fins  placed  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  They 
kept  fiapping  these  valves  up  and 
down,  but  not  offeriog  to  strike,  though 
lugged  out  by  a  book.  The  haul  was 
a  good  one,  each  fish  worth  a  ducat ; 
and  had  they,  in  fact,  been  at  this 
price  converted  into  coin  at  once,  the 
money  would  have  made  no  mean 
show  in  the  bottom  of  the  net.  The 
treacherous  camera  delta  morte  was 
emptied  quickly,  and  in  one  minute 
more,  down  it  went  again  into  the 
depths  below.  • 

We  should  have  mentioned  a  singu- 
lar practice  of  the  fishermen  of  the 
present  day  in  Sicily,  to  pat  the  thunny 
while  he  is  in  the  net,  as  you  pat  a 
horse  or  a  dog:  they  say  it  makes 
him  docile.  This  done,  they  put  their 
legs  across  his  back,  and  ride  him 
round  the  net  room,  an  experiment 
few  would  practise  on  the  dolphin's 
back,  at  least  in  these  days ;  yet  Au- 
lus  Gellius  relates  that  there  was  a 
dolphin  who  used  to  delight  in  carry- 
ing children  on  his  back  through  tlie 
water,  swimming  out  to  sea  with 
them,  and  then  putting  them  safe  on 
shore  I  Now,  but  for  the  coins,  taking 
the  above  custom  into  consideration, 
one  might  have  supposed  the  ancienta* 
delphinui  to  have  been  the  modem 
tkunny. 


The  Fxsh  Market. 


<^  Dragged  through  the  mire,  and 
bleeding  from  the  hock,"  lay  a  con- 
tinnous  mass  of  slaughtered  thunny, 
mouths  wide  open,  bloody  sockets, 
from  which  the  eyes  had  been  torn  to 
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make  lamp-oil,  gills  ripped  off  to  be 
eaten  fresh,  and  roes  m  baskets  bj 
their  sides.  There  was  also  a  quantitj 
of  a  fish  of  dirty  white  belly  and 
dusky  bac>VL|  v\\^  alaloi»gja,«iXk\  vw^'^^KOi^^ 
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dolphins,  with  skins  full  of  lamp-oil. 
This  really  ugly  creature  looks  far 
better  in  the  delphin  title-pages^  with 
his  lamp  aud  his  "  alere flammam"  on 
clean  paper,  than  on  the  stall ;  hut  his 
Tery  best  appearance  is  on  a  fine  Si- 
cilian coin,  with  Arion  on  his  back. 
The  snouts  of  four  large  sword-fish 
were  also  conspicuous ;  and  there  was 
thunny  enough  for  all  the  world : 
some  of  the  supply*  however,  was  to 
be  hawked  about  the  streets,  in  order 
to  which  cords  are  placed  under  the 
belly  of  a  thunny  of  fifteen  cwt.,  and 
off  he  goes  slung  on  a  pole,  with  a 
drummer  l>efore  and  a  drummer  be- 
hind, to  disturb  eyery  street  and  alley 
in  Palermo  till  he  is  got  rid  of ;  not 
that  the  stationary  market  is  quiet; 
for  the  noise  made  in  selling  the 
mutest  of  all  animals  is  in  all  coun- 
tries really  remarkable ;  but  who  shall 
do  justice  to  a  SicUian  Billingsgate  at 
mezzogiomo!  ''  Trenia  sei,  irenia 
seif*  bawls  out  the  Padrone,  cleaving 
a  fish  in  twain  with  one  stroke  of  an 
immense  chopper  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. **  Trenta  sei,  trenia  sei,^^  re- 
peat the  two  journeymen  accomplices, 
one  counting  it  on  bis  fingers  to  se- 
cure accuracy  and  telegraph  the  in- 
formation to  distant  purchasers,  or 
such  as  cannot  hear  in  the  noise  ;  an- 
t>ther  holds  up  a  slice  as  a  specimen ; 
three  fellows  at  our  elbow  are  roaring 
''  tutti  vivi,  tutta  vivt,**  **  a  sedid,  a 
sedici"  The  man  of  whitings,  and 
even  he  of  sardines,  have  a  voice  and 
a  figure  of  their  own.  As  you  ap- 
proach each  stall,  the  noisy  salesmen 
suspend  their  voices,  and  enquire,  in 
gentler  accents,  if  you  intend  to  buy ; 
if  you  do  not,  like  the  cicada  their 
stunning  sound  returns  as  soon  as 
you  are  past.  We  have  hinted  that 
the  thunny,  '<  Integer  et  cadavere 
toto,  **  does  not  look  handsome :  vastly 
less  attractive  is  he  when  mutilated. 
Big  as  an  elephant's  thigh,  and  with 
flesh  like  some  black-blooded  bullock 
of  ocean  breed,  his  unsavoury  meat  at- 
tracts a  most  repulsive  assemblage, 
not  only  of  customers,  but  of  flies  and 
wasps,  which  no  flapping  will  keep 
off  from  his  grumous  liver.  The 
iwordfish  cuts  up  into  large  bloodless 
slices,  which  look  on  the  stall  like  so 


many  fillets  of  very  white  veal,  and 
might  pass  for  such,  but  that  the  head 
and  shoulders  are  fixed  upon  a  long 
lance,  high  above  the  stall,  to  inform 
the  uninitiated  that  the  delicate  look- 
ing meat  in  question  was  fed  in  the 
pastures  of  the  deep.  The  price  of 
thunny,  a  staple  commodity  and  ob- 
ject of  ex&nsive  Sicilian  commerce, 
varies  considerably  with  the  supply ; 
as  to  the  demand,  it  never  ceases. 
During  our  stay  in  Palermo,  a  whole 
fish  would  fetch  about  eight  scuds,  and 
his  recall  price  was  about  twopence 
per  English  pound.  Think  of  paying 
three  or  four/ranct  for  lesa  than  half 
a  pound  eoU  'olio  in  Paris.  The  sup- 
ply seems  very  constant  during  the 
season,  which,  on  the  Palermo  side  of 
the  iftland,  is  from  May  to  July,  and 
continues  a  month  later  along  the 
Messina  coast ;  after  which,  as  the 
fish  cease  to  be  seen,  it  is  presumed 
here  that  they  have  sailed  to  the  Afri- 
can coast.  The  flesh  of  the  spada 
fish  is  generally  double  in  market 
price  to  that  of  the  thunny,  selling  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  June  at  about 
fourpence  a-pound.  Every  thunny 
is  weighed  upon  landing,  and  a  high 
tax  paid  upon  it  to  the  king,  who, 
in  consideration  thereof,  charges  hii 
Sicilian  subjects  no  duty  for  gno- 
powder  or  salt.  The  fixed  fisherits 
for  thunny,  round  the  Sicilian  eoast, 
are  upwards  of  a  doxen,  the  most  fa- 
mous being  that  of  Messina.  At 
Palermo,  however,  they  sometisQes 
take  an  immense  strike  of  several 
hundred  in  one  expedition.  The 
average  weight  of  a  full  grown 
thunny,  is  from  1000  to  1200  pounds; 
of  course  the  men  with  poles  who  land 
him,  can  carry  him  but  a  little  way, 
and  he  reaches  the  market  by  relays. 
Every  bit  of  him  is  eaten,  except  his 
bones  and  his  eyes,  and  even  these 
yield  a  quantity  of  oil. 

The  spada,  too,  is  pickled  down  to 
his  bones — he  is  in  great  request  for 
the  hotels,  and  his  eyes,  duly  salted, 
are  considered  a  sort  of  luxury ;  in 
some  places  these  are  the  perquisite 
of  the  fishermen,  yielded  by  their 
employers,  who  farm  the  fisheries, 
and  having  satisfied  the  king,  make 
what  terms  they  can  with  the  subject. 
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COMMERCIAL  FOLIOT — RUSSIA. 

From  the  brief  review,  in  onr  last  ganized  illicit  trade  which  covers  Spain 
Kumber,  of  Spain,  her  commercial  po*  with  hordes  of  contrabandistag^  more 
licy,  her  economical  resources,  her  fis-  numerous  and  daring  than  the  bands 
cal  rigours,  her  financial  embarrass*  of  aduaneros  and  the  armies  of  rcgu« 
ments,  these  facts  may  be  said  to  have  lars  whom  they  set  at  defiance,  and 
been  developed : — In  the  first  place,  infests  the  coast  of  Spain  with  fleets 
that  theoretically — that  is,  so  far  as  le-  of  smuggling  craft,  which  all  iheguar^ 
gislation — Spain  is  the  land  of  restric-  dan  coitus,  with  the  ancient  armada  of 
tions  and  prohibitions ;  and  that  the  Spain,  were  it  in  existence,  would  be 
principle  of  protection  in  behalf,  not  powerless  to  annihilate.  And  all  this 
of  nascent,  but  of  comparatively  an-  fine  nation,  of  warm  and  generous  tem- 
cient  and  still  unestablished  interests,  perament,  of  naturally  noble  and  vir- 
is  recognized,  and  carried  out  in  the  tuous  aspirations,  thus  desperately  to 
most  latitudinarian  sense  of  absolute  be  dismantled  of  its  once-proud  attri- 
interdict  or  extravagant  impost.  Se-  butes,  and  demoralized  in  its  charac- 
condly,  that  under  such  a  system,  Spain  ter ;  its  exhaustless  riches  of  soil  and 
has  continued  the  exceptional  oase  of  climate  to  be  wantonly  wasted — per 
fk,  non  or  scarcely  progressing  Euro-  force  of  false  legislation  to  be  left  un- 
pean  state;  that  the  maintenance  and  cultured — and  for  why?  Shades  of  the 
enhancement  of  fiscal  rigours  and  illustrious  Gabarrus  and  Jovellanos, 
inanufacturing  monopoly,  jealously  why?  Why,  to  enable  some  half  dozen 
fenced  round  with  a  legislative  wall  fahricanies  of  Barcelona  to  keep  less 
of  prohibition  and  restriction,  has  than  half-a-dozen  steam-engines  at 
neither  advanced  the  prosperity  of  work,  which  shall  turn  some  few  thou« 
the  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  in  sands  of  spindles,  spinning  and  twist- 
Cataionla,  Valencia,  and  Biscay,  in  ing  some  few  millions  of  pounds  of 
whose  exclusive  behalf  the  great  and  yarn,  by  which,  after  nearly  three 
enduring  interests  of  the  remaining  quarters  of  a  century  that  the  cotton 
thirteen  millions  and  upwards  of  the  manufacture  has  been  plan  ted,  ^'swath- 
population  have  been  postponed  orsacri-  ed,  rocked,  and  dandled"  with  legisla- 
ticed — nor  contributed  to  strengthen  tive  fondness  into  a  rickety  nursling, 
the  financial  resources  of  the  gpvem-  some  fifty  millions  of  yards  of  cotton 
ment,  as  proved  by  the  prostrate  posi-  cloths  are  said  to  be  painfully  brought 
tion  and  prospects  of  a  bankrupt  and  forth  in  the  year;  the  value  of  which 
beggared  exchequer;  that,  as  the  ne-  may  probably  be  equal  to  the  same  or 
cessary  and  inevitable  consequence,  a  larger  quantity  of  French  cottons  in- 
the  progress  ofafriculturci  the  ascend-  troduced  by  contraband,  and  consum- 
ant  interest  of  aJl-powerful  communi-  ed  in  the  provinces  of  Catalonia  and 
ties  and  vast  territorially  endowed  Arragon  themselves — the  first  being 
states — of  Spain,  the  almost  one  only  sole  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  for 
interest  and  element  of  vitality,  econo-  all  Spain.  And  for  this  deplorable 
mical  and  political has  been  imped-  consummation,  the  superabundant  bar- 
ed, and  continues  to  be  discouraged ;  vests  of  the  waving  fields,  the  luscious 
that  the  march  of  internal  improve-  floods  of  the  vineyards,  the  full  flow- 
ments  is  checked  or  stunted,  when  not  ing  yield  of  the  olive  groves  of  Spain 
absolutely  stayed ;  finally,  that  pub-  — of  the  wine,  the  oil,  and  the  corn,  of 
lie  morals — the  social  health  of  a  great  which  nature  is  more  bountiful  than 
people,  inheritors  of  glorious  anteced-  in  Egypt  of  old — the  produce  and  the 
ents,  of  an  historic  renown  for  those  wealth  of  the  millions,  (which,  permit- 
qualities  of  a  high  order,  the  deep-  ted,  would  exchange  advantageously 
seated  sentiment  of  personal,  as  of  na-  for  foreign  products,  and,  bye  all  the 
tional  honour  and  dignity,  the  inte-  value,  add  to  the  store  of  national 
grity,  fidelity,  and  ^lantry,  which  wealth,  and  create  the  means  of  repro- 
more  loftily  spurn  contaminating  ap-  duction,)  are  left  to  run  waste  andab- 
proximation  with  action  springing  out  solutely  perish  on  the  ground,  as  not 
of  base,  sordid,  and  degrading  motives  worth  the  cost  of  transport  to  markets 
and  associations — have  been  sapped  without  demand.  ''The  production 
and  corrupted  by  the  debasing  influ-  ofthissoil,"  observes  the  Ayuntamien- 
^ces  of  tnat  gigantic  system  of  or-  toof  Mala^m\.Ue\x^VQK^«QXlLxig(iMMr 
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cion  to  tlie  Cortes  cited  in  our  last  a  weapon,  who  uses  it  and  sheds  the 

Number,  after  referring  to  their  own  blood  of  an  agent  of  the  law  in  the 

port  and  province,  in  whose  elabora-  defence  of  his  illegally  acquired  goods, 

tion  thousands  and  thousands  of  hands  will  not  hesitate  in  shedding  the  blood 

are  employed,  millions  and  millions  of  of  a  fellow  citizen  who  may  stand  in 

capital  invested,   "  are  consumed,   if  the  way  of  his  desires.    And  hence  the 

not  in  totality,  at  least  with  close  ap-  frequent  assassinations.     He  who  with 

proxiraation,  in  England  J"  and  after  gold  seduces  others  for  the  increase  of 

enumerating   the  wines,  oil,  raisins,  his  own  property  and  for  antisocial 

grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  and  almonds,  purposes,  does  not  scruple,  when  for- 

as  products  so  consumed  in  this  coun-  tune  is  adverse,  to  possess  himself  by 

try "  We  have  active  and  formidable  violence  of  the  gold  of  the  honest  bus- 

rivals  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Por-  bandman,   or  peaceful   trader :    from 

tugal,  Turkey,  the  Greek  Archipelago,  hence  the  constant  robberies  in  the  less 

and  other  countries.     We  shall  say  no-  frequented  places  ;  from  hence  the  ge- 

thing  of  the  wools,  corn   and  other  neral  abuse  of  carrying  prohibited  arms 

fruits  of  Spain,  so  important,  and  some  of  all  sorts,  and  using  them  criminally 

so  depressed  in  England  by  foreign  against  any  one  on  the  least  provoca- 

competition  with   those  of  this  pro-  tion,  already  accustomed  to  use  them 

vince.     K  the  treaties  of  commerce  of  against  the  Government     Who  shall 

England  with  Italy  and  Turkey  are  venture  to  enumerate  the  assassina- 

carried  into  effect,  the  exportation  of  tions,  the  robberies,  the  ruined  fami- 

our  oils  and  dried  fruits  will  receive  its  lies,  the  misfortunes  of  all  kinds,  which, 

death  warrant — queda  herida  demuerte,  directly  and   indirectly,  spring  from 

France,  Germanv,  and  Portugal,  ac-  contraband  trade?** 

cepting  favourably  the  idea  of  the  Bri«  Such  is  the  JExposician,  such   the 

tish  Government,  will  cause  our  wines  experience,  and  such  the  views  of  a 

to  disappear  from  the  market ;  their  patriotic  and  enlightened  corporation, 

consumption  is  already  very  limited,  representing  and  ruling  over  one  of 


inasmuch  as  the  excessive  duty,  to  one- 
third  the  amount  of  which  the  value 
of  the  wine  does  not  reach,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  prevents  the  sale  of 
the  inferior  dry  wines.     The  same  ex- 
cessive duty  tends  to  diminish   the 
consumption  of  our  fruits  from  year  to 
year.     Our  oil  has  alone  been  able  to 
find  vent  by  favour  of  the  double  duty 
imposed  till  now  upon  Sicilian,  supe- 
rior to  ours  in  quality.    But  the  Eng- 
lish  speculators  are  already  shy  of 
purchasing,  in  the  expectation  of  an 
assimilation  of  duties  on  oils  of  what- 
ever origin."   The  Ayimtamiento  pro- 
ceeds to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  '*  bene- 
ficial compensation"  to  British  manu- 
factures in  the  tariff  of  Spain,  without 
which,  '^the  flattering  perspective"  of 
prosperous  progress  for  the  industry 
and  agriculture  of  the  Andalusias  wiu 
be  destroyed,  and  that  those  vast,  rich, 
and  fertile  provinces  will  become  a  de- 
solate desert.  *'  The  admission  or  pro- 
hibition of  foreign  woven  cottons,"  says 
the  Exposiciofi^  *4s  for  Malaga  and  its 
province  of  vital  importance  under  two 
aspects — of  morality  and  commerce. 
Until  now  we  have  endured  the  ter- 
rible consequences  of  prohibition.  The 
exorbitant  g^n  which  it  supports  is 
the  germ  of  all  the  crimes  perpetrated 


the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  indus- 
trially disposed  districts  of  Spain.  Oiu' 
object  in  prefacing  at  this  length,  and 
with  seeming  irrelevance,  perhaps,  our 
review  of  the  commercial  policy  of 
Russia,  vdth  its  bearings  on  the  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain,  is  to  show  the 
differing  action  of  the  same  commer- 
cial system,  in  the  present  case  of  the 
prohibitive  and  restrictive  system  in 
different  countries,  both  in  respect  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  internal  pro- 
gress and  industry  of  countries  acting 
upon  the  same  prmciple  are  variously 
affected  themselves,  and  in  respect  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influences 
of  such  action  upon  those  relations  of 
interchange  which  they  entertain,  or 
might  otherwise  entertain,  with  other 
countries  where  an  opposite  or  modi- 
fied system  prevails.     In  its  broad  fea- 
tures the  system  of  Russia  varies  from 
that  of  Spain  only  in  being  more  ri- 
gorous and  intractable  still.     Both, 
however,  are  founded  on  the  same  ex- 
clusive principle,  that  of  isolation— 
that  of  forcing  manufactures  at  what- 
ever cost— that  of  producing  all  that 
may  be  required  for  domestic  con- 
sumption—of exporting  the  greatest 
{)ossible  maximum^-of  importing  the 
owest  conceivable  minimum.    Start- 
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same  goal,  it  will  not  be  without  inte- 
rest or  instruction  to  accompany  and 
observe  the  progress  of  the  one,  as  we 
have  already  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
the  fortunes  of  the  other — to  present 
Russia,  industrial  and  commercial,  side 
by  side,  or  in  contrast  with  Spain,  as 
we  have  described  her.  Your  absolute 
theory  men,  your  free-traders  with 
one  idea,  like  Lord  Howick,  your  per- 
formers in  the  economic  extravaganza 
now  rehearsing  in  the  Parliament- 
house  under  the  style  of  "leave  im- 
ports free,  and  the  exports  will  take 
care  of  themselves,"  may  chance  to 
meet  with  many  strange  facts  to  con- 
found their  arbitrary  theorems  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva.  Absolute  of  wis- 
dom, however,  as  they  arrogate  to  be, 
and  casehardened  as  they  are,  against 
assaulting  results  which  should  destroy 
their  self-willed  principle — a  principle, 
like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, proclaimed  to  be  unchanged  and 
unchangeable — in  face  of  which  facts 
are  powerless,  and  adverse  experience 
contumeliously  scouted,  or  menda- 
ciously perverted,  it  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  lessons  in  political  economy 
will,  less  than  from  any  quarter  of  the 

flobe,  perhaps,  be  accepted  from  St 
etersburg — they  will  fall  upon  un- 
willing ears — upon  understandings  ob- 
tuse or  pervert«i. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those 
who  would  contend  that,  under  all 
times  or  circumstances,  should  a 
principle,  or  rather  the  system  built 
upon  a  principle,  be  rigorously  upheld 
in  its  application  intact,  sacred  equally 
from  modification  on  the  one  hand,  as 
against  radical  revolution  on  the  other. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that,  under  the 
protective  system,  have  grown  into 
their  present  gigantic  proportions  all 
the  great  manufacturing  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  But,  with  customary 
hardihood  of  assertion,  maintain  the 
economists — in  whose  wake  follow  the 
harder-mouthed,  coarser-minded  Cob- 
dens  of  the  League — although  manu- 
factures have  flourished  under  such  a 


system  to  an  extent  which  has  consti- 
tuted this  country  the  workshop  of  the 
world,  they  have  so  flourished  in  spite 
of  the  system ;  and,  in  its  absence,  left 
exposed  to  free  unrestricted  competi- 
tion from  abroad,  must  inevitably  have 
progressed  at  a  more  gigantic  rate  of 
speed  still.  This  is  asserted  to  be  in 
the  order  of  nature;  but  as  nature  is 
every  where  the  same — as  the  same 
broad  features  and  first  elements  cha- 
racterize all  countries  more  or  less 
alike — we  ask  for  examples,  for  one 
example  only,  of  the  successful  estab- 
lishment and  progress  of  any  one  un- 
protected industry.  The  demand  is 
surely  limited,  and  reasonable  enough. 
The  mendacious  Lea^rue,  with  the 
Brights  and  Cobdens  of  rude  and  riot- 
ous oratory,  are  daily  trumpeting  it  in 
the  towns,  and  sphtting  the  ears  of 
rural  groundlings  with  the  reiterated 
assertion  that,  of  all  others,  the  cotton 
manufacture  owes  nothing  to  protec- 
tion. What! — nothing?  Were  general 
restrictive  imposts  on  foreign  manu- 
factures no  protection  ?  Was  the  vir- 
tually prohibited  importation  of  the 
cotton  fabrics  of  India  no  boon?  of 
India,  root  and  branch  sacrificed  for 
the  advancement  of  Manchester  ? 
Why,  there  are  people  yet  alive  who 
can  recollect  the  day  wnen  Manches- 
ter cottons  could  not  have  stood  one 
hour*s  competition  with  the  free,  or 
even  100  per  cent  taxed  fabrics  of  In- 
dia.* How,  indeed,  could  competition 
have  been  possible,  with  the  wages  of 
weaving  and  spinning  in  India  at 
three-halfpence  per  dav,  whilst  for 
equal  quantities  and  qualities  of  work- 
manship, the  British  weaver  was  earn- 
ing five  shillings,  and  the  spinner  ten 
shillings  per  day  on  the  average?  In 
1780,  Mr  Samuel  Crompton,  the  inge- 
nious inventor  of  the  mule  frame  for 
spinning,  such  as  it  exists  to  this  day, 
and  is  the  vast  moving  machine  of 
cotton  manufacturing  greatness,  stated 
that  he  obtained /otir/em  shillings  per 
lb.  for  the  spinning  and  preparation  of 
No.  40  yam,  twenty-five  shillings  for 


*  The  cotton  piece  goods  of  India  were  still  subject,  in  1814,  to  a  duty  on  im- 
portation equal  to  86  per  cent.  This  duty  was  reduced  on  the  6th  of  July  1819, 
but  to  L.67,  lOs.  per  cent  only.  Finally,  in  1826  the  duty  was  again  reduced  to 
10  per  cent,  at  which  it  remuns.  The  duty  on  cotton  yarn  imported  from  India 
was  at  the  same  time  subject  to  a  duty  of  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  so  remained  till  1831 
at  least.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  India  was  the  only  country  in  the  world 
which,  before  and  during  the  rise  of  the  cotton  maQofacture  in  Great  Britain,  was^ 
or  could  be,  an  exporter  of  cotton  fabrics  and  yarns 
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No.  60,  and  two  guineas  for  No.  80. 
The  same  descriptions  of  yarns  are 
now  profitably  making  at  prices  ran- 
ging from  about  ten  pence  to  twenty- 
pence  per  lb.  At  the  same  period 
common  calicoes  were  saleable  at  about 
two  shillings  per  yard,  which  now  may 
be  purchased  for  threepence.  Will  it 
be  said  that  the  Indian  spinner  and 
weaver  by  hand  could  not,  at  the  same 
epoch,  have  produced  their  wares  at 
one-half  the  price,  had  not  importation, 
with  unrelentinff  jealousy,  been  inter- 
dicted ?  Was  the  rigid  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  machinery  no  concession, 
all  exclusively  and  prodigiously  in  the 
Interest  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  to 
the  zealous  promotion  and  ascendancy 
of  which  the  mining  and  agricultural 
Interests  are  unhesitatingly,  not  to  say 
wantonly,  prejudiced,  if  not  absolutely 
perilled  r  We  say  wantonly,  because 
the  free  exportation  of  cotton  yam, 
tolerated  at  the  same  moment,  was  an 
absurd  and  mischievous  violation  of 
the  very  principle  on  which  the  prohi- 
bited exportation  of  machinery  was 
alone  and  could  be  justified.    In  face 


which  executes  justice  Upon  all  in  th# 
l6ng  run,  cannot  fail  to  lay  the  ghost 
of  cotton  and  anti-corn  law  impos- 
ture, even  in  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  muddy  Irk  and  Irwell,  where  first 
conjured    from.     And   now,    having 
shown  how  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain  was  from  its  birth  cra- 
dled, rocked,  and  dandled  into  suc- 
cessful progress ;  how  it  was  fostered 
and  fenced  round  with  protection  and 
prohibitive  legislation  as  against  com- 
petition from  abroad ;  we  shall  pro- 
ceed with  our  review  of  the  rise  and 
career  of  protected  manufactures  in 
Russia.     And  we  would  counsel  **  one 
who    has    whistled  at   the  jjlough,'* 
whose  "  farming  notes*'  in  the  Morn" 
ing  Chronicle^  when  confined  to  such 
matters  of  practical  detail  as  may  be 
supposed  to  lie  within  the  scope  of  his 
own  experience  and   comprehension, 
are  not  destitute  of  interest  and  infor- 
mation,  though  with    dbtorted   and 
exaggerated  views,  to  ponder  well  he- 
fore  a  next  reiteration  of  the  random 
and  absurd  assertion  that  the  "  com- 
law  has  done  to  agriculture  what  every 


of    these    incontrovertible    facts,    of    law  of  protection  has  done  for  every 


which  hereafter,  and   now   that  the 
record  of  them  is  consigned  to  that 
wide   circulation   througn   the  world 
which  the  pages  of  Blackwood  only 
can  afford,  misrepresentation  remains 
without  excuse  on  the  question  of  that 
fostcrine  protection  to  which,   in   a 
larger  degree,  if  not  exclusively,  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  is 
indebted  for  its  growth  to  its  present 
colossal,  mammoth-like,  and  almost  un- 
wieldy grandeur.    We  do  not,  however, 
whilst  re-establishing  facts  in  their  pu- 
rity, dream  the  practical  impossibility 
of    confounding  and  disarming    the 
Ignorance  of  men  unfortunately  so  ill 
educated  and  unread,  and  with  intellect 
80  incapable,  apparently,  of  appreci- 
ating instruction,  if  not  wilfully  per- 
verse, as  the  Cobdens,  or  of  restrain- 
ing the  less  coarse  but  more  fluent 
flippancy  and    equallv  unscrupulous 
assurance  of  friend  Bright,  from  resof  t 
to  that  stock  and  stale  weapon  of  vul- 
gar minds  which  is  so  readily  drawn 
from  the  armoury  of  flilsehood.     To 
the  end  of  the  chapter  they  will  lie 
on,  until  doomsday  arrive,  and  they 
sink,  like  the  Henry  Hunts,  et  id  genus 
omne,  their  at  least  as  well-bred  pre- 
decessors of   the  popularity-lmnting 
0choo],  to  their  proper  level  in  the 
ce«s-pool  of  public  contempt.    Tvma^ 


trade  thai  was  ever  practised — it  has 
induced  negligence,  and,  by  its  uncer- 
tain operation,  has  obstructed  enter- 
prise.*     Instead  of  whistling  at  the 
plough,  such  a  writer  almost  deserve? 
to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  for  so 
preposterously  dogmatic  an  assump- 
tion.    It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated, 
and  the  proof  is  challenged,  that  ever 
a  great  interest,  whether  manufactur- 
ing or  agricultural,  was  established  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  since  the  crea- 
tion, without  the  aids  and  appliances 
of  legislative  and  guematorial  patron- 
age.     The  degree^  the  qualincatioD, 
the    practical    limitations,  which  in 
the    progpress    of   time,    with    social 
and    industrial  changes    supervening 
at  home  and  abroaa,   may  be  ren- 
dered expedient  or  necessary  in  the 
application  of  the  principle,   consti- 
tute quite  a  dlflerent  question,  which 
may   be    discussed    and    entertained 
without    any  disparagement    of   the 
soundness  of  the  policy,  as  best  adapt- 
ed to  existing  circumstances,  of  the 
system  when  first  applied.   The  theory 
of  free  trade  may  be,  in  its  entirety, 
as   plausibly  it  is  presented   to  us, 
founded  on  jnst  principle ;  the  abstract 
truth  and  perfection  of  which  are  just 
as  unimpeachable  as  that  of  the  social 
>ik««t^  ^^"^unded  by  Ronssean  in 
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the  Savoyard's  profession  of  faith,  or 
that  of  the  "  liberty,   equality,   and 
community  of  property"  (to  say  no- 
things of  women)  theory  preached,  and 
practically  developed  to  some  extent, 
in  the  paganish  philosophies  and  New 
Harmony  vagaries   of  the   St  Simo- 
nians,  the  Fourierians,  and  of  Robert 
Owen,  in  these  our  days.     And  yet, 
from  the  beginning  of  time— whether 
from  the  world   before   the  flood,  or 
since  the  reconstruction  of  the  world 
after — never,  to  this  present  epoch,  has 
one  single  example  come  down  to  us 
of  the  sober  realization  of  either  the 
economical  abstraction  or  the  social 
abstraction.     Primeval  chaos,  chaos 
existing  before  all  time,  could  alone 
have    represented   the   heau-ideal    of 
each.     So  far  indeed  as  their  own  de- 
mesnes and  domains,  Laban  and  Pha- 
raoh were  not  without  their  practical 
proficiency  in  the  elements  of  econo- 
mical science — for  the  one  knew  how 
to  sell  his  daughters,  as  the  other  his 
com,  in  the  **  dearest  market ; "  and 
each  to  buy  his  labour  and  his  money 
at  the  "  cheapest."     And  never  will 
these  free-trade  and  social  day-dreams 
be  accomplished  to  the  end  of  all  time; 
never  until  chaos  come  again ;  never, 
unless    perchance    the    Fitzwilliams 
and  the  Phillipses,  impregnated  with 
the  beatific  reveries  of  socialist  Robert 
Owen,  should  throw  open,  the  one, 
Wentworth  hall,   with    its    splendid 
parks  and  spacious  domains — the  other, 
his  Manchester  mills,  wonder-working 
machinery,  and  million  of  capital  stock, 
to  joint-stock  occupancy,  with  com- 
mon right  of  possession  of  the  rural 
labourers  who  till  the  ground,  and  the 
nrbaa  operatives  who  ply  the  shuttle 
— the  producers,  in  fact,  of  all  their 
wealth — share  and  share  alike ;  them- 
selves, in  future,  undertaking  the  pro- 
portion of  daily  task- work;  driving 
the  **  teams  afield,"  or   tenting  the 
mule-frame.      Should,    perhaps,    the 
Phalansterial  system  of  Fourier  pre- 
ferably suit  their  taste,  they  will  be 
entitled  to  enter  into  the  "  phalanx  of 
harmony,"  and  share  h  des  degres  dif- 
firents^  dans  la  repartition  des  trois  fa" 
cultes — capital,  travail,  talent,  *  •  •  with 
the  enjovment  of  such  an  apfirtment 
in  the  Phalansterial  **  palace  *  for  four 
hundred  families,  the  minimum  of  the 
phalanx  being    eighty,    which    may 
compare  with  the  quality  of  rfyarti' 
tion  corresponding   to  them,   as  ex- 
*"  pounded  by  Madame  Gf^tti  de  6a* 


mond,  the  principal  legatee  of  Fourier 
and  his  system. 

In  the   course  of  the   discussions 
which  terminated  in    the    treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation  with  Rus- 
sia, laid  before  parliament  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  session — the  stipulations  of 
which,  however,  chiefly  bore  upon  the 
extension  of  certain  reciprocal  rights 
of  navigation — the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
in  answer  to  representations  pressed 
upon  him  from  this  country,  for  a  li- 
beral extension  of  the  same  principle 
to  the  general  commerce  of  Russia,  to 
foreign   imports  as  well  as  shipping 
and  exports — to  let  in  a  glimmer  of  the 
free-trade  principle,  in  fact — replied,  as 
we  observed  in  a  former  article,  that 
'*  the  system,  such  as  it  was,  he  had 
received  from  his  predecessors,  and  it 
was  found  to  work  well  for  the  inte- 
rests of  his  empire."    The  Autocrat, 
despot  as  he  may  be,  was  not  singular 
in  the  opinion ;  for  even  our  esteemed 
friend  Count  Valerian  Krasinski,  dis- 
tinguished no  less  for  the  solidity  of 
his  literary  attainments  than  for  the 
liberality  of  opinion  and  the  patriot* 
ism  which  condemns  him  to  the  pe- 
nalty of  exile  in  a  "  dear  country's 
cause,"  who  therefore  will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  undue  bias  in  favour  of  Rus- 
sian systems,  had  written  and  pub- 
lished in  an  able  article  on  Russia, 
treating  inter  alia   of  the  rise    and 
progress    of   her   manufactures    and 
commerce,  to  the  following  effect : — 
"  The  manufacturers  of  Russia  com- 
menced, as  in  other  countries,   with 
the  beginning  of  its  political  impor- 
tance, but  have  been  chiefly  indebted 
for  their  encouragement  and  progress 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Government  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The    (protective)   system    has    been 
steadily  adhered  to  with  constantly 
increasing  energy,  and  the  most  brU- 
liant  success,  up  to  the  present  time." 
This  was  published  in  1842.  We  shall 
proceed  to  test  the  merits  of  the  case 
by  reference  to  documents  of  official 
origin,  Russian  and  British — both  to 
the  latest  dates  to  which  made  up  in 
a  sufficiently  complete  shape  for  the 
object  in  view,  and  the  former  in  some 
instances  later  than  any  yet  published 
in  this  country,  and,  as  believed,  ex- 
clusively in  our  possession.    We  shall 
have  to  deal  with  masses  of  figures ; 
but  to  the  general  reader  in  search  of 
truth,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  more 
acceptable  than  whole  pages  of  allega- 
tionf  and  assumptions  unsunnortedb^ 
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proof,  however  eloquently  worked  out     and  the  special  influences  which,  fa- 


to  plausible  conclusions 

We  commence  with  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  comprehension  of  the 
industrial  progression  of  Russia,  by  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  average 
imports  of  a  few  of  the  chief  articles  of 
consumption,  raw  materials  of  manu- 
facture, and  manufactures,  for  two 
series,  of  three  years  each;  the  first 
series  being  the  earliest  for  which  offi- 
cial records  can  be  cited,  or  were  per- 
haps kept.    Accidental  circumstances. 

Annual  imports,  -  1793-95 

Sugar,  .         .         .  341,356        poods 

OUveoil,      .        .         .  42,239  ib. 

Machines  and  Instruments 

of  all  kinds,  for  .         1 11 ,300  silver  rubles 

Woollen  cloths  for         .     3,978,COO  ib. 

Raw  cotton,  .        «  10,000       poods 

Cotton-yam,         .        .  50,000  ib. 

Cotton  fabrics  for         .      2,600,000  silver  rubles 

During  the  first  triennial  period,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sugars  import- 
ed was  in  the  refined  state,  the  num- 
ber of  sugar  refineries  being  then  very 
limited;  in  the  second  period,  the 
imports  consisted  exclusively  of  raw 
sugar  for  the  numerous  existing  refin- 
ing establishments,  which  consumed 
besides  125,000  poods  of  beet-root 
sugar,  the  produce  of  the  beet-root 
works  established  in  Southern  Russia. 
Woollen  maimfactories  HKve  so  rapid- 
ly and  extensively  increased,  that, 
whereas,  comparatively  a  few  years 
past  only,  the  manufacture  of  woollens 
was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
coarser  sorts  for  army  use,  whilst  the 
better  qualities  for  the  consumption 
of  the  more  easy  classes,  and  for  ex- 
port to  Asia,  were  imported  from 
abroad,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain;  for 
the  fifteen  years  preceding  1840  the 
case  has  been  completely  altered.  The 
import  of  foreign  woollens  has  almost 
altogether  ceased  for  internal  con- 
sumption in  Russia,  whilst  no  wool- 
lens but  of  Russian  make  are  now  ex- 
ported to  Asia,  and  especially  China. 
The  export  of  these  home-made  wool- 
lens figures  far  above  two  millions  of 
rubles  yearly  in  the  tables  of  Russian 
commerce  with  eastern  countries.  It 
will  be  seen  that  while  the  imports  of 
cotton  yam,  in  the  space  of  forty-two 
years,  had  increased  in  the  proportion 
from  1  to  12  only,  that  of  raw  cotton 

1839. 
Raw  cotton,    .     .     354,832 
Cotton  yarn,  .    .    535,817 


vourably  or  unfavourably,  may  act 
upon  particular  years,  producing  at 
one  time  a  feverish  excess  of  commer- 
cial movement,  and  at  another,  a  re- 
acting depression  as  unnatural,  are  best 
corrected  and  balanced  by  taking  aver- 
ages of  years.  Thus,  the  mean  term 
of  imports  for  1793,  1794,  and  1795, 
may  be  thus  contrasted  with  that  for 
1837,  1838,  and  1839,  of  the  following 
commodities : — 


1837-9 
1,675,806 
345,455 


poods 
ib. 


1,025,264  silver  rubles 
570,000  ib. 

315,000  ib. 

600,000  ib. 

3,866,000  ib. 

had  advanced  in  the  proportion  from  1 
to  32.  The  facts  are  significant  of  the 
growing  extension  both  of  spinning 
mctories  and  the  cotton  manufactories. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  or  credit 
the  increased  imported  values  of  cot- 
ton fabrics  here  represented,  knowing, 
as  we  do,  the  decreased  export  to  Rus- 
sia in  our  own  tablesof  values  and  quan- 
tities. But  we  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after, perhaps,  to  notice  some  peculi- 
arities in  the  Russian  official  system  of 
valuations,  which  may  probably  serve  to 
clear  up  the  ambiguity.  But  although 
importing  foreign  cottons  for  internal 
consumption,  Russia  is  moreover  an  ex- 
porter of  domestic  fabrics,  to  the  value 
of  about  one  million  of  silver  rubles, 
on  the  side  of  Asia.  In  order  to  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  the  multiplication  of 
figures  by  the  accompanying  reduction 
01  the  moneys  and  weights  of  Russia 
into  Knglish  quantities,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  state,  that  the  silver  ruble 
is  equal  to  37^d.  sterling,  and,  in  com- 
mercial reckoning,  the  pood  answers  to 
36  Ibsi  avoirdupois. 

Limiting  our  views  for  the  present 
to  the  traile  in  cottons,  as  the  manu- 
facture of  cottons  is  ef  much  more  re 
cent  growth  in  Russia  than  woollen 
and  other  manufactures,  we  find  that 
the  exact  imports,  quantities,  or  values, 
of  cotton  and  yam,  are  thus  quoted  in 
Russian  official  returns  for  the  three 
last  years  to  which  made  up  seriatim, 
1840.  1841. 

398,189  314,000  poods.. 

519,189  560,799 


The  depressed  state  of  the  cotton    very  low  prices  of  yarn,  from  consign-^ 
trade  in  1841  ia  this  country,  mV\i  W\^    m^tvV?*  \>ws\v»\/vc>.  ^^VLseiyiiouco,  for  Kile 
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at  any  rates  against  advances,  were 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  increased 
imports  of  yarn,  and  the  decrease  in 
mw  cotton,  exhibited  in  the  returns  for 
1841.  Otherwise,  the  import  of  raw 
cotton  has  been  comparatively  much 
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more  on  the  increase  than  cotton  yam 
for  some  years  past.  Thus,  beginning 
with  182*2,  when  the  cotton  industry 
began  more  rapidly  to  develope  itself, 
but  omitting  the  years  just  given,  the 
imports  stood  thus : — 


1822. 

1830. 

1838. 

Raw  cotton* 

55,838 

116,314 

326,707  poods 

Cotton- yarn. 

156,541 

429,736 

606,667     ib. 

Now,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  this  country 
has  enjoyed  supereminent  advantages 
over  that  of  any  other  in  the  world, 
whether  we  look  at  the  protective 
scale  of  duties  maintained  for  half  a 
century  in  its  favour  against  foreign 
competition,  or  regard  those  glorious 
inventions  and  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery, of  which  rigorous  prohibitive 
laws  against  export,  during  the  same 
period  in  force,  long  secured  it  a 
strict,  and,  even  to  a  more  recent  period, 
a  quasi  monopoly,  and  gave  it  a  start 
in  the  race,  which  seemed  to  leave  all 
chance  of  foreign  concurrence,  or 
equal  ratio  of  progression,  out  of  the 
question  altogether.  Neither  for  spin- 
ning nor  weaving  could  Russia,  in 
particular,  possess  any  other  than  ma- 
chinery of  the  rudest  kind,  with  hand 
labour,  until  perhaps  subsequently  to 
1820.  Her  tariffs,  even  by  special 
treaty  of  commerce,  in  1797,  were 
entirely  favourable  to  the  entrance 
and  consumption  of  British  fabrics. 
The  prohibitory,  or  Continental  sys- 


tem of  Bonaparte,  was  indeed  sub- 
stituted after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit ;  but 
in  1816  a  new  tariff  was  promulgated, 
modifying  the  *'  prohibiting  system  of 
our  trade,"  as  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
in  his  ukatic  on  the  occasion,  expressed 
it.  By  this  tariff,  cotton  fabrics  of  all 
kinds  were  taxed  twenty- five  per  cent 
in  value  only  ;  cotton  yarn,  seven  and 
a  half  copecs  per  cent ;  fine  woollens, 
1  ruble  25  copecs  per  archine;  ker- 
seymeres and  blankets,  twenty-five 
per  cent  on  value  ;  flannels,  camlets, 
druggets,  cords,  &c.,  fifteen  per  cent. 
How,  then,  has  Russia,  subject  to  all 
these  disadvantages  and  drawbacks, 
aud  so  late  in  the  field,  fared  in  com- 
parison with  this  country,  so  long  and 
so  far  before  her  ?  Let  us  take  the 
Russian  data  first  given  for  the  two 
triennial  periods,  and  ascertain  the 
issue. 

The  mean  annual  imports  of  cot- 
ton taken  for  consumption  into  Great 
Britain,  deducting  exports,  may  be 
thus  stated  in'  round  numbers  for  the 
two  terms,  1793-4-5  and  1837-8-9. 


Raw  cotton. 


Annual  imports^ 


1793-5.  1837-9. 

22,000,000  lbs.         39 1 ,830,000  lbs. 


The  ratio  of  progress  of  the  manu- 
facture, therefore,  from  one  term  to 
the  other,  of  the  forty-four  years,  was 
not  far  from  eightecnfold. 

Reducing  the  quantities  of  cotton- 
yarn  imported  into  Russia  into  the 


state  of  raw  cotton,  by  an  allowance 
of  about  three  ounces  in  the  pound,  or 
nearly  seven  pounds  per  pood,  for 
waste  in  the  operations  of  spinning, 
we  have  fhe  following  approximate 
results  ;— 


Annaal  imports. 
Raw  cotton. 


1793-5. 
69,700  poods. 


1837-9. 
1027,500  poods. 


The  ratio  of  increase  from  term  to 
term  being  thus  the  greater  part  of  fif* 
teen  fold. 

But  as  the  cotton  manufacture, 
from  circumstances  referred  to  of  fa- 
vourable tariffs  for  importation— 
comparatively  free-trade  tariffs — did 
not  begin  fairly  to  shoot  forth  until 
1^22,  it  will  be  only  right  to  try  the 
question  of  comparative  increase  by 
another  list,  namely,  as  between  the 
returns  of  the  consumption  of  cotton 
rcf'pectivcly  in  the  two  countries  for 


that  year,  and  one  of  the  later  years, 
1839,  1840,  or  1841 ;  but  say  rather 
an  average  of  the  three.  We  are  un- 
able, however,  to  strike  a  correspond- 
ing average  three  years  forward  from, 
but  inclusive  of  1822,  fur  want  of  the 
corresponding  Russian  official  returns 
for  two  of  the  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  take  the  one  year  of  1839, 
when  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  fur 
consumption  in  this  country  was  at  a 
low  ebb,  would  be  like  straining  for  an 
effect,  which  the  im^u.tUui^\.Vi\L^\*^\^^ 
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truth  can  baye  no  object  in  doing,  the  total  quantities  of  raw  cotton  taken 
whilst  the  return  for  1840  would  be  as  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain 
much  in  excess  the  other  way.     Thus     were — 

For  the  year  1822,  .  .         144.180,000  lbs. 

Average  of  the  three  years  1839,  1840,  1841,  440,146,000  ib. 

The  ratio  of  progression  in  Great  Bri-  an  allowance  in  addition,  at  the  rate 

tain,  for  the  term  of  eighteen  years,  of  about  three  ounces  per  lb.  for  waste, 

was  somewhat  more  than  threefold.  or  nearly   seven    pounds   per   pood. 

The  imports  of  raw  cotton,  and  of  stand  thus  for  Russia  in  round  num- 

cotton-jarn,  rendered  into  cotton  by  bera:— 

For  the  year  1822,  in  the  shape  of  raw  cotton,  55,838  poods. 

...     Cotton  yam  calculated  into  about  186,900 


Total  cotton, 
Average  raw  cotton  imports  of  1839-40-4], 
Id.  of  cotton  yarn  calculated  into  cotton. 


355.673 
643,300 


242,738 


998,973 


years,  when,  from  1833  to  1838,  the 
British  cotton  manufacture  was  sti- 
mulated, and  bloated  to  excess,  with  the 
high  prices  resulting  from  the  flash 
bank- paper  and  loan  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  mad  joint-stock 
banking  freaks  of  Lancashire. 


Total  cotton. 

The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  of  Russia,  for  the  same 
term  of  eighteen  years,  was  therefore 
considerably  more  than  fourfold.  And 
this  steady  but  extraordinary  superio- 
rity of  Russian  progression  took  place 
in   the    face  of  all  those  prosperity 

The  average  import  and  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Russia,  and  of  yam 
calculated  into  cotton,  was  at  the  rate,  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  cited, 
of  about,  ....  35,963,000  lbs.  per  annum ; 

Which  approximates  the  position  of  the  Rus- 
sian with  that  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
France  as  existing  In  the  year  1818,  when  the 
consumption  of  raw  cotton  is  officially  stated  at,     16,974,159  kilogrammes; 

And  with  that  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
the  United  States  in  1828,  when  the  quantity 
consumed  at  home  was  stated  at  about. 


It  will  still  be  insisted,  doubtless,  as 
all  along  it  has  never  failed  to  be  the 
euckoo-note  of  unreflecting  theorists, 
that  the  manufactures  of  Russia  have 
flourished,  and  are  flourishing,  in  spite 
of  protection  ;  that  the  only  eflvct  of 
protection  is  to  repress  thair  growth 
and  mar  their  perfection.  The  asser- 
tion stands  ready-made,  and  ever  the 
stock  on  hand ;  it  is  a  rash  and  blind- 
fold speculation  upon  chance  and  fu- 
turity, at  the  best ;  a  building  without 
a  corner  stone ;  a  chateau- cT Espaifne 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Where,  except 
in  the  glowing  flctions  of  Sohehere- 
zade,  may  the  personification  of  such 
a  phantom  be  detected?  History, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  may  be 
ransacked  in  vain  for  one  footprint  of 
the  realised  existence  and  miraculous 
•conomical  prodigies  worked  upon  the 
absolute  free-trade  principle,  in  the 
ffpootaoeous  creation,  the  progress  nn- 
fiytHM,  the  prospenty  PacUAevQ)  ol 


35,359,000  lb«. 

ingenious  manufactures.  The  El- 
Dorado  region  has  yet  to  be  discover- 
ed ;  will  Cobden,  like  another  Colum- 
bus in  search  of  new  worlds,  adven- 
ture upon  the  desperate  enterprise, 
and  furnish  the  writer  of  romance 
with  apt  materials  for  the  frights  and 
freaks  of  another  "  phantom  ship  '*  on 
the  wide  ocean  ?  If  so  inclined,  in- 
deed, we  may  commend  him  to  an 
undertaking  now,  at  this  present  writ- 
ing, in  actual  progress,  as  we  learn 
from  assured  sources  and  high  quar- 
ters, in  Paris.  A  goodly  ship  of  sub- 
stantial proportions  is  pow  preparing 
in  a  French  port,  richly  freighted  for 
an  interesting  voyage  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  French  industry,  with  desti- 
nation for  the  great  sea- river  of  the 
Amazons,  for  navigating  its  thonsands 
of  miles  of  nnploughed  course,  and 
exploring  those  realms  untold  of,  those 
interminable  wastes  recorded,  and 
>3K»yM  tramberleii  nations  as  yet  mi- 
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knowiiy  if  eziBtingy  which  coast  th^ 
Tast  expanse  of  its  waters  to  the  ut- 
most limits  of  Brazil,  and  the  yery 
confines  of  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Colom- 
hia.  The  King  of  the  French  is  him- 
aelf  the  patron  and  promoter  of  this 
great  enterprise.  Hasten,  then,  friend 
Cobden,  erratic  and  chivalrous  as 
Quixote  of  old,  to  << -swell  the  breezes 
and  partake  the  gale  "  of  an  expedi- 
tion so  glorious ;  for  know,  that  on 
the  banks  of  the  noble  Amazons  itself, 
the  magnificent  queen  -  river,  most 
worthy  in  the  world  of  such  distinc- 
tion, have  poets,  romancers,  and  chro* 
niclers,  undoubting,  from  all  time, 
sung  of  and  planted  the  reiiplendent 
empire  of  the  El- Dorado  itself. 

Our  design  being  to  demonstrate* 
by  the  force  of  example  and  contrast* 
the  sophistical  absurdity  of  absolute 
theories;  that,  however  naturally  and 
harmoniously  their  parts  may  be  made 
to  correspond  in  thesis  and  system  as 
a  whole,  according  to  which  the  same 
consequences,  upon  a  given  principle, 
should   inevirably  flow  from   certain 
causes,  yet  that,  practicallyj  it  is  found 
the  same  causes  do  not  produce  the 
same  effects,  even  when  circumstancel 
are  most  analogous ;  that,  for  instance, 
the  protective,  or  restrictive  system  of 
industry,   under  the   rule   of   which 
Spain  languihhes,  notwithstanding  the 
abundant  possession  of  the  first  mate- 
rials for  the  promotion  of  manufac- 
turing, and  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
tural interests,  proves,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  Europe,  the  spring  of 
BDccessful  progress  and  industrial  ac- 
cumulation, and  renders  Russia  pros- 
perous,   though    proportionally    not 
more  largely  gifted  wiih  those  natural 
elements  of  wealth    and   production 
which  consist  in  fertility  of  soil.  In 
mines  of  the  precious  metals,  of  coal, 
iron,  &c.     We  shall  pursue  our  task 
to  its  completion  before  we  proceed  to 
draw  and  sum  up  those  conclnsions  * 
which  must  follow  from  the  premises 
established,  before  we  enter  in  order  ' 
upon  the  analysis  and  dissection  of  the 
one  absolute  principle  or  theory,  by 
which,  in  the  conceit  of  certain  sage 
travellers  on  the  royal  railroad  to  wis- 
dom, eager  for  the   end  and  impa- 
tient of  the  toil  of  thinking,  the  eco- 
nomical destinies  of  all  nations  should 
be  cut,  carved,  and  adjusted  secundum 
ortem,   with   mathematical  precision 
and  uniformity,  according  to  the  rule 
invariable  of  robber  Procrustes*  the 
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ancient  founder  of  the  sect*  who  con*^ 
structed  a  bed — that  is,  a  system  of 
certain  proportions  of  size — that  is* 
upon  a  certain  principle — upon  which 
he  laid  his  victiius ;  those  found  too 
short  to  fit  the  dimensions  of  the 
pallet,  he  stretched  and  tortured 
into  the  length  required;  those  too 
long  he  fitted  by  decapitating  the  su- 
perabundance of  head  and  shoulders^ 
or  by  squaring  off  the  legs  and  feet ; 
just  as  economists  would  sever  nations 
with  their  invariable  system  ;  just  as, 
with  their  selfish  and  one- sided,  sordid 
idea,  the  junta  of  Leaguers,  rule  and 
plummet  in  hand,  would  deal  with  the 
British  empire,  with  its  vast  posses- 
sions in  every  clime,  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  peopled  by  races  nnmerous 
and  diverse  of  origin  as  of  interests* 
multifarious,  complicated,  often  con- 
flicting. *'  Vetatf^  said  Louis  le 
Grand,  "  c*est  moi:'  «  The  British 
empire** — bellows  Syntax  Cobden^i 
"  'tis  me  and  printed  calicoes.**  '*  The 
British  government  and  legislature**-^ 
exclaims  Friend  Bright — '*  'tis  1  and 
Rochdale  flannel." 

h  is  a  strange,  and,  with  our  qua- 
lified and  not  exclusive  opinions,  not 
less  a  discouraging  complication  of 
affairs  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
that,  look  among  the  great  nations 
where  we  will,  we  find,  to  a  great 
extent,  that  the  protective  system  of 
commerce,  where  in  force,  or  where 
it  has  superseded  a  quasi  free-trade 
system  before  in  force,  has  conduced, 
in  no  small  degree, 'to  the  advance- 
ment of  material  interests.  The  Ger- 
manic Customs*  Union,  that  pecu- 
liar handicraft  creation  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  is  there  to  confirm  the  fact, 
no  less  than  Russia,  than  France,  than 
Belgium,  and  other  lands.  The  League 
themselves  ostentatiously  proclaim  it* 
whilst  pretending  to  impngn  the  re- 
tention of  the  very  shadow  of  a  shade 
of  the  same  principle,  for  the  country* 
Xbove  all  others,  which  has  grown  to 
greatness  under  it — the  very  breath  of 
whose  nostrils  it  has  been,  during  the 
struggles  of  infancy  and  progress  to 
that  full-blown  maturity,  when  as- 
suredly It  seeks,  (and  need  seek  only,) 
willingly  proffers,  and  readily  accepts* 
equality  of  condition — reciprocity  of 
interchange,  with  all  the  world.  **  The 
Manchester  manufactnrer" — the  false 
nom-de-guerre  of  a  calico  printer,  who 
was  not  a  manufacturer  at  all,  and 
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a  cambric  &t  the  time  of  writing,  who 
erst  was,  is  yet,  perchance,  the  trum- 
peter of  Russian  policy,  Russian  prin- 
ciples, and  Russian  progress  in  the 
East  and  elsewhere — must  be  grateful 
for  the  information  we  have  already 
afforded  on  the  full  careering  ascen- 
dency of  Russian  material  interests 
also.  His  gratitude  will  expand  as  he 
accompanies  these  pages. 

Peter  the  Great  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  Russian  manufactures,  as  of 
the  Russian  empire  itself.  He  found- 
ed manufactories  in  all  the  larger  ci- 
ties. But  with  his  death  they  fell  into 
decay  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
With  that  epoch  began  their  revival, 
and  the  more  rigorous  revival  also  of 
the  prohibitory  system.  Their  pre- 
sent imposing  appearance  and  magni- 
tude date,  however,  from  the  peace  of 
IB  15,  the  great  parent  and  promoter 
of  all  continental  manufactures.  In 
1612  no  more  than  2,332  manufactu- 
ring establishments  in  the  whole  em- 
Woollen  manufactories. 
Silk  ib. 

Cotton  ib. 

Linen  ib. 

Tanneries,  • 

Tallow  works. 
Candle    ib. 
Soap       ib. 
Hardware  ib. 

The  seat  of  Russian  manufactures  is 
principally  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  empire,  in  its  ancient  capital  Mos- 
cow, and  the  surrounding  provinces. 
The  progress  of  Moscow  itself  may 
be  thus  briefly  sketched,  after  remark- 
ing that  in  the  beginning  of  1839 
there  existed  in  the  government,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital  city,  1058  ma- 
nufactories, employing  83,054  work- 
people. In  the  315  manufactories  of 
the  neighbouring  province  of  Vladi* 


rire  were  in  existence*  employing 
19,000  workpeople;  in  1833  the 
number  of  the  former  had  reached  to 
6,015,  and  of  the  latter  to  279,673,  the 
half  of  the  free  labourers.  At  the  be- 
dnning  of  1839,  says  the  report  of  the 
department  of  manufactures  and  inter- 
nal commerce — the  last  which,  hitho^- 
to,  has  been  made  up  or  come  to  our 
hands — the  number  of  factories  sod 
manufactories  had  risen  to  6,835,  to 
increase  over  the  year  preceding  of 
405,  whibt  the  number  of  workoieo 
employed  in  them  was  412,931,  u 
increase  over  the  year  before  of  35, 1 1 1. 
Thus,  in  the  space  of  three  year;, 
from  1835  to  the  end  of  1838,  610 
new  establishments  bad  been  orgs* 
nized,  and  the  number  of  workmen 
augmented  by  one- half.  These  b- 
dustrial  establbhmenta  were  non-io- 
elusive  of  mining  works,  iron  works, 
&c.,  and  the  people  employed  in  them. 
They  were  classed  as  follows  :— 

•  «        606 

227 
467 
216 
1918 
654 
444 
270 
486 

mir,  83,655  work-people  were  employ- 
ed ;  in  the  equally  adjacent  prof inc« 
of  Ralouga,  164  manufactories  gafc 
work  to  20,401  workmen.  The  po- 
pulation of  Moscow,  the  Manches- 
ter of  Russia,  amounted  in  1825  to 
241,514;  in  1827  it  had  ri:»en  to 
257,694;  in  1830  to  305.631 ;  in  1833 
to  333,260 ;  in  1840  to  347,2*24.  The 
principal  manufactories  were  thus 
classed  for  the  latter  year. 


Silk  manufacture. 

68 

looms,  2217 

Cotton    ib.              •   » 

139 

ib.     7252 

Woollen  cloth  ib.           • 

51 

ib.     2960 

Other  woollen  stuff  ib. 

16 

ib.       579 

Shawl    ib. 

17 

ib.       282 

In  thirteen  of  the  chief  factories 
there  were  263  spinning  machines; 
three  cotton  factories  alone  contained 
138.  Besides  these  larger  establish- 
ments, 3122  workshops,  not  consider- 
able enough  to  be  ranked  as  manu- 
factories, employed  alone  19,638 
Wurk-pcoplc  ;  and  \4^ \\i^u?»Xn«\  ii«\^- 


blishments,  such  as  founderiee,  brew- 
eries, distilleries,  tallow  and  soap 
works,  &e.,  gave  bread  to  thousands 
more. 

The  consumption  of  the  principal 
raw  materials  of  manufacture  is  thus 
stated  as  an  average  of  that  and  re- 
^«^\  ^t^<icdlng  years. 
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Cotton  for  the  twenty  spinneries  of  Moscow^   100,000  poods  per  an. 
Cotton  yarn,    .  •  •  •  300,000 

200 

•  30,000 

100,000 

250,000 


Dyed  cotton  yam^ 
Raw  silk,         • 
Dye  woodst 
Madder, 


The  machinery  for  the  mannfac- 
tories  is  made  for  the  most  part  in  the 
founderies  and  machine* works  of  Vla- 
dimir, Tamboff,  Kalouga,  and  Riazan, 
but,  above  all,  in  the  city  of  Tula  and 
the  Tillage  of  ParloTo.  In  M*Cul- 
loch's  Statistical  Dictionary,  the  nnm* 
her  of  steam-engines  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow  is  stated,  for  1830, 

Cotton  looms,      •  •  • 

Producing  annually,       •  • 

Do.  •  •  • 

Do.  above,  • 

In  the  whole,  inclusive  of  other 
goods,  such  as  muslins,  vel- 
vets, &c.  &c.,  equal  to  above. 
Valued  at  •  •  • 


at  about  100— in  1820,  two  only  being 
in  existence.  On  what  authority  the 
statement  is  given  does  not  appear; 
our  own  documents,  to  1841  inclusive, 
are  silent  on  that  head.  For  Moscow, 
with  its  immediate  environs,  the  total 
number  and  the  produce  of  the  cot* 
ton  looms  are  thus  given  :— 

17.000 
450,000  pieces  of  calico 
400,000     do.    of  nankeen 
2,000,000     do.    of  handkerchiefs 


40,000,000  arschines  of  fabrics 
7*500,000  silver  rubles. 


The  arschine  is  about  twenty*eight  English  inches.  The  silk  manufac'- 
tnre,  of  recent  establishment  only  in  Moscow,  presented  the  following  re- 
sults, for  that  city  and  the  surrounding  districts : — 


Number  of  common  looms, 
Jacquard,  more  than 
Producing  annually. 
Valued  at  • 


10,000 
5,000 
15,000,000  arschines  of  St 
•        10,000,000  silver  rubles. 

The  woollen  manufactories  of  Moscow,  inclusive  of  the  environs,  employed 
apart  smaller  loom  shops : — 

Looms,        •            •  5,189 

Producing  yearly,    .  30,000  pieces  of  superior  quality 

Do.     more  than  50,000     do.     ordinary  for  the  army 

And               do.  700,000  arschines  of  light  cloths  for  China. 

The  values  not  given.  The  imports  of  merchandise  from  Moscow  by 
water,  of  which  alone  exact  and  detailed  particulars  are  stated,  amount- 
ed in — 


1837, to 

loo8,   •      •      • 

1839,  •      •      • 

1840,  . 

Three  and  a  half  rubles  assigna- 
tion, are  equal  to  one  silver  ruble. 
Moscow  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being 
an  internal  bonded  port,  or  port  of 
intrepot,  a  privilege  now  seeking  by 
Manchester,  so  that  importers  of  fo- 
reign merchandise  are  not  called  upon 
for  the  payment  of  duties  until  the 


22,881,000  rabies  assignation 

22,074,563 

17.467,391 

28,283,877 

moment  when,  withdrawing  their  im- 
ports, or  any  portion  of  them  as  occa- 
sion requires,  the  payment  becomes 
necessary.  Formerly  the  duties  had 
to  be  paid  in  the  frontier  ports,  and 
often  in  bulk.  The  customhouse  re- 
venue resulting,  amounted  in — 


1837,  to        , 

637,074  rabies  assignation. 

1838, 

614,464 

1839, 

626,764 

1840, 

776,021 

1841, 

,             698,39o                  •!• 

gl9  Cammerdai  PcUey,  [Jinw^ 

These  retorns  are  proof  indispnt-  meat   of  internal    eommeree,  mij, 

able  of  iadiiBtrial  and  social  progress.  bowever«  be  inferred  from  the  returss 

It  is  unaeeessary  further  to  remark  of   products   exhibited  and    told  it 

upon  the  great  and  growing  impor-  tipeWe  fairs  held 'annualljt  with  one 

tance  of  other  branches  of  industry  in  thrice,  and  another  twiee>  in  the  jetr, 

Muftcow^  or  to  extend  the  limits  of  •  the  total  value  of*  which  exposed  for 

this  notice  so  far  as  to  comprise  a  re-  sale  in  1840,  was  stated  at  101^51.000 

yiew  of  the  iron  and  hardware  manu-  silver   rubles,   and    of    the  qu^uimjr 

factories^  and  the  numerous  tanneries  actually  sold   at    64»3269700  rttbls, 

of  Tula  and  Perm.  The  active  move-  Of  which  alooe 


On  Sale.  Bold. 

Nijny  Novgorod,  for        47/264,167  38,828,984  ailver  rabies 

Irbit,  .  .         12,232,266  7,682.000 

Komna,  2d  fair,       .  9.001,904  4,454,747 

Kharkoff,  1st  fair,    .  5,743.280  2,944,390 

Koursk,        .  .  7,014,802  2,014,834 

The  great  fair  of  Nijny  Novgorod  may  rival  with  Leipzig  in  the  magDi- 
tude  of  its  transactions.  In  1841,  the  general  movement  of  values  at  thii 
fair  is  thus  returned : — 

Merchandise  for  sale,  50,506.606  silver  rubles,  or  176,773,121  rbls.  sss. 
Sold,         .         .  41,704,236  ...  145,964,826 

By  decree  of  the  government,  with-  both.     Of  the  mass  of  commodities 

in  the  last  three  years,  the  public  ac-  thus  in  motion  at  the  fair,  there  were 

counts,  before  kept  in  rubles  assigna-  of  Russian  manufactures  and  indige- 

tion,  that  is  government  paper  money,  nous  products,  to  the   total  value  of 

were  ordered  to  be  reckoned  in  silver  87,132,693  silver  rubles  exposed  for 

rubles.     For  purposes  ofoomparihon  sale,  and  for  29.762,473  sold;  some 

with  former  years,  we  state  them  in  *  otlier  chief  articles  ranging  thus  ;— 

For^ale.                            Sold. 
Cotton  goods,                .  7,336«6')5      . .  5,947,865  silver  rubles. 
Woollens,             .            .  3,448,295  .  2,020,175 
Linen  and  hempen  fabrics,  3,126,736  .  2^375,736 
Silks,                .                 .  3,220,489  .  2,239,989 
Leather,  worked  and  not,  1,043,589  .  ,  876,083 
Produce  of  mines  and  foun- 
deries,  iron,  copper,  hard- 
ware, jewellery,         .  7>600,330  •  6,450,330 

Tea,  for  7,107,500  rubles  assig-  29.796,819  roubles  assignation,  sod 
nation,  and  other  products  of  China,  chiefly  sold.  Of  the  products  of  West- 
were  brought  to  the  fair ;  raw  cotton,  ern  Europe,  which  make  hut  a  mi^r- 
cotton-yarn,  shawls,  silks,  skins,  &c.  able  exhibit,  the  following  are  the 
from  Persia  and  Asia»  to  the  value  of  chief; — 

Woollen  stuffs,  for  .  i  256,455  silver  rabies. 

Cottons,  .  .  ..  510,830 

Linens  and  hempen  fabrics,  .  192.300 

Silks,  .  .  .  423.130 

Indigo,  .  .  .  918,000 

The  growing  magnitude  of  this  fair  will  be  appreeiated  by  the  foUowiog  re- 
turns of  former  years  :— 

Total  commodities 

for  sale.  Rubles  MsifiiatioB. 

1A29,  .        •         104,018.586ofwhich  soldfor  50,104.971  rbls. 

1831,            .         .          129,457.600  ...               98.329,520 

1833,            .         .          J  4  6,207,3 11  ...              117.210.670 

1835,            .         .         143.369,240  ..              117,743,340 

1837,  .         .         146,638,181  ^.              125,507,881 

1838,  .         .         156,192,500  ..  *      129,234,500 

1839,  .         .         161,643,674  ..             137,100,774 

1840,  .         ,         \^,V«»^i^  .  '      \^.9QU454 
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The  coDTenieDce  of  these  fairs  for 
the  purposes  of  interchange,  both  be> 
tween  different  iudui^tries  and  the  po- 
pulations of  different  provinces  of  the 
sanae  empire,  and  with  contiguous 
countries  from  which  so  great  an  af- 
fluence of  merchants  with  their  mer- 
chandise for  exchange  was  attracted^ 
has  induced  the  government  to  decree 
the  establishment  of  eleven  new  fairs 
in  different  towns,  and  fifty>nine  others 
in  as  many  large  villages,  which,  in 
growing  size,  may  be  already  com- 
pared with  towns. 

The  internal  commercial  communi- 


cations of  Russia  are  chiefly  carried 
on  by  means  of  those  innumerable 
rivers  and  canals,  that  network  of  na- 
tural and  artificial  canals,  by  which 
she  is  intersected  through  all  her  ex- 
tent, and  which,  taking  their  rise  in 
various  central  parts  of  the  empire, 
pursue  their  course  singly,  or  falling 
into  each  other,  and  so  constituting 
mighty  streams,  to  the  White  sea  and 
the  Baltic,  or  fall  into  the  Black  sea 
and  the  Caspian.  The  total  move- 
ment of  this  internal  navigation  in  all 
the  rivers,  presented  the  ioilowing  re- 
sults :— 


Departures  from  the  different  ports  In  the  interior  in  1839,  60,277  barques. 

do.  ...  24,421  rafts. 

Arrivals  at  ^     do.  .  .  •  46.850  barquea. 

do.  ...  17,469  rafts. 


:es  in 

■•I 


They  were  the  convoys  of  merchandise  dispatched  from  the  ports  to  the 
value  of  .....  737,814,276 rublesass. 

Of  merchandise  forwarded  to  do.      .  .  538,921,730 

In  1837  the  values  dispatched  from,  ascended  only  to  618.990,306 
Do.  forwarded  to  •  •  490,505,940 

The  various  and  many  basins  of  and  nearly  every  portion  of  its  terri- 
river  and  water  communication,  sci-  torial  extent,  as  in  the  report  before 
entifically  arranged,  and  showing  how  us,  is  a  document  worthy  of  study  and 
all  parts  of  that  vast  empire  are  con-  more  minute  analysis,  but  our  limits 
nected  with  each  other  through  all     forbid. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Russia  presents  the  following  results  for  1841 : — 


Exports  to  foreign  countries,    • 
Imports  from         do.  • 

The  Russian  official  tables  include, 
under  the  head  of  foreign  commerce, 
the  exports  and  imports  with  Finland 
and  Poland  ;  but  as  they  fall  within 
the  range,  in  reality,  of  internal  com- 
merce, the  accounts  are  better  simpli- 
fied by  their  exclusion.     The  system 


86,882,179  silver  rubles. 
79,429,490 

of  separate  returns  results,  doubtless^ 
from  the  political  arrangements  and 
conventions  by  which  Russia  acquired 
the  possession  of  those  two  countries. 
The  progress  of  exports  and  im- 
ports may  be  thus  indicated :— . 


1838.  '-  1839.     *  1810. 

Exports,        85,7 18,930        94,857,788        82,73 1 ,386  silver  rubles. 
Imports,         69,093,824        69,993,589        76,726,490 


The  remarkable  excess  of  exports 
in  1839  resulted  from  the  large  de- 
mand for,  and  shipments  of,  corn  in 
that  year — the  official  value  of  which 
is  stated  at  25,217,27  silver  rubles; 

1838  for 

1840 

io4I    ...  .  •  • 


the  smallest  export,  so  far  as  value, 
being  thatof  1841,  valued  at  10,382,509 
silver  rubles  only.  Exclusive  of  com, 
the  exports  would  stand  thus:— 

70,562,252  silver  rubles. 
69,640.761 
68,704,971 
75,999,670 


Gold  and  silver,  in  bars  or  specie,  are  not  comprised  in  these  returns. 

For  1841  the  values  thus  exported  were,      4,023,728  silver  rubles. 

Imports,  9,847,867  ib. 


... 


... 


It  is  necessary,  however,  to  travel    appTeclalVoii  ot  ^«  ^\q%\«^%  ^V  ^^ 
more  baekwwdM  in  order  to  a  right    foragu  lt«A«  ot  ^mmSui.    *1>ki&  ^^bb^ 
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ded,  and  therefore  swell  tbe  amount 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  fol- 
lowing years.  However^  to  facilitate 
the  comparisony  the  silver  ruble  va- 
lues of  184 1  are  multiplied  into  cor- 
responding ruble  assignation  values : 

Importationa. 


parisou  is  here  instituted  with  earlier 
years,  premising  that  the  exports  to 
Poland  and  Finland,  amounting  to 
some  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  rubles 
assignationiandimportsfrom»  amount* 
ing  to  about  three  millions^  are  indu- 

Exportations.  Importationa.  Balance  in  fiiTour  of 

Russia. 

In  1830  .  266,887,342  .  197,115,340  .  71,772,002  rb.  as. 

1836  .  283,748,233  •  237,251,204  ,  13,733,196 

1837  .  264,485,160  ,  251,757,177  .  12,727,983 
1841  .  302,337,626  •  378,003,215  .  24,334,411 

Add  11,808,743  rubles  assignation     mising  of  future  progress  and  profit. 


for  exports  to,  and  4,792,346  imports 
from,  Poland  and  Finland  in  1841, 
and  the  real  comparison  would  be,  for 
1841,   exports   314,146,349,  imports 


The  imports,  and  therefore  the  con- 
sumption, of  tea  in  Russia,  are  grow- 
ing annually  larger ;  and  the  exports 
of  Russian  products  and  manufactures 


2s2,795,561 ;   balance  in  favour    of    to  China,  equally  in  proportion.    For 


1841,  31,350,688  rubles  assignation. 

The  bulk  of  Russian  exportations 
consists  of  raw  or  first  materials,  such 
as  flax,  hemp,  flax-seed,  oil,  tallow, 
leather,  woad,  metals,  and  of  which 
to  the  aggregate  value  iu  1841,  of 
59,773,354  silver  rubles  was  export- 
ed ;  an  amount  nearly  stationary  as 
compared  with  the  three  previous 
years.  But  the  export  of  Russian 
manufactures,  viz.  woollens,  cottons, 
linens,  candles,  cordage,  and  cloths 
for  China,  had  improved  in  aggregate 
amount  from,— 

Silver  Rubles. 
In  1838.  .  .  6,527,222 
To,  in  1841,  .      10,259,209 

It  was  the  trade  with  China  by 
Kiachta,  and  latterly  also  by  the  line 
of  Siberia,  which,  however,  had  per- 
haps taken  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
tension, and  was  held  to  be  most  pro- 


by  mutual  convention,  as  dictated  by 
China,  for  regulating  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
strictly  limited  to  that  frontier  fiver 
port,  although  now  indirectly  coun- 
tenanced by  Siberia,  the  trade  is  ex- 
clusively one  of  barter ;  tea  and  silks 
for  leather,  furs,   cottons,   woollens, 
and  linens.     A  condition,  be  it  ob- 
served, which  serves  to  place  beyond 
all  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  the 
introduction  and  consumption,  with 
the  deterioration  to  the  health  of  the 
population  resulting,  physically  and 
morally,  from  the  use  of  opium,  which 
had  so  much  effect  with  the  celestial 
Emperor  in  provoking  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  as  the  abstraction  by 
export  in  payment,  and  the  drain  so 
constant,  of  Sycee  silver.     The  im- 
ports of  tea  in— 


Poods. 


1838,  By  Kiachta,  were,  of  good  and  ordinary 

quality,         .  .  .         127,645 

By  the  line  of  Siberia,     •  •  10 

127,655 


SOrer  RubleB. 

value    2,015,189 
600 


1841,  By  Kiachta,         .  .  .  168,218 

By  the  line  of  Siberia  and  Caspian  Sea,     1,364 


M 


169,582 


2,015,789 

6,976,363 
66,293 

7,012,656 


Besides  which,  the  imports  of  an 
inferior  tea,  called  brick  tea^  amounted 
to  the  value  of  359,223  silver  rubles 
in  1841.  In  three  years,  the  general 
trade,  China  silks  inclusive,  had  there- 
fore more  than  trebled  so  far  as  value; 
for  it  is  remarkable,  that  though 
larger  quantities  of  tea  are  imported, 
yet  prices,  so  far  from  Aec\\Ti\n^«  had 
actually  considerably  aAvaTicft^\'wVi<i\i 
•pro?e«  that  the  corotDoAUy  irw  >J%- 


coming  a  favourite  bcTorage,  and  gain- 
ing into  more  general  eonsumptioo,  ia 
Russia.  The  values  of  the  Russian 
merchandise,  such  as  stated,  which 
passed  in  barter,  are  said  to  have  been 
equally  sustained.  It  may  be  noted, 
indeed,  as  an  extraordinary  fact,  that 
whilst,  as  the  official  report  of  tbe 
department  of  commerce  observef, 
\\a  '^fiKMk  ^:&^  values  of  almost  til 
^^T%\^  t^:ft  Y^^^^^  ^>^^  x&M^^&ft* 
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tared  wares  imported  into  Russia^  da-  products  of  R ussia,  exported  to  Europe 

riuj^  the  three  or  four  years  preceding  and  elsewhere  during  the  same  period, 

1841,   and    including    1841,  entered  quantity  for  quantity,  generally  im- 

constantly*  and  some  at  considerably  proved    in    prices  and  ascended  in 

depreciated  rates,  in  the  reverse  the  value. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Russia  by  sea  was  earned  on,  during  the  year 

1841,  by  2,596  vessels,  inwards  loaded,  tonnage,  .  •  452,760 

2,174  do.  in  ballast,  do.  .  .  410,164 


Totals,   4,770  802,924 


4,582  do.  outwards  loaded,  do.  .  .  819,232 

312  do.        do.  in  ballast,         do«  .  .  58,046 


Totals,  4,894  877,278 

Id  the  coasting  trade  in  the  North*  the  spot,  the  retoms  of  British  trade 

em  seas,  the  number  of  vessels  dis-  and  shipping  with  certain    Russian 

patched  from  port  to  port  was  2007,  ports  for  1842,  which  we  have  recently 

in  the  Black  Sea,  5,275.  received  direct.     They  will  assist  us 

The  revenue  from  customs  in  1841  to  a  conception  of  the  relative  impor- 

aroounted   to  27*387,494    silver   ru-  tance  of   each  place    in   respect  of 

bles,  or  upwards  of  two'fifihs  in  excess  its  commercial  connexion   with   this 

of  the  receipts  of  1830.  country. 

In  order  to  exemplify  the  nature  The  commerce    of   the    port    of 

of  the  trade  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Archangel,  omitting  from  the  table 

Russia,  and  exhibit  it  in  its  most  dis-  Onega,  Kola,  Kemi,  and  Soumsk,tho 

advantageous  aspect,  we   shall   add  other  ports  in  the  White  Sea,  their 

here,  from  statements  verified  as  au-  traffic  lieing  inconsiderable,  is  thus 

then  tic  by  competent  authorities  on  represented. 

1842 — Total  shipping  outward,  212,  of  which,  British,  153,  tonnage,  31,704 
Total  imports,  (exclusive  of  L  18,816  by  Norway  coasters,)  L.  18,384 

Of  which  from  Great  Britain,  ....  L.HOl 

Total  exports,  (omitting  L.22,236  to  Norway,)  •  .       L. 427,789 

Of  which  to  Great  Britain,         .....       L.305,823 
In  1841,  176  vessels  exported  for  Great  Britain  the  value,         .       L.408,077 

Exclusive  of  cargoes  by  2  other  vessels,  to  the  amount  of  L.7«208, 
for  the  Hanse  towns  and  Holland. 
In  1840,  250  vessel,  tonnage  48,249,  exported  to  Great  Britain  the 

value  of  ......  L«442,381 

Exclusive  of  6  British  vessels  which  carried  cargoes  to  the  Hanse 

towns,  France,  and  Italy,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  L.  12,858. 

The  commerce  with  Riga  exhibits  and  we  are  induced,  therefore,  to  give 
a  somewhat  more  favourable  proper-  the  return  of  imports  for  1842  in  same 
tion   between  imports  and  exports,     detail  as  received. 

Nature  and  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  Riga  from  Great  Britain 
during  the  year  1842:— 

Coffee,  .....         L^,500    0  0 

Cotton,        .....  11,011     0  0 

Cotton  twist,  L.21, 159,  IjOi;  do.  goods,  L.  1135,   22,294     0  0 

Woollen  goods,        .            .            .            .  4,100  16  B 

Woollen  twist,        ....  19,057    3  4 

Indigo  and  other  dyes,        .            .            .  13,764    0  0 

Dye-woods,              .            .            .            .  2,718    6  8 

Salt,             .             .             .             •             .  53,269     3  4 

Sugar, 24,882  10  0 

Wines  and  brandies,           .                        .  1^,200  IS  4 

Iron  and  steel  wares,           .            .  7,025    0  0 

Spiees  and  drugs,                .            .            .  13,440    6  8 

Non. enumerated  ardcles,    .            .            .  12,527  10  0 


Total,        .  •  .    Va^a^^    ^    ^ 
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CooBtrles  from  wHenee  British  TCMdi  hava  arrlTed  at  the  port  of  Riga 
diuriog  the  year  1842  :— 

United  Kingdoa,        387        d9,629 

1.261 


Hamburg, 

Denmark* 

liorwajy 

France, 

Belgium, 

HolUnd, 

Prussia, 

Sweden, 


6 
21 
13 
5 
1 
6 
4 
3 


Bemarks. 

With  cargoes  and  in  ballast. 
In  ballast. 


3,730 
2,438 
670 
484 
1,018 
662 
669 


Total, 


446        70,461 


Total  valo*  of  exporta- 
18C2  exporta.  Tons.  tiont  to  Qrmt  Britain. 

British  Teasels,      446     70,461       L.l,527.8i0    5    4 


Coon  tries  to  vbcBfv 
exported. 

United  Kingdom. 

The  eommerce  of  Odeaia  represents  large  shipments  of  wheat  to  this  coun- 

a  closer  approximation  still  between  try,  whieh  conUibute  to  swell  the  ei- 

imports  and  exports ;  and  they  would  poru. 
perhaps  nearly  balance,  but  for  the 

In  1842,  174  British  ahipa  entered,  tonnage  44,428,  sailed  176  tonnage,  44929 
Total  value  of  imports  by  them,  •  •  L.I85^T0 

Of  whieh,  from  the  United  Kingdom,       .  .  .  184,370 

The  remainder  by  64  British  yessels  entering  from  Leghorn,  Turkey, 

Algiers,  Amsterdam,  mostly  in  ballast 
Total  average  of  exports,  •  .  •  •  784.S^ 

Of  which,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  .  .  .  77C,l*l»o 

The  remainder  to  the  countries  above  named. 
1841,  Total  imporU  by  British  ships,        .  .  .  U7.dJ0 

Do.     exports        do.  ...  590,670 

1840,  Total  imports  by  British  ships,        .  •  .  130.600 

Do.     exports        do.  ...  6d9,u00 


The  commerce  of  St  Petersburg  is 
stated,  for  1842,  imports  and  exports 
together,  at  the  value  of  V7>705,415 
silver  rubles.  And  of  1 147  foreign  ves- 
sels which  left  that  port  and  Cronstadt 
with  cargoes,  more  or  less,  615  were 
British,  of  1179793  tonnage— being  a 
rather  considerably  less  number  tlum 
in  either  1840  or  1841. 

The  present  is  the  proper  occasion  to 
remark  upon  and  explain  the  system  of 
official  valuation  pursued  in  Russia,  by 
which  it  will  be  observed  bow  the  reid 
value,  both  of  imports  and  exports,  b 
swelled,  probably  with  a  view  to  the 
rwxa  display  of  a  greater  commerce  thin 
is  really  carried  on.  As  the  system  b 
nearly  the  same  for  both  imports  and 
exports,  it  cannot,  of  course,  materi- 
ally interfere  with,  or  impeach  the 
accuracy  of  the  general  balance  sheet 
It  b  desirable,  however,  that  the  facts 
should  be  fairly  represented,  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  may  be  in  the 
habit  of  consulting  and  comparing  the 
official  documents  of  different  coun- 
tries ;  and  they  will  serve  moreover  to 
explain,  in  lovne  dec;i«e»  >!bft  «a\xiAx« 
diaerepaiikdea  iiVShc^  W««^««a 


fonnd  betwixt  the  deelarcd  values  of 
British  pfodnets  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  Russia,  as  published  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  tables,  and  the  same 
exports  aa  exhibited  in  Russian  cos- 
tomhouse  returns. 

In  ealenlating  the  annual  value  of 
importations,  it  is  the  rule  in  the  Rus- 
sian eustomhousea  to  add  the  duties 
paid  on  the  enter  of  goods  to  their 
original  value.  Thb  practice  in  Rus- 
sia, where  the  duties  are  so  high, 
swelb  the  value  of  impocta  far  beyood 
their  true  amount,  and  gives  a  false 
and  exaggerated  view  of  them. 

With  respect  to  the  exports,  nearly 
the  same  praetioe  exists.  In  calcu- 
lating their  valuer  all  the  shipping 
charges  are  added  to  the  cost  of  tlie 
article ;  and  we  are  informed  by  mer* 
chants  resident  in  Rnsria,  that  on 
comparing  the  annual  Government 
statements  of  exports  for  their  esta- 
blubments»  they  are  fo^;md  to  corre- 
spond with  the  invoieaa  forwarded  to 
their  foreign  eorreqwndentSi  which, 
of  eonne^  ioelnde  eommisKOBt  and  all 
>QDib  <tBy»aea  attmidant  on  the  ship- 
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that  the  shipper,  on  clearing 
idise  for  export  through  the 
ioo8e>     should     declare     its 

With  a  view  of  preserving 
ity,  the  Russian  authorities, 
ae  to  time,  fix  a  standard  price 
ih  particular  articles  shall  be 
for  export  at  the  customhouse, 
nplify  the  evil  of  this  system, 
isessary  only  to  mention  that 
r  example,  could  lately  be  pur- 
at  a  Baltic  port  at  sixty  silver 
per  last,  while  the  latest  cus- 
se  standard  values  them  at 
silver  rubles  per  last.  This 
s  is  no  way  injurious  to  the 
Dt,  but  only  unnaturally  swells 
lea  of  exports  when  annually 
p  by  the  Russian  Government, 
per,  therefore,  of  any  of  the 

included  in  the  Russian  stan- 
s  compelled  to  state  a  much 

value  at  the  customhouse  than 
ishes  to  his  foreign  correspoa- 
rho,  of  course,  only  pays  the 

price  of  the  article,  with  the 
aal  shipping  expenses. 
difBculty,  such  as  it  is,  might 


coQDtries.  Her  mines  are  annually 
increasing  In  prodnetiveness  and  num^ 
ber,va8  enterprise  n  extended  and 
capital  invested  in  them,  and  as  do» 
mestic  manufactures  and  improving 
agriculture  increasingly  absorb  their 
produce.  The  treasure-yielding  pro- 
gress of  her  gold  mines  is  one  of  the 
extraordinarv  events  of  the  age.  The 
existence  of  gold  in  Siberia  was 
scarcely  snspeeted  till  1829.  The 
first  researches  of  adventuring  indi- 
viduals were  attended  with  no  suc- 
cess. Feodot  Popofi>  one  of  the  ear- 
liest, succeeded  at  length  in  that  yeary 
when  all  others  had  abandoned  the 
undertaking  as  hopeless,  in  discover- 
ing  traces,  and  procuring  some  incon- 
siderable specimens,  of  gold — not  in 
quantity,  nowever,  to  repay  the 
working ;  and  the  doubts  before  ez«> 
i  sting  seemed  confirmed  as  to  the 
fniitlessness  of  further  perseverance 
in  the  search.  Major- General  Kov- 
alevsky,  of  the  engineers  of  mines, 
bavinff  been  appointed  governor  of 
TomsK,  renewed  the  attempt  in 
1830 ;  and,  at  the  close  of  that  year, 
iated,  were  the  masters  of  his  iddefatigable  labours,  and  more 
merchantmen  compelled  by     methodical  plan  of  operations,  were 

rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  a  first 
considerable  stratum  of  auriferous 
sands,  which  waa  designated  Yegori- 
evsky,  (St  George.)  Adventurers 
flocked  into  the  district  forthwith, 
and  in  numbers,  upon  the  wide* 
spreading  news;  and  excellently  did 
renewed  labours  recompense  the  zeal 
of  the  more  fortunate;  numerous 
were  the  discoveries  of  layers  of 
golden  sands.  In  one  of  these,  last 
year,  a  massive  piece  of  native  gold, 
weighing  24^  pounds  Russian,  (the 
Russian  pound  is  about  1^  oz.  less 
than  the  English,)  was  discovered 
embedded  in  a  fragment  of  quartz, 
and  is  now  deposited  in  the  museum 
of  the  School  of  Mines  at  St  Peters- 
burg. The  yield  of  the  Siberian 
mines  has  since  been  at  the  following 
rate  of  progression— omitting  the  in- 
termediate years  for  brevity,  although 
in  every  year  there  was  an  increase 
of  quantity  upon  the  preceding : — 


submit  their  ship's  papers,  on 
and  departure,  to  the  British 
\  at  each  port,  who  would  then 
ced  on  the  same  footing  with 
isuls  of  other  countries,  and  be 
1  to  communicate  much  im- 
b  statistical  information  to  their 
iment,  of  the  opportunity  for 
ng  and  transmitting  which 
■e  now  deprived, 
review  of  Russian  commerce 
dustry  would  be  more  incom- 
han  it  is,  if  we  were  to  omit  all 
of  the  vast  mining  wealth  of 
apire.  But  our  limits,  already 
reached,  do  not  admit  of  more 
passing  reference.  Suffice  it, 
1  coal,  both  bituminous  and 
cite,  in  iron  and  other  metals. 
It,  constituting  the  raw  mate- 
lussia  is  rich  enough  for  all  her 
and  indeed  supplies  the  great 
•f  those  wants  within  herself. 


9  spare  in  some  of  these  pre- 
fer her  neighbours  and  other 

1830        5  poods,  32  lbs.,  59}  zdotnicks. 


1832 

21 

-M 

34  — 

53 

1834 

65 

.M 

18  — 

1836 

105 

.1. 

9  — 

41 

1838 

193 

— . 

6  — 

47i 

1840 

255 

— . 

27  — 

26 
2l| 

1842 

631 

— 

5  — 

Yve  total  of  the  tbirteen  yean  baa  been  209:^  po(»da«  ^%  ^Km*«  4^  %,\« 
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The  pood,  be  it  remembered*  is  equal  to  (rather  more  than)  36  lbs.  aTo!rdapoi». 
The  total  general  yield  of  the  older  worked  mines 

of  the  Oural  mountains  for  1842,  was.  besides^      149  poods,  18  lbs.,  58  sd. 
And  of  platina. 

On  a  rough  estimation,  the  produce 
of  all  the  gold,  platina,  and  silver 
from  the  silver  mines,  could  not  have 
amounted  to  less,  perhaps,  for  the  year 
1842,  than  three  millions  sterling. 

According  to  the  learned  academi- 
cian Koppen,  of  St  Petersburg,  in  a 
lengthened  memoir  upon  the  subject, 
the  total  population  of  Russia,  indu* 
sive  of  Poland,  Finland,  and  Trans- 
Caucasian  provinces,  ascended  in 
1839  to        .  .  65,000,000 

Or  of  Russia  Proper  alone,  55,5Q0,OOO 

With  an  empire  so  gigantic,  a  po- 
pulation so  large,  however  dispropor* 
tinned  as  compared  with  territory,  and 
with  resources  so  incalculable,  it  must 
appear  extraordinary  that  foreign  com- 
mercial relations  are  so  limited.  The 
total  of  exports  and  imports  together 
for  1841,  represents  only,  in  round 
numbers,  a  commercial  movement  to 
the  value  of  165,811,000  silver  ru- 
bles, or  in  sterling,  about  L. 25,907,300. 
The  matter  which  most  concerns  this 
country,  is  the  very  disproportionate 
interest  which  results  to  its  share  in 
the  export  and  import  trade  of  Russia. 
Taking  the  latest  British  returns  of 
the  value  of  Russian  products  import- 
ed into  England,  for  the  Board  of 
Trade  tables  give  quantities  only,  as 
we  find  them  stated  by  Mr  M'Gregor, 
the  indefatigable  secretary  of  that 
board.for  1838,  at  L.6,977, 396,  orsay. 
in  round  numbers  L.7,000,000 

And  British  exports  at  the 

declared  value  here  of, 

say, 


1,700,000 


There  would  appear  to  re- 
sult the  Yery  heavy  dif- 
ference against  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  of  L.5,SOO,000 
But  bad  as  the  case  may  be,  it  is 

Imports  from  Rnsssia, 
Deduct  twenty- five  per  cent  freightage,  &c. 
as  British  property  and  profit^ 

Real  value  of  imports    as  on  board  in 

Russia, 
Declared  value  of  ex- British  exports  to 

Russia, 
Value  of  British  freightage,  &c.,  aa  above. 


63      -.83—67  — 

not  quite  so  bad  as  these  figures  would 
represent.  It  most  not  be  forgotten 
in  this  sort  of  calculation,  that  ship- 
ping, freights,  insurances,  and  eom- 
missions,  represent  property  quite  aa 
substantially  in  the  commerciu  sens^ 
as  even  Mr  Cobden*s  printed  calicos, 
or  friend  Bright's  fiannel  pieces.  Now, 
we  think  it  might  admit  of  proof, 
that  as  much  as  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
produce  brought  to  this  country  from 
Russia,  is  so  brought  in  British  bot- 
toms, and  so  also  of  the  exports  to 
Russia ;  although  in  1840,  the  last  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  tables  contuning 
such  particulars,  no  more  than  1629 
British  vessels,  of  340,567  tonnage, 
against  296  foreign,  of  79,152  ton- 
nage, entered  British  ports  from  Russia 
— the  proportions  being  much  the  same 
outwards;  but  whether  the  foreign 
were  all  Russian  vessels  may  be  doubt- 
ed. Let  us  assume,  however,  that  no 
more  than  three-fourtbsof  both  imports 
and  exports  were  so  carried,  and  leav- 
ing three-fourths  British  freights  out- 
wards to  balance  Russian  one-fourth 
freights  inwards  and  outwards,  let  us 
in  fairness  estimate  the  worth  of  that 
freightage  in  reduction  of  the  enor- 
mous balance  against  us.  As  for 
Spain,  in  our  last  Number,  we  took 
twenty  per  cent  to  cover  all  the  frmght- 
age  charges,  before  indicated,  on  her 
commodities  of  less  bulk  though  more 
value  in  proportion,  twenty-five  per 
cent  on  the  average  will  not  be  too 
much,  certainly,  to  cover  those  charges 
on  the  more  bulky  products  of  Russia, 
more  especially  when  the  long,  costly, 
and  intricate  navigation  of  the  Baltic, 
and  the  White  and  Black  S^a^  are 
taken  into  account  The  calcolatioB 
will  then  stand  thus : — 


L.7,000,000 
1,750,000 


L.  1,700,000 
1,750,000 


Heal  approximatWe  btXanceVti  f«^Qi>it  ol  ^^<Qa9&^) 


•    L.5.250,000 


L.8,450,000 
L.  1,800.000 


1843.] 

or  say  two  millions^ 
fourths  produce  of  outward  freight 
would,  perhaps,  not  quite  compensate 
the  one- fourth  on  inward  and  outward 
cargoes  to  the  Russian  shipping.  E?en 
such  a  balance  is  exclusively  and  un- 
justly large  against  a  country  which, 
like  Great  Britain,  is  a  consumer  of 
Russian  products  to  the  extent  of 
seven-twelfths  of  the  total  exports  of 
Russia  to  all  the  world.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  rate  of  exchange 
U  almost  invariably  against  this  coun- 
try. Lord  Howick,  indeed,  most 
quixotically  deals  with  adverse  ex- 
changes; he  disposes  of  them  sum- 
marily, and  in  a  style  that  must  have 
astonished  the  people  on  *  Change. 
This  disciple  and  representative  of 
Mr  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield's  eco- 
nomics in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
Lord  Durham  was  before  his  political 
disciple,  and  the  victim  of  his  schemes 
colonial,  thus  decisively  disposes  of 
adverse  exchanges  in  the  celebrated 
debate  on  Import  Duties,  taking  Por- 
tugal for  an  example. 

"  A  Urge  ioereaie  of  importatioDB  from 
Portugal  would  oecessarily  be  attended  by 
a  proportionate  increase  of  our  export 
trade.  Was  it  not  clear  that  every  mer- 
chant who  imported  a  pipe  of  wine  would 
anticipate  the  bills  drawn  aj^ainBt  him  on 
account  of  it,  and  that,  whatever  would  be 
the  incr«a»e  in  the  amount  of  import!, 
there  would  be  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  bills  drawn  against 
us?  How  were  our  merchants  to  provide 
for  them?  There  would  be  no  diflQculty 
in  it,  whether  the  trade  of  Portugal  in- 
creased  legally  or  illegally.  Suppose  an 
iocreate  of  imports  into  Portugal,  there 
wuuld  be  an  immediate  demand  for  bills 
to  Portugal.  The  consequence  would  be, 
that  if  there  was  any  other  country  front 
which  Portugal  received  more  than  it  ex- 
ported, the  bill-brokers  would  get  bills 
from  that  country,  and  our  manufactures 
Would  be  sent  there  instead  of  to  Portu- 
gal. Admit  that  you  could  not  find  in  any 
other  country  the  means  of  discharging 
your  debt  by  importation  of  your  manufac- 
tures, bills  on  Portugal  should  then  rise 
to  a  certain  premium,  and  gold  and  silver 
would  be  sent  to  discharge  the  debt.  The 
gold  and  silver  would  come  from  some 
other  country,  and  the  conttquenoe  would 
be  that  we  should  send  our  manufactures, 
not  to  Portugal,  bat  to  South  America ; 
while  Portugal  would  be  obliged  to  send 
the  bullion  to  some  other  country  that  it 
might  carry  on  a  smuggling  trade  with  its 
neighbour,  Spain.     It  was  impossible  for 
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as   the  three-      the  ingenuity  of  man  to  point  out  any 


different  result." 

The  "  bill-brokers"  will  be  greatly 
amused  with  the  new  line  of  business 
chalked  out  for  them,  of  ''getting 
bills"  from  other  countries  when  short 
in  this.  There  are  two  descriptions 
of  "  bill  brokers,"  but  the  class  bear^ 
ing  that  designation  purely  deal  with 
domestic  bills  only.  The  other  class 
are  known  as  "exchange, brokers," 
because  they  meddle  only  with  foreign 
bills ;  but  as  to  "  getting  bills"  from 
abroad  when  bills  are  wanting  here, 
that  trustworthy  and  respectable  de- 
scription of  agents  certainly  never 
dreamt  of  such  an  occupation.  Lord 
Howick  would  seem  to  imagine  that 
manufactories  of  bills  existed  specially 
abroad,  and  that  people  could  draw 
with  as  much  nonchalance  from  Paris 
or  from  Hamburg,  upon  Jack  Nokes 
and  Tom  Styles  at  Amsterdam  or 
Frankfort,  as  here  Lord  Huntingtower 
accepted  for  his  dear  friend  the  Colo- 
nel values  uncared  for,  or  as  folks 
familiarly  talk  of  valuing  an  Aldgate 
pump  when  an  accommodation  bill  is 
in  question.  May  we  venture  to  hint 
to  the  member  for  commercial  Sun- 
derland, the  ex  for  Northumberland, 
that  the  functions  of  *'  exchange  bro- 
kers" extend  no  further  than  to  ask 
A  if  he  has  any  bills  to  sell,  and  B  if 
he  is  a  buyer;  whereupon  he  has  only 
further  to  leain  what  rate  the  one  will 
purchase  and  the  other  sell  at ;  that 
Knotty  point  arranged,  the  bargain  is 
concluded,  and  he  receives  his  very 
small  percentage.  The  operations 
are  carried  on  every  day,  more  or  less, 
but  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  being 
especially  "post  days"  on  London 
'Change,  where  Lord  Howiclc  any  day 
may  be  initiated  in  the  mystery,  if  not 
punctilious  about  being  unceremo- 
niously elbowed  and  josiltd  abcut. 

In  the  principle  of  protection,  we 
hold  Russia  to  be  perfectly  in  her 
right  and  her  interest ;  in  the  abuse 
of  it,  she  damages  herself.  -  Prohibi- 
tion is  not  protection ;  restrictive  du- 
ties equal  to  absolute  prohibition,  like 
the  85  per  cent  prohibitory  tax,  for- 
merly levied  here  on  Indian  cotton 
fabrics,  in  favour  of  Lancashire,  are 
not  protection  in  the  legitimate  sense. 
The  late  Emperor  Alexander  hit  the 
true  nail  of  principle  on  the  head 
when,  in  1819,  he  reformed  the  Rus- 
sian tariff  on  the  calculation  of  imposts 
ranging  from  fifieew  Vq  ^v^i^'s  "^^t  ^^^v 
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We  are«  ne?ertheles8>  bound  to  sajr*  distinguished  diplomatist  at  her  court, 
that,  even  as  protection  is  understood  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  who  sue* 
in  its  exaggerated  sense  by  the  Auto,  ceeded  in  the  arduous  task  of  nego- 
eraty  the  system  has  worked  well  for  tiating  the  recent  treaty  of  naTigation 
Russia,  as  indeed  we  have  shown,  with  that  crafty  Government,  is  the 
She  has  accumulated  wealth  by  that  man  also  who  will  not  be  slow  to 
system ;  she  has  secured  by  it  the  avail  himself  of  any  favourable  con- 
possession  of  a  large  proportion  of  juncture  for  turning  circumstances  to 
those  precious  metals,  which  are  in-  account^  and  redressing  the  adverse 
dispensable  no  less  as  the  medium  of  balance  now  against  this  country, 
foreign  exchanges  and  balances^  than  As  before  said*  our  intention,  on 
as  the  means  by  which,  above  all  other  this  occasion,  is  not  to  dissect  prin- 


meansy  the  operations  of  industry,  and 
the  employment  of  labour,  are  facili- 
tated at  home.     How  would  industry 


ciples  or  theories,  but  to  present  facts. 
We  have  still  more  in  store  for  the  abso- 
lute theory  men.    But,  in  concludiog» 


progress,  and  wages  be  dispensed,  if    we  may  be  allowed  to  obserre,  that  the 
the  master  manufacturer  could  offer    causes  why  a  restrictive  and  exclusive 


payment  of  wages  only  in  yards  or 
pieces  of  cloth,  the  iron- master  in  ore, 
or  the  land- proprietor  in  oxen,  sheep, 
corn,  hay,  or  cabbages  ?  In  respect 
of  commercial  balances,  that  of  Great 
Britain  against  Russia  is  liquidated 


system  does  answer  for  Russia^  and, 
on  the  contrary,  tends  to  the  ruin  of 
Spain,  are  simply  these: — The  raw 
materiab  of  Russia  are  indispensable 
for  this  and  other  manufacturing 
countries,  because  cheaper  and  more 


probably,  to    some    extent,    by  the  abundant  than  can  be  elsewhere  pro 

yearly  balance  resulting  against  Rus-  cured,  and  the  price  of  labour  is  low. 

sia  in  her  dealings  with  Persia ;  for  The  raw  products  of  Spain  necessary 

the  policy  of  Russia  is  to  favour  the  for  manufactures  are,  on  the  reverse, 

commerce  of  Asia,  whilst  oppressing  dear  priced ;  her  products  of  luxury, 

that  with  £uro*pe,  and  Persia  is  always  even,  are  dear ;  her  rates  of  labour 


indebted  to  Great  Britain.  She  has, 
however,  the  game  in  her  own  hands. 
Can  we  wonder  that  she  plays  it  to 
her  own  advantage,  half-pohtical>  half- 
commercial?  She  knows  as  well  as 
we  feel  keenly,  that  the  raw  materials, 
in  which  she  is  so  rich,  are  indispen- 
sable for  our  use ;  she  charges  accord- 
ingly. The  time  may  come  when  we 
shall  be  more  independent  of  her,  and 
then,  then  only,  she  will  conform  to 
altered  circumstances.     The  able  and 


are  higher  than  in  this  or  any  other 
country  of  Europe.  Two  shillings 
and  sixpence  a>day,  or  fifteen  shillings 
a- week,  with,  besides  Sundays,  a  hun- 
dred saints*  days  or  holidays  in  the 
year,  put  her  labour  and  produce  quite 
hors  de  combat  in  the  race  of  com- 
petition. A  Spanbh  operative  would 
no  more  toil  on  a  dia  de  dot  cnuxs^ 
(two  saints  on  one  day,)  than  he  would 
fast  on  a  feast-day,  with  an  odorous 
oUa  podrida  before  him  on  the  table. 
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